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POR8W 





J UST *8 A iirial Icno’^ th« laws of ever 

eililMled 'l«iifkll’'''ltill^^ a gr«et deal df "‘fPlii’ coumri^.-M ’ 

PkiliidtiBSli tSttl) "tlikfe no* ttMjre pna^haA artd liiilW form than this atfe^pl 

to a ftiablfc aooount of the ttic»t salient feettiihes of thr ancient, medieval 

send eeodam ICh$ of Southern India. The Oriental EncyclopwHic f%hlishing Compan]t6:,& 
has, in this V«dutne» focussed much valnalide and st»ecttUli|d infOhfeititidn on such sub- 
jects as the ancient and medieval history of South Indil^ its its ethntde^ 


and its flora. I a'ould refer also to the valuable article Oh Uchltlr 


n Epigraphy. 


The cruel neglect of the indigenous literattires of this province is a heartuleh< 
comnion{dace, of which adequate amendment has yet to he made. Here and there a 
scholar has raised his voice, but it has been a cry in the wilderness. In these cir- 
eunUitances a popolar and readily, available account of Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and 
Canatnie literatures wtitten by competent hands should prove of especial valmi. 
l& l d itii K i a , as the typical piast of the India that was^ of its rich Nature and of its ticher 
liffitd. is assigned a spedlHl article. I would draw attention also to the life <if Pt)t;ina, 
the great Telugu poet. No Encyclopaedia could of course be coniplttc which omitted 
to notice tlu' hallovasd hgurcs ol SankaracluryA, k.»m;Lmuach,irv<i uicl Madlnviicltary.i. 
Accoi'dingly .there will be found in this volume three informing articles i>it the three 
guMft re^fodilddrs of Higher Hinduism. 

The 9liiie of Mysoce, Travancore ahid Cochin, which are full of interest as well 
to Ihe iNiiliiMhud as to the petHailic Mlfnd« receive hetein elaborate treatment from 
'■itt h otil l y and %ell- hif o t m e d pens. IThe interest of the hook is dot cotthned to the 
'ehthpifkrieti pr to the man of leiteira or of ietsure. Commerce and Industry, Ert/no- 
ittlca iUfld thMIflMrig me given their due share of attention. Laatly those who are inier- 
esied tfi ' lite KifMt iciitdMl in this Province and in the famfties hoWing them 

and those nlio would require htfomtitoDn abntit diverse persons that ha\*e in this and 
the hint gptievntioiis ptaytal thoh tKde pufs in the many-sided the of fioutb India, 
wiH derive a m i S i i mce fhMIi IMcqyipIl^ notices that appear against their names. 
There is idso an artfele upon fhet most controversial of subjects as to who is a 
Hindu. 

The Sdftors imm done South India a real service and have spared no pains to 
make the hotilt as aHnUdhe and as useful wHhtn its scope as possible. But a good 
bo(vk needs no foteward and t therefore stop here. 


IfirrA 


S. SRINIVASA IYENGAR, B.A., B.L., 

. F.M.U.. H.L.C.. C.I.E. 
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PREFACfe. 


*s , 


A 


S the Compilers and Pahlislicr*> 'if this Volume, vve dei«ire to offer to the pubUc and 
our patrons a few words b\’ way ol Preface. 


• We take this opportunity to express otir scn.se of atefulncss to our numerous ; 

laatrons whose co-operation has been valuable for us in briuiifing out this work. Tfus i 

is the first Standard Work of its kind in the Indian Literary World j and it is a purely I 

Indian Undertaking. The Publishers crave the indulgence of the generous reader for i 

aiiy few shortcomings that might have crept into the work, in consideration of the ! 

Oiagnitude of the Volume, the nature of the subjects treated and the trying world ? 

conditions which the late EuroiH-an War brought about in its train. ^ 

We cannot sufficiently thank the distinguished specialists who have contubutecl i 

thetr valuable articles to our work. It need hardly be added that no such work could ■ 

have seen the light ot day without such willing co-i»pcration on their part, Mr, Vanguri < 

Subba Rao of Pithapuram wrote hi^> valuablt* rehign manuscript for oui article on I 

Telugu Literature. The sirlicle is printe<l under the name of Mr. K. Narasimham, B.A., * 

who collaborated with him. Strictly speaking, the ariiclc should have borne l!ic‘ names ' 

of both the.se gentlemen, to each of wliom we are equally indebted. Mr. S. Harnanath ’ 

Aiyer, F.S.Sc., M.R.A.S., the writer of the .rrticlc on Truvancore, deserves o.ii best ' 

thanks for his having pre.pured the ludo f«»T this V» Imiu. .n u ; c ’ ' hor; ' 

notice. Ml. \'. Krishna Kao. of t\»canada and o* hew who were of great assisiance ' 

to our Ediior-ln-Chief in the pieparatiori of .1 nuiiilier of manuscripts for the press ' 

deserve our best thanks. . The articles which do not appear under particular names 
were written by the eminent members of our Jvditorial board, who ar- entitled to 
our gratitude for then arduous labour«. 

We have to .express our indebtedness to the Andhra Palrika Ofljce .md the Indian 
Architecture Office, Madras, from whom we borrowed some blocks, in acUiiliOu to 
the numerous ones tnade by ourselves. We have to thank mir Pi inters and Alrssi>. the 
Photo-Engraving ’Company, Ratna and C'ompimy, Wielc and Klein and the MetluKlist 
Publishing Hou-se, who have all made the half-tone blurks printed m this Volume. 

In conclusioh, we mdst apologise to our Patrons lor tfie inevitable ikduy In bring- 
ing out this Volume, We may state the delay was flue to the hornlilc wai and 
uncertain ix>st-wnr conditions, which affected ilie time leqntred for the printiiig .,1 this 
huge Volume, with the peculiar nature of the attention that the Idtei press ano tiie 
block^i had to be given. To these were added a number of oth«M things, tli..i med 
liot here be nan*ated. Though the work may noi be quite a comineici i; success, it 
will afford us the greate.st .satisfaction if our labours .u c well received h\ tiu- enhg.'it- 
cned public, Labour Omuia Piucf/. 

The Oriental ENCvcLOPAiDic: 

Publishing Company, Cooanada, 
and Post Box 473, 

Madras, 30th March 


V. GOPAPLKKISTNA, 13. A., M.D.. 


M tiiiasli l*roprii'tt'r. 
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ENG YCIiOP J31)I A 

OF 

THE MADKAS PRESIDENCY 
4ND THE AE&ACENT STATES 

ETHMOUXiY Or^SOUTH INDIA 

r i' * A »t 

|)^ Jj., Kv IYK», B.A., SCVaiUNXBNDBNT OF ETUNOOBAPflV AKI' CunAXOfl OB THK 

Ctocia'ti' M‘:.'ai;v. IMlsiiow, TBionoB 


■ ' f division of 

- 1'' 

imji'.ooTaring the 
w. ait, 

'bBOwn in "saoieat tiinaiH 
u tiiw ^Daksfwt) ih« aonih. 

II loMjpan^ theoMt 

^jr lour tends iralwod by the Goda* 
▼nry wid th* KriAan civMrs, and on the 
Nig stoipandw the ghats 
The Tnngabhadia 
•ad |lwilB4bN» ((nmthe divid* 
ing linnoffWa Bsooan, to the south of 
M4lkhlNtii9 gwisndly die* 

ftngnnliai M South India. For Itiie 
Bacuid JEtisliii^^ the Sonthara ladte, 
•U traa^ntew Ihe . Viodbyai and tbe 
^INcbndCbnay beheld to inolade the 
«adtza «|a )^tra ()f old as the ‘Bontih’ 
m.m'lmmm :id the North. Tb» 

east 

ifeapi. elT||||a. loxesta,, ndgfi'aad 

,ai«N|'#d 

;^;h%hi^piiii9 .pte^', and'.’lte •'(nattem --and 
'|ssetevaidilln'aia..'ln^^ 'ghats. 


'ahioh meet at an angle near Cape 
Comorin at the southern extremity 
of India, thereby completing the tbrer^ 
sides of ths table-land. The inner 
plateau itself lies far below the snow- 
line with an ordinary elevation of 8,000 
feet. Its best known hills are the 
Nilghis (Blue mountains) the highest 
peak of which, Dodapetta, at the south- 
ern eatromity of Mysore, is 8,760 feet 
in hei^t 

The vast tract above mentioned 
comprises the Central Provinces, 
Beiat;: the PrmMenoies of Madras and 
Bonii^y, and the Native States of the 
Niz^, Miapre, Cochin and Travan- 
eore. It has a ehMacteristic ,of its own 
'^d a history quite independent of that 
bf the rest Of India. In fact, it has 
tong remained a world of its own. It 
was the oonolry of the Dravidians. At 
prsaenli the primarM species, “ Homo 
Dmviidtes,*' if only .zepraamted by the 
Dsissn tem in the soutfaem parts 
of ;iQndBS!kp,<and by the neighbouring 
iaWbitants of the mountains on the 
n<Hrth*efat of Cejdmi. |n eszlier times 


this race seems to have occupied the 
whole of Hindnstan and spread even 
further, showing its ethnical relation- 
ship to the Atmtralians and Malays on 
the one hand, and to the Mongols and 
Mediteraiiese on the other. Other 
races came in their midst and modified 
their oulturo. 

“ Science proceeds best from the 
known present to the remote past in 
Anthropology as in Geology or Astro- 
nomy The study of the living man 
should precede that of the dead. 
Fixing our attention upon the present 
population, wc shall be prejiared to 
interpret the physical migration and 
to some extent the social movements 
which have been going on for genera- 
tions in the past. 

Within historic times the population 
of South India is said to have been 
more or lees stationary. It is said that 
the history proper of South India may 
be considered to begin with the Hindu 
Dynasties, formed with more or less a 
mixture of the Aryan and the Pravidian 
systems of Government with the 
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develoiMnet]tofwi-«dv«i^l«^^^d^^^ The eadtara divlnott unlading FANMHtiil« A#i 

whoUy Wependdttt dCNiioi^era India. Axatralian* Malayan Avohipiriago with .„«.*• iL \ 

Prior to that, thrtta atiigaa 'd! I^torical Calebea, Moluocaa, Naw <&ninea and . .* * ** 

knowladga ara raod^iaiAda, the firat Bolotnon islands was lormwly directly ?**** n wuth lAdia is (h^ 

of whiob Mfars to the aboriginal oornmnnioatad with Anstralia.^ true rude etona irnfM^autS, Ip^ p 

period or to the period pi the exist- laterite beds and ossilewp m 

enoe of the earliest inhabitants On the eridenoe of dose affinities many parts, reveal the aldltdidh 4^ 
of th« lend, while the second and the plants imd animals in race of men ooittew^rnry^^^^ 

the third to those of the Di-avidians and Africa and those in India a* a vary, animals now ajttinot. |9al|soli^ 
Aryan immigratigns and settlamonts. Wr. K. p. ^Oldham habitations have remained P: Jha 

as alsi. totho influence of Aryan cni- C'"^'duded that “there was oneea ponti^ pretient day. in floidb^ India, i»d 
inre upon that of the fom,er ; but the «Wcting Unwise np, jfigie^ the Aioda of 

time indicated by the early dvnasties l«d>a.'’ From the Iriritiol, ieheth*^ oramation 

should not have, ycl, been reached. cretaceous roeba, ri* species p# «wiaae- .or expoahl# '^Wpses ; .wnd no 

ouh fossils were examined hy K. R objaeffi % 

In the following pages, an attempt Mewton in IgOp, df whieh Ibree sore yatignihi foundliincon- 

■is made to give a short account of the also form d iA Aim Ariydlsff group in neptiott " urith,,,^^^ Keen tt»e 

early halritat, immigration, aettlcment, Houth I^dia.i> "ThAhouth A^pwibeds ykalis of these nien Who 

and the cultureof these peoples. are dsAriy abaei dl shallow water tnack no pottery ahd built im^ tombs 

deposits like tbofs hi, Ind^ ,The great |A>«ev diesfipeateA , 'f’here ip ' amfda 
8irailajrity,o(fbriA^sA^®lf'W*l^^ wmpeiot fisher vaio^h bn .iffi 
South India during the early continuity^ jaejl, j«|i| toe no definite 

Geologioal Bpooh region^'; ,, W .pnfi»bft ht.' tmple- 

view ihai,M:lii^''toib<^^ Age areaAantot ' 

Geology and Matmal History make South bean 

it certain, that, at a time within the to have ekisted fh both the lower anA obsaiviM in the peninsula from the 
bounds of human knowledge, South upper Gondwaoa periods, was con- extreme south to paratlri J of North 
India did not form part of Asia. A tinned in the Cretaceous thuss.’’!* Thus Jbatitade or along the hordar of the 
large soutbeco continent, of which this the possibility of % land oopneotion Gangetic valley and in the Vindhya^ , 
country formed part, lias always been between India and Africa on the one wad other ranges which separate the 
assomed as necessary to aoconnt for hand, and that betw^ I^dia and plains of North India from to Deccan. 
diffment oircometanoes, It is said that, Australia on .the other, Mrves as a 

duyirig mbch .ol the tertiary period working hypothesis for the Mlubou MaoUthio and the Bneaeedlng AgN ,. 

Ceylon and South India were bounded of certain Ethnical problems# 

on the north by a considerable extent During the Neolithic age, pottery at. 

of sea, and probably formed part of an u » « .« , .#>.•* >.< first hand-made, and afterwards turiied , 

extensive Southern continent or great ®®"*" *“®** ®““* **” «» ‘be wheel, was in eonefantus^ and 

laWnd . , . , the dead were honoured by theefabch 

■c One of the important; means th^ tombs, frequently built oaf maesiris 
In U, okn^ter of “MlgmMon ud “l" ■“ ^ *, tnowIM,^ M gy topmMptiW* 

DiEtribtituni o*i^Orgwi»mE/’ Haeebint . the neolithic piiBsdS into Ih# ^ to 

refers to the cantinue! change of ttie ^ dim age« ^ P®**' Imng and the bronaa into the iroii aga^to^ 

dietribution of land and water on fhb ^ between the palteolithic and neoUtoi 

surface of to earth, and says that tbc ' Jiff ages, a greet gulf seems to Mtiel. litot 

Indian Ocean formed a continwat ex- parts of Europe, Aria and Egypt cer- ^ 

tanliag tmni th. Snod. irind. 1*^ tk»iWl,.-.U Om tm, ■ 

the south coast of Asia to the aairt , stages of civiUxation, hnt to «out.n^ of 

coast of Africa. This large oontinmtb ,. evolution has <rften been in^elar and 
dUled Limuria by Kotater, from the nwny examples of abrnpt tnurition 

monkey-like animals which inhabited *w®olithm and NTOlithio agei are from to stone age to to iron age might 
it, is considered as lieing the cradle of ®“**^*y dirongmshea. he sighted. Inlndia. to bneimeAKoik 

the human race. Mr. Wallace has nussiag and to tnoston feim po? 

also furnished a proof that the preeeni t' woums, <hofra}Aipai DMriMiffi tf etu- Hehed skme to iron wee efiBotei|^ , 

Malayan Archipelago which compriees directly ; but in souie perika of ^ 

the large islands of Borneo, Java and «. iSisfMaa, tvUm mU Omtts 1 / ooontry tools ai^ weiqROW 

Sumatra, was formerly connected by Jarie, l«ito»»»wa,.e.,3Et. ; cl pmn copper befoM hbnweacii^^^ 

Malacca with the Asiatic oontinenlae itantm, TMtm cM Cwhs </ lyi***^. Neoli«hwnK>n)nnitoto*if"‘> 

^nlao with the Dimurian contfeeirt. ■ . |g. }y,.' ■' numerous in various parie ol fkmtik 

a ' . 
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India aa in the Naga, Kbasi and 
Jaintea hills. Thara “are alao very 
many in Malabar, Cochin and Travan* 
<cOre aa in the various parts of the 
Madras Presidency and in the Decoan 
below theVindhyan range. Mr. Bruce 
Foote has given fine doacriptiona 


steal»te, hesbda, sbelte, etc.”’- Hare 
the superstructure aeetna to be ontirely 
dispensed with, the bodies (aa many aa 
fifteen have heen fimnd together) being 
inkeri ed in the ground, aa at piesent, 
and the sites simply marked hy endor 
sums of upright skmos : at least there 


W ’ ' .1' 

» ■ ' -i ■ ■*# 
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Ktit’AViMia ^ 'tALtJQ. COCHIM STATE 



SotOb. 

■oni'gBeiia' nooks' whielt'itdt^l grooves 
10* to 12* kxtfg and aamAf 2 inehee 
deep.i Net-bNlBaa 
tiona have |beeB 

but them' locali- 
ties, of th«|jii||||o^^ pee of rock 
shelters wmdl form isolated fast- 
nesses, rising abra{^y out of the plains 
of the Southern Decoan, Their bouses 
were i^wobabty made of perishable 
materials, which must have dis- 
appeared either by fire, natural de- 
cay or by the destruction of white 
Ants. Unfortunately no very ancient 
city has been found which reveals 
the sucoesnon of ages, of building 
habimtions, similar to those found 
in other parts of the world. “ The 
mode of burial at this (early Neoli- 
l^c) pmriod was by inhumation of 
several bodies in polygonal spaces 
onolosed by stones s^ in an upright 
position ; the bodies were interc^ at a 
slight depth, with knives, arrowheads 
•of flint and ornaments formed of 


1.. iMipirial Oamt*Mr,y«i. I, p. M. 


is rrothiog to shbiy that the whole was 
ey^ sm^ilomiifted by a tumulus of any 
kin^. Latair, oremation was 

practised, ^e belted olay nms oontain- 
ing the adsee ‘‘were placed in sepulchral 
chambers formed of slabs.” Here we 
seem to have the natural evolution of 
the cell or cist, whence the dolniens.‘-< 
It is account for by the great rarity 



THE PLAIH-SAVARAS 

of human bonet in the Neolithic 
regions. 

In the JBlarly Iron age art of 
smelting aod working iron was intro- 

I. H«nri »nd Laain Siist, Worn'. Antkrop. Jn»t. 
1BS9, p. m. 

S. Th4 Foil* GMmtien ef a$id 

Protv-ki$toric JnTigitttk*, Intfodootlon, p. 11. 

3 


duced, and the name ‘Early Iron Age * 
was given to this period, This was A- 
great advance made in and craft* 
since ina)i'.s appoarauev on aod. 

the manufacture of wc.iponn and tool* 
of greatly improved .piality led to the 
abandonau-nt of stone iinplesueats of 
the Stone Age. Fii.-n. ibo c. i.\,!niie 
aflordod by several old site in (.In' 
Deccan and Mysore it can lio rcn;-. vn- 
ably inferred that the iron aoi;;tM-s 
weco the "direct succossoiv iii..i pni- 
bably lineal dasceridimtH of the N. lii- 
thic people." 

During the nextstage of civilisation, 
t.e., the Later Stone .\ge, a jjeriod ivivi 
reached whoa the Indians had known 
three more metals, gold, coppor and 
tin, with which they made a iiseiful an.t 
important alloy, namely, hronxi*. winch 
played a very important part in U urope 
before the introduction of iron- in.il<ing. 
Lead and silver became also subse- 
quently known. 

The necessity for the establishment 
of prehistoric survey is urgent, for 
such a survey, if satisfactorily carried 
out, will pnKjure further data, respect- 
ing the distribution, over the southei’n- 
most districts of the peninsula, of the 
Taissolithic people, whose remains in 
the shape of chipped stone implements 
h*T 0 been found in many localities 
in the Carnatie and the Deccan plateau 
embedded in Pleistocene depo.sit8. 
Further research might also be 
helpful in finding out evidence 
as to the quarter from which 
the Dravidian tril)es entered 
into the I’eninsula. This is a 
question of high otlinologica! 
interest. 

A vague iden of the pcopio 
of the Neolithic race can be 
gathered from the bulk of the 
Jireek’s collection and that of 
Bea in the Prehistoric galleries 
of the Madras Museum. Among 
the specimeii.s is found pottery 
of many unique forms quite unlik* 
anything as yet known in other parts of. 
South India. 

Pottery and Figures 

The most important specimens of the 
pottery series are tali jars, many storied 
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cylin^orct of varying diomelier, with 
xo’uad or couicalaor baaea made to test 
upon pottery ring ntands. These jars 
were snrmoonted by domed iids 
floinetimes in-^tting, but mustly 
projecting over the edges of the jars 
they covered. On these lids were 
figures of the varied kinds of men or 
animals, much more rarely of inanimate 
objects, but all modelled in the rudest 
and most grotesque style. All the 
figui'es in the collection are found 
perched on such lids or have become 
deUchcd from <ithere.i 

Though the hgures appear to be ugly 
yet they throw some light upon the 
stage of civilization of their makers, 
for they illustrate their dress and orna- 
nionts as also the arms or implemeats 
they used. Many figures of their domes- 
tic animals, espcciaHy the buffaloes, are 
decorated w ith garlands and bells, and , 
show much ornamentation which 
seems to indicate that they were paint- 
ed, a custom which yet prevails all over 
Bouth India at the Pongal feast and on 
the New Year’s day. The old people 
moat have known some of the wild 
animals. Except the peacock, none 
of the birds occurs in the later my- 
thological sculptures, among the clay 
figures. There are no hawks, eagles, 
vultures, parrots ox swans. Among 
the weapons used by them were the 
short-bandied axes, swords, daggers 
and maces. 

Besides the tall jars which arc fonnd 
lower down the graves, there are other 


India, for they resemble the Gneoo- pottery, but this is quite a mistakec. 
Bactrian Art works.! ^ It is not glaj^, being never oover- 

Tbe articles of dress shown on the «d with a true glaze or anamel-llke 
figurines are not numerous. Both surface produced by the fusion of a 
men and women ai-e represented as vitri Sable substance i^pplied to tibe 
weiiring hea<] drosr. of varkms shapes surface. The shining sdrfitee, ao oha- 
mostly peaked caps resembling the raeteristic of the typUsal red and black 
classical " Phrygian cap or some of pottery, has been jnodueed by rubbing 
the dress is scanty. Necklaces with or the surface with a vegetable jttlce <tha^ 
w’ithoiii [Mndauts are commonly seen, of .^butilon The sTwew r 

Bracelets, armlets and anklets are thus produced reeiste the notion of 
also represented on many of the water and aoid«, hat does not give the 
figures. The men wore their beards surface a degree .of hnrdneas sufficient 
rather short, but they were apparently to reeiatzCrn^Ml^g with a steel point 
of thin growth. It is said that the Of is th» sake tfjilh a true fused glass.! 
costumes of the people represented There is, in eowe of the South Indian 
by the figurines ere mu^ mere Antique pottery, espeoinUy in the tall 
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low tiuttish vessels with or without 
covers . and these contain a few burnt 
bones wdth a fine black or brown mould 
ill which arc found gold ornaments, 
bronze or iron rings, beads of glam or 
agate, and small cowries with perforated 
ba. ks. In other vessds of this flatten- 
ed type were found the beautiful bronM 
vases and bowls, and along with theim 
wei-o also found various weapons, and 
domestic implements, spears, javelins, 
arrowheads, knives, razors, eiekies, 
nhears and tweezers, which when made 
of iron were totally oxidised. In many 
oases the bronze vessels are so elegant 
in shape that it is difficult to 
believe that they were produced in 

1 CataioffUd oCPrehitfoi ir AnMfviHet. Prettoe, 
l>p. VI to Vlll 


archaic than those of the Sanchi Tope 
people which were woim more than 
two thousand years ago; and that 
of itself throws back the age of the 
^gurincs prohaMy many centuries, and 
m^vea great probability to the assump- 
tion that the art of iron amelting and 
worising wore known in India fully 
lhaeo.thopend yOMRego. if not earlisE. 
If BO, the antiquity of the neolithic 
fomaitte, both implementa and sites, 
nany he rogMcded as m many oases very 
a^h higher.)) 

; The pri|hiiiA(^b. pottery of Southern 
Indk is veiy ^ glazed 

1. iVsOMwh 4^ Pnlssc, 

n.VltoVlU 

a. CaMdfos V IVsWifcrfc Antwailuii, Prabm, 

10. X. XVJ, 


vases, a certain reaemblanoe to Egyp- 
tian, Greek and Etruscan cenumo 
wares, and some appear to be elegant 
and beautiful ; but they fall short of 
the finish of proportion of ^e Classical 
western foitu^.v 

It is said that bronze age did not 
precede the iron age, as in Crete and 
znany other western countries, and 
this was probably due to the ^land- 
loving character of the neoUtbie peo- 
{de, who, in the event of their having 
poseeiaed any sea-faring inidinations,. 
would certainly have sailed acrou 
|he Bay of Bengal, leaohed the 
Tennasserim coast, and there become 

1. a. Oataloffud of Prthtitmic XaMssMW. 
Prelsoe. Pf. X. XVI 
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acquainted with the tin.Htorie of that 
region. As copper is found in abun* 
dance in India, the art of making an 
valluy innat soon have followed. As it 
happened, the discovery of the aiioy 
was not niadc in India till after the a' t 

• of iron smelting had been acquired, and 
iron weapons and tools should have 
come largely into use. Professor Gow- 
land, the great metallurgist, has express- 
ed the idea, that the smelting of iron 
may have been hit upon bj;ian aecidant 
(White experiments were being touade t 

DiatribttUon of the prabiatorio 
peaplet. 

'** Habitations of the prehistnrid 
peoples appear to have bean indu* 
•enoed to a .certain extent by the 
•distffibatioh <>f the rooks yielding ma^- 
rials suitable fpr their respeotive 
implements. 'I'hus,. there are far more 
pameroins traces of a pal» olitliiu race 
.around , the great quaruute-jieidiug 
gronjw ,pf hilfls lomang the Cuddai»ah 
. thWi'lndiian daologisfc an.d. tlM' 

gyea|(«htng}a;:<Y^h^;hun;s'»tea of' '.r-be. 

‘Syisten*;; ; of 'the 
.ihnd 

hfc^lot’o Districtilha^ regions. 

'Praeee of paiieallthio men are found to 
the &ot!th9%4 (>f the licisbnn valley, 
qpagathW'hednreea a -innch mure 
«bminoa;edl^^'io chesouthward 

" :-of''''«4ie/,ilai'iay':i:?«aliay'' .quarf'dte 

' '■ westwm-d' 

.on tha i|)ed«aii plateau where the 
-stone ehippers finding no quartzite in 
the Belhwp flistript bati reccrara© to the 
banded jaspei; h^atite rocks ( >f the 
Pharwar system) smd further north in 
the valley of the Jirisfina, where re- 
course was had in one instance to hard 
siliceous limestone."^ 

The extreme vanity of trap dykes in 
•the south of the Peninsula may have 
been the true cause of the rarity 
of neulUhio remains in the regions 
south of the Cauvery ; while it is 

* -certain that in the northern parts of 
the peocan piateaa, wheep theti^ilhm 
remains S|iw abopfianti 
4|pritei;,'iiid,^ ...4i^stc 'tucks, 'wre very 
^ah|Uitfi.ty vd^i^lmteiL'' ' This, has .cefer- 

' ence to their ^ implements as their 

■ I 4. Th« SVW.U- 'jfiidlim' jy*/w»- 

jhric and frw^.»-t.'iiiS>r»sj||(»rt| e < h w, f^, StaaS SS. 
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axes are gensrdly, almcwt with a 
single osceptioo, made of trapoid 
rocks, and especially of the (inest 
grained vaiieiies of these. The 
castellated hills and rock shelters in the 
Dtxican liear lostimony to the habita- 
lions uf those [)eoplo." i 

Tha Dravidians 

A careful survey in the southern 
districts in (Muticular, might result in 
finding evidencs as to the qiaarter from 
which the Dravidian Tribes entered the 
PsnitBiiala. Jf the early iron people be 
the diraet deeoendants of the neolithic 
tribes and the ancestors of the present 
inhabitants, the idea of a fresh irami* 
gration may bo dispensed with. If, on 
the other hand, the polished stone 
IMJoplS l>e oopsklersd as pi!e>I>ravidiaD. 
a fresh irntnigration most he postu- 
lated by which the true Dravidians 
reaehed their present country.'-* 

Bsgitrding this, Ethnologists vary 
in thsic views. Some, like Professor 
Keane and oilers, matntain the possi- 
biitty eif .a pMKDravMlian race In tu« 
'land, [uMr tW' ttw imm^rafion of the 
Dravidians; 

The primitive inhabitants of India, 
ths tdac^ men bt ths hill tribes, who 
diffor frotpihs Aryan invadem, form 
part of ihe SQUthera long-headed 
group. Tbe thws sonthwn oentres of 
luag'hesidsdfl^ may, at one time, 
have f irtw part of a single continent 
which oennpied the basin of the Indian 
Ocean, b^rem the neculist geogra- 
pbieal locsilindioii of the later ijcntre 
of the bejmurBi • speeies allied t<- 
the mohksys;. Ipgather with certjiia 
fQtxie naturaliBtB have 
advocated the Mysnipy of th existence 
of. a united India 

and '^'!^her this hypothe- 

tiosl liddlmnsS'dvm^ or not, the 

pWwwA gS«igi»phica4 ^ d^ of 

long-headedness points to a common 
derivation of the African, the Austra- 
lian and ths ldalitaaaian races between 
whom standi as a coonsoting link, the 
Dravidhut o^ aboriginal inhabitants of 
India, phmxbiiwua of skin colour 

1> Th^ <in<i 

Pr0io*hif/4frtff 

jls C4t$aio0kf Cfov^rn^ 

menC Mue^um^ ' 



and of hah* only serve to strengtherit 

tha h ypotl’Cfiish 

I he modern investigations relating 
to race thus tend to bIiow that South 
India was the ]);i:ssa;^o 'O J'.nul lor tho 
ancient progenitors ul the Northern 
and Meditorranaau oiceH tw the various 
parts of iho (^lohe wriirli they 
inhabited. Here, lift in others, the 
antiquarian remains show thooxh^tenne 
of neoplen who usod suocessiwly iinple* 
meats of wrought iwid then un wrought 
stones and of metals fn>du«.>ue<i in tlie 
most primitive manmar. 'rhese tribes 
have alft i left cairns, stone pillars 
and stone circles ijidicuLuig the 
burial plat^os ; and it lias been usual 
to set these down as earlier than 
Dravidian The sepulchral unis of 
Tinnevelly may ha either pre- Dravi- 
dian or Dravidian. 

In the description of tho Hindu 
types, Tupinard divides the population 
of the Indian pouinsula into three 
strata, the bhtek, the Mongolian and 
the Aryan- The ronznants of the first 
are shat Up the uruirr-rios of Centi‘al 
India and know n as lilieeK Mahairs, 
Qhond« and Kimjids and m the south 
Yeuadis, Kmnmibars, Kadars, etc* The 
second has spread over the plateau of 
Central India by two lines of way, 
one to the north east and the other to 
the north-west The remnants ot the 
first invasion aro seen in the Dravidian 
or Tamil ti i).h 3S! and those of the seoond 
in the In speaking ot tho 

Aust; ;diarj group-type characterised by 
a combination of i:»mooi.h hair with 
Negroid foatnros. Topinaid says that 
the Aufttrabaus rmghi well he tho 
result of a oroHs between one race 
w'ith smooth hair and a really Negro 
and autochthoaous race,-^ 

A somowhai iiuportant piece of 
evidence is adduced to the onbet that 
in the west, about Madagasem* and tlm 
point of Aden in Araliia, there are 
l)laok tribes with smooti) hair or a 
large number of iadividuabs, who have 
mingled aznong tho Gallibs in tho region 
wiiere, according to Mr Borca, Home 
dark and non-Nogro race, now* extinct, 
once existi-tb Mr- Crooke tiaid the 

1. K)z}i(>y, iZooiftf of p 4^. 

‘ ti, Tupiuard, AnthroptUogy, p. iOd, 
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IDmTidmnit ropreNtntefl M iiomigration 
iroirt the AfrioMCi Continent and t>e 
discounted the theory that the Aryans 
drove the abongioal inhabitant» to the 
jiingla He opined that the Aryan 
invaeions were utore social than lacial, 
ttkat is, that what India liurrowed was 
taannern and customs. According to 
this view it must have beeii the re- 
foiining aborigines who gained ascen- 
d«»icy in India rather than new-oom* 
eih : and those of the aborigines, who 
clung to tbnir ways, got left behind 
m the stiuggle for existence. * 

In his article on the Australians, 3 
Professor Simon says that the ances- 
tors of the Anstialians at the time of 
immigrttiion to the continent stood at 
the lowc.st rung of ouKure and that 
tbnir previous habitat could not be 
detenuined without diihouity. Mo race 
related to them lies in their neigh- 
bourhood; but the Papuans of Mew 
Guinea, the Malays of the Hunda IS" 
lands aod the Maiwies olKew £Sealao4 
are eloeely allied to them, .to their 
anthropological characters the Dravt^r 
diatx aborigines pt India foxeibly remint 
ne oi This vierf is strengthen- 

ed by Uuxiey who notices the sunilar- 
Hy of , Aype .and the reeeinbianoe of 
linguistio affinities between the two 
raoes.. , But the homes of the two races 
are so far apart that other raeosare 
wedged in between them, whose 
languages have no relatiooahip what- 
ever with those of either the Dravidians 
or the Australians. The two raees, in 
ail likelihood, 'must have sprung fi-om 
a common branch of the same race. 
According to the laborious resoaiches of 
font and Frilg^ the 'Veddahs of Ceylon 
who may be clasued among the pre- 
Dravidians would represent an offiahoot 
from the same stem. After , their 
separation they sUmd on a very low 
rung of development, and seem to have 
hardly made mjf progress worth 
mentioning.'^ 

I’he Rev. John Matthew holds that 
the Cntitinent was occupied by a 
* 

I I’opiii^vra, 4M, 

vi \V, i ri'ok*\ Thf Trilm atiH C<isk9 o/ 
Niyrth M>A7*'rn OwflA. Vo!. I* 

Intrttdui ticij 

iJ. Thurht *ri, 'J'rifHtit nnd C'as/iit o/ $m(h0m 
jtffiiw, hitr4>du('ti(»r vp> >xvii io xxx. 


hoiBOgtiiieoiiB blanch of the Paptiau 
race either from New Guinea or 
Malaysia, and that these first arrivals 
vvei c the true aborigines that peeked 
into Tasmania. The now extinct 
Tasmanians would represent the primi- 
tive tyj>e which became modified in 
Australia, but not effaced, by crossing 
with later immigrants chiefly from 
India. The AushraUane are in a stage 
of low savagery, while the Dravidians 
of India have been foragee oivilixed in 
a great measure, and yet thls Awo. peo- 
ples are closely afEIiaM by 4eepi|r 
mark ed obaiaeteristios in their social 
system. 1 

Regarding the AnstMlian prohlain. 
Dr. A.H Keaim r^erstd the tiine when 
Australm almost fontped jiiiirt of 
continuotw fand ’ .witli the Af^4i'n 
continent and was aeceisthle on the 
north and ^idih'i^WesA to »eitMiti,ve 
migrations Zndi* .yW^;;;£^inal»la. 
Dealing: wito itht e^ of 

the Dnvida^^heeeystholeitoo^^ 
{^eeoeded toe;Ary|i^;'.il{MM^|^ 

'.they ,wew n<rt.fi4>it''jtree,-': ebortgines; of, 
Di^com. (or 

pieced by daik peoplc^s ^obftWy of 
aE'.'4tbermni.neg!ixfl443i^ j,,..;'- , •, . 





AtthAMANBsA' or ' NEOhOlw'k'^ili 

' ’fbe :lhmvMUjufe,ee'rdleM;to^ 

^... i? Aiii«h%ltesv „ ■ ■ 'i* v ■ 

;Mihy ,et|pel||Bi^ 

have T^erdedthf.Aes^;||^''ftt^^^^ 

' 1. Aerthew 

XnUrn, 

. A-'-'),;/ ■' , 


vidiaos of Indht. The affinities 
based upon ImguistK! oonsideratione, 
on the land connection in a previous, 
geological epoch and on certain resemb- 
lances of physical types. Both the 
Dravidians WM the Australians have 
dark skins, dark eyes, black hair, either 
straight, wavy, or curly, but )»N> woolly 
or frizzly, thick lips, low rtoee with 
wide nostrils and are usually shbrt 
in stature, thoogh the Aostraliana 
ore eonsewliat taller than the Dzavi- 
diane. On etimogrsphical considera- 
tions dhu there is a kind of affinity 
bolpsMi (he Dravidians uid other 
Icihet dllidd to the , A Ustralians. Both 
thh Dyake hf Borneo and the Ksdars. 
and other bill-men of jShttlhem Ihdia 
ere remarkaMe for their tree-otimibibg.. 
The chipping of all or stdhe of the 
tooMibr teeth hi prevasiiag twhuhA ^ 
Kadare' cl Cochin : and . the . bfdhVeiijjHi' 
of TtavanCbre as ^ ‘■ddaunng the ' '' Jappoiia' 
of the Malay Benlnstfla. Tba wearing 
by 'the women of 
dMne'.tci'bee^ and'.^o ;adeten«w «nd'':nte' 
of boomerangs also Codpd attoi^; 
tRb' Ans^AtahiWAkbawl^^ 
Bagardihg; .flWin: 

tO' AUB'tralis>'iiii» ' ' by"' •'’ilngUistib 
affinities, TrofeskidiiEeane says; "This 
is one of.,..tho)M. 'reimwa*. ^asaumptione 
which have hio^%' pbfldogy 
dwrefjute with fdl a^tkiAjpdtofiets,' b^' 
j-ospeet^ _ whkbi; m,n«|'f..'khffiae -to 
state, ..that.nh.'eame4.'PhM<%<^ hfas''*yer 
affiliated the Aostvltlim io the Dmvidiah 
linguistie family, f'f 

When the skuile cl the Dtoki- 
dians and those of lAa Aui^ians are 
compared, thayaiw toaM tc eoir^ 
in oertain partioulwce; In both races 
the general form and proportions 
are doUdho-oephdiic ; hut in the 
Auetraliane ‘^e esaipa are absolutely 
limger owing slightly to the promi- 
nence Of glabella. The Aostralian 
ekull: i» heayier, and the outer table is 
ocarefc ‘And rougher than the Dravi- 
ffiau ; hndthe fdiahead is much more 
^'ininel^ '^..'researches Jn 
lead to thekiii^Kunli-. 
ofthiclihaoiiy: Of the . unity ''Of''tbe;.t#^': 
pec^ilet; ^Thuil the ;zae£i} 

1. Trito ftftil CoB^ Af. 

India, ilnhiodiiDiion p, 

9. Milmiihpy, pe M 




with tfae AasintiaiiB i« 
not prov«d bat still rsmauas »a open 
qaaetion. I 

The Dpuridiaa Ppobism 

Eqaelly aneettled is the otigioal 
hebitet of the Ipniyidiens and their 
1^^ >n India. 

'■ ' ** pr«rt3wviil^‘, 'type ” of the 

^^nntain 'tclbes 
hoe. negroid 

•leh^t'in "balgiag 

.aedtiliiW',: ; hppn jav 

! t^; ;iq|*rn»;: 

"itatoe 

' 3 a. . 

aray, bo 

, whtoh 
iO)" Me'' worn, ''but 
nsiiy/'wk .';be'':''tij^^ for 
sokxewhiit more 

,, 'ft .„ i*„ 

now 

olf the 

^ hill-roen' , 'jwi4.;: fpi^wly , v«ry 

ea^bnd'traai- 

:*i8^‘^ispdi58g tbri^gho#’'T«iyancoro 

,to "‘'Ojfiw*. 

' teinpie of 'ij^anneth 

.aasohiatel With a fb''(r'''oe^e 
;';'iP^]^.'''tiribd. Tradition'aW^-, the 
and Daithiae (Dtha- 
yrho^^ o the proto- Aryan 

%y|d«W idf the Pnnjab* sent expedi- 
''.IkliQei''' 'h»‘’'.'the '■ l^o«h> ;. -Wbero they 
fotUded the eenii-civiliaed States of 
Sdallmra Indiaii and imposed their 
apeadh ai^>iOalt^ on the aborigines. 

is «hm« of the rnling 

fs^SilieSi' ih t^vlM Bonth, s^ll retain 
of the ndrthmir ori^n, while 
i'assdrt'ibdii^'doMeBt.ffom 
©IliithiA ''i'^ohiefs df 'tN' ■ittd<k' 

('li'*; '(MWHMwn). AH- ■ '■ ■ftui." ,,p^h}sto& 

' ;^yiw«imts. must in 'Mt bs fssuhlked^ to . 



io tM the of the psnidsulAi iwais 


'...IL 

Tot. m, . 


jKPilkotO'Qdr 

ocenpied daring the Stone Ages by 
Buceessiye streams of primitive peoples, 
descending from the Himtflayao and 
Vindhyan Stopes to the extremity of 
the mainland.” 

Who were these primitive peoples 9 
By popular writers, and etren in the 
last (1901) Censns, they are ccwtfasedly 
lamped together as Drayidians, or 
Munda-Dravidkos Or : Aryd-Dravi- 
dkns or Ix^o-Ai^yans Or Soytho- 
.X^yidiidis' by i-ydOier 'j^jually un- 

complex 

''tinker, ''Aiumigst others, 
thinks that hh ius ssttleA the whole 
insM«S''byv|i|!^ib^ variety; 
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on the evidence of lattgiia;40 is 

di«proYo<i hy anthi oi>uinatry, wliich 
regards as "the (iFial tod..** At th« 
Barne time he thinks it *7airly certain 
that the Dravidians weio oi flic Negroto 
type ** (jmge 197,) 

Then. in their Census Itepoits. » 
Sir Herheit lUsloy arid tii.^ fellow- 
worker, Mr. K. A. (juit, donounoe Uio 
time-honoured term Kularian ^levivfvl 
by Sir George Catvipbell) as ’ altogether 
fantaBtio, ' and relegate the Kolariaus 
themselves with 'the Lost Ten Ttibea> 
to cloudland. Deceived by the remar- 
kably uniform results of bis own anthro- 


pometric studies, Sic llesbert claims 
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of types found in the bountry is due to 
toe crossing of two indigenous races, 
Indo- Afghan and Melano- Indian, etc.” 
J$at surely, .groups needing to be 
thus expressed by oompoood terms 
' be, assmnsd to represent still 
•'niilrlwr crcMsii^s syhich, however, no 
nttouapt IS hlire made to determine. 
Qthert go' stiff further in this elimaia- 
tmg process, and Mr. B. P. Dbauda 
flpdaims toe'- «ss«atiM unity of the 
race’’in utMcb there are no 
hjetorogoneoua efenienta i,Ma$t and 
.l^aSKi NciMmlMr'aad Daosmhsr i90t.)and 
tok eonbiakdn aeeimi to be supported 
hj^ lAr. W^'i^xoo^- <p mtibropometric 
:^o>toda h'romnwt 

^ Jn4ia- I897v At least this 

itoauryer daniaa ^vAiatmetion between 
,^|fm.;Ah»i^tan , ''ilk|:‘ KMairiaa races, 
hfft^a^ tofe diatinotibii depends mainly 


to Jiave disproved the oxistenc^ of a 
distinct Kulsjiriaa race the ‘so-call- 
ed K“Ianan.s ’ l»oing simply mem- 
bers of the great Dravidian family, 
and modern reaeaicheH have confirmed 
this view' hy maintaining a relation- 
ship boiw’een the Jvplarian and the Dra- 
vidian languages.’' (Heporfc page 278f> 
as als<; Sir Herbert's, I he People nf 
huiie, ; 1908). JMins as anthrofiometry 
claiiWH to prove that there is Uo di.^ti net 
physical Kolarian type, so plMlolo^jy is 
called :n to prove that thc*re is no dis- 
tinct linguistic Kolarian tyja^. so that 
Kolarian cii,n not l)f: ji st ick language, 
bat must he jekitcvi to the Dravidian 
stock language, in the Keport the 
prescribed Kolarian in replaced by Max 
Muller's Muiula, this being one of the 
chief members of the group, Jind thnv 
is formed the hypothetical Dravido- 
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Mnndft family, which luornn largMy in 
tine pages of the ttepoct, whei>e thetwc 
-coniponeat terms are treated os two 
related branehee of one stoek langnoge. 
Soch at;e fite main current views, 
which, although they have received 
the seal of official authority, ore 
lodioeUy wrong ; and have in fact once 
move reduced ladiem ethnology to an 
almost hopeless state of chaos. I 
,iherofore propose to introduce some 
order and method into this wide 
deportment of anthropological science, 
by showing ; — 


C that to the Kolariao, Dvavidien, 
ohd’^ryan ethnical stock, correspond 
three distinct lingnisttc stocks, Kola* 
rian being radically different from Dra* 
vidian, and Iwth from Aryan ;that there 
is therefor* no “ Dravido-Kolorien ” 
or “ Dravido-Mnnda ’’ mother tongue; 
and that these and the other abov*- 
inentioned cooiponnd terms (Ihdo* 
Aryan, Scytho^Dravidiaa, etc.,) m» for 
the most pairt nt^ninffless if 
.actually inisguiding..^' 

■ ^dohle .progmjamii"' 
a stout ' 
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1. *' thiift in India there wmO ilmd 
mental racial unity, the unpcriicial 
uniformity of physical characters being 
far less than is commonly supposed, 
and due not to a fanoifnl primordial 
unity but to secular intermingling of 
severed originally distinct ethnical 
groups superinducing surface resemb- 
iaaoes ” : 

2. that the autiiority of the early 
Hindu writings claiming racial unity is 
worthless, their theories being framed 
mainly hi the interest of "the twice- 
born " and especially of the dominant 
priesffy (Brabminical) caste ; 

8. that in the present general 
amalgam, ore represented five ptimary 
stocks: a sabuiorged Negrito pi'OWbly 
from Malaysia, Kolarian, Dravidion and 
Aryan, who anivo<l in the onim named 
from beyond the Hindu Kubli and the 
Himalayas : aiul In n.ly the Alnpgol 
jaiainly conCmed to the Himalayah. 
slo|)es; 


known os rodiai dIffiiMmiee. Diiifehdii 
in space Mui nad of non-Aryau apdach' 
could nut shake that belief; evan 
marked differences in physical Ceatuces, 
as Ix^ween himself anci the Mhngplcid 
Kirntas and ChinAs, ooUhted for 
nothing. He taibeifed them Vratyos 
or degenerate ohee, abid.j; potii a teihuto 
to their indepci)i^lei||K» 

^e' degenerate dhaseeadMts bf';^i^’^dd; 
umfiier' of thhfiieiQ^^ W^'': / 't 

. To ' this'lt' mf 

.pet a yedfe':|)tYyi*: 

'if 

'pdopiiy..:dM' ' evap : "io 

[itiKsui 

pmd'aiA;iNii^ii^e.>l^ laniUlsc.' 





but it will pre.-'entljr, he iieep' that 
soma of the point* eon be disposed 
of in a fevV words, ' whl^ foe others 
* eaiU quae^^o.’ 

Mo fuadamental Mteial unity 
Mr. Chanda's esiential dnity (refer* 
«ed toahov^ii may b^ described eh a 
pnrely <fab}ectiye notion, a pleoeont 
dream at, variance sbith objective 
reality. His oonteution is that for the 
proto* Aryan penetfating from the 
Indus Bouth-eastwarde, tlm lion-Aryoii 
abortginsH wore not an alien 
pendentstedk, but a defeased AryfwAtiter 
pie, andsowas sHH upheld the'th»#y 
of absolute racial unityin deffattbeiiolthe 
iMjtunt facte, h'i,^wh«u,vhe;,ww’'t^;'f.lf^' 
the .SndriMt'' ■ and the "•iBiied ' htte' 

rtdi’O. our ■■■«yea ' ti' ■ 

'.‘iwe'.'', '^;pev(w{i«» >' '.htjii''.'; 

dee(»-roht*d- : iHil' 

■beiicf 

mdifierepA’, :bd 

■ ' r, ■ " ■ ' .: I 


,mhitera.. 

.Bshahei'S^,,,'! 4it '■ 

PKii . 

;is.'fli'';ahniihr;,,ipi^j*y^ 

'lW*5 

glee. 

abound'''" ih .the abeldutBt^'" 

Tpranas, “''yipe ^d-.tneit ’ "hti 

qu«» 

wh#, ' frywirit ; 

Muoh'.'intive'. trtffitwt^’y 
shadowy ln^islidKHr was hvowi^d^ 
■great- Advocate of BrahmaU-.«upi%il^^|^^ 
Is it not a ni{|att«r epm^u 
ledge, faintly di^Bisai%.'l|ke.'..j^^i'«f 
Manu en^-by 

the. Purtnae^'tihat m , -f ^ 

invaders, advwttpod ^ . dbwh^;:|^ev i^gih 
valley, they esiwy'whe^iln^ ■ih'.oeadh^ 
with frash 





V' ^ . 

...I'tliA'' 



,w^ at, '.fault 

biwed:;i»o' .;lotii*r or 

''diffe:i^^'">nt; op- .'ppid 

MdWl’ diitti'ociioile y ' 

' ' ' ' ■■ ' ' ■■ ' ^ 

^ ; ■/, ' ■ I ' " 

''l^'#riwa'Fy ffteehi;''' - 

' *011 ff ve constituent elenunjihl h^re 

ennmtwoted, the Aryan and thp llcicigcl 
'may».for.-libe present -purpbt4t"|ii';:t|ifl- 
miosed, the finit brnnnrn'nhf 
. tmd the second bednlaiif mainly opj^neid 


r.; 


slopes ' oi the BIbmi* 
l><it 4ish% sffeeted 
lo4ii^> popole- 

tba 1>i^yi4il»A ffMch, 

*'T^lMll^llM'<itl ■* 111 '' 


. . ■ I' "T 7». ' ■•p. , ; 







ot'f'»jit,.;yti^': 
l*:.:p^ii\;,:^i.:. 



where, (hey 1|e|#s.' ;i|»* •l^hi 

former pi'«eeDiee». ' «q 4 ./.'.lifr^oe . ;.1m||y.. 
gradoelly spireed o^ the PeniQsnle 
oiont probehly io eerly peltsolithio 
times. 

Tfa«i< spoor msy everywhe;:e be 
followed from the Negroid deirfeoad., 
oucty hsiredt Koooh of Asaem ‘with 
thoihiok pcotebereitt lips of the negro’ 
tp the swerthy'aiid irregulax iefdured 
^^llppdeso Heyes, end ihen«-o (o the 


, ioer.^othtCr"" 











*li-'?i './’■ie.t.'i Ji' ..i.* n : 







doubt? 




|'■■'wf 'coelitsnseiv'.' 


Naispu) 

AlWRWt 

end tu 


-■ftiilirr'AStrtoi'hftA. ,v ’:* ^ ^ , ., ... 

t'eoiltCffll \'||^ ij| fefeiihe f oat. uses -ind 
fi’MsWf -h»irViWt^''ill»ediiiMiTititiv<> Jneng 

-*‘' '■ -'(.urtftl '- --- 


,, I:h9i^hl 
ei'".<Nac!i^. 

’.hW -Wi'e oo»-‘ 

soeive^ 

ly ''hi||ih','.eoxiee^: .eithw.,.h^'..Afi;.icn» 
erhs^'|f ..l^m«4y;hy itm .Indian C^sean, 

is :'«bM 
hlore-'' 

.nyexi'hiw.h.f*’^^ Atofi-ksdiawiwre 
<piph|ily iMdl" (8iy«.; jfeet .ei#tt. tio..d!«« leet 
-||^^k|9|ies..h> .heiijhtl* wheeeey :tlaW'.D>ar 
KdiMien^ eaawagst'.i^oio 
' .i|||h|||..|djp)od- oePidononet' eee 'i»^y 



feet 

, 'i|ili^.ih#^' 1^?. :dawift ..irtlU'ebotiwr, 

'.^<|Mt|Mili(;’;’':^e .infe»eude'’« 
"in;, ledw 'thei.’dhrh' eetechthnns 
’MfM p»(BfP#!»* *pper^^^.*ftW‘>■*to^th• 
.'o|;'l^. :JPIdU^fa%v:«nd ^ 
sis ittil 


bone, 

dilaled nos|ti;l«, large nwrafc'tis, very 
Kliick lips add yack fn/islod hair The 
kindred T)Wt)|gesi», Khonds and (:Jhoridfi 
Viodihyah *a«^e “ show t** this 
diy feetntes moiw nioi^ely rttseiuMiDg 
the b>w«r Sfegro type then any I have 
neet ,wfkh |,|*(pngit,^ the , tribes of 
i^enge^,” ■ Thds .' sireaks .Dalton who 
knew tfe^eiiie^^ Vindhyan bill-men woH, 
that here we still find 
of the lowest typo of hn- 
ert’etm-ea who miglit justly 
y* ceget'dad. ea the unimproved dosoen- 
dihtii of the mamifaoturorr: of the atone 
iotpiements tonnd 4^ tho Damodai 
poel-helds. These arw tho true 
ehorigineSt the Asuiws from whom a 
oonsyecaNie peoportion of the falaolt 
pigment is “ that has darkened 



'''..tirhjaiitiieeded ' Negeflos' ', ..conld ' popwawo®* , ' 
iiipp;./i '-^megli Tenee- .v.....r E^neUy. 'nomtstekeabla evidenoes 

B*ar,:of '. ni'#^.*md«fJ,3hh«''NegTQid.4««mtetai:e 
presdated ;by the low-caste WU-moo 


of the Southern nplends. %IMt 
yeere ago Di*. jp. Jagor end i Bt 
Koerhin culteotad * grtAit body:.;'iQ| 
anthropological data from over .;te!Pp 
hnndryi and fifty of theee aboriginnK 
representitig as many as fifty-fenr 
tribes from almost every pert of the 
hladt>!l I residency. Since then the 
hat Ups been supplmnented by tb>< ro- 
IMpie^es pf Mr. E. Thurston, Mi. Niui- 
lUttdhya for Mysore, and of Mr. lyei 
for Coobin. Weare now*, there 
fore, in a pcisilloQ to ipeak wuh 
confidence of (1 m gen^l phy- 
sical oharaoterlsiyii these 
jNgigle peoples, many of ^ whom 
, 'are sh fully Anseri^d in the 
present that details may 

k* laifsly dispeneed with. It 

will, suffice to say l4mt Negroid 
cdhtaots, and jpftuonoas are 
idmpst evety where betrayed in 
the W»ek cpiour, eruffi or fnzaly 
:aah', broed nOM, :'lhick lips 
low etatnre. wy long arms, 
nod other marked Negro 
(rail- of (lieise aborigines. Thus the 
V^etldas of 'T’r!.''‘n,p<i(no are d( iic.'’'bed 
as all hut black, with hair very bt&cli, 
waVv and oris|-> and eintHar ebaraoterr 
are atirrhiited to ^he' Faniyans of the 
Wyaaad, the Kadars eud Malasers ef 
Ooiiuiiatc'ce and Oochin. th&lvvirwmlms 
and Jrulas ol tne Nilgtrik the Mala 
yelis, Paiiis. fthauare, and K^tumanlis 
of the Baiem District, tbe Vellalas of 
Madura, and abo%e all to the Paniyans 
of pronounced Negro featuros. Hr, re 
t would ask t.Ji« rwidoi- tc fitudy si ime, 
of the numerous photographs with 
which Mr Tver' has enriched this, 
work, all I believe, taken by himself, 
and he wilt find several which also 
reveal Negroid traits in a v^iy strik- 
ing manruu, such as theKadarmen, 
several of the Malii van and Kravallen 
women, tho Tr.huva aud Thanda- 
pulaya groups.' 

Now coii.es the 'jU-ftition how have 
the present Dravidmn and Ivolarian 
low castes acquired these Negroid 
chara>‘tcr» which conii.! net have bauli 
brought from be.oiui the Hindu 
Ktirdi or the Hoicnayas, where the 
indigeuom: popoUtions have always 

l.Ail. r, K. AiMnthsk'‘bliiui. Aiysr, C'wAtn 
Triim mid OdrtM, Velni l * IJ, 
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BNOyOLOf 4 ffii>rA OF THE MA 1 >KA 6 VNU 'I’H® ADJA<?BNT SraTl^l 

iMiib’ «itl£et ttiwa nati^M in niiia Ihw. '■. ''TiibUis 

Ary*aiofGi<W|iitf%pa'^''«^ 'ynliow iicqtiifeid a |ili«antic ao'ikiiw*' ■ 

Iank>ttfctr4^v'lli^if|bl'il^. ‘ Tlwi' lnferenoa Froia it wa« '/i^#an',.a Tigwinwl 

a^anag :6iy# i ji>i( t it''’'ttiitt ' lihnvidiaoa mous haro, Knte, .'the .'.tjjrtinAwf' af ;a’ , 

iti' diverm^ powarfnl 8tat«': and .hi*'. dMjoalMip^ ^ K'hlarw' 

yh ^ piiHi^'Ott* intttf'dafu ' with are called o« '■ 

'tha.Miia-lilaekili'di^eitea of the Panin* .day and fr^- 
tfllH; lit 0ll|tar word*, they aequitad Was oaMM KtilaAt 

"N||^<ll4'^' ©liacacters % 'saetd'or dually these'' eady‘;::..teihi^i^i^:^^^ 

Jiltdinth^^ ■ ttfth 'tiie lil'.agt'ito aiboet* the ftaiigetto 'p'aiii* #ar* ■:' 

' adby the-’A*yan 

■ ■•" ‘llbwtheia wy intermingting* /. »n*bwi?^ H . 

fWrah'or Itar inadameatal fadtoas lil at ^ , 

■'y-jIttia'.ilWiii* 


^inoit ' d! aU the cuafodnn and ''oi|i|^i' 
'pI'ieatioBs predaiillig 
Whole fi'eid d'tnmit " 1^' 

giadhal faaton.d^tha vi^iii'ita' 

^;lhe'g^t ^na«e« 4 ,i!t.,. 











'the''aettlai‘'ai»d urba'n'pciqxdi^oha, 
Wven lo some extant ' amorulS'lldie 
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'dastes' and wilfl'tril^''tb(ii|' 'thyi ''debiiiid 
.'dtsethpahi^ ate 
"ddia!'' .i^ktilaiimt 
'aqd'.tpeK4'%hil^d 

ti|l;'whulo (it"'iQdia it 'deo^il^ 

'“by »6«ie’ dist.'itgaidbecl 4 th|ioU)gi|^''i^ 

',vi 

; 'tO';idta^.;iiohij^ and 

' lMMr*;'"’*«Mi .tbit" 'Hil 

fHbnar have; bean banished fbeai aba 
, ^aftriiiitaatt' ^CeaSns ■Repurts-'^oh the 

■ «aaaitd<haathey ^aM'iiidistiagniababla '■ ,■ " 

laem the I)iayidiai»"',andJthat -hotb 

.«|ieaJt.a^ied'fonnsfromtfawaatn*ite^ tefhtett&^ietdS^hWi^'t^ , ' 

AMOgttagar >'Zi is.; ^re^,.--aeoea*a'iy frt^lkiy* id'%i^'’;atrfi'^^ ,' , ndwNal^ 

muffin ^'.«how.,that'.tbe mm , u ■ .dii^d«iig«a^.''of'''whidi.| 


w ' ▲ 4^ A Aik diii - mm m m 


' , - W, f: 




-X' .fc, . ' ' . 1 r..,‘ 



ihia Bnwiihsn faandy 


thethBeives aowit^ttgly ; ■ a&ikit 

-It .may be '.ild«red,.'IWmi‘'.hh«'‘Art^ iftey.'ivrfte''lhat'^bla^ka ..■ 

.ftindn 'titibrdl'> that the 'K who . ehairacteriatics' ' d '''a^' '^"aj^nt^llijl^ < Wf 'r 


kAiiittedly oaiae';-. Ibotti .'heyond" the tbiigne 'to' mi 
l|iiiM%aiit were tha loretrunneys hf degi^o. The onljy; 
'tbal>mTidaa»ama«. m .'^;drA with which I oan 'ebhi^ard' 

diy'liihjp;. hetwii^ .AtJ^.'-wndc non- respect to Tdritish. "'What' ' 
■Jaymii'1i!ik.1limm ..w#k.iidaiMi'.mi fui Mix Mullhr has’saidaboat 
'<Biidhab),.'dbe!t^ faH!^;;;aiaBd 'the. B^'!"apZ>|ies''wifh 

latter as £ei^’^:94'' .'^it^mW-‘'|Ktistady ; 

.ewiue, called’ '-'atfo ':>Aawe''':.4.f^iri* .!i|||ttB^'. ''Tbie aibnd 
■gands and by'''''athm'- -’.anecil^^ 'fipaiato 
■mentary ’terma. Bwt ’'’If '.«0..-'^ba|#imd ''. |i 
that Kol was aleo a EtdardA tfe 

* meaning man, and was -aoeapltd" ’hsT ■ TT^hliilllf’''”’';.''’ ;i i':* ’'4 1 ** ?’ ■ 

■ ;■ ' f’-’' VL; ,. 



.'y|iiM^'':'.-d 


iiui JtMii ' ' ' il 







'iwii#';' ' .Ml':’ 


fb'iilwdtri'ta M. 
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BTHNOMMJY 



Dnridun forum of 
TliM hm, at fhfe aame feima. 
lN|n4> 'tho difiataara 

tke ipipdt 'l>»«vi> 

-diana,’ ioi Uiotorw Keport. 

‘r A« tbe K<;^iaii^ aotacad 
wocA ffons^ Ibe lu^rfh or the 

oorih'<H||wik'./ao the VDravidians canoe 
ehaoil emitainly fronothe noiih-weat, 
where they appear to have left b^ind 
them ihe belated Braheis of Beiu- 
chii^ah,. Beyond the Vindhyan ran^e 
have nearly everywhere ahlorhed 

■ it. _ 

<ioa] 


.'ehce^v 
'xiitivee <it 
Coorg, 
variooa 



All this Onda its ooimterpart amongst 
the descendants of tiSe- plantation 
Negroes, whose tnother4ongaeB have, 
for many generations, been Bnglivh, 
French. 'Spanish or Portugaese; yet 
they oontinne to mispronottnce or 
i^eak those laagnages liarbaroasly. 
The phenomeaoin is explained by the 
Bnssian ^axplorer, Miktukho Maclay, 
who righdty attributes the absolute 
iinpomibiUty of our imitating oartain 
utterances in some of the New Ouinea 
languagee, to * fondaraental differences 
in the anatomioai stmotare of the 
ohoaralar system 
^ the two 

Ido^.v tBpmpeiiK. :aad Papoaii).. But 

racial 

difewaces, .that 



HULAVBDA'WS 'or trAvancokb'. 


fdvtne^'pf the pntvid^ rai>ther>tongne. 
iiske’'p^h,':1ifrl;'ly^ ni^BiiciovtBty 
snppIiiM «eme particulars of great 
ethnical ’vBIm. T^ns we learn that 
the ''tfitta MflayMts ap^'-a mixed 
Tamrl-^Malayan dialect with ehch a 
peoulmr pronnncwtibn as to he quite 
mnntenifthie to .the more oultared 
Deavidiaae of the plains. In fact their 
ooiwmand of artidolale speech is so 
weak that ' l>he defect is made |p hy 
gestnres/ The Nayadia also, who speak 
Malayafathi pTanonnoe it so badly that 
strangers '^eanool eaaily comprehend 
their speech,* ai|d the same is tme of 
the pnli^yaBs if «ot of all the 
peqtdee withcnt aacdpii^^^ 


the Oochiik and Other iow«casto abnvi> 
gpacs'n^ spiseithtg broken Dravidiah 
dialed^ #ere hot origimdiy Diuvidi* 
ana, hnt. as above panted out, a blend 
in diverse proportion of superimposed 
Negrito, Kolariaa and Dravidian 
racial strata. 

A migrating race is a conquering 
race. In ah midratiens the males of the 
oon%aering ralee cross with the females 
x4 the oon^ered race, and not »i«e 
versa. ' It aeeths ond Of the well establish* 
edresiiltd Of exact ^vestigations in An- 
thropo1<^y Ibht ' in a- m^ race, the 
hair, colOiif and eyes of the mother 
race fenf pe^et# and that the 
mental ohaeacteristios of the mixed 

U 


race are likely to be derived fmin th* 
conquering or father-race. The trolla 
of this maxim has been inaintained 
by Mr. Boas in his luithropomelrio 
examinations of the American Indians 
and by myself regarding some of 
the higher caster; of Cochin.' 

In India the later immigrants intor- 
miogied with the black abonjjiioeH 
and afterwards crossed with the 
Aryans. The same remark may ap- 
ply to the Bravidians vrith this differ* 
enco that both the black and the 
Mongol traits are effaced and the Aryan 
more accentuated. But there are i uany 
aberrant groups showing divetgenoes 
in all directions, as among the Kurum- 
bars and Todaa of the Nilgiris, 
the former approximating to the 
Mongol and the latter to the Aryan 
standard.^ 

According to Hir Herbert Btsiey, the 
DravidianK of South India are classi- 
fied into two grcittps, namely, the 
Scythlo-Dravidian and the Dravidian. 
The fiMirc' tynp luclodcd the Maha- 
L'otta Bmluii j IS of West India, ihe 
Kumbii) ead the Coorga. la all these the 
Bcythian aad the Dravidian elements 
Me oombinod, the fwaer ptedominat- 
ing in the higher groups and the 
latter in the lowen The head is broad* 
oomplexioti fair* hair on the face rather 
ecanty, stature medium, nose invariably 
fine but not conspicuously fine. 

The Dravidian type ext’-ndoJ from 
Ceylon to the valley of the Canges 
pervading the whole of Mysore, Hyde* 
rabad, the Central rrovinces, i/dost of 
Central India and Chota Nagpuu Its 
most characteristic representatives are 
the Paniyans, the Kadars and the 
Malavedans of the South Indian iliils 
and the Santhals of Chota Nagpur, 
Probably, the original tyjie cf the 
population of India h now modified to 
a very varying extent by, an admixtiue 
of Aryan, Scythian and Mongoloid 
elements. In typical specimens, the 
stature is short ur lielow uie^AU ; the 
complexion very dark approaching 
black, hair pientiTul with an occasional 

1, Ij. K. Aa»iiitliiikn»ibti» Aiyar, Cifckin TrifjcM- 
attd CAitss, Volti* I sod 1I« 

3, A. H. Kusiift, JIam Poft afb'i p. 






KNCYOLOPOTtA OF THE MADRAS PBEHlDENOY AND THE ADJACENT STATER 


t«ia4enoy to hatA long. 

tvem doprosMA; 

at .!;»!•$ to. makoA^T 

i»et app^jA»t,i 

It >» ol tw y yod by Bisley that th« 
h«a4 the 8cythio«Dr«ividian is 
bra«d„ and tiiat of the Dravidian long ; 
bW Taylor, in his ‘Origin o/ the 
ji^ffane,' refers to the Todas as fully 
bniohycephalic and the Dravidians 
to dolieho-cephalto. In the cephalic 
index of the classes selected as 
ropreuentatives of the difiorent areas. 
Mr. Thurston says that tliei-e is a 
constancy in the Tf^uUI and Malayalsm 
(dasses, hut not so in the Tulns. 
Cauarose and Telogns.^ Tbia 
variattou in tbe last two of the 
!at^ classes ninst be dne to some 
external inflneiioe which is absent 
in the fonuer. A similar comdatioy.ni 
type in the cephalic index is found 
among the Todas as the resBlt of his 
tuoasuremehts. Uis laeasuretneutsalao 
prove that .Tfrahmans have a higher 
cephalic mdex with a.aiider zangeintba 
northern than in the son thorn area. 
These variations aW, in ins opinion^ duo 
to crossings and mtmtniuglings whieh 
are said to hava taken place in former 
titneeas well as at present. Traditions 
also refer to Brabmahiun of a 
number of families of noo'Brahinah 
castes. Sir Alfred Lyall refers to a 
similar and gradual brahmnnising of the 
aboriginal non^Aryan or ehsteless 
triboH. " They pass,” he writes, 
" into Brahmans by natural upward 
transition which leads them to adopt 
the religion of the caste immediately 
above them,, id the social scale of 
composite populatioD among which 
they settled down ; and it may ha 
guessed that this process has been 
going on tor centuries.” 

In the M adras Census Bepor t ot 18dl , 
Mr. H. A. Stuart opines tbat theBrAb* 
plans of the Swth are of a mixed Aryan 
and Dravidian dssoent. In the earliest 
tUuos the caste division was uiooh less 
rigid than now, and a person of an- 
other caste eould become a Brahman by 
attaining the brahibtnieai functions. 

1. I/'Jw of JndM, 

2. Kdgifcr TbumUiii, mut af 

^ Si^Mihtirn India, VoL I, l»iio4uciicii, p, gli, 


As mr instanee of the kind, tlie Nam- 
/budirix contract sJliaooes, iufomial 
though they may :be, with the wohmn 
of the cottt^y,,«id it is not difficult to 
believe that on their first arrivid such 
unions were eommon, wd the children 
bom of them would be recognisad 
as Brahmadni though of an mferior 
easte. Whatever it might have been 
at the time of their early migratidn/ it 
is tolerably certain that they would 
never have allowed any such conces- 
sions within historic titaes. TheiearC 


in the ethnical ptoblems of f|o«|ll |nii|aik 
that nothing worthy of tM ttatiia h^ 
beea;AmaT(iwasoet^niitg':thsi pwiihei!’' 
of types persietii^|;,iA.^;«4^^ybta- 
wbieb no other CHtonltT'^ 
oan beconapared,' as . regards the inatiy 
'Wariaties,, The- whdla 

:itfilkiMr fas- it" 

tehte tn anthropdtogyl has hAin. w 
PcofisiMt' Dortay has s^ y^ceaBy* 
abukedi x^iefly beeausa ihvesti^atorf^ 
failing to define their probhimi^. 
have naturally come to no .eon^ 



popuhur fr^^tiona relating to the w hol«^ 
side ooaTSstibxi of aqo^Bridiiaans into 
Brahimu^. by jplajas Whp with a view to 
feed large numbers-in expiation of some 
sin or to gain religions m(H;it,:inake up 
the deficit at their bidding by theelova- 
tion of the regnisite number from ^ 
non- Brahman pommunity.' Rewe aud 
thare a few seotionsof them ore found, 
whom the orthodox commnnity do no| 
reoognise as sueh, though the ordinary 
members of the community regard them 
as an inferior class of Brahmans. 
Between a Brahmana ofa high culture 
with a fair complexion add a tdng 
narrow nose on the one bapl and a 
less civilised Brahman with dsrkakin 
and broad nose on the otheir thare is 
a difierende whieh can he adfhdaed 
only on the assumpidim ^ 
iiiixture, duoh m» ^ ckM^psAxities 


1 ' Thnnton," IMSm' 'ImM ''i^’lloNSkwn 

iWils. Intradnmiaa. 


. ei^usipt ' -. ’ The aeed ;.pf ^ ';ij' 

.'.eprvey .-is - ^ 

■.■tone : by, 

able than' the deteiminiatim’ of the 
number of types would be theipplioa- 
tion of anthropometry to the rate of 

growth of ,eh»ldf«o *“• 

bree^ng*. ' -o ’' 4;,-' 

Atywi Ooteadiirflea ef :Asu^avsk» liMUh. 

As fOr an is actniahy known fionii 
direct evidence, the first Aryans who- 
settted permanently in the South 
were tutentits, who civilised the people 
around and opened a vvay for more 
eiflbetn^ in^ions. The most promi- 
nent amongst them was Agastya who 
was famous forhis influenoe in the court 
of Kulasekbara, according to tradiiioii 
an early Psndyan king. He is called' 
the Tdmil sage. The tnountaia from- 
which the river Tamnqjmiay takta it« 





'lie is 

repnn^toi as iden- 
tiM il«^Hh stat Cauopus^ and is worship- 
ped near Cape Coinoi?ilx nndet* the title 
of Agastoswara. Agastya was one of 
title eati^ Pisiiis and the foterunner 
isi/ ah Aryan migration into the 
Penii^snla. Hama ' in his wander- 
ings "Visited Agastya's hermitage in 
the Dandaka forest near Panchavati. 
fie performed his penance on an island 


Bamayana as the enemies of the 
Aryans. They were repiesenied as 
repulsive in appearance. They were 
the native races of India w^ho opposed 
the advance of the Aryans. The ideas 
about them however are attended 
with confusion. Thus liavana.the king 
of the liakshasa kingdom of Ceylon, 
is said to have been descended from a 
Brahman sage. This coupled with • 
the fact that the opposition of the 


of Betingapatam but nothing more is Kakshasas to the Brahmans was always 
known of him, of a sectarian character, has caused 

OanVa holds the same place among some authorities to identify the liaksba- 
tiid as Agastya among Tamils, sas with the Buddhists of Ceylon. The 

" ‘ Buddhists however belonged to 

a much later period ; and this is 
merely atheory ex poet rf* facto. 
Bama is represented as the 
great champion of the Brahmans 
against Bakshasal In his war 
with Havana he is aided by 
Yanaras ov itionkeys who have 
their capital at Kmhkindha. 
The monkeys were the aborigi- 
nal tribes" of the Deccan who 
assisted the Aryan invaders. The 
name of* * monkeys ' may have 
been given to them from their 
personal Appearance In one 
passage however their kingdom 
is called that of the Vilnara. 
dhwuja or ‘ Monkey banner,’ 
BO that the symbol may have 
developed the history. The 

story of Parasurarna or ‘ Bama 
with the axe/ son of Jamadag- 
ni, is well known. He was the 
enemy of Ivshatriyas. The tradi- 
tion, which relates to the 

struggle for the supremacy between 
the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas, 

again ascribes the origin of the 

country of Malabar to him. 

Ancient Deccan 

The Kev. T. Foulkes in a review 
of the various legends sums up the 
information from them to the following 
effect: — They show, he says, that there 
has been a prevailing belief from very 
early times that Deccan was the seat of 
well ordered monarchical governments 
as far back as, and therefore some time 
before, the time of Baghoo, the great 
grandfather of liarna, the hero of the 
Bamayana. The monarchy was heredi- 
tary and absolute. The purity of blood 
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He lived in the court of Andhraragya, 
thA king in whose reign Sanskrit was 
first introduced into the Telugii coun- 
try. Canva was the earliest writer on 
Tolugu Grammar. But his work is lost. 
The Bisbi Dattatreya is regarded as an 
incarnation of Vishnu. He was the 
patron of Kartavecrya, king of the 
fieihayas, who was subsequently killed 
by Parasurarna for insulting the father 
of the latter, the sage Jamadagni. The 
Baba Boodan range in Mysore is 
sacred t6 Dattatreya. Gau tai na Buddha 
was considered as a rishi by the 
Brahpians. 

Rakthaaaa and Vanavaa 

Tbe BakshasiA^ are continually 
mentioned tn the llahabharata and 


was maintained by intermarriages in tb e 
ruling houses, and the daughters of the 
rulers obtained their husbands mostly 
by their own choice from several rival 
candidates. The Deccan in those days 
contained the kingdoms of Kalinga, 
Chola and Pandya on the eastern side 
and to the west of these, the kingdoms 
of Vidarbha, Kishic.a, Matsya» Andhra, 
Poundra, Mabishca, Kerala and some 
others. These kingdoms contained 
cities, towns, villages, towers and 
citadels ; and some of the cities had 
wide streets and were fortified with 
walls and gateways. The capital cities 
had palaces of a considerable size 
with an upper storey approached 
by ail external fiight of stops, with 
dining halls sufficiently large to 
entertain five him died guests at a 
banquet, with wide State rooms sup- 
ported by pillars of gold and doorways 
ornamented with jewels, besides private 
apartments. There were eminent fami- 
lies in those kingdoms, and some of 
the members of these held offices at 
courts which they could resign at 
pleasure. Among the court officers 
was a Brahman priest whom the king 
could dismiss and give appointment to 
at his pleasure. It was the Brahman 
priests who performed the royal mar- 
riages, who ware entitled to advise the 
king and who wore employed as the 
king’s State emissaries, d'he palaces 
contained a large number of dancing 
girls holding an official position and 
a large establishment of servants. The 
palaces were guarded by warders and 
watch dogs. Thf*. ruhu’s had large 
armies at their disposal and the cities 
were, protected by garriHOUS of soldiers. 
The poople oin ployed their leisure 
hoars in attending their religious: 
jjreachings and tlioatrical performances, 
in which theij- rulers also joined them. 
They cultivated the arts of house-build- 
ing, house decoration, of jewidlery 
and coining of money ami of work- 
ing in metals and other similar arts. 
The kings adorned tlicir pers<jns with 
garlands ])cndent car-rings and jewels 
of gold. Thcii- loslivc dress included 
silk garlands in tiunr marriages. The 
religions .service was performed by 
priests. 

Thc‘ religion of those days consisted 
in the worship of the Devas with Indra 
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as their head, to whom control over 
human affairs was attributed. Cere- 
monial sacrifices were offered to Agni. 

There were Brahmans in the Deccan, 
some of whom were employed in the 
state affairs as well as in religious 
offices, while others devoted themselves 
to an ascetic life, partly dwelling in 
solitary hermitages in the forest which 
skirted the limits of a civilized life and 
partly forming themselves into expen- 
sive monastic communities. These 
latter were connected with similar 
religious bodies in North India. The 
Brahmans proceeded from these in- 
stitutions as itinerant fireachers, spread- 
ing their gosped throughout the coun- 
try and receiving alms from the people. 

The Aryans, in w^hatever numbers 
they might have come, abandoned their 
own language in favourof the Dravidian 
languages; and at the outset, at any rate, 
they modified, to a great extent, their 
religion and customs Their ascend- 
ency W'HH gr.*dually brought aluuit by 
tbe arts of peace. 1 f it had been brought 
about by warlike im ans some tradi- 
tions of the fact would have survived. 
There are no such traditions. T’he 
names of the Brahmiuical race, 
distlnguisbed in Tamil as ' Ayynr' 
or fathers and ‘ lUunpar ’ or over- 
seers, point to power gained by 
administrative ability rather than by 
violence. The history of Aryan 
colonization of the south is little 
more than a history of the religion, 
manners and customs. It may be known 
from the Mahabharata thattiie Aryans 
had not yet advanced far into India. 
An important point lo be noticed in 
the Kamayana is the mention of 
hermitages inhabited by Brahminical 
sages and scattered about in the 
Deccan and Southern India, from 
which it will be seen that the Aryans 
extended their influence in this manner 
by small and gradual encroachments 
and not by force of amis. 

Early History of South India 

The history of South India is dealt 
with in txitnso in its proper place in 
this Encyclo})U‘dia, and wo shall here 
confine ourselves to the facts of history 
essential for our purpusij. When we 
‘come to tbe earliest period of the 


history of South India, for w'hich any 
records archeological or otherwise 
exist, it is found that the Dravidian s 
were ruled over by kings taken 
from among the same stock as them- 
selves. They appear to have been, 
to a certain extent, under the influence 
of the Aryan settlers, the representa- 
tives of whom were Brahmans They 
were proliably located in large towns 
alone, and did not come in contact 
with the agricultural population. The 
Sanskrit names given to places existed 
only in the Sanskrit writings of the 
settlers Dravidian rulers wore derived 


for the most part from the Solar, Lunar 
and Agnicula families of the north. 
The Jirahmans were employed for their 
talents, by the .ruling families of the 
South. The Tamil country in the 
extreme South, to wliich the name 
Dravida is strictly applicable, is divided 
into the three principal kingdoms of 
Pandya, Chola and Chera. The west 
coast separately developed an independ- 
ence. The eastern coast was occupied 
by the Pallava kingdom which was 
equally ancient. The inhabitants of 
the three kingdoms spoke the ancient 
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Tamil language and employed ik 
written alphabet now known ss Vatte^ 
zhuthn. 

The Pandyae 

The Pandyan kingdom was the 
most prominent dynasty in the extreme 
south, which the Aryans were first 
Mcquainted with. In a later edition 
of the Mahabharata it is stated that 
Arjuna, one of the five Pandavites^ 
married a daughter of the Pandya 
king in the course of his wander* 
ings. It might be an instance of 
poetic license. The earliest direct 
notice of the Pfindyan kingdom comes 
from the Ceylonese Mahd-^ 
rauso from which it ap- 
pears that Vijaya, the 
Aryan, after first marrying 
a Yacshee or demoness, pro- 
bably a Singalese of the 
country, obtained, in mar- 
riage, the daughter of the 
l^mdyan ruler. The date 
given by the Mukamnso 
tor Vijaya 's arrival in Cey- 
lon is 548 B.C - Northern 
Ceylon was then probably 
tributary to the Pandyan 
king. Prom that time 
mention Is frequently made 
of this kingdom along with 
the kingdoms of Chela and 
Chera, the ruler of the 
last of which was known 
us of Jveralapiitra. Magas- 
thenes, who was sent in 
as an ambas- 
sador from the court of 
Seleucus Nicator of Baby- 
lon to Chandnigupta, king 
of Pataliputia, recorded the 
existence of this kingdom in 
the extreme south. Keferring to a female 
ruler, allusion is made to the polyandric 
custom then prevailing on the west 
coast, under which inheritance was in 
the female line and the fcmalo members 
of the ruling families assumed a 
special dignity. Strain) in 20 A. D. 
gives an account of an embassy sent by 
the Pandyan ruler from the west coast 
to the Emperor Augustus. Pliny later, 
in A, D. 77, calls these people the 
“Pandui,” and says they were the only 
race in India ruled by women. The 
little tract styled the Periplus of the 
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Srtf^fhrmm Hea (about 80 A D ) makes 
a similar remark asstgning at least 
Travancore south of Alleppy to Pandya. 
The most ancient capital of this king- 
dom was Korkay at the mouth of the 
Tambrapurni river, and this was the 
seat of the Government in the time of 
Vijaya. It is now an insignificant 
village five miles from the coast, but 
excavations from the neighbourhood 
show the remains of a once extensive 
area of human habitation. The chief 
industry of Korkay was the i)earl- 
fishery, and its chief commerce con- 
sisted in tht- export of rice. The 
migratory habits of the pearl-oyster 


Travancore. Asoka’s insori ptions s|)eak 
of the Chera ruler under the name of 
Keralaputra. There are traditions to 
show that the Chriiatnaudalain included 
once the present Mysore, Coimbatore 
and Salem, the old Tondoinad and 
the present South Malabar in Cochin. 
It is related that the Pandyan ruler, 
when invaded by enemies, was in the 
habit of resorting to the kings of Chora 
for help. South Travancore was at 
any rate free from foreign invasion. 

On the Malabar coast north of Tra- 
vancore, a part of the country was 
early brahmanised, and the word 
Chera was converted into Kerala. 


tliem in gold, silver and the art ward 
of Kuropo. 1 

Numismatic evidences bring to light 
the fact that the Indian tjade witli 
Home was most active during thd 
period of 80 years Inuu AngustuR to 
Nero (A. D. (iH). Foi* the largest 
number of coins discovered in Southern 
India refers to this period. India ex- 
ported mostly spices, precious stomjs 
and perfumes 'riiere had been a 
decline of commerce between India 
and the Homan .Kmpire during the 
interval between Noro and Cara 
calla (A. U. 217), as might be inferrc'd 
from the very small numher of coins 
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might have led to the abandonment of 
the coast as a seat of the Pandyan 
Government. The transfer of the cafd- 
tal to Madura must have been probably 
about the end of the fourth century. 

The Cholas 

All traditions point to the Chola 
kingdom as being of the sauie age as 
the Pandyan. The Cholas were cons- 
tantly at war wiih the Hand vans. 
'Their early history is almost a coui|)lete 
blank, but they first came into promi- 
nent hist u'icil notice either at a much 
later period or about the eleventli cen- 
tury of the Christian Era. 

The Cheraa 

The name Chlra like Pandya means, 
in ancient Tamil, toddy or palm-juice, 
and it is the oldest known name for 


Kerala is plainly an offshoot from 
Chera. The boundaries of this 
kingdom were said to be indeterminate 
and in its widest sense it extended 
from Gocurna to Cape Comorin The 
traditional origin together with the 
early history of the kingdom is 
described in works calbnl Keralol- 
pathy and Keralapuranain. 

In the words of Vincent A. K. 
Smith, Tamil land had tim good 
fortune to possess three precious 
commodities not procurable elsewhere, 
namely, pepper, pearls and beryN 
The Tamil States maintainol power- 
ful navies and were visited freely by 
ships from both the east and the 
west, which brought merchants of 
various places eager to buy the })earls, 
pepper and beryls and other choice 
commodities of India and to pay for 


which belong to tluK period ; but tlio 
bccidental trade revived though slightly 
undei- Uui r*y/^antian Emperors. The 
localities of the c,oinH discovered point 
to the conclusion that the precious 
stones, cotton and muslins were not in 
great demand in Home, liut that an 
ex[iort trade was brisk in pepper and 
spices, shi})) ed from the southern jiorts 
both of the east and the west. The most 
interesting discoveries of this period 
are the liiids at Madura comprising 
two classes of Homan coins, the copper 
issues of the re.gular Homan c.oinago 
and the small (*.ojjper coins locally 
minted [or daily usc. 'I’lx; Homan 
commercial agents took uj) llieir resi- 
dence insmiKMif the capitals and marts 
of South India for trade purposes at a 
time when the Homan Empire was 
being overrun by barbarians, 'rhorc 

I. Kji(lh!i»«uriiacl Mook'rjew, A Iliatarn of 
Indian, ain^piung and MiirUtmc Activity, pp. 127— 
la^i. 
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18 also reason to believe that consi- 
denil)le colonies of lioman subjects 
enf^uged in trade were settled in South 
India during the first two centuries 
ol the Christian Kra. They w(;rc des- 
cril)ed by the European subjects as 
powerful Yavanas and dund> MU'tchas 
(l>arbarians), who, (dad in complete 
armour, a(;ted as body-guards to two 
Tamil kings; whihi the })eaiitiful large 
ships of the Yavanas lay oil Ma/ures 
(Cranganore) to reccave the cargoes of 
pepper paid loi by Homan gold. 
Koman soldiers were enlisted in the 
Kervi(;e of the Paiidyas and otlier 
I'aniil kings. Tlmy \v(ire emidoyed 
to guard the. gates of the fort of Madura. 
;it is even stated that a tcmide dedicated 
to Augustus (^^xisUal at Ma/ures. Th<i 
Mahabharata s|)(aiks of the Komans 
coming to the Emperor Yudhishtira 
with valuable presents on the occasion 
of the llajasUAii Yaga at Indraprasta 
or Delhi, In the Hindu astrological 
works their names are mentioned. 
Teriidiis also makes similar references 
to these facts. India also maintained 
a sort of political connection iK'sideH 
the commercial. 

The name and activity of the Chola 
bnipeiois wen' not conliiuHl within 
the limits of tin? 1 »iiy of Jlengal. Tlie> 
appeal’ to have eairic'd on their inter- 
com se with ilie countries ot Ihv far 
cast as lar as China. In the St<njsJult, 
ai Oimese work, tlie, names ol the two 
C-hobi kings woi’e nu ntisuied who sent 
embassies with triluiies to China. 
The last (unbassy eonsisled of I'l 
men. It was pndiabl), lik(^ most 
of tlie missions to the coast of China, 
notb'Ug better than a trading expedi- 
tion on joint account, the 7*J ambas- 
hudt>i's being tlu^ slian'-holders ot their 
super-cargot^s. ^ 

Language 

word Dravida, used as a 
symuivni lor ^J’aniil, is also apjdied to 
iht' liact of country exbmding along 
the east coast ol India in>ni Tirupatlii 
(near Madras) to Capt'. roiiioiui for 
about sixty miles into the interior. Jt 
is also loosely applied to the whole 
of South India. Dr. Caldwell applied 
the term to tlie languages of South 

l, Rawlinsoii }1. (I., hUenourH' bvtH'Cvn India 
\id //.( Wi.^uni Wvild, (Vi»rui- VI, ir* HU- 12C. 


India, and * Dravidians ' to the people 
Bpeaking them. Some early Sanskrit 
writers called the languages of South 
India liy the general term Andhra 
Draridahhaska or the language of 
tJio Andhras and Dravidas. i.e., of the 
Telugus and THinilians. Canarese was 
included in the Telugu, and Malayalam 
in the Dravida. The Dravidian lan- 
guages unlike the North Indian 
languages, and more unlike the origi- 
nal Sanskrit, are agglutinative, and 
have no connection of any sort wdth 
the Aryan or (juasi-Aryan languages of 
N(jrth India. As regards their posi- 
tion among the Non-Aryan languages 
tlic (juestion is very subtle, and they 
have been classed among the Turanean 
languages. They are incomparably 
older than Sanskrit in point of time, 
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and it is nut unreasonabh^ to suppose 
that they once extended over the whole 
of Hindustan, and have been driven to 
their jiresent position in thesenith and 
along the coast by the encroachment 
of other languages from the north- 
west, tlmugh therti is little material 
evidence to substantiate it. The old 
alphabets special to the Dravidian 
languages were Vatfeshnttu or round 
writing and Kolezhuttn or upright 
writing. The two are almost identical 
and I’opre^ent together a style totally 
distinct from any other Indian alphabet. 
Tim Vniitzhuitu is no longer used 
and Kolezhiittu remains only in docu- 
ments issued by the reigning families 
on the west coast. These alphabets 
have lieen superceded throughout the 
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country by alphabets borrowed from 
the North or compounded with them. 

Though archaeological remains and. 
other considerations prove the existence 
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of many races of men prior to the 
Dravidians in the south of India, it can- 
not be said that much evidence of this 
comes from the science of language 
in the present state of study. Langua- 
ges are almost singularly persistent. 
But they are equally liable to be lost, 
especially among primitive peoples. It is 
said that many languages in the world 
have come into existence, have been 
developed and have then disappeared. 
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American Negroes forgetting their own- 
language, now speak mutilated English, 
In India the Kooc tribe of Terai are 
known to have lost their Tibeto- 
German language which once belonged 
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to them and to have adopted in its 
place Bengali. This is* only one in- 
stance out of the many which must 
have occurred, it is possible that 
future research may show traces of 
several populations prior to the 
Dravidians in South India derived 
from the vocabulary of the existing 
languages, but grammatically no such 
language has survived unless it be 
that of the Kolarians, who may or 
may not have actually preceded the 
Dravidians on the same area. 

The Savaras and Gadabas of the 
Northern Circars have a Kolarian 
language similar to the Dravidian type. 
It has been said that they enteied 
into India from the north-east. But 
the grounds of this statemejit are 
merely hypothetical. The Brahui and 
the Dravidian languages arc said to 1)6 
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somewhat allied. The Brahui tribes 
are said to have strong affinities in the 
following particulars: — The cases of 
nouns are expressed not by their inflec- 
tions but V)y prefixed separate words. 
The number of nouns is ordinarily 
denoted by the use of separate particles 
of pluralization, viz,, many, several, etc. 
Adjectives are destitute of comparatives 
and superlatives. The Brahui pronoun 
* thou ’ is Ni, as in all Dravidian 
tongues. The Brahui ‘ you,’ Nuni, 
agrees with old Dravidian forms. 

CASTE 

Caste has been found as a common 
attribute of humanity in all ages and 


in all countries. A general name for 
it has been invented only within the 
last four centuries, and tlio name was 
first applied in Southern India. 
When the Portuguese began to trade 
with Southern India at the end 
of the fifteenth century, they found 
among the natives of the country, and 
especially on the west coast, more' 
prominent example.^- of this description 
of social distinction than any which 
they had before been accustomed 
to. The subject was understood l)y 
th(un chiefly with regard to questions 
of the sub-divisum of labour, various 
classes of the community being addicted 
hereditarily to the same pursuit. Jbit 
they soon recognised that the dis- 
tinction in some cases arose merely 
from a difference of stock or race. They 
a[)pliod to these divisions of S()ciety the 
term emta, a Bortuguese and Spanish 
word meaning ‘ breed.’ The word has 
now become very widely known, as 
indicating not only all the Indian social 
distinctions but some also of Burope. 
Though it is said that the caste system 
was, in a measure, introduced into 
Southern India as a result of the Aryan 
colonization, it cannot be said that 
Southern India has been slow In adopt- 
ing it, It may be that the forms m 
which caste appears might have be- 
longed as much to the Dravidian as to 
the Aryan rac.es. 

T he various elements which go to 
make up the distinction of caste, are re- 
ligion, locality, social compatibility 
or the reverse, birth and occupation. 
The original organisers of caste were, at 
a very early date, careful to associate it 
with sentiments of religion. Hence 
there is at present a general connection 
between caste and religion. A Jf rah man 
may worship Vishnu or Siva. A Shai- 
vite may be indifferently a Sudra or a 
Pariah. Locality has, in many cases, 
given its definition to a caste, as for 
example Cnttay Vellalar who, in the 
fort of Shreovaicuntam in the Tinne- 
velly District, form a caste completely 
isolated and localised. Social compati- 
bility or its opposite is also the most 
modern and distinctive of the attri- 
butes of caste. The rules divide 
themselves into those for interdiniug 
and for intermarriage. Where there 
is a disability in either of these parti- 
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ciilars, it is certain that there is a 
distinction of caste The principle of 
birth must be regarded from two points 
of view. Per a man is born into the 
caste of Ills mother, and, ex ’Cpt under 
extra<)rilinar v circuiustancos or (except in 
the case of the Uiwest orders, where his 
act ions pass nuinitieed, he must rcuuaiu 
there. If birth is taken to imply etluiu^al 
origin, the lapse of time and numtuoiis 
accidents have left less of those 
distinctions tlian is often supposed 
under tlie brahminical system ; and at 
the commencement in the Northern 
India, race formed the basis of caste. 

Caste in Sanskrit is ranui or colour, 
and the first aim of tlie institution as 
understood by the Aryans was to 
erect a biii’rier between themselves and 
tlie dark(5r races whom tliey met. The 
races of Kshatriyas and Vaisyas have 
almost, if not entirely, disappeared. 
The original Brahmin element intro- 
duced into the south must have been 
very small, and lias in the course of 
ag(^s been almost absorbed into the 
population, b’air Bralnnins do still 
remain, l)Ut they arc com])aratively 
rare in the south of India. As to the 
Dravidians, the laws of intermarriage 
between t;astes liave never been strict 
enough to prevemt fusion of race. It 
must also l)ti stated then that whereas 
ethnical desc.ent was originally the 
iiiosf distinctive mark of caste, it is 
now of the least importance. Occupa- 
tion at ])iesont is the most distinctive 
mark of all. b’or the position of the 
Aryans in the South was little more 
than that of administrators, and they 
must, to a certain extent, have confined 
themselves to developing that which 
they found there. In a labouring 
pojailation such as that of the Dravi- 
dians it is .highly probable that there 
were guild institutions, and it would 
be on these, that the Aryans would 
graft the caster laws to which they 
were attached. It is certain that this 
must have been the real origin of South 
Indian castes. Wiicn tfuj Brahmins 
themselves and tlie wild tribes, who 
have no castes, arc put on one side, 
the test of occu))ati()n is one of the 
first that occurs. It has been said 
that social disabilities must also be 
reckoned; but these are more useful* 
for distinctions in minor subdivisions. 
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The Brahminloal claBsifloation of 
Caetee * 

This is based not so much on analysis 
as on tradition It consists first of a 
broad distinction between those who 
have castes and those who have not. 
For those who have castes, there is the 
division into the twice-born, entitled 
to wear the sacred thread, namely 
the priesthood, the warrior or the 
executive class and the trading classes, 
and the once born, namely the Siidras 
or survival class, who are not entitled to 
the wear sacred thread. Those without 
castes are not arranged. The term 
Sudra is never used by those who are 
not Brahmans. How far the distinc- 
tion between the Hindu and an out- 
caste is a race distinction, or whether 
it is a distinction of races out of the 
Brahminical organization is an unsol- 
ved problem. 

Originally the Dravidians of South 
India were divided into tribes, but the 
tribe was not the close community 


and a fictitious genealogy prepared 
t ) gratify the pride of the sovereign. 
This process maybe seen in operation 
in a few instances even at the present 
day. 

Claims to belong to the third or the 
Vaisya division have also been put for- 
ward by pure Dravidian tradiug castes, 
and these have becui supported by 
similar material provided by the fertile 
brain of tiie inventive Brahmin, who 
is, however, extremaly jeal )Us of any 
new admissions to his own c!as.s.^ 

The Dravidian oonoeptlon of Caste 

The Dravidian distinctions of casto 
are based on the narrow tribes, and, 
within each tribe, on the occupations. 
This is a natural conception of a 
people secure in their own institutions. 
The Aryan conception is a large senti- 
ment developed by a powerful race. It 
is primarily that of blood, and consisted 
of first a tribe comprising the whole 
Aryan community, secondly those with 
whom they were in intimate connection, 


tions and it is dillicult, if not impos- 
sible, at the |)rcseut moment to say 
where the one had ended and the other 
begun. 

The Aryan system of caste was not 
tlie growth of a single ags' or even of 
a few cionturies. 'ITioiigli religions and 
social distinctions were known among 
the, Aryans from the turn', ol’ theii- 
entrance h) India, caste in the present 
sense of the tenu did not exist ameng 
them. 

The peculiar claseifloation of * hands ' 

It may not be out of place in this 
connection to give a short account of 
a division of <‘, asters which does not 
exist elsewhere, namt'Jv, tlm division 
of the right and left hands or the 
\‘nhing(Ui and Ymiangag. A sijnikir 
division ( xists among the Saktlii wor- 
Bi i])pei s but ii lias no connection with 
this. The division is associated with 
the contest for precedence in social 
matters. The^ following arc* the mo.st 
important of the cjastes which take 
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KADARS 



■that the caste has now become. In 
early times all Dravidians were regard- 
ed as ontcastes, and even a Brahman, 
who came to the Dravida country, was 
held to be a Mletch i ; bat when the 
Brahman immigrants became more 
numerous, the Dravidian tribes were 
gradually arranged into castes and the 
majority of them were placed in the last 
of the four divisions of Manu. The 
rulers, however, were, in many cases, 
^elevated to the position of Kshatriyas, 


and thirdly those who were wiUiout 
their sphere of recognizance. Amongst 
the first named, ancient disunetions of 
occupations were preserved, namely, of 
priests, warriors arid utilitarian classes. 
From this entire view arose live Aryan 
divisions namely lirahrnins, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas, Sudras and outcastes. South 
Indian caste is a combination of the 
Dravidian and the Aryan classifica- 

1. C«n»«J n/ /'««*». isai. Vol. XIV. Ma'imi, 

p. 2.S1. 


part in tlic disputes of the rival particis. 
On tlic loft hand arc ClieUies, iirl isans, 
oilmoiigers, wtiavers, I’al.navar, male 
leather workers and fomale I’ullis; and 
on the rigl)t hand, Vtillalar. Cavarays, 
Comatlies, acc'iuntanls, silk weavers, 
male I’ullies, Pariahs, and female leather 
workers, ft is lo he noted that tlio 
females of the inferior castes take 
diflerent sides from their husbands in 
these disputes. Brahmans, shepherds 
and rjatanis, who are foresworn to * 
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caste ol)SOi'viin(H\ take no jiart in these 
disputes and o(‘faij)y a neutral position. 
As to the origin of the division, it is to 
noted that while the left haiul every- 
where. eoni prises tlu‘ live guilds ol 
goJd-sinitlis, iron-smiths, eopper-sniiths 
<!arpent(a‘s and masons along with tlu? 
leather dressers and lew other lower 
castes, the right liand eom|)rises the 
princ/ijial eastes of the country. In 
sh(U‘t, it is a dispute between the princi- 
pal artiticers, agricultural and mercan- 
tile, and i^thia’ classes. The former Pun- 
chiller wear the saert'd thread. On the 
west (Hiast the league consists of four 
classes — carpenters or acharis, lirass 


founders, smiths and masons being ex- 
cluded. The circumstance that when 
the outcasto tribes are excluded, a group 
of live castes belonging to the right 
hand is opposed to a group of live 
castes belonging to tlio left luiiul may 
possibly have given rise to the iiaiue 
of ‘ hands.’ 

Stability of castes and tribal ijroups 

At the oOtset caste apfiears to bo 
fixed and unchangable. But this is not 
the case. The process of change is 
very slow and imperceptible. From 
the dynamical point of view the most 
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important features of the castes arc 
the op()08ing forces of repulsion 
and attraction. When one section 
of a caste develops peculiarities of any 
kind, a different occupation, luil)itat or 
a social practice or a different religious 
cult, the tendency for it is to rogiu*d it- 
self, and 1)0 regarded by the other 
sections of the caste, as something quite 
different. The feelings grow stronger 
with time, and at last the main body of 
the caste withdraws from the marriage 
league, the result being a new sub-caste 
and often, in the end, a new caste. 
When on the other hand, a section of 
one caste adopts the occupation of 
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another, there is a tendency for it to 
become absorbed in the latter. Out- 
siders will look on it as a section of 
the caste which follows the occupation 
in question. It will very gradually 
begin to adopt the same ceremonial 
observances, to be served by the same 
family priest, and to worship the same 
tutelary deity. Later on, the fact that 
it has all these things in common with 
the caste in question will create the 
belief that it sprang from the same 
source, and it will end by being regard- 
ed as a genuine sub-caste. Sometimes 
owing to hypergamy or other causes, 
brides are in a deficiency and command 
a high price, and the grossest frauds 
are practised. In Kashmir the girls 
of the lower castes are often sold to 
high caste people, who, if they happen 
to be handsome enough, accept them 
as legitimate brides.^ Frauds of this 
kind are familiar to magistrates in 
Northern India. Sometimes the un- 
fortunate bridegroom fearing the 
disclosure of the scandal, which may 
force the caste council to take action, 
prefers to accept the situation without 
a protest. Similar instances are 
abundant in Southern India also. 

Some of the castes are dissatisfied 
with their own present social posi- 
tion and aspire for one higher 
than that which Hindu Society in 
general is inclined to accord them. 
The Kammalans, Kamasalas and the 
Patnulkarans desire to be classed as 
Brahmins. ThePallis or Vanniyans, the 
Shannas and some of the Balijas claim 
tobeKshatriyas. The Comatties, Moo- 
thansand some Vellalas state that they 
are Vaisyas. The Panikans of Tinne- 
velly wish to be treated as Vellalas. 
In many castes, sub-divisions may be 
found which adopt the brahminical 
customs of infant marriage, vegetari- 
nism, etc., while the main body 
of the caste adheres to its original 
observances. Thus the Kollans of 
Tanjore shave their heads and call in 
Brahmans at their ceremonies, while 
their brethren, across the border in 
Madura, continue to merely tie their 
hair in a knot and employ their own 
people to officiate as priests. This 
advance of one section will surely, in 

1. CtnmsBfpoft, Kashmir, 1911, Vol. I, p. 441. 


time, enhance the social estimation of 
the caste as a whole. Such changes 
and many others are sufficiently per- 
sistent to result in the gradual evolution 
of entirely new castes. The Jadhpus 
afford an example. They were origin- 
naliy Khonds, but they have now 
given up eating beef and taken to 
infant marriage and the worship of the 
Hindu Grods. They are now practi 
cally a distinct caste.i Thus the 
evolution of new castes is gradually 
going on. The Nairs whose customs 
have aroused special interest are noithei- 
a caste nor even a tribe; they are 
rather a community including various 
elements, an aristocratic group of 
Sudras or menials including various 
suh-castes with various occupations. 2 
The Tarakans have become Nairs. 
Regarding the Vellalas, the farmers oi 
the Tamil country, Mr. Thurston 
writes : “ They are now-a-days Vellalas, 
and pretend that they belong to that 
caste although in origin they had no 
connection with it. These nominally 
cannot intermarry with any of the 
genuine Vellalas; but the caste is so 
widely diffused that it cannot protect 
itself against the invasions, and after a 
few generations the origin of the new 
recruits is forgotten, and they have no 
difficulty in passing themselves off as 
real members of the community. In 
the case of South Indian castes, the 
law of mother-right is equally remark- 
able.” 


Caste and Race 

The relation of caste to race has 
often been discussed and various con- 
flicting theories have been enunciated. 
At one extreme is that of Nesfiold who, 
assuming the essential unity of the 
Indian race, denies any general differ- 
ence of blood between Aryans and 
aborigines, and holds that caste is a 
question of occnf)ation. According to 
him by the time that the caste sy.stem 
and its restrictions on marriage wore 
evolved, the Aryan blood had already 
been absorbed beyond recovery into the 

1, Census f)/ If id ia, 1901, Vol. XV, Madras, pp. 
180& lat. 

2. L K. Aiiantbakrishna Iyer, The Cochin 
Tribes and Castes, Vol. II, Introduction. 
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indigenous, so that no caste, not even 
a Brahman, could claim to have sprung 
from Aryan ancestors. The antithesis 
of this theory is Eisley’s view that the 
primary distinction was one of race, 
engendered by the contact of the con- 
quering fair-skinned Aryans and the 
conquered black aborigines. The 
former despised tlie latter though they 
had too few women of their own. They 
were often obliged to take aboriginal 
girls as their wives. Later on when 
the scarcity no longer existed they 
closed their ranks without any further 
intermixture, and when they did 
this, each groove became a caste like 
those of the present day. There was 
a regular gradation of social rank, 
the coiiiijiunities of [)mv Aryan and 
pure aboriginal st(K‘k ])eiijg respectively 
at the top and bottom and those w'ith 
varying degrees of racial intermixture, 
in tlie middle. Once started, the 
principle of endogamy was strengtli- 
ened and extended to groups formed 
otherwise than on a racial basis, until 
the modern multiplicity of caste was 
evolved. Even now caste largely 
corresponds to race ; and in Northern 
India at least, the social status of a 
caste is indicated by its physical type, 
those at the top having an Aryan, and 
those at the bottom an aboriginal 
physiognomy. Taking the nose as the 
characteristic feature, he asserted that 
castes vary according to the average 
nasal index of their mendiers. Il(^ did 
not, certainly, mean that each indivi- 
dual caste had its distinctive physical 
type ; but each social stratum, coinjuis- 
ing a numlierot (.‘astes oi similar stand- 
ing, can thus Ixi distinguished from 
those above and below W 

RELIGION 

The popular religion of the Hindus 
roughly embraces a set of deities rjuite 
original, a class of those of njix('<d or 
doubtful origin, and tliirdly tliosc. deriv- 
ed from the J>rah minimal system. 
The original population has really bor- 
rowed something irom tlie Brahminical 
worship, while at the same time it has 
given numerous deities. A groat 

1, People of India, p. 7G ; Census Bepori, ^ 
p. S81. 
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ijuajority of the populations still retains 
beliefs which are too primitive to be 
assimilated with the brahininical reli- 
gion, which in point of influence is of 
the first importance. 

Ancestor worship 

Homage to remoto ancestors is not 
a ju’actice among the Dnividians, 
though observances are j)ai(i to deceas- 
ed relatives, with th(3 intention that 
they may not turn to do harm to the 
living. This is the result of the wor- 
ship paid through terror to the shades 
of docoased persons It is said that 
the ancestor worship of the Todas 
seen IS tf) have been borrowed from 
the ancient Kurumbars. Ancient Dra- 
vidians burnt their dead and deposited 
their ashes and honcjs in cinerary 
urns and vessels of baked (day Jint 
in HOiucj cases tbci cairns yield bones 
which have not l^oen injured by fire. 
Along with the huirian remains, 
are buried in some cases weapons of 
iron or the uinaments of the deceased. 
These |)eo))le have some vague notions 
of a future lifea which may he undor- 
stood from the care and labour they 
bestow on the Be[)ulchre of the dead, 
providing, in the tomb, the various 
articles which had been useful to the 
deceased. Where fear ceased and vene- 
ration began it is not possible to say. 

Hero worship 

This is unknown to the Dravidians. 
They do not act with any ho])e of 
reward or any fear of punishment 
which will arise after death. They 
do not believe in metempsychosis or 
the passage of a soul through the 
bodies of many animals. There is yet 
in some way a belief in a future state. 
In their primitive state they are said 
to possess no idea of an all -pervading 
power; still less do they contemplate 
a benevolent personal d(^ity. ** T'hey 
fear that which is beyond their com- 
prehension, and are not averse to 
convert such ideas or ol)jocts into the 
embodiments of supernatural power.” 
They are no longer in a state which 
recognises fetishism ; and stocks and 
stones do not in Iheii estimation have 
• any inherent power, but represent' 
only the habitation of other powers. 


Fetish worship 

A relic of fetish worship still 
subsists in the festival of Grown or 
Saraswati, at which oflerings are 
made to the tools and imple- 
ments in the exercise of his 
calling, the labourer wor- 
shipping his plough and the 
mason his trowel. In South- 
ern India live stones daubed 
with red, and called Pandu, 
are regarded as guardians of 
the fields. Ammonites and 
meteorites are also wor- 
shipped as representatives 
of Vishnu. Here man con- 
scious of powers within him- 
self is unable to conceal 
the absence of power in 
external objects. In the 
operations of nature, how- 
(iver, he is early aware of 
the existence of actual 
forces which cannot becom- 
prehendc^d. Hence the attri- 
bution to external objects 
of a mysterious power to 
harm or benefit. 

Demon worship 

The real worship of the population 
consists in doing homage either to 
demons to avert their displeasure or 
to deities, who rule such demons, in 
order to induce their interposition. The 
former kind of worship is more com- 
mon than the latter But the dis- 
tinction between the two cannot be 
always really determined. It is 
believed that hosts of demons surround 
them. They have their origin in many 
ways. Most frequently they are the dis- 
embodied spirits of human beings w^ho 
have met with a violent or sudden 
death. A great number of them is 
believed to live iu trees, but some 
wander to and fro. Sometimes they 
occupy the body of a man, when all 
that the latter does is the demon’s 
acts. Generally they cause no more 
than malady to the living. They are 
also responsible for diseases among 
cattle and other mishaps. In fact the 
unseen world is ever hostile. The visi. 
tations of demons are met with by 
ceremonies, incantations and sacri- 
fices ; and in all serious cases the latter 


require that blood should be spilt so 
that the living animals will be includ- 
ed in the offering. 


Sometimes demons lend themselves 
to the purposes of mankind, as when 
on an occasion of great solemnity a 
devil possesses a person with a 
view to soothsaying. He then be- 
coin^H a devil-dancer. The places in 
which demons are worshipped are pey- 
coils or devil temples. Some of these 
are small buildings resembling tombs, 
while others consist of a heap of earth 
raised into a pyramidal shape and 
decorated with streaks of white ash 
and rod ochre, with a smaller heap 
showing a flat surface which forms the 
altar. In the vicinity of a devil temple 
may often be seen a large tree which 
is the usual abode of the devil. There 
is no prie.sthood attached to demon 
worship. In ordinary ceremonies the 
head of the family, or sometimes that of 
the community, officiates. But any 
one may assume the function, and this 
is commonly done as the impulse 
comes, especially with regard to the 
devil-dancing. 

Demon worship in its most con- 
spicuous form is found chiefly in South 
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Canara, Malabar, Tinnevelly and Tra- 
vancore, places where* the Dravidian 
population has been least disturbed. 
The demon festivals of Man^^alore and 
Malabar are well-known. And the 
Shannarox palm cultivators of Tinne- 
velly are pre-eminent in following the 
rites of demonolatry . Certain principal 
demons who have attained the rank of 
deities govern other demons. They 
are worshipped by men l)y w^ay of 
meditation to prevent the mischief of 
the lesser ones ; but they themselves 
will inflict harm, it not adored. 

The Village Goddess 

In every village, there is, at any rate, 
one temple dedicated to a CToddes.s who 


a coc<»anut in front of the idol. In 
times of small-pox, cholera and other 
epidemics her protection is often 
sought. Thepocyu/ J/ (priest) is consulted 
by the villagers and he announces, to 
the worsliippers, the offering to be 
presented. The village deity thus rises 
into importance, and the saeriticial 
rites are more elaborately performed. 
A similar rude unhewn stone, a stump 
of a tree or a crude image of clay, may 
often represent iyauiur usually marked 
with black or rod pigment, and to the 
deity are given proi)itiatory offerings 
of clay oihgies of horses, and on these 
the deities rido))y night. 

The religion of the Todas shows 
S(mie pot 111 iari ties. Prominence i^ 


propitiate Bhag ivati mA Ayenaur in 
their various manifestations. 

Worship of Trees 

'JYt es, from their beauty and general 
utility, wore recogniseed by primitive 
nations as suitable abodes for their 
gods, and gradually they became objects 
of worship. '1 here is s(‘,arcely any 
country where tree worshij) has not 
been found. The ancient Assyrians, 
Gretdvs, liomaiis and 1 hands had their 
sacred groves. The trees of life 
and knowledge, which stood in the 
garden of blden represent legends of 
tree worsiii)) anterior to the Jewish 
religion. Ibial was vvorshij)pod in 
sacred groves. There are liiany other 
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•occupies the position Jof the tutelary 
deity and who is believed to protect the 
villagers from sickness and disaster. 
Thus she is worshipped for three causes 
becau.se she is hostile, because she is 
mediatory and because she is a tutelai’. 
All the village tutelary goddesses are 
called Ammen meaning ‘ mother. Hhe 
is often represented by a black stone 
ora piece of wood and very rarely by 
an image. A pooj^iry is appointed for 
the daily worship, and he anoints the 
symbol of the deity daily and puts ashes 
on her head. For offering he breaks 


given in their worship to olterings 
of milk and claritied butter, and 
they are free from the worship of 
idols. The veneration with which they 
regard a bell which is hung up in I heir 
temples or dairies, and the exclusion of 
women from the approach of their 
sacred precincts are peculiar. Such 
peculiarities may he noticed, but they 
do not apj)ear to indicate anything 
more than a modification ol the oidi- 
nary Uravidian religion, to whicli be- 
long the ceremonies of hooks-swiuging, 
fire-walking and Meriah sacrifice, all to 


references of the same sort in t>he 
Pcmtatiicch. In Sanskrit literature the 
creed is represented by rurijata, 
yvn//Kn//'//m</,{treeof wishes) and oilier 
celestial tree.H. Some other trees are the 
distinctive symlxds ol, and giv(‘. their 
names b), the diffoient ciweepas, or 
continents of the t^Dsniography of the 
Puranas. 

The Ihiddliists for their part have 

quite a c(.)lloct)<ui of sacred trees; among 

others, the different Bodhy trees of 
which each Buddha has had his own, 
and four of which are specified in the* 
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Dweepa vamsa, are the subjects of 
special adoration. It is under peepal 
fig trees (Ficus religiosa) that Buddha 
sat when he passed through the spiritual 
crisis which converted him into the sage 
that renounced the world. The Mahd- 
vanso or ancient native history of 
Ceylon narrates how a l)ianch of this 
tree was sent there by Asoka, King of 
Magadha, about ‘2(10 B.C. and planted 
at the town of Anuraudhapura thence- 
forward, and to the present day, the 
object of special regard. It is very 
preferentially worshipped even now 
for its own sake by the Hindus. 
In South India, each Siva temple has 


Animal worship 

There is no distinct evidence that 
formidable animals other than the 
serpent were ever worshipped. The 
animal worship which has been most 
characteristic of Southern India is the 
worship of apes, especially the species 
known to naturalists as Languor. The 
buffalo was held sacred by the early 
tribes of Mysore and is still done so by 
the Todas in the Nilgris. The bull 
was also worshipped as Siva’s vehicle 
under the name of Nandi. The cow is 
regarded with the reverence due to a 
divine being, and every cow is believed 
by a pious Hindu to be an incarnation 


Malabar, Cochin and Trava&core, there- 
is a serpent grore ; and the smrpentsare 
believed to exercise an evil influence, 
if their shrines are nOt properly res- 
pected. These shrines are called 
Ghittrakoodam, Naffakotta or Visha~ 
than kavu. Carved granite stones 
representing the figures of hooded ser- 
pents are seen in every serpent grove 
in the compounds of people of almost 
every Hindu caste in the States above 
referred to. Leprosy, itch, barren- 
ness in women, death of children, 
frecjuent appearance of snakes in 
gardens, and all other such calamities 
are believed to be brought about by. 



some particular tree which is pecmliar 
to that teinple. and goes by the name 
of Sthainrriksha or the tree of the 
place. The Tulasi plant (Ocmuinhasi- 
licuni) is held in reveroiu^e in association 
with Vaishnavai.Hui. ami regodar puja 
is daily offered to this plant in many 
Hindu houses oven to-day. The leaves 
of this plantare as sucrodand pleasing 
an offering to Lord Vishnu as those of 
till' bad tree to Lord Hiva. In Southern 
India vevoronce is paid to the single 
trees as the abodes of evil spirits, and 
to sacred groves as those of superior 
4leitieR among the lower population. 


of Kaniadhcnu, the mythical all-bes- 
towing cow of the God Indra. 

Among the birds, Garuda, the Brah- 
many kite, is the most sacred, and when 
a pious Hindu sees one of these birds 
hovering in the sky, he invariably 
adores it. It is considered to be a good 
omen, if one of these birds happen to 
bo seen when one goes about on any 
important business. 

Serpent worship 

In the south-west corner of the com- 
pound about the house of every Nair, 
Izhuvan, or a member of other castes in 


and set down to, the anger of the ser- 
pents. Therefore every snake shrine 
is worshipped, and pujas are perform- 
ed, with offerings of milk, eggs, and 
boiled rice in the month of Kumbhom on 
the A yiliam day. In the event of any 
calamity in a family, the astrologer, who 
is consulted, generally attributes it to 
the anger of the serpents, and the only 
remedy that is suggested is the forma- 
tion of a serpent shrine with elaborate 
ceremonies and sacrifices to obtain 
their good will and pleasure. 

The earliest civilization of Southern 
India is ascribed to the Dravidians, 
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who, as many authorities consider, Aryans and it is also believed that, came to India. Inscriptions of the ^ 
came from Northern India. They are colonies were established by them in tenth and the eleventh centuries show 
supposed to have l)een displaced by the South India long before the Aryans that the ruling chiefs of the kingdoms 

on 




encvcloim^dia of the xMadkas presidency and the adjacent states 


of South India belonged to the Naga 
race, and held the serpent 1 dinner, and 
that a part of Canara was called the 
territory of the Naga peojile. h'uj ther, 
the earliest settlenieuts of (Aivlori were 
founded by these people. Though they 
had settled in the South, they never 
abandoned their possessionB in the 
north of India. From these and other 
facts, it is concluded that the Dravi- 
dians belonged to the Naga race. The 
population of tluise colonies consisted 
mainly of the aborigines, who adopted 
the custotiis, religion and, to a great 
extent, the language of the Dravidians. 
At a later period the worship of the 
Jlrahminical deities was also intro- 
duced, though much of the old religion 
and mode of life was retained. 

The worshij) of the hooded serpent is 
generally found among the Dravidians 
of South India. Kudoly sculptured 
images are found underneath almost 
every tree. In Malahar, (Cochin and 
TTavancore, they are, even to this day, 
worshipped in kdrNs or serpent groves 
which, like those ui live villages of the 
Punjab, are loft untouched by axe or 
spade. A kilt'n near Travancore is 

the property of a family whose ancestors 
were among the Nagas, that liad been 
spared from the l)urning of tlio Ivandava 
forest in the Punjab by Arjuna. 
livery male of this iamily civeii to this 
day is called Vasuki, the deified hero 
of tlic Naga [)Ooj)le ol Nortbeni 
India. Divine honours ai'O paid to the 
Naga domi-gods as ancestors, and 
among these ancestors of the Dravidi- 
ans are the Naga Kajas, who are also 
w^ovshippod as their ancestors by some 
people in North India. Oilerings of 
milk, flour and fruits, given to the 
serpents even now, are not the 
usual food of serpents but are 
the food of human beings. The 
burning of a cobra and the providing 
of it with a wimling sheet after its 
death resembles the funeral ceremo- 
nies of men. The worship may be a 
kind of ancestor worship. Further 
the Dravidians are divided into Cheras, 
Cholas and Pandyas. ‘ Crrus ’ is the 
Dravidian equivalent for ‘ Naga.' 
Chera-mandala u leans N aga-inandala 
or Naga-dweepa and not Naga country. 
This points to the A sura origin of the 
Dravidians of the south. There still 


exists a set of people over the valley of 
the Ganges, who are called Cheras or 
8eoris, claiming their descent from the 
Serpent gods, and who appear to have 
been ousted by the Mahomrnedans. 
These people appear to be the kinsmen 
of the Cheras, on account of the similar- 
ity in the social customs. There are 
also many tribes in the Beas valley 
and other adjacent localities, who 
worship hooded serpents and profess 
to belong to the old solar race. Thus, 
the serpent worship is not peculiar to 
South India, but prevailed in many 
parts of India in ancient times. 

River worship 

Many of the rivers in India, like the 
Ganges, the Godavery and the Cauvery, 
are considered to be holy and are 
worshipped. The Ganges is considered 
to be holy throughout the year ; and 
even this river, at certain specific places 
along her course and at particular 
times in the year, is held to be very 
sacred. A bath in those times and at 
those places with offerings of paja to 
her is considefed to be very meritori- 
ous. Various other rivers and even 
certain tanks are considered to be very 
holy during certain mouths and on 
special occasions. The river Cliuvery is 
specially worshipped in the month of 
Thulam (October — November), and 
pilgrims from all parts of India go to 
Talacauvery, Srirangam ami Sangamu- 
khain, which areholy places situated at 
the source, the middle and the end 
of the Cauvery respectively. 

Saint worship 

IMaces hallowed by the presence or 
abode of saints and sages aie venerated 
all over the country. The birth places 
of Sri Sankaracharya and Kamanuja- 
charya are held in great esteem by 
their respective followers. The temple 
of the famous Vaishnava devotee 
Pundalik near Pandharpur is visited 
by all the pilgrims who go to worship 
Pandarinath. 

Tantras 

The Tantras contain doctrines 
which form the creed of a compara- 
tively small class called Tantrikas. 
Many of the principles, when acted 
upon, are especially liable to develop 
impurity and licentiousness. 


A Tantra is supposed to treat of five 
subjects;-— 1. Creation, 2. destruc- 
tion, 3. worship of Gods, 4. attain- 
ment of the final object and 5. the 
four modes of union with the Supreme 
Spirit. 

They are not, however, confined to 
these points, but include evil spells, 
magic and witchcraft, with many other 
matters of mystery. Altogether they 
form a very important class of litera- 
ture. 

A large number of Tantras has been 
written and these take the place of the 
Puranas for a class known as Saktaa, 
or worshippers of the Sakti. The 
meaning of this word is the energy- 
giving will or power of the three Gods, 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, as ma- 
nifested in their wives. Saras wati is 
the wife of Brahma, and Lakshmi, or 
Sri, that of Vishnu ; but it is Kali, the 
female counterpart of Siva, who is 
especially responsible for the more 
horrible and repulsive practices. Kali 
is also known as Durga, Parvati Devi, 
Bhairavi, Uma and by other names. 

The Saktas are mostly left-hand 
worshippers, that is, they select for 
their special devotion the Goddesses, 
whose images are always placed to the 
left of those of the Gods. 

Yantras 

Yantras are certain mystic magical 
diagrams engraved on metallic plates. 
These diagrams are supposed to have 
the power to protect the worshipper 
from the ills due to the influence of 
evil deities and to bestow on him happi- 
ness, wealth and finally even liberation 
from births. The most important and 
holiest of them is the Sn Chakra, 
which is held in great esteem and is 
specially adored by the worshippers of 
Devi. 

Image worship 

The origin of image worship in In- 
dia appears to be very ancient and its 
causes are not well-known. Many 
attribute it to the followers of 
Gauthama Buddha, who adored their 
master and worshipped him in the 
form of images after death. There are 
however indications of the prevalence 
of image worship among the Hindus 
long before bis time. The use of an 
external object for the concentration 
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of the mind upon, in the act of 
meditation while carrying on the 
practice of Yoga is, in India, as old 
as Yoga itself. Pathanjali defines 
dharana as the process of fixing the 
attention on some object well defined 
in space ” and this process is either 
internal or external. The external 
object defined in the space consists of 
the circle of the navel (Nabhi-chakra), 
the heart and so on. The fixing of the 
mind thereon is merely directing its 
existence there. ^ 

Opinion is divided among European 
savants regarding the existence or 
otherwise of image worship in the Vedic 
period in the history of India. “ The 
religion of the Veda,” says Professor 
Max Muller, “ knows no idols.” Idol 
worship in India is a secondary forma- 
tion, a later degeneration of the more 
primitive worship of the ideal Gods. 
Dr. Bollenson, on the other hand, finds 
in the hymns clear references to the 
images of the Gods. It may ho said that 
the Indians assigned not merely human 
forms to their Gods but also repre- 
sented them in a sensible manner. 
Thus there appears to be evidence 
enough to suggest that the image 
worship was not entirely unknown 
even to the Vedic Indian. 

The Hindu images of Gods and 
Goddesses are broadly divisible into 
two classes namely the Vaishnava and 
the Saiva. This clas-sification includes 
images of Devi, Ganesha and other 
deitips. As a matter of fact, tho god- 
desses associated with Vishnu and Siva 
represent their various divine powers 
and energies. The images repre- 
senting the Gods and Goddesses are 
located in temples ; and the dif- 
ferent forms of the central shrines for 
the different deities are clearly men- 
tioned in the Agamas, according as their 
posture is standing, sitting or reclining, 
a detailed description of which is 
avoided here for want of space. 

In this connection it may be interest- 
ing to note that there are vicissitudes 
in the history of Gods as there are 
among men. In the long lapse of time 

1. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, Introduction, pp. 1 to 4. 

2, T. A. Gopinatha Eao, Elements of Iconogra- 
phy, Introduction, pp. 4 and 6. 


certain images somehow cease to be 
popular, and their worship is eventually 
discarded. On the contrary, images 
unknown to religious fame become 
famous in course of time. I'he three 
images of the Goddesses Sri, Durga and 


Jyeshta are the well-known instances ; 
and of these, the first two arc still 
poi)ular and the last, the once import- 
ant deity as evidenced l)y Hudhaijana 
Grihif >>u.tr<t, is now forgotUui The 
Jyeshtadevi group consists of three 
figures, (a large female figur(5 Iming 
on the right and a good-looking female 
figure on the left). It is often thrown 
away as lumber, in some corner of tlu3 
temple compound, and no wor.shij) is 
offered to it. This is the case in North 
India also. In Bengal and Orissa tlie 
Goddess is revered under the name of 
liltald (inn or the small -j)ox demon. 
There is an image in the Jrlhiileswar 
temple in ]h>mbay, and it is worshipped 
on certain occasions by the women 
there. 

In the same manner tho images of 
Varaha and Narasimha had undergone 
similar changes. Separate temples wore 
built and dedicated wholly to them in 
the palmy days of the Chalukyas of 
Badamy and the Pal lavas of Conjee- 
varam. In a large number of older 
temples these deities are even now wor- 
shipped, but in South India their 
popularity has considerably diminished. 
In the case of Narasimha, the belief is 
that he is an ugra murthi who, in the 
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absence of worsliip with due offerings, 
W'ill eithei’ dcstioy villages or harm the 
people. 

Tho worship of Karthikeya or Visa* 
khais is common in South India, where 


the God is known as Subrahmanya. 
Almost everywhere in South I tuba, 
tb(3re are shrines for this favourite 
deity, wl)o in North India is known only 
in nanut. No Hindu goc'.s to a temple 
of Karthikeya in (iontral India. 
Figures of tins deity aw, sc'.en in the 
cave temples at Kh'.phanta and Fllora 
and in Orissa. Such is the tre.nd 
change in Hindu faitli with re.gard to 
the clunce of images for popular wor- 
ship. 

Tli(3re. are also instamios of deities 
and th(3ir images coming into exist(3nce 
from tiiuc^ to time. In South India 
images of Saiva and Vaishnava saints 
have sprung up in tltoir n^spective 
faiths, Nor exanijile Siriithumlar wasa 
contemporary of the Pal lava king 
Narasimha V^arman, who was one of 
his generals. Ihrugnanasainhiindha 
and Vagisa ( ) wen; also (ionttmi- 

[loraries of this king. All tlu3se are 
canonised and thc-ir imag<3s are seen in 
some of th(3 important Saiva temple.s. 
Similarly there are images of historical 
Vaishnava saints in the Vishnu tempies 
of South India. Farther, there are 
temples and shrines erected for great 
religious reformers like Sankara and* 
Eamauuja. 
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The fanciful rendering of the names 
of certain important places has given 
rise to new Gods and their images. 
For example, Kanjipura is known in 
ancient Tamil literature under the 
name of Ranch i. There is now a 
temple in Kanjipuram dedicated to 
Siva, under the name of Kachihi- 
ynppeej^rarti, wliich is sanscritised into 
Kachchappefivarn, the God of Kachch- 
iyappa or the God set uj) hy Kachch- 
iyapf.a— Lord of the tortoise. It must 
be Siva as worshipped by Vishnu in 
hinKootyuara/hdra or Tortoise incarna- 
tion. “ 'J'his linguistic fancifulnes.s 
has ])eeii jierpetuatad in sculpture, and 
an image involving this fancy is set up 
under a tree in the pidkara of the 
temjilo.” The new image in this 
ancient temple iscjiitirely forgotten, 
and even the priests tiusreof are not 
able to say what it represents. Secta- 
rian prejudice has also often given 
rise to new' images. A very good 
exam[)lc of this ina\ he seen in the crea- 
tion of httfalj/mnijitii as a manifesta- 
tion of Siva, w hich is supposed to have 
taken place with a view' to crush the 
ferocity of Narasimha, the Man- 
Lion incarnation of Vishnu. This 
Incarnation is a curious eomhinaiion of 
man, bird and beast. 

Phallic worship 

The worship of rough stones is a 
widely spread leaiuic in the ancient 
religions ; and, in the majority of its 
phases, is connected witli that phallic 
or Lmfjiwi worship which, now con- 
lined to India, prevailed in early times 
throughout Southern and Western 
Asia and evt^n extented to Liirope 
I'he intiodiiction of this worship into 
Southern India is mysterious, hut tlie 
fact sat present are siinpl(\ I'he various 
shapes in which the reproductive 
pow er IS po})iilarl v t ypified in India are 
w'dl-knowii, from the rude elongated 
atone sot up under trees to the massive 
cylinders of hewn rock which are 
found in the enclosures of ancient 
temples. Any natural formation of 
eartli or rock which approaches to the 
Lihf/ovi in reseinhlatice is regarded 
with special veneration, and is called 
ISv'ayo^nbhv Livyovt or natural 
Lifiguvt. It is generally represented 
in mystical conjunction with the yOny. 


In appearance these are pure symbols 
but they are in no respect images such 
as are met with elsewhere. It is said 
that of all representations of the deity 
which India has imagined, these are 
the least materialistic. If the common 
people worship them, it is true thatthe 
choice of these symbols by themselves, 
to the exclusion of every other images, 
was on the part of certain founders of 
sectH a protest against idolatry. 

Saivism 

The subject of Phallic worship leads 
to the religion of the Brahmins, which 
in its Saivic phase reposes on it. The 
Brahminical mythology is a system 
vast and multifarious, but is founded 
on the philosophic idea of an all-per- 
vading mind from which the universe 
derived its existence. To this nature 
which is called Brahma the Hindus 
ascribe the most exalted attributes ot 
power, wisdom and beneficence. This 
Jloing, however, is not represented as 
the active ruler of the universe, but as 
fixed in sublime and perpetual repose. 
He did not even, strictly speaking, 
create finite natures, but emitted them 
out of his own substance, into which 
those that are most perfect would again 
1)0 absorbed. Thus sprung the Hindu 
Triad, Siva, Vishnu and Brahma, 
the supreme objects of worship. Siva 
hears the title of destroyer, and in that 
character has numerous worshippers. 
He is represented in the arts under a 
form calculated to inspire terror, as 
of gigantic size, naked, riding on a bull, 
liis eyes inflamed, and serpents hang- 
ing from bis ears like jewels. Wars with 
the Gods and extermination of giants 
form the leading events of his history. 
1'he worship of Biva prevails mostly 
among the high caste Hindus and the 
lowest classes of ail.* In the formei: case 
it stands for the philosophic conception 
of destruction as the necessary prece- 
dent of subsequent reproduction ; and 
in the latter case it stands merely for 
the conception of the forces, hostile 
and formidable to man. Biva is the 
special God of contemplatory Brah- 
mans, but he is also the God who has 
furnished grounds for human sacrifices 
and swinging feasts among the lowest 
portion of the population. In Southern 
India with a population mostly aborigi- 
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nal and ordinarily devoted to a religion 
of fear (animism), it has found a natural 
home. The large majority of the 
people who worship the higher Gods 
adore Siva or Parvati. The latter is 
specially invoked as another mode of 
addressing the village Amman, Siva 
has no separate image and his outward 
representation is always the Lingow, 
the significance of which the common 
people know little. It is evident that 
the Saivite worship has been founded 
on phallism. 

In the twelfth century arose in 
south-western India Basava, the foun- 
der of the sect of Lingayats, who 
specially worship Siva in the shape of 
the TAnqom, which must be carried 
about by its disciples, and is therefore 
called jangamam or movable in con- 
tradistinction to the Lingom of the 
Siva temples, which is statimravi or 
stable. The people of this sect are also 
called Lingadharies or Veerasaivas or 
Warrior- saivas. They revere the Vedas 
and the teachings of Sankaracharya 
but reject Bhagavata and Bamayana, 
and with them the authority of the 
Brahmans. They disallow all dis- 
tinction of castes. Basava they regard 
as a personification of Siva. Brahmins 
have, in some cases, joined this sect, 
when they are called Aradhya Brah- 
mans They are a peaceful race of 
Hindu sectarians fairly numerous in 
western Mysore. Worshippers of 
Biva are to l)e distinguished by the 
horizontal lines on the forehead made 
w'ith ashes of cow-dung or sandal 
[laste. 

Yaiahnavism 

Vishnu is the most active member - 
of the Triad. His nine fulfilled 
incarnations and his expected tenth 
one are prominent epochs in Hindu 
Mythology. In two of the incarna- 
tions he appeared as Rama and Krish- 
na, names which have superceded liis 
own. Vishnu, the Preserver, is the 
popular God, throughout India. What 
the Lingom and the Yony are for Siva 
and Devi, the Saligramam, a petrified 
amonic, and the Tulasy, a plant of the 
basil species, are for Vishnu and Lak- 
shmi, his wife. In Southern India 
the worshippers of Vishnu are divid- 
ed into two sects called Thengalays 
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and Vadagalays. The former follow 
the precepts of Manavallamuni and the 
Vadagalays those of Vedantaohary or 
Vedantadesikar. Both of these saints 
were pupils of the same master, Sri 
Bamanujacharya. Both the sects use 
the same rites with minor differen- 
•ces. The members of the two sects 
may eat together and intermarry, so 
that the points of difference apparently 
are of no vital importance ; yet among 
no other sects are there such frequent 
and bitter quarrels. * Thengalay * 
means ‘Southern Veda’ and ‘ Vada- 
galay ’ means * Northern Veda’, and 
very probably the existing disputes 
appear to have reference to the as- 
sumption of superiority of ritual on 
the part of northern Brahmans who 
settled in the South, The former 
seem to have been moreDravidianised. 

A serious matter for dispute between 
the two sects is in regard to the mode 
of wearing the trident and sectarian 
mark. The Vadagalays draw these 
marks from the hair to the nose 
between the eyes, while the Tengalays 
prolong the middle line to the middle 
of the nose. Chaitanya, a native of 
Bengal, who died in 1627, introduced 
the worship of Krishna into Southern 
India, and his disciples there are 
called Sataunies. Like the Jangams 
among Saivites, these among Vaish- 
n aval tes reject caste. 

Between these two great religions, 
Saiva and Vaishnava, there are many 
disputes. In former times they were 
more frequent than now. 1 he dis- 
putes consist in the question as to 
which God is the greater and which is 
the original one. The most complete 
examples of both creeds are to be 
looked for in Southern India, for the 
North was more exposed to conquerors. 
It was the South which produced the 
great religious reformers of both the 
creeds Kumaurilla Bhatta, Sankara, 
Madhava, Kamanuja and Vallabha. 
Brahma, though the highest in dignity, 
and manifesting even the qualities of 
the source from which he emanates, 
is comparatively little regarded and 
has no temples raised for him and no 
natural worship paid. It is doubtful 
whether he wus ever worshipped, 
thoiigh the Brahmapurana speaks of 


such worship at Pushkara near 
Ajmere. In no other part of India, at 
any rate, is there any trace of his 
worship. Limited space forbids mo 
to give a detailed account of the minor 
deities of the Hindu pauthoon which 
are now being worshipped. 

The Religion of the Hindus 

The doctrines of the more ancient 
religion of the Hindus are embodied 
in the Vedas, each of which is compos- 
6d%f two parts : one containing the 
forms of worship and the other treating 
of moral and religious instruction. 
Those Vedas are believed to l)o of 
the highest antiquity, indeed of an 
age (juite unknown. Their jirimary 
doctrine teaches theism, or the wor- 
ship of a self-existent Supreme 
Being to whom all are subject. 
There is in truth only one deity, 
the Supreme Spirit or the Lord of the 
Universe, whose work is the Universe. 
The Puranas are their best known 
sacred works, and are compositions ot 
a later date, which are exponents of 
modern Brahminism. The Puranas 
are eighteen in nuiriber and were 
written in support of the doctrine of 
particular sects and the supremacy of 
the priesthood. The pure theism of 
the ancient Hindu faith as we find 
it in the Vedas has developed 
into an elaborate J^olytheistic system. 
The ancient darishanus give the philo- 
sophy of the Hindus, than w.iich none 
is more subtle. Brahmans alone 
prosecute the study of the Voflas, but- 
the people are not withouitheir pliilo- 
.sophic intelligence. 

The Brahmans are of throe classes, 
according to the distinctions of creed 
and philosophy. Those called Smar- 
thas worship Siva and follow the 
Adwaita philosophy and Sankara- 
charya. The Madhwas worship 
Vishnu, and prosecute the Uwaita 
philosophy, followiug Madhwacharya. 
The Sree Vaislmavas worship Vishnu 
and prosecute the Visishtadwaita jihilo- 
sophy and have followed Batuannja- 
charya. Of the throe philosophies the 
old Adwaita is that which prevails 
most in Southern India. Its teaching is 
that the deity is the one groat essence 
filling all space and time, it is sepa- 
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rated by litilo fiom Pantheism. While 
Pantheism says “everything is God,’' 
the exacit maxim in the Adwaita is 
“everything is of (iud.“ In the 
Adwaita system vvorship is hold to 
begin with an atu'oss to the state of 
knowing. The conversion is not ac- 
companied by or dependent upon any 
initiatory rite. The en lighten mont 
comes from w itliiii. It is said that the 
whole of the tUJiical and much of the 
dogmatic part of the Adwaita system 
coincides witli the tenour of the ancient 
Uravidian literature written long before 
Sanskrit teaidiing came into vogue ; and 
Sankaraciiarya diil not do more than 
dispose of, in order, the instiiudii vo 
beliefs of higher Dravidian minds. 

The principal Hindu religious 
festivals 

J besides the ieast.s peculiar to oacdi 
distri(!t and temple which come off 
several times in the course of the 
year, the Hindus have many more 
which are held only once a year, 
and are commonly observed through 
the whole country. The religious 
festivals are closely connected with the 
systeinK of astronomy and chronology 
by which their periods are deteriniuod. 
The pure Tamil festivals follow the 
solar computation and come off on the 
same day each year unless there is 
variation of one day owing to minor 
astronomical (listur])ances. 'rhe only 
rejnesontatives of this idass at the 
present day are the Pongni, the Tamil 
New Ycnf and the Adivpondfgai. 

The following are some of the 
princi[)al Hindu festivals of Southern 
India, apart from the local festivals 
relating to particular shrines and 
tiunplos : ” 

1. The Telugu Neac Year's day 
come.s off at the end of March or the 
beginning of April. It is aim* the New 
Year s day for the ( !auareso and the 
Mahrattas. 

2. Hrtram inavanu is the birthday 
of Lord Kama, an incarnation of 
Vishnu, it falls on the ninth day of 
Chiutra or about the end of March. 

8. The Tamil New Year begins on 
the first day of the Tamil month 
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Chaiira, which generally oorrenponds 
to the twelfth of April, like the Telugu 
Uetv Year. 

4. Pangoony Oothirum takes place 


in tlie month of i f.., Mai'cih j. 

or April, and lasts for fifteen days. 

f). Narasimha Unyanti is oltserved 
in honour of th»! • Mati-Tjion’, the 
fourth incttriiiitioii of Jjord Vishnu 
It comes off on the thirteenth day of 
Vakdkha (May June). 

(5. Auui .-{mdvausya comes off on 


A ndi and is observed by the Tamils 
only. 

H. Auvani A/eofom falls in August 
or September, on the day on which the 


constellation Moolavi appears. 

•J Vara Lakshmi Vratam is a 
special festival of Hindu ladies, in 
which they invoke the blessings of 
Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, in order 
that they may he spared the misfortune 
of being widows. Each woman 
celebrates it in her own house and the 


11. Qokuldnhtami or Sri Krishna 
Jayanthi, the birthday of Lord Krishna 
(an incarnation of Vishnu), comes off in 
the month of Srhvana or August. 

12. Vindyaka Chaikurtki is ob> 
served in honour of Vinayaka on the 
fourth day of the sixth month Bhadra- 
pada. 

]8. A nanthapadmandbha Chathur- 
dasi is an auspicious day, on which 
males alone observe the ceremony. 

14. Mahddya Arndvausya is the 
New Moon of the lunar month bhadra- 
pada, when ceremonies are performed 
in honour of the deceased ancestors 
to whom food is offered. 

1.5. Saramati Pooja, or Ayudha 
Pooja and Dtisserah, corresponds to the 
Durga Pooja in Bengal. 

If). The Veepdvali or ‘ festival of 
lights’ is celebrated on the twenty 
eighth day of the seventh month, 
Ausviyuja, which comes off in October 
or November. 

17. Kdrthigai is a fe*ftival similar 
to the Deepavali, observed by the 
Tamil people only, 

IK Vaikunta Ekadasi comes off'in 
the month of Margasheersha. It is a 
fasting day for all Hindus and is a 
special festival of Vaishuavas. 
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the New Momi day in the mouth of 
.-fniii, when the floating festival of 
I’hiriivallur takes |)lace. 

7. Audi Avirirausyn ij the New 
Moon occurring in the solar month 


festival occurs in the month of Audi 
(August). 

10. A vaniyavattam ot Oop&karmam 
occurs generally in August and is pecu- 
liar to the three twice-born castes. 


19. Pongul or Makara Sankrantki 
is one of the most famous festivals, 
celebrated on the first day of the Hindu 
month Makara or Tei, which corres- 
ponds to the eleventh or twelfth of 
January. 


SO 
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20. MahdLiivariihri^* the * night of 
Siva* is celebrated on the twenty 
eighth day of the Hindu month 
M&gha. 

Bttddhiem and Jainiam 

Buddhism is extinct in Southern 
India; and though sometimes called 
as such, these Buddhists are really 
Jains. The Buddhists reject the pan- 
theon of the Hindus and admit an 
indefinite number of incarnations of 
the great spirit. Buddha successively 
animated the bodies of their chief 
priests and his first human incarnation 
was in the person of the founder of 
their faith. They believe in the 
eternity of matter, the supremacy of 
intelligence as a property of matter, 
and the transmigration of souls. They 
deny the authority of the sacred book 
of the Hindus and do not acknowledge 
caste, but have a great regard for 
animal life. Their priests live much 
in monasteries. Indian Buddhism in 
its later stage was a system of 
pure religious Atheism and Nihilism. 
The end of all things is Nirva^ia or 
extinction. Their sacred books are 
called Tripitica or three baskets. 

The Jains profess the doctrines, and 
in some sense form an offshoot of Bud- 
dhism ; but they admit caste, which 
Buddhism rejects. They worship 
many of the Hindu deities besides their 
own saints, who are twenty-four in, 
number called Teertankaras. Teertan- 
karas are such as have, by ascetic prac- 
tices, crossed the ocean of human exist- 
ence and are then regarded as superior 
to Gods. Their priests are of all castes. 
The Jains have always been addicted 
to learning. In South Canara the Jain 
community was once very large. In 
the southern taluks of North Arcot 
and an adjoining taluk of South Arcot 
there were Jain cultivators. The 
Buddhists and the Jains used Pali as 
their sacred language. 

Mahomedanism 

The religious divisions of the Maho- 
medans are simple. They are classified 
as Bunnies, Shiahs and Whaubees. 
The Bunnies consider themselves as 
the real followers of the Prophet and 
insist on the supremacy of the Maho- 
med over all created beings. They 
acknowledge the succession of Abou 


Bakr, Omar, Osman, and Ally as the 
first four Caliphs or successors of 
Mahomed. The Shiahs dispute the 
succession of the first three Caliphs 
and recognise Ally alone as the rightful 
successor They reject certain tradi- 
tions favoured by the Sunnies and 
insist on the authority of the Koran 
alone. The Whaubees are the Puritans 
of the Sunny sect. They abound 
among the Mapillas of the west coast. 
The largest proportion of Shiahs is to 
be found among Mahomedans of the 
Pathan or Moghul descent. Whaubees 
are but few in number. The Mahome- 
dans of Southern India are in a measure 
Dravidians by race. During Maho- 
inedan rule forcible conversion was 
not uncommon, and to this day 
proselytism proceeds among the lower 
orders of society. It is specially active 
in Malabar where the lowest castes ot 
Hindus are numerous and the conver- 
sion to Mahomedanism implies the 
prospect of advance in the social scale 

The term ‘ Islam ' is derived from the 
Arabic verb sa/w/ ho was saved,* and 
means absolute resignation to the will 
of God. A follower thereof is called 
a Muslim, or Mussalman. 

In the second chapter (Sura) of the 
Qoran — the scripture of Islam — 
appears the following passage, which 
forms a concise summary of the chief 
principles of this religion : — 

“ It is not righteousness that yo turn 
your faces in prayer towards the east 
and the west, but righteousness is of 
him who belioveth in God and the 
last day, and the angels and the scrip- 
tures and the prophets ; who giveth 
money for God’s sake unto his kindred 
and unto orphans, and the needy, and 
the stranger, and those who ask, and 
for redemption of captives ; wlio is 
constant at a prayer, and giveth alms ; 
and of those who perform their cove- 
nant, when they have ('Ovenanted,and 
who hehave themselves patiently in 
adversity, and hardshi[>s, and in time 
of violence.” 

The five observances required of a 
Muslim are briefly : — 

1. Belief that there is no God 
but Allah (God) and Muhammad is the 
apostle of God. ’ 

2. Prayer {Namaz). 

8. Fasting {Boza) during Ramzan. 


4. Alrns-giving (Zukat) to a tenth 
of their goods. 

5. Pilgrimage to Mecca, once in 
one’s life time. 



A mahomedan fakir 


The lirsi of tliese is the Qalima or 
creed of the Muslim. The Qalima, 
whicdi is derived fi’om various verses 
in the Qoran, consists of six sections : — 
Tail), Shaliadat, Tamjid, Tauliid, 
Ifitighfur, and liad-i-Kufr. 

The Taib is La Illaha-Il-XJllaho- 
Muhanwiadur-Hasul Ullah^ or “There 
is no deity but God and Muhammad is 
the prophet of God.’ 

The Shahadat is “ 1 testify there is 
no deity but God, alone without 
companion— and i testify that Muham- 
mad is his servant and prophet.” 

Christianity 

The Christian ))opulation of South- 
ern India is numerically import- 
ant. In the native states of Travaucore 
and Cochin, Gliristian comm unities 
numbering many thousands of persons 
flourished through the tolerance of 
ancient rulers, for centuries hehji'c the 
estahlishinent of t)u; J‘()rtugues(^ in 
Western India. In th('. nnrthorn 
districts of the Madi’as presidency, 
Christians are c.s)iiiparativel\ loss in 
numl)or than in l lu! southern districts, 
which have long been strongholds of 
Christianity. Xaviei', Nobili, Beschi, 
Schwartz, Jaenicke and many more 
names arc historically associated 
with the development of Christian 
churches in the South. Early in the 
sixteenth century there were Catholic 
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communities near Cape Comorin and 
the movement has spread northwards. 
The Catholics have lately founded 
churches in the northern districts. 'I’he 
Protestants, whose operations were 
once limited to Tanjme, have spread 
over the three southern-most districts 
and have now communities every- 
where. 

EVOLUTION OF TASTE IN DRESS 
AND ORNAMENTS 

The law of oif^anic development in 
thejanimal kingdom as well as in the 


upon oneself an agreeable impression, 
both by colouring and the formation, 
according to one’s taste, of one’s body 
is not peculiar to man alone. Many 
animals feel and show the same 
desire especially during the period 
of generation. This fact is the more 
remarkable in many birds which know 
how to make their feathers look glossy, 
and to show themselves off with grace, 
making the most of their bright colours. 
Man is the most intelligent of animals, 
and he uses artifices of many kinds in 
order to look well ; and it is very 


With the progress of civilization 
man has clothed himself more and 
more, when the outer surfaces on which 
painting or tattooing would appear, 
were lessened very considerably ; 
and also the mutilations and deform- 
ations grew less, and by degrees 
were given up. During this period 
the taste for dress manifested itself 
in temporary and portative orna- 
ments, such as jewellery which still 
caused some slight mutilations, head- 
dress more or less artistically arranged, 
and clothes on which man has ever exer- 



A JACOBITE CHURCH 


life of an individual man and of all the 
human mce, consists in seeking after 
food, then in feeling and lastly in 
thinking. This nutritive life is the 
basis, upon which rest all the habits 
of our conscient life ; but the 
phenomenon of sensitive life shows a 
higher degree of complexity in our 
organisation. With man, progress con- 
sists in making his conscient life richer 
and richer. The energy of man places 
the generic want immediately after the 
nutritive wants, and fjt)m this origi- 
nates the delicacy of the senses. 'The 
desire to look well, that is, to produce 


interesting to study this tendency in 
the different divisions of the human 
race. 

When the state of nudity was 
common to primitive man, he first 
thought of painting or tattooing him-, 
self, particularly those parts of his 
body which would best lend them- 
selves to ornamentation. This was 
the best decoration in its most primitive 
phase, and in the genesis of art it 
corresponds to drawing and painting, 
Man then began to alter his own shape 
by mutilations and deformations. 


cised his ingenuity in varying the 
shape and in combining different 
colours. The three aspects of human 
ornamentation, viz painting and tat- 
tooing, clothing, and deformations and 
mutilations which are, more or less in 
actual practice, found to be co-existing, 
will be noticed hero with instances 
drawn from the customs and manner 
of the South Indian castes. 

Painting 

The desire for painting and tattooing 
which is even now very common among 
the primitive people of every race , has 
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been prevailing, to a l|irge extent, in 
South India, especially in Malabar, 
Cochin and Travancore ; and the colour 
red is the one usually chosen by the 
people to paint or to decorate them- 
selves with. During religious festivals 
the Parayans, the Piilayans, and other 
low caste men paint their faces in vari- 
ous colours ; and, dressed in a peculiar 
costume, they dance before the deities. 
Young men and grown-up girls on 
ceremonial and other auspicious occa. 
tioDB paint their faces, either with red 
colour (produced by a mixture of 
powdered turmeric and chunam) or 
with the powder of turmeric alone. 
The Malayalam dramas bear testimony 
to the fact that to a great extent the 
fantastic paintings of the chins, nose^ 
forehead, the eyes (red), eye brows, 
and forehead were at one time, and 
are still, current among the people of 
low culture. The Nayar girls and 
women ahd those of Ambalavasis and 
Tamil Brahmans paint their foreheads 
and chins yellow either with turmeric 
or with a red ynark of vermilion. 
Hindu, and particularly Brahman, girls 
dye their palms and fingers as well as 
their feet red with the leaves of a 
plant called viayilanchi ; and further 
all married young and elderly women 
dye their chins, hands and legs 
and sometimes their whole body with 
turmeric. During their batlis after 
delivery, and on the fourth day after 
the menses the women of the higher 
castes anoint their bodies with oil, and 
after cleaning themselves with soap, 
they rub their bodies with turmeric 
mixed with water and then bathe. 
This painting in the earliest stage was 
proV)ably intended as a protection 
against mosquitoes and other insects 
and in later stages as a means of 
adornment. 

Tattooing 

In order to appear beautiful, women 
of all castes tattoo their bodies ; and the 
lower the culture the greater is the 
attachment for this art of decoration. 
The women of the hills and the 
jungles of the plains (Kadars, Malayans, 
Malcers, and Eravallans) and the low 
caste women of the plains profusely 
tattoo themselves in various figures. 
The high caste women were also 


equally fond of it, though it is not 
found much in favour with them at 
present. 

Generally women are tattooed in 
their early youth, and very often after 
the performance of their marriage 
ceremonies. But in some rare cases 
it takes place before marriage also. 

The places selected for the designs 
are the exposed parts of the body, 
namely, the forhead, the cheeks, chin, 
occasionally the chest, abdomen, arms, 
legs and hands. 

Tattooing is generally done by 
women one to another, and very often 
professional tattooers of the Iv ora van 
or Kakkalan castes are also em|)loyed. 
Brahman women have some of the 
following marks in tattoo : — a dot or a 
dot above a crescent or a vertical line on 
the forehead, a dot on the right cheek 
or both the cheeks or vi, shank, a circle, 
dots in clusters or circles to represent a 
lotus, the mace of Krishna on the upper 
arm, the figure of a parrot or a pea- 
cock on the chest, the branch of a jas- 
mine or a plaintain tree on the fore- 
arm, the figure of a phallic emblem on 
the wrist and on the lingers of both 
hands and similar figures on the legs. 
Low caste women have fish, spider, 
parrot or crocodile in tattoo on their 
arms or chests. Syrian Cliristian 
woJiien have the sign of the cross on 
their arms. Very often tlio first letter 
of the name of a male or a female is 
also tattooed on their ariiiH. INlaiiy of 
the Koiuan Catholic liurasians, parti- 
cularly those of Malabar and Cochin, 
have tattooed, on their foreheads and 
arms, a bird as the emhlom of the Holy 
Ghost. Tulaya men are tattooed on 
the forehead with a crescent and a 
circular spot. 

q’ho Malayalam e(iuiyalent of tattoo- 
ing is pacha knthnka or pricking it 
with green. The marking is thus 
prepared : 'J’urmeric powder and aga- 
thikira (leaves of Sesbonui grandi 
flora) are pounded together either 
in a mortar or on a grinding stone. 
The mixture is spread on a thin 
cloth, and rolled up in the form of 
a wick which is placed in an open 
lamp charged with castor oil. The 
wick is lighted, and the lamp covered 
with a new earthen pot, on the inside 
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of which the lamp black is deposited. 
This is scraped and mixed with human 
milk or water. Instead of Agatkikira 
and harukapiUu [Agrostis Linearis) 
green parts of Cgnodon Dactglon or 
Karisarajugini, Eclipta Alha, may also 
be used in the preparation of the wick. 
Sometimes pigments are proj)ared 
from the soot of cooking utensils or 
lamps mixed with the ashes of burnt 
tobacco and the juice of the l>abul 
tree. Indigo is used for blue dots and 
vermilion for the red ones. 

The pricking instrument usually 
consists of three or more sewing nee- 
dles tied together with a thread. To 
perform the operation, the j^attern is 
selected from a bundle of drawings 
and is first traced on the skin with a 
blunt stick dipi)ed in the prepared ink 
which is pricked in with the needles. 
1'he part is then well washed with cold 
water, and a cast of ink rubbed over 
the surface. allay the pain a little 
of cocoanut oil is applied ; and a small 
quantity of turmeric powder is rubbed 
in to brighten the colour and prevent 
swelling. As the Korava women are 
illiterate, they are unable to tattoo 
initials or names unless they are first 
drawn for them. 'Diey are clever in 
executing the ciunplicated patterns 
wdth wliic-h they are, from long prac- 
tice, familiar and will tattoo any form 
sliovvn totliem. '^.I’he ] hi rmose patterns, 
says Edgiir ^riunston, are far more 
artistic, varied and complicated than 
those executed by the Koravans The 
tattooer’s fe(^ is said to I’ango from 
((Harter of an arimi fora dot or line to 
twelve annas foi* a comjdex design. In 
villages payment is generally made in 
kind and a present of rice or paddy is 
the usual remuneration. 

^I’he traditional introduction of tlie 
custom is rn(.) re or less (jonnechul with 
the religious beliefs of the p(^>plc. 
It is said that Ijord Krishnii w^as 
in the habit of tattooing liis own four 
totems, the Shank (th(^ (jonch shell), 
Chakra (the whecd), Gada (the mace) 
and Padvia (the lotus) on the faces and 
limbs of his wives. The priests of 
Dwaraka still place certain marks on 
the arms of the pilgrims to Krishna’s 
shrine. Vaishnavas daily, after their 
bath, stamp the same on their faces 
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and limbs. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the first stage is the primitive 
branding, the second stage of evolution 
is the process of tattooing, and 
the third and the more refined 
is the stamping of the emblems 
with seals. The higher the caste or 
the social position of the woman, the 
smaller is the number of the designs 
and the more diminutive is the size 
thereof, until we reach the highest 
Brahman girl with only three dots on 
her face. 

Another tradition about tattooing 
ascribes it to Sita, the abducted wife of 
Kama. The reason assigned is the 
belief that tattooing had its origin in 
the fear of the primitive races of their 
women being abducted, and that our 
search for tribal marks among the 
crude drawings will not be in vain. It 
is also natural to find them mixed with 
ornaments, religious drawings, charms 
and symbols which have their origin 
in sympathetic magic. By the jiarticular 
tattoo, a practised eye can discriminate 
the caste and the social position of the 
wearer. A dot on the forehead is a 
symbol of Lakshmi, the goddess of 
wealth, the figure of a peacock indi- 
cates royalty and Sita is an emblem of 
chastity. Fish is a sign of luck. Flics, 
spiders, scorpions, snakes, and croco- 
diles are worn by believers in sympa- 
thetic magic. Comb is an emblem of 
happy married life. 

The Hindu women of ordinary 
means render the hair on the head 
smooth with cocoanut or gingolly oil 
and stain the eye-brows and eye-lashes 
with a black dye. Their lips are 
coloured red with the chew'ing of betel. 
Their faces are dyed yellow with 
turmeric and their hands are coloured 
red. These with their coloured dress 
and skirt form a medley of colours, 
which may be considered as the neplm 
ultra of their smartness. 

Deformations and mutilations 

In the. lowest stage of human develop- 
ment, when man is more or less on the 
level of the brute, ho does not think of 
changing the shape of his body for the 
sake of decorating himself or for any 
other reason. As has been already 
said, man and woman were satisfied 


with painting, which is still continued 
by most people of the low castes on 
ceremonial and other occasions. The 
Australians pull out one and sometimes 
two of their incisor teeth from the 
upper jaw. The Kadars of Cochin 
forests chip all or some of the incisor 
teeth, both upper and lower, into the 
form of sharp, pointed but not serrated 
cones. Many of the Australians and 
Melanesians pierce the septum of the 
nose for the purpose of introducing a 
bony stick. The Papuans of both sexes 
introduce into it an ornament cut out of 
a shell six inches long and decorated 
with red circular lines. Nose-boring 
is a ceremony for girls of the Brahman 
and Tamil Kudra castes during the 
third or the fourth year, when the 
septum is bored with a pin or a thorn, 
and a small piece of broom-stick is 
applied to it. Cocoanut oil is applied 
to heal the wound. It is rather curious 
to see how they patiently bear the pain 
for the wearing of the ornament at so 
early an age. The ornament is called 
Bulakku and is of various kinds. The 
one in common use is that which is set 
with rubies, imitation rubies or with a 
pearl as a pendant, and varies in price 
from five to two hundred rupees. It 
is now worn by -girls before and after 
marriage until their first delivery. The 
custom of septum-boring is not in 
vogue in any of the Malayali castes ; 
but, on the other hand, a hole is made 
for two different ornaments M nkkntti 
(nose-screw) and Nattu which have 
now gone out of fashion, and in whose 
places what are called nose-screws, 
somewhat like shirt buttons, are in 
vogue. These ornaments are worn in- 
variably by the female members of the 
high and low castes. Tamil Sudra 
girls wear similar ones. There is now 
a tendency among young women to 
relinquish the use of it. 

Next in importance are the auricular 
perforations which are used for various 
pur|)oses. It is said that it is coihmon 
to see the Papuan put his cigar into 
the hole he has bored in the ear. In 
ethnography, it is often a surprise to 
find the same customs in vogue among 
people inhabiting different countries, 
who are widely different in race and 
language, and among whom there is 
no' trace of relationship. This fact is 
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further proved ^hen we find that dif- 
ferent people have mutilated and de- 
formed themselves for what they have 
imagined to be aesthetic reasons. Ear 
ornaments are used all over the world, 
not excepting, it is said, Europe of the 
nineteenth century and the love of 
aesthetic beauty has prompted the men 
and women of all castes to bore their 
ears in early childhood. This has, in 
fact, become one of the Hindu sacra- 
ments. The males of the higher castes 
wear a kind of ear-rings made of gold or 
set with rubies. The ear-ring ceremony 
takes place among Brahman and other 
high castes on an auspicious day daring 
the third or fifth year. The ears of the 
child are bored with a needle or knife 
having a triangular blade, which pene- 
trates for half an inch of its length. 
Both the ears are thus cut, and a little 
cotton wool is placed in the wounds 
to keep the cut portions dilated. Every 
day the wool is changed and the 
quantity to be introduced is gradually 
increased. The ear-holes among the 
Syro-Boman girls are dilated by heavy 
lead rings until they are thirteen or 
fourteen years old; and by that time the 
ideal of beauty, so far as the ears are 
concerned, will have been attained. 
The lobes will reach down the shoul- 
ders on each side. This is perfection, 
and reminds one of the man on one 
of the islands near New (j^uinea, the 
lobes of whose ears had been con- 
verted into great pendent rings of skin, 
through which it was possible to pass 
the arms. In Cochin, as in Malabar, 
dilated ear-lobes are in fashion among 
the women of all castes. 

The love for aesthetic beauty has 
also prompted many people to dis- 
figure their lips. The lower lip is 
pierced through for the insertion of a 
copper or brass ring, and very often 
the cheeks also ure bored for the in- 
sertion of a copper, brass or silver wire. 
The worshippers of Subrahmanya 
often do this with a view to maintain 
silence. Instances of cranial deforma- 
tions are also met with among some 
of the people of the South Indian 
castes. Another important instance 
of mutilation, namely circumcision, 
must have been based on hygienic 
grounds. 



^•vaiUpy, Clothintf and {lead draaaind 

The taste for jewellery and bright 
coloured clothing is the last stage in 
man’s love for attirement, and the 
most extreme form of savagery does 
not exclude any kind of ornament; 
but the practices of mutilation and coat- 
ings of paint disappear much earlier 
than the love for clothing. It is true 
that all these customs may exist at the 
same time ; for certain mutilations 
appear to have been invented for the 
purpose of increasing the number 
of ways of wearing jewellery, for 
example the boring of ears, the nose, 
the lips and the cheeks. At fust man 
was content with shells, animal’s teeth, 
bony fragments worked in various 
forms, and coloured and wrought stones, 
pierced through and then joined to- 
gether by means of a string. As soon 
as metals were known, he was found 
to decorate himself with copper, gold, 
silver, bronze and iron. This jewellery, 
coarse as it may appear to the eye 
of a civilized man, continues to civi- 
lize the savage. Men and women wear 
it in emulation of each other; and 
the former are often much more richly 
adorned than the latter. Everywhere 
since the age of cut stone, man has 
found pleasure in wearing necklaces 
and bracelets and in putting similar 
ornaments around his arms and legs. 
With the advance of civilization man’s 
jewellery gets to be smaller in size and 
more artistic ; and the quality is the 
rarer and more precious. Ornaments 
are worn in profusion by both men 
and women in Southerpi India. The 
nose and the ear jewels are prominent 
in the case of the latter. Necklaces of 
gold, silver, brass or beads are worn 
by all women except widows. The tali 
or the marriage badge is indispensable 
for married women. To wear gold on 
the ankle is a sign of royalty. 

The ordinary costume of man in 
Southern India is simpler than that 
used in any other pait, for he is little 
subject to vicissitudes of climate to 
provide against. While at work 
fishermen, tree-climbers, agrestic serfs 
and other low caste men wear a shred 
ot clothing. The better classes wear 
the lightest clothing that is possible. 
With these the upper part of the body 
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is usually exposed to the air; but, if 
not, over one shoulder or rou nd the 
neck a second cloth is thrown . The 
principal garment worn by the better 
classes is a cloth fastened round the 
waist, extending more or less to the 
ground. This is a single piece of cloth, 
and is fastened neatly by folding one 
part within the other. On im portant 
occasions only and in public, the 
wealthiest wear a long made robe . The 
young men of the upper classes wear 
shirts and coats, with a cap or turban 
to cover the head. With the women 
where one cloth covers the person , the 
eflect is highly graceful. Ancient 
sculptures show the same costum ery 
as is now worn. There is a cere- 
monial use of silks dyed or printed in 
bright colours. 

The dress of the women in its com- 
ponent parts closely resembles that of 
the men ; but instead of wearing two 
pieces of cloth, they wear only one 
which varies in length from six to ten 
yards and in width from a yard to a 
yard and a half. The cloth is usually 
coloured and embroidered and is occa- 
sionally of silk. Widows wear a white 
cloth. An ordinary manner of wearing 
the cloth is as follows : — One end 
having been gathered up into folds is 
passed round the legs and the lower 
part of the body and at last broug ht up 
over the right shoulder and down to 
the left side, where it is tied in so as 
to fall in front in ample folds. This is 
the general arrangement, liut women 
of different castes have slightly differ- 
ent methods of tying the cloth. By 
the usual mode of wearing the clotli 
above described, the bosom is usually 
completely covered. A half jacket 
covering the upper part of the body is 
sometimes worn. In olden days this 
was considered indecent for respectable 
women. In some parts of the country, 
especially in the case of the low caste 
women on the west coast, the women 
leave the upper part of the body com- 
pletely uncovered. 

The Nayar women wear an inner 
garment round the loins and this is 
covered by an outer garment which is 
usually two and a half yards in length 
and one and a half yards in breadth. 
Bometimes, instead of two cloths, one 
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cloth sufficiently long for the purpose 
is worn. Their dress is white, and 
sufficiently decent to cover the lower 
part of the body ; and a small upper 
cloth serves as a covering above the 
waist. The Nayar women of the 
present day wear skirts and cover the 
upper part of their body with a piece 
of cloth. It is curious to notice that 
this form of dress does not find favour 
(in the rural parts) with the Nainbu- 
dris who are either their landlords or 
to whom they owe some kind of allegi- 
ance or subordination. 

The absence of any covering for the 
bosom in ordinary female dress has 
drawn much ridicule on the Nayars, and 
this custom has been much misunder- 
stood by foreigners. So far from imlica- 
ting immodesty, ifc is looked upon by the 
people themselves in exactly the opposite 
light ; for among them only prostitutes 
cover the breasts. “ A custom has in it 
nothing indecent when it is universal,” 
as one of the travellers philosophically 
remarks (Dali). It is, in fact, a mark 
of disrespect to one’s own elders and 
betters for eitluu* a male or female of 
the Nayar caste, and of all castes below 
it, to cover the upper part of tlio 
body ; and traces of the same custom 
can still be found among other 
Dravidian tribes, some of them being 
people who are anything but un- 
civilized. The prohibition applies 
both to males and females. Men 
moreover cannot wear ca})s, turbans or 
shoes, and must divest themselves of 
these luxuries, when they meet their 
elders, even though the meeting takes 
place in the middle of the road. Until 
18()5, it was forbidden by law for 
women of the (^hovans and of those of 
the lower castes to wear any clothing 
above the loins. The present genera- 
tion of Nayar women, except pei haps 
the servants and the poor, have taken 
to the use of an upper garment and 
skirt, in the same way as the Nayar 
males now freely use a second cloth. 
Vijung girls wear a piece of cloth 
iound the loins, while those of four 
and live years of age wear a small strip 
of cloth, or a piece of the bark of 
areca jialm. Generally young children 
of both sexes go about naked. 

Though living under burning sun 
it is not natural to the man of Boutherii 
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India to cover his head. The turban 
iH of modern use. The most indigent 
people wear rude caps composed of 
the thick leaf sheath of the aret^a palm, 
but this is rather for ornament than 
for protection. For protection against 
the scorching sand, the men wear 
shoes or leather sandals. The Maho- 
medan slijifier is also worn. Those 
of the highest rank jmt ofl the foot 
covering before receiving visitors or 
entering a house in the same way that 
Europeans of wliatever grade uncover 
the head. On the other hand, they 
retain the turban on the same occasion 
to put which ofl, according to the 
rules of the Hindu etiquette, would 
be a great impropriety. 

Most of the castes shave the hair on 
the head and face at regular intervals. 
But a small portion of the hair left 
uncut is call(sd Kvdumy, to be removed 
only on the occasion of the death of 
a father and even then only by certain 
classes. The Kndumy is usually worn 
on the back of the head, but the inha- 
bitants of the West Coast have it at 
the front of the head, over the forehead, 
where it is tied up in a loose 
knot. There are very few among 
the male members who allow the 
liair on the head to grow without 
shaving. It is the prevailing fasliion 
among young iniui at present to 
ha\etlie liair on the bead (n’opjied, 
so much so that, it is diflicult to iden- 
tify to which piuticuliir caste one 
belongs. Vari(»us arc^ the forms in 
wdiich the tufts ol hair are tied into- 
knots. Women always hav(^ long black, 
and luxuriant hair, which they tie up 
in a knot at the hack, and in tlie case 
of some castes of the w^ost coast it is 
ticil up at tlu' right side of the Iiead. 

Women m Malabar take special care 
to have the liair on the head grown 
long with the aid of medicated and 
scented oils and the hair on the head is 
well imrted and tied into a knot behind. 
Many a young Mayar woman’s plait 
of hair reaches the knee or even lower, 
and this adds greatly Ut her beauty. 
There aie many references in Manu 
and other saitred books of the Hindus 
to the practice of tonsure, under- 
standing thereby either tonsure leav- 
ing a tuft which is the mode in ordii i 
nary use or tonsure including the 


shaving of the tuft which is the mode 
prescribed for ceremonial occasions. 
The wearing of the hair long, tied up 
in a knot at the back of the head 
nearly after the manner in which 
women usually wear their hair, was 
the ancient natural usage of the 
Tamil people; and this usage, though 
to a great extent superseded by the 
Kuduwy, has not yet disappeared. 
This may be said to indicate respect- 
ability, and has already reached the 
lower classes, but it has not by any 
means become universal amongst 
them. The Nattukottai Chetties of 
Madura and Tinnevelly shave their 
heads clean after the manner of the 
Mahomedans. 

Habitations 

It is a singular error to suppose 
that the houses of the Houth Indian 
population lack comfort. The flat ter- 
raced house of the Tamil and Telugu 
districts is not seen on the West Coast 
on account of the heavy rains. An ordi- 
nary Tamilian house is both comfort- 
able and simple. In many of the old 
towns there are very few two-storied 
houses and those of one storey are in 
many cases low. There is a tradition 
that the dwellings of the deities should 
rise) higher than those of mem. The 


house of a person of the middle class is 
from thirty to forty feet square. It has 
an open verandah towards the street, 
with a door in the middle. The house is 
divided into several small rooms. One 


is used by t]|re ladies of the family y 
another is more public ; and the 
third is the strong rpom carefully 
fitted with locks, bars and upper 
ceiling so as to form a secure reposi- 
tory for the cloths, jewels and other 
household valuables. Windows ate 
either wanting or are exceedingly 
small and are fitted with wooden bars 
or carved works. The interior is 
often dark and the apartments within 
are built round an open paved court. 
In the middle of this there is a square 
hollow where the rain water collects 
and is drained of!. In large houses 
there is often a second smaller court 
and a small garden. A well is dug 
inside the court-yard for convenience 
of access. In the more respectable 
Indian houses there are a great many 
separate buildings, and some of thorn 
are carefully secluded for the use of 
the various members of the family and 
their wives and children, with store 
rooms, cooking houses and often a 
small domestic temple in one corner of 
the open court-yard. 

Tables and- chairs are not to be 
found in low middle class and poor 
houses and ordinarily a rough mat 
selves as bed, chair and table, A 
few earthen and metal pots and a box 
for keeping cloths and jewels form the 


whole of the house furniture. The walls 
of the better class of houses are built of 
clay-bricks dried in the sun or kiln- 
burnt or of a hard clayey material 
called laterite, dug in abundance out of 
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♦he hill sides in almost ^every locality. 
It is cut into square shaped bricks and 
hardened by exposure to the air 
Chunam or lime lor plastering the 
wall is prepared by burning blue shells 
founi in abundance on the seashore 
and in the back-waters. This is a 


perfect white and, when properly 
applied and polished, looks like fine 
white marble. The ceilings, rafters, 
and beams are of teak, jack or palmyra 
wood and the roof is covered with 
small tiles of burnt clay. The dwell- 


ings of the poorest classes consist of 
four mud walls with wooden rafters 
and have grass or ])alm leaf thatch. 
Many huts are constructed wholly 
from the leaf and steins of the paU 
myra or cocoanut palms. 
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Chaptkk I 
EAJiLY HISTORY 

Intro iu-'tory - Mauryan InvaRions of the South 
-ThoBarly hola« —Ohera Anoendaiicy Tho 
Pandyas. 

Intpoduotopy 

The division of India into the throe 
well-known parts f>f Hindustan, the 
Dekhan and the South, thouirh ib looks 
modern, is about us old as the history 
of this part of India. We find tho 
division marked out exactly in the same 
way both in the Mahabharata and the 
Bamayana, Even in the works of the 
grammarians, in regard to whom more 
definite chronology is possible, the same 
division seems to have obtained. We 
are enabled to see the extension of a 
knowledge of the geography of the 
country from .that of Hindustan 
through that of the Dekhan, ultimately 
to that of South India. It would then 
be in keeping with its own hi.story to 
take up these {larts separately for 
historical treatment. As the scope of 
this Encyclopaedia is confined more or 
less exclusively to the last part, we 
shall attempt a history of this part 
only, drawing in the history of the 
other parts where they actually come 
in contact with this history. 

Msupyan Invasiona of the South 

According to the researches of 
Sir R. G". Bhandarkar, the Aryans 
entered South India between the 
seventh and the fourth centuries B 0., 
when the northerners had a knowledge 
of the whole of the country down to 
the remotest south. This is only so 
far traditional, although the early 
, tradition of the south itself seems 
substantially to support it. We might 


regard the actual history of the south 
to begin with the Manryas. There is 
a reference in Magasthenes to the 
Pandya country, of which he records 
that the ruler was a lady, whose terri- 
tory was divided into 865 villages, so 
that one village might remit its revenue 
to the treasury every day in the year. 
Besides, the country maintained an 
army of 600 elephants, 4,000 cavalry 
and 130,000 infantry. It was rich in 
the possession of pearl-fisheries, which 
brought in a very substantial revenue. 
This piece of definite knowledge of the 
country is a sure indication of com- 
munication between UindusUn and the 
South, which is confirmed by a refer- 
ence or two in the Arthasastra. We 
can therefore state safely that the south 
was actually known to the people of 
Hindustan in the age of the .Vlauryas 
and perhaps for a generation or two 
earlier. We have good reasons fur 
inferring that it was Chandra Gupta, 
the first Maurya Emperor (32l-’.iy7 
B. C ) that extended his dominion 
to the south of the Vindhyas. It is a 
well-known fact that Asoka (271-231 
B G ) carried on only a single war — 
that against Orissa. It is not likely 
therefore that he extended the eiupire in 
the south. It seems probable that the 
extension of the Mauryan power in the 
south was made by his father Biiidusara, 
but it is quite possible th it Chaiidra- 
gupta himself did it, at any rate in part. 

Whether the conquest of the Dekhan 
and the invasion of the South v^ere 
achievements to be ascribed to Chandra- 
gupta or Bindusara, it may now be re- 
garded a fact that there were Mauryan 
invasions of the South. We have in- 
formation that the Mauryas advanced 
southwards, pushing cerbtin Northern 
*lirioeB in front and entered the Tamil 
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country by way of tho w^t, that ia, 
the Tulu country. It is possible that 
another invasion came along the east 
coast. These effected lodgckents along 
the northern frontier and pushed them> 
selves into South Canara on the one side 
and the Kongu country of Salem and 
the South .Arcot on thn other. In one 
of these invasions, the Maurya army 
marched s uth as far as the PodiyU 
Hills in the north-west corner of the 
Tinnevelly district, where for the first 
time they received a check They were 
gradually pushed back from the various 
places they had occupied and were kept 
confined to the Dekhan by the combin- 
ed efforts of the monarohs and chief- 
tains of this southern region. We have 
specific information that in addition to 
the check near the Podiyil Hills, they 
were beaten back from Pali (uirifi) Hill- 
fort in .south Canara and Tirukkoilut 
in South Arcot. 

There are good reasons f >r infer- 
ring that t>he opposition of the 
Tamils was made the keener by the 
earlier prupogaiidist eff <rts of Asoka. 
The edicts of Asoka recognise the Tamil 
kingdoms as beyond the pale of the 
empire and open only to diplomatic in- 
ffuence, like the Greek States of the 
West, formed out of the Empire of 
Alexander, t his position of the South, 
which vve find detailed in the Rock 
Edicts of Asoxa, is suostantially con- 
firmed by the information available 
to us in the .Uahaoauntu of Ceylon. 
This was a period of political activity 
for the ) aiuils - and in the centuries 
immediately lollowing the age of 
Asoka, there «re records of a number 
of invasions of Ceylon by the Tamils 
and, what is more, a number of 
usurpations by the Tamils^ who are 
depicted as not being particularly 
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friendly to Buddhism. The missionary 
efiorts of Asoka, if this* chronicle can 
be believed, appear to have stopped 
short at Banavasi, with the possible 
Exception of Mahishmati in the south. 
That is a clear indication of the south* 
ward limit of Buddhist influence and 
of Asoka's empire. The Tamil re action 
therefoi^ was so far successful that it 
prevented the empire from advancing 
into the South and at the same time 
gave the South a distinct organisation, 
which was fruitful of important conse* 
queuces. The South was allowed to 
develop itself politically independently 
though a great deal influenced by the 
northern culture. 

The Early Choias 100 B.G -180 A.D. 

The knowledge that we get of South 
India from iniernal sources indicates 
its division into three kingdoms and 
a number of chieftaincies with well- 
understood though not well-defined 
political relationship. The three 
kingdoms were the Chola, Pandya and 
Kerala, occupying among themselves 
all the coast and plain country. The 
hill country in the mi idle was divided 
among a number of chieftains, gene- 
rally subordinate to one or another of 
the monarchs, but sometimes indepen- 
dent and fighting against one another. 
At the dawn of the Christian era we 
find this political division obtaining 
and the dominant power was that of 
the Choias. The period of the first 
Chola ascendancy might be reckoned 
as extending from 100 B.C. or earli r 
to about 150 A D. From such infor- 
mation as is available to us we can 
definitely locate within this period 
three or four generations of kings who 
can lay claim to achi wemants, some 
■of which, at any rate, might be regard- 
ed as of permanent benefit to the coun- 
try. The earliest historical character 
we can speak of is the “ King J-reat 
•Ohola’* (Kopperum Gholan), W iOse 
death, as the poets tell us, is com- 
memorated by a Vir^ikkal (warrior 
stone) planted to mark the spot where 
bis last remains were disp »aed of. His 
sons revolted against him, and he was 
dissuaded from Ci^rrying on a war 
.^gainst them by the exertions of an old 
p let, Pisir Andaiyar. 


Coming down from him, we 
reich the family of the Chola Kari- 
kala. The earliest monarch in this 
family was Peruvirark-Killi, who 
fought against the contemporary 
Chera ; and both the combatants fell in 
battle. His successor was a ruler by 
name Ilanjet Chen li, if this person 
could be held to have ruled as monarch. 
His son was the famous Karikala the 
Great, who came to the throne young 
and showed himself a very beneficent 
monarch. He carried on a great 
invasion of Ceylon from which he 
brought in as many as twelve thousand 
prisoners of war. He fortified the sea- 
port of Kaveripattinam, and these 
prisoners are said to have been put to 
work there. His usual capital was 
however Uraiyur near Trichinopoly. 
He was succeeded l)y a son or a grand- 
son, a Killi, who is described with 
various de-igpations, among which one 
is that he celebrated a Uajasuijti, a 
sacrifice in assertion of his lordship 
over the oi-her sovereigns of his time. 
In his reign, two calamities befell the 
kingdom : one was a civil war led by a 
certain Nalam-Killi, probably an uncle 
of his; and the otner calamity was 
the destruction of a great part of the 
city of Puhar (Kaverippattinam), on 
account of a big stor ii. These two 
brought about the »088 of the hegemony 
of the Choias. 

Chera Asoendanoy 

. The great Karikala entered int > a 
marriage alliance with the reigning 
Chera by giving him in marriage either 
a daughter or possibly a sister. I’lie 
offspring of this marriage was the 
great Red Chera (Senguttuvan). The 
hegemony passed frotn the Choias to 
this Chera. We have inform ition 
regarding three generations of rulers 
from the Choias to this Chera. It was 
probably his grand-fathar that fought 
with the contemporary Chola and lost 
his life alvjng with his enemy on the 
field of battle. His son was known as 
the ‘ Chera of the Himalayan bound- 
ary ’ (Imayavaramban). it was be that 
fought with Karikala. He seems early 
to have exerted himself in the wars 
against the Aryans of the north, and 
lays claim to having carried his con- 
questas far north as the Himalayas, 
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which may merely be an exaggerate^ 
way of describing some conquest 
in the north of the 'ramil country^ 
or of his having had his own share 
in beating hack the northerners. 

The really distinct service that ha 
rendered to civilisation consists in his 
activity on the sea-coast of his king- 
dom. which in his reign must have been 
the resort of traders from the west. 
Immediately to the north of the coast 
of his country was the ' pirate coast', 
notorious for piracy down to very 
recent times. There seems to have 
been one indigenous tribe of people, 
who were piratical in their habits, and 
who are known in lit3rature as 
Kadambii, perhaps from tlu^ totem-tree 
of their tribe. This piracy was put 
down successfully by the special efforts 
of Imayavaraml)an, to whom is given 
the credit also of a victory against the 
Greeks of the Sea. He was succeeded 
by his son the Red Chera (Seguttuvan), 
who similarly lays claim to a naval 
victory against tlie pirates and to the 
claim of * “ garland of the seven 
crowns” of his father. This expres- 
sion indicates that the father made an 
attempt to achieve the hegemony over 
the two other monarchs and five 
chieftains of first rank, not altogether 
without success. This Chera of the 
Himalayan fame, however, failed to 
establish the claim to this hegemony, 
which his s >11 successfully achieved. 
The Chera ascendancy was thus 
achieved by Senguttuvan, who claims 
large conquests, among whicli is tlie 
defeat of a number of enemies of the 
Choias, whose efforts would have 
dismembered the Chola kingdom. It 
was through his support that the Chola 
king for the time being was able to 
maintain himself on the throne. 
Senguttuvan also lays claim to 
conquests in tlie North, and in 
in the region of Kongu (.oale/u and 
Coimoatore districts) recently brought 
under the Chora rule by an uri(do of 
the Red Chera. Ritlier Ins immediate 
successor or the sujcessor following 
was the Chera of the ‘ elephant look.' 

The Pandyas 

During all this time, the Pandya ^ 
kingdom appeared to have had it'i 
course not vary much hampered by tlia 
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progroj-Hof the other twokingdoiuB, ex- 
cept when it undertook an invasion on 
its own account or in combination wiih 
others. As against the Pandyas who 
invaded his kingdom, Karikaia had to 
make his position on the throne safe 
at the very outset of his reign by a 
victory against them and the Cheras at 
a place called Vennil, not far from the 
Nidamangalani railw^ay station in the 
Tanjoro district. T’he first Pandya 
king known to faiue histoiically is the 
Pandyan victor over the Aryan forces. 
He was succeeded by his son w'ho 
dining the father *s time w'as Viceroy of 
Koikai, who in turn was succeeded by 
the Pandyan victor at Talaiyalanga- 
nam, anothei place in the same vicinity 
as Vennil. 'J his last Pandyan came to 
the throne also a young man, and the 
youth of the sovereign was taken ad- 
vantage of by tlie ( hera and theChola 
of the time, as also by five chieftains, 
who weie in alliance with them. They 
invaded the I andya country and were 
about to lay siege to Madura itself. 
The young I'andya sallied out and beat 
them back from there. Ho chased 
the enemy bactk into their terri- 
tories and won a decisive victory 
over iln m at 1 alaijalanganam, which 
gives him this specific name. This 
Pandya, cither in iliis war or in 
a later one, took the Chera of the ‘ ele- 
phant look’ prisoner, and after some 
time set him free, 4’liis misfortune to the 
Chera sovereign w'eakoried the Chera 
power so considerably that the (-heras 
lost the hegemony, which passed on to 
this famous Pandya. He is given credit 
for a number < f great things that were 
done and the last groat Sangam was 
perhaps associated with him. A number 
of great poets was intimately associated 
with him, among whom was Narkkirar, 
the president of the Tamil A cade- 
my (Sangam) in his iime. He is des- 
cribed as one of the early Pandyas in 
the inscriptions of later times. 

^J'he age of these rulers was an age 
of organisation and consolidation for 
tlie '] amil country on the whole ; 
and it is iiiaiked l)y a very consideiable 
amount of industrial and commercial 
dcvelojincnt. I'be classical geogra- 
phers who (lescii])c the trade of the 
• * 
country at that time give ample evi- 

idence of its commercial prosperity 


which would be impossible without an 
ordered and peaceful administration. 
The fact that a vast body of literary 
men flourished and passed on 
to posterity the famous collection 
which goes by the name ‘ Sangam 
works * is another indication of the 
high state of civilisation and consider- 
able degree of enlightenment reached 
at that age. 

In the history of this period, Kanchi 
figures only occasionally and when it 
does, it does in a subordinate capacity. 
Kanchi, as a South Indian city, wras 
known to Patanjali in A D. 160. But 
it figures in contemporary Tamil 
literature as the head-quarters of a 
goveinorship under the Cholas. The 
most remarkable ruler of Kanchi that 
figures in this period is the Tondaman 
llandirayan, who must have been of the 
same generation as Karikala the Great, 
as one poet Pudvan Kannan by name 
celebrates both Karikala and llandira- 
yan, T he poetess Avvai went on a 
mission to this llandirayan, who was 
a warlike man, from her friend the 
Adiyaman chieftain Anji of Tagadur 
(Dhaimapuri). The poem that Avvai 
sang when the Tondaman showed her 
his armoury is preserved to us. At 
the end ol the period we have come to, 
the Tondaman llandirayan had either 
passed away or had been transferred, it 
may be, and Kanchi is under a Gover- 
nor, a member of the ruling Chula 
family. The story of the origin of 
this Tondaman has considerable simi- 
larity to the origin ascribed to the 
Pallas as of a later lime. What the 
connection is between the one and the 
other, if there is any at all, we shall 
take up next. 


Chaptkh II 

EARLY PALLAVA liULERS 

Their origin- Their first appearanc in Sou h 
India— P vif-ioT of their historv- Earlv p 1- 
la^a Rulers- The Narasiinhavarnian Pynasty 
at Kanchi- Simhsvishnu and Mnhandra- 
varniari Narasimhavannan — Parameswara- 
vatmati- X^'aiasiinha and Pis sucot'Ssois. 

Their origin 

A construclive history of the Palla^ 
*Yas has just become barely possible by 
the publication, by the Government 
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Epigraphist, of two copper plate grante 
of this dynasty in Vol. II, part v , of the 
Indian Imcriptioufi and by the 
account that is now available of whai 
is known as the Vayalur Pillar Inscrip^ 
tion, containing the fullest list so far 
known of this dynasty. We have now 
to piece together the earlier part of 
the histoty of these Pallavas from 
such meagre information as may be 
available from these sources. The 
later rulers of this dynasty usually 
called themselves Pallavas, although 
there are references in Tamil Litera- 
ture in some number, which called 
them indifierently Pallava and Tonda- 
man. What is more, another synony- 
mous designation of these comes into 
use while they were still in the height 
of their power, so that the designation 
could not be regarded as containing in 
it sny stigma of contempt. This is 
the term Kadava, in which name an 
early Nayanar of the (32 Saiva devotees 
is referred to by Sundarainurti Nayanar 
in the 9th century A. D. The title seems 
to have been regarded as quite an 
honourable one, and we have inscrip- 
tional evidence of the Kadavas in the 
centuries following Sundaramurti well 
on into the days of the Vijayanagar 
empire. Karvettinagar in the Chit- 
tore district is the modern represen- 
tative of Kaduvetti-nagara, which 
seems to throw light upon the name 
of the region. The meaning of this 
expression would be the city of the 
Kaduvetties, the destroyers of jungle. 
The designation Kadava therefore 
seems to be reminiscent of the Atavikas 
of the Mahabharata, whom Sahadeva 
overthrew in his conquest of the South, 
before he came into touch with the 
Andhras, the Pulindhas and the 
Pandyas. 

The Pallavas, when they come first 
into notice, are found in the region 
beyond the Tamil country, that is, in 
the districts north of a line from 
Pulikat to Tirupati, a region exactly 
answering to the borders of the Danda- 
ranswn and included in that which 
belonged to the Atavikas of the Maha- 
bharata. The gradual advance of vari- 
ous tribes in civilization and their 
absorption into Hindu society are not 
phenomena unknown in Indian History^ 
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This process of gradual hinduising 
generally makes a rising dynasty vigor- 
ous in the propagation of the particular 
form of Hinduism, or any other form 
of Indian religion they might have 
adopted. The so-called Kurumbars of 
the numismatics may be the Atavikas, 
the submerged remnants of whom aie 
still found in the Kadu-kurubas of the 
Kanarese country. The Uiore advanced 
among them are the Kurubas, whose 
main occupation was cattle-rearing, an 
occupation quite exactly the one as- 
cribed to the inhabitants of this region 
in ancient Tamil literature. 

Their first appearance in South India 

When first they come into historical 
notice we find them in the lower reaches 
of the Krishna, and their coins, such 
specimens as we have of them, show 
an intimate relation to the coins of the 
Andhras. The ‘buir device of their 
earlier coins particularly and the ‘ bull ’ 
flag of the Pallavas of a later time con- 
nect them with their original occupa- 
tion of cattle-rearing. It is probably 
from them that a Chera ruler captured 
the whole big herd of cattle in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, an 
exploit which gave him the designation 
Seraladan, the capturer of herds of 
cattle in Dandaranyam. The change 
of the device from the ‘ bull * to the 
‘ lion ' following as it did a similar 
change in Andhra coins, seems to re- 
flect the change perhaps from the peace- 
ful pursuit of cattle-rearing and agri- 
culture to that of conquest and autho- 
rity. 

The presence of these people is re- 
flected in the famous Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription of Samudragupta, which 
certainly does mention a number of 
rulers in this particular region, in the 
Godavari, Krishna, Nellore and Kurnool 
districts, coming right down to Kanchi- 
puram. The enumeration of the number 
of chiefs, who have most of them been 
located along the coast part of Teling- 
ana in the East, shows them still emerg- 
ing from the tribal constitution, under 
which they must originally have lived, 
into the united monarchical organiza- 
tion,which ultimately brought them to 
the forefront as the most powerful rulers 
of their age. It seems to be the connec- 


tion by marriage, of one of the more 
enterprising among these chieftains 
with the Tondamans or Tirayars 
of the locality round Kanchi, that 
ultimately brought them to the 
sovereignty of this region. Of this 
state of things, we have got a 
reflecjtion in the Velurpalayam plates ; 
Virakurcha, the third in the historical 
part of the list, is stated there to have 
married the daughter of a Naga chief 
“and through her to have acquired the 
insignia of royalty. “ This is exactly 
the story of the birth of the Tondaman 
Ilandirayan of Kanchi to a Cholaking, 
Killi by a Naga princess, whose name 
is given in literature as Pilivalai, the 
daughter of Valaivanam. When the 
Pallavas had advanced in sutticient 
importance and set about finding for 
themselves a pauranic connection, this 
alliance got transformed into an alliance 
between the Mahabharata hero Asvad- 
dhaman and a Naga princess. ^Phis 
Pauranic connection is obviously in- 
tended to account for the Gotra Bharad- 
vaja, and is of the nature of an after- 
thought. It seems therefore not likely 
that these Pallavas of Kanchi had any- 
thing whatever to do with the ‘ Pahla- 
vas,’ a tribe of people whose name figur- 
es along with those of the Hakas, the 
Yavanas, etc., in the north-west of 
the Dekhan and of India. Tlmse 
Pallavas were no doubt foreign to the 
locality, where later in their history 
they achieved their greatness ; but 
there seems little warrant to regard 
them as foreign Pahlavas or Sakas, who 


came and fastened themselves on the 
locality, and worked their way ultima- 
tely to the position of primacy in South 
India. This seems to be the meaning 
of the position taken in regard to them 
in the Vishnu Purana which, instead 
of calling them Mlechchaii, as it would 
have if they were foreigners, merely 
regards them as Kshatriyas who had 
fallen from their high estate by neg- 
lecting Vedic duties. 

Division of their history 

According to the latest epigraphical 
research, the history of these Pallavas 
falls into four distinct sections. The 
earliest of these is tlie i)eriod of the 
Prakrit charters, where still we seem 
to find the Pallavas divided under a 
number of chieftains scattered over the 
locality between the Krishna and the 
Pennar chietly. Among the later 
charters, such as the Velurpalaiyam 
Plates, the names are given beginning 
with Asokavarman and including with- 
in it Sivaskandavarman, Vijayaskanda- 
varrnan, Vi jay a Buddhavarman, 
Buddhayankura and V ishnugopa. 
Then follows the period of the Sans- 
krit charters, which seem to fall 
naturally into threes divisions. The 
first of tliese begins with the name 
Kalabhartri and ends with Kumara- 
vishnu II, as arranged in the following 
tentative genealogical table by Kao 
Sahib Mr. U? Krishna Sastriar on 
page 503 of the South Indian Inscrip- 
tions, Vol II. 


Kalabhartri (Kanagopa) 

I 

ChutapalJava 

(perhaps, a surname of Skandavarrnan I 
mentioned in the Uruvupalli grant) 

Virakurcha (Virakurchavarman or Viravarman) 

Skandasishya (Skandavarnian II) 


Ti'uvamahaia- Kumaravishnu I 

Vishnugopa or 

VisJinugopavarmari 

I 

Simhavarman II Buddhavarman 

I 

Kumaravishnu II 


Simhavarman I 


Skandavarrnan III 

I 

Nandivarman 


11 
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Then begins probably a new dynasty 
with Simhavarman, the father of 
Kimhavishnu. This dynasty ends, as in 
the next table, shown below, from the 
same work, with Parmesvaravarman 
II and Mahendravarman 111. Then 
comes in another new dynasty founded 
by Nandivarnian J I I’allavamalla and 
his successors, about the order of suc- 
cession in which there is an acute dide- 
«nce of opinion. 


worth mentioning historically. The 
next succMsor Chutapallava is perhaps 
only an eponymous name. With Vira- 
kurcha taken to be the same as Vira- 
varman, we seem to be on firm historical 
ground. If the identification is correct, 
as in all probability it is, there is this 
significant fact about him in the tradi- 
tion as embodied in the Velurpalaiyam 
Plates and the older grants which sup- 
port it. As noted above, he is said to 


Nandivarman I 

I 

Bimhavarman 


Himhavishnu 

I 

Mahendravarman I 

I 

NaraBiinhavarman I 


Bhimavarman 

I 

Buddhavarman 

I 

Adityavarman 


reigns, who lay elaim to it in eariy 
Tamil literature. There is ^11 the 
possibility that the Naga chief here 
referred to may be another chief, who 
has absolutely no connection with the 
chief referred to in literature. The 
successor of this Yirakurcha, accord- 
ing to these plates, is his son 8kanda- 
sishya by this Naga princess, who is 
said in the plates to have captured the 
Ghatika of the Brahmanas from a king 
Satyasena. We do not know who this 
Satyasena is ; nor exactly whether this 
Skandasishya could be equated with 
Ilandirayan. From whom and in 
what particular manner his son Eu- 
maravishnu acquired Kanchi we do 
not know exactly, but it is stated that 
Kumaravishnu I did so. His son 
Buddhavarman is similarly credited 
with the conquest of the Cholas. 


Mahendravarman 11 Paramesvaravarman I Govindavarman 

I 

Narasimhavarman II Hiranya 1 


Paramesvaravarman II Mahendravarman III 

Nandivarman II 1 *allavamalla 

J 

Dantivarman or 
Vijaya-Dantivikramavarman 
(Hiranyavarman ID 

I 

I 

Nandivarman TIT 
Vijaya Nandivarman or 
Vijaya-Nandivikramavarman 

1 

Niipatiingavariiian or 
Vijaya Nripatungavarman 


The mention of the capture ot 
Kanchi by Kumaravishnu and the 
cxtenHion of the conquest further south 
l>y his son Buddhavarman have been 
taken to imply an interregnum in 
Kanchi, so far as the J^allavas were 
concerned. An attempt has also been 
made in consequence to locate in this 
period of the interregnum Karikala 
and his successors in the Chola gene- 
alogy so as to bring in Ilandirayan to 
this particular period This, it strikes 
us, is an obviously impossible arrange- ^ 
ment, having regard not merely to the 
history of the Pallavas, which alone 
cannot settle the question, but to the 
history ol the whole of South India. 


Early Pal lava Hulers 

Without going into unnecessary de- 
tails hero, we might [iroceed to relate 
the history of this long dynasty which 
probably lasted on from about *200 A.D. 
almost to 000 A.D. We might pass 
over the name Asokavariuan and 
others with the comment tnat the 
first name is perhaps a remote remini- 
scence of the Buddhist emperor 
Asoka and the other names that are in- 
cluded in the group are most probably 
names of ti ibal chieftains who achieved 
a certain amount of prominence. 
Coming down to the historical part of 
^ the list, the name Kalabhartri, which 
is taken to be synonymous with Kana- 
gopa is not connected with anything 


Aparajita 

have married the daughter of a Naga 
chief and through her “to have acquir- 
ed the insignia of royalty This seems 
to be merely the echo of the story of the 
Tondaman Bandirayan, but we have' 
nothing to lead us here to an identifica- 
tion of Virakurcha with the Tondaman. 
The safest position to take, in our 
present slate of knowledge, is to regard 
the Tondaman as an earlier ruler of 
Knnchi and this position finds confirm- 
ation in the fact recorded in the 
Amaravati Pillar Inscription, which 
says that the early Pallava Simhavar- 
man carried bis conquests northwanis 
and imprinted his emblem on the face 
fOf the Himalayas, in obvious imitation 
of the performance of the Tamil sove- 


fhe N 'PUwiinhavarman dynasty at 
Kanchi 

After Kuiiiaravishrm IL comes ia 
another gap in the arrangement of the 
genealogical table with a number of 
kings. When these have passed away, 
there came in a king by name Nandi- 
varman, who brought under his con- 
trol what is called Drishtiviska (a 
particularly poisonous snake, the sight 
of Ms one) Then followR the 

founder oi the groat Pallava dynasty, 
bimhavarman, the father of Simha- 
vishnu, without any connection with 
this Nandivarman. To himhavishno 
is given the credit of the conquest of 
the Chola country wate red b\ the river 
Kaveii. With thin ruler, ;:>mihavisiinu^ 
a definite chronological arrangement 
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he^txm pOBsibla 1?h6 date of 
Simhavarman was probably the later 
half of the sixth century. With these 
rufers the Pallavas get identified with 
Kanchi, the further northern posses- 
sions going out of their hands chiefly 
owing to the advance of another 
powerful dynasty which rose to the 
westward of them. These are the 
early Chalukyas, who came later to be 
associated with Badami in the Bijapur 
district. There seems to have been a 
gradual advance of this dynasty in 
power southwards in the direction of 
the Southern Mahratta country on the 
one side and the eastern part of the 
Nizam's Dominions and the districts of 
the Madras Presidency bordering there- 
on on the other. We might put it 
moi*e generally that they gradually 
pushed themselves forward across the 
whole of the peninsula right down 
to the course of the river Krishna. In 
the first half century of Pallava j)ower, 
we find this dynasty already in posses- 
sion of the whole course of the Krishna, 
so that early in the following century 
a governorship of the east with its 
capital at Rajahmundry became neces- 
sary. This advance of the Chalukyas 
explains the southward movement of 
the various chieftaincies of the Palla- 
vas, who now gathered themselves 
round Kanchi. Henceforward the 
Pallavas have to be associated with 
Kanchi and become definitely a south- 
ern power. The fact that, so far 
as we know it at present, the Pallavas 
do not appear to have extended any 
special patronage to Tamil, and the 
fact that the early specimens of archi- 
lecture in the Tamil country of 
Mahendravarmau show indications of 
an intimate relation to the architecture 
of Amaravati, would only support this 
general conclusion. 

SimhaYlBhnu and Mahendravarman 

The first ruler of note in this new 
dynasty is Simhavishnu, the son of 
Simhavarman. The only exploit as- 
cribed to him is that he quickly seized 
tht* country of the Oholas watered by 
the Kaveri “ whose ornaments are the 
forests of paddy (fields) and where (are 
found) brilliant groves of areca 
*<palm8)." This would mean that Simha- 
vishnu carried on a war well into the 


Chola country. It need not necessarily 
be that he actually conquered it. In 
this southward march of the Palla- 
vas, they had probably, in the 
earlier course of the wars, to meet the 
united opposition of the southern 
powers. We find it stated in the 
Kasakudi Plates that Simhavishnu 
vanquished the Malaya, Kalahhra, 
Malava, Chola and Pandya (kings), the 
Simhala (king) who was proud of the 
strength of his armies, and the 
Keralas.** This enumeration of 
powers, while giving us a clear indica- 
tion that the bulk of them were 
southern powers, is not very clear in 
respect of the individual states compos- 
ing them. Whatever may be the 
actual significance of this statement and 
the distribution of power among the 
South Indian monarchs, so much is 
clear from it that Simhavishnu had to 
fight against the southern powers to 
make good his position in Kanchi and 
have room for expansion southwards. 

He was succeeded by his son Mahen- 
dravarman, who inherited along with 
the kingdom the responsibility of main- 
taining himself against the two open 
frontiers in the north and the south. 
The Cholas appear during this time to 
have lost the dominant position that 
they had before and the chief southern 
power appears undoubtedly t(> have 
been the Pandya; without moaning 
necessarily that the Cholas had gone 
out of existence in the region with 
which their name is peculiarly a.^sociat- 
ed. In the reign of Mahendravarman, 
the Chalukya invasions appear to have 
swept down quite as far as Kanchi itself 
and further advance was prevented 
by his victory early in the reign 
at Pullalura about 15 miles north 
of Kanchi. The ))lace is now 
known as Pallur, and is the Polilore of 
the early wars of the British in this 
region. But the invasions did not 
cease there. Further invasions appear 
to have come from the same quarter, 
and the famous A i hole Inscription of 
Pulikesin claims for him the credit of 
having “ caused the splendour of the 
Lord of the Pallavas, who had opposed 
the rise of his oower, to be obscured by 
the dust of his army, and to vanish 
behind the walls of Kanchipuram ” 
He carried his wars further south 


to the banks of the Kaveri, tha 
floods of which were obstructed by hie 
elephants, as if a causeway had been 
thrown across the river. There,” the 
Inscription says ” he caused groat pros* 
perity to the Cholas, Kcralas and 
Pandyas, he being the hoi rayed sun 
to the hoar-frost— the army of tlie 
r^allavas.” This passage clearly signi- 
fies that the three kings of the South 
were the enemies of the Pallavas who 
had to be overcome in their southward 
expansion, which was very much oh* 
structed naturally by the advance of the 
Chalukyas from the North. It was 
therefore in the reign of Mahendra- 
varman that the Pallavas Hullered a 
definite southward push from the 
Chalukyas and communicated that 
pressure upon the Tamil states farther 
south. It is likely that in the reign of 
Mahendra, thorti was a suh.staritial 
advance of the Pallava power south- 
wards in certain directions. VVe find 
monuments of Mahendra reaching as 
far as 'rricduno]>oly almost mto the heart 
of tile Chola country, so that the Cholas 
did sutler souk^ considerabU*. loss of 
territory and a great deal more loss of 
prestige. Mahendra was, in the begin- 
ning. a Jain and then became a Saiva at 
the instance of another Jain convert 
to Saivism, the .saint Appar, according 
to the Periya Jbiranam ; hut Malien- 
dra's patronage did not extend 
exclusively to the Saivas, as there, are 
some Vishnu temples also among 
those of his construction. He seems 
to havt^ l)een a patron of arts and 
letters, as a musical work is dedicated 
to him, as also a burlesque poem 
i. ' /,/d . - /// hus^n t There is 
also a number of tanks which are 
ascrilaible to Mahendravarman, so 
that it turns out that he was, like many 
monarchs of his time, a man of arte tic 
taste, a great warrior and a great [latr.i i 
of arts and letters. He seems further 
to have contributed actively to the 
propagation of Hinduism, as against 
the sistt r religious of Jainism and 
ibiddhism It was probably during 
his time that the eastern Viceroyalty of 
the Chalukyas wa.s founded in ()09 A D. 
with its capital at Rajah in undry, which, 
in a generation or two, developeu into* 
.the independent xingilom of the East- 
ern Chalukyas 
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NaraBimhaYarman 

Wo pass from Mahendravarman to 
liis Bon Narasimbavarman, i)erhap8 
among the greatest of the Pallavas, if 
not the greatest. He had to maintain 
his position in Kanchi against the 
constant attacks of the Chalukyas ; and 
according to the Kuram plates, Nara- 
simhavarinan claims victories against 
Pnlikcsin in the battles of Pariala, 
Manimangala and Suramara. Mani- 
mangala may l)e the place near Kanchi 
in theChinglepnt district ; but thcother 
two places Iiave not been satisfactorily 
identified yet. Pnlikesin, the great 
Chalukya, who had set the limits 
successfully to the empire of his great 
nortViern rival Ilarsba, at the Narbada, 
found a limit set to biniself along 
the river Krislina by his great south- 
ern rival Naiasimhavarman Pallava- 
rnalla, as he is known to history. Nara- 
siinha is given the credit of having 
gained a victory over the Chalukyas, 
capturing Vatnpi and taking [)OHfiession 
of a pillar of victory that was standing 
in the centre of the city. He set fire to 
the captured town, and this war of his 
was so successful against the Chaluk- 
yas that there apj)earH to have super- 
vened an interregninn of 1 years in the 
Chalukya empire. Tn the course of his 
reign Narnsiniha bad to carry on wars 
against the various soutlicrn powers 
already referred to abovci in the small 
extract from the Aibole Inscription of 
his reign. After the destruction of 
A^atapi (l^adami), he had to send out in 
favour of his friend Manavarma (of 
Ceylon) two ex|)editionB which started 
from the port of Mainallapurain(modern 
Mababalipurain), extended and beauti- 
fied by him in bis comparatively long 
reign. The first invasion failed 
but ill the second he succeeded in 
setting up his friend u])on the throne 
It is very likely that tliese events took 
place some time before (>74 A 1). This 
Manavarma, a fugitive from Ceylon, 
remained in the capital of the Tallava, 
sei Ycd in his army and took an active 
part; in the destruction of Vatapi. One 
of the Saiva devotees, Siriittondar was a 
general of Narasiinha, and according to 
the Periya I’uranam and the Tevaram 
of Saml)andar, took an active part in 
the destruelioii of Vatapi. Both Sam- 
bandar and Appar flourished in his 


reign, although we are not quite car- 
tain whether the latter enjoyed any 
direct patronage from him. Narasimha 
was a Saiva by persuasion, although 
his father was not exclusively so and 
his grandfather is described as a 
Vaishnava. He was succeeded by his 
SOD, Mahendravarman. 

It was in the early part of the reign 
of this Narasimbavarman that the great 
Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsang came in 
his travels as far south as Kanchipuram 
and had to give up going to Ceylon 
which was his ostensible object, because 
of the disturbed political state of the 
country. It was during his stay in 
Kanchipuram that he makes reference 
to the arrival of the Buddhist divines, 
Bodhimeghesvara and Abhayadam- 
shtra, from whom he learnt the 
Buddhist teachings that he wished to 
learn by going to Ceylon. There is 
an interesting reference in this connec- 
tion to the great Buddhist scholar and 
divine Dharmapala, who must have 
lived somewhat earlier than the date 
of the great traveller’s visit. There is 
another reference of some importance 
to the port of Kanchipura, which is 
described as “ the seaport of 8outh 
India for Ceylon, the voyage to which 
takes three days.” This is somewhat 
elaborated in the life of Hiuen-Tsang, 
“ the city of Kanchipura is situated 
on the mouth (bay) of the southern sea 
of India, looking towards the kingdom 
of Simhala, distant from it three days 
voyage.” In both cases he refers ap- 
parently to the newly fortified seaport 
of Mamallapuram, a name given to it 
by this very ruler Narasimbavarman, 
who had the surname Mamalla (Sans. 
Mabaiualla). 

Parameswarayarman. 

Narasimbavarman was succeeded by 
his son Mahendravarman II, who had 
a short and uneventful reign. At any 
rate, we know no more than that he 
thoroughly upheld the sacred law of the 
castes and orders. He was succeeded 
by his Bon Paramesvaravarman I, 
known also by the titles Ugradanda 
and Lohaditya. His reign is of great 
importance, as it was then that one of 
the decisive campaigns between the 
Pallavas and the Chalukyas took place. 
The Pallava grants claim credit for him 


for haying defeated the army of the^ 
Chalukyas under Vikramaditya I, at a 
place called Peruvalanallur, the date 
of which can be taken to be 674 A.D.,. 
definitely from the grant called the 
Gadwal Plates of Vikramaditya II. 
According to these plates, Vikramaditya 
was encamped in the Chola province 
(Cholika Vishaya) at “ Uragapura on 
the southern bank of the Kaveri river.” 
This Uragapura seems to be no other 
than the Tamil Uraiyur of which it is 
rather a bad translation, and the battle 
of Peruvalanallur must have taken 
place not far oft from Uraiyur, which' 
is hardly a couple of miles from Trichi- 
nipoly Fort. 

It is interesting to note that 
Vikramaditya I, the son of Pulikesin II, 
who suflered badly at the hands 
of Narasimbavarman, should have 
BO far recovered himself at this period 
as to have carried his arms success- 
fully into the very heart of the Chola 
country itself. From this position 
Paramesvara beat him back into his 
territory, as the inscription of his 
BUccesBor in the Kailasanatba temple 
at Kanchi describes Paramesvara as 
“ Ugradanda, the destroyer of the city 
of Banarasika.” This last title appears 
as one of the titles of Vikramaditya in 
the Gadwal Plates and the town of 
Kanarasika destroyed was perhaps 
Uraiyur itself, his temporary head- 
quarters in the south. It is very 
probable that Vikramaditya at the 
outset gained the upper hand and 
pushed back the Pallava into the 
territory of the Chola, and when he had 
gone, as far as the south bank of the 
Kaveri, he had to meet a combination 
of all the powers with the Pallavas 
among them. The enemies Vikra- 
maditya had to contend against are 
enumerated as the Cholas, the Kera- 
las, the Kalabhras, the kings of Kavera, 
Simhala and Parasika. This enumera- 
tion would indicate a combination of 
all the southern powers and even of 
the Ceylon ruler, whose gratitude for 
the good offices of Narasimha I, might 
have brought him to the help of his 
grandson in his distress. The fact 
that in the Velvikudi Grant of the 
Pandyas one Kochchadayan Bana- 
dhira is said to have fought a 
battle at Marudur and defeated the 
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Maharatha there at Mangalapura may 
poseibly refer to the ‘part that this 
particular Fandya took in this combi- 
nation against the great enemy from 
the north. If this should turn out to 
be so, the victory at Marudur and the 
victory at Peruvalanallur must be 
victories in the same campaign per- 
haps in two different battles, not far 
from each other, as Marudur and 
Peruvalanallur are both of them found 
close to each other in the same vici- 
nity of Trichinopoly. In all likelihood 
then, the Chalukyas suffered a set back 
in their victorious progress towards 
the south on the banks of the 
river Eaveh, which thenceforward 
became, as defined in the Sinnamanur 
Plates of the Pandyas, the boundary 
separating the spheres of influence of 
the Pallavas in the north and the 
Pandyas in the south. One standing 
monument of Paramesvaravarman I is 
the temple at Kuram known as Vidhya- 
V inita-Pallava-Paramesvaram. The 
grant made to this temple is known as 
the Kuram grant among the epigraph- 
ists. 

Narasimha and his snooessors 

He was succeeded by h>s son 
Narasimha. He seems to have had a 
comparatively long reign not much 
interrupted by war. The monuments 
of this reign are large in number and 
magnificent in character. The Kaila- 
sanatha and the Airavatesvara temple 
at Kanchipuram itself is one such and 
the seaward shrine at the shore temple 
in Mahabalipiiram is another. He was a 
Saiva by persuasion and somewhat of a 
zealot. He was followed presumably 
by two of his sons in succession, al- 
though we do not know exactly whether 
the second of them did rule at all. His 
immediate successor seems to have 
been Paramesvaravarman II, who 
made the Kuram grant. There is 
nothing of very great importance to 
note in his reign except that the 
Vaikunta Perumal temple at Kanchi- 
puram is generally taken to have been 
built by him. 

Of Paramesvaravarman ’s brother 
Mahendravarman III also, there is 
a monument in Kanchipuram called 
Mahendravarmesvara, a templenear the 
Kailasanatha tnnple. During the reign 


of Paramesvaravarman II or Mahen- 
dravarman III, a scion of a collateral 
branch of the family, Nandivarman, 
son of Hiranyavarman, who traces his 
descent to a younger brother of Simha- 
vishnu the founder of this family of 
Pallavas, succeeded to the throne ; 
according to some grants by the choice 
of the people, according to others, 
claiming to be a sun of Paiamesvara- 
varman II. But the fact that in some 
of the battles of Nandivarman either 
he himself or his chief general is said 
to have defeated a Pallava Chitramaya 
warrants the assumption that he over- 
threw the legitmate family and came 
to the throne by an act of usurpation, 
for which one reason might have been 
the recurring invasions of Pallava 
dominions by the Chalukyas. With 
Nandivarman Pallavarnalla we come to 


11, Varagunavarman ; 12. 

ascended the throne 
in 8(52-803 A D. 


13 .. 


a fenewal of the struggle between the 
Chalukyas and the Pallavas on the one 
side, and the Pallavas and Pandyas on 
the other. Nandivarman Pallavarnalla 
had a long reign of more than 60 years, 
during which, in spite of two great 
adversities that the capital Ivanchi 
itself suffered, he was able to maintain 
the Pallava dominions intact and hand 
down the empire to his succos.sors 
nndirainished in extent or prestige. 
Early in his reign there was a successful 
invasion of the Pallava dominions by 
Vikramaditya II, whose reign extended 
from 733-34 A.D. to 746-47 A.D. and 
who fought “ a successful battle against 
the Pallava Nandajiotavarman who 
came to oppose him, took possession of 
his club, banner and his musical 
instruments called Katumukha (harsh- 
sounding), and Samudraghosha (roar of 


Parantaka, Viranarayana Sadaiyan ; 
fought at Kharagiri and destroyed 
Pennagadam, married Vanavan 
Mahadevi, Jatila Nedunjadaiyan 
(donor of the Madras Museum 
and the smaller Binnamanur plates?) 

Uajasimha (III) MandaragauravajAbhi,- 
manameru. 


(Taken from p. ()(> of the 
Madras Epigraphist Report for lUOH). 

Pandyadbiraja Paramesvara Mudukudumi Pnlsalaip-Peruvaludi. 

Kalabhra interregnum. 

I 

1. Kadungon Pandyadhiraja. 

2. Adhiraja Maravarinan AvaniBulamani. 

I 

H. Seliyan Sendan. 

4. Maravarinan Arikesarin Asamasaman, defeated the army of Vilveli 

at Nelveli. 

6. Kochchadaiyan Kanadhira ; fought the battle of Manidin* ; defeated 

the Maharatha in the city of Mangalapnram. 

(>. Arikesarin Parankusa Maravarinan Ter-Maran ; defeated the I’allava 
at Kulmnbur ; conquered the J^allavas at Satnkaramangai ; Kaja- 
simha (I) defeated Pallavarnalla ; renewed the whIIk of Kudab 
Vanji and Koli. 

I 

7. Jatila Nedunjadaiyan Parantaka ; defeated the Kadava at Ponna- 

gadam ; (donor of the Velvikudi grant), 71)11-70 A.D. 

. I 

8. KajaBimha (II) 

I 

9. Varaguna-Maharaja ; Jayantavarman 

10. Srimara, Srivallabha, Ekavira, Parachakrakolahala ; couqiicrcd 
Maya*Pandya, Kerala, Simhala, Pallava and Vallabha ; Pallavabhanjana. 
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the sea), and then entered, (without 
destroying it) the city of Kanchi, where 
he acquired great merit by granting 
heaps of gold to the llajasimhesvara 
and other stone temples, which 
Narasimha-Potavannan had caused to 
be built/* That the invader was in 
occupation of Kanchi is in evidence in 
the remains of a Kanarese inscription 
discovered in the Kailasanatha temple 
of this ruler. Kither by a treaty 
with Vikramaditya or because Vikra- 
maditya had to retire to counteract the 
machinations against him at home, 
Nandi variuan was left in peace. His 
general Udayachandra claims victory 
against the Kastern Ohalukyas on the 
one side, and the Pandyas on the other, 
which are found set forth in some 
detail not only in the Udayendirain 
Grants of this king, but also in certain 
parts of the Periya-Tirumoli of Tiru- 
mangai Alvar celebrating the shrine, 
1 ^araiuesvara Vinnagaram (V algo, 
Vaikunta Perumal Koil). This seems 
to find confirmation also in the 
l^andya grants jegarding a certain 
king Knjasiiiilui Pandya, who claims 
to have defeated in battle king Pallava- 
malla and renewed the walls of Kudal 
(Madura), Vanji (possibly Karur, the 
Cheja capital) and Koli (Uraiyur). 
These were the great wars that he 
had to carry on in the earlier part of 
liis reign, yomewhat later when the 
Chalukya family had been overthrown, 
in its turn, by an usurper Danti 
Du rga V ai ramog ha, N an d i varman 
Pallavamalla had to stand a siege, 
and acknowledge himself subordinate 
to this Danti Durga Vairamegha about 
754-55 A. D , as there is a clear state- 
ment in one of the poems of Tirumangai 
Alvar to this effect. Danti Durga 
'entered into a marriage alliance with 
Nandivarman by giving him a daughter 
Beva by name, whose son, according 
to the Velurpalayam Plates, was the 
Dantivarman of Kanchi, one of whose 
inscriptions is found in the temple 
at Triplicane. Nandivarman was a 
Vaishnava obviously and seems to 
have extended his patronage largely to 
Vaishnavism. The rest of his long reign 
seems to have been one of peace and 
the Pallava frontier seems more or less 
, definitely fixed along the line of the 
Kaveri in the south, and perhaps the 


old Tungabadra-Krishna frontier in 
the north, except for the advance of 
the Rashtrakuta influence through the 
Ganga territory immediately to the 
west and north of that of the Palla- 
vas. His reign coincided with the 
change of dynasty from the Chalukya 
to the Rashtrakuta and with the 


first wars of this dynasty itself 
between Danti Durga and his im* 
mediate successor. That gives the 
Pallavas the much needed respite on 
this frontier and it was not till after 
Nandi’s successor had passed away 
that the Rashtrakutas found them- 
selves strong enough to follow the 


The Rashtrakutas of Malkhed 

Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts. (Facing page 38(3, from the Bombay 

Gazetteer Vol. I. part II). 


Dantivarman I. 

I 

Indra I. 

.1 

Govinda I. 


Indra TI. 


(1) Khadgaval 


Karka, or Kakka I. 

I 


\ 


(2) Akalavarsha-Subhatunga-Krishna I. 


I 


iokii-Dantidufga, Govinda II. (3) Dhanivarsha-Kalivallabh*- 
or Dantivarman II. Nirupama-Dbruva. 

(7.54 A.D.) I 


(4) Pradbutavarsba- Srivallabha- 

Jagattunga-Govinda 111. 
jnarriad Gamundabbe. 

(783-81 A.D. to 814-15 A.D.) 

I 

( 5) N ripatunga- Mabarajes vava- 

Amoghavarsba 1 
(814-15 A.D to 877-78 A D.) 

I 

(0) Akalavarsha-Snbhatiinga-Krisbna II. 

(888 A D. to 1)11-12 A.D.) 

I 

Jagattunga II. 

(By Laksbmi) | (By Govindamba.) 

I~ 

(7) Nityavarsba- Indra III ; 
married Vijamba. 

(915 and 910-17 A.D.) 


Ainogba- (8) Prabhutavarsha- 
varsba II. Kuvarnavarsha-Nripa- 
tuuga Govinda IV. 
(918 to 933 A.D.) 


(9) Amoghavarsha-Vaddiga; 
married Eundakadevi, 


1 I- I I I 

(10) Akalavarsha- Jagattunga (11) Nityavar- Nirupama. (A daughter - 


Krishna III. 
(940 to 950 A.D.) 

I 

(A son) 

I 

Indra IV. 
Died 982 A.D. 
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III. 


sha-Khottiga. 
(971 A.D.) 


uiarried to 
P ermanadi - Butuga) 


(13) Amoghavarsha* 
Nripatunga- 
Kakkala, or Kakka 11. 
(972 to 973 A.D.) 
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policy of their predecessors by invad- 
ing the Pallavs territofy. 

Cbaptbb III 

THE FALL OF THE PALLAVAS 

The Rashtrakutas — Decline of the Pallavas^-Tho 
invaBion of the Pandyan king 8ri Mara— The 
Gholas during the Pallava ascendancy. 

The RaBhtrakutas. 

Late in the reign of Nandi himself, 
or early in that of his son and successor 
Danti, the Bashtrakuta territories pass 
to Govinda III, whose reign extends 
at least from 788-4 A.D. to about 
815 A.D. This monarch’s atten- 
tion seems to have been much oc- 
cupied with the campaigns in Hin. 
dustan, conducted hy him up to the 
frontiers of Bengal and, nearer home, 
with the constant wars against the 
eastern Chalukyas of Vengi. As a 
result of the constant wars against these 
eastern Chalukyas, about the end of 
this period he removed his capital to a 
more central locality, IManyakhcta 
(Malkhed) in the Nizam’s doiiiinious 
About the end of his reign, he \entiir- 
ed upon a campaign against the south, 
where, among his enemies, figure the 
Keralas. But so far there is no men- 
tion of the Pallavas. One fact of 
importance to South Indian History is 
that he released from imprisonment 
the Ganga prince, whom his grand- 
father Krishna 1, had thrown into 
prison. The Ganga prince j)roved still 
recalcitrant and Govinda had to throw 
him again into prison, keeping the 
captive prince’s territory under his 
full authority. The Pallava territory 
in the south seems to have enjoyed 
during this period freedom from 
molestation on this side. Govinda was 
succeeded by Amoghavarsha Nripa- 
tunga, who had a long reign of b‘2 
years extending from 814-15 A. D., a 
iperiod more or less corresponding to 
the reign of Danti varman and his 
successor Nandivarman, and even 
.later. During this long reign, 
Amoghavarsha was occupied more or 
less with the affairs of the Chalukyas 
and the Gangas of the south ; and the 
Pallavas therefore enjoyed comparative 
peace on that side and were completely 
.occupied with their wars against the 
Pandyas. 


The decline of the PallavaB. boundary of the Pallava territory, at» 

The Pandya contemporary during least Pallava inlluonce, extended south 
the last years of the reign of Nandi- as far as the river Kaveri. Dantivar- 
varman seems to have been one man Pallava suffered an eclipse of his 
Kajasimha, who claims victory over power in the Soufcli in the later 
Pallavamalla. His succe.s.sors continu- half of his reign, a>i none nl lii^ inscrip- 
ed these wars and on this side of the. tions is found in this southern region, 
frontier the fortunes of war changed That .seems more loss to be 
with each ruler. During a long reign due to a Ba.shtrakuta invasion uuiler 
of more than 50 years Danti var- Govinda J 11, after the twontv-lil tli ytm 
man kept his empire intact, and the of Danti, in which Dantivarman 

The Western Chalukyas of Kalyanl 

Bombay Gazetteer Chap. IV (To face page 428.) 

Vikramaditya IV : 
married Bonthadevi. 

I 

(1) Ahavamalla 
Nurmadi-Taila II. ; 
married Jakkaladevi 
(973-74 to 090-97 A.D.^ 


(2) Akalankacharita- Dasavannan, or 

Irivabedanga-Satya- Yasovarman , 

sraya. (997 to 1008 A.D). married Bhagaladevi. 


A daughter; 

(3) Tribuvana Ayyana 1 1 

Akkadevi ; 

(4) Jagade- 

married to i 

oialla Vikaaina- 

married to one 

kamalla Jaya- 

the Pallava 

ditya V. (1009 

of tile Ivadambas 

simha ll 

Irriva- 

to 1011 A. D.) 

of Han gal 

married Sug- 

Nolam- 


(102 1-22 to 

t-akiiievi (lOlH 

badhiraja. 


1050 A.D) 

to 1012. A.D.) 

1 


(5) Trailokyamalla- 

• Ahavamalla- 

1 

llamma or 


Somesvara 1 ; 

married 

Avvalladevi 


1 Uichaladevi, Chandrika- 

married to 


dovi, Mailaladevi, 

Bhillama III 


and Ketaladevi of the Vadavas of 


(1041 to 10(’.8 A . D ) 

1 

Seunadosa. 

r 

((5) Bhuvanai 

1 

(7) Tribiivanaiualla 

1 

Jayasiiiiha 

1 

Vishnuvar- 

kamalla- Somes- Porinadi -V i kramad ity a 

HI 

dhand 

vara II. 

VI ; married Savaladevi, 

1004 to 

Vajayaditya. 

<1053 A.D. and Laksiiiadevi, .lakkala- 

1081-B2 A.D. 

(1004 to 

1009 

devi, Malleyama- 


1074 A.D.) 

to 1070 A.D.) 

devi, Chandaladevi, 




and Mailaladevi. 

1055 56 and 
107() to J120 A.D.) 


Jayakarna, (8) Bhulokamalla- Mailaladevi ; 

(1102 to 1121 Somesvara III. married to the Kadamba 

A.D.) (1126 to J I3H-39 A.D ) Jayakesin fl. of Goa. 


(9) Perma (10 Trailokyauialla-Nurmadi-Taila 111. 

Jagadekamalla (1150 to 1161 -63 A.D.) 

II (1138-39 (1 1) Tribhuvanamalla-Vira-bomeswara IV. 

toll49A.D) (1183 to 1189 AD.) 
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defeated by the Bashtrakuta was 
compulsorily laid under tribute. It 
was probably this and Govinda’s policy 
in regard to the Ganges that weakened 
the power of the Pallavas on this side 
and made the advance of Pandyas in 
this direction easier. The Pandya, 
who extended the Pandya influence 
northwards seems to be Maran Sadai- 
yan, otherwise Sri Mara. 

The Invasion of the Pandyan King 
Sri Mara. 

During the following century the 
Tamil powers seem to have enjoyed a 
certain amount of respite on the north- 
ern side, as the Bashtrakuta rulers 
Amoghavarasha I and Krishna II were 
too much occni)ied with their wars 
against the eastern Chaliikyas, with 
varying forUines. On one occasion, the 
eastern Clialukyas claim to havecarried 
their victorious arms so far as to have 
burnt the Bashtrakuta capital itself. 
Even the Southern Gangas figure pro- 
minently in these eastern wars and this 
seems to have leftthePallavas to settle 
matters with the Pandyas alone till 
we come to the reign of Krishna III, 
who succeeded to the throne about 
940 A. D. The intervening period 
for the Pallavas was occupied with 
frequent wars with the Pandyas along 
the river Kaveri, which seems to be the 
boundary line that separated the 
Pallava from the Pandya territory. 
The successor of Sri Mara, the Pandya 
Varagunavarman came to the throne 
about 80‘2-():i A. D., showed him- 
self most active on his northern fron- 
tier and carried his arms successfully 
into the Pallava territory proper, before 
the year 870 A. D. He seems to 
have advanced as far as the town of 
Araisur on the I’eunar river, taking 
Idavai and Vembarril on the way. 
He was opi)osed in this campaign by 
a combination of the Pallavas and the 
Gangas, and possibly the lianas also, 
and the Pallava territory was for the 
time saved by a victory that this 
combination won against Varaguna 
Pandya at Tirupparambiam or Sri 
l^urambiam near Kumbhakonam, the 
Ganga Prithivipati falling in the 
battle. But this hard-won victory 
, however did not give the Pallavas 
Any long lease of [mwer, as in the 


next few years the Chola King 
Aditya I, son of Vijayalaya, with his 
brilliant army, defeated this Pallava 
and took possession of his territory 
which remained since that time under 
the Cholas, till the Chola empire itself 
broke up in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. 

The Cholas during the Pallava 
asoendenoy. 

We must now go back to the history 
of this Chola power which during- the 
l)eriod of the ascendancy of the 
Pallavas was under an eclipise both 
of power and prestige to such an 
extent that it seemed to play but little 
I)art in the history of the country 
which goes by its name and came to 
be regarded as extinct there, retaining 
its rule only in a corner of the present- 
day Ceded Districts. This inference is 
hardly justified as we And occasional 
references to the Cholas in the age of 
the Pallavas themselves. The first 
Chola to be thus mentioned is one pro- 
bably anterior to the Pallavas. This 
Chola is known by the name Koch- 
chengan. He is credited with having 
defeated the Chera Kanaikkalirum- 
porai.whom he threw into prison. He is 
besides said to have won a bloody battle 
at Kalumalam (Shiyali), though his 
enemies are not specifically mentioned. 
The Saivas claimed him among the 
Adiyars, while the Vaishnavas claim 
him equally among their benefactors. 
He was a great temple builder, and 
among these temples are mentioned 
both Siva and Vishnu shrines. He is 
definitely mentioned in a Vaishnavs 
work to have built and dedicated 
seventy temples to Siva. 

Passing on into the Age of the Pal- 
lavas, the Cholas find mention among 
those defeated both by the Pallavas 
themselves and their hereditary ene- 
mies the Chalukyas. The wife of the 
Pandya king, whom Tirugnanasamban- 
dar converted, was a Chola princess 
Beyond these few references Chola 
history during this period is an ab- 
solute blank. 

When the Cholas emerge from this 
eclipse, we find them already afprmid- 
power, ready to play their part again in 
the region under dispute between the 
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Pandyas and the Pallavas, that is, th» 
territory on either bank of the Kaveri 
near and round about Kumbhakonam- 
When the Bashtrakuta Krishna invaded 
the Tamil country, he is described, in 
one of the records, as one who- 
took Kanchi and Tanjore. This 
Kanchi must have become a Chola 
capital after the conquest of Tonda- 
mandalam by Aditya as stated above. 

. When actually Tanjore become the 
Chola capital, it is not clear so far. 
The Cholas seem to have shifted into 
this place and perhaps made it their 
capital when the early Chalukyas were 
still in power, carrying on incessant 
wars against the Pallavas. We have 
stated already that according to the 
Gadwal plates of 674, A.D. Uraiyur 
was in the occupation of the Chalukya 
yikramaditya and a number of battles 
was fought between the Pallavas and 
the Chalukyas round this region and 
on the banks of the Kaveri. It looks 
as though the Cholas removed their 
capital for safety to Tanjore some time 
during this period of war and main- 
tained themselves in a somewhat 
obscure position there, till the opportu- 
nity offered itself, after the battle of 
Tirupparambiam, to make an effort to 
regain their lost patrimony. This • 
view seems to be in accord with the 
few glimpses we gain of their position 
during the period of Pallava ascendan- 
cy. It is from Tanjore that Yijayalaya 
must have emerged and made for him- 
self perhaps a small territory, from 
which his son could go forward to the 
conquest of the Tondamandalarn. We 
shall now return to that story. 

The making of the Chola empire now 
begins. All the time the Pallavas were 
in the ascendent, the Cholas had not 
passed out of existence. They were a 
Power maintaining a precarious in- 
dependence, hemmed in by the Pallavas 
on the one side and the Pandyas on the 
other. There appears to have been a 
branch of them ruling in the Ceded 
Districts, in the days when the Chinese 
traveller Yu wan Chwang was in India. 
As has b^n narrated in the preceding 
chapter, the battle at Tirupparambiam 
near Kumbhakonam sealed the doomi 
of the Pandya against achieving an 
ascendency, and the occasion was taken 
advantage of by the Cholas. The latter 
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Uien began to carve nut for themselves 
from their own patrimony as it were, a 
small kingcloui which grew into a 
mighty empire in the liands of their 
more powerful and enterprising succes- 
sors. 1’he C'holas hoginning with 
Vijayalaya U|) to Kajaraja the Great, 
can therefore be called the makers of 
the Chola empire. 

Chaptkii IV 

TITK CMOliA EMPIRE 

The iMirlu!!* ChohiK — Tho (treat Cholas : Raja- 
raja, Rajondni and Kajadhiraja— Tho Cholah 
and the (dialulc \ uh — Kult)ttnnRa Chola. 

The Earlier Gholas 

Vijayaljiya : 'Vhe Pandya Varaguna 
already robuM od to came t(> the throne in 
A. 1) Ho invaded the Chola 

country and against this aggressive^ 
Pandyan th(s*e was a combination 
brought about between the Gangas, 
the Iktnas and the Pal lavas, befor(‘ 
which he thought it ju’udent to retire. 
The allies wcr('. victorious at Tiruppa- 
ramhium near K umhliakonam. The 
()[)poriunity had now arrived for the 
Chola. Vijayalaya was ready to take 
advantage, of the situation that Tvas 
fast developing. H(', began extending 
his humble patrimony without awaken- 
ing suspicion, and in the {’ouj’se of 
his long reign of tliirty-four years 
at I(Mist, he was able, witli Tanjore 
as his capital, to leave records of his 
reign in such distant placets as IJkkal, 
Conjeovaram, Tirukkovilur and Sii- 
chindram near Cape Comorin. Calcu- 
lating l)ack froiJi the knowm and 
verilied date of J^irantaka’s initial 
year, V^ijayalaya began his reign in 
about A. D. B4(). 

Aditya; Vijayalaya was succeeded 
by his son Aditya 1, Itajakesarivarman, 
who had a long reign of twenty- seven 
years. Aditya 1 continued tin* 
forward [)olicy of his father and 
contjuered finallv the Pallava Aparajita, 
victor over the I^andya \ araguna, and 
brouglit himself into touch with the 
liashtrak litas on his northern frontier. 
If the Konfftidfisdrajalikal is worthy 
of any credit, he was also the con(j[Ueror 
of Kongo. 

His son, Parantaka I, Parakesari- 
varman, Viranarayana, etc. (A. D.* 
907—947) succeeded to a kingdom of 
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A PORTION OF THE RAMBSWARA CAVE AT ELLORA 


considerable extent, ami lu8 frontiers 
touched the Pandya country in the 
south and soutb-west. Kciiala in the 
west, the Bana and \'ai(lmijba country 


in the north-west, and the eastern 
Chalukya and liashtrakuta countries 
in the north. Ho first attacked and 
overthrew the Pandya Kajasimba in 


battle about A. I). 910. His next move 
appears to have been the subjugation 
of the B.inas. Govinda IV of thia 
dynasty was engaged on a fruitless, 
nay suicidal, intervention in a 
disputed succession to the 
eastern Chalukj^a throne. 
When Parantaka had repeat- 
edly overthrown two Banas in 
succession, he conferred their 
patrimony upon his ally the 
Ganga-Bana Prithvipati Has- 
timalla. His next conquest 
was that of the Vaidumbas, 
and the acquisition of their 
territory of the Yadugavali 
(the road to the Andhra or 
Telugu country). He ensured 
peace to his vast conquests in 
such a way that his reign marks 
the beginning of the religious 
activities of the period. The 
Kalamukha and Pasupata 
Saivas begin to find favour, and 
the earliest Yaishnava Acharyas 
commence their apostolic work. 
Parantaka himself appears to 
have been a Saiva and did his 
pious duty to the great shrine 
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Chidambaram by reneTring the gold 
plating of the great hall there* In his 
thirty^seventh year or somewhat earlier 
he felt himself strong enough to venture 
on a successful invasion of Ceylon. 
After a long reign of at least forty years, 
during which he extended and 
consolidated his patrimony and secured 
his frontiers from hostile attack both by 
conquest and diplomacy, Parantaka 
passed away. 

The eldest of his five sons, Bajake- 
sarivarman Rajaditya succeeded 
Parantaka. The approach of the 
Cholas towards their southern fron- 
tier put the Bashtrakutas on the 
alert, and their hand is clearly 
discernible in the usurpation of the 
Uanga kingdom by Perumanadi 
Butuga, a son-in-law of Amoghavarsha 
and a brother-in-law of Krishna HL 
This threw that frontier into 
confusion and insecurity, and Rajaditya 
promptly marched forth to set matters 
right. A bloody battle at Takkolam 
was the result. Rajaditya was killed on 
the field of Battle by Butuga, who 
managed to mount the elephant of the 
Chola and kill him about A. B. 949-50. 
Krishna III took advantage of his 
victory to the full, marched into the 
Chola country and was in occupation 
of Kanchi for a while ; and what was 
even more of a calamity to the Cholas, 
he laid siege to Tanjore. Gandaradit- 
tan, the second son of Parantaka, 
succeeded his elder brother and did 
his best to beat back the enemy and 
prevent his getting a permanent hold 
upon the Chola kingdom, not 
altogether without success ; and the 
Cholas had some little respite given 
them to recover the lost ground. He 
left behind him a son, probably a baby, 
and was succeeded by his brother 
Arinjaya, or as he is sometimes called 
Arjuna. Arinjaya was succeeded by 
his son Parantaka II, Sundarachola. 
In this reign there appears to have 
been trouble on the Pandya side and 
this ended unfavourably for the rebels 
through the exertions of the Chola, 
ably supported by the efforts of his 
general Siriyavelan. The Pandya king 
had to find ‘ shelter in the desert.' 

Parantaka II was succeeded by his 
son Aditya II, Karikala, of whom but 


little is known beyond the achievement 
against the Pandya, as a boy. He was 
followed on the throne by his first 
cousin Parakesarivarman Uttama Chola 
about A. D. 969-70. The accession of 
Uttama Chola was coeval with the in- 
vasion of the Bashtrakuta dominions 
by the Paramaras of Malva under Har- 
sha and his successor Munja, who 
carried their arms up to the capital 
Manyaketa itself. This catastrophe was 
taken advantage of by their enemy 
within, theChalukyas. who under Taila 
II, overthrew the Rashtrakutas and 
restored their fallen dynasty to power. 
Thelatter's relative Narasimha, the sou 
of the Ganga Butuga, was able to do 
nothing more than recognize one of 
his nephews as the paramount ruler. 
This naturally brought on a struggle 
between the Gangas and the Chalukyas 
and gave the much-longed for occasion 
to the Cholas. At this critical moment 
in South Indian History appeared 
Rajaraja, the Great. 

The Great Cholas 

Rajaraja was nominated successor 
when Madhurantaka Uttama Chola 
ascended the throne in A. D. 909-70 ; 
and became Sovereign in his own right 
in A. D. 985. T5xcept for the Pandyas 
in the southern corner and the Kcralas 
beyond the ghats, he was master of the 
Tamil country south of the Pennar. 
For the first ten years Rajaraja I seems 
to have devoted himself to the work of 
setting the flank and rear of his king- 
dom in safety. It is to his twelftli year 
hat we must referfor his first conquest 
and that is a victory over the Chera 
fleet in the ‘ Roads of Kandalur.’ In 
the course of two years he had con- 
quered Gangappadi, Nulambappadi, 
Tadigaivali, and Vengainadu, the first 
two constituting the bulk of Mysore 
and the last being the territory of the 
Eastern Chalukyas. The second ruler 
of the Eastern Chalukyas after the 
interregnum, by name Vimaladitya, 
married his daughter Kundavvai ; and 
the Eastern Chalukyas for the rest of 
the period of the Chola ascendency were 
loyal to the supremacy of the Cholas 
He had also put down the rebel P andyas 
by the fourteenth year. By the 

sixteenth year Rajaraja had added 
to his conquests Kollam (^Quiion 
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in Travancore) and Kalingam (Orissa). 
By the twentieth year he had asserted 
his authority over Ham (or Ceylon). 

It was between the years twenty and 
twenty-four of Rajaraja that ho is said 
to have inv’^aded Rattapadi (seven and 
a half lakh country) ; and (‘laims 
having defeated the Chalukya Satya- 
sraya. Rajaraja’scoiKjuests came lo a 
close practically in A. 1). 1005. He 
had settled the boundary of the (^hola 
empire on the northern and north- 
western side. A somewhat irregular 
line drawn from Talakad to the Tun- 
gabhadra along the line of separation 
between the Malnad and Maidan 
districts of Mysore, then continued 
along the river to wliere it meets 
the Krishna, and then on to th() 
sea, this line would mark oil the 
Chola country proper. Along the 
coast, however, the Chola power 
extended through the districts of the 
Madras Presidency to Vizagapatam, 
although Kalingam farther north is 
also among the con(|uests of Rajaraja. 
His son Rajondra was evidently 
crowned while yet the father was alive 
in A.D. 1011-1*2. Rajaraja was known 
as Arumoli Deva, when heir-apparent 
under Madhurantaka. Ho assumed in 
the third year of his reign the title 
Mummudichola and towards the (dose 
of his reign, the title dayaimgorida. 
He is also known as Rajasraya. He 
was, all things considered, the greatest 
of these great Cholas, not im\y 
because of his groat comjiujsts, but 
also in the more humane field of eon- 
structiv(i administration. 

Rajendra, the Caugaigondachola, 
otherwise Mudigonda, Nigarili and 
Uttamachola, w*aH (fuite a worthy 
son of a great father. As a prince he 
seconded with energy the (dlorts of 
liis father and took a number of jilacos 
situate along the frontier between tlie 
Cholas and the Chalukyas. Mis next 
exploit was the corKjuest of Ham and the 
crown, The garland of the; sun ; and the 
family treasures of the King ol Kerala, 
which ne obtained m this campaign, 
entitled him to tiu surname Mudigon- 
dachola, wliicli he assumed before 
the sixth year of his reign. R,ecords of 
his twelfth year claim for him a num- 
ber of additions to his list of conquests. 
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'Many of the details in this long list 
have to be left unexplained in our pre- 
sent state of historical knowledge. 
According to the Tiruvalangadu J^lates, 
Eajendra 1 conquered the Pandya 
country and appointed his son Chola- 
Pandya as Viceroy ; he then turned 
upon Kerala and added it on to his 
son's charge. Now ho started upon his 
more distant expeditions overcoming 
the Chaliikya Jayasimha. After this, 
he sent his general to the banks of 
the Ganges. Indraratha of the lunar 
race was overcome, the wealth of 
lianasiira was seized, and the country 
of Dharamapala was subdued, 'i'he 
Chola general got the vanquished kings 
— among whom was Mahipala (of 
Bengal) — to carry the water of the 
Ganges for his master. 'J’liis is plainly 
an imitation of the supposed achieve- 
ment of Senguttiivan Sera of the Silap 
padhikaram ; but none the less does it 
seem to be true that he lu’ought the 
Ganges water to purify the great tank 
which he constructod at Gangaikonda- 
soJapui’am, and which lie named with 
pardonable egotism the ‘pillar of Vic- 
tory.’ This again is an imitation of the 
deed ascribed to an ancient Chola who 
let the water of the Ganges into that 
of the Kaveri The Chola general 
then captured the king of Orissa with 
his younger brother, before Kajcndra 
returned to his capital. On a sidise- 
qiient occasion ho crossed the sea and 
ca[)tured Kadanim, having taken (»n the 
way the Nicohars and other places. This 
oversea achievement of liajendra is 
found graphically described in inscrip- 
tions of his nineteenth year, and is 
believed to be the source of the Kana- 
rese drama Kajasekharavilasa. This 
nineteenth year is probably the last of 
his compiering years. Allowing the 
fullest for the possible exaggeration of 
the panegyrist, there is still enough left 
to regard Kajendra as one of the great- 
est of Indian conquerors. The remain- 
ing twelve years of his reign he must 
have devoted to improving the efficiency 
of the administration, whicli had been 
laid out and handed on by a line of 
rulers, who take high rank among the 
world’s rulers. Devotee of this war- 
god as he seems to have been, he 
could not have neglected the arts of 
peace, if he applied the great accumu- 


lation of wealth, not only to outdo bis 
father's magnificence in the building 
of a capital and temple at Gangaikonda- 
solapuram, but also in the building 
of a magnificent tank, the bund on 
one side of which ran sixteen miles in 
length, and which was intended to 
irrigate a half from each of two districts. 
He had, according to the custom of 
the family, associated with himself one 
of his sons from the year 1018. A. D 
This son was Eajadhiraja, though he 
w^as not the eldest. 

Rajadhiraja ruled from 1042 A- L., 
the thirty-first year of Bajendra I, to 
the year 1052 A D., the year of the 
battle of Koppam where he fell. He 
and his brother Kajendra are regar^led 
as brothers of Bajendra I by Mr Bice, 
and they succeeded Kajendra I, one 
after the other. Of this ruler a western 
Chalukya inscription of 1071 A. D. 
at Annigere ^ in the Dharwar 
district states that ‘ the wicked Chola 
who had abandoned the religious 
observances of his family, penetrated 
into the Beluvola country and burnt 
the Jain temples, which Ganga Peru- 
manadi, the lord of Qangamandala, 
while governing Beluvola, had built in 
Annigerenad ' ; and that ‘the Chola even- 
tually yielded his head to Somosvara in 
battle, and thus losing his life broke 
the succession of his family.' Bajadhi- 
raja had to concentrate all his energies 
in keeping the frontiers quiet as soon as 
he became an independent ruler after 
1042 A. D. There seems to have been 
aitendency to throw off the yoke on the 
part of all the subordinate allies of the 
Chola. He began by conferring upon 
his uncle, elder brother and four of 
his younger brothers the dignities of 
rulers over the Cheras, the Chalukyas, 
the Pallavas, the Gangas, the Pandyas 
and the people of Lanka. This done, 
he marched upon liis enemies in 
succession taking the easiest first and 
meting out exemplary punishment to 
the traitors. He attacked the three 
allied Pandyas. The first of them', 
Manabharana, was decapitated ; the 
second, Vira-Kerala, was trampled by 
an elephant ; and the third, Sundara 
Pandya, was expelled to Mullaiyur. 
He destroyed one of the kings of 

1. Bmtbay Gazetteer, Vol. I., part ii, p. 441, 
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Venad (Travancore), and wearing the- 
garland of vdnji (symbolical of going 
to war with a play upon the word, the 
name of the old capital) put to flight a- 
Cbera king and won a naval victory 
in the ‘ Boads of Kandalur.' 

He next turned his attention to the 
Chalukya frontier and this time acted, 
through his general Kevudan. The 
Chalukyas had to retreat under the 
princes Vikramaditya, Vijayadityaand 
Jayasimha, leaving two generals 
Gandappaiyan and Gangadbaran dead. 
The victorious Cholas took advantage 
of this success, pressed on the retreat- 
ing force and set fire to Kollippakkai, 
one of the Chalukya capitals. Having 
disposed of his other enemies, he could 
now turn to Ceylon wffiere four 
successive rulers suffered disgrace and 
death at his hands. On his return 
from Ceylon, he defeated in an ex- 
pedition northward Gandardinakaran, 
Naranan, Ganapati and Madhu- 
sudanan, before entering the 
Chalukya dominions and destroying 
their gardens and palaces at Kampili. 
Collecting the tributes from one and 
all of these Powers without remission, 
and collecting ’ his sixth share ' of the 
produce he could well assume the title, 
Jayamgondachola, and enjoy a brief 
respite before he lost his life in the 
battle of Koppam on theTungabhadra, 
which would better suit the circum- 
stances of the case than Koppam on the 
Palar. This tale of conquests of 
Kajadhiraja shows that but for his 
energetic action the empire built by 
his two predecessors would have gone 
to pieces. He brought all the revolted 
provinces back to their allegiance, and 
handed the empire down to his 
successors intact. 

Kajadhiraja was succeeded by his 
younger brother Bajendra, who was 
present at, and played a prominent 
part in, the battle of Koppam where his 
brother fell. Kajendra then ruled from 
1050 A. D. to at least 10fi2 A.D. His 
chief achievement is the restoration of 
the fortunes of the Cholas in the battle 
of Koppam, which proves to be the turn 
in the tide of the Chola conquest. 
Perhaps already trouble was brewing 
at home and there might have been 
others who would have contested the 
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BUccefision, His oth^r achievement 
is a re-conquest of Ceylon. Bajendra 
is credited with having erected a pillar 
of victory at Kollapuram (Kolhapur). 
His* daughter, Madhurantaki, was 
married to the eastern Chalukya 
Prince Bajendra, the son of the 
daughter of the Gangaikonda Chola, 
by name Ammangadevi, This prince 
was to become later on the Chola 
Emperor Kulottunga. Bajendra was 
succeeded by bis son Bajainahendra, of 
whom nothing more is known than 
that he dispensed justice even better 
than Manu, the ancient Chola who 
rode his car over his own son 
in justice to a cow, which lost 
its calf through the negligence of 
the prince. He is said to have made 
some benefactions to the temple 
at Sriiangam. 

It was in succession to this ruler 
that we have another great Chola, 
whose connection with his prede- 
cessors is not so clear and whose 
accession at the time seems to be re- 
garded an act of usurpation. Ahava- 
malla and his immediate predecessors 
have had one single object before them 
constantly : namely, the keeping back 
of the advancing tide of Chola aggres- 
sion. In this Ahavamalla was in the 
main successful. The title Ahavamalla, 
the great in war, was well deserved by 
him and he carried on successfully the 
wars with the Cholas bequeathed to 
him by his predecessors ^ It was also 
he who either founded (or enlarged) the 
Chalukya . capital Kalyani in the 
Nizam’s dominions, and he shifted to 
it the head-quarters of the empire from 
Yatagiri also in the Nizam’s dominions 
(thirty miles, south of Malkhed).^ In this 
attempt at holding the southern frontier 
against the Cholas, he was ably 
seconded by his sons, Somesvara and 
Vikramaditya, the viceroys respectively 
of Banavase and Gangavadi. When 
Ahavamalla died in A. D 1068 (March 
29), he was succeeded naturally enough 
by his eldest son, Somesvara Bhuva- 
naikamalla ; but unforunately for the 
empire, his younger brother Vikrama- 
ditya was certainly the more capable of 

1. Baiywreya and Jayaiimha were respectively 
rivals of Bajaraja and iiis son Bajendra. Bombay 
Ganetiur. Vol. I, part ii, pa^e 483. 
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bearing the burdens of the empire. The 
other sons of Ahavamalla, Jayasimha 
and Vishnuvardhana Vijayaditya were 
more inclined to support Vikramaditya 
rather than Somesvara. During 
Abavamalla’s lifetime these young 
princes were already given import- 
ant Viceroyalties and were made to 
regard themselves ‘ Pillars of Empire ’ 
as their respective titles would show. 
Somesvara, Vikramaditya and Jaya- 
simha appear to have been sons of the 
same mother, the Ganga princess, as the 
Vikramanka Deva Charitam appears 
to warrant and as inscriptions of 
Somesvara 11 himself would lead us to 
believe ; while Vijayaditya was possibly 
their half-brother. While investing 
Lakshmana as governor of Banavase, 
in return for valuable services rendered 
to the empire, Somesvara says : ‘Junior 
to me is Vikrama, to him is Singhi 
junior; tome, Vikrama and to Singhi 
you are junior and all the rest are 
junior to you,’ 

But from the titles of each of these 
princes Mr. Bice would infer that 
Vikramaditya was the son of a Ganga 
princess, Jayasimha of a Pallava- 
Nolamba princess and Vijayaditya of 
an eastern Chalukya princess. This is 
not a necessary inference, the titles of 
these princes being explained by the 
mere facts of their conferment upon the 
princes by the ruling emperor. Such 
investitures have been the fashions 
among the Chola emperors, their con- 
temporaries. Bajadhiraja and Bajendra 
Virarajendra in succession made it a 
point to hold investitures of the sort 
and a number of titles importing autho- 
rity over foreign states has been 
bestowed on Chola princes of the 
blood. 

Ahavamalla Somesvara left behind 
him four sons, the eldest of whom 
succeeded him, while the second had 
cherished imperial ambition for some 
time at least. 

To understand the situation among 
the Cholas, we have to go back upon 
the rise of their power. The Chola 
Power rose from the ashes of the 
Pallavas, the earliest conquests of the 
Cholas having been the Tondaman- 
dalam, re-named Jayamgonda Chola- 
mandalam and Kongu. One of the 
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mightiest and the most statesman-like 
exploits of the great Bajaraja (A. D, 
985-1016) was the. compiest and the 
subsequent conciliation of the eastern 
Chalukya dominion.s of Vongi, /. c. the 
Telugu country. To attach this to 
him permanently, he married one of 
his daughters Kundavvaiyar to the 
Chalukya Vimaladitya This was 
followed in the next reign hy a more 
important marriage— more fruitful of 
conscupiencesto the Empire. Bajendra, 
the (iangaikonda Chola, had a daughter 
Ammanga Devi, who had been given 
in marriage to the eastern Chalukya 
Bajaraja, prohahly her own cousin. 
The otTspring of this happy union 
was a^ Hajendni (Uiola who was to 
become famous as Kulottunga, ‘the 
upraiser of the fame of the twt) 
families’. This grandson of Qangai- 
konda (>hola had married the daughter 
of Hajendni, the victor over Ahavamalla 
at Koppam, and when this Bajendra 
died, the son-in-law aspired to the 
Chola enij)ire, although there was a 
brother and at least a number of sons 
of Bajadhiraja. This ambition, un- 
warranted though it appears, seems to 
have had some support among the 
royal family. In the Chola empire 
Bajendra was sucjceeded by his younger 
brother Virarajendra, while Bajendra 
Chola of the eastern Chalukya dynasty 
was equally an aspirant to the empire, 
which brought him within an ace of 
losing his own f)atrimony of the 
Chalukya kingdom. 

The Cholas and the Chalukyas 

For three generations the Cholas 
and the Chalukyas were contending 
for mastery in Peninsular India. The 
Rashtrakuta Krishna III ably seconded 
by his feudatories, the Gangas, had 
brought the rising Chola power low 
indeed. As these Rashtrakutas them- 
selves were subverted, the oppor- 
tunity for the Cholas arrived and the 
father and son, Jtajaraja and Bajendra 
took the tide at the flood. While the 
father conciuered and organized, the 
son went on advancing the Chola 
arms into the Mysore country, 
took possession of eastern and 
southern Mysore and advanced the 
Chola frontier to Yedatorenad (2,000) 
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in the west and Kollippakkai on the 
Banavase frontier in the north-west. 

Having done this great work Hajen- 
dra laid down this earthly authority and 
position and then the troubles jose up 
all over again, as a succession is the 
occasion for enemies. ^I'he rulers who 
followed next had to fight the wars 
again* The wars were prolonged and 
continued almost from year to year. 
Invasions and counter-invasions were 
the order of the day. The Cholas had 
taken occasion once to plant a pillar 
of Victory at Kollapuram (Kolhapur). 

The great battle at Koppain in 
i05d A. D. did not settle the matter 
finally. Each party claimed the victory 
though t* e advantage (certainly lay 
with the (Jholas, When, therefore, 
Virarajendi*a came to the throne 
about A. n. l()(‘)2-0o he had to be 
very active on this side, h'rom his 
inscriptions it apjioars that he five 
times fought the (Jhalukyas in the 
region of the Tungabhadra. The first 
achievement of Virarajeiidra was the 
beating back of prince Vikramaditya 
from Gangavadi. Since the first 
achievement of Virarajendi’a is against 
prince Vikrama, it is clear that after 
the battle of Koppam the Chalukyas 
were slowly woiking their way up to 
Gangavadi. Virarajendni naturally 
had to push back Vikramaditya during 
the years A. 1). lOnri-lOfiO. 

Virarajendra apparently had two 
objects in view now:(l) the keeping 
back of this Clialukya aggression which 
was always possible, and which was 
quite a real danger at the time ; and 
(2) his active interference, with a view 
to achieve this, in the affairs of the 
Vengi kingdom of his brother-in-law, 
who died about this time. Those objects 
of the Chola naturally led to great 
activity on these very fi'ontiers. Hence 
the appointment of a frontier warden, a 
royal prince, with his head-quarters at 
Kampli at the salient angle between 
the Chola and the Vengi country. The 
second exploit of Virarajendra, there- 
fore, is a successful invasion of the 
Circars to prevent Vikramaditya gain- 
ing a liold upon the country. 

The next great achievement was his 
great victiuy atlvudal l^angtimam over 
the entire body of theChalukya forces. 


This place is at the junction of the 
Krishna and Tungabhadra. just the 
region wherefrom the Chalukyas would 
hope to bar the northward and north- 
eastward progress of the Chola. ‘ The 
enemy full of hatred, met and fought 
against (him) a third time, hoping that 
his (former) defeats would be revenged. 
(The King) defeated countless Baman- 
tas, together with these (two) sons of 
Ahavamalla, who were called Vikkalan 
and Binganan at Kudal Saiigamam on 
the turbid river. Having sent the brave 
vanguard in advance, and having 
himself remained clo.se behind with 
the kings allied to him, (he) agitated 
by means of a single mmt elephant 
that army (of the enemy), which was 
arrayed (for battle), (and which) resem- 
bled the northern ocean. In front of 
the banner-top he cut to pieces Singii- 
nan, the King of wwlike Kosalai, along 
w'ith the furious elephants of (his) 
vanguard. While Kasavadanda-nayaka, 
Ketarasan, Malayan of groat strength, 
the strong J^jttarayan (and) Iraoh* 
chayan wore fighting he started, 
saying; “ Follow Muvendi, (who 
wears) a garland of gold ! ” and cut 
to pieces many Samantas, who were 
deprived of weapons of war. Then 
Maduvanan who was in command 
lied ; Vikkalan fled with dishevelled 
hair ; Binganan fled, his pride and 
courage forsaking (him). Annalan and 
all others descended from the male 
elephants on which they were fighting 
in battle, and fled ; Ahavamalla too, 
to whom they were allied, fled before 
them. IHie king stopped his fast 
furious elephant, put on the garland 
of victory, seized his wives, his family 
treasures, conches, parasols, trumpets, 
drums, canopies, white chamaras, the 
boar banner, the ornamental arch, the 
female elephant (called Pushpaka) and 
a herd of war- elephants, along with a 
troop of prancing horses, and amidst 
(general) applause put on the crown 
of /victory, iset with) jewels of red 
splendour.^ This was the battle of 
Kudal Sangamam and I have quoted 
the inscription in full to give an idea 
of how battles were fought in those 
times. While the Chalukya records 
mention in general the prowess of 
the Chalukyas; they do not give us 
1, No. aO, South Ind. Ins,, Vol. iii. pare. i. 
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circumstantial details of any imMeillar 
battle against Virarajendra in p^son. 
Bilhana’s Vikratnanka Dsen 
no doubt depicts prince Vikramaditya 
as conducting expeditions towards 
the south and credits him with the 
occupation both of Kanohi and of 
Gangaikondasolapuram. This is not 
during the reign of Virarajendra. 
Before the close of his fourth year, i.e. 
prior to the death Somesvara I, 
Virarajendra had conquere<^ other 
chiefs.' 

But inscriptions of his fifth year, the 
year of the death of Somesvara 
Ahavamalla, state that the Chola 
emperor, having defeated the Keralas 
at Ulagai and defeated and imprisoned 
the Pandyas (Kanniyas) and Chalukyas, 
the king overthrew several chiefs 
among whom figure the Ganga and 
Nolamba chiefs. 

The last affair is the outcome of a 
disputed sucf^ession in the Vengai 
C(inntry. .After the death of the 
’eastern cJhal ukya liajaraja ^ 1 000-61 
A.l).), Kiilottunga iRajendra) ought to 
have succeeded, but this succession 
appears to have been disputed. 
It was made possible for bis uncle 
Vijayadita to make a successful attempt 
to place himself on the throne of 
Vengai, and in his difficulty Vijaya- 
ditya probably sought the strong ann 
of Virarajendra, to whom a friendly 
Vengi was of paramount importance. 
Returning from this victorious exi)edi- 
tion to Gangaikondasolapuram, Virara- 
jendra assumed the paramount title of 
Rajadhiraja or, as other inscriptions 
say, Bajadhirajan Rajaraja, ‘ as was 
the custom of the family * 

Inscription^^ of the sixth year of 
Virarajendra and also those of his 
seventh year, add another engagement 
between the contending powers at 
Kudal Bangamam, for the third time, 
when Virarajendra ‘ burnt Kampili 
before Somesvara could untie the 
necklace which he had put on. and set 
up a pillar of victory at Karadikkal.* 

During this time of active warfare, 
we have evidence of Virarajendra’a 

1. The chiefs of Pottappi (Kalahasti) ; Varan of 
Kerala, the younger brother of Jananatha of 
Dhara and the Faniya Prinoe, probably ooa 
Vitakesarin, son of arivallabha. 
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trinsaoting basinesd o{ ft civil charac* 
tw.’ Whenever he vvaa at Gangaikon- 
daeolapucatn, his capital, his secretaries 
were busy bringing papers and dis* 
patched which he disposed of 
prottiptiy. It is a pity that there are 
no inscriptions to give ns a hint as to 
how he arranged for this civil business, 
while he was engaged in war. from 
the few inscriptions of his time, which 
we have, he shows himself to have been 
an active monarch, who acted up to his 
responsibilities ; and when he passed 
away about the year A.D. 1070, he left 
behind him a compact kingdom to his 
son Adhirajaraja, but the opportunity 
for Kulottunga now arrived, after 
having waited for over eight years. 

One more point deserves mention 
here before we close the account of 
Virarajendra - There is a Tamil gram- 
mar, by name Virasoliyam, written by 
Buddhamitra, with a commentary by 
the author’s disciple Perundevanar. 
It is called Virasoliyam from the patron 
of the author who was born at Ponparri 
in Malaikurram. This Mr. Venkayya 
would identify with Ponpetti in the 
Pattukottai Taluka, as this would bring 
him near Tondi, of which Buddhamitra 
is said by his pupil, the commentator, 
to have been th e lord. That th e patron , 
whose name has been associated with 
the grammar, is none other than 
Virarajendra is borne out by references 
to and quotations of inscriptions of 
Bajendra Chola I apd Those referring 
to the battles of Koppam and Kudal 
Hangamam. No inscription of a later 
time is mentioned, and the name of 
Virarajendra as the author’s patron is 
found in the text of the grammar itself. 
This makes another landmark in Tamil 


measnre of the situation at a glance, 
and set about patting his neighbour- 
hood in good attitude for his crowning 
act. Prince Bajendra Chola was likely 
to strike in for the Chola empire, and 
it was of immense importance to secure 
the Chola succession to his brother-in- 
law, who bad already been associated 
with his father Virarajendra. On the 
death of Virarajendra in 1070 A.D., his 
son Adhirajarajendra succeeded him. 
According to the Vikramanka Dem 
Charitam, Vikramaditya installed his 
brother-in-law, and the Kalingattup- 
parani and Vikkirama Solanula 
mention a king between Virarajendra 
and Kulottunga This apart, an ins- 
cription of the third year of \’ira- 
rajendra mentions that the magistrate 
Kajarajamuvendavelan and the Sena- 
pathi Bajaraja Paranripurakshasan 
alias Virasola Tlango, met at Kanchi- 
puram and held an inquiry inbj the 
administration of a grant made in the 
eighth year of Virarajendradcva 
This Senapathi Bajaraja Paranri- 
parakshaaan alias Virasola Ilango 
liguios in the same capacity under 
Kulottunga in an inscription of his 
second year (i. e. A. D. 107*2) at 
Tiruvorriyur. But it is clear 
that Adhirajaraja succeeded his 
father and had only a short roign, 
tor in the same year Bajendra (’hola 
alias Kulottunga also ascended the 
throne of the Chola empire. This 
unsettled the arrangements of \ ikrii- 
maditya, who had to bide bis time, 
and it is probable, as the Vikra- 
manka Deva Charitam states, that he 
was on the best of t«n*rns. in the 
meanwhile, with his brother Somes- 
vara. 


■literary history and gives the clue to 
many a knotty point in the literary 
chronology of Tamil. 

Kullottunga all this period had been 
governing, either in his own name or 
as it appears more likely, as a viceroy 
of the emperor, the territory in the 
middle, including in it the region 
embracing Tiruvorriyur, Tiruvalan- 
gadu in the Karvetinagar Zemindari 
a,nd Kolar.i Vikramaditya took a 

1. This I infer from the fact that the earliest 
inscriptions of Kulottunga are found 
region ; but this may noi have been the ^ 


Kulottuniia Chola 

Leaving Vikramaditya. anide. we 
have to conBider the j)OHition of the 
other young prince whoBc name ImlkR 
out HO largely in the Houth Indian 
politicB of the time, namely, Rajake- 
sarivarraan Bajendra Chola alias 
Kulottunga Chola. It has already been 
pointed out that he was the grandHon 
of Gangaikondachola and that it was 
probable that he was brought up in 
^^jifigrandfather’B house, whether he 
adopted by him or not. 


There was, in fact, no reason for the 
adoption, as the grandfather appeate 
to have had a nuinlier of sons who 
were (at least one of them wasi asso* 
ciated as lieutenants of the great con* 
quering Chola. One would naturally 
expect this Bajendra to succeed his 
father, when he died in HhVl ivj A. D. 
or the next year. In all the trausac* 
tions about tlie appointment of N’ijji ya- 
ditya VII as viceroy of Vongi, we do 
not hear of the name of Kulottunga 
and this would suggest that this young 
ambitious prince did not regard it as 
a matter of miudi moment t(» hhn 
whether he was vieer«)y of Vengi or 
not Ffis ambition was iin|)erial and 
not viceregal, in this resembling Ids 
great contemporary Vikramaditya 
who for many years bad practically 
the whole of the southern half of his 
father's and brother’s empire undei* 
his control Inhere i.s yet another 
reason for this inditVerencc, but. this 
seems to be toe main I'oason, though 
it appears to have escaped the notice 
of the ox])ert editors of these inscrip- 
tions, Dr. Hult/(5b and Mr. Venkayya. 
The earlier inscriptions of Kulottunga 
state tliat, as Yuvaraja, he ac.com- 
plished two great feats : (1) the 
capture of elepluints at Vairagaram 
and (‘2) the capture of the fortress of 
Chakrakoltani. His inscriptions take 
us on to his forty-ninth year as em- 
peror, and so he must have ascended 
the throne, a comparatively young 
man. Then he. may ]iav(5 been Yuva- 
raja to his father, theeastern Clialukya 
Bajaraja 1 or his grandfather and 
uncles. If he had been at Vengi all 
the while, Vijayaditya’s succession 
could not have been possible, altogei her 
setting aside his nephew ; but granting 
that he was at Vengi, where was this 
Vairagaram and what is the acliicvc,- 
ment of catching elephants ' If 
again he was even ouste.d by \ ijaya- 
ditya his uncle, the fact of his 
accession to the eastern Clialukya 
dominions, s[)ecilically stated liy the 
Idtapuram rillai Inscriptions and the 
copper-plate grants, is not V>orne out 
by any of his inscriptions, all of which 
are dated as from A. D. 1070, the year 
of liisacceB-sion to the Chola throne. 
There apiioars to be only one explana- • 
tion for all this. Vairagaram is Waira. 
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garh in the Central Provinceei north 
east of Ajanta, and it is here that as 
theChola Ynvaraja, on the occasion 
of the invasion of Virarajendra, or his 
grandfather, Bajendra I. he distin- 
gnished himself. If the conquest of 
[)art of Burinah by Kajendra 1 is 
accepted, as it must now be, this 
would only mean tliat liajendra 
Kulottunga distinguished himself as a 
prince in the eastern exf)loitR of his 
grandfather, oitlua* during Eajendra 
Chola’s rule or under Virarajendra 
when he reconquered Kadaram. This 
would also satisfactorily account for 
the idea of the Panditha Chola 
(Kajendra, the Qangaikonda Chola) 
having been his father according 
to the KaiutQ iftHppurani (XIII. ^‘2). 
When Kulottunga hecaine emperor 
ho did not wish to assert his claims to, 
or make a boast of what was certainly 
a much inferior position, that of 
viceroy of Vengi. 

If this view of Kulottunga's earlier 
position be (jorrtict, then his achieve- 
ment against Cbakrakottam, against 
the ruler of Dhara might have been 
accomplished, when Virarajendra dis- 
patched an army into Kalingam and 
across into Dhara after his last expe- 
dition into Vongi. The Kalinga ruler 
at the time was Kajaraja whose wife 
Kajyasundari, daughter of the Drainila 
(Dravida) King Eajendra Chola, was 
the mother of the Kalinga ruler 
Anantavarman Choda Ganga. This 
Kajendra Chola, Ur Hult/.sch suspects, 
is identical with V'irarajondra. Be 
this as it may, it is probably in this 
invasion that Kulottunga found 
occ^asion to distinguish himself against 
Cbakrakottam. 

This view of the early life of 
Kulottunga differs from that of 
Dr. Hultzsch and Mr Venkayya, who 
infer it was only a (luestion of 
usurpation on the part of Vijayaditya, 
assisted by Virarajendra. This would 

1. I am glad to find Pundit Hira Lai support 
luo in thiH Biiggestion to which 1 was led by Mr. 
Venkayya’s objection to iny previous idemifl- 
cation of Vairagaram with a plaoe of similar name 
in Burmah. Vide Epigraphia Jndica Xt pp. 26-7. 

2. It is quite possible that this Bajendra Chola 
was the Gaiigaikonda Chola, or Bajendra 

' Kulottunga as Mr. Venkayya infifts in his Keport 
ior 1906* 
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accord very ill with Kulottunga’s 
position in the interim. If he had 
remained anywhere in the Chola 
empire, Virarajendra wonld have 
taken steps to keep him out 
of the position of ever-aspiring 
to the throne. Nor does he figure 
among the western Chalukya relations 
with Virarajendra. It appears, there- 
fore, that he was biding his time as 
did Vikraraaditya for nine years to 
work his way up to the empire. 

Inscriptions of the second year of 
Kulottunga lend support to this view, 
as No (54. Vol. iii of the f^outh Indian 
Inseriptions implies that he felt him- 
self already at that time as a member 
of the Chola family to which his 
mother and grandmother belonged, 
and not as an eastern Chalukya, 
because it mentions as his crest the 
tiger and not the boar. In inscriptions 
of his first four years he styles himself 
Bajakesarivarman Bajendra Chola 
Ceva, while that in his fifth year 
ascribes to him the title Kulottunga. 
In addition to the achievements already 
referred to while yet a prince, the 
incriptions of his fifth year add that he 
vanquished the king of Euntala, that he 
crowned himself as king of the country 
on the banks of the Kaveri, and that he 
decapitated an unnamed Pandya king. 
Before the eleventh year of Kullot- 
tunga’s reign, he had to intervene 
with greater vigour in the affairs of the 
Mysore country. But how this was 
called for has to be explained before 
proceeding further. 

Chaptkr V. 

THE CHALUKYA EMPIBB. 

Vikramaditya’s usurpation— Bilhana*s aooount 
of the usurpation —The first war— Revolt 
of Jayasimha, Viceroy of Banavaie— Divi- 
sions of the Chalukya Empire— Rise of the 
Hoysalas. 

Vikramaditya’s usurpation 

Somesvara Bhuvanaikamalla ruled 
over the Chalukya empire from 
A.D. 1068 to A.D. 1076 when his reign 
come to an end. The only epigraphical 
information available is that Somesvara, 
having got intoxicated with pride after 
a few years of rule, neglected the 
government badly, and his virtuons 
brother Vikramaditya overthrew him 
in the interest of good government and 
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established hijnself instead. Tamings 
to thBV ikramnnkaDem CAoritom again 
for details, we have the following 
which I extract from Dr. Fleet.i 

Bilhaoa's aooonnt of the nsorpatlon 

“ Bilhana tells ns that, for a time, 
the two brothers lived in friendly fashion 
atEalyana. the younger duly honour- 
ing the elder as the chief of his house 
and his king. Somesvara, however, fell 
into evil courses, and even tried to do 
harm to his brother. Thereupon Vik- 
ramaditya left Kalyana taking with 
him all his followers and also his 
younger brother, Jayasimha HI, who, 
he considered, could not be safely left 
with the king. Somesvara sent forces 
in pursuit, to bring the brothers back. 
But he was unsuccessful and at last 
desisted from the attempt. Vikra- 
inaditya went on to the Tungabhadra, 
on the bank of which river he rested 
his army for some time, with the 
intention of fighting the Chola king. It 
appears however that, for some 
unexplained reason, he deferred this 
project in favour of making a triumphal 
progress through the southern and 
western parts of the kingdom ; for the 
narrative goes on to say, that having 
spent some time in the Banavase 
province, he marched through the 
Malaya country, that Jayakesin the lord 
of Konkan, i.e. the first Jayakesin in 
the family of the Kadambas of Goa, 
came to him and brought presents, and 
that the lord of Alupa made submission 
and received favours in return. It also 
implies that he visited Kerala, and 
indicted some reverses on the king of 
that country. He then seems to have 
taken some definite action against the 
Obolas. But it was stopped by the 
Chola king, Bajakesarivarman/>therwise 
called Virarajendra Deva T, making 
overtures of friendship, and ofiering 
him a daughter in marriage, on the 
condition that he retired to the 
Tungabhadra, Vikramaditya accepted 
the proposals and the marriage was 
duly celebrated. Shortly afterwards, 
however, the news .reached him that 
his father-in-law was dead, and thait the 
Chola kingdom was in a state of 
anarchy. He then proceeded at once 

Kanchi, to the Chola capital ; put down 
1. Bombay OaioUm, partii, Vd. i, pp. M4-46. 
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the rebellion there, and going to 
Gangakonda, secured ‘the throne for 
his brother in-law, probably Para- 
kesarivarman, otherwise called Adhi- 
rajarajendra. He then marched back 
to the Tungabhadra. But he heard, 
almost immediately, that this brother- 
in-law had lost his life in a fresh 
rebellion, and that Eajiga the lord of 
Vengi, i.e, the eastern Chalukya king 
Kulottunga Chola Deva 1, whose 
original appellation was Kajendra 
Chola — had seized the throne of 
Kanchi. He at once pro!)ared to march 
against Rajiga. The latter induced 
Sornesvara IT to enter into an alliance 
against their mutual enemy. When 
Vikramaditya at length reached 
Rajiga’s forces, Sornesvara s army was 
encamped, with hostile intentions, not 
far off in his rear. And in the battle 
which ensued, and in which Vikrama- 
ditya was victorious, Rajiga fled a.nd 
Sornesvara was taken prisoner The 
narrative says that Vikramaditya at first 
intended to restore his brother to liberty 
and to the throne. But eventually he 
decided otherwise. He had himself 
proclaimed king, and then appointing 
Jayasimha III, viceroy at Banavase, 
proceeded to Kalyana and established 
himself there.” 

The above is the account of Vikra- 
maditya’s Vidyapati (poet-laureate) ; 
and, apart from a little glozing in 
favour of his patron and a certain want 
of chronological sequence, the narra- 
tion of events is in the main true. 
What has to be specially noted here is 
the last transaction of the narration ; 
how Sornesvara was actually over- 
thrown. It is very likely this achieve- 
ment of Kulottunga, that is detailed in 
inscriptions of his fifth and sixth years, 
i.e, A D. 1075-7(). It is very probable 
that Vikrama’s elder brother was an 
incapable ruler or even worse. 1 IMiere 
is no doubt that Vikramaditya had 
distinguished himself even during his 
father’s lifetime. Nevertheless, he had 
carefully prepared his scheme and put 
it into effect at the psychological 
moment, and thus showed clearly to 
the world that, in diplomacy, he was 
not behind any body at the time. It 
was, however, not a cold-blooded deed 
of unscrupulous usurpation, for it is 


quite possible that Somesvara’s regime 
might have brought the empire to the 
verge of ruin, seeing they had to reckon 
with a neighbour like Kulottunga. In 
this enterprise, Vikramaditya had the 
support of thtt viceroys of first rank 
among his brother’s officers, and this 
could not have been obtained if there 
had boon no counterbalancing virtues 
in him. Seuna Chandra II of the 
Vadava family, the premier viceroy of 
the north-west, Jayakesin Kadaml)a 
of Goa ; Achugi II of the Sinda family 
of Yelburga; blreyan^a Hoysala of 
Gangavadi, the son of Vinayiiditya, the 
right trusty lieutenant of Sornesvara 
Ahavamalla; and Irukkapala, tlie 
brother of the governor of Nolamba- 
vadi; all these heartily helped Vikra- 
maditya and were the main pillars of 
his empire for the following half a 
century and more. Thus then V^ikra- 
maditya allowed Kulottunga to l)oast 
of a victory while he had to be luxsy at 
the head-quarters to conqdete his 
usurpation. This done, there began 
the battle royal between the contending 
nations, or rather rulers. 

The First War 

The next war, undertaken against 
the Chola, also appears to have gone 
against the Chalukyas. Inscriplions 
of the fourteenth and fiftocntii years 
of Kulottunga lay claim to having 
turned back an invasion ol yikrama- 
ditya from Nangali (al)oul six miles 
east of Mulbagal) via Manaliir (other 
inscriptions have it as Alatti) to the 
Tungabhadra ; and to having captured 
Gangatnandalarn and Singanam. 
Having secured his frontier in the 
north he turned his attention to the 
south against the Pandyas, and sub- 
dued the south-western portion of the 
Peninsula including in his conquests 
the Gulf of Mannar, the Podiyil moun- 
tain (in the Tinnevelly district), Cape 
Comorin, Kottaru, the Sahya (the 
western ghats) and Kudamalainadu, i.e. 
Malabar. About this time he appears 
to have effected conquests in the 
Malabar country, Vilinarn and Salai 
having been occupied according to the 
Kalingattuparani and the Vikkirama- 
solanula. That this is not a mere 
high-falutin assertion of a triumph 

r*7 


without success is amply borne out by 
the utter absence of purely Chalukya 
inscriptions beyond the Sliimoga and 
the Chitaldroog districts, the capitals 
of the so-called viceroys of Gangavadi 
having been beyond the Gangjivadi 
itself (namely, Belagamvc (irst and 
Bolur next) ; and the apfiointrnt'.nt 
of particular governors to hold tlu- 
southern frontier against the Chola in 
northern Mysore. 

‘ Lakshmana becoming lord of the 
Great Bamivasonad, Vikraiiianolarnba 
becoming the lord of Nolamba-Sin- 
davadi, Gangamandaliica (probably 
Udayaditya) bec.oming lord of the ter- 
ritory from Alampara, Blmvanaika- 
malla, in view of their being as a long 
bar to the soutli, gave them these 
countries.’ ^ .A I though this jirrange- 
ment was actually made in the reign 
of Sornesvara 1 1, there was no material 
alteration of frontier till about the 
early decadc^s of thi^ following century. 
^J'hese ac.hievementH of Kulottunga 
must have taken plac-e about A.l). 108«5. 

II Vikramudii \a moved south, about 
A.l). JOKO, then the opportunity would 
have been taken advantage of by the 
J^andyas of the south, and Kulottunga 
had not only taken steps ‘ to fi.\ the 
limits of the soutlu^rn (‘.onntry,' but 
also had seUled some of his ofTicers on 
the rojuls through Kottaru to hold the 
country in chock. 

This war must have taken place 
suon afier Vikrainaditya jiscended tlie 
throne in A I >. 1()7D and l)oth the 
ein))cn)rs had Ic’arnt by A.l). lOHO (or 
thereabouts) that it was impossible to 
decddti once for all on this frontier, and 
matters were left to settle themselves 
by the efflux of time. During the rest 
of his reign the Chalukya emperoi- 
devoted himself to jieace. Ills reign 
had a span of half a century and, 
during this long period, Iblhana notices 
an invasion and (iven occupation of 
Kanchi and two invasions across the 
Narbudda. 'I'lic (K-cupation of Kanchi 
was nothing more than the attempted 
invasion of the Chola empire which 
ended in failure. The other |two in- 
vasions were active interventions in 
the affairs of Malva and Chedi oi- 
Dhara and Dahala as, after the death 

1. Epi, Oat)., Vol. VII, p. of t bo t raim 
lation. 
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of Bhoja of Dhara and Kama of 
Dabala, there was constant war. His 
invasions of Bengal and Kamarupa (or 
Assam) are not likely with the Cholas 
constantly on the alert, unless these 
happen to be mere contingents of 
armies sent to help a friendly Power. 

Revolt of Jayasimha, Viceroy 
of Banavase 

JayHsimha, who had acted with him 
and had been rewarded with the 
viceroyalty of Banavase, a position 
which Vikrama himself occupied under 
his father, revolted and evidently the 
revolt had been put down ; but nothing 
further was heard either of Jayasimha 
or of his other l)rothor Vishniivardhana 
Vijayaditya. With this change Vi- 
krainaditya effected an important modi- 
rication of domestic policy, which 
produced consecjuencres that could 
hardly have been foreseen by him. 
He gave important viceroyalties to 
chieftains with great local influence, i 
sometimes Bcions of old families, and 
these became founders of the great 
feudatory dynasties that [jlayed such 
important parts later on. We see 
this change taking place duiing the 
peaceful regime of the great Chalukya, 
Vikramaditya. His cmipire extended 
from the Narbiidda southwards to the 
Tungahhadra ; and from the junction 
of the latter with the Krishna, if a line 
bo drawn northwards more or less in a 
straight line, to where the Wardha 
meets the Godavari and continued up 
this affluent, we shall have marked the 
eastern boundary of the (>halukya 
emf)it 6. All the oast of this from the 
southern portion of Ganjam was the 
Ohola empire under his great contem- 
porary Kulottunga, whose southern 
limit was Cape Comorin itself except 
for a small part — the Madura district 
which was under the Pandya. The 
country beyond the western ghats to 
the sea was under the Chera or Kerala 
ruler in the same subordinate though 
unwilling position as that of the 
Pandya. 

1. Hii Rons were given only vioeroyaltieii, «to*, 
near the bead-qnarterp, e,g. Jayakarna, Bombay 
p. 455, Vol. I, part ii. 


Divisions of the Chalukya Bmpiro 

This extensive empire of the Chaluk- 
yas was divided into liashtra, Visbaya 
and Grama, answering exactly to the 
Mandalam (province), Nadu (division) 
and Ur (township). Hitherto viceroys 
were appointed over the larger divi- 
si<ms, sometimes over more divisions 
than one ; hut hereafter it is generally 
the rule that there is a viceroy over 
each of these larger divisions. Over 
the Vishaya, or the district, there was 
a governor who happened to be a local 
chief. We hear of Ganga chiefs with 
head-quarters at Yedehalli and at 
Asandi in Kadur District. Kach 
village or township constituted the 
unit of administration, and had its own 
assembly or governor according to its 
history. Besides the viceroys of pro- 
vinces there were great generals, 
ministers for peace and war, commis- 
sioners of finance, and great noble- 
men in Mabasenapatis or Dandanaya- 
kas, Sandhivigrahins (often there is a 
higher officer the Heri Karnata-Lata- 
Sandhivigraliin, great minister for 
peace and war of the Karnataka and 
the Lata territories), controllers of the 
pannaya, perjjunka and other taxes 
and lastly the Mahasarnantadhipatis — 
these last being kept at court, perhaps 
because they were dangerous elsewhere. 
The emperor had his capital at 
Kalyana ; but he had also half 
a dozen other places in important 
position^, often referred to as Eaja- 
dhanis, or alternative capitals which, 
to judge from their location, would be 
for administrative convenience, more 
than to satisfy the vanity of the ruler 
for the time being. These cities were 
Kalyana, the capital ; Banavase and 
Balagamve, the head*quarters of the 
southern viceroyalty ; Nadaviyap- 
payanabidu, in the north-east of Bijapur 
on the frontier of the Nizam’s 
Dominions ; Etagiri, the modern 
Yetagiri, thirty miles south of Malk- 
hed ; Vijayapura, the modern Bijapur’; 
Manneyakere, also in the Nizam’s 
Dominions, and Vikramapura or 
Arasiabidu. Most of these were head- 
quarters of viceroyalties, while Etagiri 
was the old capital of the dynasty. 
Even Tiruvikramapura (named after 
either the emperor or Vishnu Kamala- 
vilasin) was a capital under Somesvara, 
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with the name Arasiabidu {the tmlaae 
of the queen), because one of a nuinijier 
of the lady viceroys, i during the rule 
of the Chalukyas, had her 
quarters theie. 

Among tfce viceroys of Vikramaditya 
we find the names of a number of 
chiefs, who became later on the 
founders of the givat; feudatory fami** 
lies, though for the while their charges 
often changed. This has been stated 
already. Without following the details 
of the change of viceroys, the provin- 
ces were: (I) the Yadava territory of 
Devagiri or, as it was known before 
this, Seuna Desa with capitals at 
iSinnar and then at Devagiri, including 
in it all the territory in the north- 
west of the empire ; (2) the Silaharas 
of northern and southern Konkan, 
the country along the coast below 
Bombay ; (3) the Silaharas of Kolha- 
pur ; (4) next come the Kadambas of 
Goa ; (6) to the east of these their 
cousins the Kadambas of Haugal in 
Dharwar ; ((>) east of these come the 
Siudas of Yelburga; (7) then the Guttas 
of Guttal in Dharwar; (8) next the 
Battas of Baundatti ; (9) Banavase, 
often under the Kadambas of Hangal, 
after Jayasiniha’s rebellion; (10) 
Nolambavadi, under the Pandya chiefs 
of Uchchangidurg ; (11) Gangavadi 
under the Hoysaia Ereyanga and his 
sons Bellala and Visnuvardhana ; and 
(12) Tarda wadi round Bijapur. Besides 
these, there were the viceroyalties 
in the head-quarters territory, namely, 
a’ound Gobbur, Kammaravadi and 
Sitabaldi in the Nizam’s Dominions 
and the neighbouring parts of the 
. Central Provinces ; these three having 
been under Rash trakuta (the first two) 
and the Haihaya chiefs, respectively. 

Riga of the Hoysalas 

Except for the rebellion of prince 
Jayasimha, viceroy of Banavase, and 

1 Akkadevi the aunt on SomeBvara I, was 
governing Kinukad seventy in A.D. 10S2 The 
queene of Bomeevara I, and some of hie eaooes- 
gors bad eniaU torrirories to administer, soma- 
times directly, often by deputy. Vikrameilitya 
had nit queens, of whom we have records of four 
at least, in government of small districts or 
administration of revenues. One of them was 
governing he oapirai Kalyana and another had 
a district alloited to her for pinmoney 
(Attgabhoga). Fleet, Bombay Gautim, Vol. ]» 
part ii. 
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“^hetwo invasioM across thcNarbudda 
brfore the year A. D. 1088-89, and 
between that year and A. D. 1098, 
there was peace thronghont the empire. 
But the monotony of it was broken 
by an invasion, probably of the 
eastern Ohalukya dominions. There 
are inscriptions referring tbemselveft to 
Vikramaditya’s reign at Draksharama 
(Godavari District) and at other places 
beyond his dominions, although Bil- 
hana says that he was for some time in 
occupation of Kanchi. But towards the 
end of his reign, the danger to the em- 
pire already showed itself in the advan- 
cing power of a Mysore chief. The 
southern provinces of . the empire cons- 
tituted the premier viceroyalty, and 
it is here that the greatest generalship 
was called forth. The Hoysalas were 
making themselves masters in reality 
of the Gangavadi 9(),000, of which 
they had been nominal viceroys for 
two generations. Vinayaditya first, 
then Ereyanga his son, and then 
the latter’s son Vishniivardhana, 
through the loyal exertions of 
Ganga Baja, a dispossessed scion 
apparently of the Ganga family, now 
turned the Cholas out and took 
Talakad, the head-quarters of the Chola 
viceroyalty in or before A. D 1117. 
This enchanced the reputation and, not 
less, the resources of the Hoysala, who 
was advancing his power northwards 
by attacking Nolambavadi and Bana- 
vase. This movement appears to have 
been synchronous with that of the 
Kadambas of Goa and the Silaharas 
of Konkan. The empire was saved 
this dismemberment by the watchful 
activity and energy of the Sinda 
chieftain, Achugi II, who defeated the 
Hoysala forces under Ganga Raja, 
which had marched up to the 
Krishnaveni (the Krishna river), in a 
night attack at Kannegala and chased 
them to Belur. He then turned in 
the other direction and chased the 
others across the western ghats and 
took Goa. 

Notwithstanding this, Vikramaditya 
continued to rule till the year 
AD. 112(5, or possibly A D. 1127. He 
appears to have been a liberal patron 
of letters and religion. In his court 
flourished the Kashmirian poet Bil- 


hana, who evidently wandered through 
the country in search of a patron, as 
did Vijnanesvara, the author of the 
Mitakshara system of Hindu Law. 
In religion he displayed the usual 
liberalism of Indian nionarchs, ac- 
tively furthering the interests of 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism alike. 
Vikramaditya had at least six wives, 
all of whom probably were not alive at 
once ; but of his children we know of 
only three : Jayakarna, viceroy of some 
territory in the Bijapur division which 
he ruled by deputy ; Somesvara Til 
Bhulokamalla, who succeeded him ; 
and a daughter Mailala Devi, who 
married the Kadamba .layakesin II of 
Goa. He started an era from A. D. 107(1 
known as the Chalukya Vikrama, 
which did not get into such general 
vogue as to supersede the Saka era. 
It went out of use in the course of a 
century. Usurping the empire. Vikra- 
maditya perhaps rendered a service to 
it by preserving it from dismombor- 
ment for another half a century, and 
we might say that he added to it 
southern and eastern Mysore, It was 
this same addition that carried with it 
unmistakable germs of dismomber- 
ment ; and, as will be seen later on, the 
Hoysala benefactors of the empire were 
the chief instruments, which caused it 
to break up. 

(jHAPTKtt VI. 

THE ZENITH OF THE CHOLA 
EMPIRE. 

Kulottunga again— The Canquosn of Kalinga — 
Period of consolidation— Roscttloraerit -The 
Doclino of the Chola Empire —Feudatory 
families. 

Kulottunga again 

Turning now from the Chalukya to 
the Chola empire, Kulottunga had by 
his fifteenth year introduc^ed order into 
the revolted [)roviaces, in the most 
persistent of which he even went the 
length of planting military colonics 
not in the Roman fashion but by 
allotting territory to his officers, who 
would occupy the settlement at the 
head of the forces at their command. ^ 

1. This iR borne out by his insorip ions being 
found at M^ramangalam and Akkasalai on the site 
of the aioient Korkai. thus suppocing Kulot- 
tunga'fl claim to have shut in the Pandy»i on tne 
sidot)f i beOulf of *\fanoar, KpigraphisVs liepoH 
for 1901, p. 21. 


The next year A. D. 108G, a year 
before the Domesday survey, he seems 
to have undertaken a re-survey of some 
parts, at least, of hi.s dominions. This 
fact is referred to in two inscriptions 
in the Tanjore district, and tlic unit of 
measure was the Sripada (the myal 
foot) of Kulottunga. But that such 
surveys used to Ixi, and had licen, 
accurately t:arried out much earlier is 
attested^hy the references to the book 
in the Tamil and Kaditha 
in the Kanarese countries. ^ 

The Conquest of Kalinga 

One a»chioveniont of Kulottunga 
which deserved a whole work to cele- 
brate it in the estimation of his <!on- 
temporaries, and perhaps himself, is 
the corKpiest of Kalinga for him hy 
his general Karunakara Tondaman of 
Vandai, or Vandalur. The work re- 
ferred to is the I'ainil poeui known 
as the Kalingattupparani of dayaui- 
kondan, wlio was the Kavichakravaa'ti 
at the court of Kulottunga as J5ilhaiia 
was the Vidyapati at Kalyana. 'This 
comjuest of Kalinga is also among 
the acliievoments of Vikrama Chola. 
So far as Kulottunga is (‘.onc.erned 
there are clearly two invasions of 
Kalinga referred to. The Tiruvida- 
marudur inscription of his twenty-si.xth 
year refers to an invasion of Kalinga, 
but strangely enough liis later inscrip- 
tions, which narrate accurately his 
other achievements, omit it. This 
would warrant the inference', that it 
was not the achievement wliic.h invited 
the classic of Jayaiiikoridari. The next 
reference to a c.oiKjuest of Kalinga is 
in the inscrijitions of his forty setiond 
and forty- fifth years. This great (Con- 
quest therefore ought to have taken 
place in or before A. D. I Ml!, while 
the first one was before A. 1). JOllo in;. 
Kalinga figures among plac(\s con- 
quered by Rajaraja the (j real, ami his 
son Rajendra. After the death in 
A. D. 1078 of Kajaraja of Tnkalinga, 
his son Anantavarmaii Choda Ganga 
was on the throne till A. I). 114t). 
According to the Teki plates*-^ of Raja- 
raja Choda Ganga, viceroy of Vengi 
and the eldest son of Kulottunga, 

1 See Govb. KpigraphisV h Report for 10(X), hcc. 
25. p. Ill 

2 Eingraphia hxdica, Vol. VI, p. 334, et sec^. 
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issued in A. D. J084, the boundary of 
the Vengi was Mannerii in the Nellore 
district in the south and Mahendragiri 
in Gan jam in the north. This would 
show that south Kalinga was already 
under the Cholas. The second and 
the more foniidable invasion of 
Kalinga probably was the occasion 
wheTJ Vikraniaditya penetrated into 
Vengi (which would accoi^nt for 
inscriptiotis of his reign at Draksha- 
ranm), according to Iblhana, after long 
years of peace. He njust have been 
coin pel l()d to retire. We have seen 
already that Virarajendra marched into 
Kalinga, and if Mr. Venkayya’s 
identification of the liajendra Chola 
the father of Kajyasundari, wife of the 
Kalinga Kajarnjaand mother of Aiian- 
tavarinan Choda Ganga, with Uajen- 
dra ('hula II he correct, then it is 
jiossihle that Kulottunga undertook 
the grand invasion of northern Kalin- 
gii or Sapta Kalinga, the King of 
which according to the Kalingattup^ 
pa rani failed to a|)pear with his 
tribute. This a) )pears to receive support 
from the fact iluit the Kalinga Choda 
Ganga s increase of power took place 
during the years A. J) 1087 to 
A. 1>. I J 18-10 In the Vizagapatam 
IMates of the latter year he assuines 
titles and a magnificent genealogy, 
which are not found in the plates of the 
earlier year. Me further boasts in the 
latter of having restored ‘the fallen lord 
of rtkala (Orissa) in the eastern l egion,’ 
and the ‘waning lord of Vengi’ in the 
western, > 

'^J’he credit of this expedition, acco» *i- 
ing to Kalingattupparani (A. D. 1 I 1*2) 
is entirely due to Karunakara Tonda- 
man of Vandal (Vandalur), hut the 
inscriptions of Vikrama Chola lay 
claim to sorue very creditable per- 
formance on the part of the prince. It 
is very probable that the prince did 
bear his share in the glorious aclneve- 
ment of the compiest of northern 
Kalinga. 

1 »elore hringiug the reign of Kulot- 
tvinga to a close, there is one more 
event o( imj)ortance to he discussed 
which took place during the last year 
of his reign. It is the conquest of 
Gangappadi, for the Chalukyas, osten- 
1 Vidii Govt. Epigraphisi' H Report for 1906, p. 68, 


sibly, by the Hoysala chief, Bitta 
Deva, helped by his general Ganga 
Eaja. This is recorded in detail 
only in inscriptions of A. D. 1 1 Ifi and 
A. D. 1117, and the conquest could 
not have taken place very much 
earlier. Ganga Baja claims to have 
driven the Chola army across the 
Kaveri, and having ousted Adiya- 
inan and Narasimha Brahma. The 
general then occupied Talakad, 
the Chola capital on the Kaveri. 
This was the crowning achievement 
of a series of enterprises by the 
Mysore chiefs to shake off the yoke of 
the Cholas imposed upon them over 
a century since, by another Rajendra 
Chola. Thenceforward, the Chalukya 
boundary nominally at least extended 
to Kongu, Nangali and Koyatur in the 
south. So far as we know it at present, 
Kulottunga’s forty-ninth year is the 
latest and this would bring his reign 
to an end in A.D. 1118, just eight years 
before that of his rival contemporary 
which took place in A.D. 1120. 

Period of Consolidation 

This half century was a period of 
consolidation for the Chola empire, as 
it also was for the Chalukya. The 
administiation was carried on on the 
lines laid down, as in fact must have 
been the case even before, to a great 
extent, by Bajaraja the Great. It is 
the idea of |)ermanent peace that led to 
Kulotlunga’s military outsettlements in 
the Pandya and Kerala frontier, for 
we find a Tanjore general endowing a 
tciiijde, with the eriiperor’s sanction, 
at Holapiiram near Kottaru not far 
off Cape Comorin, which is now in 
the Travancore country. Excepting 
the loss of southern and eastern My- 
sore the empire remained intact. 
When he died, it was at peace, sur- 
rounded by friendly powers all round, 
except on the Mysore frontier, where 
furthei* aggression was very carefully 
checked. The danger when it befell 
the empire came from all quarters, but 
in the meanwhile, that the empire held 
together was due to the far-seeing 
arrangements of the great Chola mo- 
narchs of whom, we may say. this was 
the last. Kulottunga had three queens, 
namely, Dina Chintamani (probably 
Madurantaki, daughter of Rajendra), 
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Elisaivaliabhi and Tyagavalli. This 
last was the queen entitled, according 
to the Kalingattupparani^ to issue 
orders along with Senni (Kulottunga I). 
She became chief queen only in 
A. D. 1096. Hence the latter work 
must have been composed between 
A. D. 1096 and A. D. 1118. 

1 shall show a little later on what 
the rural government was, and describe 
in some detail the actual machinery of 
the Chola administration, That these 
were not the invention even of the 
great Bajaraja is borne out by the in- 
scriptions at Tirupparkadal, near 
Kaverippak (then known as Kavidip- 
pakkam), of dates between Parantaka I 
and Bajaraja We find mention here 
of a number of village committees 
in addition to those detailed in the 
following part:— 

The tank committee, the garden 
supervision committee and the general 
committee of management. The new 
ones are:— (1) the great men for the 
supervision of wards (Kudumbu) ; (2) 
the great men for the supervision of 
the fields ; (3) the great men numbering 
two hundred; (4) the great men for the 
supervision of the village ; and (6) the 
great men for supervising Udasinas 
(ascetics). These committees, together 
with the learned Brahmans (Bhattar) 
and other distinguished men of the 
village, constituted the village assem- 
bly. We sometimes come across the 
Grama Kon (chief of the village). 
There appear to have been individuals 
in charge of particular wards of the 
village . 

Resettlement 

With reference to the re-survey 
undertaken in A. D. 1086, I have had 
to differ from the late Mr. Srinivasa 
Baghava Aiyangar as to the interpreta- 
tion of * calculated ’ and ‘ settled 
produce ’ (mireuRdmL^m and 
«w.) 1 That these meant the tax as 
assessed and that as settled after ex- 
perience, if not experiment, and that 
such revisions and reductions of land 

1. Those wore interpreted as gross produce and 
the governmonr. demand by the aocompl shed 
author of The Forty Years^ Progress, but he was 
BO good as to admic in a kind letter that it was 
possible ‘ he was all wrong', as he took the 
information from Dr. Burnell’s Paleography andk 
did not consult the inaoriptiona first hand. 
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tevenue were known m those days are 
in evidence in the following extract : 
^To (the god) Mahadeva of (the temple 
of) Kajendra Solisvara, which Araiyan 
Madhumntakan alias Knlottnnga* 
Sola-Keralarajan, the lord of Mulan- 
jnr in Manninadu, a district of Bola- 
mandalam, had caused to be built at 
Kottaru alias Mummudi Solanallnr, 
in Nanjinadu (a 8ub<*divi8ion) of 
TJttama Solavalanadu, a district of 
Bajaraja Pandinadu, shall be paid 
for the expenses required by this god, 
from the thirtieth year (of my reign) 
forty-five and a half, three-twentieths, 
and one-fortieth, Madai, by the village 
of Andaykkudi in the same Nadu. 
According to (the settlement of) pay- 
ments (that had taken place in the 
seventh year after the accession of 
Rajendra Sola Deva), (this) tax w'as 
paid instead of the (original) land tax 
of seventy-nine Kasu and three- 
hundred and twenty-four kalam of 
paddy. The previous name of this 
village having been cancelled and the 
name of Rajendra Solanallur (having 
been substituted), let it be entered in 
the revenue register (vari) as a tax-free 
Devadana from the thirtieth year (of 
my reign) including rents, internal 
revenue, and small rights such as Urk- 
kalanju, Kumarakachanam, the fishing 
rent, the tax on looms, the rent on the 
goldsmiths, Madakuli, Dasavandam, 
and Kalalavukidi;^ The government 
shewed itself otherwise interested in 
rural prosperity by the establishment 
of an agricultural settlement of twenty- 
four families at Tiruvalangadu.^ The 
Tiruvanaikkaval Inscription of the year 
A. D. 1117 states that “ as these four 
and three-quarters (veli) of land had 
been lying full of holes and sand as 
uncultivated dry land, until the forty- 
seventh year of this king, we (the 
assembly) agreed to sell the land to 
Munayan Arumolidevan alias Villava- 

raiyan for purchase money of 4, ^ 

good kasu current at the time.” About 
this time land was selling in the Udai- 
yarpaliam Taluka, not very far off, at 
twenty kasu per veli.^ Having dug and 
reclaimed the four and three quarters 

1. South Ind. Jns*f Vol. HI, part, ii, p. 163. 

8. No. 66, Vol. HI, pan. ii. South Ind. Ins, 

8. South Ind, Ins., Vol. III. part, ti, p. 158. 


(veil) of land he has to supply for these 
four and three quarters (veli) of land to 
the temple treasury twenty-three kalam, 
two tuni and one kuruni of paddy by 
the marakkal called after Bajakesari ; 
viz, five kalam for each veli at the rate 
of dry land, etc.”i Such are the few 
glimpses we get into the revenue 
arrangements of those days. The 
standard coin now appears to be the 
Madai^ sometimes called Madhuran- 
takan madai. This was equal to two 
kasu and to five and a half kalams of 
paddy, the price of which varied sharp- 
ly according to locality and to time. 
The tax madaikkuli, as a minor tax, 
perhaps refers to the seigniorage upon 
coining. The standard dry measure 
was thd marakkal, either rajakesari as 
above or arumolidevan, both of the 
days of Bajaraja ; and the Ekanath 
measure for ghee or arumoiideva- 
nulakku. There is mention also of 
canals and roads, as in other Chola 
inscriptions, and of the use of the rod of 
sixteen spans for measuring land. More 
than all, this Kulottunga’s fame stood 
high as the ‘ Bungandavirta Chola ’ 
(the Chola who abolished tolls). That 
he was regarded with so much gratitude 
for this act shews that the tax was 
oppressive, and that the ruler wise and 
statesman-like. This one act gave him 
a place in the popular esteem along 
with the ‘ good Cholas of yore.’ 

Kulottunga’s age w^as also one of 
great religious and literary revival. In 
his reign flourished the Vaishnava re- 
former Ramanuja, who had to betake 
himself to Mysore to avoid the dis- 
pleasure of Kulottunga. J ayamkondan 
was his Kavichakravarti and possibly 
the commentator of the Silappadhi- 
karam ; Adiyarkkunallar did not live 
much later, as he quotes twice from 
Jayamkondan, once acknowledging the 
authority by name and another time by 
the simple mention of Kavichakravarti, 
This would have been far from clear, 
if made much after Jayamkondan ’s 
time as there were other Kavichakra- 
vartis in the interim. The Saiva writei 
Sekkilar, author of the Periyapurananit 
also flourished in his Court. While 
dealing with the literary activity of 
Kulottunga’s reign, we might mention 

1, South Ind, Ins,, Vol. Ill, part, ii, p. 171. 
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that an inscription of his eighteenth 
year (A. D. 1088), at Srirangam settles 
a point or two much animadverted 
upon recently, consequent on the idea 
of Caldwell, who thought that before 
the twelfth or the thirteenth century 
A, D. there was not much Tamil litera- 
ture worth the name, and that the 
Vaishnava Alvars lived about the same 
time. This inscription refers to the 
text * Tettarundiral * of Kulasokaralvar, 
one of the latest Alvars. If his text 
began to be chanted in presence of God 
Ranganatha on a festival day, he must 
have lived some time before at least : 
but prince Sola Kerala a little earlier 
than Kulottunga made ])rovision for the 
recital of this and another set of Tiru- 
mangaialvar’s versos also. All this was 
before Ramanuja had made himself the 
chief of the Vaishna\as at Srirangam. 
In spite of this, Mr Gopinatha Rao ^ 
would have ns believe that these were 
contemporaries of Alavandar, the 
great grandfather of Ramanuja, who 
died when Ramanuja had grown uj) 
to be a promising young man. It 
would ai>poiu too much of au idiosyn- 
crasy on the part of the Sri Vaishnavas 
to regard Alavandar only as an 
Acharya and his Tamilian contem- 
poraries Alvars, 

The second point raised by this 
inscription is alK)Ut Nammalvar, the 
author of the Tiruvoymoli. Throe 
Bri Vaishnava iJrahmans are named, 
Shatagopadasar, l^iruvaludinadiulasar 
and Kiiriigaikkavalan, all names and 
surnames of Nammalvar. An inscrip- 
tion at [Jkkal of the time of Bajaraja I 
names the god himself Tirvoymo- 
lidcva. These lead us to believe, with 
Ur. Hultzsch, that Nammalvar lived 
much anterior to the eleventh 
century A. U. 

The Decline of the Chola Empire 

We now come to the decline of the 
Chola Power. With the death of 
Kulottunga the period of the great 
Cholas comes practically to a close. 
As already stated, he himself had to 
acquiesce in the loss of the Gangavadi 
country. Uis successors, even the 
most capable of them, could barely 
maintain their position intact for ju^t 

1. T%d§ artioloB in the Madras Beimv for 
1905, February and May. 
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a oentury and no more. All the time 
the Chalukya empire was as much on 
the decline ; and it is only when the 
new powers, that rose out of the ashes 
of this empire, began their aggressions 
that the position of the Cholas became 
seriously endangered. 

Vikramachola, Akalanka, Tyaga- 
samudra — K ulottunga was succeeded 
by his fourth son Vikrama, who 
was viceroy at Vengi on behalf of his 
father. He seorns to have been a 
warlike prince, and engaged early in 
the wars of his father. He distin- 
guished himself first against " Telunga 
Bhima ’ of Kolanu (Bhirna Nayaka 
of El lore). He is also said to have 
burnt the country of Kalinga and this 
must have reference to some achieve- 
ment of his during his father’s inva- 
sions of Kalinga. ^ He was then 
appointed viceroy of Vengi in succes- 
sion to his two elder brothers who 
preceded him in the viceroyalty. It 
was from this high position that he 
proceeded to the empire almost at the 
end of his father’s reign, in A. D 1118. 
The latest known date of his reign so 
far is his seventeenth year. His reign 
seems to have been otherwise un- 
eventful. He is believed to have 
been a Vaishnava, and it seems to be 
this monarch who is mentioned by 
Kamban as ‘ Tyagamavinodan.’-^ It 
was perhaps in his reign that Bama- 
nuja, the Vaishnava ajiostle, returned 
to his native country, after having 
gone into a long period of exile. 

Koluttunga II, Bajakesarivarman, 
Tribhuvanachakravarti — Vikrama’s 
son Ivulottunga 11 succeeded his father. 
His initial date has not yet been ascer- 
tained with certainty, though his 
latest regnal year is the fourteenth 
year. He is the Kumara Kullottunga 
of literature. He has been celebrated 
by his tutor and court poet, Ottakkut- 
tan, in more than one poem of his. 
After a reign of fourteen years he 
was succeeded by his son liajaraja II. 
The latest known regnal year of 
his is fifteen. He was succeeded by 
Bajadhiraja II. Year thirteen is his 
latest known year. The period between 

Kpigraphist's lieport lor 1006, sec.. 18. 

0. Kamba Bamayanam, luddhakandam^ 
MaruUhuppadalam, 68. 


A. D. 1118 and 1178 is occupied by 
the reigns of these four rulers. Their 
period was one of considerable 
literary activity. Sekkilar, Kamban, 
Ottakkuttan, Pugalendi and possibly 
Adiyarkkunallar are names that any 
age might well be proud of. It was 
in the reign of the last of these that a 
civil war began in the Pandya domi- 
nions and involved in it the Cholas 
and the Ceylonese. There were two 
rivals for the crown of the Pandyas at 
Madura. Parakramabahu the Great, 
king of Ceylon, espoused the cause of 
Parakrama Pandya ; while his rival 
Kulasekhara had the sympathy of the 
Chola for the time being. Borne, at least, 
of the Chola feudatories regarded the 
presence of the (Ceylonese as a menace 
to be got rid of at any cost, and one 
of them, Pallavaraiyar, son of Kdirili 
Sola Sambhuvarayar, distinguished 
himself in this affair. Lankhapura 
Uandanatha, the Ceylonese general, 
captured and plundered Bamesvaram, 
and took Tondi and Pasaand marched 
upon Madura. Meanwhile their protege 
Parakrama Pandya was murdered by 
his rival, who drove his son a fugitive 
for shelter. The approach of the 
Ceylonese was opposed by Kulasekhara, 
who was defeated and driven into the 
Chola country for protection. The 
Ceylon general having fetched Vira 
Pandya, the son of their ally, placed 
him on the throne, and advanced ujion 
the Chola country itself. It was then 
that the Chola general, by a supreme 
effort, managed to comj)el the Ceylon 
army to retreat. This war was conti- 
nued later on in the reign in behalf of 
Vikrama Pandya, the son of the former 
Chola ally Kulasekhara. The Chola 
army advanced this time right up 
to Madura, put Vira Pandya and his 
children to death, and took possession 
of Madura. Having erected a Pillar of 
Victory there, they gave the kingdom 
over to their ally and returned. It is 
this achievement that was the cause 
of the assumption of the title * the 
conqueror of Madura and Ham ’ by 
Bajadhiraja II and his son Kulottunga 
111 later on.i 

Kulottungachola III, Parake sari, 
Tribhuvanachola Virarajendra, and 

1. EpigraphiaCs Beporl for 1899, teoe* 98-39 
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Koneri^maikondao, A. D. 1178 to 
1 21 C— Kulottunga III already distin- 
guished himself in the war of the 
Pandya, succession m the reign of his 
father ; but he had again to intervene 
in the affairs of the Pandya kingdom. 
Before the nineteenth year of his reign 
he had to overthrow the son of Vira 
Pandya, who was able to restore himself 
by ousting the Chola protege, Vikrama 
Pandya. This time the Chola not only 
defeated him at Nettur, but also put to 
death the former’s son and placed 
Vikrama Pandya on the throne. He 
then pardoned Vira Pandya and his ally 
Vira Kerala. He had, about the same 
time, to march upon Kanchi and beat 
off an enemy, who may have been a 
Telugu Chola chief of the family that 
came to prominence in the next reign. 
Kulottunga III was a great builder 
and renovator of temples, particularly 
those of Siva. He appears to have 
been the hero of the stories regarding 
some of the great Siva shrines in the 
Tanjore district i 

Feudatory families 

It was in this reign that some of 
those feudatory families began to 
appear, who contributed eventually 
their share to the general break up of 
the Chola empire. We have already 
referred to the family of the Sambu- 
varayannear Kanchi. Another family, 
that of tlie Adigaimans, descendants 
of El ini (Yavanika), appears at and 
about Tagadur (Dharmapuri). A third 
family of importance was that of 
the Telugu Cholas of Nellore 
(Trivikramapura). These were begin- 
ning to grow in influence and im- 
portance, perhaps owing to the 
fluctuating wars of the J^andya succes- 
sion, in which many of these chiefs had 
each his share. Kulottunga, however, 
enjoyed peace during his reign, except 
for the disturbances in the southern 
frontier and in the north, already 
adverted to, which lasted for thirty- 
seven years. During this long period 
great changes had taken place in the 
politics of the Dekhan. The great 
Hoysala chieftains, who were such 
stout pillars of the empire under the 
Chalukya Yikramaditya, began their 
movements towards independence even 
1. EpigraphiiVa Rspoft for 1908, 68 68. 
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while that emperor was hlive. Their 
northern neighbours, the Yadavas, bad 
similarly laid their plans to detach the 
north-western parts of the empire. 
The Kakatiya chiefs in the eastern 
parts had their own ambitions as 
well. It is these three that stand 
out among a host of the feudatories 
of all degrees of Vikramaditya. What 
was wanted for the actual dismember- 
ment of the empire was a civil war, 
or internal dissensions ending in a 
usurpation. This was just the course 
that events took in this part of 
India at the time. Muhammad of 
Ghazni had come and gone, and the 
Kajputs were giving the fullest play to 
their petty jealousies. Similar feelings 
actuated the principal Sirdars of the 
empire in the Dekhan, except for a 
family or two of loyalists. The weak- 
ness and ineptitude of the successors 
of Vikramaditya led to the Kalachurya 
usurpation, and the contest later on 
between this dynasty and the loyalist 
general Bamma (Brahma). These 
changes relieved the Yadavas and 
Hoysalas of their feelings of loyalty, 
and they began to settle their frontiers 
by war. As the Hoysalas, under one 
of their great rulers, were thus fully 
occupied in carving out for themselves 
an empire of their own, the Chola 
frontier on its most vulnerable 
side was safe from aggressive move- 
ments till late in the reign of Kulot- 
tunga III. The death of Vira Bellala 
took place just a few years earlier than 
that of his Chola contemporary. His 
successor Narasimha II felt his Krishna 
frontier so safe that he could turn his 
attention to the south where matters 
were developing fast for his inter- 
vention. It was in the reign of 
Kulottunga III, that the Tamil Gram- 
mar N annul was written by its Jain 
author Bhava Nandin.^ 

Tribhuvanchakravarti Bajaraja III, 
Bajakesarivarman, succeeded to the 
throne of the Oholas in the year 
A.D. 1216. His latest known year is 
the twenty-eighth year and in all 
probability his reign came to an end in 
A.D. 1243-44. The fact, that Nara- 
simha Hoysala felt it necessary to ad- 

1. Efitgraphin IndUa, Vt>l. VI, p, 381. South 
Ind. Im., Vol. Ill, No. 88. 


vance as far as Trichinopoly, and 
even further, and that he felt justi- 
fied in assuming the title of bene- 
factor of the Chola, would warrant the 
inference that there was a civil dis- 
turbance of some sort. It would seem 
as though the Pandyas were moving 
into the Chola kingdom in revenge for 
the humiliation to which they had been 
subjected so lately by Kulottunga III 
Narasimha II promptly marched forth 
in support of his ally, the more 
readily as the Pandyas, at least the 
section hostile to the Cholas, found 
ready support among the Kongus, He 
reached the heart of the Chola empire, 
compelled the Pandyas to retreat and 
even cowed the recalcitrant ))arons 
of the empire into submission, and 
then returned to his dominions. 
These transactions have to be as- 
cribed to a period before A.D. 1223-24. 
The next time he intervened was 
about the year A. D. 1232. This time 
he came having heard that Bajaraja 
was a prisoner in the hands of the 
Kadava chief Kopperunjingadeva, as 
he styled himself later on. This 
Pallava chief came into prominence 
during the Pandya invasion and as 
was only too probable, as a conse- 
quence thereof. His head-quarters 
wore at Sendamangalam in the South 
Arcot district.! Narasimha moved 
down as quickly as before and restored 
the Chola to his own. Two of hi.s 
generals were ordered to c.ontinue 
operations till the disturbances in the 
country should be put an end to ; and 
as was to be expected they carried out 
his orders so well that the restored 
Chola continued to rule undistiirbed 
till about the year A. D. 1242-43. 

But the storm was gathering all the 
same. The Telugu Chola Tikka, 
otherwise Gandagopala, was inclined 
to move down from his capital at 
Nellore. Maravarman Sundara Pandya 
was advancing from the south, and 
Kopperunjinga was ready to take ad- 
vantage of it all in the interior. The 
confusion was worse confounded by a 
rival in the person of Kajendra Chola- 
deva III. Kopperunjinga assumes royal 
titles, Sundara Pandya crowns him- 
self at Mudikondasolapurain, and Vira 

1. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, p. 108. 
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Somesvara of Mysore prides himself 
ui)on having restored the Chola. The 
last of these, for some time had a 
capital at Kannaniir near Srirangam, 
and tile Pandyas and the Hoysalas 
fight in this vicinity. The feudatory 
Kopperunjinga beats back the northern 
invader, and establishes himself inde- 
pendently in the northern jiarts of the 
Chola Empire. 'It were long to tell, and 
sad to trai;e each step from ruin to dis- 
grace.’ The empire that the great 
Cholas built at so great an expense of 
labour and skill thus jiassed ingiorious- 
ly out of existence through the inepti- 
tude of a ruler or two, who while occu- 
pying the position could not command 
the resources, eithcM’ of ability in them- 
selves or the sagacity to find and use 
it in otlicrs. This is quite the way 
with earthly empires and the Chola 
empire could not be an exception ; but 
this must be said to the credit of its 
founders and mairitainers that they did 
their work well and wisely so far as 
they could — nay so far as man could. 


CHArXEK VII. 

THE CHOLA ADMINISTBATION 
(A. I). 900 to J300). 

The: village conmiuuiiy — Powcin of the As.scrnhly 
— BupurviHion — Juslico —CoriHtiuHiuu of tho 
ARscinhly—Mk'cUon and lot - Disijiiahjica* 
I.JOI1H — Mode ol eleotioi) — J)ivi.sioii.s of iho 
Kiapu’e. 

Having attempted, in the previous 
chapters to give a eonneiited aeeount of 
the Chola enijiire, let me rio\' proceed 
to bring togetlior wliat httie is known 
of their system of adniiuistratifjn. 

The Village Community 

To follow in the wake of Sir William 
Lee-Warner, 1 sliall begin with the 
unit of administration of the Cholas, 
which was the village community, 
composed either of a single villagci, or 
oftener of a group of villages Tins 
union was called in Tamil ‘ kurram * 
(or sub-division). Itlach one of these 
sub-divisions had an assembly of its 
own called the Mihasabha. This 
assembly, tin mg li subject to supervision 
by the divisional ofiic *8 or intendaiits 
(Adhikarins), exercised an almost 
sovereign authority in all the depart- 
ments of rural administration. 
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PEDIGREE OF THE CHOUS. 

1. Vijayalaya. (Farakesarivanoan, thirty-foar years.) 

2. Aditya I. 

I 

3. Farantaka. (A. D. 907 to circa 947.) 


Frince Uttamasili. Frince 

I I I Arikulakesari. 

4. Bajaditya 5. Gandaradittan 6. Arinjaya. 
d. A.D. 949-50. A. D. 950-7. Madhnraikonda and Bajakesari. 

I I 

9. Madnrantaka 7. Farantaka 11 

Farakesari; Farakesari, SnndaraChola 

Uttaiuacbola and destroyer of Vira Fandya. 

A. D. 907-70 and 10 years. I 


8. Aditya II Kundavvaiyar, 10. Bajaraja 1 

(Karikala) m. Fallavaraiyar, (A.D. 985 to circa A.D. 1018). 
Bajakesari. Yandyadevar. I 


Kundawaiyyar, m. East Chalnkya 
Vimaladitya (A.D. 1011 to 1022). 


Ammangadevi, m. Bajaraja I VijayadityaVII, 
A.D. 1022 to 1001-2 viceroy of Vengi 
or one year later. (A.D. 1062-3 to 1070). 


H). Adhirajaiajendra. A daughter, m. 

Vikrauiaditya VI. 

I 

14. Bajaiiiahendia. Madhurantaki. m. 17. Bajendra Chola, otherwise 

Kulottunga (A D. 1070 to 1116). 


1 1 . Bajendra, the Gangaikouda Chola 
(A. D. 1011-2 to circa A.D. 1042-3). 


12. Bajadhiraja, 13. Bajendra 15. Virarajendra 
Jayaiugonda Chola (A.D. 1050 to 1062-8). (1002-3 or 1063-4, 
(A.D. 1018 to 1052). I A.D. to circa 1070). 


Chodaganga, Muiuniadi Chola, Vira Choda, 18. Vikrama Chola Three other 

viceroy of Vengi, viceroy of Vengi, viceroy of Vengi, (A.D, 1118 to circa 1136). sons. 
A.D. 1084. A.D. 1077. A. D. 1078 to 1088-9. | 

19. Kulottunga Chola II 
(1123 circa to 1146). 

I 

20. Bajaraja II 
(1140 circa to 1178). 

I 

21. Bajadhiraja II 
(A.D. 1171 to 1186). 


Note.-^The dates of commeuccmeiit of each rular are thoie of the astronom*’ 
cally verified ones of Prof, Kielhorn ; while the terminal dates are based upon the 
last regnal years as yet available from epigraphical sources. The names of the 
monarchs that ruled arc numbered. 


22. Kulottunga Chola III 
(A.D. 1178 to 1216). 

I 

23. Bajaraja III 
(1216 A. D. circa to 1248). 


24. Bajendra Chola III 
(A.D. 1246 to 1267). 

26. Tribhnvana Vira Deva 
(A.D. 1881-28.) 
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Powws of the Aetembly 

InBcriptions ranging in time through 
three centuries, say from A. I>. 800 to 
1100, show clearly how rural tracts 
were governed during those centuries. 
The village Assembly were the sole 
government of the village (or village- 
union) in all its departments. They 
were the absolute proprietors of the 
village lands. When fresh clearings 
were made the Assembly became pro- 
prietor of the newly acquired lands. 
When lands were thrown out of 
cultivation, the Sabha took over the 
lands to give them to others, who 
would pay the stipulated taxes per kuli. 
It was the business of the Assembly to 
see that the actual cultivator was not 
molested in the possession of his hold- 
ing. Failing in their duty, * the great 
men of the year ’ laid themselves open 
to he fined by the General Assembly. 
The Assembly received deposits of 
money and grants of land for charitable 
purposes, and administered the trusts 
by a Board of Commissioners, specially 
appointed for the purpose from year to 
year. They often sold common village 
lands for these purposes, and received 
in return the purchase money and an 
additional sum, from the interest of 
which the Asssembly had to pay the 
state dues upon the alienated lands, 
made tax-free by themselves. 

They received all the taxes, and made 
independent grants of villages tax-free 
for purposes of charity, and could 
waive all customary claims on land- 
holders. They could take over the 
lands of villagers for default of payment 
of taxes, the collection of payment of 
which, however, appears to have been 
made with great elasticity. This is not 
all ; they could even transfer jurisdic- 
tion over villages to other corporations, 
such as temple authorities. Where 
they did not feel themselves competent 
to interfere they sought instruction 
from the bead-quarters, as in the Ins- 
cription of Bajaraja the Great at 
Ukkal (near Mamandur, on the road 
between Conjeevaram and Wandiwash) ^ 
where the lands concerned where those 
made over to other proprietors. This 
record is a copy of a circular order 
issued by Bajaraja the Great. It was 
drafted by thelioyal Secretary on the 


verbal instructions of the Emperor 
himself, and approved of by the Chief 
Secretary (Olainayakam), Srikishna- 
rama alias Mumnmdichola Brahmama- 
rayan, and* Perundaram Irayiravan 
Pailavaiyan alias Mummudichola 
Posan (Bhoja), and then despatched 
to the Mahasabhas. These Sabhas had 
treasuries of their own, as would appear 
from the inscriptions of Bajaraja at 
Tanjore, which refer to up-country 
treasuries. 

The Great Assembly of the village, 
or kurram was divided into several 
committees. There were certainly 
three as has been already pointed out 
— the great men elected for the year 
(acommitteof the assembly for general 
management), the great men elected 
for the supervision of the tanks (another 
committee to administer the tank-fund 
and see them in good condition), and 
those elected for the supervision of 
gardens There were besides the great 
men in charge of the temples, charities, 
etc. The work of this Assembly was 
subject to supervision by the Imperial 
divisional officers (Adhikarins), often 
associated with the divisional com- 
manders of the forces (Senajmtis). 
These officers moved through their 
divisions, asked for the accounts, 
examined them and made allotments 
out of the royal revenues, which had, 
however, to be appropriated for the 
special purposes by the Assemblies 
themselves. 

No. 49 at Tiruvallam ^ records 
that a certain Madhurantakan Kanda 
radittan, Kandaradittan, son of Madbu- 
rantaka, ‘ while he stood in the ternjde 
observed that the offerings presented 
to the Alvar (god) were reduced to two 
nali of rice ; the offerings of vegetables, 
ghee and curds had ceased and the 
perpetual lamps had been neglected.' 
He called the Saiva Brahmans of the 
temple and the assembly of q'ikkali- 
vallam and said : ‘ State the revenue 
and expenditure of the temple in 
accordance with the royal order and 
the royal letter.* The rest of the 
inscription is unfortunately built in. 

Supervision * 

No. 57 at Tiruvallam 2 records that 
two royal officei’S, the magistrate 

1. South Ind. Ins., Vol. XU, part i. 

2. Ibid. Vol. Ill, part i. 
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(Adhikari) Puran A’dittadevanar alias 
Rajarajondra Muvendavelan, and the 
Senapati, Bajaraja Paranriparakshasan 
alias Vira Sola Ilango (probably a 
prince of the blood) met at Oangai- 
kondan Solan mantapa to the east of 
the temple of Tirumayanamudayar 
(the lord of the crematorium, another 
name of God Siva) at Kanchipuram in 
Eyil nadu sub-division of Eyil kottam 
and called for the accounts of the 
villages which were the Devadanas 
(divine gifts) of the temple of the lord 
of Tiruvallam (Tiruvallamudayar). 

A large commitfcee then assembled 
and made allotments from this revenue 
for various heads of temple expenditure. 
This is tiio kind of siijiervision to 
which the assembly of a subdivision 
was subject, Gthorwise in all matters 
of fiscal administration the village 
Assemblies were practically supreme. 

In a record of the time of Aditya II 
Karikala, it is stated that the village 
of Sirriyarriir had been granted as a 
Dovadaiia and as a Brahmadeya in the 
twenty-first year of Tondamanarrur- 
Tunjinii-IIdaiyar to the Sabha of 
Pudupi)akkam in tlie same nadu and 
kottam, on condition that the donee 
made over a certain <juaniity of the 
produce of the village and a fixed sum 
of moiKw in gold every year to the 
temiile of Mahadeva at Tirumalperu. 
The next year the boundaries of the 
village were fixed and a document was 
drawn up. But the village was not 
entered in the accounts as a Devadana 
and Brahmadeya. 'rhe mistake was 
j-ectified in the fourth year of 
Parantaka, the next ruler, and the 
Sabha were making over the stipulated 
produce and gold to the temfde. In 
the thirty-sixth year of the same ruler 
an additional item was made payable 
from the village to the temple and 
entered in the accounts. The village 
Assembly were misafipropriating this 
item and the temple authorities made a 
complaint to the king while he was at 
Conjeevaram. Tiie king sent for the 
piirties and satisfying himself after 
inquiry, fined the assembly and restored 
the grant to the temple. 

Justioe 

» 

In the administration of justice the 
village Assembly exercised equal power, 
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if not even more. We have a few 
inscriptions in which such exercise of 
power is clearly on record. The normal 
punishment for causing death was, of 
course, death, as shown by some of the 
Chola inscriptions in Mysore territory 
but the punishment depended usually 
upon the merits of the case. In 
three instances on record, death was 
caused without intention on the part of 
the culprit and (nving to pure accident. 
The Governor and the Assembly which 
he convened for the purpose, in one 
instance, and the latter alone in the 
others sat in judgment and passed 
sentence that as death was caused 
unintentionally, the extreme penalty of 
the law should not bo meted out to the 
cul])rit : all the same the accused should 
not go scot-free. He was, therefore, 
ordered to burn a perpetual lamp in 
the village temple, for which he made 
over to the village assembly sixteen 
cows. This tine of sixteen cows, 
which would Jiave been of the value 
of a quarter of a year’s maintenance 
of an ordinary family, must have 
been rather heavy but would certainly 
have acted as a powerful deterrent 
against crimes caused by negligence. 
In all the three cases on record death 
was due to shooting accidents.^ A 
merchant had a concubine on whom 
another attempted an outrage. The 
latter was stabbed to death by the 
merchant. He could not be prosecuted 
for murder and paid a fine like the 
others against whom the charge was 
neglect. 3 It is not out of place here 
to remark that the jury system which 
is believed to be the special birthright 
of Englishmen and spoken of generally 
as unknown in India, is found to have 
been in full swing. In the first instance 
above given, the Governor it was that 
took cognizan(!e of the case first ; but 
he did not find himself competent to 
proceed without tlie Assembly; whereas 
in the latter cases the Assembly 
proceeded without even a reference to 
the Governor. 

Such \yere the powers of the village 
Assemblies in those days Considering 

1 Haggadedi^vanakoie 18, Epigraphka Cama- 
taka, Vol. IV. 

3 Beo, 3(5, Govt. K pigraphisCs Jfteport for 1900. 

3 Epigraphist's Report (or 1907 , 8oc. 43 ; Ibis 
also contains seven other instances o! aooidents. 


the extent of the country and the want 
of rapid communication, and consider* 
ing that the Assemblies took great inter* 
est in the discharge of their manifold 
functions, (as the many references to 
the Assembly having ‘ met without a 
vacancy * would show), there is no 
gainsaying the fact that the adminis- 
tration was efficient and well-suited to 
the times. 

Constitution of the Aseemibly 

The Assembly for each rural 
unit was constituted as follows: — 
From certain inscriptions of the 
time of the Chola King Parantaka, ^ 
we are enabled to form an idea of the 
rural administration not only in those 
days but even of earlier times. The 
particular records referred to are of the 
nature of instructions laid down by 
Parantaka and explain how the system 
that had come down from ancient times 
was worked. The object of these re- 
gulations lieing that the ‘ wicked men 
might perish, while good men might 
prosper*, we have to take it that they 
are of the nature of supplementary 
regulations. 

Every unit, sometimes a single 
village and of toner a union, had a 
General Assembly to look after the 
affairs of the village or the union as 
the case might be. Under this general 
body whose number varied, perhaps, 
even up to five hundred, there were 
smaller bodies whose business it was to 
look after particular sections of the 
administration. These were the com- 
mittees for tanks, for gardens, for 
justice, for general supervision, for 
the wards (kudumbu), for the fields, 
for supervising Udasinas, etc. There 
are two others which are mentioned 
sometimes: (1) for gold supervision, 
and (2) pancha varavariyam. The latter 
probably refers to the committee of 
general management corresponding to 
the Pancha Pradhanas or Aimberun- 
gulu. The former, of course, would 
refer to a currency committee. 

Bleotion and lot 

Each union was divided into hamlets 
and wards; the former appears to have 
been geographical and the latter 
political. Uttaramallur, the particular 
union under consideration, had twelve 
1 Epigraphist'a Report for 1699, Sect. 66*78. 
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hamlets and thirty wards. First of al! 
the names of men eligible in each ward 
were written on tickets and sent to the 
Assembly with a covering ticket stating 
the number recommended. Secondly^ 
these tickets were to be thrown into a 
pot and one chosen by lot. The fol- 
lowing were eligible for the pot tic- 
ket: — 

1. One with J veli of tax-paying 
land. 

2. One with a house built on his 
own site. 

3. Those who were below seventy- 
five and above thirfcy-five. 

4. Those that knew Mantrabrah- 
mana and were able to teach it. 

5. ‘Even if one owns only one- 
eighth veli of land, he shall have his 
name written on a pot-ticket and put 
into the pot in case he has learnt one 
Veda and one of the four bkashyas 
and can explain it.’ 

0. Among those possessing the 
foregoing (jualifications : — 

(1) Only such as are conversant 

with business and conduct 
themselves according to sac- 
red rules shall be chosen ; 

(2) Those who have acquired their 

wealth by honest means, 
whose minds are pure and 
who have not been on any 
of these committees for the 
last three years shall also be 
chosen. 

Disqualifloations 

1. Those who have been on any of 
these committees but have not submit- 
ted their accounts and their relations 
specified below : — 

(1) The sons of the elder and 

younger sisters of mothers. 

(2) The sons of their paternal 

aunts and maternal uncles. 

(3) The brothers of their mothers. 

(4) The brothers of their fathers. 

(5) Their brothers. 

(6) Their fathers-in-law. 

(7) The brothers of their wives. 

<8) The husbands of their sisters. 

(9) The sons of their sisters. 

(10) The sons-in-law. 

(11) Their fathers. 

(12) Their sons. 
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2. Those against whom illicit sex* 
mal intercourse or the first four of the 
five great sins are recorded, namelyi 
killing a Brahman, drinking intoxica* 
ting liquors, theft, committing adultery 
with the wife of a spiritual teacher, 
%n& associating with any one guilty of 
those crimes. 

All the various relations of these as 
specified in section 1. 

3. Those that were excluded, per- 
haps personally ; — 

(1) Those who have been outcast 

for association (with low 

people) till they should have 

performed the expiatory ce- 
remonies. 

(2) Those who are foolhardy. 

(8) Those who had stolen or 
plundered the property of 
others. 

4. Those who were excluded for 
life : — 

(1) Those who had taken for- 

bidden dishes and become 
pure by expiation. 

(2) Those who had committed 

sins and become pure by 
expiation. 

(3) Those that had become village 

pests and similarly pure. 

(4) Those guilty of sexual inter- 

course and purified likewise. 

Mode of election. 

All these were excluded in the 
•election, and the other qualified candi- 
dates had their names entered in the 
pot-tickets sent with a covering ticket 
stating the actual number from each 
ward. A full meeting of the village 
Assembly, including the young and old, 
was then called for the purpose. All 
the temple priests, in the village on the 
-day, were to attend without exception 
.and be seated along with the Assembly 
in the village hall. In the midst of 
the temple priests one of them, the 
oldest, stood up and lifted an empty 
pot to be seen by all those present. 
Any young boy who knows nothing 
4 kbout the matter hands over one of 
-the packets received from the wards. 
The contents of the packet are thrown 
into the empty pot and well shaken. 


From this packet one ticket is taken 
by the boy and handed over to the 
standing priest, the arbitrator. The 
latter receives it on the palm of his 
hand with his five fingers open. He 
then reads out the name on the ticket. 
This ticket is read again by all the 
priests in the hall. The name thus 
read is then put down and accepted. 
Similarly, one man was chosen for 
each of the wards. 

“Of the thirty persons thus chosen, 
those who had previously been on 
the garden supervision (committee), 
and those who are advanced iil 
learning and those who are advanced 
in age shall be chosen for the com- 
mittee of annual supervision. Of the 
rest twelve shall be taken for the 
garden supervision and the remaining 
six shall form the tank suporvision 
(committee). The last two commiltoes 
shall be chosen after an oral expression 
of opinion. The great men who arc 
members of these three committees 
shall hold office for full three hundro(i 
and sixty days and then retire. If any 
one who is on the committees is found 
guilty of any ofience, he shall be 
removed (at once). For appointing 
the committees after these have retired, 
the members of the committee fur the 
' supervision of justice * in the twelve 
hamlets (of Uttaramallur) shall convene 
a meeting with the help of the 
arbitrator. The selection shall be by 
drawing pot- tickets according to this 
order which lays down the JuIes 
(thereof).** 

“ For the Pancha-vara-variyam and 
the (committee) for the ' supervision of 
gold,’ names shall be written for the 
pot-tickets in the thirty wards, and 
thirty men shall be chosen as above. 
From these thirty tickets twelve men 
shall be chosen, hiix out of these twelve 
(men) shall form the gold supervision 
(committee) and the remaining six con- 
stitute thePancha-vara-variyam. When 
drawing pot-tickets for the appoint- 
ment of these two committees next 
year, the wards that had already been 
represented (during the year in (|ues- 
tion) or the committees shall be exclud- 
ed and the appointments made from 
the remaining wards by an oral ex- 
pression of opinion. Those ‘who have 
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ridden on asses ’ and those who hava 
committed forgery shall not have (their 
names) written on the pot-tickets and 
put in the pot.*’ “Arbitrators and 
those who have earned their wealth 
by honest means shall write the 
accounts (of the village). One wlio 
w^as writing the accounts shall not 
be appointed to that olfico again until 
he submits liis accounts for the 
period during which he was in otlice 
to the great men of the big com- 
mittee (in charge) of the accounts, 
and is declared to have been 
honest. The accounts which one 
has been writing, he shall submit 
himself and otlior accountants shall 
not be lu’onght to close his accounts.” 

I'hese wore the rules promulgated 
by Parantaka I to make rural adminis- 
tration more efticioiit. The rules show 
considerable anxiety to keep the wicked 
ones among the villagers out ; but wlio 
the wicked ones wore we are uot 
informed, h^iilure to render accounts 
ot the year a])pears to have, been the 
chief trouble. It is not clear whi'.ther 
the accountants wei-c honorary or paid 
and how they wore elected. Offices 
seem to have been strictly annual, 
though this strictness itself would 
imply that the tondencios wore the 
other way at the time, perhaps abnor- 
mally so, Jk)th election and lot were, 
on the Athenian model, made use of 
for ap])ointing the officials of the year. 
This strict rotation of offices would give 
every one ol the villagers the chance 
of acquainting himself with the work 
of administration of the affairs of his 
village, and make, the general com- 
mittee of supervision very efficient in 
its control of the smaller commir.toes. 
This and the committee lor the super- 
vision of justice appear to Inivc been 
constituted in a way to comijiand rcs- 
j)ect ; but how they were c.oiistilutcd 
and in what manner they differed from 
the others we are not mfoi ined. In 
this fashion was the macliiiiery pro- 
vided for carrying on the various func- 
tions which fell to the lot of a rural 
unit. 

That these rules were acted upon 
and enforced severely is in evidence in * 
Ho. 583 of 1901 ot date, A.D. 1284-35, 
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Vhich records the diBiniseal of a village 
accountant for cheating and the debar- 
ring of his relations from holding the 
appointment. 

Divisions of the Empire 

A number of these rural units con- 
stituted a district (or nadu) and a num- 
ber of these again formed a kottam 
(Bans, koshtaka), elsewhere but a vala- 
nadu (fertile country) in the Chola 
country proper, which, as far as could 
be made out, was divided into eight 
such divisions, namely : (1) Arumolideva 
valanadu, (2) Kshatriyasikharnani vala- 
nadu, (M) Uyyakondan valanadu, (4) 
Rajcndrasimha valanadu, (5) Keralan- 
taka valanadu, ((>) liajasraya valanadu, 
(7) Pandyakulasani valandu, (8) Nitta- 
vinoda valanadu. A number of these 
divisions went to make a ju’cvince 
(mandalam) which had originally been 
an independent kingdom, gradually 
al)sarbed into the rising Empire of the 
Cholas. Each province was under a 
viceroy, who was either a scion of the 
dispossessed royal families or a prince 
of the blood. At any rate from the 
days of Rajadhiraja it became the 
fashion to confer viceroyalties upon 
near kinsmen, such as uncles, brothers, 
sons etc. This may have l)eon on 
account of the general revolt of the 
frontier [provinces. We lind, however, 
several i^allavas in positions of in- 
fluence and trust. The whole ejupire 
of the Cliolas (except the Vengi 
country which occupied all along the 
position of a dependent ally) was 
divided into six provinces, each of 
which had, at least, two .ilternative 
names: (I) its original name as an 
independent kingdom and (2) a new 
name derived generally from the titles 
of the emperor who conquered or from 
those of the viceroy whose rule over 
the province was specially distinguish- 
ed. These provinces were: (1) the 
Tondamandalam or Jayamgondachola- 
tnandalam (the Pallava country, embra- 
cing the coast district between the 
rivi'rs, the South Pennar and the North 
Pennar, if not the Krishna); (2) the 
Cholamandalam itself (the districts of 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly) ; (3) Raja- 
rajamandalam, comprising a part at 
least of the Pandya and the Kerala 
country (parts of Madura and the 


Travancore coimtry); (4) The Kongu 
country or Adhirajarajamandalam, ear* 
iier Sola-Keralamandalam (districts of 
Salem and Coimbatore); (5) Gangai- 
kondacholamandalam (districts of 
Mysore and Bangalore) — the western 
part of the Ganga country of Mysore ; 
(6) The Nikharilicbolamandalam em* 
bracing the eastern part of the Ganga 
country of Mysore, the Bana kingdom 
to the south-east and the Vaitnmba 
country to the north-east (district of 
Kolar in Mysore, a part of North Arcot 
and Salem and the Maharajavady part 
of the Cuddapah district). 


Chai^tkr Vill. 

THE CHOLA ADMINISTRATION 
(Continued) 

Charjiotor of ilio Admin i^tratiou — The Emperors 
and their work — Hosources of the Empire — 
Standards of mcaRuro -Expondituro— Public 
workK “The standard of life— Religion and 
Literature. 

Character of the Administration 

That the administration of the 
Cholas was highly systematized early 
is amply jiroved by the fragments of 
their records that have come down to 
us on stones and copper. But the 
wonder is what could have happened 
to the records in the archives of the 
Government. Much earlier than the 
days of Rajarajai or even Parantaka,the 
Chola administration had been reduced 
to some sort of system ; and the title 
of the Chief Secretary ‘ Olainayakam’ 
shows that there were royal records 
on palmyra leaves (of which the epigra- 
phical records were mere copies) kept 
at the head-quarters. Besides these, as 
the inscriptions at Karuvur and other 
places show, there were registers kept of 
the royal orders by each of the Maha- 
sabhas. Regret as we may the disap- 
pearance of these records, we have, 
thanks to the untiring industry of the 
epigraphical department, enough of 
material before us to gain an insight 
into the general character of the Chola 
administration. 

1 The machinery of the administration was the 
same oven before. An inscription of the eighth 
year of Uttama Chola gives details which would 
make it clear that the administrative machinery 
was as complete before Rajaraja, at after. Vide 
EptgTOfHU's Report lor 1910, seOi 1S» 
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We learn ^hat the lands under 
cultivation were carefully surveyed and 
holdings registered at least a century 
before the famous Domesday record of 
William the Conqueror, The inscrip* 
tions of Rajaraja referring occasionally 
to * the book * show that the survey was 

correct to eaiiae.sdoroooO^ ® of 
which woald approximately be equiva- 

inch (a veli 

being six and two-thirds acres). The 
unit of linear measure was the ‘ royal 
foot’ (Sripada of Kulottunga), during 
the later period, from which was 
derived the unit measure of area. We 
find also graduated rods of sixteen and 
eighteen spans used in land measure 
earlier. Measured lands were entered 
either in kuli or in veli in the Chola^ 
country proper; while the standard 
measure of other portions of the 
empire varied a little from that of this 
part. The royal dues were taken either 
in kind or in gold or in both. These 
were fixed per kuli and the expressions 
‘calculated’ (Kanikkadan) and ‘ settled ’ 
(Nichaiyitta) produce occur in some 
records, which probably meant the 
revenue as entered against the parti- 
cular holding by the previous survey 
calculation and that founded on actual 
yield (during revision) 

This latter must have been quite 
feasible as the revenues were collected 
by the village Assemblies which could 
find out the actual yield to a nicety. If 
the Government dues were not paid 
the penalty was, of course, the taking 
over of the land by the village Assembly 
to be disposed of otherwise ; and the 
liability of the landholder ceased there. 
The person and the personalities of 
the man were not touched, as they are 
in our more civilized times, A record 
of the time of Vikrama Chola shows 
that the land revenue was not paid 
owing to floods and the villagers put 
the land up to sale by public auction 
and sold 2,000 kuli of wet land for 
twenty-five kasu and another bit of 
4,260 kuli of dry land for twenty kasu.^ 
The same power was given to the 
Sabhas over lands transferred to other 
properties by the circular order of 
Rajaraja, referred to already. 
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The EmperoPt and tbelp vopk 

The EmpeiorB, whether they were in 
their capitals or out in their progress 
through their dominions, did transact 
office business. In a number of 
inscriptions we find it stated that the 
Emperor was seated in a particular 
part of the palace and issued orders 
which were committed to writing by 
the Royal Secretary (corresponding to 
the Private Secretary of our daysl.i 
Whatever the order was it had to be 
approved of by the Chief Secretary 
(Olainayakam) and by another high 
dignitary (Perundaram) Irayiravan 
Pallavaiyan in the days of Eajarajaand 
his son. Finally it was transmitted to 
the party concerned by the dispatching 
clerk (Vidaiyadhikhari) which again, 
meeting with the approval of the 
viceroy or governor and the assemblies 
concerned, was registered and sent into 
the record office. 

Resouroes of the Empire 

1 shall now proceed to a considera- 
tion of the resources of the empire and 
how they were spent. Quoted under 
is a part of an inscription of Tribhu- 
vanachakravatin Konorinmaikondan, 
which enumerates in the fullest avail- 
able detail the numerous fiscal items 
of the Chola rule. What detracts, 
however, from the full interest of the 
inscription is that at this distance of 
time we cannot understand the exact 
nature of any; nor even the general 
character of a few of these. The record 
is a gift of land free of taxes. « “ These 
seventy-seven, six-twentieths, knd one 
hundred and sixtieths (veli) of land, 
which may be more or less, we gave 
including the trees over ground, the 
wells underground, in the land and 
all other benefits (praptis) of whatever 
kind, having first excluded the farmer 
owners and the hereditary proprietors, 
and having purchased (it) as tax-free 
property (Kani) for the lOfi Bhattas of 
this village and for the two shares (of 
the iniag©) of Samantanarayanavinna- 
gar Emberuman, from the rainy Bcason 
of the thirty-fifth (year of our reign) as 
a meritorious gift (Dharmadana) with 

1. ViJerama Cholan Ula., verne 60. Indian 
Antiquary Vol. XXII, p. 146. 

a. No. aa, Vol. II. pwt i. south Ind. Inacrip^ 
tiona. 


libations of water, with the right to 
bestow, mortgage or sell (it) as a tax- 
free grant of land to last as long as 
the moon and the sun. 

(This grant) includes all kinds (var- 
gas) of taxes, (kadamai) and rights (kudi- 
rnai), namely, the right to cultivate kar 
(a kind of paddy), maruvii (a fragrant 
plant, origanum majorauum), single 
flowers (oruppu) flow’ers for the market 
(kadaipu^ lime trees, dry crops, red 
water lilies, areca-palms, betel-vines, 
saffron, ginger, plantains, and all other 
crops (payir) ; all kinds of revenue 
(aya) including tax in money (kasuk- 
kadamai), odukkuppadi, nrainali, the 
share of the village watchman who is 
placed over the vebtis (paths), the sliare 
of the karnam who measures (paddy, 
etc.), the unripe fruit in Kartigai 
(month), the tax on looms (tari irai), 
the tax on oil-mills (sekkirai), the tax 
on trade (sottirai),! tattoli, the tax on 
goldsmiths (tattarpattam), the duos on 
animals and tanks, the tax on water- 
courses (olukkunir pattam), tolls (vali 
ayam), inavari (appears to he a tax on 
caste); the tax on weights (idaivari), 
the fine for rotten drugs (alugalsarakku), 
the tax on bazaars (angadi pattam) and 
the salt tax (uppayam). Thus in accord- 
ance with this order (olai) it shall be 
engraved on stone and cop])er. 

This is a long list of taxes and would 
stand comparison with the list of 
seigniorial dues of Europe before 
the French Uevulution ; but we are 
dealing with times about a thousand 
years ago. That there were so many 
imposts, and of such variety, jioints to 
the conclusion that these were so many 
devices for increasing the income of 
the Government. The chief source of 
this income was the land revenue ; and 
if this were capable of direct increase, 
the state revenue could be easily raised 
by taking a greater proportion of the 
gross outturn of produce, without 
having recourse to the vexatious and 
roundabout way of gaining the same 
end. If the customary proportion could 
not be altered, the only other course 
would bo to devise a number of petty 
imposts which, though not the most 
economical, is still an indirect way of 
increasing the revenue and, as such, 

1. Rathor on profits. 
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less seen or understood. We may then 
take what is actually stated in one of 
the inscriptions of Kajadhiraja as true ; 
that the portion of the produce demand* 
ed and taken by the Government was 
ono-sixth of the gross outturn. He is 
said to have taken the sixth and assum- 
ed the title Jayamgondachola, as though 
the sixth were the most usual propor- 
tion. Tile additional taxes (ayas) wore 
divided into two classes : the internal 
(antaraya) and external (other oyas). 
The latter must have been of the char- 
acter of tolls and octroi generally, l^he 
incidence of the former was chiefly on 
land as even handicraftsmen were paid 
often in land for their customary work. 
This, we lind, was comriiuted into one- 
tenth, in the inscription of Virarajen- 
dra at Tiruvallam. The total demand 
upon land, therefore, would have come 
U[) to four-bftcentlis of the gross out- 
turn. l^'rom a number of inscrijiiions 
wc find that the total revenue, on an 
average, from lands in the most fertile 
portions of the 'raujore and Trichi- 
nopoly districts was 100 kalams per 
veli by the Adavallan measure ((Mpial to 
the Uajakesari or Arumolidevan, the 
standard measure of the days of 
Kajaraja) kept in possession of the 
temple authorities for safe custody. The 
Adavallan measure of paddy is found 
by the late j\lr. Srinivasaraghava 
Aiyangar to have weighed Ub2 tolas 
tolas wliile its modern counterpart 
weighs ‘.iJO tolas. This would give 
the revenue per veli of six acrt?s and 
two-thirds (2,000 kuli) at eighty UKjdern 
kalams of paddy (a kalain isalxnit three 
inaunds) and the gross outturn at 800 
kalams, a very higli yiidd, porhajis not 
iiu})ossible as the lands in ()uesti(m are 
those that ])ay the highest revenue, 
situate in thi'. mo.^t fertile parts of the 
Tanjore and Trichi nopoly districts. 
All lands had not to paN the. saint* 
revenue, which varied from fifty to 
eighty modern kalams of paddy, or from 
four to nine kalanju of gold, 'i’he vil- 
lage Assomhlies must have collected 

1. Twonty-Iivo Khhu it i.s ; but commuted into 
iOO KalaitiH at four KalauiK por 1,000 KalamH. 
In the dayn of Kajaraja a Kasu^two Kalams. 

2. The villiigc AsHemblieB often remitted taxes 
on certain pieces of land receiving their cost and 
the capitalized value of the revenues duo. How * 
they spent this money is not on record so far ; but 


16 
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the i-oyal dues with some elasticity, as 
the order of Kajaraja referred to above 
would show. 

The unspent part of this revenue 
was kept in upcountry treasuries 
against demands from the head-c]uart- 
ers. At a certain stage these revenue 
demands might have liecome so heavy 
that it must have been deemed neces- 
sary to abolish some at least of these 
dues. 

One such act of clear-sighted states- 
manship it is that got Kulottunga 
the first, the popular sobriquet of 
Siinganavirtachola (the Chola who 
abolished the tolls), which is handed 
down to us in a suburb of that name in 
Tanjore town. In case of Hoods and 
other calamities, remissions of taxes 
would appc?ar to have been expected; 
but in one instance on record in 
Vikrama Chola’s reign remissions wore 
not granted in case of floods, and some 
of the village lands had to be put up for 
public sale by the villagers, a fact refer- 
red to above, ^'his would not seem 
to be enough to warrant the inference 
that ‘ reinissions were unknown ’ in 
those days. 

Standards of Measure 

It has been already stated that tlie 
royal dues were jiaid cither in kind or 
in gold, or partly in the one and partly 
in the other. Some of the minor taxes 
wore paid in ham. The unit of land 
was a veli of 2,000 kulis (six and two- 
thirds acres); of grain a kalam (about 
three maunds) ; of gold a kalunju (al)out 
one-sixth ounce Troy). The unit of 
currency was the gold Kasu (seven- 
twentieths of a kalunju or about 
twenty-eight grs. 1'roy.) This coin 
ap})ears to have passed for its metallic 
value, because the great Kajaraja got 
all gifts to the temple carefully 
weighed and appraised. All gold or- 
naments among those', are entered 
with their weights alone but no value 
is given, while jewels set with 
brilliants, etc., are entered with their 

that, the? nwounofi might hifcve lujeii spread over the 
oth(sr laiids is probable. I’erliaps they applied 
the money for gotionU improvernoniH and making 
fresh clearings. In the latter case they began 
with a nominal revenue upon the lands in ques- 
tion gradually raiding it through a term of years 
*to, the normal proportion. South Ind. Ins,, 
Vol. I, p. 06. 


weights (by the standard Adavallan 
kasukkallu) and their value in kasu 
We can safely infer that the kasu 
passed for its weight in gold, although 
its value in grain and cattle might 
vary. Each kasu was equivalent to 
two kalams of paddy in the days of 
liajaraja and his son, though it 
exchanged for so much as four 
kalams about fifty years after ; and one 
buflalo, two cows, and six sheep 
exchanged for two kasu in the 
former period. The total amount of 
revenue realized by the temple autho- 
rities was probably turned into cash, 
although it is possible that they kept 
a portion in grain alone. Much of 
the cash in the treasury, however, was 
lent out to village Assemblies or even 
to individuals on the guarantee of 
the Assemblies. Occasionally when 
they lout it out to townsfolk, the loan 
was given on the joint responsibility 
of the relatives of the person or even 
the whole trade concerned. An inte- 
rest (jf twelve and a half per cent, was 
uniforml y charged whether in grain or 
in kasu. Several of those loans were 
given for providing the temple with 
the daily and periodical requirements; 
hut often loans were made for purely 
agricultural purposes. In the former 
case the debtors had to i)ay interest 
in ghee, oil, camphor or any other 
commodity agreed upon before hand, 
while in the latter the interest was paid 
either in cash or in kind. 

Expenditure 

The main heads of expenditure of 
the royal revenues were the civil ad- 
ministration, the maintenance of armies, 
the building and beautifying of temples 
and cities, and the carrying out of 
useful public works on a scale ])eyond 
the capabilities of local revenues and 
administrations. The cost of civil 
administration was met from the 
rural revenues, the higher officers as 
well as the lower ones being re- 
warded by gifts of land or by assign- 
ments of revenue. Deducting this 
cost from the total revenue, the resi- 
due reached the royal treasury, to 
be spent on the other items. 

The Cholas appear to have had a 
regular army, divided into sections 
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according to the kind of arms they 
carried, and according as they were 
mounted or otherwise. We find refer- 
ence to the 'chosen body of archers,’ 
the ‘chosen foot-soldiers of the body- 
guard,* the ‘chosen’ horsemen and 
the ‘chosen* infantry of the ‘right 
hand.’A I have not come across any 
reference to the infantry of the ‘left 
hand*.'*^ ISome of the princes are 
referred to as ‘anaichevagan’ (i)erhap8 
commander of an elephant corps) ; 

‘ Malaiyanai Orraichevagan * (the un- 
e(juallod elephant man) That they 
maintained an efficient fleet is borne 
out by references to the destruc- 
tion of tfie Chera fleet at Kan- 
dalur, placed on the west coast by 
Dr. Hultzsch ; the capture of Kadaram 
by Kajendra after a sea-fight, and 
several invasions of Ceylon and 
Burmah. Besides this epigraphical 
evidence, ancient Tamil literature is 
full of details and descriptions of the 
sailing craft of those days. They also 
show abundant evidence of nautical 
experience by the figures and tropes 
made use of in the works. To give 
only one example in illustration : the 
author of the Epic of the A^iklet refers 
to beacon lights being placed on the 
tops of palmyra trunks in lamps made 
of fresh clay at Puhar or Kave- 
ryppiiml>attinam on dark nights when 
the sea was rough. No clear reference 
is available as to the administration 
of the army. 

Public Works 

The Cholas were great builders ; 
builders not only of cities and temples 
(sometimes for strategic purposes, 
sometimes in obedience to the 
dictates of their vanity), but also of 
useful irrigation works. These may 
be divided into major works and minor 
works These latter were probably 
constructed, and certainly looked after, 
by the Public Works Committee of the 
Sabhas. The former were made and 
perhaps maintained by the Govern- 
ment. Passing over the ancient Chola 

1. Infantry recruited from the artisan class. 

2. The agricultural class is excluded from mili- 
tary service in the codes of law. 
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Katikala.i and his more modern name- 
sake, reputed by tradition to have built 
the embankments on the Kaveri and 
to have cut the main channels for irri- 
gation respectively, we find works of 
the kind undertaken by later rulers. The 
names of most of the main channels of 
irrigation at present watering the 
Kaveri Delta occur in the inscriptions 
of this dynasty of rulers. The following 
two instances should suffice to give us 
an idea of the importance attached to 
artificial irrigation works in those days. 
Driving aoros? the town of Tanjore 
along the road to Trivadi, the first 
river we pass over is now known as 
Vadavaru (northern river). This river 
is called, in the inscriptions, Virachola 
Vadavaru. (There is another Vira- 
cholan rivet branching from the 
Kaveri, a few miles below the bridge 
at Kumbhakonain). Tliis was evidently 
cut out from the Vennar iiy Vinuthola 
to feed a big irrigation tank in the now 
j)(.)stal town of Vaduvur in the 
Mannargudi taliKi, which lias oo other 
feeder channel and which waters a 
large area, else inifH for cultiva.tion. 
The other instance is the large artificial 
reservoir at Gangaikondasolapuram in 
the Wodiarpaliam talu(| of the Trichi- 
nopoly district. I take the following 
from Pharaoh’s Gazetteer of South 
Indio^ : “ It may also be mentioned 
that in Wodiarpaliam taluq, there is an 
embankment sixteen miles lonj^ running 
north and south, provided with several 
substantial sluices and of great 
strength, which in former times must 
have formed one of the largest reser- 
voirs in India. . . . The tank has been 
ruined and useless for many years and 
its bed is now almost wholly overgrown 
with high and thick jungle. 

1. ‘ Madra«i can claim to have introduced, if not 
originated, a style of construction, which has been 
widely adopted within and without the empire, 
and to have ostablishod a plan of dealing with 
deltaic lands which has not boon improved upon. 
A portion of ihe credit for these aohievementH 
belongs to the native engineers of the days preced- 
ing the British advoft. They had conceived the 
idea of controlling a river at the head of its delta, 
and of thus securing the regular watering of 
their lauds,*— Irrigated Jtidia by .the Hon. Alfred 
Deakin. 

‘i. pp. 33B-39 of Mr. Kaiiakasabhai Pillai's, ‘The 
conquest of Bengal and Burma by rhe Tamils,’ 
Madras Heview for August 1902, p. 247, ct seq. 


Speaking of the noble temple of Gan- 
gaikondapuram it must not be omitted 
that when the lower Coleroon Anicut 
was built, the structure was dismantled 
of a large part of the splendid granite 
sculptures which adorned it, and the 
enclosing wall was almost wholly des- 
troyed in order to obtain material for 
the w^ork.” This magaificent relic of 
lost greatness and a forgotten empire 
was the work of the great son of 
a still greater father who V)uilt the 
temple at, and fortified the city of, 
Tanjore. The temple at Gangaikonda- 
puraiu measures 87 ‘2 feet by feet. 
The lingaiu made of a single block of 
polished granite is thirty feet, m)w 
unfortunately split in twain by a stroke 
of lightning. The main tower of the 
Tanjore temple is" about 200 feet high 
and the single block of granite which 
forms the minaret is twenty-live and 
a half feet square, ^ calculated to 
weigh about eighty tons It was raised 
to its present position by an incline, 
which rested on the ground four 
miles away from the temple. Tlu^se 
structures are believed to lx* the out- 
come of absolute power (*,01111111111(11 ng 
unlimited labour. ^ The builders of 
these structures ruled over what is 
now the Madras rre.sidency and half 
of Mysore. Their administration was 
not very expensive, and as great con- 
querors they must hav(i brought from 
their wars much of the accumulated 
treasure of other powerful and prosper- 
ous kingdoms, 

Whether the labour was paid lor or 
not (there are instances of slavery in 
the thirteenth century when live men 
and women were sold for lOU Ivasu. *) 
we owe to these Cholas not only the 
grand structures, the temples aud 
palaces (indirectly ii.seful, at least, as 
providing material for aiiicuts), Imt 
also the great part of the network of 
irrigation channels in the d’anjore 
district and a part of Trichi iiopoly. 

We have ample evidence of the 
country’s having ))cen traversed l>y 

1 . Sewoll’s List of Antiqnilir^. Vol. I, p. 227. 

2. Progress of Madras Presidency, pp. 11 
and 15. 

8* Rajaraja’a inscriptions of gifts to iho Tunjore 
tomplo refor ^o rho capburod Ghoni treasure. 

4. Jbjpigraphisl s Report for 1905, hoc. 20 ; date 
of record, A. D. 1239-40. 


grand trunk roads. That armies could 
march to Kottaru near Cdipe Comorin 
at the one end, and the lianks of 
the Mahanadi, if not the Ganges^ 
at the other of the peninsula, and 
that trade was carried on largely 
by means of ‘ vessels ’ and ‘ vidiicles ' * 
are enough to prove their existenc<*, If 
more proof Ik* needed we have*, it in the 
fact that Kullotunga planted agricul- 
tural colonies ‘ along the read to 
Kottaru ’ ; and in the references m 
some of the msciiptiuns to roads of 
sixty-four spans, etc. There is besides 
mention of Vadugavali road going to 
the Telugu country, 'Tadigavali road 
leading through Tadigainadu and what 
IS more Kilavali eastern road, in ins- 
criptions. ddiere apjiears to have, 
been a regular service of ferries ac.ross 
rivers inaintainod either at public e.v- 
peuse or l»y private (‘hiirity. 

The Standard of Life 

\Vc ijan form an idea of the standard 
of life in those days from the following 
few facts gleaned from a numiier of 
inscrijitions. Uajaraja made allotments 
from ihetcunple revenue for tlie several 
olheials in temple service and their 
annual salaries were lixod as follows ; 

The olTicer in charge of the temple 
treasury is mentioned, hut tlie ligure 
opposite? liis name is obliterated An 
accountant got 201) kalams of paddy 
by the Ad!i.vallan measure every 
vear ; and an under-accountant 
seventy-live kalams. P)jbch(?lor J brah- 
man servants (d' the temple got 
each sixty-oiK? kalams and four kasu, 
sixty-one kalams and live kasu, and 
ninety-one kalams and four kasii ac- 
c.ording to their work. 'I’liese latter 
oriioials drew theii- pay at th(*. city 
treasury and the other officials al)ov(5 
mentioned at up-country treasuries 
Eacdi tem])le watchman was pirid 100 
kalams a year, and ea(di temples woman 
JOO kalams. An allowaiict; ol 120 
kalams was made for the annual cuuuit- 
ing of tne Jiajakesarinatakam. The 
ollermgs to a jiiirticLilai’ image, regu- 
lated probably by the ro(iuiremcnts of 
a templ(} pnest, art? put down at 180 
kalams a y(3ar. 

1 . Silappadhikaram and Pattinnpjialai. 
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Thewe allowances were probably 
fixed with reference to the require- 
raonts of the family of the class fi;om 
which the official came. If this were 
really the case, we may take the 
200 kalams of the Brahman account- 
ant as representing the requirements 
of an average Brahman family (a temple 
priest has several perquisites over and 
abovtihis salary); and the 100 kalams 
of the watchman, those of the Sudra 
family. If with Adam Smith, we can 
believe over a long period of time the 
value of the corn does not vary how- 
ever much its price may, and assume 
that these represent the value of an 
equal (juantity of grain to-day, the 
average income of a family per month 
would have been sixteen rupees and 
two-thirds, and eight rupees and one- 
third for a Bjahman and a Sudra, 
respectively, on the supposition^ of 
the average price of paddy at one 
rupee four annas per modern kalam 
We cannot form any definite conclu- 
sion on the slender evidence we 
have ; but if this represents at all the 
standard of life of those days we have 
all that is possible for ns to know' at 
present. 

Beli^ion and Literature 

The Cholas were Saivas by religion; 
but there is no evidence of the 
Vaishiiavas or of the Jains'-^ having 
been persecuted as such, before the 
days of Kulottunga, who ap))ear8 to 
have, driven out Kamanuja from Sri- 
rangam. liajaraja and his son patro- 
nized the Saivitic devotional works by 
providing for their recital in temples 
on stated occasions. We find refer- 
eruH s to gifts to Vaishnava temples, 
and to provision made for the recital 
of |)ortions of the Nalayirapraban- 
dlunn The great temple-builder, Koch- 
chengan, ap])ears to have been a 
builder of IxHh classes of temples.*^ 

1. Mr. SriinvasamKhava A iyimgar’s figures per 
head are Rk 312-0 and R«. 1-12-0 per mouth ; 
and the Governmont of Uidia's R«. 20 a year per 
bend. 

2 The Jains bad to pay a tax but the other 
HinduK hIho had to pay, such as the right-hand 
and lefi-hand eftstes. Thor© is an ‘inavari’ which, 
if it meaub anything, ought to have been a tax on 
caste. 

3 Mr. Ferguftson writes of the Tan jore temple : 

^ On© of the pcculiariiieB of the Tan jore temple is 

that all the tculpturos in the gopuras belong to 


Appar, Sundarar and Sambandar are 
referred to iu some of the inscrip- 
tions of Bajaraja, and somewhat later 
we find reference to the works of 
Kulasekhara and Tirumangaialvar, two 
of the twelve Vaishnava Alvars. The 
God at the temple of Ukkal is referred 
to by the name Tiruvoymolideva. 
Dr. Hultzsch is of opinion that Nam- 
malvar, the author of the Tiruvoymoli, 
must have lived * centuries before 
A.D. 1000’. There is an inscription of 
Ba]endra,of the battle of Koppam fame, 
which makes provision for the enacting 
of the Bajakesarinatakam every year. 
Popular tradition makes Kulottunga 
and some at least of his successors 
great patrons of literature. This 
dynasty of the Cholas encouraged 
Tamil literature, but for the date of 
composition of the great body of extant 
works w e have to look much earlier. 


Chapter IX. 

THE MAKING OP MYSOBE. 

Hoysala Origins— Retrospect— The two Emperors 
— Bellala I— Bitti Deva, Vishnuyardhana— 
Conquests of Vishnuvardhana— His religious 
grants and further conquests- Birth of Nara- 
simha— United Mysore— Bijjala—Narasimha 
-Vira Bellala II. 

On the decline of the Chola Empire 
in the South, the ascendency passes 
from them to the Hoysala Feudator- 
ies of the Chalukya Empire of Kalyani. 
Among the Mahamandalesvaras of the 
Emperor Vikrainaditya enumerated 
above, we see one name, Vishnuvar- 
dhana Ploysala, and the sequel will 
clearly show to us that he laid the 
foundations of the kingdom of Mysore 
for the first time in history. 

In the far off recesses of the western 
ghats, there is a place called Angadi 
(mart) in the Mudegere taluq of the 
Kadur district. Its situation, where 
the road over the ghats from Manga- 
lore meets two others leading to 
Saklespur in the south-west and Belur 
in the south-east, must have been the 
cause of the name. This place has 
the honour of having been the cradle 
of this dynasty of rulers of Mysore. 

the religion of Vishnu, while everything in the 
courtyard bolongs to that of Si^a, an inetance of 
the extreme tolerance that prevailed in the age at 
which it was erected, before these religions beoaue 
antagonistic. 


The name Angadi was given to it 
under the rule of Vijayahagar, the 
earliest epigraphical use of this name 
being in an inscription of Achyuia 
Baya. Before this time, ■ the place 
bore the name Sasakapura, or Sosevur 
(rabbit town), and the inscriptions in 
the village temple call the goddess 
Vasantika Devi, the Vasantamma of 
modern times. It was here that the 
Hoysalas had their origin, and several 
inscriptions account for the name by 
an achievement of Sale, the eponymous 
ancestor of the Hoysalas, Once upon a 
time there happened to be a Jain Muni 
(ascetic) in the Vasantika ttimple absor- 
bed in contemplation. A tiger sprang 
upon the saint, who noticed it too late 
to save himself. In sheer helpless- 
ness he cried out: ‘strike Sala’ iPoy 
Sala), addressing the humble but 
valiant lay worshipper who was at the 
time before the goddess. With no 
more formidable weapon than a stick 
Sala killed the tiger and got the name 
Hoysala for himself and his posterity 
This, with the usual variation of detail 
is the origin of the dynasty as giver 
by the inscriptions. But one point ir 
connexion with this deserves to b< 
noticed. This legend, which may b< 
based on some actual feat of one ol 
the dynasty, appears in the recordi 
of the later Hoysalas only, while tho8« 
of the earlier ones show them to hav< 
been Ojuite commonplace mortals strug 
gling out of obscurity in the mos 
ordinary way. This view is borni 
out by the story recorded in one of thi 
Mackenzie manuscripts, which say 
that an actual tiger was committinf 
ravages in that part of the country 
One of the ancestors of the Hoysala 
having killed it, was voted a ' pana 
per head of population, which provi 
ded the sinews of war, for organizinj 
a small force and forming a smal 
State for himself by conquering th 
neighbouring chiefs. (Vide Qaeetteet 
Vol. I, p 336). 

Hoysala Origins 

The Hoysalas were a number c 
petty hill chiefs whose domain la 
along the western ghats. That tbi 
was actually the case, and that the 
had no higher origin, is shown by tk 
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Bign manual of these 'Royalties/ 
Malaparol Ganda (the man among the 
Malapas or hill-chiefs), which figures 
even in the grants of the Hoysala 
' emperors of the south/ The earliest 
epigraphical mention of them is found 
in a Chola inscription of A.D. 1007 
The Chola viceroy Apprameya claims 
to have killed a number of chiefs in the 
battle of Kalavur, the Hoysalas Man- 
jiga, Kaliga, Nagavaramma and others 
falling in the battle. Apprameya, the 
lord of Kottamandala, in consequence, 
styles himself ' Death to the family of 
the bill-chiefs * (Malapakula kala). 

The next record referring to them is 
dated A.D. 1022 and shows the Hoy- 
salas, now under Nripakama, fighting 
against the Tamil Kongalva chiefs of 
Coorg and of the adjoining parts of 
Mysore In one of the records of Nripa- 
kauia’s time he is called the base 
(munda) Hoysala ; but no reason for 
this characterisation is given. Another 
record of his shows him as helping the 
ruler of Banavasi (Nagar division), 
against his enemies, whoever they were. 
Here, then, is the first historical Hoy- 
sala struggling out of obscurity, but his 
achievements are against chiefs of his 
own level. His resources could not 
have been very great, if he was in 
danger of losing his life, as he is said 
to have been, in his wars against the 
petty chief Rajendra Chola Prithvi 
Kongalva, who claims a victory over 
him at Manne in a record of A.D. 1020. 
An inscription (Mg. 19) of the seventh 
year of this very Kama Hoysala at 
Uggihalli,a place situated near Angadi, 
refers to him as ‘ Kama Hoysala called 
Rajamalla Perumanadi * (Rajainalla 
Perumanadi Yenipa Kama Hoysala). 

The successor of Nripakama is his 
son Vinayaditya; but strange to say the 
former’s name is omitted in inscrip- 
tions of later years, which give elabo- 
rate genealogies. This omission was 
perhaps due to the agnomen ‘ base ’ 
having had some historical basis. 
Whether this was so or not, it is Tri- 
bhuvana Hoysala Vinayaditya who 
brought the dynasty into some promi- 
nence. He had his head-quarters at 
Sasakapura, but his successor, his 
grandson Bellala, rules from Belur as 
his capital. Vinayaditya ’s time is co- 


eval with the death grapple between 
the Cholas and the Chalukyas. Among 
the Mahamandalesvaras of Somesvara 
Ahavainalla, the name Vinayaditya is 
associated with the Gangavadi 9<),000 ; 
but this very province was divided by 
the Cholas into three governorships, 
under a viceroy atTalakad, Mudikonda 
Cholamandalam, Vikrama Cholaman- 
dalam and Nikharili Cholamandalam 
running from west to north-east along 
southern My. sore. Thus it is clear that 
the Cholas were in actual possession 
of the territory, while the Chalukya 
asserted his right to the same by the 
appointment of a viceroy, with head- 
quarters far bovond the province itself. 
It is from this struggle that the 
Hoysalas emerge more important than 
ever before, but what ]):irt the Hoysala 
actually played is not clear from the. 
inscriptions, though there is no room 
for doubt that they reruhired yeoman’s 
service to their liege lords, the 
Chalukyas. 

Retrospect 

To go back to general South Indian 
history for a while, Kajeiuira, the 
Gangaikonda Chola, died in A 1). 1042, 
and was succeeded by his son Rajadhi- 
raja (A. D. 1018 to j0r)2) already a.sso- 
ciated with him from A. 1>. 10 IH. 
Natural and undisputed though the 
succession wa.s, there was a general 
attempt, in the frontitu* j)rovinc,cs, to 
throw oil the yoke so rec.ontly imposed 
upon them. Kajadhiraja had to strike 
first at Ceylon, then at Travancor<‘ and 
again at Mysore, in order to bring 
these new provinces back into allegi- 
ance. This he did with great Biic.cess, 
ably seconded as he was by his younger 
brother Rajendra About the middle 
of his reign, the Chalukya douhnions 
passed on to Ahavainalla Somesvara 
(A. D. 1044 to 10()8). Rajadhiraja’s 
inscriptions claim several victories for 
him in the Mysore country and the 
claim seems to the based on fact. At 
last the time had come for a decisive 
battle to settle once for all, who was 
to be the master of the prewince under 
dispute. At Koppam on the Rorar 
(Tungabhadra) the battle was f6ught 
in A. D. 1062. Kajadhiraja was de- 
feated and fell fighting. His younger 
brother Rajendra came up with rein- 
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forcement'i, and, having retrieved the 
honour of the Cholas and the fortunes 
of Jbh© day, was then crowned on the 
field of battle. One of Abavamalla’s 
inscriptions states that the Cliola lost 
his head, having sacrilegiously burnt 
the Jain temi)les, which the L*eru- 
manadi (a Ganga chief or i)erhaps the 
Chalukya) had built in the Beluvola 
300, situated in the Bollarv district. 
In the course of the series of wars, 
which culminated in the epoch-making 
battle of Koppam, the Hoysala must 
have had opportunities of making 
himself more powerful than his father ; 
nay, even of creating hiinsolf one of 
those wardens of th(* marches, who 
have at all times proved king-makers. 
Vinayaditya is cretlited by the insiu'ip- 
tions of his successors with having 
ruled over tlie country bounded by 
Konkana, Alvakhcda, Bayalunadii, 
Tiilakad, and Savimale. This would 
moan the country enclosed by the 
Kaiiaras, d'lilakad on the Cauvery in 
the south of iM xsoi’e, and the regions 
about tlie liver Krishna or Tunga- 
bhadra. This must bo the extent of 
territory under his successor Vishnu- 
vardhaiia, which has l)e6ii given to 
him, as Dr. Kloet thinks. All through 
his time and almost to the end of the 
century, he is assiKuated with his son 
Ereyanga (the red-l>odiod), as Yuva 
Raja or heir-apparent. 

The two Emperors 

Before taking up tlie siujcessoi* of 
Vinayaditya in tlie Hoysala lineage, it 
is necessarv again to considei* their 
surroumlings. In A. D. 1002 or 1003 
Rajendra Cluila, the second of the 
name, died and was succeeded l>y hi.s 
younger brother Virarajendra, while 
at the sam(5 time Rajaraja the eastern 
Chalukya also died. His son, Rajendia 
Chola, better known by his later titli* 
KuloUunga Chola, succeeded thoiigli 
not at Rajaniaheiulri. T/ijs latter 
prince was the son of .Vmmangadevi^ 
sister of the tlircfi Ciioia. emperors 
ending with Virar;i|<‘n(li*a and daughter 
oi the Gangaikonda Chola. Kulot- 
tunga ajipears to iiave aspired to the*, 
throne of the Cholas, and this fact 
introduced a disturbing element in 
what would otherwise have been a quiet 
succession. While Virarajendra was 
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doing all he could to make his position 
fiecure, Ahavamalla Somesvara of the 
western Chalukyas died in A. D. 10()9 
and was succeeded by his eldest son 
Somesvara (ID Bhuvanaikaraalla. Un- 
fortunately for the history of South 
India, he had a talented brother Vikra- 
maditya. Vikramaditya appears to 
have had a better hold upon the affec- 
tions of the Mahamandalesvaras than 
Somesvara. This posture of affairs 
led to much diplomatic activity and 
military demonstration, which culmi- 
nated in the alliance between Trinco 
Vikramaditya and the emperor Vira- 
rajendra after the latter had defeated 
the Kannada armies in the battles of 
Kudal Sangainan, at the junction of 
the Tungabhadra and the Krishna. 
This treaty was sealed l)y the marriage 
of the designing prince with the 
daughter of the Chola. Somesvara 
appears so far to have relied entirely 
upon his younger brother’s loyalty and 
all the campaigns against the indo- 
mitable Cholas were conducted by 
him. When Somesvara discovered 
later on the designs of his brother and 
the success the latter had obtained with 
the Chola, he entered, as a counter- 
move, into a treaty with Kulottunga, 
who was now ruling, at least, the 
southern part of his ancestral domini- 
ons (i. e. the districts round Madras). 
Virarajendra proved too strong even 
for this combination. He invaded the 
eastern Chalukya dominions and ap- 
pointed Kulottunga’s uncle, Vijayaditya, 
viceroy of the eastern Chalukya territo- 
ries. Virarajendra died soon after in 
A. 1). 1070. Vikramaditya installed his 
brother in-law Adhirajaraja ; but Kulot- 
tunga found his opportunity now and 
occupied the Chola thone, Adhirajaraja 
falling a victim to this usurpation. 
Hemmed in by this powerful Chola, 
the Chalukya usurper. Vikramaditya, 
had to bide his time and completed 
(A. 1) 1070) his project of overthrow- 
ing his brother and making himself 
emperor. 

Huriiig all these transactions, both 
diplomatic and warlike, between the 
Cholas and the Chalukyas, the Maha- 
mandalesvaras of Gangavadi and No- 
lambavadi, must have had their share. 
While, on the one hand, the inscrip- 
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tions of Virarajendra claim for him 
the credit of having granted to Vikra- 
maditya, the ‘Yauvvarajya’ or the 
(Kisition of heir- apparent, Hoysala 
inscriptions of about A D. 1100 claim 
for Ereyanga and his father-in-law 
the Nolamba Chief’s brother, the 
credit of having rendered valuable 
service in the same cause. Ereyanga 
caused Thrihbuvanamalla’s (Vikrama- 
ditya’s) elder brother to sheathe his 
sword, while his father-in-law, Iruk- 
kapala, defeated Bhuvanaikauialla and 
gave the kingdom to Vikramaditya* 
whose right hand Ereyanga is descri- 
bed to have been. This makes it clear 
that, in spite of Bilhana's Vikruman- 
ka Deva Charitam, Vikramaditya was 
helped in bis machinations against his 
brother by the Mysore chiefs. While 
these chiefs proved his strength then, 
they were later on to contribute 
mightily also to the overthrow of 
his empire. Ereyanga was ruling the 
Gangavadi 9(),000, that is the little of 
it that was not under the Cholas. As 
a trusty lieutenant of the Chalukya, he 
took part in the distant expeditions to 
the north ; for Ereyanga lays claim to 
a victory at Uhara in Malva, the king- 
dom of the Paramaras He must have 
died before his father, leaving behind 
three sons by his wife Bchaladevi who 
ipight, or might not, have been the 
Mahadevi, the daughter of the Nolamba 
above referred to. 

Bellala I. 

Vinayaditya was succeeded by his 
eldest grandson Bellala I in A. U. 1101. 
This ruler had his capital at Belur 
with which the Hoysalas were associa- 
ted, though Hvarasamndra was an 
alternative capital. His province is 
given the same boundaries as that of his 
grandfather, and he is said to have paid a 
visit to Sv)sevur. In A.D. 1103 he made 
a regrant of Sindagere to Mariane 
Dandanayaka as the wages for the 
‘ wet nursing ’ of his three daughters, _ 
whom Bellala married in the same 
pavilion at Belur. In A. D. 1104, 
he led an expedition against the 
Cbangalvas, whose domain lay in the 
Hole Narasipur taluq. In the same 
year, with his younger brother Vishnu, 
he conducted a successful expedition 
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into the neighbouring Pandya domi- 
nions of Nolambavadi, andi bad to 
repulse an invader JagOddeva. pro- 
bably the Santara prince of Humoha 
in Nagar taluq, who had penetrated as 
far as Dvarasamudra (Halebid). It is 
a significant fact that an inscription of 
Bellala’s time is dated in Chalnkya 
Vikramakala (Kp. 55). ^ 

Bitti Deva, Yishnuyardhana 

Bellala I was succeeded by bis 
younger brother Bitti Deva, better 
known by his later title Vishnu- 
vardhana. He is the real founder of 
Hoysala greatness, and many even of 
the titles of his successors and pre- 
decessors (in inscriptions) are borrowed 
from his. The first mention of his name 
is found in a record of A. D. 1 1 00 assoT- 
ciated with his brother Bellala. The 
records of the latter do not go further 
than the year A.D. 1106, at which date 
or soon after Bitti Deva must have 
ascended the throne. But all inscrip- 
tions agree in ascribing his real exploits 
to, at least, ten years later. Hence it 
is possible that Bellala continued to 
rule even after A.D. 1106. Despite all 
the claims put forward by his 
predecessors, he has to undertake the 
conquests on the one side of 
Nolambavadi and on the other of 
Gangavadi, which two conquests con- 
stitute his claims to the title of one of 
the greatest of Vikramaditya ’s Maha- 
mandalesvaras. The elaborate accounts 
of the conquest of Gangavadi, and the 
great credit claimed for it show the 
firmness of the hold the Cholas had 
upon the country. The conquest is 
claimed separately by a number of 
Vishnuvardhana’s generals, among 
whom prominence must be given to 
Gangaraja, a dispossessed scion of the 
Ganga dynasty. Other generals who 
distinguished themselves in the taking 
of Talakad wore Ketayya Dandanayaka 
and Punisa. After this conquest, Bitti 
Deva assumes the titles Vira Ganga 
and Talakadugonda. Kulottunga Chola 
seems to have acquiesced in the con- 
quest, after his generals Adiyama. 
Damodara and Narasimhavarma were 
overthrown ; for we see Vishnu- 
vardhana making a progress through 
Gangavadi, in the course of which, at 
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Yija yadityamangala (the modern Bet- 
mangala), his niece, the daughter of 
bis younger brother Udayaditya, died. 
About the same time, or soon after, be 
invaded Nolambavadi, and at Dumme 
on the border between Shimoga and 
Chitaldrpog won a victory over the 
Pandya ruler of the country, who had 
his capital at Uchchangidurga. This 
conquest was only temporary, and his 
grandson had to do it over again. 

Conquests of Yishnuvardhana. 

The year A. D. 1 117 marks an epoch 
in the advance of Hoysala power. 
Yishnuvardhana by this year had 
become master of Gangavadi 90,000 
and had made himself felt in Nolamba- 
vadi. 1 now give the history of his 
conquests, as they are recorded in 
many of his' inscriptions, chiefly the 
one at Belur, which was inscribed on 
the occasion of the dedication of the 
temple, after he had adopted the 
teachings of Kamanuja, the Vaishnava 
reformer, and assumed the V^aishnava 
title of Yishnuvardhana “ First taking 
into his arms the fortune of the Poysala 
kingdom, which he had inherited, he 
brought all points of the compass under 
his command, and was capturing 
Talakad, became the first ruler to the 
Ganga kingdom. ... He made the 
earth tremble with the tramp of his 
Kamboja horse, was lord of Gandagiris, 
split the great rock Pandya, burst the 
hearts of the Tula kings, destroyed the 
army of Jagaddeva, devoured tiie 
fierce elephant ISomesvara, displayed 
his valour before Manikyadevi of the 
Chakrakuta throne, brought down the 
pride of Adiyama, overthrew the tree 
Narasimha Yarma, split the skull of king 
Kala, destroyed the serpent Chengiri, 
Inoke down the plantain stems, the 
spears of the Irungolas, shook the 
mountain Chengiri Perumala, set up 
Patti Perumala, made Talakad his own, 
took the Kongu country, protected 
Nolambavadi, expanded Nilaparvata, 
extended Kolalapura,uprooted Kovatur, 
shook Tereyur, crossed over Vallur, 
unchained Nangalipura, palled up the 
door of the Ghats, and made Kanchi- 
pura tremble.*' The boundaries of his 
kingdom at the time were — east, the 
lower ghat of Nangali ; south, Kongu, 
Oheram and Anamali ; west, Barakanur 


and other ghats of the Konkana 
and north, i^avimale. 

This list of conquests has to be care- 
fully considered in order to ascertain 
what measure of truth there is in it, 
and how much of it has to be put down 
to the panegyrist. Bitti Deva succeeded 
to his ancestral dominions, which 
clearly did not include Ganga vadi, the 
claims to the province of his father and 
grandfather notwithstanding. His cap- 
ture of Talakad is the crucial achieve- 
ment which entitles him to the rule of 
Gangavadi 90, 000. This achievement 
takes away the province from the 
Tamilians once for all, and Rajendra 
Kulottunga evidently acquiesced in the 
conquest. Gandagiri has not yet 
been identified. He is said to have 
split the rock Pandya. This perhaps 
means no more than the Pandya defeat 
at Dumme (on the frontier between 
Shimoga and Chitaldroog districts). 
The achievement against Jagaddeva 
may be the same as that of his brother 
Bellala against the Santara prince of 
Humcha (Patti Pombuchapura). The 
achievement against Somesvara is put 
down against the Chalukya king by 
Mr. Rice. The Chalukya king at the 
time was Vikramaditya, who had a 
son Somesvara who may have acted 
in the name of his father, as was 
often the case, as the governor of 
Banavase, a province, which was 
regarded of sufficient importance to 
require a prince of the blood often for 
its viceroy. No information is forth- 
coming about the Manikyadevi of the 
Chakrakuta throne. Adiyama and 
Narasimha Yarma were Chola feu- 
datories in the south of Mysore. Kala 
was a ruler nf the Nilagiris ; Chengiri 
might have been Tiruchengode in the 
Salem district (rather than Gingee as 
Mr. Rice surmises), formerly part of the 
Kongu kingdom. Irungola w^as a 
Tamil chief of Nidngal in the Pavagada 
taluq, and Tereyur was again a place of 
some consequence in the north-cast of 
Tumkur. Nangali is toe frontier town 
between Mysore and North Arcot in 
the Mulbagal taluq. Thus this narra- 
tion would entitle Bitti Deva to the 
conquest of southern and south-eastern 
Mysore. That he effected the conquest 
of Gangavadi finally is borne out by 
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the specific mention of his rule over 
the two capitals, Talakad and Kolar. 
In A. D. 1118, he is said to have been 
in residence at Talakad. This com- 
pletes his conquests. The boundaries 
given to his dominions in Uic north 
appear to be more questionable. Savi- 
male, somewhere in the upper rencKes 
of the Krishna, is too near his Iieo(‘ 
lord's head-quarters, and he bad to 
effect the conquests of other chiefs 
before he c.ould extend his dominions 
HO far. This no doubt he di<l, but not 
as yet. 

The year IPJl finds him again at 
his head-cpiartorH at Dvarasamudra, 
and it was in this year that a certain 
Ketamalla, probably a luercbant, built 
a temple, dedicated to Siva under the 
name Visiinuvaidbana-Hoysalesvara, 
the groat temple at Halebid. A record 
at Virupakshapuni in tlieChannaraya- 
patna taliKj of A.I). 11‘21 shows that 
‘ Maleparol Ganda-Snmat Tribhuvana- 
inalla, I’alakad-Kongu-Nangali-Nolam • 
bavadi, Uchchangi- Banavase- Manun- 
galam Gonda Iffiiijabala Vira Ganga 
Hoysala Deva ’ made a grant with bis 
Patta Mahadevi ((juccn-consort) and the 
Pancha Pradhanas (live ministorK) to 
the god Jayangondesvara. These titles 
of Bitti Deva would show clearly his 
object, but several of tlu^se were mej*e 
attempts at acquisition as yet. The^ five 
ministers ought to have been, although 
Mr. Rice passes over them with a 
‘ whoever they wen*.’, the heir-apparent, 
the (iommand(5r-in-chief, thcj priest, 
the senior Sandhi Vignihim (minister 
for foreign affairs) and the (J)iiei 
Secretary Santala Devi was the 
queen-consort. It is remarkable that 
with these, most of whom were Jams, 
the king made a grant for a Siva 
temple Jayangondesvara, the name of 
which indicates that it was of Chola 
foundation, Jayamlojnda having lieon 
one of the titles of Uajadliirajii, and 
possilily of otlKU's Ixjfore him. 

His neligious grants and further 
conquests. 

In A I>. il2J, he IS again on the 
hanks of the Kavciri, while his northern 
boundary is described as the Perddore 
or Krishna. Here ho hoars of the 
death of his younger brother lldaya- 
ditya and makes a grant. It was in 
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the same year that he made a grant 
ot the village, Girama, to the east of 
Hassan tobis Jaina wife, who divided it 
among 220 Brahmins. It is even now 
one of the most flourishing of Brahmin 
villages. The same year Santala 
Devi built the G-andhavarana Basti 
in Sravana Belugola. In A. D. 1126, 
he is again at Talakad and makes 
a giant to the great Jain teacher and 
controversialist Sri Pala, who claimed 
the titles ‘Shad Tarka Shanmukha.* 
‘Vadhilia Siinha’ and ‘Tarkika Chakra- 
varti.’ The king is at Yadhavapura 
(MelukoUi) in A. D. 1128, and from 
his royal rasiden^‘e there he makes a 
grant to Marbala Tirtha, apparently 
a part of the Saiva shrine on the 
Chamundi hill. J|y this time the 
Emperor V’iknimaditya had died and 
was succeeded by his sun Somes vara 
Bhiilokamalla. Knlottunga Chola had 
died a few years earlier, hut was suc- 
ceeded by his son Vikraina (Jhola. 
The Hoysala aggression southwards 
appears to have been checked so 
carefully, that Vishriuvardhana s at- 
tention was entirely devoted to con- 
quest in the north. In a record of 
A. D. ITJy tlio lioundaries of the 
Hoysala territories are thus defined 
— east, Nangali ghat; south, Kongu, 
Cherain and Anainale; west Bara- 
kanur ghat (north west of Shimoga) ; 
and north, Savimale. He is said to 
have terrified Soiuesvara, Ijong before 
this, Vishunvardliana’s activity, after 
the compiest of Giiugavadi and the 
attack on Molaiuliavadi, seems to liave 
attracted the attention of the Emperor 
Vikramadjtya. He, therefore, sent a 
number vd' Alabaman dales varan, among 
whom figure the Ivadanibas of Goa. 
But the most trusted chiefs appear to 
have been of the Sinda chieftains of 
Yelburga, one of whom, Acliugi II, 
claimed like Kreyanga to have render- 
ed great services to Vikramaditya in 
his usurpation. Though Bitti Deva's 
general, Ganga Kaja, claims to have 
defeated these lojalists, the fact that 
the former still recognized, even no- 
minally, the liege lordship of the 
emperor, would warrant the conclusion 
that he received a check in his onward 
career towards independence. On 
• Vikramaditya’s death, however, he 
resumes his actiyity in the north and 


this is what terrified Somesvara. At 
this time he was helped by his son 
Kuuiara Bellala, and had a number 
of daughters, the eldest of whom was 
Hariyale. The fact that she was Jain 
would lead one to regard her and her 
brother and sisters as the children of 
Santala Devi ; but this is not a neces- 
sary inference, considering the reli- 
gious condition of the Hoysalas and of 
these times. 

In A. D. 1130, then, we find the 
Hoysala power practically supreme 
over Kongu, Nangali, Talakad, Gan- 
ga vadi (though very much less so 
here), Banavase, Hanungal and Huli- 
gere. Of these provinces and cities 
except the two last, the rest comprise 
the modern Mysore province. Hanun- 
gal is the modern Hangal in Dharwar 
and Kiiligere is Lakshmeswar about 
the same locality. But that among his 
enemies are still found the Kongalva 
and Chengalva petty chiefs is signifi- 
caut of the fact that he had not as 
yet attained to unquestioning obedi- 
ence to his authority within the 
province. This explains why he is 
found constantly moving about in his 
province. It is in this year that he 
assumes the title Nolambavadi Gonda 
w hich ajipears on some of his coins. 

An inscription in the 8iva temple at 
Maddur of the year A. D. 1131 (Saka 
1063) mentions a grant made by the 
king to Swayambhu Vaijyanatha of 
the Bivapura of Aladdur aiias Nara- 
siinha Chaturvedimangalam. What is 
most interesting in this record is, that 
Pillayanda claimed certain lands, as 
having lieen granted by the Ganga king 
Sivamara and showed a copper plate 
grant His claim was allowed after 
the plates had been examined. 

Birth of NaraBimha. 

It was in this year that his queen- 
consort Bantala Devi died. A couple 
of years later another gi'eat champion 
of the Jainas died, one who had 
contributed largely to the greatness of 
his master. This was Ganga Kaja, the 
capturer of Talakad and the restorer 
of the Jain temple destroyed by the 
Cbolas. By this latter act he is said to 
have made Mysore shine like Eopana 
(Koppal in the Nizam’s Domimona). 
On his death Ganga Baja’s son Boppa 
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built a Jinalaya in m«nocy of }m> 
father at Halebid, oalled ProiiaisItMnitta 
Jinalaya. Having it oonseorated by 
Nayakirti, the sacred food was sent to 
the king who was then at Bankapura,. 
the northern frontier of the Hoysala 
kingdom. This reached Yiabnuyar- 
dhana just as he was returning victmri- 
ouB from an expedition against Masana. 
and while his queen Lakshmi Devi had 
just borne him a son and heir. The 
Jain priests were, therefore, received 
with favour, and the king pleased with 
the auspicious arrival of the priests 
named his son Yijaya Narasimha, and 
wished that the Jina in the new temple 
should be called Yijaya Parsvanatha. 

It is this Jain Basadi ibat is still an 
object of sight to travellers. It is 
situated a couple of furlongs from the 
great Hoysalesvara temple. From 
this period onward, Visbnuvardhana 
was chiefly engaged in the north 
against the chiefs on the frontier 
for the acquisition of Banavase and 
Nolambavadi for himself; for in spite 
of the Mysore records the inscriptions 
of Somesvara III show a series of 
Mandalesvaras in charge of Banavase, 
and a certain Yira Pandya is said to 
have been ruling from Uchchangidurga 
over the Nolambavadi 32,000. It is 
only in the year A D 1187 that 
Yishnuvardbana is shown by those 
records to he the Mahamandalesvara i 
in charge of Gangavadi, Nolambavadi, .» 
and Banavase, (i. e. the modern State 
of ’Mysore.) All the interim must 
have been a period of struggle. Ever 
since he was beaten back by the- 
loyal Sinda chieftain, Achngi II, otf 
behalf of Vikramaditya, he must have 
acquiesced in the merely suVjordinate 
role of the MahamaOdalesvara of Gan- 
gavadi, which may actually have been 
more than the province itself. At no 
time, however, could he have extend- 
ed his boundaries permanently further 
north than Bankapur in Dharwar, for 
he was hemmed in by the powerful and 
loyal Sindas on the east and the Kadam* 
has on the west. Thus Krishnavehi 
for the northern boundary of Yishnu- 
vardhana must have been about as real 
as Bameswaram in the south. This 
year A. D. 1137, or the year after, 
marks another stage in the advance of 
the Hoysala power. A record of the. 
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year 1137, sets down his conquests, 
while another Jain record of the same 
date recognizes clearly the subordinate 
position of Vishnuvardhana as a feud- 
atory, however powerful he be, of 
Somesvara III, Bhulokamalla. 

United Myeore. 

The long recital of his deeds shows 
where Vishnuvardhana had to be most 
active, and what a long struggle it must 
have cost him before he could have 
united the three separate provinces into 
one whole. The first portion of 
this record appears quite historical, 
while by the time the composer of the 
record reached the second portion he 
seems to have worked himself up to a 
high pitch of hyperbole. His activities 
were all required in the north against 
the more powerful Mahamandalesvaras 
Jayakesin II, the Kadamba ruler of 
Goa and Hangal, against the Nolambas 
of Uchchangi, as Vira Pandya is said 
to be ruling from the same hill-fort his 
hereditary province of Nolambavadi 
thirty-two thousand in A. 1). 1139, and 
the Sinda chieftains of Yelbiirga, 
particularly Achugi II. Thus it would 
appear impossible that he ever reached 
much less conquered, either Kanchi, 
or Madhura, or Jananathapura (Raja- 
mahendri not Mahabalipuram, or 
Malingi near Talakad). The conquest 
of Anga, Vanga, and Kalinga are much 
more remote from the actual. By the 
year 1137, then, Vishnuvardhana had 
so far succeeded in uniting, not beyond 
dispute as yet, though recognized at the 
head-quarters, the whole of the modern 
Mysore State under his rule. But he 
did not feel his position sure enough to 
assume the royal dignity. The remain- 
ing six or seven years of his life 
he devotes to securing himself in 
the northern frontier, where things 
were moving fast towards disruption. 

In the year A.D. 1187 Vishnu- 
vardhana's capitals were respectively 
Talakad in the south, and Bankapura in 
Dharwar in the north — two fortified 
places on either frontier against the 
two emperors, one on either side. This 
same year he performed the royal act 
of tulapurusha, i.e. he weighed himself 
against gold and distributed it among 
Brahmins and other deserving 
recipients of gifts of charity. About 


the end of the year 1 1 38, he crossed 
the Tungabhadra and laid siege to 
Hangal, notwithstanding so many 
previous statements as to the conquest 
of it. This and the fight next year at 
Dvarasamudra with Jagaddeva 
indicate that his advance in the north 
was not acquiesced in. 

It must be remembered here that in 
the year 1138 Scrncsvara Bhulokamalla 
died, and was succeeded by Jagade- 
kamalla in the Ohalukya empire. 
Vishnuvardhana must have repeated 
his attempt to profit by a Kuccession. 
This time again ho was foiled by the 
loyal Mahamandalesvaras, helped by 
the Santara prince Jagaddeva. Tn 1140 
Bitti Deva is again at Banka|)ura 
ruling the following provinces : Ganga- 
vadi 9r>,000, Banavase BJ.OOO, 
Hanthalige 1,000, Haniingal 500, 
Halasige 1 ’2,000, Mogelle 300, and the 
Haive 1’2. Having given away his own 
country to Brahmins and temples and 
ruling only the foreign countries he 
had won, he was in residem^e at 
Bankapura with the Krishna and the. 
three oceans as the Ixuindaries of his 
dominions. Hero he died in the year 
A.D. 1141, having fallen short of his 
ambition only in not having been able 
to assume the titles of royalty, though 
he was in undoubted enjoyment oi the 
substance of it. Vishnuvardhana was 
succeeded by his son VijayaNarasimha, 
who was born in the year 1133, and 
crowned at his birth, probably because 
his father lost all his other sons, or at 
any rate, the son who was already old 
enough to help him in the great work 
of building up a kingdom. 

While through the constant 
endeavours, often successful though 
occasionally foiled, of Vishnuvardhana, 
Mysore was rising into a kingdom, the 
empire of which it formed an integral 
part for centuries was fast moving 
towards disintegration. It is, therelore 
necessary, before taking up the tale of 
Narasimha’s conquests, of his attenj{)t 
at the conservation of his inheritance, 
to glance at the history of the 
Chalukya Empire and the causes which 
led to its disintegration. Vikramaditya’s 
long reign of fifty-two years was on© of 
peace essentially, except for an invasion 
of the Chola dominions and for the 


check he had to administer to the 
rising ambition of his Hoysala feudatory 
about the end of his reign. Dike his 
predecessors, the early Chalukya 
Pulikesin II and the Satvahana 
Gotainiputra Satakarni, he had often 
to carry on war across the Marbudda; 
but even this he does not appear to 
have had to do very often, His empire 
extended in diagonal lines from Broach 
to Erode and from Mangalore to 
Sitabaldi. This vast territory was 
parcelled out into a nimibei' of 
viceroyalties ; among the viceroys may 
be mentioned in order from the north- 
west — the S(umas or Yadavas with 
capitals at Siniiar (near Nasik) and 
later at Deogiri; the Silaharas of 
Northern and Southern Konkan and of 
Kolhapur : next come the Kadambas of 
Goa and Hangal ; east of these are the 
Sindasof Velbnrga, tlie Guttas of Guttal 
in Dharwar and Uattas of Saundatti in 
Belgaum: then come the dominions 
under the head-quarters, namely, 
all tlie Nizam H Dominions except the 
most easterly part, the Khamamet 
division ; and lastly the viccroyalty 
with head-(juartcrs at Sitabaldi. This 
leaves out Banavase, Nolambavadi and 
Gangavadi inorci or less under the 
Hoysalas, although to tlie end of 
Vishnuvardhana’s life other viceroys 
continued to be appointed for the two 
former This vast empire passed on 
to his son Somesvara Bhulokamalla in 
A D. J12H, thanks to the loyal exer- 
tions of the Simbi chieftains against 
the southern viceroys. Somesvara 
died in IKiH A,D and the empire 
passed again to his son, Derma Jaga- 
dekainalla, who ruled till A.D. 1150- 

Bijjala 

In this reign comes into notice^ 
a young man of promise;, whose 
father was governor of Tai’dawadi 
1,000,' the district round Bijapur, an 
alternative; capital of the Chalnkyas. 
This was Bijjala. He was governor 
of the same firovinceas his father, but 
later on rie beeiomes suf’liciemtly im|)ort- 
ant to be a])pomf-ed vie;eroy e)f Nol- 
ambavadi and J^anavase, governing 
provinces by deiputies, himself remain- 
ing at the hejad- quarters, like the Saiyid 
brothers under the Moghul emperor 
Muhammad Shah. This change in 


so 
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the position of Bijjala is noticeable 
under J agadekamalla, but when the 
latter was succeeded by his brother 
Taila III, he keeps growing in power, 
till in 1156 A.D he becomes virtually 
ruler, though Taila continues nominal- 
ly emperor till A.D. There is 

only one explanation for this. He is 
seen named in grants as the comman- 
der-iri-chiof of all the forces, an otlicer 
never heard of befoie. There wan 
probal)ly a rising of all the more 
powerful viceroys or an anticipation 
of such a rising, which would natural- 
ly re(juire a niasterhand to deal with 
thtJ situation. That masterhand not 
being found on the throne, a wirepull- 
er would naturally enough come in. 
If 13ijjala did this, nothing elstj is 
nooded to explain riis own appoint- 
ment to the provinces most under 
dispute. 

About this time on the eartern 
frontier anotlior enterprising ruler was 
rising on the hori/A)ii of history. 
Since the accession of \'ikraiua Chola, 
the eastern Chalukya dominions hap 
pened to bo neglected somehow, and 
an enterprising chief between the two 
Chalukya empires had his opportunity. 
Just within the frontier is the hamlet 
of Anamkonda, the ancestral capital 
of ]3eta, the founder of the lamily of 
the Kakatiyas, who were to become 
famous as the Kakatiyas of Warran- 
gal, which his son Prola founded 
and whither he had shifted the 
capital. This Prola claims to 
have defeated Tailappa some time 
in his reign, and it is very likely that 
this event occurred about A.D 1156, 
Til is external shock, combined with 
the internal loss of hold on the Maha- 
mandalesvaniH, must have thrown 
Tailaiipa into the arms of Bijjala, who 
for the while proved the saviour. This 
saviour usurped lirst the power and 
then the position and paraphernalia of 
the empire. Bijjala, Imwever, was 
not allowed to effect Ins usurpation 
undisputed. The Siridas wore loyal 
as usual in spite of a close family alli- 
ance with ihjjala, and the Bandyas 
were equally so Bijjala and his sous 
•continued in the empire from 1163 to 
1183, when a general of Bijjala, by 
name Kama Deva or Kavaua, had a 


son Bornma or Brahma. This latter 
restored the son of Taila i II under the 
imperial title of Someswara IV in 
1183 A.D , using for the purpose the 
army under his father y. who appears 
to have been to the Kalacburya ruler 
much what Bijjala himself was to 
Tailappa. Somes vara ruled till A.D. 
1189, and his rule was confined to the 
southern and south-western part of 
his dominions. A combination of some 
of his chiefs against him and his 
loyal feudatories the Siiidas made him 
to retire to the north-west frontier of 
his dominions, and nothing* more 
was heard of him. In the scramble 
for territory that followed, not in an 
orderly Congress of Vienna but by 
appeal to arms, two J^owers stood out 
heirs to the empire, the Yadavas of 
Deogiri and the Hoysalas of Dvara- 
samudra, the Kakatiyas of Warangal 
taking their humble share of the 
spoil, and the history of the latter will 
now be resumed. 

Naraaimha. 

Narasimha, a tender boy of eight 
years, supported by the remnant of his 
father’s veteran generals and ministers, 
succeeded to the difficult position of 
his father. He ruled from A. D. 1141 
to 11 73, a period of thirty-two years 
during which all his exertions were 
required to conserve the dominions 
bequeathed to him. His reign is 
coeval with those of Jagadekamalla 
and Taila III, and runs into a part of 
even the Kalachurya usurper, Bijjala’s 
reign. It has been already remarked 
that, although Vishnuvardhana’s title to 
Banavase and Nolambavadi had been 
recognized in A. D. 1 137 — 1138 under 
Somes vara III, other imperial officers 
continued to be appointed for the 
viceroyalty of each of these pro- 
vinces. That the hold of the Hoysalas 
over these provinces was of the slight- 
est is proved by the fact that in these 
localities the earliest Hoysala inscrip- 
tions are those of Narasimha’s son 
Vira Bellala. Nolambavadi under two 
poweful brothers, Vira Paudya and 
Vijaya Pandya, after its recovery, and 
Banavase under a series of viceroys, 
first of the Kadamba family and then 
of others, the last of whom was Bijjala, 
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continued their allegiance to the empire. 
Except an invasion or two into these 
provinces, Narasimha was able to do 
but little; but in one direction his 
arms were victorious. His general 
Bokkimayya, or Bokana (the Garuda 
of Vishnu), brought under subjection 
to him the Tulu, the Changalva, the 
Kongalva, and Bayalnadu in 1166. In 
1161, he marched upon Bankapura, 
which was occupied by the Kadambas, 
and defeated them. It was between 
these dates that Bijjala was carrying 
through his scheme of usurpation, and 
in consequence there was a struggle 
among the southern Powers. 

At first Narasimha seems to have had 
the better of it against the other vice- 
roys, and then against Bijjala himself. 
It is this opposition to Bijjala on the 
part of the Sindas and the Pandyas of 
Nolambavadi that led to the final con- 
quest and absorption, by Bellala, of 
Nolambavadi and Banavase. By the 
year 1165, he had a son Kurnara 
Bellala and continued to rule till 1173, 
when he is described as ‘a royal swan 
sporting in the lake of the Andhra 
women, a sun to the lotus faces of the 
Simhala (Ceylonese) women, a golden 
zone to the waist of the Karnataka 
women, an ornament stamped with 
musk of the Ijata (Gujarati) women, 
the saffron • paste on the goblets (the 
breasts) of the Chola women, a moon 
to the water lilies (the eyes) of Gaula 
women (a part of Bengal), the wave 
on the ... of the beauty of the 
Bengala women, a bee to the lotuses, 
the faces of the Malavas.’ In addition 
to the queens Chengala Devi, Echala 
Devi (mother of Bellala) and Gujjala 
Devi, be is described as maintaining a 
harem of 384 women of good birth. 
It is no wonder then that be died at 
the early age of forty in the year 
A. D. 1173 unlike his father and others 
of his family, who had been trained in 
a hardier school of discipline than the 
inner apartments of a royal palace. 

Vira Bellala 11 

Narasimha was succeeded by his son 
Vira Bellala, whose reign was a com- 
paratively long and vigorous one of 
forty-seven years, A. D. 1173 to 1220. 
Vira Bellala II is the actual maker 
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*o{ Mysore, although his grand*father 
deserves credit not only for having laid 
the foundation but also for having 
•carried his project much farther than 
that. Circumstances, however, com- 
bined to put oB the realization of his 
ideas to the time of his grandson, who 
was quite worthy of such a noble 
mission. Bijjala in the full flush of 
his power had created opposition to 
himself in the south, which was the 
opportunity for the Hoysala. Bijjala 
continued to rule till A. 1), HOT, when 
he abdicated in favour of his eldest 
son, who and his three brothers ruled 
the empire till 1188, in succession, 
when Bamma restored the Chalukya, 
Somesvara IV. 

Vira Bellala is found associated with 
his father’s general Tautrapala Hem- 
madi in the conquest of the ]\falr 
chiefs, Kongalva, Changalva and 
others, who were brought into subjec- 
tion in A. D 11 <*18. With the yeai 
1J74 the references to Chalukya 
supremacy completely disappear, 
probably, because it then appeared to 
the Hoysalas that there was no chance 
ottheChalukyas regaining their power, 
as they well might have done, under 
the Kalachurya Bijjala. and his sons. 
This fact notwithstanding, it is 
remarkable that Vira Bellala did not 
assume the titles and designatio?is of 
royalty. He oven recognized the over- 
lordship (in A D. 1178) of 8ankaiiia, 
the third son of Bijjala. It was either 
in this year, or a little before it, that 
he besieged and took possession of 
Uohchangi Durga, the capital of the 
Pandyas. He appears, however, to 
have restored Vijaya Pandya on his 
submission to the Hoysala authority. 
This event must have happened when 
the loyal Sindas and the Pandyas were 
hard pressed in the north. Against 
these, the Kalachurya usur|)ers and the 
powerful southern feudatory Hoysala 
must have come to an understanding 
as between themselves. This would 
account for the invasions of the 
Hoysala dominions by Bamma or 
Brahma, who restored Hoiuesvara IV, 
the last Chalukya, to his ancestral 
throne in A. D. 1183. This last 
Chalukya had to betake himself to the 
south-west of bis dominions under the 
increasing pressure put upon him by 


the powerful .Yadavas under Biilama 
his own feudatory on the north-west, 
and the rising power of Warangal 
under Prola and his son Pratapa Kudra 
Deva 1. The Yadava extension from 
the north-west and the Hoysala 
extension from the south bring them 
face to face on the banks of the 
Malprabha and the Krishna. Tn this 
neighbourhood a battie was fought at 
Soratur near Cxadag, where Bliillama 
Yadava was finally defeated, and the 
fort of Lokkundi in Dharwar occupied 
by Vira Bellala in A.l). 1190. The 
fortified places he rapidly took this 
year or before it were -Virata’s city 
(Hangal), Kurugodii, tlie Mataiiga 
Hill, Doravadi, Gutti, Guttavolalu, 
Dddare, Haladi, Baudauike, Baliarc, 
Soratur, Kremberege (Yelburga). 
Halawe, Manuve, and Lokkiguudi 
itself (all in the region betwoon the 
present Mysore frontier . and the. 
Krishna). Before this in A. D. 1 189 
Somesvara I \’ was defeated j)rol)ably 
by the Yadavas and no more is heard 
of him. 

The time was now ripe lor Bellala 
to assume formal independence of 
any suzerain, for tliore was none, 
except the Yadava Jaitugi who had 
been defeated with his father. The 
Sindas having been overcome already 
there was no one between the two. 
Hence, the Malprabha, and after its 
junction the Krishna, became the 
parting line between the Hoysalas in 
the south and the Yadavas of Deogiri 
in the north, and this division 
continued till both were overthrown 
in succession by Malik Ivafur in 
A. D. 1810. Vira Bellala in A J). 
1191-92, assumed the following |)ani- 
ruount epithets and titles - ‘ Samasta 
Bhuvanasraya, Hri Prithviv allahlia, 
Maharajadhiraja, Paramesvara and 
Parama Bhattaraka’, and the style 
of ‘ Pratapachakravartin lUiujabala 
Pratapa Chakravartin, Hoysala ( ha- 
kravartin, Bhujabala Pratapa Chakra- 
vartin, and Yadava Chakravartin,’ and 
started on era in his name. This 
completes the independence of the 
Hoysalas, although the claim to the 
whole of Kuntala appears mere 
extravagance. By A. D. 1191-92 
Mysore had been made an independ- 
ent State and the rest of the Hoysala 
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story belongs to anothet chapter of 
South Indian history. 


CUAPTEll X. 

THE HOYSALA ASCENBANCY. 

Bellala II— NaraHimha II— Somesvara - Mat asiiii- 

ha III and Vira Ramanatlia -Bollala III. 

Bellala II 

What remains of the history <»! the 
Hoysalas can l)e regarded as m 
attempt at achieving that ascendanoy 
in South India, which begins now 
to [)ass out of the hands of 
the Cholas. At tlio time wt‘ liave 
come to, liellala II. having settled the 
northern frontier so far siitisfii(‘.torily, 
tiirnt».(l his attention to the soutli, and 
seems to have acliitweid onoiigh to 
entitle him toassuim^ the title of ruler 
of the southern kitigd >m Ohiksliina- 
malii-Mandala). He setuiis to have, 
get into relation with the Chola 
country, both hostile and friendly. 
There were princes of the house of 
Bellala ruling on the Cliola frontitir 
and one of his (pieens was a Chola 
Mahadovi. According to some of the 
records of liellala, he had shaken 
Kanc.hi in the east, made the ocean 
roar in the; west, drove the Chora out 
of liis countj y ami made the Bandyas 
take final rc'.fiige in the forests. Al>oiit 
A 1). 1217, Bellala II was still on a 
tour and we hear of him in Nidugal- 
Durga in that year. 

Narasimha 11 

\'ini Naiasimha’s accession is dated 
A. J-). 1220, though Htmie of the ’rami) 
rec.ords of his j(ugn count his rule 
from A. \). 12J7-18. It is very pro- 
bable that Narasimha II was asso- 
ciated with his father during ihe 
last three yeais of Ins lilc, {uid 
succeeded him when the fatlier died. 
The accession of V^ira Narasimha II 
to power makes the lloysahi inter- 
vention in the (diola count] y more 
active, in the second year of his 
reign, he is said to he marching to- 
wards Srirarigaiij and an inscrijition 
or two in the Madura district may 
possibly have to be referred to his 
reign. There is a record of Vira 
Narasimha in the Kanganatha temple. 
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A D. 1238 — 34, regarding various gifts 
to the temple. The same record refers 
to two generals of Narasimha II who 
have been active on this side, and this 
seems to be confirmed by a reference 
to a king of the Kanareso people, by 
name Narsimha, in the Koviloluhu. 
Narasimha in his records describes 
himself as the uprooter of the Magara 
kingdom and the establisher of the 
Chola iiajya. J'his Magara kingdom 
was immediately east of the territory of 
the Hoysalas and probalily comprised 
the territory immediately east and 
south-east of modern Mysore. In 
A. J). 1*281-82, two generals of this 
Hoysala monarch were engaged in a 
oampaign against the Kadava, who in 
all ])robability was the Pallava chief- 
tain K o])perun jinga, who had risen 
against the Cholas and was largely 
instrumental in the destruction of the 
Ghola power. Narasimha carried the 
war througli the C-hola country and 
seems to have passed into the Pandya 
country as well, ultimately sotting up 
a pillar of victory in liamesvaram. 
In these southern campaigns, he seems 
to have been early associated with his 
son Homesvara, who succeeded to the 
throne of his father in A. D. 1285. 

During all this period of active 
warfare in the south, the Vadavas 
were more or l(vss active in the north 
also and seem ti) have attained some 
success, as we liavc records of them 
so far south as Jialigami, of date 
12.18 A. D. The last (Uiola ruler Baja- 
raja 111, A. D. 121(') to c. A. 1). 1245, 
was in a very had way with respect to 
his tcjrritory. 
him the 

chieftains like Kopjierunjinga 
his own territory and the contemporary 
Pandya rulers of the time seem to have 
made attempts to take advantage of the 
l)ad plight of the Chola empire. 

Somesvara 

In these campaigns, Somesvara ap- 
pears to have distinguished himself 
on the side of the Cholas so that the 
title, ‘estahlislier of the Chola’ assumed 
hy his father and himself seems to 
rest upon a substantial foundation. 
Hoysaia records state that in A. D. 
1228-21) he was occupying Kannanur 
in the Chula country. His records 


take us to his twenty-ninth year, that 
is to A. D. 1263-64. He is described 
in the years A. D. 1236-37 as being 
in camp after a victorious campaign 
against Kadavaraya, obviously Kopper; 
unjinga of Sendamangalam in the 
South Arcot District. Later in the 
reign, Somesvara is found carrying on 
a successful war against the Yadavas 
in the north and an active war against 
Bajendra Chola himself in the Chola 
country, calling himself at the time 
perhaps the ‘ elevator of the Pandya 
race.’ Ijater on he gets to be referred 
to as * uncle * Somesvara in Pandya 
records, and that perhaps refers to a 
marriage alliance between the Pandya 
and Hoysaia. He was the founder of 
Kannanur about seven miles north of 
Srirangam on the road between Tiru- 
vannamalai and Trichinopoly. This 
place was called Vikramapura and was 
the Hoysaia capital, at least under 
Somesvara and his successor Bama- 
natha during the period that they had 
possessions in the Tamil country. 

During the time that Somesvara was 
settled in the south, the ancestral 
dominions of the Hoysalas w^re entrust- 
ed to his son Narasimha HI. The 
explanation of this seems to be that by 
the time at which we have arrived, the 
Chola country appears to have been 
attacked by the Pandyas from the south 
and by the Telugu Chola chiefs from 
Nellore in the north and perhaps even 
by the Kakatiyas further north. In 
this bad plight, the Hoysalas probably 
found it necessary to place themselves 
in the middle of the Chola country as 


ultimately passed out of existence. The 
founding of a capital so near the Chola 
capital and a large number of inscrip- 
tions of Somesvara found in the 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts 
would show that the Hoysaia hold on 
the Chola country was firm till they 
were turned out of it by the succeed- 
ing Pandya. It is Somesvara that built 
the great Gopura at Jumbukesvaram,’ 
founded the town of Kannanur or 
Yikramapura, as already stated, where 
he built the Posalisvara Temple (popu- 
lar record Bhojisvara). The accession 
of the famous Jatavarman Suudara 
P andya and his advance upon Trichi- 
nopoly marks the turn in the tide of 
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the Hoysaia power in the south. This: 
Sundara Pandya claims to have “ des- 
patched to the other world the moon 
of Karnata,” which obviously means 
that he killed the Hoysaia Somesvara. 
It is very likely that this was a f^ct, as 
we find Sundara Pandya in occupation 
of Kannanur in A. D. 1264-66, the 
twenty-ninth and the last-known . year 
of Somesvara. 

Narasimha III and Vira Ramanatha 

After his death, the empire was divid- 
ed into two between the half-brothers 
Vira Ramanatha, son of his Ghola 
queen Devala Mahadevi, and Nara- 
simha III, the son of the other queen 
Bijjala Rani. All the Hoysaia territory 
proper in Mysore was under Narasimha 
and all the consequents in the Tamil 
country, including even the southern 
and eastern portions of Mysore, were 
under Vira Ramanatha. Narasimha was 
his father’s regent from his fifteenth 
year almost, and had to fight his battles 
against the Yadavas on the northern 
frontier. An invasion of the capital, 
Dvarasamudra, by a Yadava general 
Saluva Tikkama took place in 
A. D. 1276, but was successfully beaten 
back. Vira Ramanatha was associated 
with his father about the same time that 
his brother was appointed regent in 
the Hoysaia territory, that is about 
A D. 1235. There are many memorials 
of the rule of Vira Ramanatha from 
Kannanur He had for an alternative 
capital on the northern frontier Kun- 
dani, in the Salem district and had 
a number of chieftains under his antho- 


time that the Hoysaia territories proper 
were attacked from the north by the 
Yadavas, Ramanatha appears to have 
made a dash from the south also and 
was for a short time, at any rate, 
successful in committing inroads into 
his brother’s territory. Before about 
AD. 1278, Vira Ramanatha seems to 
have been effectively turned out of his 
Tamil territory, so that in the last 
year of his reign he was confined to the 
northern part of his territory. About 
A.D. 1290, he carried on a war against 
his brother Narasimha, the results of 
which we do not know for certain. 
About A. D. 1293—94, Ramanatha 
was succeeded by his son Visvanatha 


He had created against protectors of the Chola power, which rity in the same district. About the 
liostility of ambitious 
within 



4uid the last of his years that we know of 
is his fourth year, that is A.D. 1‘297. 

Bellala III 

Narasimha’s son, Vira Bellala III, 
was crowned in A D 1292, while 
yet Baiuanatha was alive and it was 
probably against him that Bamanatha 
undertook the invasion. TVith the 
^eath of Visvanatha after a short 
reign, the territories above and below 
get again united under Bellala III 
e,bout A. D. 1 302. This was the last 
Bellala known to history. It was 
oarly in his reign, in A. D. 1810, that 
the first Muhammadan invasion reach- 
ed Dvarasamudra, which was prac- 
tically destroyed. This calamity seems 
to have been the cause of the removal 
ef the capital from Dvarasamudra. 
The capital seems afterwards to have 
been partly atTonnur (Tondanur near 
French Rocks in Mysore) ; but 'I'iru- 
vanhlamalai seems tr) have been his 
principal place of residence. Later 
in the reign we find mention of othoi- 
capitals such as Vira Vijaya Virupak- 
shapura and llosavidu or Hosapatna, 
which after the foundation of Vijaya- 
nagar, is referred to as one of the 
•capitals of Bukkanna Udayar in 1323. 
When the first invasion of Muham- 
mad Toglak was undertaken against 
Warrangal, Tiruvannamalai was the 
permanent capital of the Hoysalas. 
The last known date for this ruler is 
A. D. 1343. Up to this time his 
authority appears to liave continued 
intact right up to the west coast 
as he had a viceroy, a little before 
this, at Bankapura. The territory 
north of it was under another i-epre- 
sentative of his by name Sankara 
Nayak, whose subordinate was the Rani 
of Barealore. An influential dynasty 
•of Udayars appears to have started in 
what is called Danayakankottai. 

Bellala’s son was crowned in Viru- 
pakshapura under the style Vira 
Virupaksha Bellala or Bellala IV> 
sometimes referred to briefly as 
Hampayya Udayar. But by the time 
•that this took place, the chieftains and 
brothers who founded Vijayanagar had 
assumed a certain amount of import- 
ance and we pass imperceptibly into 
the history of Vijayanagar, which we 
shall take up in the next chapter. 
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The Yadavai and the Kakatiyas 

Before proceeding to detail the his- 
tory of the foundation of Vijayanagar, 
it would be useful to cast a backward 
glance upon the condition India 
south of the Vindhyas, on the eve of 
Muhammadan irruption into this re- 
gion, at the couimeucemont of the 
1 4th century. The principal powers 
which divided the allegiance of ilie 
country iuiinediately south of the 
Vindhyas, including in it the whole 
region known to geography as the 
Dekhan, were the Yadavas of Devagiri 
and Kakatiyas of Warrangal. Under 
the Yadava rule was included all that 
is now Bombay Presidency e.\cluding 
the northern division, and practically 
the western halt of the Ni/zaiu’s 
Dominions, with a capital at Devagiri 
(the modern Daulatabad in the Nizam’s 
Dominions), The Kakatiyas had their 
capital at Warrangal in the east of the 
Nizam’s Dominions and their territory 
included the eastern half of the 
Nizam’s Dominions and the coast re- 
gion adjoining it to the frontiers of 
Orissa. The Krishna and the Timga- 
bhadra formed the frontier that sepa- 
rated these Dekhan powers from the 
southern states. 

The Hoysalas and the Pandyas 

Among these, latter the most import- 
ant at the time and that which came 
the closest to this frontier was the 
kingdom of the Hoysalas with its 
capital at Dvarasamudra (ilalabid in 
Mysore) with alternative capitals at 
Kundani in the 8alem district and 
Tiruvannamalai in the South Arcot 
district, the southern capital at Ivanna- 
nur having passed out of their hands 
along with a considerable portion 
of the Tamil territory, which was till 
recently under them. Th-; power 
that challenged their supremacy in 
the south was that of the Pandya. 
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The Chela empire was broken up 
by this time through the attacks of 
the Pandya, of the Kerala ruler, and 
of thoTelugu chieftain of Nellore, not 
to speak of a Ivakatiya invasion from 
the farther north and the internal 
troubles within the empire itself. 
Leaving the Jvorala rulers in liioir 
distant enclave, four jiowers stood oiii . 
the Yadavas and Kakatiyas in the 
Dokhaii, the Hoysalas and the Pand- 
yas in the south. 

The Khilji invasions 

Wlien Alauddin Khilji conducted 
his raid in the last years of the Jijth 
century, his objective was no farther 
than the Yadava eaiiital nf Devagiri. 
1’he idea of eomjuest of territory did 
not (mter his mind till he made his 
position secure on the throne at Delhi, 
It was t.lien tliat a series of invasions 
of tlie south was organised under the 
command of Malik Kafur, who succes- 
sively overran, destroyed and [dunder- 
ed the Yadava kingdom, th(^ kingdom 
of Warrangal and that of the Hoysalas, 
reaclung even that of the, l^indyas by 
going in his raids as far practically as 
liamesvaram itself. Those wore mer(‘.- 
ly raids conducted jiuroly with the 
ol)joct of terrifying the rulers of the 
south and imposing upon them regular 
triliute, in addition to the vast amount 
of booty he was able to carry. It was 
under Alauddin’s son Mubarak, the 
iirst provinces of Devagiri was organis- 
ed in A.D. I.U'S, and for the first time 
Muhammadans created a province 
under the iMupire of Delhi soutli of 
tiu; Vmdhyas. I iiit the last days of the 
Khilji dynasty w(5re ti’ouliied with 
dissensions and dispubid su(u;(!ssious, 
and nothing further was achieved Irora 
Devagiri as a centre, as it [uobably 
was intended at the time that tlic new 
province was organised. 

The Toghiak invasions 

'i'he acc^ession of ihe 'J^>ghlaks to 
power at l)elhi infused more sjurit and 
vigour into the administiation, which 
was clearly felt in their southern 
policy as well. It vvas then that a 
series of invasions was undertaken 
both undei' the father of Muhammad 
and himself, the object being th(5 
subjugation of the Hindu kingdoms 
with a view to bringing them under 
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the empire. Muhammad undertook 
three invasions of the south with this 
object in view and succeeded in making 
his administration efticient in Devagiri 
and putting the Iasi Warrangal ruler, 
Ihathapa Budru, under permanent 
tribute. In regard to the farther south 
however, he was perhaps not (piite so 
Rnccessful. He did considerable 
damage to the Hoysala power and the 
Hoysala capital. He constituted 
perhai)s a frontier government with 
heiubpiarlers at Kampli. He was able 
also to (rarrv his raids farther south, 
into th<; heart of the Chela country, 
leaving camps of Muhammadan 
soldiers in various localities in the 
south l)Oginning with Kannanur near 
Hrirangam, along the w'hole route U|) 
to Madura and oven farthei' south. 
There seems to hav(t been a governor 
KoJiiewherc liej’cj, whoso rel)el- 
lion and incompetency led to very 
serious conse(|iie.nc(^s in tlie dismem- 
berment of his empiie. About 
A. 1). IbdO theicd'ore M uliamiuad had 
four among his twenty-three pro- 
vinces south of the Vindhyas and they 
were : Doogir (Devagiri), Ma’bar (the 
Tamil country), 'lilank (Tolingana) 
and Tilang-Danisainand (the '^.rdingana 
frontier of the Hoysala dominions). 

The Hindu Organisation 

IMic work of destruction and plunder 
that, these invasions meant to tlie 
Hij)du8 of tlu' soutli seems to have 
l)een s(> suhveisive of the civili- 
zation itself tluit there were signs 
of ac^tivc dissatisfaction in various 
ijuarters, l>oth in the provinces directly 
undta imperial rule and those of them 
that were farther away. T'he Kaka- 
tiya ruler had sutfered too much and 
had grown too prudent, by had experi- 
<‘ne.e, to make another attempt, hut his 
\onng ami stalwart sons were in a 
very diltoront frame of mind. The 
fartlior soutliern proviiuu^ was under 
ail incompetent ruler and the time 
appeared opportune for making one 
ellort at heating hack the isolated garri- 
sons in the south, and this posititm of 
artairs was made infinitely worse for 
the empire by dislurhancos in the 
imperial province of Devagiri itself. 
Concerted action was what was requir- 

for the Hindus and the gathering 


of the various independent elements 
under a single leadership. Among 
the southern powers at the time the 
Ghola was as good as non-existent, and 
the chieftains in the Chola territory 
were of too recent a creation to add 
prestige to their leadershif). Of the 
two powers that could have assumed 
it, the Pandya was too far in the south 
to feel an active interest and the 
political condition of his own territory 
w’as anything but satisfactory for this 
heavy responsibility. 

Yijayanagar In the making 

The Hoysalas still maintained the 
semblance of imperial authority and 
had the prestige of the House, which 
did make a successful effort at achiev- 
ing the ascendancy of the south. The 
more enterprising among the minor 
chieftains therefore, who thought that 
the time had come for gathering to- 
gether under one leadership all the 
resources of the Hindu power left, with 
a view to organising themselves and 
making a final stand against the incur- 
sions of the Muhammadans into the 
south, put themselves under theleader- 
shi]) of the last Bellala, Vira Bollala 
111, though his leadership was perhaps 
only nominal. The Kakatiya princes 
played an important part in this move- 
ment hut the main share seems easily 
to have been taken by a number of 
princes (»f Kampli, who jjlayed the 
most important part in this ioundation 
of a mighty Hindu Knqiire under the 
advice, as tradition says, of an en- 
lightened Brahman scholar and minis- 
ter, who goes by the title Vidyaranya. 
The firsi. outw^ard symbol of this 
national opposition was the laying of 
the foundations of the city, which 
later on became the city famous as 
N'ijayanagar in Indian History. It 
probably began without the blare of 
trumpets as Hosapattana or Hosavidu 
or Virupakshapura because of the far- 
famed temple of Virupaksha in the 
village. The installation of liellala’s 
son as Vira Virupaksha Bellula perhaps 
in this locality is symbolical of the 
coming empire. At the beginning the 
work of organisation seems to have 
gone on with some secrecy. At any 
rate the Muhammadan Governors of 
the provinces do not appear to have 
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been aware of what was taking place 
and took no steps whatsoever, as far as 
we could see at present, to counteract 
the efforts of the Hindu rulers. 

The new city was a building, and 
the resources were being organised 
when Muhammad was still occupied 
with the rebellions within the empire 
and was oscillating at the head of his 
army between Gujarat, the headquar- 
ters, and Devagiri. It was very proba- 
ble that one of the leading motives that 
led to the transference of the capital 
from Delhi to Devagiri was some per- 
ception of the signs of this gathering 
storm in the south. The attempt and 
its failure with all the disastrous 
consequences attendant thereon only 
made Muhammad the more desperate 
and cruel, and heartened the Hindus 
of the south to go ahead with their 
work. The positive rebellion, which 
immediately followed in the piti||nce 
of Devagiri, was the signal for this 
Hindu organisation to put itself for- 
ward and stand disclosed to make the 
vigorous and successful effort of the 
next 40 years to sweep off the Mussal- 
rnan garrisons from the south and 
make tlie country south of the Krishna- 
Tungabhadni frontier essentially 
Hindu. After five (;r six years of rebel- 
lion, Devagiri set itself independent of 
the empire as the Bharnani kingdom, 
while Muhammad struggled to the end 
of his days in Gujarat and died at last, 
while making an unsuccessful effort at 
.suppressing a rebellion in the province 
of Sindh, in A.D. By this time 

the Hindu chieftains had organised 
themselves successfully and divided 
what was the Hoysala empire into a 
certain number of major provinces, of 
which three were in the front line 
and two immediately behind. The 
one province which took within 
it the hilly portion of the Mysore 
State and })ractically the whole of 
the southern Mahratta country had 
one capital at any rate in Araga in* 
Malanads of Mysore with two provin- 
ces under it, the Malerajya and the 
Tulurajya. The capital of the viceroy 
was very probably farther north in 
the southern Mahratta country. The 
next had its headquarters at Vijayana- 
gar itself, with an alternative capital-^ 
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perhaps at Halebid with the viceroyaN 
ties of Mullmgal and Penugouda be* 
hind it^ The last was the eastern 
portion extending eastward from the 
fortress of Kurnool right up to the sea, 
stretching down south at least as far 
as Chandragiri. 

The first is not referred to niidcir 
specific name unless we call it the 
Maharajya of Araga, with the caf)itals 
at Araga and Chandragutti. The next 
is not given any specific name either, 
whereas under its control were tho 
two Maharajyas Mulbagal and Penu- 
gonda. The third was the Maharajya 
of Udayagiri, with chieftaincies in 
Udayagiri and Nellore (Vikramasini- 
hapura). Five brothers, of whom the 
eldest was Harihara, the next Kam- 
pana, the third Bukka, the fourth 
Muddapah* and the fifth Marapa seem 
to have been the soul of this movement 
and they were in charge of those 
premier viceroyalties. Harihara was 
in charge of the first, Bukka was in 
charge of the next and Kampana was 
in charge of the eastern provinc.e. The 
two next brothers were in charge 
respectively of Araga and Penugonda, 
with another Kampana, Kumara 
Kampa of history, the son of Bukka 
having the viceroyalty of Mulbagal for 
his charge. 

The Bhamani Kingdom 

This organisation was in all proba- 
bility completed, while yet the Bha- 
inani Kingdom wa.s in the throes of 
its birth till A D ld47. During the 
first decade of its existence almost, it 
had to keep watching the movements 
of Muhammad in the north. The 
energies of the first Sultan Alauddin 
wore fully occupied in making good 
his position and in keeping tho frontier 
of Warrangal (piiet, so that when 
Sultan Alauddin died the Bhamani 
frontier extended eastwards up to a 
line drawn northwards from Adoni 
through Kalyan and Kowlas across the 
Nizam's Dominions. On the south it 
did not quite come up to the Krishna 
river. The new Hindu power of the 
south therefore was left in peace during 
all this period, that is to say during 
the first twenty years of its existence 
from A. D. 13MI When the next 
Sultan Muhammad I came to the 


throne, the Hindu j>ower in the south 
could show itself well -formed and 
caf)al)le of ofiering eftectivo resistance 
to any aggression from the north, 
although there lay still a great deal of 
work to be done in the south in turn- 
ing out the various MnsRaliiian garri- 
sons from their salient positions. But 
the southern powers however, Mus- 
salman and Hindu alike, could not fi>r 
some years feel certain of the attitude 
of the emperor at ])elhi, till Fero/ 
J'oghlak showed clearly that he was 
more bent on organising the adnjinis- 
tration of the empire in IJindustaTi. 
rather than iuak(3 an attempt at rc- 
conejuering the imperial territory in the 
south. IHut even before this exhibition 
of imperial policy, tho l:»hauiani power 
had to make good its claim to the 
territory that it had ac<|Uired for itself, 
not so much as against tin* empire', but 
as Against its Hindu neighbours, both 
in tho south and in the east. 

The State of Warrangal 

The State of AA^irrangal, which 
came into touch with thei Bhamani 
Kingdom along its eastern frontier, 
showed itself particularly active at this 
period under the energetic and enter- 
prising sons of the more peacefully 
inclined Pratapa Kudra II. Two 
princes, namely Ki islimqipa Nayak and 
Vinayak Dev, among tiiein figure 
prominently in this struggle, and seem 
to have played very important parts in 
the organisation of the Hindu resist- 
ance in the south and the formation 
of the kingdom of Vijayanagar. Sultan 
Muhammad therefore had to be very 
active on this eastern frontier practi- 
cally through the whole of his nagn, 
getting into a serious struggle with 
Vijayanagar only during his last years. 
By the time that Sultan Muhammad 
died. Vijayanagar had about forty years 
of its existence, during the latci lialf 
of which they felt their position strong 
enough to organise a great campaign 
under the viceroy of Mulliagal against 
the Mussaliuan stations in the south. 
Before this could begin, Harihara 
appears to have died and possibly his 
next younger brother Kampana also 
was no more. Bukka stands out the 
sole figure and it was his son 
Kumara Kampana that had charge of 
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this important duty. He was assisted in 
this enterpris(3 by a number of generals, 
chief among them being the Brahman 
Go pan a, who was governor of Ginjee 
and Saluva Mangu the founder of the 
family, which occupit d the imperial 
positions, for twt) generations, later 
on. 

Raid on the Srirangam temple 

This southern (campaign, it was 
necessary to undertake, as during the 
various Muliiimmadan invasions of tlic 
south from that of Malik Kafur in 
A.D. PilO onwards, .several important 
pj)sitions wen) o<*(Uipicd and garrisons 
left behind 'Timsc'. were, strengthened 
from time to timt* tiM at last, perhaps 
after tiui invasion mui('i‘ Muhammad 
Toglabh in A D. 1 a government 

was constituted for Ibis distant south, 
known to tlu'. Mussalman historians 
as the GoveiniiKuit of Ma’Viir. At any 
]‘at(3 it isccrlam tbere wore very strong 
garrisons left at Saniayavanim, 5 or 
miles north of Srirangam and in 
Madura. It is from tiie former place 
that a great raid was undertaken 
against the ric.h Vishnu temple in the 
island of Srirangam A battle was 
fought, which wc.nt against the defen- 
ders and all that the majiageinent 
thought the most worth fireserving 
wa-s carried a wav h\ souk' among the 
more? jirominent Brahiiians. This part\ 
had to mov(‘ rapidl> from jilace to 
placid with a Mussalmau contingent in 
[Uirsuit till at last, luiving wandered 
through Madura, and 'rinnovelly dis- 
tricls, they went for safety to the 
States of 'J’ra,va.ricor(3 and Cochin and 
getting across to Mysore, the idol of 
the god Banganatha found safety in 
Tirupati l^erha))s the most prominent 
among the \’aishnava teach(u*K at the 
time, who had to betake himsiilf elst*- 
where for the safety of his own person 
and for tho prt'.servation of the re- 
ligion, did follow the (lod a pari 
of the way, and found shelter in 
Satyaiuangalam, on iIhj Mysore border. 
This party with the god in fiossession 
foll()wed a road whcic there wore 
temples, and where they could look 
forward to some kind of protection 
against the enemy. These were tem- 
ple places and the eUectiveness of the 
pursuit could be testified to even to. 
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day, as nioBt of these places do contain 
Vishnu temples, now in a neglected 
condition in the midst of Muhamma- 
dan sottlementsi Kumara Kanipana 
was commissioned to turn out these 
various garrisons of the Muhauima- 
dans and bring under subjection to 
the newly founded empire such of 
the Hindu states as remained recalci- 
trant, as the Sainbnvarayans of the 
Tondaiiiandalam with capitals at 
Vrinchipurain and Kajichi. 


Srirangam from Cinjee where it had ^ 
been brought before this by Gopana, 
and restored the temple to its former 
{Kjsition of greatness and sanctity. 
Marching further forward, Kampana 
killed in battle the last Sultan of 
Madura and with him destroyed the 
last vestige of Muhammadan power in 
the Tamil country. When this was 
done effectively and the prince return- 
ed to the headquarters, it had be- 
(iome clear both to the Mussalmans of 


Bhamani Kingdom bad established 
itself firmly and had passed through a 
successful baptism of fire. Warrangal 
though beaten still remained intact 
and held the bulk of its territory, 
though it suffered badly in the recent 
wars. Vijayanagar in the south had 
achieved its preliminary work of re- 
moving the Muhammadan garrisons 
and consolidating the south success* 
fully. Bukka passed sway in this 
condition of Vijayanagar and was 
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Kam pane’s suooesB 

Kampana’s invasion wetit against 
Vrinchipurain in the first instance 
and alter overcoming the enemy in 
battle and taking po.s8ession of his 
strongholds, Kampana was able to 
place the ruler under tribute and pro- 
ceed farther south. They beat off the 
Muhammadan garvisons in the middle 
of the country, brought back the idol of 


the Bhamani Kingdom and the Hindus 
of the south that Firoz Toghlak was not 
in a humour to intervene in the south 
at all and that the war between the 
Bhamani Buhans and the last king 
of Warrangal was gradually settled 
somewhat to the advantage of the 
Muhammadans, who had just then 
entered into a definitive treaty with 
the rulers of Warrangal. When Sultan 
Muhammad died in Gulburga, the 
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succeeded by his son Harihara II, 
almost about the same time that Mu- 
hammad Shah died and was succeeded 
by his brother Mujahid Shah Balvant 
Bhamani. W ith the ^cces||fii of these 
new rulers begins the J|||||^ struggle 
between the MubamiplilllMn and the 
Hindu kingdoms, which lasted all 
through the period of their existence 
as such. 
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Tki first War 

These wars began under Mohammad 
Shah of Bbamani, as the result of an 
inebriate order that the Sultan issued, 
to some musicians who pleased him, 
upon the treasury of Vijayanagar. 
This incident, there is reason to believe, 
occurred on the occasion of the festivi* 
ties following a treaty that the Sultan 
entered into with Warrangal after a 
somewhat protracted war. As usual 
the Muhammadan historians claim the 
victory to the Bhamani Sultans and 
state in this connection and ever again 
that Vijayanagar was put under tribute. 
This latter claim was never admitted 
by the Hindu state and no payment 
seems to have been made except as the 
result of a war, so that there was this 
perpetual cause, for going to war aga- 
inst the Hindu state, in their not paying 
the so-called tribute. There was another 
bone of contention, equally a perma- 
nent cause, namely, the possession of 
the Doab between the Krishna and 
the Tungabhadra. At the time that the 
Bhamani kingdom stood out a suffi- 
ciently formed and independent state, 
the frontier on this side in particular 
was anything but a settled frontier. 
Harihara, the first viceroy, whose parti- 
cular charge this portion was, seems 
to have exercised his authority as far 
north as the Hindu capital of Bijapur 
itself. Later on in history we hear of 
Governors in Hangal in Dharwar ; and 
Bankapura, in the same district, was 
one of the citadels most contested 
about, as also the town of Goa. Till a 
permanent understanding in regard 
to the possession of this disputed 
territory could be come to between 
the two powers, there was obviously 
no chance of peace on this side, the 
uncertain frontier extending from the 
town of Adoni, perhaps even Kurnool, 
westwards to the Aral)ian Sea coast. 

The first war then, against Vijaya- 
nagar, of the Bhamani Sultan Muham- 
mad Shah sprang out of certain acts 
of both the Hindu states of Warrangal 
and Vijayanagar, which called his 
sovereign authority in question. There 
was a large amount of melting of coins 
of the Muhammadans in both the 
Hindu states, so that the Sultan felt 
offended at this purposeful disrespect 


of his sovereignty, as he thought, 
which at the very best could not be 
regarded as extending at the time over 
either of these states. The war ended 
as usual indecisively, though for the 
time being the Muhammadans perhaps 
bad the advantage. The treaty that 
brought the war to a close did not put 
the two points in dispute on any settled 
footing, and therefore none of the 
various treaties entered into could be 
regarded as definitive. At this time 
the claim put forward by Muhammad 
to sovereignty over the Hindu states, 
which could be regarded as subordinate 
to the empire of Delhi, was preposter- 
ous. He had himself to look forward 
to the recognition of the Bhamani 
Kingdom as an independent state and 
as such could not reasonably exp^^ct his 
neighbours to recognise his authority 
over them, so that the two stood face to 
face along this Krishna frontier, with 
these outstanding questions incapable 
of definite settlement except by the 
arbitrament of war. When therefore 
Bukka on the one side and Muhammad 
on the other died, the kingdoms passed 
quietly to their successors and the raid 
of Mujahid Shah into Vijayanagar terri- 
tory having been no more than a raid, 
matters stood pretty largely where 
they were. 

Harihara 11 

During the first five years of the 
rule of Harihara II he could feel that 
the Hindu empire of the south was 
sujficiently organised to be able to 
make a stand against the hostile 
Muhammadan neighbour on the 
northern frontier ; and when that .state 
got into confusion owing to the sudden 
assassination of Mujahid Shah and 
consequent disputed succession, Hari- 
hara II felt himself sulficiently strong 
and secure in his position to assume 
the titles of empire, and declared him- 
self ‘ Emperor of the south,’ as the 
legitimate successor of the Hoysala 
‘ Emperors of the south,’ if not of 
those that had gone before them. This 
is taking up a definite attitude in res- 
pect of one of the two questions, and 
is a direct challenge for war against 
the Muhammadans. But the Muham- 
madan state found itself in no position 
to carry on the war till within the last 
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two or three years of the century that 
was drawing to a close. But even then 
8ultan Firoz Bhamimi bad to apply 
to Timur, who was then in occupation 
of the imperial }K)sition at Delhi, for 
the recognition of his position as the 
Bhamani Sultan and for the exercise 
of ovorlordship over Malwa and 
Gujarat. This diplomatic move on 
the part of Veroz only made him 
two more enemies in the northern 
frontier, w^ho made any success against 
Vijayanagar impossible for the Bha- 
mani Sultans. Muhammadan histori- 
ans record '2d or 24 cam|)aigns of 
Firoz Shah against V'^ijayanagar, in 
none of whicdi is lu* found successfully 
to have carried his arms south heyond 
the Krishna, rractically the last 
hostile act of his reign against Vija- 
yanagar was the siege ofPangal, about 
70 miles nortli-east of Adoni, in the 
present Nizam’s Dominions. But 
there was one occasion in which Firoz 
Shah carried his wars successfully 
against Vijayanagar, so far, according 
to the Muhammadan historians, as to 
compel Vijayanagar to submit to a 
humiliating treaty ending in the 
marriage of Firoz Shah with one of 
the princesses of Vijayanagar. There 
is no direct ])iece of evidence to confirm 
or contradict this statement of Firoz 
Shah either in the other Muhammadan 
historians or in the various records of 
Vijayanagar. What we know of the 
8uhs(3(|uent history of the two states 
seems rather to negative than to sup- 
port this statement. 

lie that as it may, there was 
comparative peaces during 20 years 
of Harihara’s rue. when there 
began a period ol war, which lasted 
for about 40 years in the century 
following, 'rhe two or three Sultans 
of the Bhamani Kingdom, with inter- 
vals of succession disputes, constantly 
harried the northern frontier and 
were in turn punislnul by the 
harrying raids eitlnu' of the Mahratta 
chieftains froiu the west or those of 
the Central Fh'ovinces from the north, 
perhaps through the instigation of the 
Muharnmadan Sultans of Gujarat and 
Malwa. Vijayanagar was allowed in 
all this confusion to go on consoli- 
d ating herself through the reigns of 
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Harihara, Devaraya I and Devaraya 11, 
not to mention the two or three short 
reigns intervening. The wars were of 
the same character, the treaties or the 
truces that brought them to a close 
were of the same kind as ever before, 
and this state of things <jontinaed in 
the meanwhile. 


the Hindu religion and all that went 
with it on a basis of sufficient safety 
for quiet progress. He went on 
restoring temples that had been destrqy- 
ed, renewing gifts to them where they 
had been swept away in the confusion 
and otherwise introducing an ordered 
social life inthecountry. This external 


Ditaraya 11 

When the great Devaraya II succeed- 
ed to the throne at the end of the first 
quarter of the new century, that is the 
J r)th century, he found the city and the 
state standing forth as the embodiment 
of the national resistance, the Hindus 
put up to the inrushing flood of 
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During this period Vijayanagar went 
on consolidating the territory and 
organising its military resources, at 
the same time not neglecting the more 
peaceful arts of an ordered civilization. 
By the time that we reach the reign of 
Harihara II, we tind the work of re- 
construction in the various departments 
of Hindu civilization had advanced 
sufficiently for Harihara to jiut forward 
the claim that he established the 
Chera, Chola and Pandya kingdoms, 
that he published the commentaries 
on the Vedas and that he had become 
the master in establishing the ordi- 
nances prescribed by the Vedas, etc., 
meaning thereby the establishment of 


progress and consolidation was reflected 
alike in the improvements effected in 
the capital, which had been growing 
in size and strength. When Harihara 
passed away, his successor Devaraya I 
felt the need for the water supply of the 
city, which had outgrown its original 
resources in this particular. 

Chapter XII. 

THE RISE OF VIJAYANAGAR 
{continued). 

Devaraya II— Prosperity of Vijayanayar under 
Devaraya 11 --The Kingdom ol Orissa— 
Mallikarjuna - Balova Narasimha—Viropak* 
sha’s \i8urratiou- Saluva Narasimha’s usur- 
pation and aohievemen^s—Narasa*B regency 
— Vira Narasioiha's usurpation. 
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iHlaraic conquests. Devaraya II extend- 
ed his authority so far south as to 
have the most capable among his 
generals as his viceroy of Madura with 
“ the lordship of the southern ocean ” 
as his special charge. Sometime 
before A.D. 1440 he had to call him 
back to head-quarters after the usual 
wars against the Bhamani Sultans and 
set about re-organising his army and 
all the resources of the empire with a 
view to making one final effort in get- 
ting rid of the Muhammadan troubles 
in the north, which had been aggravat- 
ed by the entry into southern politics 
of the newly rising state of Orissa. 
This state, the ruling dynasty of which 
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had for some time been feeble, had now 
passed into the hands of Kapilesvara 
Deva, who came to the throne abont 
1485, with the support of the Muham- 
madans in Bengal. In a few years 
Devaiaya was able to organise his 
resources satisfactorily enough to take 
part on the side of the Muhammadans 
of the Bhamani kingdom, with a view 
to the acquisition of the Telingana 
coast ultimately for himself. The 
accession of this ruler to power intro- 
duces a new element of disturbance in 
Vijayanagar history, as will become 
clear further on. Devaraya therefore 
had to provide himself against these 
enemies jointly and his efforts at orga- 
nising did not come a day too soon. 
The organisation had its immediate 
effect and the Vijayanagar troops under 
Devaraya were able to inflict a some- 
what crushing defeat upon the Mahum- 
madans ; and Devaraya IT stood forth 
as by far the most powerful of the 
kings of Vijayanagar, the territory of 
which now embraced all South India; 
and the northern frontier for the time 
being seems settled beyond possibility 
of disturbance. The remaining six or 
seven years of his life, the Bhamani 
Sultans were engaged in a number of 
wars against the Sultans of Kandesb, 
Malwa and sometimes even of Gujarat. 
Thus there was the cessation of hosti- 
lities during this period on the northern 
frontier. The city in his reign reached 
the highest dimensions and continued 
practically without additions worth 
mentioning to the end of its history 
It is this city in the fullness of its extent 
and prosperity that is described by 
Abdur Bazzak, who came as an ambas- 
sador to Calicut from one of the sons 
of Timur. His description of the city 
is confirmed in essential particulars by 
other foreigners who had either stayed 
in it or passed through it. 

Prosperity of Vijayanagar under 
Devaraya 11 

The following brief extract will give 
an idea of what it was in his reign : 

“ In this charming area, in which 
the palace of the king is contained, there 
are many rivulets and streams flowing 
through channels of cut stones, polish- 
ed and even. On the right hand of 
4ih6 palace of the Sultan there is 


the dman^khana, or minister's office, 
which is extremely large, and presents 
the apparanoe of a chihahutany or 
forty-pillared hall ; and in front of it 
there runs a raised gallery, higher than 
the stature of a man, thirty yards long 
and six broad, where the records are 
kept and the scribes are seated. These 
people have two kinds of writing, 
one upon a leaf of the Hindi-nut, 
(cocoanut), which is two yards long, 
and two digits broad, on which they 
scratch with an iron style. These 
characters present no colour, and 
endure but for a little while. In the 
second kind they blacken a white 
surface, on whifh they write with a 
soft stone cut into the shape of a pen, 
so that the characters are white on a 
black surface, and are durable. This 
kind of writing is highly esteemed. 

“ In the middle of the pillared hall, a 
eunuch, called a Danaik, sits alone 
upon a raised platform, and presides 
over the administration ; and below it 
the mace-bearors stand, drawn np m a 
row on each side. Whoever has any 
business to transact advances between 
the lines of mace-bearers, offers some 
trifling present, places his face upon 
the ground, and standing upon his 
legs again, represents his grievance. 
Upon this, the Danaik issues orders 
founded upon the rules of jiisticje 
prevalent in that couiitry and no 
other person has any power of 
remonstrance. When the Danaik 
leaves the chamber, several coloured 
umbrellas are borne before him, and 
trumpets are sounded, and on both 
sides of his way panegyrists pronounce 
l)enedictions upon him. Before he 
reaches the king he has to pass 
through seven gates, at which porters 
are seated, and as the Danaik arrives 
at each door an umbrella is left behind 
80 that on reaching the seventh gate 
the Danaik enters alone. He reports 
upon the affairs of the State to the 
king, and after remaining some time, 
returns. His residence lies behind 
the palace of the king. 

“ On the left of the palace there is the 
mint, where they stamp three different 
kinds of gold coins, mixed with alloy. 
One is called Varaha, and weighs 
about one miskaly equal to two kopaki 
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dinars. The second kind is called 
purtaby and is equal to half of the first. 
The third is called fanam, and is equal 
to the tenth ot a partah, last is 

the most current. Of pure silver they 
make a coin ecjual to a ^ixth of the 
fananiy wliich they call tar, which is 
also in great use. The third of a tar 
is a copper coin, called jital. d’ho 
usage of the country is tluit, at ii stated 
period, every one throughoui the 
whole empire carries to the mint the 
revenue (Zar) which is due from him, 
and whoever has money due to him 
from the Kxchoquer receives an order 
upon the mint. The sipahis receive 
their pay every four months, and no 
one has an assignment granted to him 
upon the revenue of the provinces. 

“This country is so well populated 
that it is impossible in a reasonable 
sfiace to i!onvoy an idea of it. In the 
king’s treasury, there are chamliers> 
with excavations in them, filled with 
molten gold, forming one mass. All 
the inhabitants of the country, whether 
high or low, even down to the arti- 
ficers of the bazaar, wear jewels and 
gilt ornaments in their ears and around 
their necks, arms, wrists, and fingers.” 
(Elliot, IV, pp. 1 05-1 09). 

This prosperity of the city was re- 
flected in the administration of even 
tlie most distant provinces to w’hich 
Devaraya 11 seems to have paid the 
samo close attention that is visible in 
the work of re-organisation of the 
army and of the administration of the 
capital. After the last of the three 
wars aj’ainst tlie M uhaniinadans, 
which came to a (dose about the y(‘.ar 
A.D. 1442, Devaraya II had a [leaceful 
reign of about seven years and ho 
died in 1440. Before his death liow - 
ever, an attempt had been made iqion 
his life in 1442 or very soon after. 
Devaraya escaped the attem])t and 
lived on till 1440, surviving a younger 
brother, who died three years previ- 
ously, With his death begin afresh 
the troubles of Vijayanagar on the 
northern frontier, chiefly through the 
activity of the rulers of Orissa, who 
co-operated effectively with the 
Bhamani Sultans in their attacks on 
Vijayanagar. The history of the next 
40 years practically is the hi.story 
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of the struggle for Vijayauager to 
maintain its existence unimpaired, both 
agHinst foreign enemies and against 
civil dissensions within. 

The Kingdom of Orissa 

The rise of the kingdom of Orissa 
about the middle of the reign of Deva- 
rayall introduced a. new element of 
disturbance for Vijayanagar, which 
was made the more efficient by an 
tmderstanding, which Orissa and the 
Bhamani kingdom came to somewhat 
later, ^rho wars of the years 148r) to 
1442 seem more or less due to this 
particular combination of the two 
powers. As a result of this assistance, 
Orissa was allowed to push its frontier 
southwards so as to occupy the whole 
of the Telingana coast practically up 
to the river Krislina. It is this advance 
of the tiaja[)atis of Orissa that put an 
end to the power of the various in- 
dependent Keddy families in this 
region. Orissa safe on the north- 
eastern side, the later Bhamani Sultans 
were enabled gradually to conquer the 
territories of Warrangal or Hyderabad- 
Telingana and annex the whole of the 
territory to the Bhamani Kingdom 
itself. When 1 )ovaraya 11 died, these 
two powers felt themselves sufficiently 
strong to make one effort at destroy- 
ing Vijayanagar ; and this attempt, it 
is now that- wo find broadly stated in 
a Sanskrit Drama comi)iled a few 
years later in ii rather remote locality 
in Gujarat. 

Hallikarjuna 

Devaraya having lost two, or possibly 
even three, of his grown-up sons in the 
wars against the Muhammadans, and 
one of them perhaps by assasination, 
did not leave a sufficiently grown-up 
successor for these neighbouring powers 
to have any fear of him. All the same, 
it is beyond doubt now that he was 
succeeded by his son Mallikarjuna and 
the new' succession was taken advantage 
of by the Gajapati king and the 
Ddminani Sultan to lay siege to Vijaya 
nagar. The Young Mallikarjuna was 
able k» beat off this invasion, which 
invested the capital itself and was able 
to carry on the administration for 
about ]0 years in apparent peace. 
About the end of the first decade of 
his reign, he had to move down to- 


wards Penukonda, with his chief 
minister on business connected with 
the administration of the kingdom of 
Narasinga. as an inscription somewhat 
cryptically puts it. This probably has 
reference to an attack either impending 
or actual upon the province in charge 
of the famous chieftain, Saluva Nara- 
simha, by the Gajapati king. Nothing 
further is known of his activities 
and the available evidence goes to 
show that for the next 8 or 9 years he 
lived in apparent possession of full 
imperial authority over the Vijaya- 
nagar empire. 

Saluva Narasimha 

We are however enabled to see one 
thing, the gradual rise in power 
of this Saluva chieftain Narasimha, 
whose ancestral home was perhaps 
in Chandragiri and whose father and 
his ancestors of two or three gene- 
rations before were among “ the pillars 
of the rising empire ’* of Vijayanagar. 
This chieftain shows himself to be 
active on the frontier, which constitu- 
ted the Udayagiri Maharajyam of the 
earlier days of the Vijayanagar empire 
to begin with. Therefrom he extends 
his influence through the North and 
South Arcot districts across to the 
plateau of Mysore, and further inwards 
from there as far as Seringapatam itself. 
His inscriptions are found scattered* 
even while Mallikarjuna was alive, in 
these localities, so that at one time, it 
may bo after the death of Mallikarjuna, 
he was practically master of three great 
viceroyalties : Udayagiri, Penukonda 
and Mulbagal. How^ far south exactly 
his power extended, we cannot be 
certain about. That takes us much 
beyond the reign of Mallikarjuna. 
This growth of power of Narasimha 
seems to have arisen from his 
having to oppose the southward 
advance of the Gajapati king ; and 
in this effort probably, he secured the 
power and developed bis military reso- 
urces to the extent of becoming a chief 
guaidian of the empire and holding 
it against the Gajapati and the Bhamani 
Sultan so successfully on this side that 
the Sultan Mahmud Bhamani found it 
difficult to dislodge him from his en- 
trenchment at Eajahmundry. About 
this time, Saluva Narasimha’s insorip- 
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tious, and literature bearing upon that 
particular period, state that his actual 
authority extended to the principal 
cities such as Udayagiri, Bonagirr 
(Bhuvanagiri) near Ohidambaram and 
Eongu Dbarapuram in the Coimbatore 
district, thus marking over perhaps the 
southern limit of his authority. While 
he was thus rising in importance and in 
the possession of substantial authority, 
we fail to bear much more of Mallikar- 
juna except as the nominal ruler ; and 
the wars of bis neighbours of the north 
turned out more or less to be wars 
against Narasimha. 

Ylrupaksha’s usurpation 

About the year 1407 however, in all 
probability after the death of Mallikar* 
juna, the throne was usurped by a 
younger brother of his, by name 
Virupaksha, to the detriment of two 
young sons of Mallikarjuna himself,, 
whose inscriptions occur somewhat 
later in the south-eastern corner of the 
empire. These princes bore the name 
Bajasekhara and Virupaksha res- 
pectively. Virupaksha’s usurpation 
seems naturally to have created a 
considerable amount of opposition both 
at the head-quarters and in the provin- 
ces, and Narasimha succeeded in 
consolidating bis power. Mallikarjuna 
seems imprudently to have got rid of 
opposition at the head-quarters by the 
wholesale massacre of his enemies, 
which only contributed to aggravate 
the difficulties of his position. All the 
same, however, he managed to maintain 
himself on the throne for about 20 years 
since his accession, till he was over- 
thrown by this Saluva Narasimha him- 
self. In the latter part at any rate, 
Virupaksha's reign became so un- 
popular that something like a dis- 
memberment of the empire seems to- 
have begun. The western province, 
particularly the coast region began to 
fall into other hands. One or two salient 
positions in the north-west corner were 
taken away from the empire and the 
whole of the heart-core of the empire 
and the most troublesome east were 
under the control of Narasimha, so 
that it looks as though Virupaksha’s 
lK>wer in the last days were but the 
shadow of the great imperial posi- 
tion. Such weakness perhaps only 
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contributed to increase the disposition 
of Viriipaksha to cruelties and threaten- 
ed the very existence of the empire 
itself. In this condition of aflairs, Saluva 
Narasimha sent his general Narasa 
Nayaka of the Tulu family to turn out 
the monarch and take possession of 
Vijayanagar in his name and thus was 
brought about the usurpation of the 
empire by Saluva Narasimha in A. 1). 
J487. 

SaluYa Narasimha'B usurpation and 
aohieTements 

Narasimha's usurpation can in many 
ways be considered a usurpation, the 
object of which was to save the empire 
from dismemberment and hand it 
down intact to his successors. As has 
already been pointed out, he came of a 
family, which for {generations had 
distinguished itself in the service of 
the empire, at least from the days of 
Kumara Kampana’s southern conquests. 
The first important achievement of 
Narasimha himself seems to be the tak- 
ing of the advance posts of the (dajapati 
king in the Nellore district and farther 
south, from his own salient position of 
Chandragiri as the starting point. Plis 
principal achievement seems to be the 
taking of Udayagiri early in his career. 
He next marched southwards and 
westwards and made his position secure 
for himself and the empire. He then 
was able to march further forward and 
in A.L). 1470 w^as found encamped on 
the banks of the Godavery in an 
unassailable position. Jt is just as a 
diversion against liiin that Mahmud 
8hah Bhamaui led the famous raid by 
way of the middle road upon Kanchi 
in the years immediately following. 
The Bhamani Sultan had not many 
years, after return from this great raid, 
before he died. His death and the 
accession of his successor gave the 
signal to the dissensions that ultimately 
brought about the dismemberment of 
the Bhamani kingdom, and its final 
division into the five Sultanates of 
Bijapur, Golkonda, Ahmednagar, 
Birar and Bidar. These transactions 
at the head-quarters of the Bhamani 
kingdom took place in the eighties of 
the fifteenth century. It was during 
that period particularly that Virupak- 
sha’s rule over the Vijayanagar empire 


had become most obnoxious and cruel, 
and Narasimha was able therefore 
quietly to supersede him and take the 
responsibility of the empire himself, 
and by so doing saved it from the 
disiueiiiberment that had actually over- 
taken the sister kingdom of the 
Jihamani Sultans, Ucross the debatable 
Krishna frontier. Narasimha’s im})e- 
rial rule of six years was occupied 
fully with putting down disturbances 
in the empire, bringing the rebellious 
provinces under allegiance to the 
empire itself, and dislodging the 
enemies from the hold they had accjuir- 
ed upon the salient positions on the 
northern and eastern frontier It is 
very likely that on his death-bed he 
felt the regret that the lN)rtuguese 
chroniclers ascribed to him, of m>t 
having had time to recover the three 
famous frontier fortresses of Mudgal. 
liaichur and Udayagiri. which task he 
handed on to his successor in power, 
his famous general Narasa, to achieve. 

Narasa B regency 

Narasa succeeded to the power 
and responsibility, placing on the 
throne in succession the two 
young sons of his master. The elder 
of them died from the effects of the 
wound he received m an engagement 
against Adil Shah in the region of 
Raichur aud Mudgal. Narasa succeed- 
ed in overcoming the intrigues to 
damage him as a consecfuencc of this 
mishap, and placed the other son 
Inimadi Narasimha upon the throne, 
and carried on the administration m 
his name from 14y»^ to 1505, when he 
himself passed away. During his active 
life he bore an honourable share in ail 
the campaigns of Saluva Narasimha 
and during the J‘2 years of his regency 
practically, he was able to regain for 
the empire mucli of what had been 
lost, although he did not achieve to 
the full the testament of his master. 
He seems to have been able to take 
Mudgal and Raichur ; but Udayagiri 
was still left in the possession of the 
Gajapatis, notwithstanding the earlier 
victory of baluva Narasimha against 
them. 

Vira Narasimha’s UBurpation 

It was his son Vira Narasimha that 
set aside the reigning monarch Immadi 
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Narasimha and actually usurped the 
throne himself. Iminadi Narasimha’s 
rule extended through a period of hardly 
four years, during wdiich he had a great 
deal to d<> by w^ay i)f getting the pro- 
vinces of the empire into ordoi*. Either 
because of his act of usurpation, or for 
some other reason, many of the provin- 
ces of the empire revolted immodiatelv 
on the succession of Vira Narasimha. 
Vira Narasimha exerted liimself active.- 
ly, and on the whole successfully, to 
bring the provinces to their allegiance. 
He had not time, however, to bring 
them to a complete sttite of peac.e and 
left w'hat was a sori^ in the heart of the 
euqiire. 'IMie Ganga Liaja of Ummat- 
tur remained still rebellious, putting 
forwuird his claim to the whole of the 
centra.! block of imperial territory eoru- 
prised in the viceniyalty of l^enukonda. 
Either during the r(Mgn of Virupaksha 
himself or in the pmiod of usurpation, 
the Gajapatis of Orissa seem to have 
been left much to tlunnselves, so that 
they grad ual ly advanced south wards 
and placed themselves along the 
whole of the 'Telingana coast, in- 
cluding two strongly garrisoned fort- 
resses on the southern side of the 
Krishna at the salient angles of the 
imperial frontier. 1'he empire was 
thus b(ung threatened by tin*, ever 
active Mussalmans in the north-west 
and west, and th(‘. Gajapatis in strong 
positions in the north -cast and east. 
One of tli(^ most powerful and enterpris- 
ing cl) i of tains of tlu'. empire was a rebel 
in the heart of the. empire. l*erha])S 
the provinces fiirMuir soiitli were halt- 
ing in their allegiance. 'i\) such an 
em[)ire. in such a condition of doubtful 
loyalty and dangei oiis position, succeed- 
ed the younger brotlier of Vira Nara- 
simha, by namt'. Krishna Deva Raya, 
setting aside, it the story is t(‘ lie be- 
lieved, a young nephew', a lad of eight. 
His story will be to!d in soiiie detail in 
the chapters that follow. 

Uhaptkk XI 1 1 
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It has already been stated that the 
Empire of Vijayanagar came into being 
under stress of circumstances, which 
necessitated the gathering together of 
all the strength that the Hindu civili* 
zation was capable of putting forth, in 
an effort to preserve that civilization 
from the utter destruction which had 
almost overtaken it in this part of 
India. ‘That the south is now in many 
respects the most orthodox and the 
most conservative portion of the Con- 
tinent,' as observed by Professor 
Kapson, is in a very large measure due 
to the great national efiort which cul- 
minated in the foundation of the 
Empire of Vijayanagar. Through all 
the two centuries and a half of un- 
remitting resistance to the aggressive 
Moslem power and constant warfare, 
the fact that the very existence of 
Hindu civilization was in jeopardy 
was never lost sight of In the inter- 
vals of war, and even while the inter- 
minable wars were in progress in the 
northern frontier, a great deal was done 
by way of reconstruction of the civili- 
zation that had given way to the 
repeated blows of the Moslem hammer, 
laid on them through half a century 
of intermittent invasion and unsettle- 
ment. This effort at reconstruction 
was carried on as a sacred trust, with 
a few exceptions perhaps, by the 
successive rulers of Vijayanagar, as 
also by the others whose function in 
society was to lead, be it in the realm 
of matter or of mind. This construc- 
tive effort reached its culmination in 
the reign of King Krishna Ueva Raya, 
whose Empire has long been forgotten 
but whose memory has ever been 
green in the minds of the people as the 
South Indian analogue of the so far 
traditional Vikramaditya of Ujjain, and 
of the much less legendary Haroun- 
al-Kashid of Baghdad. 

Krishna Deva Raya’s Coronation 

Krishna Deva, the contemporary of 
Henry VIII of England and of the 
Emperor Charles, V, succeeded as 
Emperor on the death of his elder 
brother Vira Narasimha, sometime 
between the 4th of May» and October 
14tb to November Idth of the year 
A. D. 1509, but his abhlshekha or 
ooronatioa ceremony took place on the 


23rd or the ‘24th of January, A D. 15 10, 
the date of the Hainpi epigraph of this 
King, which records the grants made 
to the temple on the occasion. ^ The 
ceremony of the coronation took place 
some months after the accession of 
Krishna Deva. This is nothing uniisnal. 

‘ The King is dead. Long live the 
King ' is of universal application, in 
fact, though it may not find expression 
in all cases similarly. Krishna suc- 
ceeded to the sovereignty immediately 
on the death of his brother and the 
ceremonial celebmtion came off later 
on for various possible reasons, among 
which the disturbed state of the 
Empire might have had dominant in- 
fluence. Krishna then had his corona- 
tion (pattabhisheka) on the 28rd or 
24th January of the year A 1). 15]0. 

Nuniz on Krishna Deva’s accession 

An explanation of the delay referred 
to above may perhaps be found in the 
following extract from Nuniz, although 
from the nature of the case, any con- 
firmation of the account can hardly be 
looked for in the other sources of in- 
formation available to us at present. 
It must be noted, however, that the 
Telugu poem Krishnarajavijayamii, 
of Kumaradurjati, who came, in all 
probability, in the second generation 
after Krishna Deva, states that Krishna 
was nominated by his father Narasa to 
succeed him and by implication that 
he actually did so succeed the father, 
notwithstanding the fact that several 
inscriptions do assert that he, in fact, 
succeeded his elder brother Vira Nara- 
simha. The extract referred to is : 
“ This king (Busbal Rao or Vira Nara- 
simha) died of his sickness in the city 
of Jhsnaga ; and before he died he sent 
for Salavatimya, his minister ; and 
commanded to be brouglit to him his 
(the king’s) son, eight years old, and 
said to Salavatimya that as soon as he 
was dead he must raise up this son to 
be the king (though he was uot of an 
age for that, and though the kingdom, 
ought perhaps to belong to his brother 
Krishnarao) and that he must put out 
the eyes of the latter and must bring 
them to show him; in order that after 
his death there should be no difference 

1. J. R. A, 8. 191S. P9. 394-95. 
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in ihe kingdom ’ Salavatiuiya ^id tliat 
he would do so and despatched end 
sent to call for Ktishnarao, and took 
him aside to a stable, and told him bow 
his brother had bade him put oat 
his eyes and make his son king. When 
he heard this. Krishnarao said that 
he did* not seek to be king, nor to 
be anything in the kingdom, even 
though it should come to him by right ; 
that his desire was to pass through 
this world as a jugi (ascetic recluse) and 
that he should not put his eyes out, 
seeing that he had not deserved that of 
his brother. Salavatimya, heeding this, 
and seeing that Krishnarao was a man 
over twenty years and therefore more 
fit to be king, as you will see further 
on, than the sou of Busbalrao, who was 
only eight years old, commanded to 
bring a she-goat, and he put out its 
eyes, took them to show the king, for 
already he was at the last hour of his 
life ; and he presented them to him, 
and as soon as the king was dead, bis 
brother Krishnarao was raised to be 
king, whose eyes the late king had 
ordered to be torn out.” 

This account in all its circumstantial 
detail may be founded on fact or 
may not be ; but it is very likely that 
there was a difference of opinion in 
regard to the peaceful supersessiou of 
the yoimg son of Vira Narasimha by 
the grown-up uncle Krishna, and this 
may have actually caused the delay 
in the coronation. The supersession 
was a welcome change none the less, 
having regard to the condition of the 
Eini)ire at the time, and the work that 
lay ahead to put it on a footing of 
permanent peace. Krishna Deva was a 
great sovereign and has handed down 
to us memorials of his work in abund- 
ance ; but we are left in the dark, all 
the same, in regard to the date of his 
birth. There are two verses in Telugu 
which give the dates ’iSaka 1387 and 
’Haka 1409. According to the one 
Krishna would have been about 45 years 
when he came to the throne; and 
according to the other 91 years. The 
latter seems nearer correct as N uniz 
has it ‘ that Krishnarao was a man of 
over twenty years of age.' The more 
general, but also more personal, des- 
cription given by Paes, would support 
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■*be view that King Krishna came to 
the throne a young man rather than a 
mature man of forty- five years. 

Saluva Timma, the Brahman minis- 
ter of both Narasa the father, and Yira 
Naraeimha, the elder brother of Krish- 
na, sat at the helm of the administration 
and received such deferential treat- 
ment from the young monarch that he 
is known in popular tradition by the 
honorific ‘ Appaji ’ (respected father), 
while the monarch himself goes by the 
name Bayar or Bayaru or Bayalu ac- 
cording as the tradition is Tamil, 
Kannada or Telugu. 

Kriihna DeYa's sola ambition 

According to the chronicle of Nuni/. 
the accession of Yira Narasimha was 
the signal for a general revolt of the 
provinces of the Empire. Narasimha 
struggled hard during the short period 
of bis rule and brought back most of 
these to their allegiance. He had not 
the time, however, to bring the Empire 
to anything like a settled condition and 
bequeathed it to his successors with a 
crop of trouble in the destruction of 
which a lesser genius than the united 
one of King Krishna and his ministei- 
Saluva Timma would have succumbed. 
The occasion of these internal disturb- 
ances is the opportunity for the ene- 
mies of the Empire. There were the 
states of Bijapur in the north and of 
the Gajapati of Kalinga in the east and 
north-east. The evolution of an admi- 
nistrative order out of the chaos of re- 
bellion should have been the first to call 
for the monarch's attention. The sub- 
jugation of such of the rebels as had 
remained unsubdued would come in 
next. Last of all would come in the 
achievement of such ambitions as an 
Indian monarch is generally heir to. 
such as the recovery of lost possessions 
or foreign conquest, pure and simple. 
Krishna’s course in respect of the third 
is marked out for him by a predecessor 
of his, who came to the throne, under 
circuinstances even more discouraging, 
than Krishna himself. That predecessor 
was Saluva Narasimha I, the master of 
Krishna's father Narasa, whose labour 
fell short of his ambition in that 
Baichur, Kondavidu and Udayagiri/ 

1. E. Sewell's Forgotten Empire^ p. 308 and 
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reiiiaiaed in the poHsession of enemies, 
like three nails driven into the coffin of 
the Empire that he usarped to save. 
Krishna made the recovery of these 
fortreBses bis life-ambition and this 
gives the key to the understanding of 
the whole course of his reign. 

Krishna Deva began his reign, ac- 
cording to Nuniz. by despatching his 
young nephew and three brothers for 
internment at Chandragiri, remaining 
himself at head-quarters for a year 
and a half ‘ without going outside ot 
it, learning the aifairs of the kingdom 
and looking at the testament of past 
kings.' Coming upon the testament <3f 
Saluva Narasimha, that he left it to his 
successor to recover the throe fortresses 
of Mudkal, Kaichur and Udayagiri, i 
Krishna Deva prepared himself and 
started on his campaign against Udaya- 
giri, continues the same authority. 
According to inscriptions of the time 
and contemporary or almost con- 
temporary Telugu literature, Krishna 
had a great deal to do even by way of 
campaigning, before launching upon 
this difficult enterprise of capturing 
Udayagiri. This account of the native 
authorities is confirmed in important 
particulars by the letter that Fra Luiz 
sent to Alphonso Albuquer(jue. 

The Army 

According to the Kayavachakaimi 
and the Krishnarajavijayam, Krishna 
turned his attention first of all to an 
examination of the civil and military 
resources of the Empire. He found 
several of the provinces negligent both 
in their payments to the imperial 
treasury and their contributions to the 
Imperial army. Krishna ad(jpted a 
device for bringing about a peaceful 
settlement of both. He called in a 
number of the more powerful chieftains 
(perhaps they had arrived lor the 
coronation ceremony, as a long list of 
these is given as having attended), and 
when they could hardly bo prepared, 
ordered an investigation mtu the 
schedule of troops that the various 
chiefs ought to hold at the service of the 
head-quarters, and the actual number 
then so held. The chiefs had to make 

1. R. Sowell’s Forgotten Empire, p . 310. 

Com. of Albuquerque 111, 35, Hakluyt’s Edii. 
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good the number by drafts from their 
own contingents and make the number 
square with the accounts. He is said 
to have made ready to hand an army 
of ’J4,()00 caparisoned horse at an 
annual cost of one lakli of pagodas 
every thousand ; 10,000 elcphaiiu at 
120,000 pagt>da8 for every s(pia<i often 
and 1(50,000 infantry at 21,000 pagodas 
for every division of a thousand. 

His early campaigns 

It was also pointed out to him that 
in the country between the Krishna 
and the Kauvery many chieftains of hill 
forts owed him allegiance. 'This 
observation perhin)K implied that thi^y 
were none too ready to acknow- 
ledge their allegiance and act ii}) 
to it. II is lirst military operations 
seem to have been against tliis 
region. This passive hostility was 
aggravated by the active exertions 
of the chief of Uminattur, who 
showed himself ready to make capitjJ 
out of the titles that he had been con- 
ferred uj)on him by Krishna's father 
Narasa : ‘Tenugonda Chakre'svara/ 
which might have carried with it the 
administration of the province of 
Penugonda and the ‘ Chikkaraya- 
patta,’ which in his case should iiave 
been the dignity of a subordinate king 
rather than that of Y uvaraja, as Uai 
Sahib Krishna Saslri seems inclined to 
take it to mean. “ Krishna marched 
at the head of a small army of o,00() 
footand 2,(K)U liorsc, against mie of Ins 
vassals, who had I’lsen U]) in rebellion 
and seized the city ol Pergunda (Tenu- 
gonda), (the rebel) declaring that to 
himself belonged the kingtiom itself 
liy right.” The Kongude’sarajakkal 
relates “ that after liaving first settled 
the Dravida country about Conjee- 
varam Krishnaraya crushed a refrac;- 
torv iUja in the MysMi-c) country, lln^ 
Cxangaraja of Unnnattur.” J’lius w hat 
Fra-Luiz reported to Albn.juercjue 
finds ample confirmation in the native 
authorities, of whicli the Krishna- 
rajavijayaiJi and liayavachakanm agree 
in slating that alter he had brought 
back to allegiance the Cxangaraja of 
Uminattur, Krishna marched to 
Seringapataiu and thence to Sankula 
Naika of Lkkeri. He thence proceeded 
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to the frontiers of Bijapur. He con- 
tinned his progress along the frontiers 
of Ahinednagar, Bijapur and Golkonda, 
placing garrisons in important places 
like Adoni, Mudkal and Baichur, ‘ this 
last act striking terror into the hearts 
of hiH enemies/ Apart of this grand 
royal progress is what h’ra-Luiz re- 
ported “ that directly he had taken the 
rebel, the king would [iroceed with all 
his foi'c(i of men to his places situated 
on the edge of the sea.” This must have 
occupied the whole of the year A.D. 
J 5J I and even extended into the next. ^ 
The circumstances attending the acces- 
sion of Krishna to the throne and the 
disturbed state of the Empire would 
have called for such a demonstration 
of power, as Krishna exhibited by this 
progress. He had information from 
his s[)ies in Jbjapiir that necessi- 
tated the strengthening of tlie frontier 
forts on the Muhammadan side and 
among them, it should b(5 noted, 
liaichiir. “ Aliout the year 1512,” 
writes Mr. Sewell, “Krishna Beva Baya 
who had taken advantage of the times 
to invade the Sultan’s dominions, 
attacked the fortress of Baichur, which 
at last was given up to him by the 
garrison ; Ismail Adil being too much 
employed in attending to the internal 
affairs of his government to allord it 
timely relief. So says Kerishta.‘^ This 
event is not noticed by Nuniz, whv) 
writes as if the Baya's first campaign 
against the Adil Shah took place 
in 1520, wlnm he advanced to 
attack Kaichur, it being then in the 
Shah's possession ; and here we see 
a (iillerence between the story of 
Kuniz and the story of Ferishta ; fur 
the latter, writing of the same event, 
viz., the campaign of J520, states that 
‘Ismail Adil Shah made preparations 
for inarching to recover Mudkal and 
Baijore from the Jiov (d‘ J^eejanaggar,’ 
he having taken these cities about 
1512, as narrated. Which account 
is correct, I cannot say.” 

]. Krii«hiiii WRR still in *8iv.‘UiHhainudra in 
AiigiiuHii (’Saka ld34), wherefrom ho issued orders 
restoriiip some lands as Brahmadcya, which order 
was anuounood at iho Lakslm Hoina goinR on at 
Peiiugonda at the tmie (180 of 1913, Rpigraphiat’s 
Oolloctiou.) 

' 1 . Bcoti's Trnns. 1. ‘iJlO. 


There need be no hesitation in 
saying that Ferishta is correct in this 
particular instance and the chronicle 
of Nuniz, invaluable as it is in matters 
relating to what took place in the 
capital at the period about which he 
was writing, is of no particular value 
for what took place in the provinces 
of the Empire or in the Mussalman 
frontier in the north at a time rather 
removed from the period of Nuniz’ 
stay. Nuniz has nothing to say of the 
rebellion of the IJmmattur chief as 
such, nor of the rebellion at Penugonda, 
to both of which Fra-Luiz refers 
clearly. Fra-Luiz’s account has, of 
course, the better authority for this 
period than that of either Nuniz or 
Paes; and becomes a certainty as it 
is supported by the native accounts 
referred to above, and the Amaravati 
inscription of Krishna dated 1516-16 
(’Saka 14;i7) which speaks of Krishna 
Deva as ‘having taken by a forcible 
attack ’Sivanasamudra, Udyayadri, 
Vinukonda, Bellakonda, and, having 
captured alive on the battle-field Vira- 
bhadra, the son of the Gajapati king, 
and taken Kondavidu.’^ 

Nuniz cannot, however, be convict- 
ed of ignorance of this occurrence 
altogether. This point will come in 
for consideration further on in the 
course of the narrative of Krishna 
Deva’s doings. 

The Portuguese Embassy 

This progress of Krishna Devaliaya 
and his doings during tlie first two or 
even tlnee years of his reign accounts 
for what seems unaccountable in res- 
pect of his attitude to the Portuguese. 
Thesi* applied to Krishna for an 
offensive and defensive alliance (1) 
against the Zarnorin of Calicut and 
(2) against the Adil Shah of Bijapur/-^ 
in return for which Albuquerque 
ottered the monopoly of trade in horses. 
The amlmssador Fra-Luiz must have 
arrived in Vijayanagar soon after the 
accession of Krishna, possibly after the. 
coronation in January, 1510. Fra- 
Lui/’s disappointmont indicates that 
the overtures did not meet with an en- 
thusiastic reception. It would beimpos- 

1. £p grapbtea Iiidioa, Vol. VII, p. 18, 

2. Albuquorquo’ji commontHrics, II. pp. 72*77 
Hakluyt’s Ifidn. 


sible to expect any other reception fo 
such proposals at the time. Krishn 
was hardly settled upon the throne 
the central region of his dominion 
showed signs, of unrest ; and Gangaraji 
of Ummattur was up in arms and laii 
claim to no less than the viceroyalt; 
of Penugonda as his own. His organi 
sation work had reached the ears o 
his Muhammadan neighbours wh< 
were busy preparing to repel an attaci 
whenever it should be delivered. I 
would have been worse for Krishni 
Deva and Vijayanagar, had not th 
attention of the Sultans of Ahmed 
nagar, Bijapur and Golkonda beei 
fully occupied nearer home. He di< 
the best in the circumstances, sent i 
return embassy with instructions no 
to commit themselves too far. When 
however, he found himself in poses 
sion of Bankapura, and placed hii 
garrisons in Mudkal, Baichur an( 
Adoni, he could assume a more definib 
attitude in regard to coming to ai 
understanding with the Portuguese 
whose possession of Goa then seemec 
assured. His attitude in respect o 
the co-operation sought against th< 
Zamorin might have been influencec 
by the consideration that Calicut wai 
a Hindu state, and the Portuguese wen 
foreigners, though useful as traders. 

The victorious progress of Krishm 
Deva Baya through his dominions 
particularly the putting in of garrisons 
in the forts along the Mussalman 
frontier, did not go unchallenged. Hie 
Muhanunadan neighbours are said tc 
have crossed the river Krishna (pro- 
liably) at the head of a lakh of horse 
A battle was fought and the enemy 
beaten back. A proposal is said tc 
have been made to take advantage ol 
this defeat to invade the Muham- 
madan territories. Saluva Tiinma set 
his face against the proposal as it was 
hardly prudent from the strategist’s 
point of view, so long as the Gajapati 
remained in possession of the * terii- 
lories ou the flank. 

The veteran minister made it deal 
that the conquest of the territories in 
the possession of the Gajapati was e 
negessary preliminary to any effective 
action against the Muhammadan neigh, 
hours on the north. 
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Nanis on tho oampaidns 

Before proceeding to Krishna Deva’s 
wars against the Kalinga Oajapati, one 
point requires to be considered*^ 
namely, whether Nuniz has actually 
omitted all mention of the first cam- 
paign of Krishna Deva. It looks as if 
he did omit mention altogether, as he 
makes Krishna's action depend upon 
the discovery of Saluva Narasiinha’s 
testament The last required no dis- 
covery. Saluva Timina was an old 
man when Krishna’s father Narasa 
was yet alive. He must have had first- 
hand knowledge of Narasimha’s wishes 
and of Narasa’s and Vira Narasimha’s 
efforts for the fulfilment of these It 
was merely a question of biding the 
time. It is this mistaken view of this 
particular circumstance on the part of 
Nuniz that led him astray in chronich 
ing the events of the early part of 
Krishna’s reign. The first campaign 
of Krishna against the chief of Uiu- 
mattur is what seems to be referred to 
by Nuniz in the War against * Catuir ’ 
which follows, in his chronicle, the 
war against the Gajapati of Kalinga. i 

In the following paragraph Nuniz 
states clearly that the city was sur- 
rounded by a river which then was 
in flood. The King cut channels to 
draw off the water and reached the 
walls of the city. He took possession 
of the fortress wdth all its treasure, of 
which he found a great quantity in 
money and specie. 

This is exactly the description that 
is given of the siege and capture of 
'Sivanasauiiidram in the Krishnaraja- 
vijayamu. The damming up of a river 
for capturing a city protected by its 
waters is mentioned specifically in the 
taking of Seringapatarn by Narasa in 
inscriptions. ’Sivanasamudram and 
its fall would first answer to the des- 
cription of Nuniz in every detail. That 
was one of the capitals and the citadel 
of the Gangaraja of Ummattur, who 
was attacked and defeated by Krishna. 
This territory of Gangaraja is in the 
Cholamandala side of Vijayanagar ; 
and the Baja bad been in revolt for 
some time, if not exactly fifty years, as 
Nuniz would have it. ’Sivanasarau- 
dratn in all likelihood seems the city 

1. chap. VI, p. 320, Sowell’s Forgotten Empire 


which baffled mention by Nuniz, as 
the place is left blank in the original. 
There are two details, however, which 
require to he satisfactorily accounted 
for, before this identification can be 
regarded as satisfactory. The first is 
what is (’atuir*?^ Then how is the 
wrong position of this incident in 
Nuniz’s chronicle to bo explained 

As there is little doubt that ‘the 
land of Catuir’ refers to a province 
rather than to a city, it is clear we have 
to look for the equivalent of Catuir 
in the name of a province or a district. 
It seem.s open to little doubt that 
Catuir is N uniz’s modification of the 
J?amil Kadavar, a name ordiiuirly given 
to the Pallavas in Tamil literature, and 
which survives yet in the Karvetinagar 
zumindari in the modern Chittoor 
District of the Madras Presidency. 
On the disruption of the Chola linipire 
ill the thirteenth century it is a Ivadava 
chieftain, Kopperunjinga, tliat came in 
for the bigger .share of tho dism intled 
Empire. In the period immediately 
following there appear to have been a 
number of chieftains going by the name 
Kadavas In the Dravida country.' that 
is the region round alxnit Conjoevaram, 
some of whom figure in the wars of 
the Pandyas and the Hoysalas. The 
Cliamparaya or Hamparaya that w^as 
conquered by Kuinara Kampa of Vija- 
yanagar appears to have belongeil to 
this dynasty and had for his cajiitals 
Vrinchifmrani (Marakatanagara) and 
Conjeevaram. What is more, his strong- 
hold was called Uajagambhirani. The 
Sanskrit Kavya Madhuravijayam or 
Kamparayacharitaiii, celebrating Ku- 
inara Kampana’s conquest of Madura, 
actually calls the chieftains round 
Vrinchipuram, not far from Vellore on 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Bailway,. Vanyarajas, a translation of 
Kadavas In Kampa s time this region 
belonged to the sjihere of the Vice- 
royalty of Mulbagal (Kantakananapat- 
tananur). It is just possible that it 
changed to the Penugonda Viceroyalty 
in the period following. It is this 
name of the Kadavas that Nuniz 
called Catuir. Gangaraja laid claim to 
the Viceroyalty of Penugonda ; and in 
order the better to make good his 
claims by force of arms, he might have 
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set up the Kadava chieftains to rebel. 
This perhaps accounts for Samparayas 
being found farther north, in the region 
of Karnool and Itajamimdri govern- 
ments later. This might have been 
brought about as an act of ])olicy by 
Krishna Deva Uaya himself or some of 
his predecessors. 

This ecjuation of Catuir with the 
country of the Kadava chieftains (the 
V^anyarajas of the Kavya already 
referred to) would answer to the des- 
cription in every detail except that of 
time. Is there any way of explaining 
the discrepancy in Nuni/’s (dironicle 
wdiich, from the nature of tho work 
itself, lias no claim to the degree of 
accuracy in detail wiiicdi has too often 
been allowed to it‘* 1’he prominence 
that N nniz has given to the testament 
of Saluva Narasimha in shaping the 
policy ol Krishna has led to this mis- 
placing of the enterprise against Catuir. 
Nuniz's account would make one 
believe that Krishna was awakened to 
a now responsibility by the discoveiy 
of the testament and proceeded with 
all expedition to the fulfilment of his 
firedccessor’s wishes It may he that 
Ins informant was really responsible. 
It seems more likely, however, that 
Nuniz himself made the mistake in 
putting together liis notes, madt? from 
tiuKi to time, in a connected form for 
the information of the dignitary in 
Lisbon It must have appeared the 
natural course to him that Krislinii 
should have gone against Orissa, the 
first affair of all. As a matter of fact 
the operations against 'Sivanasanui- 
drain, the garrisoning of the fortresses 
on the Krishna frontier and the east- 
ward march agaiint the territory in 
the occupation of llie Orissa king, all 
these form one continuous con rse of 
Krishna’s early military activity 

In respect of this chapter of 
Nuniz, Mr. Sewell goes no farther i 
than suggesting V'oiloriJ as tho jdace 
actually meant by Nuniz. Bai Sahib 
Mr. Krishna Sastri, however, lays 
himself out elaliorately to prove that 
Catuir is Katak, th(ica[)ital of Orissa. 

In order to establish this thesis of his, 
he neglects to account for the details 

, 1 Sowell’B listH of Antiquities fl, p. 

‘i. A. 8. R. 1908-09, p. 180. 
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in connection with the event an set 
forth in Nuniz, and takes Krishna 
Dova in victorious career on a second in- 
vasion of Orissa, Nuniz’s statement to 
the contrary, that he never went again 
that side, notwithstanding. It would 
be strange, indeed, if the Telugu poem 
which describes, in such elaborate 
detail, the first war against Kalinga 
should have omitted all reference to the 
next invasion, which in itself is very 
highly improbable, after the unrriage 
and the definitive treaty which follow- 
ed it. No elaborate theory in defiance 
of all fiistorical c:riticism is called for 
seeing tliat the error ascrilied to Nuniz 
in this particular instance is no more 
grave than the error of which he stands 
indubital)ly convicted in respect of the 
Kalinga prince Viralihadra’s imprison- 
ment in Vijayangar, and his death as 
a prisoner, a statement wliich rests on 
the authority of both Nuniz and Paes. 
In regard to this incident. Mr, Krishna 
Sastri hirnsedf states : “ This does not 
ap|)0ar to have been the case ; for, a 
record from the Davanigere Taliika of 
the CUiitaldroog District (Epigraphica 
Oarnataca Vol. IX, Dg. 107) states that 
Virabhadra Maharaya, son of the Gaja- 
pati King Prataparudra Maharaya, 
was ruling under the orders of Krishna 
Kaya, the distric-t of Maiega-Pxmnur 
Simeand remitted, in tliat capacity, the 
tax on marriages in ’Saka 14*18 \ uvan 
(A.I). 151 f) “-]b), for th(5 merit of his 
father Pratap’U’udra and king Kri.shna 
Kaya. This iriterosting record tustilies 
to the high statesmanship of Krislma 
Kaya wlio, far Irtim ill-treating a cap- 
tive prince, raised him to the dignity of 
a piovincial chief wliich he originally 
was when he field Ktindavidu (as a 
feudatory of his father). 

Thus then it boc.omos clear that as 
soon as Krishna felt his footing firm 
43 nongh at licMtdipiarlers, ho left on his 
campaign against the Katlava chiefs of 
the middle region right u|) to Gonjee- 
varam, proceeded thciuic ugairist the 
chief of Ummattur, took the fortress 
of ’Sivanasamudram hy storm and 
proceeded to Seringapatam, the head- 
(juarteisof the Vijayanagar Viceroyalty. 
Leaving thence he went to Ikkeri, 
probably the lieadijuarters of Saiikula 
Nayaka, and then towards the Bijapur 


frontier. Turning east he placed 
garrisons in Mudkal, Raichur and 
Adoni. Therefrom he returned to the 
head-quarters to prepare himself for the 
war against the Gajapati on the East 
Coast. 


Chaptek XIV 

VIJAYANAGAR AT ITS BEST— 
KRISHNA DEVA RAYA 

(continued^) 

The War aRainRt Kalinga— Baluva Timma’rt device 
— The treaty — InacouracioB (>£ Nuniz —Monu- 
mental and Kpigraphic rooordfl- Biege of 
Kondavidu - Further campaigiiH - Rentora- 
tion of tom ploR— Public works. 

The war against Kalinga 

This war falls into three episodes : 
the siege and capture of Udayagiri; 
the capture of Kondavidu and a few oi 
the surrounding forts ; and the inarch 
upon Kalinga itself conquering the 
two relinganas— the Telingana part 
of the modern Nizam’s Dominions 
partly under the Muhammadans, and 
the Telingana of the coast under the 
Gajapati of Kalinga. These form three 
separate campaigns and together consti- 
tute Krishna Deva Raya’s Kalinga 
war, the object of which was clearly 
to undo the work of mischief that had 
been allowed to be wrought upon the 
Empire in the days of its ineptitude 
under the last rulers of the lirst 
dynasty. This undoing was the ambi- 
tion of tholiigb-minded usurper Saluva 
Narasiiiiba, which his equally high* 
niindod successor Krishna had lived to 
accomplish. It was already stated 
that Saluva ’riiuma pointedly drew the 
attention of the king to the danger of 
undertaking any larger enterprise 
against the Muhammadans on the 
Golkonda frontier, with the flank open 
to attack either from Kondavidu and 
its neighbouring fortresses on the one 
side or straight from Udayagiri on the 
other. 

Returning home from the cam • 
paign on the Golkonda frontier in 
A. D. 151 ‘2 Krishna formed his plans 
and marched upon Udayagiri. The 
latter half of Canto 111 of the 
Kiishnarajavijayamu from stanza 53 
to the end, deals with this campaign 
and this work is confirmed in every 
detail by the Rayavachakamu, Accord- 
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ing to the.se the order of events is as 
follows: — Krishna marched upon 
Udayagiri and took it after a siege. 
Therefrom he went to Kandukur and 
thence to Kondavidu. The Rayava- 
chakamu however has it that he beat 
off the Mussahnan troops across the 
Krishna. P'rom there he marched 
upon Kondur from which again he 
proceeded to Kondavidu which surren* 
dered on hearing that the other forts 
round about, such as Kondappaili, 
Bellarakonda, Vinukonda, Nagarajuni- 
konda and the territories belonging to 
them, were plundered, the inhabitants 
finding shelter in the nearest forts. 
Then Krishna placed these forts under 
his own commanders at the head of a 
force in each sufficient to ward off 
attacks, the chief among these being 
Kondavidu under Kondayya, Vinu- 
konda under Bhaskarayya, Bellam- 
konda under Virabhadra, and Naga- 
rajunikonda under Ayyalaiya. 

Both these agree in making Krishna 
march upon Ahmednagar by which 
they appear to mean Ahmedabad 
Bider, the headquarters of the Bhamani 
Saltan, the roi faineant at the time. 
Having destroyed the fort which was 
evacuated and sowing castor seeds 
an \ the seeds of calatropia gigantia^ 
Krishna set forward upon his march 
to distant Kalinga. He found the 
passes, however, hold in force by the 
enemy ; and overruling Saluva Timma’s 
advice of caution, ho turned the passes 
throwing into confusion Jitaph Khan’s 
00,000 archers and entered Telingana 
of the coast belonging to Kalinga, 
He marched on from one place of 
importance to another meeting with 
little opposition in the way till he 
arrived at Simhadri, on the frontiers 
of the Kalinga kingdom proper, where 
he ordered his camp to be elected. 

Saluva 'rimma s device 

As ail the garrisons that the Gajapati 
had placed in the various fortresses 
extending right down to Udayagiri 
had either been destroyed or beaten 
in, the Gajapati held a Council of War 
with his * Round Table’ of the sixteen 
Mahapatras. Saluva Timma had re- 
course to a device to undermine the 
loyally of the Mahapatras and make 
them appear traitors in the estimation 
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of their sovereign. He wrote letters, 
purporting to be in fulfilment of a 
previous agreement, detailing the 
jewels, money and other corresponding 
presents intended for the !Mahapatras 
for the service they had presumably 
undertaken to render Krishna by betray* 
ing their sovereign. He contrived 
that the letter itself and some of the 
presents should fall into the hands of 
the Gajapati. As a result of this ruse 
the Gajapati lost faith in his knights 
and fled for safety from his capital. 
Having annihilated opposition in this 
manner peacefully, Krishna Deva 
entered the town of Simhadri. 

The treaty 

He then issued orders that the army 
should proceed no further than that 
town towards the capital of the Gajapati. 
* 1 have fulfilled my vow ; let the Gaja- 
pati rule his kingdom * said Krishna and 
o])ened negotiations for peace. The 
Gajapati came with presents, feeling 
that his alliance was sought. The nego 
tiations ended in the marriage of King 
Krishna with the Kalin ga princess 
Tukka, as she is called, and the conclu- 
sion of a definitive treaty between the 
Gajapati of Kalinga and the Narapati of 
Vijayanagar,l)y which the former ceded 
to the latter all the territory south of 
the Krishna, that is, that part that was 
taken from Vijayanagar by the prede- 
cessors of Tratapa Kudra (Gajapati. 
This done, Krishna proceeded to Tiru- 
pati with his two queens, Tiruuiala- 
devi and Chinnadevi, who accompanied 
him in this war Having heard that 
the chiefs of Kulbharga spoke lightly 
of him, he marched to the place. 
Having taken it, he placed a garrison 
in it under Giijjali Kalyana Kao. He 
returned to Tinipati and had copper 
images of himself and his two queens 
set up in the temple. i He is then said 
to have visited Kalahasti in the cyclic 
year Srimukha by the Kayavachakamu 
which is obviously too early, it this 
visit took place after the war against 
the Gajapati. 

Inaocuraoies of Nuniz 

Keturning toNuniz’s account, itw'as 
already pointed out that he begins 
Krishna Kaya’s reign with this war and 
that there is error in this order of his 
1. A. S. K. 1910-11, pUteXXVI. facing p. 188. 


narrative. There are other details 
which seem to be equally wrong. The 
first campaign in this wav is against 
Udayagiri. The fort was taken by 
assault and not by starvation, after a 
siege lasting one year and a half. 
Among the prisoners were an aunt of 
the King of Orissa who was treated 
‘ with all the courtesy he could show 
her, having her libei tv ; and he took 
her along with himself.’ His next 
move was against Kondavidu. He laid 
siege to it. The King of Orissa march- 
ed to its relief at the head of l,dOU 
elejihants, 20,000 horses and o00,00U 
men. Krishna moved out from before 
the walls of Kondavidu and came up 
with the enemy, four leagues from the 
fortress, ‘a river of salt water ’ sejia- 
rating them. Having dehiato^l the. King 
of Orissa here in battle, he n'.turned to 
the fortress which surrendertul after a 
further siege of two months. Crossing 
the river once more he inarcdiod into 
the Telingana of the coast as lar as 
Kondapalli, ‘ where were all tlie chiefs 
of the kingdom, it being the chief city 
in the kingdiim.’ He took it after a 
siege of three months. Among the 
prisoners he took were one ol the 
(jueens of Orissa, one of the princes 
and seven ‘ principal captains.’ Send- 
ing these off to Vijayanagar, Ivrishna 
marched without opposition b> Kaja- 
mandri and there lialttvd six months 
without the King of Orissa making any 
effort to oppose his progress. “ 11c scuit 
many messages to say tiiat be was 
waiting for him in the held, \ml he 
never came.” And in this city he did 
many works, and gave alms to the 
temjiles, and erected therein a very 
grand tenqile to which he gave miic.h 
revenue. And he commanded to 
engrave on it an inscription which 
says : — ” Perhaps when these letters 
are decayed, the King of Orya will give 
battle to the King of Bisiiagar. If the 
King of Orya erases them, Iiis wife 
shall he given to the smiths who shoe 
the horses of the King of Bisnagar.” ^ 
This done, Nuniz brings hack Krishna 
to Vijayanagar. It was during his stay 
at the head-quarters that he called ujiori 
the Orissa prince, then prisoner, to 
exhibit his skill in fencing by meeting 
a professional fencer of the Court. 'Phe 

1. Sowall'H Forgntton Krapiro, p. 
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prince, rather than submit to thi.s 
indignity committed suicide. When 
information of this tragic end of his 
son reached tlie Kiii;,; of Orissa, ho sued 
for peace olTering Uic hand of his 
daughter, at iln^ suggestion of Saluva 
Tiumia. 'J’he luarnagt'. was agreed to 
and Krishna restored the lands on ilie 
111 rt her side of the river, retaining t hose 
on this side. It is after this, aci'ording 
to Nnniz iliat Krishna undertook his 
invasion of ‘the land of Catnir.’ 

Kondavidu f(*ll, according to the 
Kondavidu and Mangalagiri records, on 
a day equivalent to the. 2drd June 1515. 
At least uiglit moutlis after this date 
Pi'inc.e \ iralibadra, thi^ son of (ia|a[)aii, 
lived to make a grant, as Krishna's 
governor of Malaga- P»onn nr Sinu^ for 
the merit of his father 1 ’ratajiarudra 
Gajapati and king Krishna Kaya. It is 
hardly likc.ly that he was called hack 
from his govtunmeiit to exhibit his 
skill in swordsmanship in the grossly 
insulting fashion in wliii’di it is 
)*e[)orte(l to have been done by the 
Portuguest', (dironicler. Ivrishna Jiaya 
seems to have adopted a very much 
more far-sighted policy in regard 
to his neigh l)onr, tdic Gajapati, and 
carried his war against him ()nl\ so 
far as to make a pm’inanont trt‘aty 
possible. Nor is there any ri^ison 
to believe that lu'. returned from 
the Kalinga^ war from JUjaniandri to 
wreak Ins impotent vengeanci^ upon a 
helpless pristmer. In the circnm- 
stanc.es, i.hc inscription said to have 
heen recorded ai. K.ajaii]aiidri might be 
rej(Md.(ul as a. hgineiil. of tin* imagina- 
tion, as no siicdi r(;(‘ord siMinis to ha.ve 
come to light among more than MOO 
inscriptions relating to this monarch. 
J'lie clironicler (Iocs not even refer to 
the further march of Ivrishna Diwir up 
to Simhacliallam, nor of the erection 
(jf a pillar of victory there. Niini/’s 
account therefore, of tin; Kalinga wars 
of Krislina, is inadotpiate. in r(^s|)ec.t of 
the main episodes, and i/unMUirate in 
regard even to its general tiamd. 

Monumental and Epigraphic records 

h'ortunately for stiuhuits of history, 
there are enough left of Krislina Heva’s 
records, monumental and epigraphic, 
to give a far fuller and a very inie'.h 
more accurate narrative of his wars, 
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and it is very gratifying to find these 
confirming almost completely the 
account derivable from literature. Ab 
niopt the earliest record bearing upon 
the wars of Krishna is one dated the 
’Kaka year Angirasa.^ The number of 
the year and other details are gone, but 
it is clear the year Angirasa is the 
fourth year of his reign and would cor- 
re8|)ond to A.J>. I /> I ‘2-1 H. On the date 
of this record the Emperor was in 
^Hivanafiaruudra ; and ordered from 
there the restoration of certain lands 
as lhahmadeya (free gift to Jirahmans). 
This order was announced at the 
Laksha-IIoma ceremony that was then 
going on in Penukonda. Saluva 
Govinda, the brother of Saluva 
Timma, was put in charge of this 
district after its (loiujiiest and there are 
a nunjl>er of grants he issued from '8aka 
1435 onwards.^^ J<’ive epigraphs, two at 
Krishnapuram near Hampi and three 
from 'I'irumale ('Firupati) dated Bhava* 
the ’Saka year 143(i refer to this year 
as the date of his return from the 
coiujuest of IJdayagiri. The war against 
IJdayagiri then took place between 
the year ’Kaka 1434-1 43(), In other 
words ho was engaged in this war 
during the years A. I). 1513 and 1514. 
'J'he trilingual record, referred to above, 
gives a graphic description of how 
Krishna Deva Jiaya ‘ started on a mili- 
tary exp(3dition against lhataparndra 
Gajapati crushed aud pierced (/. e. 
drovtO him as far as Kondavidu, 
took possession of the fortress of 
Udayagiri, and on his way iiack to the 
ca])ital Vijavunagara went up to the top 
of 4’iruinalai hill, paid homage i(j tlie 
lord Venkatanalha, had him bathed in 
gold (kanakahhisheka) with 30,000 gold 
pieces (varshas) and presented a triple- 
atriuged necklace and a pair of gold 
bangles of very high value set with 
pearls, diamonds, rubies and topaz. ^ 
The other two records, those at Hampi, 
state that the king having taken the 
fortress of Udayagiri, brought from 
there the image of Balakrishna, which 
he set up in a jewelled mantapa in the 
Krishnasvaiui temple on the third 

l. ISO t)t 1013, Kpigraphists' eollrotion. 

<2. Kpigraphia Carnataka, Mynore, part I, 
Nj. 10i>. 

8, A. 8. R. 1908-00, p. 170, also Epigraphists* 
reports. Madras, 1889, para 2. 


Friday of the last month of 'Saka 
143f) (about March 1614). There is a 
large number of other epigraphs which 
begin an account of bis conquests in 
the East with the capture of Udayagiri 
and close the account with his setting 
up a pillar of victory at Simhadri 
Pottunura (Simhachallam) in the 
Vizagapatam district. There are ins- 
criptions on the hill at Udayagiri, 
which confirm others relating to the 
affair, stating that among the prisoners 
taken was an uncle of the Gajapati 
whose name is given variously as 
'rirnmala-Raghava Raya or Tirumala- 
Kanta Raya or Tirumaia Rahutta 
Raya.i 

It becomes thus clear that Krishna 
came to the throne in the later half 
of A.I). 1509, moved towards the 
central portion of the Empire about 
the end of A.D. 1510, was at '8ivana- 
samudra in 1 5 1 2 and w^as on the Bajapur 
frontier about the end of the same year 
according to Ferishta, having taken 
Iiossession of Mudkal and Raichore. He 
then started on his campaign against 
Udayagiri, returning successfully from 
it in the year A.D. 1514. 

Siege of Kondavidu 

The next campaign of this war 
against the Gajapati was the invasion 
which began with the operations 
round Kondavidu. Krishna appears to 
have left theca])ital in the beginning of 
the year A. D. 1515 and laid siege 
to the strong fort of Kondavidu. This 
attack upon the most important 
frontier fortresses seems to have 
brought on him a combined attack by 
the Kutul) Shah and the Gajapati of 
Kalinga Krishna successfully repelled 
his attack and took the fortresses on 
his side of the Krishna such as 
Addanki, Vinukonda, Bellamkonda, 
N agar] un ikon da, Tangeda, Ketavaram 
and other strongholds in the posses- 
sion of the enemy. Then he carried 
the fortress of Kondavidu by 
storm, taking prisoner Prince Virabha- 
dra and a nobleman by name, Kasava- 
patra. Kondavidu fell as was already 
stated on a date corresponding to 
23rd June, A. D. 1615. Then he 
entered the Kutub Shah’s terri- 
tories and went on taking fort 

1. V. 37 , 86, 40 and 41. N.llore in.C’iptiou. 
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after fort, till be reachedEambammettu.. 
From the Tinivannamalai, Kalahaeti 
and the Amaravati inscriptions it may 
have to be inferred that Krishna Raya 
on this occasion captured alive Vira* 
bhadra Baya or Virabhadrasena, the 
son of Prataparudra, Naraharipatra the 
son of Kumara-Hammira-Mahapatra 
(perhaps also a Gajapati prince), Mullu- 
khan and Uddandakhan of Rachuru 
(Raichore), Bachiraju of Pusapadu, 
Srinatharaju and Lakshmipatiraju, 
Easavapatra of Janyala, Balaohandra 
Mahapatra of the West and othei* 
nobles and feudatory chiefs i. That 
such a large number of chiefs should 
have been brought together at Kon- 
davidu is a very clear indication of the 
importance attached to the possession 
of Kondavidu as the key to the south. 

Further oampaigna 

The presence of the two Muhammad- 
an chiefs would indicate the co-opera- 
tion of the Mussalman Government of 
Haidarabad-Telingana. This is all the 
Muhammadan activity noticeable on 
this side. The Kutub Shah seems to 
have been too much occupied nearer the 
Bhamani head- quarters to take any 
greater part in these wars. The cam- 
paigns of Kutub Shah 2 described so 
elaborately in the account by an un- 
named author seem to refer to a period 
much later than this as none of the 
incidents seems capable of being equat- 
ed with the incidents in these wars of 
Krishna The same year A. 1). 1515, 
the King with his two queens Tiru- 
maladevi and Chiunadevi visited the 
temple of Amare’svara at Dharanikota 
and there made the munificent gifts of 
tulapurusha, ratnadhenu and saptasa- 
gara aud presented some villages. » 
Fromhere he appears to have visited 
both Sri Sailam and Ahobalam in 1 5 1 fi, 
before proceeding upon his war against 
the Gajapati in Telingana of the Coast. 
This was perhaps while Saiuva Timma 
was occupied in placing the conquered 
districts under suitable government,, 
civil and military. ^ 

1. A. B. R. 1908-09, p 178. 

2. Brigg's FerishU, Vol. Ill, pp. 855-878. Vide 
Seweirt list of Autiquities, Madras, Vol. I, 50. 

8. 17ob. 926 and 272 o! 1897, Madras Epigra- 
phist'soolleotious. 

4 . Madras Epigraphisi's collaotion Nos. 18 
and G4 of 1915. 
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He then set forward. Encamping 
the army at Bezwada he laid siege to 
Eondapalle. This fort fell in time and 
among the prisoners taken were 
Praharaju, Biraschandra-Mahapatra. 
(6o)dajamma-Mahapatra and Uijjili’ 
khan. From Kondapalle Krishna mar- 
ched north taking along the way various 
fortresses, ‘ Anantagiri, Undrakonda, 
Ilralagonda, Aruvapalli, Jallepalli, 
Kandikonda, Kappulavayi. Nalgonda. 
Kambamettu, K anakag i ri , ’San kara- 
giri and other fortresses.’ He marched 
up to Simhadri-Pottunura and having 
encamped there made to the temples, 
in the company of both his (jueens, 
large benefactions. ^ Coming to the 
end of the campaign there and having 
entered into a treaty with the Gajapati 
he set up a pillar of victory and 
returned. He was on the banks of 
the Krishna on the return journey in 
’Saka 1438 (about July-August, 
1510 .)*-^ 

There is no inscriptional record 
so far known of his having gone north 
of the Krishna except the Simhachallain 
inscriptions of ’Saka 1541 (A. 1). 
1519). These refer to grants made by 
Krishna Eaya, it may be from Vijaya- 
nagar or any other part of his Empire. 
Both the Eayavachakamu and the 
Krishnarajavijayamu bring his com- 
paign to end with this, and state that 
he then went on a pilgrimage to the 
holy places in South India. This seems 
the natural termination of his war 
against the Gajapati, the object of 
which was to bring the Gajapati to 
enter into a definitive treaty and thus 
be rid of any anxiety on that side of 
his frontier. He had no further object 
of ambition as against the Gajapati ; 
what he did wish to do he had done in 
the most suitabe manner for assuring 
permanency to the arrangements they 
had come to. 

Restoration of temples 

Krishna’s second war was thus 
against the Gajapati and had for its 
object permanent peace on the eastern 

1. Muilras, EpigraphiBts’ collection 34:1 and 
345 of 18U9. 

2. Epigraphia Carnataka, Hassan Vol. Hat^Ban 
Id.*— Tho detailB of the date are Dhatri Ashadha- 
babula Amavasya, Karkat^ka Sankranti. 


and north-eastern frontier. By three 
separate campaigns this object was 
achieved. The first campaign was 
against Udayagiri: the next against 
Kondavidu ; and the last a general 
conquest of the Telingana of the 
coast to bring the Gajapati to terms. 
Krishna succeeded in achieving his 
object to the utmost of his aspiration. 
He could now' feel the satisfaction 
that he had achieved what even his 
great prede<ioss()r Baluva Narasimha 
was not able to accomplish. The 
Empire of Vijayanagar was brought 
to the state in which it was in the 
days of the great Devaraya TI. The 
fortresses of Kaichore, Kondavidu 
and Udayagiri were brought back 
into the Empire with the dependent 
territories. He could now' turn his 
attention to paying those tributes of 
devotion to the great temples of the 
south the restoration and elaboration 
of which had become his heritage as 
the successor of the far-seeing founders 
of the Empire, whose self-imposed 
mission it was to roi^ovor for Hinduism 
all that it could have in the south. 
The years 1511) to 1520 are years of 
benefactions to temples and attention 
to the adminstrative needs of a well- 
ordered Empire such as Krishna’s was 
at the time. 

While still the war against the 
Gajapati was in progress, he paid 
repeated visits to the temples ofTiru- 
f)ati and Kalahasti, of which he had 
somehow come to regard the former 
as the shrine of his patron-god. It 
w'as ali'eady stated that he set up in 
that temple copper casts of himself 
and his two (jueens. He carried out 
large works to restore and enhance the 
magnificence of the ’Saiva shrine in 
the neighbourhood at Kalahasti. 
After the war was over he is found 
travelling in the regions of the Udaya- 
girirajyain repairing damages and 
making additions to the temples at 
*Sri ’Sailam and Ahobalam. Then 
came in its turn the great ’Siva temple 
at Tiruvannamalai. He then extend- 
ed his benefactions to all the great 
South Indian temples in a general 
order which issued from his camp 
on the banks of the Krishna, making 
over the Imperial revenues in various 
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localities to the total of 10,000 pagodas. 
It is just about this time he undertook 
large building works at the head-quar- 
ters, some of the big temples having 
be<m entirely built by him and others 
receiving additions. He also caused all 
the bigger temples of Southern India 
being each provided wuth the great 
outer gopuram, such as one sees even 
in neglected and out-of-the-way temples 
as those at Uttarako’samnagai and 
Mahabalipuram. These magnificent 
entraiu^es, the complete and the incom- 
plete alike, are named Jtayagofuirams 
even now. 'Tliis large scheme of 
works must have l)een years in the 
execution, and the ia(‘i. that, several of 
them remain irutoiupUU.o would prove 
that the destruction of the Empire 
came, sooner than the tiiiu*. rtupiired 
for their completion. 

Public Works 

This was l>ut one of his many build- 
ing activities, lie built the small town 
(’^f llospet early in his reign in memory 
of his mother Nagaladevi. Ih^ con- 
structed a large' tank for purposes of 
irrigation and water supply to the 
lm])erial capital. His Viceroys and 
Governors took the e.ue from him ; 
and there are records of Kayasam Ivon- 
damarasa having constructed two at 
least of the largiu* irrigation tanks in 
the Nellore district, tluj Kaluvayi taniv 
and the Anantasagaram. The fact 
that he projected such large schemes 
for works of public; utility would indi- 
cate that he htit the. hhiipirc had reach- 
ed a state of permancnl peace, which 
indec'd was broken only onc.c in the 
campaign against the Adil Shah for 
the possession of that (iol)atabl(^ land, 
the Kaichur Doal). 


CllAPTEK XV 

VIJAYANAGAK AT ITS BEST— 
KlUSHNA DEVA ItAVA 
{continued ) 

The CuiiiipUiiRii K;iu:hur — Situ.'itinii in the 

I-)okhau — T4e untjouiil:- fif l^’nriwhlu and 
Nuni/ — 'Mil; bat.tlc iind .siejcc of Kaichur— 
The HUcccHH and ilw* Nuni/’s narra> 

live exjiinincii — The last, decade— Krishna 
l>ova Kay a as Emperor. 

The Campaign against Raichur 

Keaders of the two Portuguese 
chronicles, which form the appendices 
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to the Forgotten Empire of Vijayand. 
gar of Mr. Sewell, can hardly resist 
the feeling that the campaign against 
Kaichur is the third act of a great tra- 
gedy and that all the events preceding 
merely lead up to this ; while those that 
follow it flow from the great event as of 
necessary sequence. Ho it looks from 
the narrative of Paes and Nuniz, parti- 
cularly the latter. liut Indian litera- 
ture and even the inscription of Krishna 
Deva give no hint that any such import- 
ance was attached to this now famous 
battle of Jiaichur, great as it was frijm 
the military point of view and import- 
ant in the consequences that ultimate- 
ly flowed from it. This looks ano- 
inalouH in the extreme, and the 
apparent anomaly has to be explained 
l)efore proceeding to the actual descrip- 
tion of the war that ended in the fall 
of Kaichur. It was already made clear 
that the war against the (xajapati had 
for its ol)ject nothing less than perma- 
nent peace on that frontier and that 
that was secured. Krishna felt he had 
dune enough against the Gajapati to 
impress him with the conviction that 
the terms of the treaty must be respect- 
ed. He further felt justilied in assuming 
the title “ Gajapati Haptangaharana 
‘ he that deprived the Gajapati of the 
seven features of royaitif,' meaning 
thereby that he took possession of all 
that went to make a king. Those 
seven features, according to the Niti- 
sastras, are the king, the ministers, 
the army, the fortresses, the subjects, 
wealth, and friends — not necessarily 
literally, i)ut in the general sense of a 
thorough surrender at discretion. 

It deserves to be noted in this con- 
nection that Krishna built the House 
of Victory, as it is called even in its 
ruins, to celebrate his conquest of the 
'Giijapati. “ This house is called House 
of Victory,” says Paes, ” as it was made 
when the king came back from the war 
against Orya, as 1 have already told 
you, ’ (p. 2(3d, Sewoll’s Forgotten 

Empire). The assumption of a title 
lik<' that in a way indicates the esteem 
in which this enemy and his lighting 
power wore held by Krishna and his 
admirers. On the other hand there is 
no epigraphic mention of the battle of 

1. A.8.R. 1908.0U, p 179. note 7. 


Baichur except the solitary record in 
Tirukkadaiyur, where a Brahman 
named Apatsahaya, who carried out 
some repairs to the Hiva temple there, 
states that he took part in the battle of 
Kaichur. Nor are there references in 
literatuie that would warrant the in- 
ference that any importance was 
attached to it In other words, if it was 
regarded as of no more importance 
than the fall of Bankapura or its recap- 
ture, it would share the same fate. 
That seems the view taken by contem- 
poraries in the country, and there is no 
reason to regard the event as of any 
greater inifiortance, simply because 
Nuniz has left us a full and graphic 
description of the war. This view finds 
some explanation in the statement of 
Paes, which makes it clear that the 
sending out of large expeditions was 
nothing unusual, tuough the scale of 
the army and equipment impressed the 
l\ntuguese with the idea of unusual 
mag ni licence.^ 

It is a demonstration in force that he 
made at the lioginuing of his reign 
when, taking a<lvantageof the disturbed 
state of affairs in Jhjapur and Bider, he 
threw in his own garrisons at Mudkal 
and itaichur. It is just possible that 
be made similar demonstrations of 
power again. The earlier expedition 
that J^aes refers to is perhaps one of 
those against the Gajajiati. Hence it 
seems clear that Krishna’s battle of 
Kaichur was a successful beating back 
of an invasion from i5ijapur to recover 
possession of it, as Kerishta has it, 
though it is quite possible that in the 
course of the campaign they succeeded 
at lirst in occupying the fortress, as 
Nuniz’s aticoimt makes it clear that 
Krishna had to lay siege to Kaichur 
To determine which of these two 
accounts has the greater claim to our 
credence, it is necessary to understand 
the state of affairs in the Dekhan during 
the first decade of Krishna’s reign. 

Situation in the Dekhan 

The death of Mahommad Gawan put 
an end practically to the influence of 
the Bhamani kingdom as a whole in 
the politics of the Dekban, The reign 

1. Sewoirn Forgotten Kmpiro, pp. ‘279—80. 
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of Mahomad Shah Bhamani 11 (1482 — 
1517) was almost from the very begin- 
ning a nominal one. The form of a 
united monarchy was preserved till 
about the end of the century, with 
more or less of reality according to the 
shiftings of power among the feudato* 
ries of the first rank. In 1504, however, 
the man l>ehind the throne, Kasim 
Barid, died leaving the precarious 
position to his son Amir Barid. 
The son began with tightening his 
hold upon the royal power. This 
change at the bead- quarters was taken 
advantage of by Yusuf Adil Shah of 
Bijapur, perhaps the most enterprising 
among the five feudatories, who attack- 
ed the fief of Gulbarga , which he had 
long wished to annex to his own 
viceroyalty or royalty. His effort 
succeeded ; Dastur Dinar, the Gover- 
nor fell in the fight; and Gulbarga was 
annexed by Adil Shah. It was then 
that he committed the imprudence of 
introducing the Shiah persuasion as the 
religion of the State. This caused an 
effort at a recombination of the other 
chiefs, mainly through the exertions of 
Amir Barid who made use of the 
phantom-king for the purpose. Kutub 
Shah of Golkonda and Ahmad Nizam 
Shah of Ahmadnagar co-operated with 
Amir Barid, Imad-ul-Mulk of Berar 
with Kodawand Khan of Purendah 
keeping aloof. Yusuf Adil had to flee 
from the kingdom and find asylum in 
Berar ; Imad Shah’s good offices in 
behalf of Yusuf failing through the 
machinations of Amir Barid, he took 
up arms in favour of his friend Yusuf 
Khan, as the destruction of the latter 
would mean the enhancement of the 
prestige of Amir Barid. This last made 
an attack on Bijapur on the death of 
Yusuf, but failed to take the place. 
In 1512, Kutub Shah of Golkonda 
declared himself independent, ostensib- 
ly independent of Amir Barid, while 
professing an inclination to recognise 
the suzerain in Mahmood Shah. The 
energies of Kutub during the early 
years of his kingship were fully 
occupied in counteracting the machina- 
tions of Amir Barid on the one side 
and consolidating his immediate terri- 
tories on the other. It was very soon 
after this that Amir Barid at the head 
of an army took Gulbarga and put in 
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'Charge of it Jehangir Khan, son of 
Dnstor Dinar, with the title Dastor- 
nl-Mulk. This latter improved bis 
position soon after by acquiring all 
"the territory which belonged to his 
father. 

It was in the midst of these transac- 
tions obviously that Krishna took occa- 
sion to intervene either on the side 
of the Adil Shah or on that of Amir 
Barid ; for after defeating the Barid 
Shah’s troops on the outskirts of 
Bijapur, Ismail Adil Bhah was able to 
accompany Mahmood Shah to Gul- 
burgaandcelebratehis sister’s nuptials 
with Prince Ahmad Bhamani there. 
The remaining years of the life of this 
Sultan of the Bhamani dynasty were 
spent in oscillating between this chief- 
tain and that, while all of them alike 
were espousing the cause of one side 
or the other between Amir Barid and 
Ismail Adil. It is thus clear that the 
nearest Sultan, the Adil Shah of Bija- 
pur, was entirely occupied in keeping 
the ambition of Amir Barid within 
bounds on the one side and extending 
his territory on the Konkan coast and 
into the Nizam Shah’s territories 
on the other. The Kutub Shah was 
marking time all the while, throwing 
in his lot now on this side, now on 
that, and making sure of his position 
in the immediate vicinity of his [)ro- 
vince. It is impossible, in such a 
state of domestic [)olitics and inter- 
national complications nearer home, 
that either of these two States pursued 
an active policy either of aggression or 
even of checking aggression. 

The aoooants of Ferishta and Nuniz 

It thus seems (piite possible that 
Krishna’s hold upon Mudkal and 
Baichur had remained firm for seven- 
teen years, as Kerishta say.s,^ when 
after the death of Krishna and in the 
confusion that followed, these were 
recaptured after a siege of three 
months. It seems just as likely that 
Krishna intervened on another occasion 
on this side, after his wars against the 
Gajapati had been brought to a close. 
While at Tirupati, he is said to have 
made a successful raid on Gulbarga, 
according to the Rayavachakamu, 


This is what obviously is referred to in 
his own poem Amuktamalyada, where 
he is said to have made a successful 
attack on Gulbarga and Bagare (which 
latter queerly enough is interpreted as 
the city of Sagara, Ayodh ya by the 
commentator, instead of Nasratabad- 
Sagar not far from the river Bhima). 
There seems then some evidence to 
support the statement of Ferishta, and 
ipso facto, to discredit that of Nuniz in 
this particular It seems very unlikely 
that King Krishna would have laid 
himself out for an elaborate scheme of 
temple-building and other works of 
public utility, if he did not feel that he 
had done enough by way of war to 
ensure permanent peace. Nor is there 
the slightest positive evidence that 
he himself made so much of the 
campaign against Raichur, as he did of 
his Kalinga invasion. It seems possi- 
ble that Nuniz had j)ut two separate 
events together in one transaction, and 
that Raichur passed into the hands 
of the Adil Hhah in the course of 
the war, for which there is no 
warrant either in what Ferishta 
has to say,^ or in the chronicle of 
Nuniz. 

Nuniz’s account of the battle of Rai- 
chur therefore, deserves to be analysed 
and exarhined carefully. After Baluva 
Timma returned from Kondavidu, 
where he had gone to put the govern- 
ment of the newly formed province in 
order, the King wished to canvass the 
bringing about of a war with the Adil 
Bhah which would justify his attack 
upon, and the taking jiossession of, 
Raichur, as a very strong city and 
amongst the principal ones of the 
Ydallcao, who had taken it from the 
kings, his ancestors.” Then he goes 
on to describe the dUhculty that the 
king felt in having to Ijreak a jieace^ 
which had lasted forty years, to which 
Nuniz himself made no reference of 
any kind before. Then Baluva Timma 
is made the author of a clumsy device 
to get over this diOiculty. The device 
was to send a Muhammadan, Byed 
Marcar or some name like it, with 
40,000 pagodas ostensibly to buy horses 
at Goa for the king, with instructions, 
at least a hint, to make away with the 

1, BriggH, Vol. Ill, pp. 48 - 51. 
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money into the territory of the Adil 
Shah. This course is seriously given 
out as having succeeded; and it is 
stated that the demand for extradition 
was as clumsily got over. The Byed 
concerned was sent over as 'riianadar 
of Dalnil and some of the Portuguese 
authorities even state it that he was put 
to death under instructions from ihe 
Adil Shah, the latter appropriating 
the money. No such qualms of con 
science ai(* referred to before the in- 
vasion oi the (iajaj)ati’s territories. 
Krishna set forward against Udayagiri 
without any ailo whatsoever. 

Next to til is when the embassy to 
the Adil Shah proved fruitless, as it 
was actually intended to he, some one 
is made to say that invading the Adil 
Shah's dominions l>y way of Dabnl 
would he futile, and that the better 
plan for the king to pursue would he 
to invade the Raichur Doah. ’rhis 
contiadicts completely the [irovious 
statement that the whole arrangement 
came about for the purpose of taking 
Raichur out of deference to the wishes 
of Baluva Narasimha 1. 

The Adil Bhah and the Nizam Bliah 
held together. Imad Shah of Berar, 
Amir Barid of Bider, Kutub Shah of 
Golconda and l>ustur-ul-Mulk of 
Gulbarga were hostile to these, and 
would be even actively friendly to 
Krishna Dova Jiaya, who is stated to 
have sent intimation to them of set pur- 
pose to detach them from a possible 
combination. At th(^ time in (juestion a 
combination was(jiiitean impossibility, 
if l^’erishta is to lie ])i5lioved. Ferishta 
has to be given crcidit for knowledge in 
I'espect of the affairs «>1‘ the two 
Muhammadan States of the Adil Shahs 
and the Nizam Shahs, Nor do these 
States apjiear to have realized the 
value of a combination, as their wars 
against the Naw^abs of Khandesb and 
Guzerat would shew. There is besides 
the fact that the two Southern chiefs 
were Shiahs and others Sunnis ; andaa 
between these there was very much 
more liatred than even between 
Muhammadans and Hindus. In this 
particular Nuniz may be correct in his 
statement. 

The battle is said to have been fought 
in the month of May, on a new-moori 


1. Briggs, Vol. Ill, p. 66. 
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<day falling on a Saturday of the year 
1522. Mr. Bewell haH most satisfac- 
torily proved that it actually did take 
place on the 19th May J520» when 
Hoares, the Governer-General of Portu- 
guese India, was absent in the Bed Sea. 
The Portuguese archives prove this k> 
demonstration, and Nuni/ is in error, 
shewing therobv that his evidence is 
not much of a first-hand character as 
it would at lii‘st sight appear. 

The battle and siege of Raichur 

‘ The king then set his huge army 
in motion against Jtaichur. Thecliief 
of the guard, Kama Nayaka, led the 
advance wuth thirty thousand infantry 
— archers, men with shields, and 
mus(jueite<'rs and sp(;armen-- and ji 
thousand horse, and his elephants. 
After hini went 'rnnapanaycpie, very 
likely Saliiva Timnia. Me had had with 
him sixty thousand foot and three 
thousand live hundred horse and thirty 
elephants; an<l after hini went 
Adapanayfjuo • with one hundred 
thousand foot ami five thousand horse 
and lifty elephants. After him came 
Condamara, (Kondamarasa, Viceroy of 
Udayagiri Maharajyam since its con- 
cjuest) and he had one hundred and 
twenty thousand foot, six thousand 
horse and sixty elephants ; after him 
came Comara, and ho had eighty 
thousand foot and of horse two 
thousand five hundred and forty 
elephants; aftei* liiru tlie forceps of 
Ogendraho (Govindaraja, /.<?., Saluva 
Govinda, brother of Saluva Timma), 
the govej’uor of the city of Jhsnaga, 
with one of his captains who 
had one thousand horse, thirty 
thousand foot and ten elephants 
After him went three ounuehs, 
favourites of the king, wd)(» had fort\ 
thousand foot and om^ tliousand horse 
and fifteen elephants. Tlie page who 
served the king with betel had fifteen 
thousand foot and two hundred horse, 
hut he had no elephants. Pomarherea 

1. l*oBHil>ly AdappauayeninKiiiu. This could 
moan thi' pafio of the Botol, Imt this fiuiciioiirtrv 
18 rt'h riud to by his oOioo lower down in the ex- 
tract nude A. 8.11. lyOH-Ol). p. 18‘i, note 5) 

‘2. This IS a variant, of Kumarax irayya (r«w» Bewoll 
p. ‘ifill, noio 1 and p. :J27. notw 4). Both Nuni/ 
and Pucs connect thi> chief with Seringapatam. 
Mr Sewell niiikos a wron/^ connection with My- 
fiorc. The Mysore Od« yars clHim no coiinoction with 
iho Vijayanagar dynasties directly, Kumaravirayya 


had eight thousand foot and four 
hundred horse and twenty elephants 
The people of the chief of Bengapur 
went by another route with the people 
of Domar who were very numerous ; 
and in the same way went other captains 
of ten or twelve thousand men, of 
whom I make no mention, not knowing 
their names. The king took up his 
guard, six thousand horse and forty 
thousand foot, the pick of all his 
kingdom, men with shields, archers 
and three hundred elephants, 

Totalling up, Mr. Sewell finds that 
the army was made up of much over 
70vl,000 foot, 32,()U0 horse and 55 J 
elephants, besides the troops that join- 
ed after, camp followers, etc. Astound- 
ingly large as the numl)ers appear it 
does not seem (|uite beyond the capa- 
city of the Empire of Krishna Deva to 
put this number into the field. This 
might he regarded as an occasion when 
he wished to make an impression of 
power upon his Muhammadan neigh- 
bours. In the order above narrated, 
the army set forward on its march till 
it rcac.hed Malliahad, where other 
detachments joined him. 

The Muhammadan contingent of the 
Vijayanagar troops with Camanayque, 
the chief of the guard, took their 
position nearest the ditch, every other 
chief taking the position allotted to 
him, 4’he siege was carried on wuth 
vigour by the assailants, the tempta- 
tion of reward defying the terror of 
death, as the garrison from the protec- 
tion of the strong fortifications dealt 
destruction freely among the assailants. 
There were in the fort, according to 
Kuni/., 8 000 men, 400 horse and 20 
elephants with 80 catiipults,which hurl- 
ed heavy stone and did great damage ; 
and five years supply for these. There 
were besides 200 heavy pieces of artil- 
lery. “As soon as the people of the city 
knew of the arrival of the king’s troops, 
and after they had received a captain 

of Scriugapatuin wasoiiher tbo father or brothot 
of TirumalaUcvi. a queen of Krighna Ho may 
bo tho Virappodeya, boh of Chikka Odeya of the 
inscription 30 of Mysore (c£. Sr. 10). The Mysore 
family got posseBHiou of Beringapatam only in 
A. 1>. 1010 IA.8. R. 1908-09, p. 18‘i, note 5). 
Note the title of Chikkodaya : “ Brirangap- 

pattanadu Briman M»ha Bcna Bamudra Baluva 
Gujasimha/* 


of the Ydallcao, who came with some 
soldiers to the city, they closed the 
gates with stone and mortar.” The 
north and south of the city being pro- 
tected by natural rocks, the attack was 
the strongest on the east as the king 
had pitched his camp on that side. 

Information was now brought to 
him that the Adil Shah had encamped 
himself on the other side of the river. 
Each kept watching the movements 
of the other for some time. Having 
called for a muster and finding that 
his army was composed ot 120,000 
infantry, 18,000 horse and fifty ele- 
phants, with distinct superiority in 
artillery, the Adil Shah resolved upon 
an immediate crossing of the river to 
deliver the attack hiniHell’. He crossed 
the river unmolested and was allowed 
to encamp himself in a line along the 
river within three leagues of Krishna’s 
camp. Krishna then ordered a general 
advance upon the enemy arranging 
his army in eleven divisions The 
King ordered his front divisions to 
deliver the attack, perhaps under the 
command of Kumaravirayya of 
Keringapatam ; when these were hurled 
back in confusion and chased into the 
King’s camp, he ordered a general 
charge, leading the attack himself. 
The suddenness of the onset and the 
w' eight with which it bore down the 
enemy made the use of the artillery, 
on which the Adil Shah counted 
much, impossible. The Adil Shah’s 
army was chased in hot pursuit right 
up to the hanks of the river, the king 
himself occupying the Adil Shah’s 
camp. The fmrsuit was stopped there, 
in spite of eager requests to press the 
advantage home. 

As soon as the king moved out of 
his camp in front of Kaichur, a party 
from among the garrison, consisting of 
200 horse, and the necessary comple- 
ment of foot and elephants, sallied out 
of the fort and kept hanging on his 
flank on the river side. When the 
defeat of the Adil Shah became known, 
this party attempted a re-entry into the 
fort but was kept out by the garrison 
within, as there was enmity between 
the commanders of the garrison within, 
and of the party outside. 
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The 8U00688 and the reeult 

The king found among the prisoners 
five of the more important commanders 
of the Adil Shah, including Salabat 
Khan, the Commander- in-Chief. The 
spoils of war included 4,000 horses of 
Ormuz, J 00 elephants, and 400 heavy 
cannon, besides small ones ; there were, 
besides, 900 gun-carriages with many 
tents and pavilions. The king lost 
more than 10,000 of his army. The 
king then returned to his camp at 
Kaichur and prosecuted the siege 
with greater vigour than ever before. 
Through the invaluable assistance of 
Christao de Figueyredo and his 20 
musquetteers, who rendered service by 
snipping the garrison on the walls, the 
city fell on the 20th day after the 
battle of Kaichur, Having shewn the 
greatest clemency to the inhabitants of 
the fallen fortress, Krishna was about 
to start on his homeward inarch. Then 
there arrived in his camp ambassadors 
from the Zemelluco, (Nizam-ul-mulk ; 
Burhan Nizam Shah), Madremalluco 
(Imad-ul-mulk) ; Destuy (Dastur-ul- 
mulk), Virido (Amir Barid) and other 
nobles of the kingdom of the Dekhan, 
with messages of congratulation upon 
his victory, and a demand for the res- 
toration of the Adil Shah’s territory 
taken from him in the course of the 
the war, on |)ain of their joining the 
Adil Shah and making common cause 
with him. Krishna Ueva returned a 
haughty answer that he would go and 
meet them himself rather than ’expect 
them, and set forward upon his march 
to Vijayanagar. 

While in residence at Hospet 
(Nagalapura) he received an ambas- 
sador from the Adil Shah who charg- 
ed the king with having broken the 
peace of long duration and demand- 
ed restitution of all that he had taken 
from him. It was in answer to this that 
he is said to have given the famous 
reply that the A<lil Shah should come 
and kiss his feet. The ambassador 
returned. Krishna is said to have 
gone to meet the Adil Shah on his 
friontier, and failing to meet him there 
marched upon Bijapur, which he occu- 
pied for some time till he was com- 
pelled by water famine to quit the 
place. He returned by way of Mudkal. 


When the Adil Shah returned to 
Bijapur and saw the havoc worked on 
the beautiful city, he blamed himself 
for not having tendered his 
submission. Then Assad Khan of 
Belgaum volunteered to go on a 
mission to Krishna, who was then at 
Mudkal. Having arrived there, he 
threw the blame of the Adil Shah’s 
recalcitrancy upon the commamicr-iri 
chief Salabat Khan who was then pri- 
soner, and Krishna ordered his death 
in a rage. The order was carried 
out and Assad Khan tied to Uelgaum, 
hisja^/ur, from which he would not 
even go to head-quarters. It was after 
this futile mission that Krishna found 
vent tc» his anger in the destruction of 
Gulharga and in the attempt to set up 
one of the sons of Mahmud Shah II 
U[)on the throne of a united iihamani 
kingdom “ giving his two brothers an 
annuity of 50,000 pagodas each. After 
the return of tlie king to IHisnaga, 
which took plaite in the same year m 
which he had left, nothing more passed 
between him and the Vdallcao worthy 
of record, relating either to ])cace or 
war.’ 

Nuniz’s Narrative Examined 

In the whole of Nuniz’s narrative 
the part relating to the battle and the 
siege of Kaichur hears the impress of 
a personal reminiscence, and may be 
taken as substantially a correct version 
of the facts 

The admission of a captain from the 
Adil Shah and the keeping out (»f one 
part of the garrison would warrant tin; 
assumption that there had been soinii 
attempt to gain back Kaichur on the 
part of the Adil Shah; and so it miisr. 
have been that Krishna Deva went to 
rejieal a fiossible attempt at the capture 
of Kaichur by the Adil Shah. Nuniz’s 
attempt to give a reason for Krishna’s 
breaking the peace with the Adil 
Shah does not ^ttand on the same 
footing, as, in regard to what took place 
in the Councils ol Krishna, the chro- 
nicler could hardly have had any first- 
hand information. One can understand 
Krishna’s attempt to bring the Adil 
Shah to submission wdth a view to a 
final assertion of his superiority, though 
such an attempt naturally would stiffen 
up the Adil Shah and gain for him the 
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sympathy of his brother chieftains of 
the Bhamani kingdom. For, the phrase 
‘ kissing the foot ’ is more Mussalman 
in character than Hindu, and means 
no nuire humiliation than a sur- 
render at discretion Tht' actual fault 
of Krishna’s policy towards these 
princes does come in w^hen he is said 
to have made the attempt to set a 
l^hamani primal ( n the throne and 
put the other two jirinces on pension 
from the ’Freasury of Vijayanagar 
This, however, as Mr. Sewell has point- 
ed out, is historically inaccurate. ’Fhe 
eldest of the tln*t‘.e priru^es, who some 
time earlier were under honourable 
surveillance in (Julharga, was no- 
minally the Hhiimani Sidtan ' and actu 
ally w as on the throne. 'J'he two others 
followed m the pr(‘carious but exalted 
position during the next few^ years 
after the liattle. Hero again, perhaps, 
is a confusion in post-dating a previous 
incident. Krishna might as well liave 
attemjitod this when he ’made tlie 
raid against Gulharga from l^irupati 
after the wars against the Gajapati, If 
such an attempt had actually been made- 
succossfully, as Nuniz would have us 
believe, inscriptions of a later date 
would give indications in giving him a 
title sued) as the Dakshina Suratraua 
or Kal Varga Smiraiiatlia panacharya 
or some eijuivalonl of it. Those docu- 
ments are silent and the Amuktamal- 
yada, whic.h mentions the destruction 
of Gulharga and Sagare, fails to men- 
tion Kaichur. d’liose transactions have 
to 1)0 dismissed as ill-founded, if not 
actually unfoundiid. Nor is the [lart 
of th('. y(^ar Ixitwecn the 1 Otli of June 
and the end, enough for a return to 
Vijayanagar, then a jiursuit of the 
Adil Shah as fai as Bijapur, then a 
return to head-ijuarters and a further 
invasion of Gulharga. 

The actual course of events would 
then appear to he that the Adil Shah 
made an atlomjit to n^cover Kaichurand 
began operation, s by (uiuiting a party 
in his favour in Kaudnir and throwing 
in a ])ow^erful garrison. Krishna 
laid siege to the fort and attacked the 
enemy in the field. Defeating him in 
liattle, he captured the town. Keturn- 
ing to head-quaters, he undertook a 
raid into Bijapur territories with a view 
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to striking terror into the heart of 
the enemy and bringing him to terms, 
with but partial success The peace 
lasted during his own lifetime, but was 
no more permanent than that. There 
is an inconsistency in the attitude of the 
other Muhammadan chiefs as we find 
it depicted in Nimiz. These were in 
no condition to make any eflective in- 
tervention possible. Nor had their in- 
ternal jealousies had time to be for- 
gotten. The possil)ility of dominance 
by Amir Jiarid, in whose possession 
the J^hamani princes were, was too 
real to admit of their concerting 
a common policy against their Hindu 
neighbours. This seems the position 
of international politics in the iJekhan 
derivable from a comparative reading 
of b'erishta and the l^ortiiguese chro- 
nicles, and juore light is necessary to 
put the matter beyond doubt. 

The last deoade 

With the Imttle of liaichur and the 
events that followed close upon it, we 
cojue to the end of Krishna liaya’s wars 
and the remaining ter# ycmrs were 
devoted to the work of peaceful admi- 
nistration. The dream of Salnva Nara- 
singa, or Narasimha, was realised, and 
the most troublesome neighbours 
were taught to respect the power of 
Krishna. The Empire was quite 
intact, as it was in the last days of his 
predecessors, nay as it never was either 
before or after liim under the Vijaya- 
nagar rulers, excefit on the side of 
(joa, where Belgaum had fallen into 
the hands of the Adil Shah, whose 
minister Assad Klian held possession 
of it. According to the chronicle of 
Nuni/, Krishna Dova abdicates in 
favour of his son Tirumala ilaya, who 
died, according to the same authority, 
of poison administered to Kim by the 
minister 'J'imma])pa Dannayaka, sou 
of Haliiva 'J’linma. This story has in 
it inaccuracies which would stamp it 
as untrue. Krishna charged this Tim- 
mappa, his father Saluva Timma and 
his brother Saluva Govmda in 
public durbar, and threw them in 
prison, where they remained three 
years. At the end of this period Tim- 
mappa, the son, escaped to a hill fort 
and hold out against the king’s forces 
for some time. When at last he sur- 


rendered to the superior force of 
Ayyayparasa (Ajaboissa of Nuniz), the 
eyes of the three prisoners were put out 
and they were allowed to languish 
in prison, as they were Brahmans. 
Timmappanayaka died in prison 
and Saluva Timma and Gamdaja 
(another son) remained in prison, says 
Nuniz. This last is perhaps only a 
mistake for Timma’s brother Govinda- 
raja. 

There is no doubt that Krishna had 
a son Tirumala Raya, who was old 
enough to be governor of a province 
There are records of three others, who 
call themselves sons also. Krishna 
had three (jueens : Tirumaladovi, the 
daughter of the king of Seringapatam 
(nut of the royal family of Mysore), 
(.’hinnadevi generally taken to be a 
favourite dancing girl and his earliest 
love ; and lastly the Gajapati princess 
called 'i’ukka in literature, whose name 
does not figure prominently other- 
wise. 'J'he former two have copper 
casts of them along with tlie king 
at 'i'iriipati. Tirumala Raya was prob- 
ably the son of Tirumaladevi and 
appears to have predeceased his father. 
So tar as the available inscriptions go, 
except for the fact that there is a 
grant made by Tirumalayya Deva, son 
of Krishna Raya, dated ’Saka 1446, i 
there is no other mention of this prince 
in a ruling ca])acity. The other sons 
appear as ecjually subordinate governors 
only, ’rhero is another i*ecord dated 
’Saka 1448 w4iich slates that Achyu- 
taraya was ruling in V^ijayanagara. 
With the exception of this single record 
there is nothing to indicate any 
break of continuity in the reign of 
Krishna Deva Itaya. On the contrary 
there are inscriptions from year to year 
even including this same ’Saka year 
1448, which state in so many words that 
Krishna Raya was ruling in Vijaya- 
nagar. What is very much worse for the 
story of Nuniz, Saluva Govindaraja, 
the brother of Saluva Timma, instead 
of being a prisoner, eating his heart in 
Vijayanagar, makes a grant from his 
fief of Ummattur in A.D. 1529. As 
far, therefore, as the evidence of in- 
scriptions goes there is not the slightest 

1. 189 of 1896, KpigrMphigts* oollection. 

2. No. 84 A. Huiiterworth aud VeuugopUa 
Cbetty, Nellore inscriptions. 
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support to this story of Nuniz, either 
about Krishna’s abdication or of Saluva 
Timma’s treason against his sovereign. 
Nor has popular tradition handed down 
anything purporting this infamy on 
the part of the servant or cruelty as 
against the master. Krishna continued 
to rule till A. D. 1530 and having 
beaten back an attempt to recover 
Raichur on the part of the Adil Shah, 
he died in the course of active prepa- 
rations for an invasion of Belgaum 

Krishna Deva Raya as Emperor 

The period of Krishna’s rule was 
occupied in a series of efforts to 
restore to the Empire its integrity and 
assure it a permanent peace. In both 
these he must be given credit for hav- 
ing achieved his objects. There was 
no sign of any trouble on the Kalin ga 
side. Even on the Mussalman frontier 
the active operations of Kutub Shah 
of Golkonda kejit (piite clear of the 
Vijayanagar frontier during the ten 
years of active warfare during Krishna’s 
lifetime. While still the wars were 
going on, Krishna found time to active- 
ly direct the administration and carry 
out large schemes of works of public 
utility and beneficence. His benefac- 
tions to the temples of South India 
have been referred to already. He 
took an active interest in the fostering 
of both Sanskrit and Telugu literatures, 
having been himself an author of un- 
common ability in both languges, though 
only one Telugu work of his survives 
to-day to give us an idea of his activity 
in this direction. He was a Vaishnava 
hynself, but like all enlightened Hindu 
rulers with a tolerance of other persua- 
sions, which went far beyond mere 
sufferance i nto active benefactions. 
He kept his eyes well on the Governors 
and the Viceroys, so that no wrong- 
doing in the Empire ever escaped 
notice. When such were brought to 
his notice he looked into the complaints 
with a conscientious interest that gave 
the best guarantee against the slight- 
est miscarriage of justice. The tradi- 
tional date of death contained in a 
verse ascribed to Allasani Peddana 
takes the event five years earlier than 
it happened in A.D. 1530, as Krishna’s 
records in Epigraphs reach up to that 
date. 
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Chaptbb XVI 

' THE DECLINE OF THE 
VIJAYANAGAR EMPIRE 

Achyuta Raya— Rebellion of Vira Naraeimha 
Raya— Aohyuta'8 incapable administration — 
The three brothers— Sadasiva Raya— Union 
of the Muhammadan Sultans —Division of 
the Empire— Venkatapathi Raya — Disputed 
succession— Rama Rhya 11— Sri RauRa and 
his successors. 

Aohyuta Raya 

With the death of Krishna Deva 
Raya, we come upon a period of 
Vijayanagar History, which is some- 
what confused and upon which hither- 
to we have had hut little historical 
information of a definite character 
beyond what is contained in Ferishta 
'J’he chronicl-e of Nuniz stopped short 
in the middle of the reign of Achyuta. 
What exactly was the trend of events 
afterwards, which culminated in the 
battle of Talikotali is what has to he 
unfolded. We shall proceed to do so 
from what material is available to us 
in regard to this particular period from 
hitherto little used and imperfectly ex- 
ploited sources of information. When 
Krishna Deva died in 1530, Achyuta 
was probably in Chandragiri and got 
himself anointed to the throne in 
Tirupati, He seems to have been the 
only surviving brother of Krishna, the 
other brother Ranga having probably 
passed away before him. Achyuta was 
himself a married man and had a son 
old enough to install as Yuvaraja on 
his Coronation. He is generally known 
by the designation Chikka Hava, 
although his real name was Venkata. 

Rebellion of Vira Narasimha Raya 

The last years of the reign of 
Krishna Deva Raya seem to have been 
a period of disturbance and disorganis- 
ation in the empire. At any rate it 
seems certain that the farther [irovinces 
of the Choia and Fandya country 
showed a tendency to breakaway from 
the empire. The chief leader of this 
movement appears to have been one 
of the important viceroys of Ivrishna by 
name Vira Narasimha Raya, otherwise 
known as Saluva Nayaka He seems 
to have been known by the familiar 
designation of Sellappa, the Chellappa 
of the Sanskrit Kavya. Why he 
actually revolted we do not know for 
certain, but it is clear that he did re- 


volt, was defeated in the field and had 
to fly to the Travancore country for 
refuge. A Pandya king carried a com- 
plaint against this Governor to the 
head-quarters ; and immediately on his 
accession, Achyuta Raya sot out on a 
punitive expedition to punish him, and 
reached Sriraugam. It was tuere that 
a brother-in-law of his, Salaka Raju 
Timma Raju, volunteered to lead the 
expedition to the Tiruvadi country 
(Travancore) if Achyuta would entrust 
him with the commission. He went 
forward with the permission of Acb- 
yuta, defeated the Travancore Raja and 
brought Vira Narasimha Raya him- 
self a prisoner. About the same time 
another powerful Nayaka, Nagamii, sot 
up a revolt in Madura, his own govern- 
ment against whom an expedition had 
to be sent, which succeeded so far as 
to bring the powerful Nayaka prisoner 
to the bead- quarters, liither in that 
expedition itself or in another one 
subsequent to that, Vira Narasimha 
must have been defeated and tied to 
Travancore for protection. 

Aohyuta’s incapable administration 

Having thus disposed of this power- 
ful rebel, Achyuta was able to make pro- 
gress through his dominions; and along 
the same route as his father had done 
previously lie returned to head-(|uarters 
to find his Mussalrnan neighbours ac- 
tive on the northern frontier. He set 
forward to Itaichur, which had been 
taken by the Adil Shah. Achyuta is .said 
to have taken possession of it aftei' a 
siege, and driven the Adil Shah to make 
an abject submission. It was jirobably 
in the course of this expedition that 
he made a grant for the merit of his 
mother, while in camp on the 
banks of the Krishna river. It 
was after this incident that a change 
had obviously come over him and liis 
brothers-in law, the elder and the 
younger Tirumala Raya, sons of Sala- 
karaju, get to wield extraordinary 
influence in the state and Achyuta 
Raya is hardly heard of as the ruler. 
The exercise of authority by the two 
brothers- in-law of Achyuta, whose 
family till then did not jday any very 
prominent part, naturally created a 
party of opposition, which perhaps 
found some .support in the royal family 
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Hself. The leaders of this opposition 
were the three brothers, who became 
famous in history afterwards, of whom 
the two elder, Rama and Tirumala, 
were .sons-iu-law of king Ivrishna 
himself. These had the siqipiua of 
the Dowager Queens, and thu^ were 
able to set up a strong and powerful 
o|)position to the regime of the two 
brothers in-law of Achyuta The three 
brothers came of a family, whieli could 
claim among its ancestors generations 
of distinction in the empire, reaching 
l)ack to the reign of the great Devaraya 
himself Ibit to begin with, these 
brothers seemed content to remain in 
their governments so long as .\ehyuta 
himself was actively ruling 

The three brothers 

We have no information as to 
how (exactly the change came alxmt, 
but it is clear that a change did 
come about after the year iridT), 
when Acbyiita's inHuence did dimi- 
nish and (treated very consideral)le 
disconUmt among the chieftains of the 
empiric generally, ^riie elder Tirumala, 
of tile two brothers- in-law of Achyuta, 
scorns to have lieen the man at the 
head-(piarterK,who had possession of the 
treasury and exercised the authority of 
th(3 king, perhaps in the interests of 
his family and to the detriment of the 
empire. When the opposition was 
growing strong and was likely lo give 
itself vent in action, this man impru- 
dently called in the. help of tlie Adil 
Shah of Bija})ur. 'That was (uiough 
to throw the government into dis(;redit 
and gather round the throt^ brothers, 
perhaps the morii patriotic elomeiits, m 
an effort to set aside the government 
of Achyuta and of his son, and sot up 
instead a son of Achyuta’s late brother 
Ranga on the throne. This movement 
found active support in the queens of 
Krishna Deva ]Uya, who were still 
influential Moving rapidly at the 
head of an army Hama and liis brothers 
were able to overcouie the mad Tiru- 
mala (Hoje Tirumala) and plac.ed 
Sadasiva on t\n^ throne. They 
then marched forward immediate- 
ly to meet tfie allied armies of Ahmed- 
nagar, Ibdarand Golkonda, which were 
marching to the aid of the mad nigent 
upon Vijayanagar. This was the be. 
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ginning of the seriefl of wars between 
the brothers, headed by Kama, and the 
MuBKalman Sultans, which culi^inated 
ultimately in the battle of 'J'alikotah. 
Various campaigns in these 
wars find detailed description in 
the Telugu Kavyain Rainarajiyamu, in 
which ail the three brothers Kama. 
Tirmiiala and Venkata, four sons of 
Kama, two sons of Tiruinala and two 
nephewHof these*, brothers, distinguished 
themselves; and the localities concerned 
are loc.alities on the debatable frontier 
along the Krishna. Kadasiva was 
nominally the ruler but the three bro- 
thers exercised all real authority in 
the state. 

Sadasiva Raya 

Sadasiva’s reign begins in 154*2-411 
and almost immediately a large 
southern invasion was called for and 
was entrusted to two coiisins of the 
Kama Kaya brothers, by name Kama- 
raju-Vittala and Tirurnala, the latter 
being popularly known as (Ihinna 
Timma. This is about the time when 
both the Portuguese and the enter- 
prising ruler of Travancore, Udaya 
Martanda Varman, showed them- 
selves very active. The Portuguese 
had effec^ted settlement on the fishery 
coast and had sot about seriously con- 
verting the fisher-folk to Christianity, 
the conversion Ixung made inoresignili- 
cant to the empire by the transference 
of allegiance to the l^ortugue.se by the 
fact of the convtii’sion. A little later 
on tins Martanda Varman of Travan- 
core made himself so far successful 
that his I lower extended across from 
coast to (joast, so that he had one of 
his governors at Kayal on the east 
coasi of Tinnevelly. That was rather 
a serious inroad into the territory of 
the empire and retpiired to be handled 
with promptitude and thoroughness 
It is this cam})aign of the brothers 
Ramaraju-Vittala and Chinna Tiiuiua 
that was constantly referred to as the 
devastating invasions of the ‘ Hadages' 
in the letters of .Francis Xavier. The 
invasion was so successful that a pillar 
of victory was erected on the 
Tambraparni. The expedition marched 
further into the Travancore country 
and brought even the Tiriivadi Kajyam 
under tribute to the empire. Kauiaraju- 


Vittala at any rate marched across the 
whole extent of the empire and 
distinguished himself in one of the 
campaigns against the Adil Shah. The 
younger of the two leaders Chinna 
Timma was left behind to organise the 
new province and put it under a 
sufficiently energetic government to 
keep off a recurrence of these dangers. 
It must have been after the retirement 
of this Chinna Timma from that 
government that Visvanatha Nayaka 
was enabled to lay the foundations of 
the independent Nayakships of Madura. 
His son Kumara Krishnappa undertook 
an invasion of Ceylon in behalf of 
Chinna Timma and Visvanatha himself 
probably held his governorship in sub- 
ordination to Chinna Timma. 

Union of the Muhammadan Sultans 

On the northern frontier, hostilities 
between the Plindu state and its 
Muhammadan neighbours (jontinued as 
active as before, but the hostility was 
not always between the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans. The five kingdoms 
springing out of the one Bhamani king- 
dom had each one developed itself so far 
that peacje between them in spite of 
common religion became impossible. 
They divided themselves easily into two 
camps, although the alliances wore 
constantly shifting in kaleidoscopic 
patterns Bijafmr stands on the one 
side and Ahmednagar on the other 
during the greater part of this period, 
the other states taking the one side or 
the other, but generally that of Ahmed- 
nagar. During these caiufiaigns, as a 
rule, Jfijapur sought the assistance of 
Vijayaiiagar against its neighbours. 
Kama Kaya always took advantage of 
tlie opportunities thus offered to render 
the assistance and by so doing gained 
a distinct advantage for Vijayanagar. 
After two campaigns, he grew so accus- 
tomed to victory against the Muham- 
madans that he got into the habit of 
considering them as enemies, of whom 
he had no need to be anxious at all, 
so much so that he got habitually to 
neglect in his campaigns the prudence 
of not hurting or offending their feel- 
ings too much. It was the damage 
and destruction committed by this 
neglect of the general caution that 
indicated clearly, to the Muhammadan 
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states, the danger they were in of being 
ultimately overwhelmed. Through the 
mediation of the Kutub Shah, the 
Muhammadan Sultans came to an 
understanding among themselves and 
united for once in a common cause 
against the powerful Hindu neigh- 
bour. They came to an understand- 
ing in a secret conference, agreed to 
lay side their differences and orga- 
nized their resources so well as to 
be able to advance upon Vijayanagar 
itself before Kama Kaya knew of 
this pre-concerted joint action^ Even 
when he beared of it, he was so 
confident of his own power that the 
possibility of a defeat never entered his 
mind. He made his preparations, and 
pushed forward his armies so rapidly 
that the Vijayanagar army was able to 
occupy all the fords of the river 
Krishna. 

When the Muhaimnadan armies 
reached the river they found all 
the passages held in such strength 
that they had to delay and dodge to 
effect a crossing. At last the Muham- 
madans effected the crossing of the 
river, thd vast Hindu army fell back 
upon its camps and resisted the 
onslaughts of the Muhammadans 
successfully and turned the tables 
upon them and almost succeeded in 
sweeping them into the river, when 
an accident disabled old Kama Kaya, 
who was taken prisoner and carried 
to the camp of the Nizam Shah of 
Ahmednagar. Having suffered the most 
at his hands, he immediately cut oft 
his head and exhibited it to the 
Hindu army on a pole. A sudden jianic 
seized the Hindu army and the result- 
ing disorganisation made anything but 
a retreat impossible. The two surviving 
brothers led the armies back to Vijaya- 
nagar and evacuated the strong citj 
itself unaccountably Tae Muham- 
madan armies marched victorious!} 
and were surprised to find the cit} 
evacuated They took possession of il 
and after destroying it partially anc 
plundering it thoroughly, they wen 
back to their states. With this damagi 
to the imperial city, with the beginning! 
of which the foundation of the empire 
itself was laid, began the decline of thi 
empire, from which she never wai 
able to recover. 
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Division of the Empire 

The remaining portion of its story 
is briefly told. The elder of the two 
brothers, Tirumala, retired to Penn- 
konda which thenceforward became the 
head- quarters of the empire, although 
Vijayanagar still continued to he a 
royal city, till in a few years it became 
neglected. Through the assistance of 
his brother Venkatadri, whose govern- 
ment lay along the frontier of the Ku- 
tub Shah's, Tirumala was still able to 
maintain his empire intact, although 
constantly attacked by Bijapur and 
(rolkonda from the north Probably 
about four or five years after the battle 
of Talikotah Sadasiva died, at any rate 
we hear nothing more of him. Tirumala 
had to stand a siege at Penukonda itself 
from the MuhammadarH, l)ut was able 
to beat them ofl successfully into their 
own frontiers 

At "his death about A. D. 1571 
however he was able to band down 
the empire intact, l)ut committed 
the mistake of dividing it practically 
among his three surviving sons. The 
eldest Sri lianga was the emperor, 
with the head-quarters at Penukonda, 
and had for his own government the 
most responsible portion, the i*enu- 
konda viceroyalty and the north. The 
next son Kama was given the vicoroy- 
alty of Seringapatam with all the ter- 
ritory that went along with it, and the 
last of them Venkatapathi had for his 
charge the viceroyalty of Madura, which 
seems to have carried along with it all 
the southern governments, with Madura 
for his viceregal head-(iuarters. About 
the year 1579-80, 8ri Kanga was 
again attacked, Penukonda was laid 
siege to and tiie Emperor himself taken 
prisoner. He had therefore to cnange 
his capital from Penukonda to Chandra- 
giri, wliere he died childless in 1580. 
Kama also died in Serin gapatam, 
leaving two sons, just betore his elder 
brother. 

Venkatapathi Raya 

In 1580, therefore, Venkatapathi 
succeeded to the empire, the two young 
sons of Tirumala remaining with 
him at head-quarters, the provinces 
being again entrusted to governors 


appointed by tlie Emperor. A rebellion 
in Madura called for imperial interven- 
tion, and Venkatapathi sent his nephew 
Tirumala to put down the rebellion. 
Instead of doing this, Tirumala made 
common cause with the enemies, and 
marched away to his own viceroyalty 
of Seriugapatam, ol which government 
he was dispossessed by one of his sub- 
ordinate chieftains in A 1). IblU. 

This subordinate chieftain was the 
IJdayar of Mysore, known to liistory as 
Kaja Udayar. He was the founder of 
the family, the present illustrious re- 
presentative of whicli IS His Highness 
the Maharaja Krishnarajendia Udayar 
of Mysore. The acquisition hycon<[uest 
of the viceroyalty of Sermgapatam in 
A, D. IbKJ, Kaja Udayar got coiiliriu- 
ed hy a grant of the emperor Venkata- 
pathi in 1012. Thus ended one of tne 
three premier vicoroyaities o! the 
empire, Seriugapatam. Venkata con- 
tinued to rule the rest ol tiie empire 
efliciently and succossfully till Hi 1 4, 
having more than once estalilislied nis 
authority l)y force of arms over the 
southern powers 

Disputed sucoession 

He was succeeded by an adopted 
sou, popularly known as Giukka 
Kaya, but in formal style as Sri 
Kanga. This Kanga, wno may be 
called Kanga 11 for convenience, was 
the younger of the two sons of 
Venkata’s brotlier Kama, who had been 
adopted by Venkata himseil. His suc- 
cession was disputed hy one Jagga 
Kaya, a brother of one ol Venkata s 
four or live queens, who had vir at least 
claimed to have had a son. The rebel 
chieftain was so far successful that he 
confined the ill-fated Kanga li together 
with his (jueon and four children (three 
boys and one girl) in his j)aiace so 
closely that his escape was impossible. 
This action of Jagga Kaya threw the 
empire into two hostile camps, that of 
the loyalists and of the rebels. Except- 
ing the Nayakas of Tanjoro, Achyuta 
and his son KagUunatha, and one 
Yachania Isayaka, the founder perhaps 
of the present Venkatagiri family, all 
the rest had joined Jagga Kaya. When 
in desperation, Jagga Ka}a conj]>eilod 
Kanga to commit suicide, after killing 
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his children and his (pieen, Yachama 
the loyalist, managed to smuggle out 
one of the sons, by name Kama, through 
the good o dices of a waslierman. 
With this prince in his possession, 
Yachama certainly fell he bad some- 
thing to fight for, and feeling that he 
would b(3 overpowered by the largV 
number of chieftains on the other side, 
ho moved rapidly southwards to the 
protection of the powerful Tanjore. 
Nayaka, who offered ready asyinin to 
the young fugitive and his doughty 
champion. Jagga Jiava and his friends 
marched rajiidly on to ellect a junction 
with the Nayak of Madura, who was 
advancing to meet them near 'TrieJono- 
poly and came together on tlie other 
side of th(' Koleroon river opposite thf 
island of Srirangain. 

Rama Kaya 11 

'The Tanjore Nayaka marched for- 
ward with luinia and the Yachama and 
having lu'.aton tee enemy at a place 
called I’ojjpur (now Tohm-) near tlie 
grand anient defeated tlio enemy com- 
pletely, the traitor Jagga Kaya falling 
in battle. Me now raised the. imperial 
fugitive to the throne as Kama II. The 
empire suffertul mortal injury by this 
rehollion, and th(' sii(‘.cess in the l>attl(^ 
of 4\:)j)j)ur did not bring peae.e to tlie 
empire. Kama, or those*, that were 
loyal to him, had t(» make good his 
position hy various actions in his 
favour against tlui individual chief- 
tains of the empire. 1 luring this 
se>ri('>s of campaigns, the Muhamma- 
dans oil tlie northern frontieu* hcjgan a 
course of active, intervention, hy which 
they w^ore able ultnnately in take 
possession succ(^sHfnlly of various dis- 
tricts under the J’eniikonda viceroyalry. 
Charidragiri as the royal head-(jU!Lrters 
l>Gcame dangerou s, and one Ghenria or 
Giiennappa, a hrother-indaw of the 
loyalist Yachama Nayaka, vv<int to 
war against Lingana of Velur and 
took ])ossession ol that fortress in 
behalf of the empernj . 'rue emperor 
for a short wnik* held Ids capital in 
this city. It vva^ this Gheiina that 
built the towui of Ghennapattana, the 
modern Madras, which was given 
over to the Gompany by the successor 
of Kama, by name ISri Kanga m 
A. 1). lGb9. 
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Sri Ranga and his saooesBorB 

Rama was succeeded by Sri Hanga. 
whose imperial possession had shrunk 
to such narrow dimensions that 
^)e liad constantly to he ho[)ping 
from chieftain to chieftain for support 
against the rebellious Nayakas. A 
battle was fought against Mysore in 
behalf of this Sri Uanga at Krode, 
after which Sri lianga is found in the 
court of the Sivafipa Nayaka of Ikkeri, 
(or Bednore) after this incident, about 
A. J) i(‘)44. There is one other 
memher of the imperial family of the 
last dynasty of Vijayanagar, in whose 
behalf an attempt was made perhaps to 
recover Mysore. He was defeated in 
this attempt at Hassan in Mysoi’e, and 
it was to him as the direct descendant 
of the great Rama Raya that the 
TeJugu poem Ramarajiyamu or Nara- 
[lati Vijayamu was dedicated. 

During all this time, Golkonda and 
Bijapur, the two southern Muham- 
madan states, had come to an under- 
standing between themselves. The 
former had marked out for its sphere the 
Karnatic Payeen Ghat (Karnatic below 
the Ghats), and the latter Karnatic 
Bala Ghat (or Karnatic above the Ghats). 
The attention of the other three 
Sultans had to be turned northwards 
soon after the battle of Talikotah, as 
the Moghuls under Akbar made a 
substantial advanc ^ on the south side 
of the Vindhyas, and liegan the series 
of Dekhan wars of the Moghuls, which 
ended with the conquest both of 
Ihjapur and Golkonda This is by 
the emperor Auraugazob in the eighties 
of the 17th century It is from out of 
the Moghul viceroyalty that the modern 
Nizam’s Dominions sprang and the 
Nawahshi}) of the Karnatic, which 
constitutes a substantial part of the 
present Madras l*residency. The 
soutnern invasions of the Bijapur 
Sultans were entrusted to Shaji, the 
Mabaratta and his sons vvno were able 
to eiiect large conquests both in the 
Bala Ghat and even in the Payeen 
Ghats, although anything like a sub- 
stantial advance in Mysore was held in 
check by the ancestors of the present 
Maharaja. Thus the Hindu state of 
Mysore now remains the only part of 
the Vijayanagar empire, continuing the 


traditions of the Vijayanagar pjmpire 
and the Hindu rule that that Empire 
typified. 

Chapteh XVII 
THE DECCAN 

Early HiHtory—The Andhras —Prosperity under 
the Andhra rulers -The Ohalukyas, a retro- 
spect— The Rashtrakutas— The Kingdom of 
Vengi— The later Chalukyas- The Yadavas— 
The first Muhammadan invasions— The 
Kakatiyas— The Toghlak invasion — The 
Bhamani Kingdom founded. 

Early HiBtory 

The Deccan (the Dakshina or the 
Dakshinapatha of the ancient days) is 
the name given to that part of India 
which lies between the Vindhya moun- 
tains in the north and the Krishna 
and the Tungabhadra rivers in the 
south. On the west it is washed by 
the Arabian Sea, and on the east it is 
hounded by the Bay of Bengal. It 
therefore includes at the present day 
the larger part of the Presidency of 
Bombay, all the Dominions of the 
Nizam and theNotthern Circars of the 
Madras Presidency. The Vindhya 
Mountains have always constituted a 
barrier in the north, and have consider- 
ably influenced the course of its history 
by making it difficult for the conquerors 
of Hindustan to extend their sway to 
the south. Some of the most famous 
Indian rivers — the Narbada, the 
Ta|)ti, the Godavari and the Krishna 
— lie within its borders and have from 
time immemorial contributed very 
largely towards the prosperity of its in- 
habitants. It was ruled successively 
by numerous dynasties, Hindu and 
Muhammadan, (each with its share of) 
great heroes and statesmen. The 
Telugus and the Maharattas look back 
into the history of ancient and medie- 
val Deccan with feelings of genuine 
pride. The Muhammadans can point 
to the achievements of the Sultans of 
the Bhamani Kingdom, the magni- 
ficence of Golconda and Bijapur, 
and the grandeur of the modern . 
Nizams of Hyderabad. The Deccan 
is also the land sanctified by the 
heroic deeds of Sivaji and the 
glorious struggle of Maharatta inde- 
pendence. It was from the Deccan 
that the great empires of the past, 
which fiourished in the days of 


Mohamad Ibn Tagblak as well as in 
those of Aurangazeb and his successors, 
received their death blow. It would be 
a mistake to suppose that the history 
of India is made up only of the achieve- 
ments of the emperors of Hindustan ; 
as much importance must be ascribed 
to the story of the Deccan Kingdoms. 

In very early times the Deccan was 
covered with the impenetrable forest 
of the Dandaka. According to the 
Puranas, Agastya was the first to cross 
the Vindhyas and enter the southern 
portion of India. This legend may 
have a historical basis and it signifies 
to us that in those primitive times it 
was the Brahmin Rishis that explored 
the unexplored tracts of India, and 
carried the torch of Aryan civilization 
and culture to the lands of the Non- 
Aryans. In the wake of these 
Missionaries followed princes and 
military adventurers, who founded 
kingdoms in the Deccan, the earliest 
of which was Vidarbha (Berar). The 
Maharashtra, and Kalinga (Northern 
Circars and Orissa) were next colonised, 
the latter rather ineli’ectively. While 
the Sanskrit language was able to 
triumph in the Western Deccan, in the 
east which was occupied by the 
Andhras, the people were able to resist 
the influence of the Aryan language 
and retain their own speech. No other 
kingdoms were however founded for 
a long time 

The Andhras 

IMie Andhras were the first to be- 
come a great power in the Deccan. In 
the days of Chandragupta (320 — 298 
B. C.), the founder of the Mauryan 
Empire, they were an independent 
people possessing thirty walled towns 
besides numerous villages, one hundred 
thousand infantry, two thousand 
cavalry and one thousand elephants. 
Sri Kakulam near the mouth of the 
Krishna was their capital, and their 
kingdom comprised the territory 
between the lower courses of the 
Krishna and the Godavari. In the days 
of Asoka (273 — 32 B. C.) they were 
tributary to the Mauryan Empire along 
with several other peoples of the 
Deccan — the Rishtikas, the Pitenikas, 
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the Aparantas and the Pulindas. With 
the break up of the Maiiryan Empire 
after the death of Asoka, the Andhras* 
recovered their independence under 
their King Simuka. In the reign of 
the second king Krishna, they extended 
their sway across the whole of the 
Deccan from sea to sea, in evidence 
of which exists an inscription at 
Nasik. In the reign of the third 
monarch a war arose between the 
Andhras and Kharavela, the King of 
Kalinga, in which the latter was victo- 
rious. In course of time however the 
power of the Andhras became so exten- 
sive, that i they were able to invade the 
kingdom of Magadha (in 28 B.G ) when 
they defeated and slew Susarrnan, the 
last of the Kanvas. This undoubtedly 
led to the annexation of Magadha. 
According to the Puranas there wore 
in ail thirty Andhra Kings who enjoyed 
the earth for a period of 4r)0 years ; 
and recent historians who have made 
a comparative study of the Puranas 
and the archaeological and numismatic 
sources of Indian History regard 240 
B. C. to 225 A. D as the period of the 
Andhra rule. 

Unfortunately, the record of political 
events during the four centuries of 
Andhra supremacy is very meagre In 
addition to wars with Kalinga and 
Magadha the Andhra Kings seem to 
have been engaged in a long contest 
with two foreign dynasties that found- 
ed kingdoms in Western India during 
the first century after Christ. One 
of these dynasties ruled over an 
extensive tract of territory extending 
from Southern Kajaputana to Nasik, 
including Surashtra or Kathiawar. 
The princes of this dynasty were 
known as Kshaharatas or Kshatrapas, 
the Indian form of the Persian term 
Satrap, which meant a governor or 
viceroy. Both the Kshatrapas, Bhu- 
maka and Nahapana (60 to 90 A. D.), 
were subordinate to the Kushan 
Empire of the north. For nearly a 
century they deprived the Andhra 
Kings of their western provinces. But 
the twenty-third Andhra king, 
Gautamiputra 'Sri 'Satakarni, defeated 
the Kshaharatas, destroyed their in- 
dependence and annexed their territory 
to his empire about 124 A. D. 


Another dynasty of Kshatrapas 
ruled in Malwa with Ujjain as their 
capital. Kudradamanl the greatest of 
them gave his daughter in marriage 
to the twenty-fourth Andhra king, 
Vasishti Putra Sri Pulumayi, though 
this alliance did not prevent a war 
between them. In one of these con- 
tests about J50A. D., Pulumayi was 
defeated and compelled to hand over 
to Rudradaman the territory lately 
reconquered from the Kshaharatas. In 
the reign of Yajna *Sri (173* — 202 A.D.) 
the struggle was renewed in which 
he got back a few of the lost terri- 
tories in commemoration of which new 
coins wore struck by him. This king 
seems to have been in possession of a 
navy. 

We do not know anything aboin the 
circumstances that led to the fall of the 
Andhra power. It might have been 
due to the irruption into India of 
foreign invaders whom the Puranas 
call Yavanas and ’Sakas. 

Prosperity under the Andhra rulers 

The Deccan reached a high level of 
civilisation during the period of the 
Andhra rule. Both Buddhism and 
Brahmanism flourished among the 
people and found patronage at the 
hands of rulers, though they were 
officially orthodox Hindus. Monas- 
teries were founded and richly endow- 
ed with lands ; kings caused caves to 
be cut in rocks, all for the use of the 
Buddhist monks ; and Brahmans were 
everywhere specially protected. There 
was extensive trade both by land and 
sea. Bharukaccha was the best known 
of the ports on the Western Coast, 
while the inland towns of Tagara, 
Paithana, Junnerand Karahataka were 
also centres of trade. The merchants 
were generally wealthy and carried on 
considerable trade, as the rate of 
interest in those days was low, which 
placed them in possession of the neces- 
sary capital. Both the artisans and 
merchants were organised into gilds 
which were ‘complete and effective.’ 
Means of communication were well 
provided and the whole empire was 
knit into a single unit. Literature 
flourished in the Court of kings and 
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special favour was shown to the verna^ 
cular and Prakit learning. 

The history of the Deccan iw laid in 
deep mystery for nearly tlirce centuries 
after the disajipearance of the Andhras. 
The western distric.ts were ruled by 
the Rashtrakutas while in the east 
were seen the faint liegiunmgs of 
Ballava power. A new epoch, liow- 
ever, commenced with the rise of the 
Chalukyas in the sixth century D. 

The Chalukyas. a retrospect 

The Chalukyas claimed to be a 
Kshatriya dynasty whose original home 
was Ayodhya, some, moiul^ers of which 
migrated to ibc south in search of better 
fortune. Jayasimha was the b)imder 
of the Chalukya Kingdom in the 
Deccan. His grandson iHilikesin I 
(550-b()) is known to have celebrated 
the Asvamedha sacrilicii in coiumemo 
ration of his wide (;on([Uosts and made 
Vatapi the capital of the kingdom, 
as noticed in an earlier chapter He 
was succeeded by his son Kirtivarman 
(r)0(^9r> A.D.) who subjugated the Nalas, 
and the Maiiryas of thes Koiikau, and 
reduced the Kadambas of Vanavasi to 
a tributary position. After him came his 
brother Mangalosa (596-608 A.D.) who 
extended the kingdom still further 
by conquering the Kalachuris of the 
Chedi Kingdom and the island of 
Kevatidvipa in the Arabian Sea. His 
last years were troubled with civil 
strife caused by his attempts to 
exclude his brother’s son Pulikesin LI 
from succession. All these attempts 
failed completely and Pulikesin 11 
ascended the throne in l)()K A ll. and 
was formally crowned king in (’>09. 

Ihilikesin II was undoubtedly the 
greate.st of the Chalukyan rulers. He 
extended his j)ower cn all sides till his 
emf)irc stretched across the whole of 
the Deccan, He put down a rebellion 
of the Rashtrakutas and reduced the 
Kadambas. Ho entered into an 
alliance with the Gangas of Chora 
(Maisur) and the Chief of the Alupas 
in Malabar. With a fleet of hundred 
ships he procetnled against Puri on the 
Western (kjasl and annexed it to his 
territory. North of his hereditary domi- 
nions he coiKiuerod Lata (S. Gujarat), 
Malwa and Gurjara. Towards the 
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^st he compelled the riilern of 
Kalinga and Southern Kosala to pay 
him tribute. He conquered the king- 
dom of Vengi between the lower 
conrses of the Godavari and the 
Krishna, which now took the place 
of the ancient Andhra Empire. His 
most formidable enemies were the Pal- 
lavas whose ca])ital Kan chi he be- 
sieged at one time. Jle invaded the 
I*andya, Kerala and Chula kingdoms, 
the rulers of which ultimately consent- 
ed to 1 >('(•( )m(i 1 1 is allies. While he was 
at tlui height of his power and glory, 
Harsha the great emperor of Northern 
India invaded the south, with the 
oi)ject of extending his territory in 
that direction. On the banks of the 
Narbada the Northern ruler was 
thoroughly defeatial. He made no 
further attt3mpt in this direction. It 
was soon after this achievement that 
Pulikesin assumed the title of Parames- 
vara, the lord paramount. 

The vast empire over which Puli- 
kesin 11 ruled was, for administrative 
purposes, divided into provinces, over 
some of which his own kinsmen wore 
placed as viceroys. His brother Vish- 
nuvardhana bocanie the Viceroy of 
Vengi, where he soon established 
the independent Kastern (^halukya 
Kingdom, w'hicli nourished till about 
j07U A. D , when it was absorbed 
into the ('holii Km|>ire. In the dis- 
trict about Nasik, Jayasimha, another 
brother, was made the Governor, A 
son of Pulikesin 11. Chandraditya by 
name, was the Viceroy ol a third ))ro- 
vinee. M'he tame of Pulikesin 11 
became so widespivad tliat Chosroes II, 
King of Persia, sent him an embassy to 
his c-ourt about the year (>27 A.D., the 
w'elcom (3 given tt) which is most vividly 
represented in one of the fresco- 
paintings in the caves of Ajanta 

'The de'ath of this great emperoi' was 
brought al)out in (j4*2 A. 1). when the 
Pallavas. the deadliest of his foes, 
besieged his capital Vatapi. captured 
it and defeated him in battle. For 
thirteen years after this date the 
Chalukya kingdom was in abeyance. 

It, w'as when Pulikesin 11 was the 
ruler of the C-halukya kingdom that 
the Deccan was visited by the famous 
Chinese travcllor Hiuon T.sang 
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((541 A. D.) The account which he 
left of his visit speaks highly of the 
greatness of Pulikesin II and the 
character of the people over whom he 
ruled. “ His ideas are large and 
profound and he extends widely his 
sympathy and benefactions. His 
subjects serve him with perfect 
self-devotion.” 

Pulikesin II was succeeded by his 
second son Vikramaditya I (()55-(5B0), 
who did a great deal to restore the 
fallen fortune of his family. By the 
time he came to the throne, the 
Pal lavas, the Cholas, the Pandyas and 
the other South Indian rulers threw ofl 
the Chaliikyan yoke. He therefore in- 
vaded their territory, captured Kanchi, 
the Pallava capital and compelled the 
Pallava King to remder him homage. 
He next proceeded against the other 
South Indian rulers and completely 
broke their power. It was in his time 
that a separate branch of the Chalukya 
dynasty Ibundod a kingdom in Gujarat. 

The wars with the Pallavas conti- 
nued under Vinayaditya (OSO-OG) the 
son, Vijayaditya (()9()-7BH) the grand- 
son, and Vikramaditya 11 (7315-40) 
the great-grandson of Vikramaditya. 
Kanchi was captured several times 
and the Pallava king humbled. .But 
troubles arose at home ; the Jiashtra- 
kutas, the predecessors of the Chaluk- 
yas in the Maharashtra country, wej-e 
ever on the watch to robol ; and in 
the. days of the Chalukya King, Kirti- 
vannan IT (74(5 TiB), they rose in revolt 
under Dantidurga, overthrew the 
Chalukya and established the Kashtra- 
kuta kingdom. It wasonl\ in the east, 
in Vengi, that the Chalukya power 
continued to flourish. 

I'lider the Chalukyas, Jainism ob- 
tained e.oTisidorable patronage and 
following in the Deccan. Jain poets 
wtue favoured l>y the rulers; Jain 
temples were constructed by them, 
and Jain scholars chosen to bo the 
spiritual advisers. Tliiddhism was 
declining even though Hiuen Tsang 
mentions the existence of Buddhist 
temples and monasteries. Brah- 
manism gradually revived. Temples 
dedicated to the Piiranic Gods, Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva wwe largely con- 
structed. It was also during this period 
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that the Parsis first came into Western- 
India. 

* The Rashtrakatai 

Dantidurga, the founder of the new 
Bashtrakuta Kingdom, ruled from 
754-00 A.D. He not only defeated the 
Chalukya King Kirtivannan II but ex- 
tended his sway over Kalinga, ’Sri 
’8aila, Malawa, Lata and Tanka. He 
was succeeded by his uncle Krishna I 
{7()0-775), who continued successfully 
the work of his predecessor. He put 
down all rival claimants to the Bashtra- 
kuta throne and got the world-famous 
Kailasa Temple at Ellora constructed. 
An inscription of his says “Krishnaraja 
caused to be constructed a temple of a 
wonderful form on the mountain at 
Elapura.When the gods, moving in their 
aerial cars saw it, they were struck with 
wonder and constantly thought much 
over the matter, saying to themselves 
‘ The temple of Siva is self-existent ; 
for suck beauty is not to be found in a 
work of art Nothing is noteworthy 
about GovindaTl, the third Bashtrakuta 
king. Dhruva (780-93) the fourth 
monarch was one of the ablest and the 
most warlike of rulers. Ho fought 
successfully with the Pallavas of Kanchi 
and the Gangas of the Chera country. 
He also inflicted a severe defeat on the 
Vatsa King of Kansarnbi in Northern 
India. 

He was succeeded 1^' Govinda HI 
(793-81.')) who was undoubtedly the 
greatest of the Kashtrakutas. A 
dangerous rebellion headed by twelve 
princes was put down immediately 
after he ascended the throne. He 
subjugated the king of Chera, of 
Gurjaraand of Malawa. He inflicted 
a severe defeat on the Pallava king of 
Kanchi and obtained the submission 
of the Eastern Chalukya king of Vengi. 
His son and successor was Amoglia- 
varsha I (815-80) who fought with 
the Chalukyas of Vengi, and who made 
Manyakheta his capital. He took the 
Jains specially under his patronage, 
and the progress made by the .T ains 
during this period was so remarkable, 
that from this time Buddhism showed 
perceptible signs of decay and actually 
disappeared from the Deccan in tht 
twelfth century. 
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Krishna II came to the throne in 
880 and ruled for thirty-two years. He 
was also a great warrior who distin- 
guished himself l)y defeating the chiefs 
of Gurjara and Lata and th(i Andhra, 
the Kalinga, the Ganga and the 
Magadha Kingdoms. Under Indra III 
(i)J2-16) Kanouj was attacked and 
its ruler Mahipala dethroned. 
There were six more Kashtrakuta 
kings but nothing in detail is known 
of their acihievements. One of 
them, Krishna III (040-05) defeated 
and slew Rajaditya, the Chola King, in 
949. The last Kashtrakuta ruler was 
Kakka II, in whose reign the Cdialuk- 
yas rose in rebellion under the leader- 
ship of Taila or Tailapii, overthrew 
the Kashtrakuta power and established 
the Chalukya Kingdom of Kalyan. 

The period of the Kashtrakuta rule 
in the Deccan is famous in more than 
one way. It saw the jirst invasion of 
India by the Muhammadans, who 
established themselves in Sind. Tlie 
Deccan Kings, however, were on 
friendly terms with them and encour- 
aged Muhammadan merchants to 
carry on extensive trade. Buddhism 
slowly declined, ih’inces and people 
now constructed tein[)los in honour of 
the B uranic Gods. The Kailasa 
temple of Ellora is a witness to this 
fact as well as to the good taste ami 
magnilicence of the rulers. The 
Kashtrakutas were also patrons of 
Sanskrit learning and did much to 
develop Sanskrit literature in the 
Deccan. 

The Kingdom of Vengi 

During all these years of Kashtra- 
kuta rule in the central and western 
parts of the Deccan, the Eastern 
Chalukyas continued to remain in 
power in the eastern portion, in the 
kingdom of Vengi. Much however is 
not known of their history, though 
several inscriptions of the period have 
been discovered. Eroin 615, when the 
kingdom of Vengi was founded till 
10()3 when it became absorbed into the 
Chola Empire,twenty- 8 ev 0 n kings ruled 
over it, many of them with remark- 
able ability and statesmanship. At 
first the capital of the kingdom was 
Pishtapuram, the modern Pithapuram; 
and it was subsequently removed to 


Vengi (modern Kllore), and finally to 
Rajamandrv. The kings were chiefly 
engaged in putting down internal 
conspiracies, and in wars with the 
Kashtrakuta and the Kalmga kingdoms 
Vishnu vardhana (615-33), the brother 
of ITiiikcsin II, was the founder of this 
kingdom. His jurisdiction seeiu.s to 
have extended from Ganjam m the 
north to as far as Nellore in the >oiith. 
During the reign of Jayasimha ((>33- 
63), Hiuen Tsang made a visit to 
this part of India and left a short 
account of his impressions. The third 
monarch indrabhatlaraka died very 
shortly after his accession, while light- 
ing against a formidable league, orga- 
nised under the leadershij) of the ruler 
of Kalinga. 

Nothing of importance i.s known 
about Ills successors till we come 
to the reign of the eleventli king 
Vijayaditya JI (799-843). lie was a 
great warrior and had to fight coustaat- 
Jy with the liashtrakutas, who were 
then ruled by Goviiida J J 1. Tradition 
says that he fought successtully one 
hundred and eight battles with lus 
enemies — the Gangas and the Kashtra- 
kutas— and built one hundred and 
eight temples m coiumemoratiuii of 
these victories and dedicated them to 
biva. Gaiiaka Vijayaditya (844-888) 
was an equally famous king. Jit; was 
a great scholar, and was specially 
proficient in mathematics. He fought 
numerous battles willi the Jiashtrakuta 
king ivrishiia II and on one occasion 
even burnt the capital of Ins enemy. 
He was etjually successful m his wars 
with the Gangas. Under hissucces^oi' 
Bhima Vishnuvardhana (888-9 i 8), 
Krishna If invaded the Vengi kingdom 
but did not obtain much success. 
Vijayaditya IV (918) is credited with 
having contjuered Kalinga though he 
ruled only for six months. His suc- 
cessor Vishnuvardhana VI (918-925) 
founded the town of Kajamandry. 
During the next ten years the kingdom 
was disturbed with internal strifti and 
anarchy, and peace, was rcistored 
by Vishnuvardhana VIII (934-945). 
He defeated the contemporary ("hola 
and Kashtrakuta rulers. Vijayaditya VT 
(945—970) was a great patron of 
Jainism. Eor twenty-five years after 
973 there was complete anarchy in the 
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kingdom. In 999 'Saktivarman became 
the king of Vengi with the help of the 
Chola ruler Kajarajii. Many of his 
coins arc found in Arakan and Siam 
ami testify to the aetivilv o( trade bet- 
ween Vengi and tht; eastern countries. 
After his deatli in lull his lirother 
\ imaladitya luicame the ruler. 

The connection lietween the Clmla 
and the Voiigl kingdoms was for the 
lirst time established m the days of 
’Saktivarmaii. It was considerably 
strengthened when his son V imala- 
ditya married Kundiivamba, thi; 
daiighU'.r of Kajaraja tlie Gimt. 
Vinialaditya was succeeded by his sou 
VTshiinvardliana IX (1022-63), who 
is also known as Kajaraja. He is the 
best known of all the Eastern Chaluk- 
yan rulers, i’hc kingdom was I rood 
from all internal strife and tlie people 
enjoyed complete peace and prosperity. 
The relationslui) with the Cliolas 
strengthened the position of Vislinii- 
vard liana, who inarrioil a daughter of 
Kajeiidra Gangaikorida, the Chola 
ruler. Ua.jainandry now became the 
capital ot the kingdom. Vishnu- 
vardhana was a great patron of 'IVdugu 
literature, and the first great relugu 
work — one of the, greatest of tfie 
Telugu works tiie Malialdiarata ol 
Nannaya was written m Ins reign and 
dedicated to him. Otiier poets also 
adoriietl his court and added to his 
glory and magnificence, ills name is 
now a household word througiiout the 
T’elugu-speaking world. 

Kajaraja s tlirime was usurped after 
lus death by his brothci* VTmaladitya. 
His son Itajeiuira Clioda tried liis 
utmost to ac.ijuire it hut for nearly 
seven years had to meet witli repeated 
failures. During this period tlie king- 
dom was Irequeiitly invaded by the 
Western Chalukya king, Vikramadit- 
ya VI, who inflicted severe defeats on 
V imaladitya. Kven the Chol.i empire 
was overrun by Inm. Taking ad- 
vantage of these disturliaiices, Kajendra 
Choda, the son of Vishnuvardhana IX, 
placed himself ai. the head of the 
national forces m Vengi, met Vikra- 
'inaditya in battle, thoroughly defeated 
him, and wrested the supremacy over 
the Vengi and Chola kingdoms from the 
hands of the incompetent rulers. With 
the glory which he won in this war, he 
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apicended the throne of the Chola 
Empire with the little of Kulottunga I 
(1070-1118). Henceforward Vengi 
became a province of the Chola Empire 
and was ruled by viceroys sent from 
the Chola capital- Fifty or sixty years 
after the death of Kulottunga I, Vengi 
became more or loss indepcjndent and 
fell into the hands of a local dynasty 
of rulers. 

The later Chalukyas 

!t has already been seen that in 97 d 
the liiishtrakiita kingdom was over- 
thrown and a Chalukyan kingdom 
established in its place. This new lino 
of (Jhalukya rulers dof3s not seem t(j have 
had any connection with the earlier 
Chalukya dynasty. 'I’lie first nionand) 
in til is line was Taila II who was also 
known as Tajlaj)a. lie reigned siKjcess- 
fully for twenty-four years, engaged all 
the while in lighting with Ins neigh- 
bours, the rulers of the (]hola, ch(^ 
Chedi and the (lurjara kingdoms. He 
fought seven times witli Alunja, th() 
king of Malwa and the uneJe of the 
famous llhoja, tt)ok him prisomir and 
ultimately put him to death. He was 
succooded l)y his sou Satyasraya (997- 
1009 A.l).). during whose roign the 
Deccan was invaded l)y the Chola Em- 
peror liajaraja the great. Nothing is 
known about his successors, Vikrama- 
ditya V (1009- 1(>) and flayasimha 
(10lb-4‘d), except that the latter fought 
as usual with tlie king of Malwa, and 
with the Ch(3ras and the Cholas. 

Someswara I, the next monarch, con 
tinued the war on tlie Cholas and 
ol)tained a signal victory in the bat- 
tle of KoppaiiUwhich has lieen des- 
cri)>ed in an earlier cdiaptej*), in which 
the Chola King Uiijadhivaja lost 
his life. II r. sacked Dhara iu the 
north and captured Kanchi in the 
south. He founded the city {)f Kalyaua 
which became from that time the 
cajiital of the Clialukyas. Even during 
his lifetime his second son, tlie famous 
Vikramaditya VI ( 1075'! 1 ‘25), began 
his (U)ii(| nests. He invaded the Chola 
kingdom and deprived its ruler of his 
territories. When the King of Malwa 
lost his throne and appealed to Vi- 
kramaditya for help, the latter took up 
his cause and reinstated him on his 
ancestral throne. He is also credited 


with having successfully invaded Ka- 
marupa (AsBam) and Ganda (Bengal). 
Before he was firmly seated on the 
throne he had to wage a civil war first 
with his elder brother and then with 
the younger brother. His skill as a 
warrior was throughout advantageous 
to him and he successfully put down 
all his rivals. He was a great patron of 
Sanskrit learning and much of him is 
known through his biography written 
by Bilhana. Vijnanesvara, the author of 
Mitakshara, the chief authority at the 
present day on Hindu religion and 
civil law, lived and wrote in Kalyani 
during Vikramaditya’s reign and spoke 
very highly of his ruler. " The people 
enjoyed (jomplote .security of life and 
property ; and his liberality and muni- 
licencc have kept his name fresh in the 
memory of the people in that part of 
the Deccan. 

His son Someswara 111(1125 — dH) 
was known as a great scholar who dis- 
played his learning by composing, in 
Sanskrit, “Abhilashitartha Chintamani” 
giving information on a large variety 
of sul)jectB the acipiisitioa, the reten- 
tion and the enjoyment of a kingdom, 
sports and amusements etc. Jagadeka- 
malla, his son, seems to have ruled for 
eleven years from 1188 to 1149. In 
the reign of his son Taila III, Vijjana 
or Bijjala, a member of the Kalachuri 
family and Gommander-in-ehief of the 
Chalukya army, rose in revolt and 
established an independent kingdom. 
Though an attempt was made l)y 
Someswara IV at the revival of the 
Chalukyan power, th(5 rise of the 
Vadavas frustrated his trials and result 
ed in the extinction of his kingdom by 
1190. 

During the later Chalukya period 
Buddhism gradually declined and 
finally disappeared from the Deccan by 
1200 A. D. Puranic Hinduism found 
favour with the majority of people, and 
all its laws and doctrines were brought 
together and cvidified by several writers 
— Vijnanesvara and Apararka being the 
most famous of these. It was also in the 
last days of the Chalukyan rule that the 
new faith of the Lingayats was pro- 
mulgated, The founder of this sect 
was Basava, a minister of Vijjana, who 
usurped the Chalukyan throne in 1156. 
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In course of time it secured numerous 
followers who are at the present day 
found mostly in the Canarese districts. 

The Yadavas 

The Yadavas of Devagiri were the 
last independent Hindu rulers in 
the western portion of the Deccan. 
The founder of the Yadava power was 
Bhillama (1113-91 A. U.), who fought 
successfully with the Kalachuris, the 
rulers of Kalyana, and the Gurjara 
king. He founded the town of Devagiri 
which became the capital of the 
Yadava empire. In his attempt to 
conquer the southern part of the 
Chalukyan Empire he met with the 
fierce opposition of the Hoysala ruler 
of Dvarasamudra, Vira Bellala. who 
defeated and slew him in II 91. He 
was succeeded by his son Jaitrapala 
i \ 191-1210), who distinguished himself 
as a great warrior in his father’s life- 
time, es))ecially in lighting with the 
Kiikiitiyas of Warrangal. He was the 
patron of liakshmidara, the famous 
mathematician, and Bhaskaracharya, 
the astronomer. 

T. he successor of Jaitrapala was 
his son Singhana (1210-47), in whose 
reign the Yadava empire extended 
considerably in all directions. He is 
credited with having reduced Malwa 
and Kolhapur, invaded Gujerat on two 
occasions and made it a tributary state. 
He was succeeded by his grandson 
Krishna (1247-60) who “performed a 
great many sacrifices and brought fresh 
strength to the Vedic ceremonial 
religion which in the coarse of time 
had lost its hold over the people.” His 
brother Mahadova (1200-71) who 
followed him undertook many success- 
ful expeditions into the realm of the 
Kakatiyas, of the Hoysalas, and of Lata 
and Malwa. After a short interval of 
confusion Kamachandra or Eamadeva 
(1271-1809) came to the throne. He 
carried on wars with the Kakatiya ruler 
and was liberal in his grants to Brah- 
mins. In his court flourished the 
celebrated Hemadri, the prolific writer 
on Dharmasastras. Another celebrat- 
ed author of the time was Bopadeva, 
whose important work was concerned 
with the exposition of the Vaishnavite 
doctrines. The great Mahratta saint 
Jnanesvaraalso lived during this reign, 
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and produced his Mahratti commen- 
tary on the Bhagavadgita. 

The first Muhammadan Invasions 

Twenty-three years after Hama- 
chandra came to the throne did the 
Muhammadans invade the Deccan for 
the first time In 1294 Alaiiddin 
Khilji, the nephew of Jalaluddin, the 
Emperor of Delhi, attacked Devagiri 
with about 8000 men. I’he Yadava 
ruler was unprepared to meet any 
such attack especially when the 
rumour was set afloat that Alauddin’s 
army was only the advance guard of 
a considerably large invading force. 
Eamachandra negotiated for a peace, 
which was soon concluded on his 
agreeing to pay t(j Alauddin “ (iOO 
maunds of pearls, two of jewels, 1000 
of silver, 4000 picees of silk and other 
precious things", cede Elichipur and 
lbs dependencies and send an annual 
tribute to Delhi. When Alauddin him- 
self became tlie rulei- of Delhi he saw 
that the promised triliuLe was not 
regularly sent to him hy the Y’adava 
ruler. He therefore sent an army 
under the command of Malik Kafur, 
who defeated the Hindu army and took 
liamachandra prisoner. The tribute 
was thenceforward paid as agreed 
upon, till the death of liamachandra in 
1309. Two more expeditions were 
undertaken, one in 1312 and the other 
in 1318, both for the collection of the 
tribute and on the later occasion the 
Yadava ruler was flayed alive and his 
kingdom made a province of the 
Muhammadan Empire. 

The Kakatiyas 

The period of Yadava supremacy in 
the West was contemporaneous with 
that of the Kakatiya supremacy in the 
East. The Kakati yas were the greatest 
and the most successful among the 
Telugu rulers. At one time their 
empire extended over nearly the w'hole 
of the Telugu country and {portions of 
the Tamil country also. The dynasty 
produced many heroes and one woman - 
ruler of rare abilities and statesman- 
ship. In every department of activity 
—political, social, religious and lite- 
— the Telugu country witnessed 
numerous changes during the period 
of their rule. Many of the Zamindari 
.families prominent in the Telugu 


districts at the present day trace their 
descent from the ofticei's who served 
under the Kakatiya emperors. With 
the downfall of the Kakatiyas it was that 
the Muhammadans were able to esta- 
blish their sway in the Eastern l)ec('an. 

We have already seen that the union 
of the Eastern Chalukyaand the Chola 
Kingdoms under one ruler and the 
government by viceroys sot up in 
the Telugu Country hy the Chola 
Kings gradually brought about the 
disintegration of the Telugu coun- 
try, where numerous dynasties came to 
ju'ominence. The country was also 
subject to the frequent att-.u-ks of 
Western Chalukyas of Kalyani. 'I'he 
people wore not in a position to cxjiect 
much help from the Chola King, and 
the Chola Kingdom itself was falling 
on evil days, lender these circumstan- 
ces opportunity was given to the len- 
datory governors of the Telugu (-ountry 
to usurp royal authority, t > sot iij) in- 
dependent priuci[)alities and to carve 
out big kingdoms for themselves. The 
Kakatiyas were the greatest of those 
that availed themselves of that o)q)or- 
turiity. 

The founder of the Kakatiya power 
was Beta. He was the governor per- 
haps of Anumakonda (in the Nizam’s 
Dominions), who at lirst resisted the 
attacks of Vikramaditya VI of Kalyani, 
hut ultimately paid submission to him. 
He is known to have been a friend of the 
Jains. He seems to have died in 1117 
leaving his principality in the hands of 
his son Prola (ll]7-lin0). He de- 
clared himself independent of the 
Western Chalukyan rulers, inflicted a 
severe defeat on Jaggadeva, one of 
their feudati)ries who besieged Anu- 
makonda, took the oflensive against 
other Chalukyan governors and totally- 
reduced them to submission. He also 
defeated one Covinda Dande.sa, whose 
kingdom was handed over to a member 
of the Chola family. Mantrakuia 
(Mantena in the Nuzvid Zamindari) 
was also acquired and annexed to the 
Kakatiya Kingdom. Hifi last battle 
was with the Gajapati King of Orissa, 
in which he was slain. He took 
special interest m the prosperity of 
the agricultural population and cons- 
tructed a big irrigation tank. 
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His successor was Kndra (ll()0-9()). 
The war w ith the Western Chalukyas 
was continued, ’rho kingdom of one 
Doinma was annexed. Moliugi, ])erhaps 
a Yadava ruler and tlic predecessor of 
Bhillama. was also defeated by him. 

A more formidable rivnl was one 
Bhima, who invaded* the Kakatiya 
Kingdom and threatened the capital 
itself. Kudra, however, completely 
succeeded in overcoming him. Another 
king whom K-udra subdued was the 
C-hola priiict^ of Kiiiidur. His empire 
was bounded by the sea on thi’ east. l>y 
Srisailaiu on tVu*. soutli, Malyavanta 
(mountain ranges in (’eritral ]*n)vinces) 
i>n the noj’tli. aiul l lie Western Clialuk- 
van doiuinujiis up to Kataioi on the 
west. Hc‘ liecame a i-onviMt to 
Saivisni, built numerous temples to 
Siva ami bis (‘onsort, and endow'cd 
leanual Ibahiuins with large areits of 
land. He was a gnMit patron of Sans- 
krit and 'relugu lilc.raturesand is reput- 
ed to be an author l\iiusoll. 

Uudra’s successor was Mahadeva, 
who ruled only for a short, period of 
three years (1 lur»-‘)9) A tierce war 
broke out between him and Jaitrapala 
the Yadava ruler, in whicli ho was 
defeated and slam and his son Clanafiati 
was taken prisoner. Sul)so(|Uontly 
Hanafiati was released from captivity 
and he ascended the throne in 1 199. 

Numerous iLiscrijitions of (laiiapiiti 
C 199-1 liave been found over a 
large jiart of the 'rdugu country and 
Southern India. He was a great 
conquerer and a siic,(u*.ssi id admims- 
tratcu* -He (uitei’ed into niaiiiage 
allimiwis with Hill tlu! pi’Diuiiuiiit 
Telugu Chiel'H, who liclpoii hmi m liis. 
viiridUM conquosts. The war with th« 
Vadavan was tiontiniiotlaiui siic.c.c.ss was 
ultiinatnly achievt'.ii hy Oaiiapati. Ho 
iindortook an expedition to the Soiil.liern 
districts and conquered “Koiiidcna. 
Addanki, Mulikmadu, I'oUapinadu, 
Keiiadu. and HandikoU”. 'I'he t'diola 
Kingdom was hy tins tim<-. m a state 
of utter coiii'nsion. Kamdii was captured 
hy Hanapati and sevm-o defeats were 
inflicted on the Pandyas, who invaded 
the north several times and oven 
captured Nellore. He fortified War- 
rangal, which had already become the 
scat of Government. He establishes 
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perfect [)eace and order in his domi- 
nioiiH and constructed numerous roads 
and chonltries. He was a great patron 
of Saivism and a determined foe of 
Jainism. The votaries of the latter 
faith, who were numerous, \v(!re severe 
ly dealt with, thirty*six of their villag<^s 
and almost all their temples being des- 
troyed. Up till his reign the Kamsalis 
were thevillagr^ Karnams, hut as they 
belonged to the Jain faith they were 
deprived (d' their offices, which were 
handed over to tlie Niyogi Brahmins, 
who still hold them in almost all the 
districts of th(' Telugu country. In all 
his work lie was abl y assisted hy capable 
ministers and learned men whose 
inscriptions are now found ev(u\vwhere 
He was a great friend of mei-chants. 
The seaport town of Motiipalle, near 
the mouth of the K rishna, which was a 
jdace of considerable commercial im- 
portance in the early centuries, had 
fallen into decay as no ste])s were taken 
to put down |)iracy in its neighbour- 
hood. C4anapati carried out several 
measures to protect the merchants of the 
place, lessened the duties on imports 
and exports, and regulated internal tolls. 
Various artiedes- sandal, camphor of 
different kinds, pearls, rose water, 
ivory, scents, oo|)per, tin, load, beryls 
and silks — were brought to that port 
from distant countries and taken to 
th(^ interior, (ranapati was also a pa- 
tron of leftors, and the Saivite didactic- 
poem* I^urushartha Sara ’ was written 
by one of his ministers, Sivadeviah. 

Ganapati had no son to succeed him; 
and conseijuently his daughter Kiidra- 
madevi ascended the throne. She was 
a woman of remarkable abilities, speci- 
ally trained by her father in the art of 
government. Soon after her accession 
the Vadava riiUu- invaded Warrangal and 
besieged the capital itself with innumer- 
able forces For fifteen days a terrible 
battle was fought and the Yadava armies 
were completely defeated and forced 
into a disorderly retreat. The Yadava 
ruler paid a very heavy indemnity, a 
part of which was distributed as re- 
wards among the gallant defenders of 
Warrangal. Dissatisfied with the rule 
of a w'oiuan many noblemen in the 
kingdom rose in revolt against her but 
all of them were crushed. It was dur- 


ing her reign that Marco Polo visited 
the Telugu country and left an inte- 
resting account of it in his book of 
travels. Kudrarnba was, like her father, 
a friend of the Saivites. The Telugu 
work lianganatha Kamayanam was 
composed during her reign and dedi- 
cated to one of her leading officials. 
She died in 1291. 

Her successor on the throne of War- 
rangal was her grandson Prataparudra 
(12Ul-Di2-2). His reign is memorable 
for the first invasion of the Telugu 
couutry by the Muhammadans. He 
had, soon after he came to the throne, 
to put down a few rebellions in Nellore. 
After this slight disturbance the coun- 
try enjoyed peace for nearly fifteen 
years. Iti 1308 the Muhammadan 
armies invaded the Kakatiya Kingdom; 
but the rains offered serious obstacles 
in the way of the invaders, who had 
therefore to retreat to Delhi without 
acc()m{)li8hing anything. In J30J a 
second expedition consisting of a larger 
arrny arrived on the frontiers of 
Telingana, captured numerous places 
on their way and at last attacked War- 
rangal itself. The citadel was besieged 
on all sides ; the defenders displayed 
all the heroism they were capable 
of; in s|)itc of this the Muhammadans 
pushed their way, crossed the several 
moats, and attacked the innermost 
parts of the fortress. Prataparudra, 
thereupon, gave U|) all hopes of 
Hucciess, tendered submission to the 
emj)eror of Delhi and promised to pay 
an annual tribute ; and as a first instal- 
ment of it gave to the conquerors 
numerous elephants, treasures and 
horses. Soon after this event the 
Gajapati king of Orissa declared war 
on Warrangal, in which he met with a 
decisive defeat. There were rebellions 
in the Tamil provinces and Conjee- 
varam was captured by the Kerala 
King, Ravivarman Kulasekhara. In 
1311) i*rataparudra sent his general 
Muppidi Nayaka against his southern 
foes and recovered almost all the 
lost territory. The remnants of the 
Chula Kingdom and portions of the 
Pandyan territory were also annexed. 
Prataparudra became so powerful that 
he began to withhold the tribute pro- 
mised to the Delhi emperor, 
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The Totfhlak inYaaion 

It was just about this time that in 
Delhi the Khilji dynasty gave place to 
the Toghlaks. Ghaizuddin, the 
first Toghlak emperor, sent his sod 
Ulugh Khan with a large army 
of ten thousand cavalry and hundred 
thousand infantry to chastise Pratapa- 
rudra. Warrangal was invaded and 
the Muhammadans freely plundered 
the whole country (1321). Pratapa- 
rudra thereupon took refuge m the 
impregnable fortress of Warrangal 
which was now closely besieged by 
his enemies. Great vigour was dis- 
played by both parties in the attack m 
well as the defence, and terrible lossei^ 
were sustained by all, when all on s 
sudden a rumour was spread that the 
emperor was dead in Delhi. Already 
the Muslims had suffered a great deal 
from plague and unfavourable weather 
Now they hurriedly raised the siege and 
retreated in the direction of Devagiri, 

A few months later Ulugh Ivhan 
having discovered that the rumour oi 
his father’s death was false, returned tc 
Warrangal with his armies better equip 
ped. Ho laid siege to the capita 
having already c.aptured and garrisoned 
Bedar on the borders of Telingana. The 
'reliigiis of all classes —the Volamas 
the Padmanayakas, the Kammas anc 
the Reddies — displayed their usual 
heroism and fought as one man againsi 
the foreigner. But all this was of nc 
avail. The Muhammadans storuied 
the fortress ; made breaches on all sides 
and entered the citadel, took Prata 
pavudra and the members oi his family 
captives and carried them to Delhi 
Tradition says that the captive monarcl 
was subsequently liberated, when he 
came to the banks of the Godavari 
where as an ascetic he passed the 
remaining period of his life. Hii 
kingdom was annexed to the empire 
of the Toghlaks and the glory of th< 
last independent Andhra kingdon 
disappeared with him. 

The Bhamani kingdom founded 

Twenty-two years later, in 1344 
Krishna Deva, the son of Prataparudra 
organised a formidable confederacy o 
Hindu princes and rose in revol 
against the Muslims. He recoveree 
Warrangal and droYe away its governo 
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to Daulatabad. Other Hindu princes 
soon joined him and the supremacy of 
the Toghlaks in the Deccan was com- 
pletely overthrown. But the Hindus 
were not long destined to enjoy their 
independence Hasan Gangu, the 
(^oramander of the Toghlak army in 
the Deccan, rebelled against his suze 
rain and founded the Bhamani 
kingdom, with Gulburga as the ca|)ital. 
The situation became worse and War- 
rangal had to sulTer more bitterly. Tn 
1368 Krishna Deva allied himself with 
the king of Vijayanagar and invaded 
the Bhamani kingdom, but was totally 
defeated by the Muslim army led by 
Bahadur Khan, and was forced to pay 
a heavy subsidy in gold and jewels. 
Thirteen years later another dispute 
broke out between the Baja of Warran- 
gal and the Bhamani Sultan The 
latter invaded the Telingana (jountry, 
besieged Warrangal, which he took, 
and cruelly put the Hindu Baja to 
death. On his return march however 
the Hindus fell upon him, took himliy 
surf)ri8e and inflicted severe losses on 
his army A short time later a perma- 
nent treaty was concluded by which 
Golconda was fixed as the boundary 
between the two kingdoms. 

Chapter XVIIl 
THE ENGLISH IN SOUTH 
INDIA, 1600 to 1746 

Karly sottlomontB on the Coromandel coast-* The 
foundation of Madras (1 (>31^40) — Its first 
troubles - (Governor Streynsham Master 
(1677-1081) and his successors— Acquisition 
of Fort Bt. David— (lovernor Thomas Pitt 
(1698-1709)— Troubles in the time of Governor 
Harrison (1711-17 17)— Anarchy and confusion 
in the Carnatic. 

Early settlements on the 
Coromandel ooast 

It should he remembered at the 
beginning, that the Portuguese advan- 
cing eastwards from their African 
base, formed their first and most 
lasting settlements on the west coast 
of India, like Goa, Diu, Cochin etc ; 
and that the Dutch who expanded 
from the Spice Ifllands westwards, 
established themselves chiefly on the 
Coromandel coast, at Pulicat, Trin- 
comali in Ceylon etc. The earliest 
English voyagers to the Madras coast 
attempted to settle at Pulicat, where 
however their projects ultimately came 


to nothing. Pettapoli (the town of 
Nizampatam at the mouth of a southern 
channel of the Krishna delta) was next 
settled in 1614 A. 1) But its sur- 
roundings were too unhealthy, and its 
situation too exposed to the monsoon 
for it ever to become a flourishing port « 
and though it led a miserable existence 
down to I (‘>87, it had become depopu- 
lated and fever-stricken long before 
that date, I'he sister settlemeni of 
Masulipataui, which lay to the north c)f 
the delta of the Krishna, was next 
approached. Bir W. W. Hunter des- 
cribes the town thus; “ This ancient 
port lay north of the great projection 
of fen-lands and mud hanks form(‘(] 
by the mouth of tlio Krishna (as 
Pettapoli lay to the south) ami wss to 
thit extent better protected by the 
monsoon. Around it stretched a drearv 
oxf) m8e of sand, flooded into swamps 
during the months of the rains. 'To 
seawards, silt-i»ars and sand deposits 
make it unsafe for large modern 
ships to anchor within five mibis 
of the shore ; and from Ociobei* to 
Decjemher the monscjon often renders 
it unapproachable. Vet it formed a 
coveted roadstead on the open coast- 
line of Madras, and became the s(;ene 
of bitter rivalries — English, Dutch and 
Erencb.” Masulipatam was the chief 
seaport of the interior kingdoms, 
specially Golconda, for whose output of 
diamonds and rubies, marvellous textile 
falirics and (juarser chintz cloths, 
it liecame tlie chief mart. It was a 
good half-way house between the West 
and the Far East ; and it was no less 
lucrative than the Portugiusse seats o\ 
the lndo-Kurof)ean trade on th(^ 
Malabar coast. In liie English 

obtained a grant for erecting a fortified 
factory there. The oppi essions of the 
local rulers, the hitter rivalry of the 
Duhih and the wild unsettled nature of 
the country made the port practically 
valueless to the English until ]()3‘2, 
when they got the ‘ Golden Fur- 
man ’ of the King of Golconda. The 
importance of Masulipatam gradu- 
ally declined with the growth of 
Madras; but even after the Bul)se(]uent 
collapse of the kingdom of Golconda, 
and the confusion resulting therefrom, 
Masulipatam remained an important 
seat of trade. 


The foundation of Madras (1639-40) 

Another place, Armagaon, was 
occupied before Madras, where in 
1639-40, its foundei’ KrancisDay built 
an embrasured factory and named it 
Fort St. George, in honour of England’s 
patron saint. Day himself had to l>ear 
the keen dis]>leasure of the Directors 
in lOngland for the large expemblure 
which he ran into ; hut his settlement 
gave the Englisli “ the first jiieee of 
Indian soil, apart from the men', plots 
on whicli our factories were built ” In 
Hi lo the King of Golconda (confirmed 
the Englisli m tluur possession of 
Madras, which eight years later was 
raisiul to the status nf an imb^pendent 
Fresi(b3ni*y. Ami in l(>r)H, it was 
(iecdarcMl that all the, settlements in 
I'lengal ami on the Eoromamlel coast 
wi're suhj(‘(‘-t to Abhlra-i. 

43ie record*- preserved in Fort St. 
George do not datt'. bac.k earliei' than 
J670; and c.onsi^quently thei-e is not 
much material for a detailed history 
of the (dty or of tlii^ hbiglish in South- 
ern India before that time. As far as 
wii could glean anytldng, the early 
history of Madras was a struggb* 

“ between a handful of English mer- 
chants, who were hound down to a peace 
policy and the native ruler who already 
wanted to hreah faith over the bargain 
his predecessor had made.” Some of 
the luirl v (iovernors (d Madras, like Sir 
Thomas Chamber, Sii* Edward Winter 
and M r. Streynsham Master, were hold 
and lirave men who maintained tlioir 
own and their nation’s dignity, despite 
the general insecurity of the country, 
the dishonesty of the native hrokei's 
and nierehants, the parsimony of 
the authorities iti England and the 
ill-concealed hictility of the Dutch 
and other Europeans in the neighlioiir- 
hood. In J(’i(3), the Bestoration of 
monarchy in bhigland brought hack 
peace and th('. t evival of trade ; I’ort 
Bt George was made independent 
of Bantam and held dirajctly reKjionsihle 
to Londcm for its a(*iions ; and the 
snudler factoiies on the Coromandel 
coast had, as already told, been placed 
under its direct control 

Its first troubles 

Gradually the fort was strongly 
fortified and garrisoned — a necessity 
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made the more imperative, by the 
settlement of the French at San Tliome 
about ]b7t^, and by the advance of the 
Dutch from Pulicat. The French 
occupation of San Thome lasted only 
for about ‘2 years (l()72-74y Sir 
Edward Winter’s proposal, for the 
further fortilication of Madras 
led only to his recall from the 
CTOvernorsfiip (lOhS); and in 1()74, 
th(j outlook was so depressing 
that the DourKjil contemplated the 
abandonijjent of Madras, “ our enemies 
being at sea and land within loss than 
musket shot;” and they finally adopt- 
ed the alternative of strengthening 
‘‘ their low sliglit tottering walls.” 

Governor Streynsham Master 
(1677 1681) and his succeBSors 

Three year>. later, a more 
enemy tlian local chiefs 
JCuropean powers, Sivaji, 
swept through the Carnatic 
and came within striking 
distance of Madras Put 
Sivaji had his experiejice 
of the English once before 
at Surat (KiliJ), and he 
merely recjuisitioned the 
English Governor, Streyn- 
sham Master, for medicines, 
which he called cordial 
stones and cfumter-poisons. 

After a sus|)onse ol a few 
months, the Mahratta dangoj- 
vatiished away ; and Madras 
breathed freely once mort! 

It was in the time of Streyn 
sham Master that the foun- 
dations of St. Mary’s C’hurch j 
in th(^ h’ort weia; 

CoUJt 
up, in 

and (’oiuuiil 

a w’(*ek and the trial was 
to he by jury. Master did 
his l)(ist to settle the disputes whicdi 
were raging at all the English 
factories in the l^ay, visited esch 
in tinn and introduced the same 
improv('d methods of book-keeping 
that, he had introduced at Madras. 
Duririi.: his time, IMasulipatam was 
almost destroyed ])y a huge tidal wave, 
which swept inland over the country. 
He also regulated tlic trade in dia- 
monds, which was one of the Oom- 


pany's most lucrative monopolies, but 
in which smuggling was practised to a 
s(;andaloiis extent. 

The (iresence of the JOmperor Au- 
rangzih in the Deccan and Southern 
India from 10811 onwards stopped to 
some extent the mutual wranglings of 
the lo(jal princes, and gave the Eng- 
lish plenty of time for the develop- 
ment of their settlements. In 1088 
under orders from Sir Josia Child, 
the Governor of the lOast India 
Company from 1081, a regular 
Municipal Corporation was cstaiilished 
for Madras, with a Mayor and twelve 
Aldermen, who wfue to act as Justices 
of the Peace, and of whom three 
should he IGiglish, three l^)rtuguese 
and seven Mussulmans or Hindus. 
” Sir Jo^ia Child avowedly liased this 
(;or])()ration on a Dutcli model, and 


desirt'M that it should he really re|)re- 
sentative. The people, he wrote, would 
more willingly pay five shillings 
toward the public good, being taxed by 
thomsclves, than six pence imposed by 
our despotical power. — notwithstand- 
ing they shall submit to it when we 
see cause.” 1 

In HiSf) the Comi)any asked the 

1. Hunter , — History of British India, Vo\. II. 
p, 237. 


King of Golconda for permission ” to 
coyne silver rupees and copper pice” at 
Madras ; and they fixed the exchange 
between England and India at 9 8 d. 

for the pagoda, and ‘2 sh. 3 d. for the 
rupee. In 1087 they definitely ordered 
the issue of silver coins from the Port 
Mint, and directed that the rupees 
struck by them should have the same 
form, fineness and device as those cur- 
rent in the Mughal country.^ And silver 
fanam pieces were actually coined 
Early in 1G‘J2 the English obtained 
formal permission from Kam Baksb, 
a son of Aurangzib, to mint money 
in Fort St. George, 

Acquisition of Fort St. David 

'r.he hostilities l)egun just at this 
time by the (T>mpany against the 
Mughal Government in Bengal 
and the west coast, placed Madras 


in some danger ; but fortunately 
no immediate fateful consequences 
ensued. The Directors had already 
written in 1087 totl^e Madras Council 
” to establish such a Politic of civil 
and military power, and create and 
secure such a large revenue as may 
be the foundation of a lai’ge, well- 
grounded sure English Dominion in 

1. Tj' VO,-*- (f Old Madras, Vol. I, 
p. 307. 
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India for all time to come/' The 
Governor, Sir Klihu Yale, opened 
negotiations in JG90 with Kama F^ja, 
the son of Sivaji, who was tlien in 
possession of the Gingi country, for 
the purchase of Tegnapatam (Fort 
St David); and on the 2nd September 
of the same year, Kama Kaja signed the 
furman providing for the transfer to the 
English, in return for about HO, 000 
pagodas, of the Fort of Tegnapatam 
“ with the grounds, woods and rivers 
round the said Fort within therandome 
shott of a great gunn ” In J(188 
the Armenian merchants began to 
settle in Madras, and were given the 
same privileges as were accorded to 
the British tree merchants They 
grew in numbers and flourished and 
chieliy traded in precious stones and 
rich stuffs with i'ersia and other coun- 
tries and “ their only failing was a 
weakness for the interloper with his 
illicit trade which tempt(3d them 
sorely." 

Governor Thomas Pitt (1698-1709) 

The period from 1092 when Gover- 
nor Vale retired, to 1740, when the 
French under La Bourdonnaio cap- 
tured Fort St. George, is " full of 
the details of native intrigue within 
and without the walls ; of indus- 
trious and even increasing trade ; and 
of the gradual and almost uiicon- 
BCions growth of the political power of 
the Company in the Presidency.”* The 
fourteen Merchant Governors who 
stood in turn at tiie liead of the Govern- 
ment during this [)eriod were all of 
them marked by two dcffnite ol)jectsthat 
they had in view, viz,^ the advance- 
ment of the Company’s trade and 
the accumulation of a [u ivaie fortune 
for themselves. Some of them wore 
remarkaldy able men ; and the most 
famous among them was Thomas 
Pitt, Governor from 11)98 to 1709, 
who was the grandfather of the 
great Earl of Cliatham and the owner 
of the famous Pitt Diamond. His 
Governorship proved to be the “ golden 
age of Madras in respect of the 
development of trade and increase of 
wealth/’ It was he who successfully 
defended Madras and other British 

1. Mrs. Penny,— George, p. IBi. 


settlements when they were blockaded 
by Nawab Daud Khan, the representa- 
tive of the Mughal Emperor in the 
Carnatic. And it was he that prevent 
od the agents of the rival English 
Company, that was started aliout this 
time, from getting the upper hand in 
Southern India, and even from 
developing to any great extent ; and 
later he contributed efficiently to the 
successful working of the United 
Conijiany. The serious faction tights, 
to whiidi the caste (pies tion in the Iffack 
Town gave rise and which sometimes 
rose to such an extent that trade was 
disorgfinised and the English wore put 
to the greatest inconvenience, were 
another siuirce of trouble to Pitt. “ If 
we may judge of him by what he did 
and its results, it is incontestable that 
at a very critical time in the early 
history of British India, he did more 
than any other man to uphold the 
prestige of his fellow-countrymen in 
the luast ; . . . . but that he is 

also entitled to a very distinguished 
position in the long line of our great 
Pro-consuls, who in every quarter of 
the globe, dealing with every variety 
of race, in the face of manifold 
difficulties and opposition, on the 
part of the Hcuiie Authorities, as 
well as of open enemies abroad, 
have for centuries done their jiart to 
make the British Kinpire what it is 
to-day.” * 

Troubles in the time of Governor 
Harrison (1711 — 1717) 

Undei' Governor Harrison (1711 — 
17J7) there was considerable militai'v 
activity on tlie jiart of the English. 
Sarup Singh, the luler of the Gingi 
country, imprisoned two officers of 
Foil St. David for some slight 
offence, and tre.aUid them witii gre.at 
severity. Hostilities ensued, and after 
a sharp fight matters were aiuic.ahl y ar- 
ranged l>y the mediation of the French 
Governor of Pondicherry The latter 
part of J71H was occupied with the 
singular revolt of Uobert Kaworth, the 
Deputy-Governor of Fort St. David, 
who arrogotied to himself independent 
power and openly fired on the force 
which was sent down from Madras to 

l. Daltorj, The Life of Thomas Tilt, Hi 1.0, 
pp. lOHC - 5S7. 


supersede him. It was ultimately 
settled t hat Ihiwcuth should yield and 
goto Pondicherry. In 1717, Nawab 
Sa’adatullah Khan of the Carnatic 
declined to hand over to ilu' Knglish 
five villages in tlu'. vicinity of IMndras, 
Trivatore, Nungumhakum, cic , which 
were iticludeil in the Mughal I 
voi's grant to the British. A forcible 
occupation ol these villngos l)y tht‘. 
English led to an open collision 
l)etween them and the Nawab s forces ; 
and the I'li’glish declared tliat, after an 
action which lusted six hours, they 
succeeded in driving out the enemy 
with cotisideiable loss and putting 
them to llight. 'rins butlU' had a 
considerable elTec.t on Ihc native, mind 
and did much towards establishing the 
prest]g(‘ol’ the Fnglish with the Nawal) 
and his jieople. 

Anarchy and confusion in the 
Carnatic 

During this period the British were 
brought into t^Iose relations with the 
Carnatic, whose government became 
very confused and disordered. The 
Mahrattas broke into the c.ountry in 
17HH, but were bought off for the 
time being by the reigning Nawab, Dost 
Ali. In 1740, tlie Mahrattas under 
Kaghuji Bhonsle again swooped down 
on the Carnatic, defeated and slew the 
Nawab near Ambur, and spread them- 
selves ovei* the whole pj-ovince, plun- 
dering .A root, Coiiji'evaram and (w^en 
d'ri velI(U’(^, ii few mih.'s west of Madras 
I’iui iHiw Nawad), .Sal'dar Ali, was not 
foi* some time (•onjinimd m his post by 
his suzerain, N iza,m-ul-miilk, wlio was 
as liostih', to him a,s h(^ was lad-uc, to 
Dost All. And le.aring his wrath, the 
Nawal) sent his lamily to Madras 
for the sak(3 of greater safety, wluaai 
they remained as tlie guests of the 
Company during the yiairs 1741 and 
1742. The Nawab was soon afUir- 
wuirds assasinated at V'cllon^ b) |jis 
cousin, Murtaza Ali, Governor of 
that fort. AlUir a liitile attem|)t was 
made by Murtaza to procdaim him- 
self Nawab at Areot, the army set 
uj) Muhammad Said, Safdar All’s 
young sou, on the throne ; and the 
youth re(;om|jen8ed the JOnglisli at 
Madras fur the hospitality showm to his 
family, by granting them as a free gilt • 
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five villa^^es in the vicinity of Fort St. 
George ‘ and also permitting them to 
coin Arcot rupees and pagodas accor- 
ding to the usage and practice of the 
country iuintB.‘-i When later Nizain- 
ul-inulk made a prisoner of the hoy- 
Nawab and himself came down to Arcot 
and Wandewash, the English Governor 
sent him an emliassy and presents 
with the object of obtaining his con- 
firmation of the recent grant of villages. 
Meanwhile there was another change 
of government at Arcot, and Nawab 
Anwar* iid-din assumed power in 1744 
Almost simultaniiously with Anw'ar-ud- 
dm's accession, Uichard Morse suc- 
ceeded Eenyon as th('. (b)vernor of 
Madras (J744), and war broke out 
between b’rance and England,— the 
beginning of the great stiiiggle bet- 
ween th(‘ two nations for supremacy in 
India. 


CiiArTmi XIX 

THE FKENCIl IN INDIA 
DOWN TO J748 

Formation of Uu) French EuhI India Company — 
Acquinition of Pondicherry (1071) i»y P'raneoiK 
Martin — The I)utch capture of Pondi- 
cherry Uostoratioii of Pondicherry to 

the French (l(if)7) — Murtin's HUccoHHors, 
Lenoir and DiiinaH— The accoHnion of 
Governor Duplcix (1741). 

Formation of the French East 
India Company 

hT'ance, thougli great and [iromirumt 
in the Europe of the J7th and J8th 
centuries, was one of the very last of 
the western iriaritinie powers to enter 
into the race for commercial dominion 
in tht'. bast. The credit of imagin- 
ation liowover ought to he extended to 
the l^’iv.fich, for as early as l()r)7, 
l^'rancois Hernier, a Frenchman who 
visited the Mughal Cb)Urt at Delhi 
was shrewdly impressed by th(J weak- 
ness of the M ughal army, and the 
venality and corruption of the Mughal 
nobles and oiViccrs. The desire for 
eastein tralhc displayed itself ajnong 
tlie Fremdi as early as the reigns of 
Douis XHarid Francis 1 In ]()04,a 
company was established under the 
King’s Letters Patent for an exclusive 

1. Ph’iuivore, Badwincoopam, Vepery, Poram- 
bor**, and Pudupakuni. 

2. Love,- l'( .‘‘/tf/t’s i>{ Old MatiraHi, Vol. II, 
• p. 285 


trade with the East for fifteen years. 
This company effected almost nothing, 
except a few indifferent efforts by 
individual traders to make a settle- 
ment in Madagascar. In 1042 
under Cardinal Kichelieu’s auspices, 
a new company was formed, which 
also broke upon the scheme of the 
colonisation of Madagascar. Colbert, 
the successor of Maxarin, properly 
appreciated the great advantages which 
had accrued to the Portuguese, the 
Dutch and the English from their 
possessions in India and made it one 
of his main objects to create a PT*ench 
Company (1()(34), somew'hat on the 
English model, and to open out a regu- 
lar traffic with that country. The new 
Company was to have the exclusive 
right of trading with India for fifty 
years and was to be exempt from all 
taxation ; while it was to be compensa- 
ted by the Government for all the losses 
that it might suffer during the first ten 
years of its life. 

Acquisition of Pondicherry (1674) by 
Francois Martin 

The earliest achievement of this 
Company was the occupation of the 
islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, ‘ the 
nucleus of a settlement, which was one 
day to become very powerful.’ Francis 
Caron, a man of considerable experience 
ill eastern affairs, the Director-General 
of J^’rench commerce in India, reached 
Surat in the beginning of KHiH; and 
here he was enabled to establish the 
iirst French factory in India Marcara, 
the Persian assistant of Caron, was 
successful enough to get a farman from 
the King of Golconda for establishing a 
factory at Masulipatam, in spite of the 
vigorous opposition of the English and 
the Dutch. The French contrived 
also to effect a temporary capture of 
Trincomali in Ceylon from the Dutch, 
as of San Thome near Madras (1()72). 
Trincomali had to surrender with all 
its garrison soon afterwards to the 
Dutch fleet, while in lb74 San Thome 
w’as attacked by a considerable force 
of Golconda by land and a Dutch fleet 
by sea. The French gariison was 
compelled to capitulate very soon ; 
and having been allowed to choose 
their own destination, Francois Martin 
and sixty others, purchased the site 
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of Pondicherry from Sher Khan 
Lodi, a Bijapur officer, who was the 
lord of all the surrounding country. 
The place was well suited for the 
purposes of a settlement, the roadstead 
in front of it preventing the near 
approach of men of war, and rendering 
it secure against any sudden attack ; 
and it was also healthy and fairly well 
protected from the monsoon. 

Colonel Malleson says : “Pondicherry 
was, in fact, founded and nurtured, 
amid the clash of arms and the clamour 
of falling kingdoms.” The first great 
crisis that it surmounted was the 
expedition of Sivaji to the Carnatic 
(1077) and it was only through his 
tactful profession of perfect readiness 
to acknowledge the authority of Sivaji 
and to pay the necessary sums for a 
license to trade, that Martin saved 
Pondicherry from imminent destruc- 
tion Sher Khan Lodi, “ the old friend 
and protector of the rising settlement, ” 
soon gave the French absolute right of 
ownership over Pondicherry ; and in 
1689, Martin secured permission from 
the Mahrattas, then dominant in the 
Gingi country, to erect large fortifica- 
tions, magazines and stores. 

The Dutch capture of Pondicherry 
(1693) 

War broke out between France and 
Holland in the next year, and the 
Dutch sent against Pondicherry the 
most imposing naval armament that 
had up to now appeared in the eastern 
waters, with a determination to uj)root 
the city whose rapid growth had so 
alarmed them In l(i98, August, the 
attack began, and after a resistance of 
12 days, the French capitulated. Mal- 
leson pays a glowing tribute to Martin, 
whose “ energy, perseverance, gentle- 
ness with the natives and fair dealing 
formed the real foundations of Pondi- 
cherry.” “ The foundations which 
Martin laid were not, it is true, 
destined to be surmounted by an 
imperial edifice, but they only just 
missed that honour. That they were 
worthy of it is his glory; that those who 
followed him failed, cannot reflect upon 
him.”^ The Dutch knew very well 

1 Malleson , — History of (he French in India, 
1898, p. 30. 
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the value of their new conquest, and 
its superiority to other places on the 
Coromandel coast as a military and 
trading settlement ; and they strength* 
ened its defences, built new walls and 
bastions, and made it the strongest 
fortress possessed by any European 
power at that time in India. 

Restoration of Pondicherry to the 
French (1697) 

When the Treaty of Kyswick brought 
back peace, Pondicherry was restored 
to the French with a special condition 
that its fortifications should not be 
dismantled, and that the Dutch should 
be given 16.000 pagodas to compensate 
them for their expenditure on the city’s 
improvement. Martin was re-appointed 
Governor of the place, and in 1701 he 
was nominated Director-General of all 
the French possessions in India. He 
died in 1700; and “ Pondicherry, at 
his death, although still in its infancy 
as a city, had an air of prosperity which 
it was impossible to mistake.” Martin’s 
policy was to pay the utmost deference 
to the wishes of the native princes 
“ while not departing from those strict 
principles, an adherence to which alone 
can beget confidence.” It was again 
due to his genius that the rapid rise in 
power and wealth of Pondicherry caus- 
ed “neither envy nor apprehension to 
any of the native rulers of the country.” 
His work is all the more to be appre- 
ciated, since elsewhere in India, the 
French had to abandon their factories, 
as at Surat and Masulipatam, and 
since the French Company at home 
was practically moribund during this 
period The Company was so far gone 
that when in 1714, on the expiry of 
its original charter, it petitioned the 
King for a renewal of its privileges, it 
was actually unable to avail itself of 
them, but merely sublet its rights of 
trading with India to some merchants 
of St. Malo. This state of things reacted 
on Pondicherry, and down to 1722 the 
commerce and credit of the city alike 
continued to decline ; and the succes- 
sors of Martin, Dulivier and Hebert 
were able to do but very little. 

Martin’s sucoessors. Lenoir and Dumas 

It was only in 1720 that the French 
Company was freed from the 
muddle, into which it had got by the 


Scotch financier, John Law of Lauris- 
ton, and was reconstituted as the 
Perpetual Company of the Indies, and 
its fortunes began slowly to imfirove. 
The nearly extinct commerce of Pondi- 
cherry began to revive, and under 
Lenoir, who was Governor from 172(i 
to 1785, the city rose to far greater 
prosperity and the number of its 
inhabitants began steadily to increiisc. 
Malleson calls Lenoir “ a steady, 
plodding merchant, shrewd, hard-head- 
ed and well-fitted to be the chief of a 
peaceful community;” and the next 
Governor, Dumas, was oipially capable 
and persevering, shrewd and calcu- 
lating, holding fast to the traditions of 
Martin, and anxious to extend French 
dominion in India by smooth means. 
Already, in 1725, Mahe dc La Bour- 
dorinais, an adventurous sea-captain in 
the French service, had octnijiied the 
little town of Mahe, just below Tclli- 
c berry on the Malabar coast. Tlie 
town was able to bid defiance to any 
enemy who should attack it on the 
side of the sea and served very well to 
indemnity tne Frencti for the loss of 
their Surat factory. The ingenuity of 
La Bourdounais’s plan for the capture 
of the town and the energy and quick- 
ness of decision that he displayed in 
the operation seemed to foretell, as it 
were, the later triumphs that he was 
to achieve in South India From 1781 
to 1788, the French Company was in a 
most prosperous condition financially, 
and m I78(i Pondicherry gt)t the right 
to coin money of its own in gold and 
silver, bearing on one side the stamjj 
of the Mughal, and on the other the 
name of the place at which the money 
was coined The reputation of the 
Indo-Frencli money was very high, 
and got the French a very profitable 
trade in bullion. Dumas also struck 
up a great friendship with Dost Alq 
the Nawab of the Carnatic, and speci- 
ally with Chanda Sahib, a distant rela- 
tive of the Nawab, and his son-in-law, 
who made himself master of Trichino- 
poly in 1730, and three years later 
forcibly took Karikal from the Baja of 
Tanjoie and handed it over to the 
French. The manner in which this 
new French possession was acquired 
increased the political influence and 
diplomatic prestige of the French, and 
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it gave them a footing from which they 
might overshadow the influence of the 
Dutch at the neigh hom ing place of 
Negapatam. 

When the whole country round about 
was laid waste, by the Mahrattas under 
Baghuji Bhonsle and Dost Ali was 
slain in J78q, it was J’ondicdiorrv that 
served as an asylum for the ladies 
the Nawab 's family. The fortifications 
of th(‘ city bade defiance to the wrath 
of the Mahratta general ; and the op- 
portune present to him of 80 bottles of 
Nfintes Cordinie cooled his anger, and 
sent him away ajifiarently satisfied with 
the explanations o tiered by the 
l^’rench. Thi‘v came out of this catas- 
trophe uninjured, and with thc'. native 
a])preciati()n of their chivalrous courage 
waxing entliiisiastic The I mperial 
Court at Delhi, a.pprt‘ciating Freiudi 
resistance'. t(» infidel aggression, raised 
the Governor to tlie dignity of an 
Amir id 4,500 horse— the highest 
honour ever yet conferred upon a 
foreigner. Dupleix, who succeeded 
Dumas in 1741, improved upon the 
advance already made, struck uj) a still 
more intimate accjuaintancc with th(‘. 
native princes, assumed with all possi- 
ble pomj), his dignity as an Amir of 
the Great Mughal and everywhere 

impressed his own pe.rsonality. 

Dupleix, Governor of 
Pondicherry (1741-55) 

With the accession of Dufiloix, we 
enter upon an altogether new jieriod 
of l^’ronch history, for his political 

conceptions weie dai'ing and imagi- 

native. ” J le raised the prestige of 
France in the hiast for si>me years to an 
amazing height, he won a reputation 
among Indian princes and leaders 
that has never been surpassed 

and he aroused a dread in his l^higlish 
contemporaries which is at once a 
tribute to his personal power and a 
testimony to their sagae>ity” ' (’olonel 
Malleson’s brilliant vindication of the 
character, diplomatic skill and political 
insight of Dupleix, whom for a long 
time the historians of England and of 
France covered with obloquy, is no 
longer accepted in all its completeness. 
Colonel Malleson’s opinion is based too 

1. RobertB — of huiia to the End of the 
E.l, Company, 1916, p. 119. 
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exclusively upon Dupleix’s own me- 
moirs and does no justice at all to his 
subordinates and colleagues. It is 
difficult to hold the balance even 
between the conflicting opinions of 
men who differ so widely from one 
another as Malleson, Haiuont, Orme, 
Mill, and Prosper-Cultru, the last of 
whom has done so much to explode 
many fallacies entertained about the 
life and policy of Dufdeix. Ananda 
Ranga Pillai’b Privata Diary, of which 
six volumes have up to now been 
translated into English and published, 
is another reliable source of our know- 
ledge for the history of the period of 
the Carnatic Wars (174G to 1761). 
Ranga Pillai was courtier or chief 
Dubash to Dupleix and had very great 
influence with him both on account of 
his integrity and capacity. His diary 
“ stands unique as a record of the 
inmost thoughts and reflections of an 
extremely able level-headed Oriental, 
and of his criticisms —which at times 
are of the freest character — of his 
fellows and masters. It is a strange 
mixture of things trivial and important; 
of family matters and affairs of state ; 
of business transactions and social 
life of the day ; interspersed with 
scraps of gossip, all evidently recorded 
as they came to the mind of the diarist; 
who might well be described as ‘ the 
Indian Pepys.' The diary is a very 
valuable account of things historical, 
political and social of the period cover- 
ing the rise, zenith and fail of the 
French power, 

Dupleix, immediately on his appoint- 
ment, energetically began the strength- 
ening of the fortifications of Pondi- 
cherry, which were, very defective on 
the sea-side. He was clearly con- 
vinced of the weakness of the native 
states, at least in South India, disguised 
though it might l)e l)y pomp and dis- 
play ; and he saw that it would be 
possible and even easy to take advant- 
age of the prevailing circumstances and 
found a French Kinpire in India. He 
knew the value and importance of 
gaining the sympathy of the natives, 
and treated the Indian potentates with 
the greatest possible respect and 
courtesy. He gained a thorough 

1. Ananda Hanga Pillai ’a J*rivaic Diary, Vol. 1, 
p. xi, 1904. 


knowledge of the internal politics of 
the country and was an adept in the 
game of intrigue. Impulsive and san- 
guine by temperament, he saw a 
glorious prospect of dominion before 
him, to the attainment of which he 
subordinated every other activity of 
the French in India. 

When in 1744, war was formally 
declared between the English and the 
French, and a strong English squadron 
started on its way to the Coromandel 
coast, Dupleix used the esteem and 
reputation that the French had acquir- 
ed among the native rulers, and induced 
Nawab Anwar-ud-din to prohibit an 
English attack on Pondicherry, and to 
declare that the English Governor of 
Madras might refuse obedience at his 
own peril. 


Chapter XX 

ANGLO-FRENCH STRUGGLE 
IN THE CARNATIC. 1746—1755. 

The French Baved from an English attack —The 
French capture of Madras, 1746— Quarrel 
between La Bourdonnais and Dupleix —Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapolle —Beginning of the next 
struggle ; its first stage —The second stage of 
the struggle ; the French at Hyderabad— The 
capture of Aroot by Olive —The Pronoh raise 
the siege of Trichinopoly — The depression of 
Duploix—Tho third stage : Dupleix’s renewed 
exertions —The recall of Dupleix and the oon- 
clUH.on of peace -Kstimato of Dupleix. 

The French saved from an English 
attack 

As mentioned in the last chapter, the 
English were intimidated by the 
threat of Anwar-ud-din, while the 
French were saved from an immediate 
attack. Dupleix, by mingling with the 
' native rulers, had understood all their 
rivalries, intrigues and weaknesses ; 
and when Anwar-ud-din, somewhat 
later, threatened him in a similar 
manner, he flatly refused compliance. 
The primitive character of the military 
art of the Indian princes was “ either 
not known to Morse or, if known, 
importance was not appreciated. So he 
and the rest of the Madras Council 
meekly bowed to the threat of Anwar- 
ud-din, and the strong squadron of 
Barnet had nothing to do but to occupy 
itself in the capture of stray French 
merchantmen, utterly incapable of 
offering any strong resistance. *’ 
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The French Capture of Madrae, 1746 

Meanwhile La Bourdonnais, the 
Governor of the islands of Mauritius 
and Bourbon, which, were then half- 
way houses of the French to India, 
promptly grasped the disastrous con- 
sequences of an English victory over the 
French on the Coromandel coast, and 
set himself to the task of improvising a 
navy with an energy truly remarkable ; 
and within four months his fleet 
appeared off Ceylon ready to intercept 
English merchantmen, harass their 
commerce and destroy their power. An 
urgent request tendered by the English 
to Anwar-ud-din to stay the hands of the 
French was rejected for some reason 
or other; and December, 1746, saw 
Madras fall into the hands of La Bour- 
donnais after a short bombardment. 

Quarrel between La Bourdonnais . 
and Dupleix 

It will not be possible here to enter 
upon the details of the celebrated quar- 
rel between Dupleix and La Bour- 
donnais as to the retention of Madras 
in French hands, on which so much 
has been written. . Most of the early 
English accounts of this quarrel hold 
up La Bourdonnais as a pattern of 
honour and integrity and hurl on 
Dupleix the most violent abuse. With 
a fuller knowledge of the official 
records of the period, both English and 
French, the later historians like 
Malleson, Hamont and P. E. Roberts 
have come to the conclusion that the 
conduct of La Bourdonnais was obvi- 
ously disingenuous. He declared at 
first that the English had surrendered 
at discretion, and discussed the various 
possibilities of ransoming the settle- 
ment, destroying its fortifications 
or retaining it in French hands. 
Dupleix, as is evinced by a perusal of 
the Private Diary of Ananda Ranga 
Pillai, (Vol. II, p. 343 et seq,^) tried 
every method of reasoning, persuasion, 
entreaty and threat to dissuade La 
Bourdonnais from completing the 
agreement of ransom on his own res- 
ponsibility. The point at issue 
was whether La Bourdonnais W'as 
empowered to act independently or 
whether the disposal of Madras would 
be with Dupleix as Governor-General 
of the French possessions in the East* 
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Two points of importance have now 
been clearly established ; (a) Madras 
surrendered unconditionally and not 
on the promise of an immediate res 
teration as is alleged in the Mentoirs 
of La Bourdonnais ; this is proved 
in the plainest way by a letter written 
by La Bourdonnais to Dupleix, two 
days after the surrender of Madras ; 
and (6) La Bourdonnais accepted the 
bribe of a lakh of pagodas from the 
English ; this is proved beyond doubt 
by the existence of records to that effect 
in the Bast India Company’s olhce. 

Peace of Aix-la-Ghapelle 

The ill-fated capture of Fort St. 
George caused an antagonism bet- 
ween the two great French leaders, 
Dupleix and La Bourdonnais, each 
of whom was more than a match 
for their opponents. Ultimately it 
brought down upon the French the 
wrath of the Nawab, and led to the 
battle of San Thom^— a battle 
which decided once for all the superio- 
rity of European discipline. This 
discovery has been quoted by every 
: historian of India, from the time of 
Orme and Mill, to have been at the basis 
of European supremacy in the East. 
The loss of Madras drove the English 
into a corner, and made them desper- 
ately defend Fort 8t. David — their only 
remaining possession in the Carnatic — 
against four concentric sallies of the 
French. Towards the close of 1747, 
there was a return of good fortune to 
the English ; and Pondicherry in its 
turn was blockaded by sea and land. 
The heroic defence of that city and the 
ultimate bafflement of the English, 
shed additional lustre on the remark- 
able genius and versatile talent of 
Dupleix In this state of affairs, 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle put 
an end to military operations and 
compelled a mutual restitution of 
prisoners and conquests. Thus ended 
the first phase of the Anglo-French 
struggle, leaving the French with a 
sense of being unfairly robbed of victory, 
and the English of having fortunately 
been saved a defeat. “ The sword 
was unsheathed, and it depended on 
the agents of the two Companies to 
resume in tranquillity their mercantile 
occupation ; but the war had brought 
to Pondicherry and Fort 8t. David a 


number of troops greatly superior to 
any, which either of the two nations 
had hitherto assembled in India ; and 
as if it were impossible that a military 
force which feels itself capable of en- 
terprises, should refrain from attempt- 
ing them, the two settlements no 
louger authorised to fight against each 
other, took the resolution of employing 
their arms in the contest of the princ.es 
of the country, the English with 
great indiscretion, the French with the 
utmost ambition.’’^ 

Beginning of the next struggle ; 
ite flret stage 

In the second struggle which 
was waged between 1749 and 
1765, we may discern three stages, 
in the first of which each party 
followed its own bent without regard 
to its direct influence on the other* 
The EnglisJi captured Devacottah, a 
convenient harbour at the mouth of the 
Coleroon, in defiance of a contract which 
they had entered into with the ruler of 
Tanjore. The French, on their part, 
while ignoring English operations on 
the coast, entered vigorously into the 
politics of the country and attempted 
to place on the thrones of Hyderabad 
and Arcot, rulers who would be mind- 
ful of French interests and thus assist 
them in forwarding their ambitious 
schemes. The battle of Am bur (1749) 
which resulted in the death of Anwar- 
ud-din, the old Nawab of the Uarnatic, 
was followed by an imposing ceremony 
at Pondicherry, which proclaimed 
Muzaffar Jang and Chanda Saheb, the 
French candidates, as the Nizam and 
the Nawab respectively, under the 
auspices of Dupleix. Dupleix had not 
the prudence to conceal his designs for 
the momeint. He received grants of 
territory round Fort St. David and 
attempted to secure control over San 
Thorne as a post of observation from 
which to watch and inconvenience the 
English at Madras. “ These measures 
were hostile to the English, so intended 
and so understood They retaliated. 

. . . . in Septembei (1749), they 

obtained from Muhammad Ah (the rival 
of Chanda Saheb, and the second son 
of Anwar-ud-din) a grant of San 
Thomfi It was followed in 

1, Orme Hislof y vf Hindustan (J801) Vol. 1, 
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the next month by the despatch 
of a body of men to Muhammad Ali 
at Trichinopoly. In fact the Eng- 
lish learnt Dupleix s lesson with greater 
promptness than they have been 
usually credited with. Tlu\v saw at 
a glance the advantages which would 
accrue to the French from the esta- 
blishment of a French Nawab. They 
also saw the advantages that the 
English would obtain if they assisted 
in the overthrow of the usurper.” i 
The English stmt help to Muhammad 
Ali at Trichinopoly in the liolief that 
when Nasir Jang, the rightful Nizam, 
came to the South, the whole French 
movement would c«ffliips(5. They per- 
ceived that Dupleix s schemes threat- 
ened tlieir trade and their very exis- 
tenc.e ;and no wonder they resorted to 
force as their [irotectioii. 

The second stage of the struggle ; 

The French at Hyderabad 

At this point the second phase of 
the struggle begins, in which the 
English and the French fight as 
auxiliaries of the native rulers, each 
trying to overreach the other ; the one 
struggling in sheer self-defence and 
the other desiring dominion. The 
triple alliance striKjk up between the 
French, Chanda Saheb and Muzaffar 
Jang, soon found its counter-part in 
the combination of the liriglish, 
Muhammad Ali and Nasir Jang. In 
this almost evenly-balanced contest, 
Dupleix ’s intrigues gained for him a 
transient but glittering success. The 
Pathan Na walls ol' Ciiddappah, Kur- 
nool, and Savani )or were induced 
by the tempting promises of the 
French (lovernor to shoot Nasir 
Jang in a fray and raise Muzaffar 
Jang to the throne. The continued 
[iredominanct; of the French at tiie 
Nizam’s Court was tinsured by the 
despatch of a l^'rench contingent 
(with Muzaffar Jang) under Hussy, 
who had just takt3u the stri)ag fortress 
of Gingi l)y a brilliant escalade, 
wih' was second only to Dupleix in 
intellectual accomplishments and per- 
haps the first soldier of the time. 
Muzaffar Jang was soon afterwards 
killed in a melee ; and his death, so tar 
from being fatal to the policy and 

1. Thti Private Diary of .Aniinda Uillai, 

Vol. VI, pp. XV & xvi. 
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ainjK of Dupleix, was turned to the 
greatest advantage by the astute Bussy 
who saluted Balabat Jang, the third 
son of Nizam-ul-Mulk, as the new 
Nizam ; and the latter, in the abun- 
dance of his gratitude to the French, 
confirmed in an emphatic manner all 
the existing FreiuJ) possessions and 
privileges. Thus a French army oc- 
cupied the ca[)ital of the Nizam, and 
French influence jiredominated in his 
councils. Soutli of the Krishna, again, 
l)upleix had been appointed by the 
Nizam as the ruler of the entire country. 
Dupleix* indeed did not hold all this 
territory under his own sway, as it 
was part of his settled policy to keep 
his authority in the background, and 
to govern through the princes of the 
country 

The capture of Arcot by Clive 

Thus, in the latter part of 1751 
the English were sulking at Madras 
and Fort St. David, while Muhammad 
Ali, their proteqey had oven opened 
negotiations with the enemy and had 
promised to retire from Triohinopoly, 
But Dupleix knew that so long as 
he was holding on to Triohinopoly, 
80 long was there a possibility of 
his own scheme being frustrated. 
On their part, the English fully 
realised that their only chance of safety 
lay in their supporting Muhammad 
Ali with all the means at their disposal. 
The French, after some struggles and 
a victory over the English at Volcon- 
da, gained entire fiossession of the 
country around Trichinopoly, took 
Hrirangaiu, occupied the mud fort of 
Koiladi at the eastern extremity of the 
island of Srirangam, encamjied on the 
plains to the east of the fort and 
from this position commenced a sort 
of bombardment and strict blockade of 
the place. The siege and defence 
were conducted vigorously for some 
time, until the celebrated cajiture and 
the subseipzent defence of Arcot by 
Clive, diverted part of the besieging 
forces into another channel, gained for 
the English admiring allies in the shape 
of the Mahrattas and the Mysoreans, 
and lowered considerably the hitherto 
great military ))restige of the French. 
Clive followed uj» his successes at Arcot 
by further victories at Arni. and 
Kaveripak, forced the French to retire 


to Gingi and razed the rising town of- 
Dupleix-Fath-Abad (1751 — 62), an 
act which, more than any other 
broke the spell under which Dupleix 
had placed the public mind of India. 

The French raise the siege of 
Triohinopoly 

Dupleix however would not abandon 
any one of his precious projects, and 
urged Law, the French commander 
before Trichinopoly, to make a deter- 
mined attack on the fortress, and to 
intercept and cut off the strong English 
force under Lawrence and Clive which 
was marching to its relief. Law^s 
first attempt to crush the advancing 
English failed, and failed deservedly. 
When it was too late and the hjnglish 
bad [)ractically joined the garrison at 
Trichinopoly, he again risked a 
general action against the combined 
forces of the English and Muhammad 
Ali, but he was repulsed and retreated 
into the island of Srirangam, which 
was within cannon shot of Trichi- 
nopoly and would surely invite an 
enterprising enemy to cut it off'. 
Chanda Saheb, though condemning the 
folly of Law, would not abandon the 
French who had so long supported 
him ; he might have escaped, but pre- 
ferred to accompany Law into Sriran- 
gain. Eventually Law surrendered 
and at the same time Chanda Saheb 
too gave himself up into the hands 
of the Tanjore General, who acted as 
the ally of Muhammad Ali. 

The depression of Dupleix 

The result of the siege of Trichino- 
poly was of the utmost importance to 
the Fnglisb. Their own Nawab was 
now without a rival, and they were in 
no want of pretext to justify their 
further interference in native affairs . 
while the French had suffered defeat 
after defeat and were most seriously 
weakened by the capture of the greater 
portion of their army by the enemy. 
“To Dupleix there remained at this 
crisis merely Pondicherry. Gingi and 
the French possessions on the coast, 
without garrisons to defend them, 
still less with troops available for opera- 
tions in the field. His enemies on the 
contrary, triumphant possessors now 
of the inffuence and of the material 
advantages for which he had toiled, 
had it in their power, apparently, utter- 
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ly to overwhelm him. They had not 
only an army and numerous native 
allies but a Lawrence and a Clive to 
command them. Dupleix had no longer 
an army, no longer an ally ; since the 
departure of Bussy he had never had 
a general : he had to depend upon no 
one but himself.’’ Much to the satis- 
faction of Dupleix, Muhammad Ali and 
his allies quarrelled, the Mysoreans 
demanding the cession of Trichinopoly 
to themselves, the Maharattas hoping 
that Trichinopoly would once again 
fall into their hands, and the Tan- 
joreans sick of service and clamorous 
to return to their home. Dupleix 
was emboldened by the opportune ar- 
rival of troops from France, raised 
additional troops with his private 
property, began negotiations with the 
Mysoreans and Morari Bao, the Mah- 
ratta leader, and pressed them to declare 
openly in his own favour. He des- 
patched a French force to blockade 
Fort St. David, and to prevent the 
reinforcement of English detachments 
against Trichinopoly. Though the 
French troops were defeated at 
Bahour, there were many small isolated 
French successes. The Mysoreans and 
the Mahrattas abandoned the English 
alliance ; and more important for the 
French, both Lawrence and Clive pro- 
ceeded to England for the l)enefit 
of their health. Though unsuccessful 
on the whole in the Carnatic, 
Bussy 's influence at Hyderabad and 
his obtaining from the Nizam, the 
cession of the Northern Circars in 
1753 to the French in return for 
the French troops who were in 
his service, more than out- 
weighed the losses in the South. 
Belying upon the nominal grant of all 
South India to him in 1751, and 
believing himself to be the suzerain 
lord of the soil, Dupleix did not 
scruple to attack the English directly 
in this critical hour. Thus the French 
instead of remaining mere auxi- 
liaries, became principals in the strug- 
gle, and this change in their policy 
was unendurable to the English and 
nerved them to a yet more bitter 
contest. 

The third stage— Dupleix’e renewed 
exertions 

The struggle on the banks of the 
Kaveri was revived, and Dupleix 
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BOW concentrated all bis energies on 
the capture of Trichinopoly from the 
bands of Muhammad Ali. After some 
months of forced inactivity Law- 
rence, who had returned to India, 
now reinforced by troops from 
Madras, attacked the besieging French 
and drove them into Srirangam (1753) ; 
and when the latter advanced once 
again to the attack of the Fort in 
November of the same year, they 
were cut ofi almost to a man. Thus 
ended miserably ali the French 
operations against Trichinopoly and it 
was this last defeat which was the 
main cause of the humiliating treaty 
into which France was forced to enter 
the next year. 

The recall of Dupleix and the 
oonolueion of peace 

At length, both parties entered into 
negotiations at Sadras. The English 
commissioners refused to listen to any 
conditions from Dupleix, which did 
not acknowledge Muhammad Ali as 
the sole and legitimate master of the 
Carnatic, and which did not guarantee 
to the liaja of Tanjore the entire 
possession of his kingdom. Dupleix 
would not accept these conditions and 
the negotiations broke down before 
they had proceeded very far. Suddenly 
came the death-blow to all the pros- 
pects of Dupleix in the shape of an 
order from the French Company to put 
a stop to all further military activities 
in India and lo secure the good- 
will of the English at any price. 
M. (jodoheu, a Director of the French 
Company, was sent out at the beginning 
of 1754, with plenary powers to 
supersede Dupleix. Even on the eve 
of his departure for France, Dupleix 
advised M. Godeheu, to maintain Bussy 
at the Court of the Nizam, and strength- 
en the army before Trichinopoly and 
to try his best to beat the English 
before th eir long-expected fleet under 
Admiral Watson should arrive off the 
coast. Godeheu starved the army 
before Trichinopoly, left his lieute- 
nants everywhere in a state of the most 
painful uncertainty, and would have 
even abandoned the Nizam and the 
Northern Circars. Early in 1755, he 
concluded a treaty with the English, 
by which both the nations agreed not 


to interfere at all in the quarrels of 
native princes and to renounce all 
Mughal dignities and honours. Dupleix 
afterwards declared that Godeheu 
had signed away the entire prospects 
of a French Empire in India by this 
treaty ; l)ut it is impossible to see what 
other course could have been pursued 
profitably by the. b rench when they 
were almost without allies in the 
Carnatic and in sore need of money- 
Orme who was at that time living in 
Madras and who, in his History, never 
underrated the resources and power of 
the French, as well as the English 
Admirals Watson and Pocock, who had 
arrived in Madras just before the treaty 
was concluded, are of the o^imion 
that the terms granted to the French 
by the English were unduly favourable. 
M. Godeheu at first held out for higher 
terms and only lowered ins demands 
when Watson’s fleet came with a 
strong force on board. Godeheu tried 
to save what he could from the wreck 
of French dominion in India. And 
now it is admitted that it was not 
Godeheu ’s treaty, but the outbreak of 
hostilities in 175(‘» that led to the real 
ruin of the Fiench settlements and 
dominion. 

Estimate of Dupleix 

Dupleix is depicted by (’olonel 
Malleson as ‘one of the greatest of 
Frenchmen’ and as being the real 
forerunner of Clive, Warren IJastings 
and Wellesley in grandness of concep- 
tions and perhaps their unconscious 
inspire!'. Jiut a reaction has set in 
since Malleson ’s time; and we now 
know that Malleson based his informa- 
tion too exclusively upon Dupicix’s 
own memoirs and did not do justice 
to the French Company at home or to 
Dupleix’s subordinates and colleagues. 
Dupleix had only informed the 
Company of his victoides, but concealed 
his defeats ; and there is something 
rhetorical and artificial about his 
Memoirs as about the memoirs of 
his great rival La Bourdonnais. “ Jiut 
in spite of his final failure, Dupleix is 
a striking and brilliant figure in 
Indian History. For even if we give 
up the old uncritical estimate, we need 
not deny his real claims to greatness. 
His political conceptions were daring 
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and imaginative. He raised the pres- 
tige of France in the East for some 
years to an ama/ing height. He 
won a reputation among the Indian 
princes and leaders that has never 
been surpassed, and he aroused a dread 
in his English contemporaries, which 
is at once a tribute to his personal 
powers and a testimony to their saga- 
city.*’ 1 But he was sanguine to the 
point of wilful blindness, lacking in 
the quality of restraint and seldom 
stopping to concentrate his forces, or 
conserve his compiests. “ In all his 
schemes, there w^as something of the 
gambler’s rasliness, the gamlder’s desire 
to advance from success to success, 
staking at each throw the whole of his 
past gains. - 


CllACTKR XXI 

THE ItKNKWAJi OF THE WAK 
BETWEJON *rHE ENGLISH 
AND THK b'KENCH AND 
THE FAIiL OK PONDl- 
CHKUBV IN J7r>l 

J^inglisli succdHKOH in Outbruak of the 

Sovou Years War ; (Joiint tie Lally—Lally 
sutlers a series of ilisasUirs ; fall <^f I'oiidi. 
cherry -Tlu' hVetieh Iosif the Northern OircarK 
•— Causes of the failure of ihti h’reiich. 

English BucoesBes in Bengal 

After the return of Dupleix to 
France, the English and th(i J^'rench 
enjoyed a short period of neutrality, 
which was possibly due to mutual 
exhaustion. In tliat interval occur- 
red two tilings of remarkable conse- 
(juence to the English, The first was 
the series of events in Bengal which 
culminated in tlie battle of IMassey and 
which taught the English their full 
strength, and put an end to the political 
ambitions of the French and the I )utch 
in Jiengal. The second was Bussy’s 
sudden dismissal from the Nizam’s ser- 
vice in 1751). Though, immediately 
after, he made a triunjplial march into 
Hyderabad and was soon reconciled to 
the Nizam, he never completely got 
back his former inlluence and control. 

1. ItolKsrts— i/w/orjy of Uie E. I, Coiupany, 

pp. 118, 119. 

2. Cambridge Modern History , Vol. VI, p. 54&, 
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Outbreak of the Seven Years 
War-— Count de Lally 

The outbreak of the Seven Years 
War once more led the English and 
the French to war in right earnest ; 
and the French, in order to strike 
a decisive blow on England, prepared 
an armament such as had never before 
been seen in India. The forces were 
placed under the command of Count 
de Lally, the son of an Irish refugee, 
a capable, conscientious and incorrup- 
tible general, who had played a vigorous 
part in many European battle-fields, 
but who was eminently tactless and 
notoriously incapable of adapting him- 
self to circumstances. Lally’s Indian 
expedition was a long record of mis- 
fortunes and blunders broken only by 
one small victory, the capture of 
Fort St. David. He quarrelled with de 
Leyrit, the Governor of Pondicherry, 
with D’Ache, the Commander of the 
fleet which accompanied him, and with 
Bussy also. The main body of his ex- 
pedition reached the Coromandel coast 
in April 1758, after the English had 
tided over the Bengal crisis and secured 
a decisive triumph. The English 
naval forces under Admiral Pocock 
inflicted a decisive defeat over the 
French fleet off Negapataui, but were 
unable to prevent its course to 
Pondicherry. After Lally captured 
Fort St. David, there was another 
naval engagement off the mouth of 
the Coieroon, the result of which was 
indecisive ; but somehow the French 
Admiral D’Ache left for Mauritius, 
thus banding over to the English the 
undisputed command of the sea-~a 
factor, which, as in previous wars, was 
to turn the scale of victory to the 
English side. The English command 
of the sea would alone have mnde the 
blockade of an open port like Madras a 
very difficult undertaking. Yet to this 
object, Lally bent all his energies and 
the French resources in India, and 
summoned Bussy from his dominant 
position at Hyderabad — an action 
which proved calamitous from every 
point of view. 

Lally suffers a series of disasters ; 
fall of Pondicherry 

In December 1758, Lally advanced 
against Madras, which had been well 


provisioned and strengthened during 
the few months when Lally was at- 
tacking the Tanjore Baja, hoping to 
get from him a large subsidy. When 
in the middle of February 1769, a 
British fleet approached the Madras 
roadstead, the French raised the siege. 
Already their situation had become 
desperate, their supply of ammunition 
having become exhausted, and their 
native troops and even European 
cavalry threatening to go over to the 
enemy. D’Ache, the French Admiral, 
made a feeble attempt to help the 
French from Mauritius ; but, after 
fighting another indecisive engage- 
ment ^ with the English fleet, retired 
from the scene altogether. Lally 
however prolonged the resistance for 
nearly two years more. He tried a 
desperate expedient by dividing his 
forces and sending a portion to 
Trichinopoly, in order to alarm the 
English as to the safety of that city. 
He negotiated with Murari Uao for 
2,000 horse, and determined to strike 
a decisive and vigorous blow. He 
dashed on Wandiwash, carried the 
town, and began vigorously to assault 
the fort. The English commander 
Sir Eyre Coote, who had succeeded the 
veteran Lawrence in 1759, now ad- 
vanced to the relief of the place, and by 
a series of able manoeuvres obtained a 
position which enabled him to force 
an action from Lally. The decisive 
victory won by the English dealt the 
final blow to French domination in 
India ; “ it dissipated all Daily’s hopes 
and sealed the fate of Pondicherry.” 
The rest of the campaign may be 
dismissed in a few words. Lally re- 
treated to Gingi and thence to 
Valavanur, fifteen miles from Pondi- 
cherry, where he was able to cover the 
city and receive supplies from the 
south. Coote, proceeding slowly, reduc- 
ed one by one the subordinate places 
held by the French in the Carnatic, 
Chitapet, Arcot, Trinomalai, Karikal, 
Chidatiibararu and other places. Coote 
was checked for a time by Lally’s 
alliance with Hyder Ali, who was 
then the commandeer of the Mysore 
armies, for the service of 10,000 
men, according to which, Hyder 

1, Off Fort St. David. 
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was to be given the fort of 
Thiagadrug (in South Arcot District) 
and eventually Trichinopoly, Madura, 
Tinnevelly and other places that 
he might gain in the Carnatic. But 
a Mahratta invasion obliged Hyder Ali 
to retreat to his own teritorries, and 
Lally was at last driven back within the 
walls of Pondicherry. After a siege of 
four months, the place unconditionally 
surrendered on the appearance of a 
powerful British fleet in the roadstead. 
The fall of Pondicherry in January 
17(31 was the end of French dominion in 
India. Gingi surrendered soon after, 
Lally was taken prisoner and sent to 
England ; but he was allowed to pro- 
ceed to Paris on parole, there to answer 
the charges against him. After three 
years of lingering agony, Lally was 
convicted of having betrayed French 
interests, though his faults were no- 
thing more, at the worst, than a series 
of errors of judgment ; and he was 
finally beheaded. 

The French lose the Northern Ciroars 

We have now to trace the destruction 
of French influence in Hyderabad and 
in the Northern Circars. Bussy, when 
he was recalled to Pondicherry by 
Lally in 1758. left the government of 
the Circars in the hands of one Conflans, 
who had neither ability, nor knowledge 
and tact. Baja Anandaraj, a great 
feudal lord to the north of Kajahmun- 
dry, raised a revolt, seized Yizaga- 
patam, confined the French agent 
there and wrote to Clive in Bengal for 
active help. No one knew so well 
as Clive, how easily the Circars might 
be won for the English, and according- 
ly he sent Colonel Forde, one of his 
ablest lieutenants, much against the 
inclinations of his whole Council, to 
intervene in the Circars. Forde defeat- 
ed Conflans at Condore to the north of 
Bajahmundry in December 1758, and 
stormed Masulipatam in the following 
April. The Nizam, struck by the 
unexpected defeats of the French, con- 
cluded a treaty with Forde, entirely 
renounced the French alliance and 
gave the English territory yielding an 
annual revenue of four lakhs of rupees. 
Before the end of 1769, the entire 
Circars had fallen into the hands oi 
the English. 



Oauses of tho failure of the French . 

Pondicherry and the other French 
jpossessions were restored by the Peace 
•of Paris in 1763 : Muhammad Aii was 
recognised as Nawab of the Garnatic^ 
*the armed force^3 which the French 
might keep on the Coromandel coast 
were limited, and they were excluded 
•altogether from Bengal and the 
Northern Circars except in the capacity 
of merchants. Henceforth all the 
French settlements were the easy 
prey of the English so soon as war 
was declared between the two nations. 
Pondicherry was captured once again in 
1778, restored in 1783, retaken in 1793, 
restored nominally in 1802 and finally 
in 1816. French influence, except 
during the years 1781-83 was insigni- 
ficant and extended no farther than the 
maintenance of diplomatic represent- 
atives or military adventurers in the 
•courts of the native princes, Mahratta 
and Muhammadan. The trading pri- 
vileges of the French Company were 
suspended by a royal decree in 1769 ; 
Morellet, an able Physiocrat, con- 
ducted an inquiry into their finan- 
cial condition and condemned their 
policy. The Indian trade was thrown 
open to all French subjects, and 
the Indian French settlements 
passed directly under the control of the 
French Crown. The final failure of the 
French to build up a territorial dominion 
in the Carnatic might be attributed to 
a variety of causes : “ The greater 

commercial prosperity of the English 
trade with India, the English superior- 
ity in the hand-to-hand fighting in 
Southern India, the severely practical 
genius of Lord Clive, England’s general 
ascendancy on the sea which became 
particularly marked during the Seven 
Years War, the wealth and resources 
she was able to draw after 1757 from 
her occupation of Bengal, and lastly 
the greater vigour and capacity of her 
national government, which, less en- 
.tangled than that of France in Euro- 
pean wars, had the leisure to direct 
its chief energies at a most critical 
time, to the field of maritime and 
colonial expansion” ^ — all these contri- 
buted, each in its measure, to the 
failure of the scheme of Dupleix. 

1. Cambridge Modern History, Vol. VI, p. 560. 
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Chaptbh XXII 

HYDER ALI AND THE 
CARNATIC 

EngliBh relations with Muhammad Ali and the 
NiKaiii— The rise of Hydcr Ali ; bin csrly 
conquoHts— The first Mysore War, 1767-69 — 
Operations of the English— Conclusion of 
peace. 

English relations with Muhammad 
Ali and the Nizam 

A very formidable enemy had V)een 
destroyed in the final defeat of the 
French ; but still English dominion 
was far from being established on a 
firm liasis. The English were supreme 
on the coast by virtue of thei r 
command of the sea, and influential in 
the Carnatic under colour of serving its 
Nawab Muhammad Ali, who had become 
independent of the Nizam, just before 
this time, by virtue of a that he. 
had secured from the Emperor of 
Delhi. Muhammad Ali, like Mir Jafar 
in Bengal, was incapable of defending 
his own territories and depended for 
support solely on British arms. The 
English were forced to take active 
steps for the protection of their trade, 
and their relations with the Nawab 
were hopelessly compromised by the 
corrupt and collusive flnancial trans- 
actions between the latter and various 
servants of the Company. The 
Nawab of Arcot's debts demoralised 
the whole Government of the Presi- 
dency. The Nawab, to pay his nominal 
debts back, was obliged to ask the 
English to rob his neighbours. The 
Raja of Tanjore was coerced in this 
way into paying a very large sum of 
money, as well as an annual tribute . 

In 1763, Nizam Ali, who had set 
aside his elder brother Sala})at Jang 
and murdered him, invaded the Car- 
natic in order to reassert his authority 
over it. The Madras Government sent 
troops against the Nizam who there- 
upon promptly retreated. It was after 
this episode that Clive obtained from 
Shah Alam, the titular Mughal Em- 
peror, a formal grant of the Northern 
Circars to the English. But the Nizam 
prepared himself to contest this grunt, 
and immediately after, in 1766, the 
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Madras Government agreed to a com- 
promise, by which they promised to 
hold the Circars as tributaries of the 
Nizam, on payment of a yearly sum^ 
and at the same time made an alliance 
with him, which invt)lvod their sup- 
porting him against Hyder Ali and 
the Mahrattas. 

” It WHS the besetting sin of the 
Madras authorities of that time, to 
emulate the bold acquisitiveness, of 
which they liad example in the conduct 
of their brethren of Bengal. But they 
seem to have forgotten the immeasur- 
able diflorence between the two Presi- 
dencies in point of ability. In Bengal 
Clive, ('note, Forde, Adams and Knox 
were some of the best soldiers of the 
British army who would have won 
distinction in any period of warfare ; 
and their valour, joined to favouring 
conditions, had enabled them to make 
the Company masters of a wide but 
compact province which was self- 
supporting and well in hand. None 
of these things were forthcoming in 
Madras; their best olVicers were l)ut 
second or third rate men ; the country 
was broken and unconquered ; their 
enemies obstinate and — in one instance, 
at least — of consummate ability. 

The Flee of Hyder Ali— Hie early 
ConqueetB 

Hyder had early taken service, in 
the army of the Mysore State, and had 
become the special protege of Nunjaraj, 
one of two brothers who had usurped 
the conduct of the Mysore Govern- 
ment and reduced tlic Raja to a shadow. 
During the famous siege of Trichino- 
poly (1750-52) a large Mysore army, 
including horse, foot and artillery 
co-operated with the English and 
Muhammad Ali ; and Hyder’s part in 
this siege is described in glowing and 
probably exaggerated language by his 
biographer, Mir Ali Hussein. When 
Muhammad Ali refused to give up 
the city and fortress of Trichinopoly 
to the Mysoreans according to the 
terms of his original undertaking 
with Nunjaraj, the latter began 
the second siege of Trichinopoly and 
transfered their alliance to the French. 
And though the siege pr^jved disas- 

i. Koeufi — History of India, Vol. 1, pp. 204 06. 
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irons to Nunjaraj and the Mysore state, 
it greatly improved the prospects 
of Hyd(5r, who learnt much from his 
alternate alliance with the English and 
the French, and who procured from 
the French, arms, equipment, artificers 
and such adventurous soldiers as were 
willing to share his rising fortunes. 
In 1754, Hyder was in command of 

6.000 regular infantry, ‘J,500 horse, 

2.000 peons or irregular foot and 6 
guns. He was appointed foujdar or 
civil and military governor of Hindigul, 
which the Mysoreans had seized some 
years before, and from which Muham- 
mad Ali was not able to expel them. 
Here he remained some years, con- 
solidating his j)Ower, increasing his 
army and trying to create a regular 
artillery and arsiuial worked by artifi- 
cers under French su})ervi8ion. He 
went personally on several occasions 
to Seringapatam, where his help and 
mediation were urgently needed owing 
to a Mahratta invasion and dissen- 
sions in the royal family. This 
enabled him to secure Bangalore and 
the surrounding territory, Coimbatore 
and parts of Malabar. A later invasion 
of Mysore by the Mahrattas, in 
1759, led to their occupation of the open 
country round Bangalore, investment 
of the city itself, and capture of 
Chennaj)atain, a place of considerable 
consequence, which covered the ap- 
proaches to Seringaf)atam. By a 
series of bold operations, Hyder 
screened tlie capital, recovered Chenna- 
j)atain, broke up the Mahratta block- 
ade of Bangalore, and with the help 
of his irregular cavalry starved them 
in their quarters and reduced them 
to inactivity. On his triumphal entry 
into Seringapatam, after the retreat 
of the invaders, his reception w’as 
magnificent ; the Baja saluted him with 
the title of Bahadur and ho was feted 
as a great hero. The removal of the over- 
hearing minister, Nunjaraj, was no 
dillicult thing ; and in 17fi0 Hyder got 
large fresh accessions of revenue and 
territorial authority. Secure in his politi- 
cal ascendancy, Hyder now turned his 
attention to projects of expansion. He 
entered into an agreement with Lally 
(then cooped up in Pondicherry) in 
June 17fi0, that he should help the 
J'rench with 3,000 cavalry and 6,000 


infantry and that in the event of 
French success, Madura and Tinne- 
velly were to become his own and the 
French were to assist him in investing 
and capturing those places. Though 
the subsequent capture of Pondicherry 
by the English dashed to the ground all 
Hyder's hopes of French assistance, he 
lost no time in sending a force to annex 
the long-coveted district of Madura. He 
would have taken an active and exten- 
sive part in the Anglo-French War 
and would have entirely altered its 
character, had it not been that his 
own position, nay safety, was imperilled 
by the doings of Kande Kao, who 
was so long his faithful ally and ins- 
trument. Hyder's overcoming Kande 
Eao, and his terrifying the Raja to 
terms, which amounted to a virtual 
abdication, formed the last important 
step in the substitution of a Muslim 
dynasty for the old Hindu Raja of 
Mysore. 

In I7()8, Hyder captured Bednore 
commanding the Malabar coast, took 
Mangalore where he established - a 
naval arsenal and conquered the 
Zamorin of Calicut also. In April 17(U>, 
the pageant Raja of Mysore died ; 
Hyder made arrangements, in the 
ordinary course of affairs, for the 
succession of his eldest son, taking 
care however to plunder the royal 
palace of all treasure and valuables, 
and leaving none but his own spies 
as guards within its precincts. 
1’hese circumstances made no break 
however in Hyder 's active pre- 
parations for an efficient military equip- 
ment and for strong defensive measures 
against external attack. 

The First Mysore War, 1767-69 

This eventful war involved the interest 
and exercised and strained the resources 
of all the principal powers of Southern 
India; and it is necessary to understand 
in a clear and connected way all its 
causes and its effects on the English. 
Muhammad Ali, theNawab of the Car- 
natic, secretly hoped to see both Nizam 
Ali and Hyder deposed and the latter 
were meditating a counterplot for 
deposing Muhammad Ali. The English 
had forcibly seized the Northern 
Gircars and had got from the Mughal 
Emperor a grant of these possessions 
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in 1765. ‘'But after thus seizing 
under the direct authority of the 
Mughal, this extensive territory as an 
independent possession, it was deemed 
wise by the Government of Madras to 
send an embassy to Nizam Ali, which 
negotiated a treaty, submitting to hold 
it (the Gircars) as a free gift and 
tributary dependency from this avowed 
inferior and equivocal deputy (the 
Nizam), to whose exclusion it had 
been conferred and in despite of whom 
it had been seized.* This treaty with 
the Nizam made an exception of the 
Circar of GUntur, which was to be 
in the possession of Basalat Jang, the 
Nizam’s brother, until his death. It 
was also agreed that an English 
auxiliary force should be at the dis- 
posal of the Nizam, who was just then 
concerting in alliance with the Mah- 
rattas for an attack upon Hyder. Nizam 
Ali was now moving south with the 
promise of Mahratta co-operation and 
English help ; and he bad the option 
of employing the English force against 
Hyder, of directing Hyder’s force 
against them and Muhamad Ali, or 
of successively adopting both these. 
Muhammad Ali, though frightened by 
the English occupation of, and the sub- 
sequent Mughal grant to them of, the 
Gircars, was satisfied with the attitude 
of the Madras Government who chose 
to regard themselves as tributaries to 
the Nizam ; since this convenient 
humility on their part would enable 
him in the capacity of the Suzerain 
of the Carnatic, to claim all the bene- 
fits of their operations against Hyder, 
who had recently made encroachments 
on the Carnatic. The English were 
adopti.ng the absurd policy of taking 
‘ the secondary place in politics and 
the first in peril ’ and were about to 
engage in the coming war in the 
‘ exclusive character of dupes.* 

Operations of the English 

In 3 707, a British force was sent to 
oppose Hyder in the high country 
between Mysore and Arcot, but was 
beaten back by him in the pass of 
C'hengam. Colonel Joseph Smith — by 
far the ablest officer in the Madras 
Army of that time — fell back on 

1. Wilks— IfistortcaZ 8k$teh»» of the South of 
India (1S61I, Vul. I, p. 398. 



Tirnomali^ and after being rein* 
forced from Madras, was able to beat 
back and inflict considerable losses on 
Hyder. But he continued in his 
occupation of the high country and 
sent plundering parties which infested 
even the neighbourhood of Madras. 
All this time, the Nizam was openly 
intiiguing with Hyder, in the very face 
of the British officers in the field. And 
it was only the advance of a Bengal 
force under Colonel Peach through the 
Northern Circars to Warrangal, and the 
simultaneous failure of Hyder to take 
the fortress of Ambur,i that persuaded 
the Nizam to enter into a specific 
treaty with the English (Feb. 1708), by 
which the latter’s right to British aid 
against Hyder was formally confirmed. 
Meanwhile, troops sent from Bombay 
kindled discontent among Hyder’s 
subjects in Bednore and Calicut and 
seized his new port at Mangalore. 
While Hyder was now engaged in the 
west coast before Mangalore, Colonel 
Smith had advanced to within twenty 
miles of Bangalore. 

At this stage, the affairs of Hyder 
appeared to superficial observers to be 
very critical one half of his territory 
and some of his places of strength, 
were in the possession of his enemies ; 
a chain of posts had been established, 
and a battering train advanced for the 
siege of the second place in his 
dominions ; and an officer of merited 
reputation was at the head of the 
hostile army,” Hyder knew however 
that the greater part of these conquests 
were built on no solid foundations, 
and that he would be able, with 
the help of his light cavalry to 
cut the enemy’s chain of communi- 
cations, to starve their besieging 
forces and to carry fire and sword into 
their open and defenceless territories. 
But with a rare moderation, he oflered 
terms of peace and professed readiness 
to cede some territories and pay ten 
lakhs of rupees to the English. But 
the latter demanded the cession of a 
line of territory which should include 
Krishnagiri, Sankaridrug and Dindigul 
as well as numerous concessions on the 
Malabar coast. The negotiations were 
consequently dropped. 

1. Which waa defended in a singularly able 
manner by Captain Calvert. 
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Gonoluaion of Peace 

Hyder remained very alertly on his 
guard against being entrapped into a 
general action and kept on harassing 
each division of the English army by 
his light troops The siege of Banga- 
lore was abandoned, and the English 
retired to Kolar. Colonel Smith, 
having been meanwhile recalled to 
Madras, the command devolved on 
Colonel Wood, who suffered a disaster 
near Hosur at the hands of the enemy. 
Hyder had no longer any anxiety for 
Bangalore, and prepared to execute the 
final objects of his campaign. iJecern- 
ber 1708, saw him descending through 
the passes into the Baramahal region ; 
Karur fell before him without much 
resistance, and he proceeded to the 
siege of Erode which soon sur- 
rendered. Sending a portion of his 
troops on Madura and Tiunevelly, 
Hyder continued his march eastw^ard 
along the northern bank of the Cauvori. 
He accepted a sum of four lakhs of 
rupees from the Baja of Tanjorc for 
sparing his country from devastation, 
and proceeded leisurely in the direction 
of Madras, Colonel Smith, once more 
in command, involved Hyder in con- 
tinual perplexity in the region between 
Gingi and Madras. Sending off the 
whole body of his infantry, guns and 
baggage and the greater portion of his 
cavalry back to Mysore, Hyder sudden- 
ly appeared with a select body of 
cavalry within five miles of Madras. 
He now expressed his desire tor peace 
which the Madras (xovernment was 
only eager to conclude, ” under cir- 
cumstances of unnecessary and insult- 
ing degradation.” Karur, an ancient 
dependency of Mysore hut retained by 
Muhammad Ali since, the Carnatic 
Wars, was to he restored to IJ yder ; 
all conquests made on either side 
during the war were to he restored 
and each contracting party was to 
assist the other if attacked. 

” On reviewing the conduct of this 
eventful war, an opinion may he risked 
that Hyder committed not one politi- 
cal mistake, and that of his military 
errors, more ought to he ascribed to 
his just diffidence in the talents and 
discipline of his officers and troops, 
than to any miscoDception of what 
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might he achieved with better instru- 
ments... The strange combination of 
vicious arrangements, corrupt influence 
and political incapacity which directed 
the general measures of the Madras 
Government iiave been too (‘.onstantly 
traced to demand recapitulation.”^ 
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Troubles from Muhammad Ali 

Within a few months after the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Madras, 
Warren Hastings ari ived in the I^esi- 
dency, as a Member of Council and 
remained in the place for nearly three 
years. It is said that he took a very 
lively interest in the development of the 
settlement and even proposed the con- 
struction of a })ieL*. The Governors 
were all of them of very mediocre ability. 
Josiah Du l*re, who negotiated the 
treaty with Hyder and became Governor 
in 1770, was indeed talented and 
wise. His suci’essor was Alexander 
Wynch who unhliishingly handed over 
Tanjore to the tender mercies of the 
Nawah. The Nawab had always 
claimed tribute from Tanjore; and 
when payment was refused, he persu- 
aded Wynch ’s Government to send a 
force to Tanjore and depose its Raja 
(J77d). It has l)e(m mentioned in a 
previous spciion, that the Nawab was 
weighed down with a load of private 
debts, was extravagant and borrowed in 
all direc.tions. He had entered into 
negotiations with the British Cabinet 
in the belief that he might throw off 
the yoke of the (’()ni[)any and render 
it subordinate to ]iijn.s6lf ; while design- 
ing Englishmen told the Nawah that 
they would hecoiue Directors of the 
East India (’oinpany and members of 
J^arliament and offer their services for 
the promotion of his cherished schemes. 

1. Wilks- J/w/f;rica7 Sketches of Smth India, 
Vol. 1, pp. 871-72. 
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An ambassador, Sir John Lindsay, 
came out as the f^olemn representative 
of the Sovereign of Great Britain to 
Muhammad Ali and openly espoused 
the cause and ambitious schemes of the 
Nawab as against the delegated Govern- 
ment of his own nation. The capture 
of Tanjore infused the greatest activity 
into all Muhammad Ali’s projects of 
sovereign rule. He improved the 
fortincations of that city, garrisoned it 
with his own troops, and announced as 
if he were an independent sovereign, 
that his second son Amir-ul-Oinara, an 
intriguing, enterprising and ambitious 
man, would assume the command of the 
city ; and he expected early orders from 
England to that effect. It is only Lord 
Pigot, who arrived as Governor in 
December 1771), in succession to 
Wynch, that occupied Tanjore with 
British troops and formally restored 
the city and the principality to its 
dispossessed Kaja (April .1770) 

Lord Pidot« Governor ; his arrest and 
death 

Pigot came out to India originally 
as a writer in 1737, and was taken 
prisoner by the Erench during their 
capture of Madras in 1 74b. He served 
in various capacities at Fort. St David, 
the factory at Vizagapatam and Madras 
and was made Governor in 1755, 
During the first period of his Governor- 
ship (1756-03), the Company blossomed 
into a ruling power controlling vast 
territories, lie returned to England in 
1703, was created a baronet in the 
following year and afterwards raised 
to the Peerage of Ireland, as Baron 
Pigot ; and in 1775 he once more came 
over to Madras as Governor with the 
j)rime object of restoring Tanjore to 
the liaja. Kawab Muhammad Ali was 
bitterly opposed to its restoration and 
was supported by his European 
creditors and other interested persons. 
Pigot had been in office only a few 
months before the most serious 
difficulties cropped up. Troubles arose 
over the conditions on which Tanjore 
should be restored to its liaja and over 
the question of the appointment of an 
oiBficial to the Tanjore command. One, 
Paul Benfield, put forward a claim 
against the revenues of Tanjore and 
demanded the payment to him of 23 


lakhs of rupees, which he represented, 
was the money lent to the Nawab for 
the payment of his sepoys and advances 
to the ryots for cultivation. This claim 
was further acknowledged as just by 
the Nawab. Pigot refused to allow it, 
as he considered it a fraudulent and a 
private claim but several Members 
of his Council, being personally 
interested in the claim, procured 
a majority in Benfield’s favour. 
The Governor informed the Directors 
that the majority of his Council had 
repudiated his prijceedings in con- 
nection with Tanjore. The question 
of appointment to the Tanjore com- 
mand was the immediate cause of the 
serious situation which ensued. Pigot 
refused to be bound by the opinions of 
the majority and declared that no 
resolution could be valid without his 
concurrence, and further that the power 
of veto was vested in himself. When 
he |)roce0ded to suspend two of the 
members Stratton and Brooke, these 
together witli four others protested 
against the conduct of the Governor 
and added that they “ considered 
themselves the legal representatives of 
the Company and would act accord- 
ingly.” Pigot then convened a meeting 
of his (Council at which he suspended 
the four other opposing members 
and placed the Cominander-iu-Chief 
Sir Kobert Fletcher (a man of quarrel- 
some disposition) under arrest for 
exciting sedition and mutiny among 
troops and offering the place to Colonel 
Stuart. The opposing majority ap- 
prehending “that the President who 
by his commission was Governor of 
the Fort and Garrison might obtain 
military support, resolved to anticipate 
him, and ordered Colonel Stuart to 
make him a prisoner.” ^ Pigot was 
arrested and kept a prisoner in St. 
Thomas Mount. He died of grief 
and excitement in the next year (May 
1777). 

The Government set up by the 
majority received the support of the 
military officers, but it was not univer- 
sally accepted. Though the Supreme 
Government of Bengal tacitly acquies- 
ced in this revelation, the Court of 
Directors and the General Court of 

1. Love —VatUgeiof Oil If Ill, p. 87. 
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Proprietors of the Company restored 
Lord Pigot to the full exercise of his 
powers, suspended the majority and 
ordered them to return to England 
by the first ship available. But before 
this dispatch could reach Madras, Lord 
Pigot had died. Mr. Whitehill to 
whom the dispatch was entrusted and 
who was appointed as one of the seven 
who were to constitute the new ad- 
ministration took up the Governorship, 
while the majority submitted. Four 
of their number were put on their 
trial in England for misdemeanour 
and fined £ 1000 each --a rather tame 
ending to a very sensational occurrence. 

Sir Thomas Rumbold 

Sir Thomas Rumbold who was the 
next Governor held office till 1781, and 
in his time broke out the wars with 
France and with Hyder Ali. All sorts 
of accusations were levelled against 
him, and events proved his adminis- 
tration to be very unfortunate, while 
Warren Hastings, the Governor- 
General, lost all patience with him. 
The English acquired in 1778, the 
town of Nagore, near Negapatam, as a 
gift by the grateful Raja of Tanjore in 
return for his restoration. Pondicherry 
was besieged both by land and sea and 
surrendered in October 1778; and an 
expedition was undertaken against 
Mabe in the next year by Colonel 
Braithwaite which capitulated in a few 
days. Riimhold’s relations with the 
Nizam and with Hyder were far from 
satisfactory; and they will be described 
under the heading of the Second 
Mysore War. Ignorant of the storms 
he had raised, which were soon to 
burst over the whole of the Carnatic, 
Rumbold complacently retired in 
April 1780. 

Outbreak of the Second Mysore War 

When the Mahrattas under the 
Peishwa, Madhava Rao, invaded 
Hyder’s dominions soon after the 
conclusion of the treaty of Madras, 
Hyder was incessant in his demands 
of assistance from the English for the 
expulsion of the Mahrattas, in accor- 
dance with the terms of that treaty. The 
English, partly from apathy, and partly 
under the influence of Muhammad All, 
refrained from assisting him ; and 
the consequence was that Hyder was 
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forced to reduce his northern frontier 
within even narrower limits than those 
which Mysore possessed under the 
Hindu dynasty, i while the English 
found that that the Mahratta frontier 
was now contiguous to that of Arcot. 
Daring the troubles that followed the 
•death of Madhava Bao and his brother 
Narayana Bao, Baghunath Bao, the 
uncle of these two and a claimant to 
the throne, proposed to Hyder that he 
rshould take possession of the whole of 
the Mahratta territory right up to the 
Krishna. Hyder soon closed with this 
proposal and got control over Badami, 
Dharwar and other places near them. 
All this time Hyder was anxiously 
waiting for an opportunity to retaliate 
the wrong that he had suffered at the 
hands of the English. He formed an 
intimate connection with M. Belle- 
combe, the French Governor of Pondi- 
cherry, and got from the French mili- 
tary stores of every description through 
their port of Mahe. The English had, 
in the meanwhile, alienated completely 
the sympathies of Nizam Ali as also 
of Basalat Jang, his brother, to whom 
the Guntur Circar had been assigned 
for life. Basalat Jang had strengthened 
himself in his little principality and 
even raised an efficient body of troops 
under French officers. Nawab Muham- 
mad Ali and the English viewed his 
action with alarm. In }779, under 
pressure from the English and in fear 
of Hyder Ali who threatened his jagir 
of Adoni, he agreed to dismiss the 
French from his service, and to allow 
the English to hold Guntur on con- 
dition of their paying an annual rent. 
This action offended Nizam Ali who 
regarded Guntur as forming part of 
his own dominions. He therefore took 
the French discharged by his brother 
into his own service, demanded arrears; 
of tribute for the Circars from the 
English and entered with the greatest 
zeal into the anti-English confederacy 
then formed by the French, Hyder 
and the party of Nana Farnavis, then 
supreme at Poona. 

Hyder'a first operations 

It was the English capture of Mahe 
in spite of his own ffag floating over its 
walls, that furnished the casus belli for 
1. At the beginning of the oentary. 


Hyder. By the Finglish capture of Mahe, 
he lost h>8 direct source of military sup- 
plies and his allies, the French, lost 
their last remaining point of co-opera- 
tion with him Though he did not 
immediately advance upon the terri- 
tories of Arcot or the English, he did 
not disguise his intention of declaring 
war, which excited the utmost 
alarm at Madras. The Governor sent 
to the Court of Hyder a venerable 
Danish missionary Swartz, then 
residing atTanjore, to ‘sound’ Hyder’s 
disposition and to assure him of the 
peaceful designs of the English Go- 
vernment. Mr. Swartz was ‘ a man of 
considerable information, of amiable 
demeanour, and of a purity of man- 
ners and simplicity of deportment 
which emulated the apostolic charac- 
ter ’ 1 Hyder was gracious and con- 
descending to the envoy, but showed 
his determination to embark on the 
war. He made secure provision 
for the military occupation of all the 
posts in every part of his dominions 
and moved down into the Carnatic with 
a very large army in June J7H0. 

Defeat of Baillie 

Hyder’s iirst act was to draw a line 
of merciless desolation round Madras, 
which should extend from Pulicai to 
Pondicherry, and inland from 30 to 35 
miles. The native commandants who 
were in charge of the various forts of 
Muhammad Ali, were everywhere un- 
trustworthy. At Wandiwash it was 
only the heroism of Lieutenant b^lint, 
-an officer of considerable experience, 
“the model proposed by the experienced 
for the imitation of the young and as- 
piring ; the theme of general applause ; 
honourable in private life as he was 
distinguished in public conduct” — that 
saved the fort from being treacherously 
handed over to Hyder’s troops. A force 
under Colonel Baillie, marching south 
from Guntur to Conjeevaram to join 
the Commander-iri-Chief 8ir Hector 
Munro, was caught up by Hyder at 
Perumbakum near Conjeevaram and cut 
to pieces. Munro, who was within 
striking distance of the enemy at the 
time of the battle, and whose mere 
appearance would not only liave saved 

1. Wilks— Vol. 1. p. 488. 
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Baillie, but forced the enemy to re-» 
treat, wandered distractedly, flung his 
heavy artillery into a jiond and re- 
treated to the suburbs of Madras. No 
equally shameful disaster befell the 
Englislifor a period of sixty years. The 
Governor-General, at ("alcutta, heard 
this melancholy story of disaster and 
dismay ; and though his hands were 
tied and liis finances strained owing to 
the extensive military operations then 
in progress against the Mahratta Con- 
federacy, he sent out Sir Eyre Coote 
with European troops and a consider- 
able body of native infantry and en- 
trusted him with the sole direction of 
the war. 

Sir Eyre Coote 

Coote infused a new spirit of 
hope, vigour and emulation inh) 
the Ciovernment, but the army was 
not properly equipped ; for a campaign 
and places so near Madras as Wandi- 
wash, Vellore and Chingleput wtire 
being besieged by the enemy. Coote first 
relieved Chingleput and next Wandi- 
wash -whore for 78 days, Lieutenant 
Flint, with one white soldier and a 
devoted native garrison had not only 
defended the fort against the flower 
of Hyder’s army, but raised a little 
body of cavalry for purposes of sortie. 
Soon after, the siege of Vellore was also 
raised by Hyder. 

A French fleet appeared off Madras, 
which frustrated the project of supply- 
ing the English army by sea. Coote 
first thought of moving to Madras and 
then advanced towards Pondicluarry and 
Cuddalore. Jlyder, aware of the 
great difficulties that Coote experienced 
in getting provisions, laid waste the 
country to the south of the Coleroon 
and round Nagore, from which the 
English ex[)ected grain and other sup- 
plies, and urged on the French fleet to 
co-operate with him in preventing the 
getting of any supplies at all hy the 
English army. Had tlie French ad- 
miral continued his co-operation 111 these 
measures, ” the campaigii and the 
existence of the Eritisli army, must, in 
the opinion of its coiumander-in-chief 
and according to all human calculation, 
have soon been brought to a fatal close.” 
The fleet however departed inexplicably, 
and Coote was enabled to victual his 
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urmy from Madras. At length, after 
months of waiting, during which Hyder 
harried all the country between the 
English army and Trichinopoly and 
moved with his main forces to the 
northern bank of the Coleroon, Coote 
made a dash on the pagoda fortress of 
Chidambaram, which had been materi- 
ally strengthened by Hyder; and, being 
foiled, fell back on Porto Novo. There, 
reckoning on support from the English 
admiral who had just then arrived in 
the roadstead, he fought an engage, 
ment with Hyder, who had moved in 
between him and Ouddalore (June, 
1781). The English victory andHyder’s 
flight form one of the most glorious 
episodes of the 18th century military 
history ; but Coote could not follow 
the enemy, owing to lack of provisions, 
money and equipment. The siege of 
Wandiwash - which had been again be- 
sieged ' was raised by Sir Eyre Coote, 
who announced this event to the Govern- 
ment of Madras inthefollowing terms: — 
‘‘Wandiwash is safe; being the third 
time in my life, I have had the honour 
to relieve it.” He then proceeded lei- 
surely to Madras and was reinforced at 
Pulicat by some troops from Bengal. 
Even with the Bengal reinforcements, 
Sir Eyre Coote’s army was not very 
large or well-equipped. He managed 
however to meet Hyder in the vici- 
nity of Peruiubakum, the fortunate 
ground, in the latter’s opinion, whore 
he had defeated Baillie a year back. 
The battle lasted for eight hours, and 
though Hyder retired, the Mysorean 
manuscripts and records have invari- 
ably claimed it as a drawn battle. At 
Sholinghur, in spite of great precau- 
tions on the part of Hyder, he was 
sur()rised and severely defeated, his 
losses exceeding 5,000 men. Coote fol- 
lowed up his victories by taking 
Chittore and smicessfully raising the 
siege of Vellore. 

Muhammad All's duplicity 

Throughout the whole of the cam- 
paign Nawab Muhammad Ali display- 
ed an outrageous duplicity and iniquity, 
and ” not one soldier paid by this 
sovereign })rince accompanied, as a 
mere demonstration, the (English) 
army which was now fighting for his 
nominal sovereignty.” He auda- 


ciously complained to the Governor of 
Madras that ‘ nothing but unnecessary 
delay prevented the expulsion of the 
enemy.* Sir Eyre Coote, the Gover- 
nor-General, as well as the Governor 
of Madras, saw the necessity of assum- 
ing the direct government of what 
little portions still remained of the 
Carnatic ; but Muhammad Ali skilfully 
anticipated this action by most graci- 
ously assigning the country, which if 
assumed on undisguised grounds, might 
not have been so easily restored by the 
lawful influence so often deplored.'* ^ 

The year 1781 closed with the Eng- 
lish capture of Negapatam from the 
Dutch, who had entered into an alliance 
with Hyder, while Admiral Hughes 
completed the destruction of the Dutch 
power in the Bay of Bengal by the 
capture of Trincomali and FortOsten- 
burgh (both in Ceylon). 

Hyder’s defeats and death 

The next year, 1782, saw an entire 
change in the character of the war. 
Hyder found himself foiled in every 
battle with Sir Eyre Coote, while he 
was disappointed in his expectations 
of strong French help ; and the Eng- 
lish now began to assail him in a 
vulnerable point, viz., the western 
coast. He resolved to evacuate the 
Carnatic, and concentrate his forces 
for the expulsion of the English from 
the western coast, and afterwards for 
the preservation of his own dominions 
and he exclaimed to his confidant and 
minister Poorniah, “I have committed a 
great error — I have purchased a draught 
of seandee at the price of a lakh of 
pagodas.’* Just then he heard the 
news of the arrival of a large French 
fleet under Admiral Sutfrein at Porto 
Novo with Monsieur Bussy on board. 
The French and Hyder together agreed 
to convert the port of Cuddalore into a 
military dep6t, and with their united 
forces to seek a decisive action with 
the English army. Suffrein, an oflicer 
noted for his activity, enterprise and 
resources, fought an indecisive action, 
near Lake Pulicat with the English 
fleet. A second naval action took place 
off Trincomali, which terminated 
as before without any decisive result. 
This situation protracted the operations 

1. WilkH-Vol. I, p. 499. 
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on land, since every hope of decisive 
success there, was necessarily depen- 
dent on naval co-operation. The French 
Admiral attempted to surprise Negapa- 
tam, but succeeded in capturing 
Trincomali. The English were anxioua 
for the safety of Madras; but the 
French fleet was not very active; and 
at last both retired into inaction for the 
winter. 

While these operations, serious in 
their aspect, but inefiective in their 
consequence, were taking place on the 
Coromandel coast, the English defeated 
Hyder's forces outside Tellicherry, 
reduced Calicut, and routed Tippu at 
Ponnani. 

Hyder's death having occurred in 
the meantime (7th December 1782), 
Tippu quietly succeeded to the throne 
and pushed on with vigour the cam- 
paigns on both the coasts. The main 
interest on the eastern coast centred 
in this year round Cuddalore, where 
M. Bussy landed in April, protected 
by the French fleet under Suffrein, 
who reinforced Bussy with a further 
force, * after a naval action with 
Hughes distinctly discreditable to the 
latter. General Stuart, the English 
commander, invested the fort in a 
very dilatory manner. The English 
force was inadequate for the siege 
of Cuddalore, which was defended 
by the land forces of Bussy and an 
appreciably large number of Mysore 
troops also. Bnt before anything 
effective could be done on either side, 
news arrived of the conclusion of peace 
between England and France in 
Europe (July, 1788). 

Tippu Sultan's operations ; the Treaty 
of Mangalore 

On the western coast, Tippu indeed 
captured Bednore (May 1783) and 
pressed the siege of Mangalore with 
great energy, when he heard that, peace 
having been concluded between the 
English and the French, he had lost 
his last ally. With much chagrin and 
vexation, he agreed to an armistice be- 
fore Mangalore: but he would not keep 
up in an honourable spirit the conditions 
of the truce. Colonel Fullarton who was 
in command in the southern districts^ 
captured Palgbat and threatened a 

\ 
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brilliant raid into the Mysore territory, 
when he was foiled in his plans by the 
imperative orders of the Government, 
which had already begun negotiations 
with Tippu, for his abandonment of his 
conquests and retirement into the 
British territory. 

Lord Macartney, the Madras Gover- 
nor, was an energetic man with cousi' 
derable force of character ; but he did 
not succeed in inspiring tbe Governor- 
General with confidence. He was 
not on very friendly terms with Sir 
Edward Hughes, or with Sir Eyre 
Coote and his Buccessor General Stuart, 
whose schemes he was frequently 
thwarting. His negotiations with 
Tippu were not conducted in a manner 
honourable to the English name. Tippu 
studiously exhibited the bhiglish as 
suppliants for peace ; and the envoys of 
the latter too tamely submitted to iiiariy 
humiliations. The Treaty of Manga- 
lore was signed in 1 7S4 and was inaiKed 
by the restitution of conquests on 
either side. Warren Hastings strongly 
disapproved of the terms of the 
peace, the only justification of which 
was that it secured for the- hhigUsii a 
cessation of war with all native [lowers. 

The Treaty of Mangalore did not 
diminish the confidence or arrogance 
of Tippu’s pretensions. He entirely 
destroyed the town of Mysore since it 
was, in his eyes, an ofl’ensive memorial 
of the deposed Hindu family. Eor 
no appreciable reason whatever, he 
ordered that Calicut should be razed 
to the ground and laid waste the regions 
of Dindigul and Coimbatore. The itaja 
of Travancore communicated to the 
British Government the probability of 
his being attacked from the east and 
the north by the Sultan. A rebellion 
having broken out in Malabar, Tippu 
punished the Nairs with horrible cruelty 
and forced them to join the Muslim 
faith at the point of the sword. Some 
of the Nairs escaped to the English 
settlement at Tellicherry, whence they 
embarked for Travancore. Tippu was 
particularly anxious to achieve the 
conquest of Travancore, and to employ 
the services of the iiaja of Cochin for 
this purpose. But since the latter 
proved contumacious, it was necessary 
for Tippu to pass the wall of Travan- 
core (the Travancore Lines), which 


act of his was the immediate ground 
of the subsequent English war. 

Chapter XXIV 

THE THIRD AND THE FOURTH 
MYSORE WARS 

Tippu’s rupture with Travancore ; the Travancore 
LinHS— The English declare war; the (irst 
oarnpaign— Operaitons of Lord Cornwallis; 
the conclusion of peace 11792) -The Fourth 
Mysore War ; Tippu’s intrigues with the 
French —The Oovernor- General and the 
Nizam— The attitude of the Poishwa — 
Declaration of war with Tippu (1798); fall of 
Sorini^apatam and iho doat h of Tippu (May 
1799i -l^artitioii of the o nquorod territories 
among the allies ; restoration of the ancient 
Hindu dynasty of Mysore ^Temporary trans- 
fer of Mysore into British hands (18:^4). 

Tippu's rupture with Travancore; the 
Travancore Lines 

Tho Raja of 'rravancoro liad been 
8[)ecially recognised as tlie ally (jf the 
Knglish in the treaty of i7r»U between 
the Madras Government and Hvder, 
and 111 that of ITcS-l, whi(*-li tho former 
concluded with T’ijipu linuself When 
in l7hU, the Zaiiioriii of Calicut over- 
ran the territories of the Ihiji of 
(H)chin, tlie Raja of Travancore! ai led 
the latter with an army, expelled the 
Zauiorin from Cochin and got, as a 
reward for this service, a strip of land 
extending from the hills in the interior 
to the narrow island of Vyfioen. On 
this strip tlie Raja of 'rravancore com- 
menced the construction of a line of 
works running east to west, from the 
hills to the estuary near Vy])een. To 
the south of this estuary was the 
Dutch military [lost of Ayacotfca and 
a little to its north lay their fort of 
Cranganore. The territ iry of Cochin 
lay partly to the north of this lino and 
partly to the south. Hyder had a design 
on these Travancore Lines, but possibly 
considered their capture as an enterprise 
beyond his strength. Tippu had in mind 
the original designs of his father on 
these Lines; but he was kept back for 
some years by the representations ol Sir 
Archibald Campbell, the Governor of 
Madras, that any aggressions on Tra- 
vancore by Tippu would be equivalent 
to a declaration of war with the English. 

Meanwhile, Nizam Ali too, when the 
English had applied for the cession of 
Guntur to themsulves as possessing the 
reversionary right to it after the death 
of Basal at Jang, determined on sending 
special embassies both to Tippu and to 
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the English, with a view to form at 
intimate alliance with the one or the 
other, as circumstances should dictate 
to him. Tippu marched from Coimba- 
tore with the avowed object of carrying 
the Travancore Lines, maintaining that 
the Lines intersecied tlie country of his 
own tributary, the Raja of Cocliin, and 
were therefore liuilt on his property. 
The protection afibrded by the Raja of 
of Travancore to the Sultan’s rebellious 
subjects of Malabar was another ground 
for Tippu’s action. At liis first assault 
on the walls, he was severely repulsed 
(1789 Dec.). 

The English declare war ; their first 
campaign 

Lord Cornwallis. Mu! new Governor- 
General, saw the n(!cessitv for vigour- 
oLis and detenu iiuul ai'tion. b'or the 
[last lAvo y(!ai‘s, he had been fueling 
that Will* with Ihjipii was inevitable 
and immudiat(‘ly after, in Juno 1790, he 
coiudiidol l.i'i!iiti(‘s of offensive and 
defeiisivo ailiaiice vvitii the Nizam and 
With the rtiishvva, thitt they should 
S'uid a esmtingenl. of 10,000 horse eaedi 
to a(9. with the ICnydish army against 
Tippu and tiiat an e([Ual division of 
con([uests shoud l)e made at the c.on- 
clusion of tho war. 'The English army 
under General Modows had already 
taken the Held (b'edriiary) and captured 
Dindigul and I'alghat, and it now 
dr('>w tho Sultan away from his attack 
on the Travancore Lines, which he had 
renewed. Tippu surprisijd a detachment 
of the English cavalry and captured 
some of their guns. He also threatened 
Trichinopoiy and captured Trinoma- 
lai and even opened negotiations with 
tho French at Pondicherry Lord 
Cornwallis, feeling dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the war, arrived at Madras 
and look U[) the command himself. 
Meanwhile, Coloti'd Hartley, a brave 
officer, and General Ahercromhy, the 
Governor of Bombay, had won suc- 
cesses respectively hefure Calicut and 
Cannanore; and Nizam Ali had pre- 
pared a body t)f 10.009 horse, ready to 
join the liinglisj) army. I jord Cornwallis 
thu^. opened the sc^coud cain[) lign of the 
war (Feb. 1791 ) w ith inestimable advan- 
tages, and be combined in his own hand 
the undivided exercise of all the civil and 
military powers of the English and the 
exclusive control of all their resources. 
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Opepations of Lord Cornwallis ; the 
oonolasion of peace ( 1792 ) 

In the course of less than six weeks 
Lord Cornwallis, making Vellore his 
base of operations, marched into the 
Mysore territory and after a series 
of manmuvres took Bangalore. 
Another unimpeded march of fifteen 
days brought him to the gates of 
Seringapatam. The population of the 
capital disappeared, but nothing effective 
was done by the English even after a 
pitched battle, which they fought with 
Tippu’s tro(jps izi May; and tliey were 
forced to iMitreat, after destroying their 
soigo-train and spiking their he^avy 
guns. Meanwhile Coimbatore fell 
before Tippu, while some forts were 
captured by the English ; and thus fcue 
second compaign ended, with no more 
success than the first under General 
Medows. 

In January 1792, a second advance 
was made, with an imposing force on 
8oringapatam, by Lord Cornwallis 
assisted by the Nizam's army and a 
small body of the Mahrattas. A general 
attack was made on the fort on the 
bth of February, and a firm footing was 
secured on the island on which the 
city was built, while a powerful seige- 
train was also bnzught in, Tip[)U, 
afraid of the imminent ca[)ture of his 
capital, opened negotiations ; and peace 
was finally made on the following 
coiiditioiiH : (J) Tippu should cede to the 
allies, one half of the dominions which 
he possessed before the war and (2) he 
should pay 330 lakhs of rupees, release 
all the prisoners who had been taken 
since the time of Hyder Ali, and 
deliver two of his sous as hostages for 
the due performance of these articles. 
The Governor-General received and 
treated the hostages in a most deli- 
cate and considerate iiiaimer ; and so 
far as these two sons of Thjipu were 
concerned, the observation that the 
paternal character was now transferred 
from Tippu Sultan to Lord Cornwallis 
ceased to be an Oriental image, if 
determined by the test of parental atten- 
tions. The territories which were 
ceded by Tippu,were equally [lartitioned 
among the English and their two allies, 
the English obtaining Malabar and 
Coorg, Nizam Ali Ins former posses- 
sions to the north of the Tuughabhadra 


and the district of Cuddappah to its 
south, and the Mahrattas the dominions 
south of the I’ungabhadra. The English 
got the territory round Uindigul and 
the districts of Salem and Malabar. 
The generosity and moderation of Lord 
Cornwallis, overl')oked the total dis- 
regard by the Mahrattas of every obli 
gation which might ensure the success 
of the combined armies in the late 
campaigns, and their innate propensity 
to plunder on their own account, as 
well as the inothcicncy and worthless- 
ness of the army sent by the Nizam; 
and the Governor-General made them 
share to an eipial extent in the benefits, 
whi(d) accrued from the treaty to the 
victors. It is to this natural clemency 
of disposition on the partof Cornwallis 
that we must attribute his restoration to 
Tippu of Bangalore— -the retention of 
which in English hands, would be a 
coiujilete defence against his future 
hostility. 

The Fourth Mysore War ; Tippu’s in 
trigues with the French 

Tippu was humiliated; but he cher- 
ished an implacable resentment against 
the English. He intrigued busily with 
the bT’ench and the Amir of Afghanistan 
and with the Peishwa and toe Nizam 
Above all he entertained hopes of strong 
FrcfKjh help. Already in 1788 he had 
sent a public embassy to Paris ; ami now 
the success of the revolutionary armies 
of France made him not only anxious, 
but impatient of securing French hel|) 
for the utter expulsion of the English 
from Southern India. He made formal 
pro[)osals to the French Government in 
1 795-91). through one General Cossigny, 
who was then in the Isle of France. 

In 1797 Tippu sent a mission to the 
Isle of France, with the project that a 
French army should co operate with 
him. should seize Goa and Boml>iy, 
and after subduing the west coast, 
reduce and raze Madras to the ground, 
then subjugate the Mahrattas and 
Nizam Ali, and finally proceed to the 
conquest of Bengal. The project came 
to nothing and the only result of it was 
the arrival of a few French volunteers 
at Seringapatam, who, soon after their 
reception by Tippu, organised a Jacob- 
in Club, on the most approved Parisian 
models, under the sanction of the Sul- 
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tan, whom they distinguished by the 
fraternal designation of Citizen Tippu ; 
and at Seringapatam “ the tree of 
liberty was planted, surmounted by the 
cap of equality.'* In July 1798, Tippu 
sent two Muhammadan envoys to the 
Executive Directory in Paris. 

The Governor-General and the Nizam 

Meanwhile, the new Governor- 
General Lord Mornmgton (the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley), aware of the latent 
dangers which surrounded the English 
on every side, made all possible pre- 
parations to disarm the anti- British 
forces working at Hyderabad and 
Poona. When the English did not 
assist him in his war against the 
Mahrattas in 1795, Nizam Ali had dis- 
missed the two Fnglish battalions, 
which had been stipulated for in the 
treaty of 1 790. Angry at this n eutrality, 
he turned to the improvement of his 
domestic levies under the command of 
(ifeneral Kayinond, a French adven- 
turer. Uayniondhad entered the service 
of Basalat Jang in 1785 and soon after- 
wards that of the Nizam. Ho adopted 
a plan very similar to that of the adven- 
turer de Boigne in the north and raised 
battalions of native infantry disciplined 
])y Furo[)ean orticers. And at this 
time the troops under him, numbering 
14,000 men, were under excellent dis- 
cipline and were supported by a large 
and well-organised train of field-artil- 
lery Lord Mornington soon found 
that the feelile and indirect attempt of 
introducing English adventurers into 
the Nizam’s service, for the purpose of 
counteracting the influence of the 
French, was worthless, and that this 
French army in the service of Nizam 
Ali, instead of being an accession of 
strength to the English, would be a 
source of weakness to them in the 
coming war with Tippu. He per- 
suaded the Nizam to enter into a 
treaty (September 1798) according to 
which be would dismiss all the French 
officers in his service and increase the 
English subsidiary force. The French 
officers were sent to Europe, the men 
were disbanded and the English army 
got a heavy accession of artillery. 

The attitude of the Peishwa 

At Poona, the Governor-General 
first experienced the usual proorastinat- 
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•ing vacillation. It was but lately that 
the new Peishwa, Baji Rao IT, had 
come into power and though he was 
anxious to be released from the thral 
dom, in which he was kept l)y Daulat 
Rao Scindia, he obstinately withheld 
his formal consent to any treaty with 
the British, After a negotiation 
“ marked by weakness and evasion on 
the part of the Peishwa and by 
intrigue and duplicity on that of 
Scindia,” the Governor-General was 
forced to abandon all ho[)es of getting 
their alliances for the present. 

Declaration of war with Tippu 
The fall of Seringapatam and the 
death of Tippu (May 1799) 

During these negotiations, Ijord 
INIornington had hoped to convirKte 
Tippu of the wickedness and futility 
of his plans ; l)Ut the danger of a 
Drench co operation with Iiim assuiiujd 
a more threatening aspect in the 
jneantinie Napoleon’s expedition to 
Jigypt, though it had hardly any im- 
mediate connection with Tippu’s em- 
bassies, might still be converted to that 
.purpose ; and the reduction of the Sul- 
toi’s power immediately became more 
urgent than before. In Noveml)er 
J7U8, the Governor-General addressed 
-a letter to the Sultan, preferring his 
own friendship and insisting on the 
latter exchanging the province of 
Canara (the only line of sea coast in 
*his possession) for some other district 
in the interior. This arrangement, if 
carried out, would have entirely cut 
off Tippu from all combination with 
the Drench, even it the forces of the 
latter should have i)een able to land. 
U’ippu, however, still persisted in the 
cultivation of a connection with the 
Drench. In Debruarv J7y9, the 
Governor-General who had arrived at 
Madras shortly )>efore, abandoned 
all hopes of effecting any amicable 
settiefuent and directed the Jb-itish 
armies to advance again.st Tipjm, but 
empowered the Commandei-in-Ghief, 
General Harris, to treat with him, if 
even now he showed a sincere desire 
for peace. General Jlarri.s had served 
in the Mysore campaigns of 1790 9*2 
and possessed a personal knowledge 
of every locality of the country and an 
intimate acquaintance with all the per- 


sons who were under him. His army 
having been joined by that of the 
Nizam, he entered the Sultan’s terri- 
tory in March 1799, while the 
l:iomluiy Army under General Stuart 
was posted to Coorg, in order to co- 
o[)erato in the capture of Seringa- 
patam. 'Pippu advanced against 
General Stuart, but was repulsed with 
great loss. He next met GcneKil 
Harris between Sultaripot and Mala- 
velli where he was defeated, and he 
instantly retreated into Seringapatam, 
which, a few days after wanis, was 
regularly besieged, 'ibppu t'Atni now 
did not rise to a just conception of his 
danger and proceeded to open nego- 
tiations in his tortuous manner, wbicli 
came to nothing The siege continued 
till thr 4tli of May when the fort was 
taken by assault in which Major- 
General ibiird greatly (listing ui shed 
himse f. Tippu died fighting bravely, 
and his remains wore dep(_)sited near 
those of his father, in the superb 
mausoleum wliich he himself had 
erected, with all splendour, distinction 
and military honours. 

Partition of the conquered territories 

among the allies; restoration of 
the ancient Hindu dynasty 
of Mysore 

The Governor-(Teneral could not 
restoe even a portion of the conquered 
kingdom to tlui sons of 'fippu, nor 
could he appropriate fey the English 
the entire dominions without exciting 
the jealousy and possible hostility of 
the N izam and the Mahrattas. He thus 
expressed his opinion : “ To have divid- 
ed the whole territory cijually between 
the (Jomjiany arid the Nizam, to the 
exclusion of any other state, would 
haveaflorded strong grounds of jealousy 
to the Mahrattas, and aggrandised 
Nizam All’s power beyond ail bounds of 
discretion. Such a partition would 
have laid the foundations of peiqietual 
differences, not only l»otweoii the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam, l>ut betwiion 
the Company and l)oth tlu^be powers. 
To have divided the country into three 
equal portions allowing the Mahrattas 
(who had borne no part in tlie expense 
or hazard of the war) an e^ual share, 
with the otlicr two branches of the 
triple alliance, in the ad'^antages of 
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peace, would have been unjust towards 
the Nizam, and towards the Company, 
impolitic, as furnishing an evil 
example to our other allies in 
India; and dangerous as efie(‘,ting 
a considerable augmentation of Uie 
Mahratta bhupire at the exptMiso 
of the ('ompany and tiie Ni/am. 'flus 
mode of partition must also bavo 
placed Ohittaldroog and soint^ of the 
most important northern fortresses in 
the liands of the Mahrattas; while the 
remainder of the fortresses in the 
same line would have been cK'-cUfiied 
by the Nizam ; and our unfortiliod 
and opiui frontier in Mysore would 
have been exposed to tlu' e\(*(isses of 
the uiidise/ipliiKid troops of both 

jiriiices Tlu; (Ntablish ineiit of a 

c(Mitral and separate government in 
Mysorth iniiier tlio protciction of tlio 
Company, and the ailiiiission of the 
Mahrattas to a (un*tain jiartieipation in 
the division of tin', corKjuercd territory, 
were the expedients l.x^st e.iunilatod to 
roconcih^ the interests of all parties.” ^ 

The district of Canara and all the 
sea-eoast of Malabar and the regions 
immediately contiguous to the Carnatic 
as well as the ports and forts at the 
heads of the ditlerent passes into M ysore 
were appropriated iiy the English. 
The districts of Gurumconda, Gooty 
and otliers contiguous to his domi- 
nions were assigned to the Nizam; 
while some small territory was to bo 
assigned to the Doishwa on the basis 
of a new treaty. The family of 'Tipiiu 
was removed to Vellore; his chief 
Muhammadan Sirdars were provided 
lor by liberal pensions; and Krishna 
Uaja, a mere child, whose fatner liad 
been elevated by Hyder to the nominal 
regal dignity in J77o, was now placed 
on the tlirorie (jf Mysore with a 
territory then yielding an annual 
revenue of 49 lakhs of rupees. Sir 
Barry (Jlose, one of tlie abUist pol)Li(;al 
officers of the day, was appt)inted 
Residorit and th(i JOngiish siii^sidiary 
troops were jdaced ui ciiarge- of Colonel 
Artliur Wellesley (the Duke of 
Wellington), wlule the administration 
of tile country wa.i entrusted to tlie 
ablest (jf the ministers of Tippu, 

1 Malcolm -'J'Ue J.*olUu:al iliHLory of ln,dii 
VoU J, p, 
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Poorniah. Before Poorniah retired 
from power in 1811, he had accumu* 
lated a surplus of over 75 lakhs of 
.pagodas, but the young Raja dissipated 
all that treasure in the course of two 
years ; and all remonstrances failed to 
check his downward course. The 
ryots were impoverished and the 
revenues were embarrassed. 

Temporary transfer of Mysore into 
British hands (1834) 


ments with him were annulled; all the 
forts in the Carnatic were to be gar- 
risoned by the Company’s troops and 
in the event of war breaking out in the 
country, the English were to assume 
full authority over the whole of the 
Carnatic, paying 1/5 of the net revenue 
to the Nawab, and at the conclusion 
of hostilities the revenues were tO' be 
restored to him. He was to pay to the 
English nine lakhs of pagodas, for the 


to effect (1) the permanent cession to* 
the Company of the Carnatic territories 
mortgaged for the regular payment 
of subsidies by the Nawab, (*2) the 
cession to the Company of sovereignty 
over the Paliagars which the Nawab 
retained, though tribute was collected 
from them by ihe Company, and (3) 
the cession to the Company of some 
forts in the Carnatic. The first condi- 
tion, Lord Hobart argued, would efifectu- 


In ]HH0, the ryots in 
Nagar brolvUi out into open 
revolt, and the liaja had 
to ask for the aid of British 
troops. The Governor- 
General, Lord William 
Bentinck, determined to 
tran sf er t h e en ti re ad n i i n i s* 
tration of the connti y into 
the hands of Bi ili.sh offi- 
cers, two ('oiiiniissioiK'rs, 
and alter 1834 oth‘, being 
ap])(dnted for th(‘ purpose. 
(U)lonel M orison, and Sir 
Murk (hibbon were the 
most famous among these 
Commissioners. The latter 
removed very many odi- 
ous and vexatious taxes, 
abolished the payment of 
assessment in kind, lower- 
ed tlie land assessment 
and imj)r(jved the general 
tone of the administration 
vastly. 
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Chaptkr XXV 

THE FINAL FORMATION OF 
THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 

Kow treaty with Muhammad Ali concluded in 
; correspondonoe between hia son Omdat* 
ul-Omarah and Tippu- Depoaition of the 
Nawab ; and ihc arquinition of the Carnatic 
~Tbe Hequisition of the Ceded DistrictH— The 
acquisitioji of (luntur and the organisation 
of the Northern Circara— Coimbatore, Salem 
and Ilaramtibal— Oeposition of the Mahratta 
dynasty of Tanjoro— C( nquest of Madura 
and Tinnevelly— Conclusion. 

New treaty with Muhammad Ali, 1782 ; 

Omdat* uLOmarah and Tippu 

It has been already seen how Muham- 
mad Ali could not fulfil the engage 
ments of the treaty which he entered 
into with the Knglish in 1787 and how, 
in July 1711*2, Lord Cornwallis con- 
cluded a new treaty with him. 
According to this, all former engage- 


maintenance or a military force under 
British control, and the tributes payable 
to him by the Paliagars were to be 
collected by the English themselves. 
The treaty did not work satisfactorily ; 
but no attempt was made to change it 
during the lifetime of Muhammad Ali. 
On the capture of Seringapatam in 
] 7119, there was found among Tippu 
Sultan’s papers, a correspondence in 
cipher between him and Muhammad 
All’s son and successor Omdat-ul- 
Omarah in which “ secret intelligence, 
friendly admonition and important ad- 
vice were conveyed to Tippu ” The new 
Nawab, who came to [xiwer in October 
1795, had been persistently refusing all 
the proposals for modifying the treaty 
of 1792, which were made by Lord 
Hobart, who was the Governor of Mad- 
ras at that time. Lord Hobart proposed 


ally release the Nawab from the neces- 
sity of borrowing, and prevent future 
causes of irritation between him and the 
Company; the second condition requir- 
ed little more than the sacrifice of power 
that was only very nominal on the part 
of the Nawab ; and the third was dictat- 
ed by military necessities. The Nawab 
would not listen to those proposals 
and even ignored a communication on 
that subject from Sir John Shore, the 
Governor-General. 

Deposition of the Nawab 

and the acquisition of the Carnatio 

The incriminating correspondence 
between Tippu and the Nawab of the 
Carnatic was not merely a violation of 
the whole spirit of the treaty of 1792, 
but a direct breach of its tetter also,, 
which says that the Nawab shall not 
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enter into any negotiations or political 
correspondence with any European or 
native power whatever, without the 
consent of the Company.” liord 
Wellesley and the Government of 
Madras appointed two commissioners 
to inquire into this afifair who fully 
established the truth of the treachery 
not merely of Omdat-ul-Omarah, but 
alsoof Muhammad Ali(May 1800). The 
Board of Control in England, fully 
agreed with the Governor-General 
and the Governor of Madras that they 
should immediately assume the govern- 
ment of the Carnatic and provide for 
the Nawab and his family. But when 
the Governor Generars final instruc' 
tions reached Madras, the Nawab’s 
health was so bad that no immediate ac 
tion could be taken. The Nawab expired 
in July 1801, while the dangerous 
intrigues in bis own palace, the rivalry 
of the various claimants to the succes- 
sion, viz., the reputed son of Omdat- 
ul-Omarah, his brother Hussain-ul* 
Mulk etc. and the serious revolts which 
were then proceeding in Madura and 
Tinnevelly — these peremptorily roused 
the Madras Governor to immediate ac- 
tion. The reputed son of Omdat, by 
name Ali Hussein, having refused ab- 
solutely to listen to the proposals of the 
English, Lord Clive, the Madras Go- 
vernor, oflEered the throne to Azim-ud- 
Doulah, who represented the junior 
branch of Muhammad Ali’s family. 
Negotiations were opened with him 
which ended in a treaty which formally 
raised him to the Nawabship. The 
treaty vested the whole civil and 
military authority of the Carnatic in 
the Company, provided for the annual 
payment to the Nawab of two to three 
lakhs of pagodas and promised to 
maintain liberally all the different 
branches of the Nawab ’s family. The 
whole of the Carnatic thus passed 
under British rule. 

The acquisition of the Ceded Districts 

The Ceded Districts were acquired 
by treaty with the Nizam (October 
1800) and comprehend all the territory 
situated to the south of the Krishna 
and the Tungabhadra rivers which fell 
to the Nizam’s share according to the 
Treaty of Seringapatam in 1792 and 
that of Mysore in 1799, as well as 


A^doni and other ancient possessions of 
the Nizam south of these rivers. That 
share of Mysore, which had Vieen 
reserved in 1799 as the portion to be 
ceded to the Maharattas, subsequently 
fell into the possession of the British 
Government and was added to the 
Ceded Districts. They were, when 
obtained, placed under Colonel (after- 
wards Sir) Thomas Munro who 
rescued them from war, famine and 
bad government and under whose able 
management, “ the inhabitants of the 
province, from disunited hordes of 
lawless freebooters, became as far 
advanced in civilisation, submission 
to the laws and obedience to the 
Magistrates, as any other subjects 
under the Madras Presidency.” ^ 

The acquisition of Guntur and the 
organisation of the Northern Gircars 

The capture of Masulipatam in 1759 
by Colonel Porde led to the English 
occupation of thefortand dependencies 
of the town of Masulipatam. In 17()5, 
Lord Clive obtained a grant from the 
Mughal Emperor, for four out 
of the five Circais, viz., Chicacole, 
Rajahmundry, Ellore and Kondapalli, 
which in the following year was con- 
firmed by a treaty entered into with 
the Nizam. The fifth Circar of 
Guntur was in the possession of 
Basalat Jang, the brother of Nizam Ali, 
by whom it was held in jaghir. The 
Nizam agreed that it should revert to 
the British on the death of his 
brother. But though Jiasalat Jang 
died in 1782, it did not come into the 
actual possession of the English until 
178H. The local government of the 
Ci rears was continued under native 
management until 17()9, when English 
chiefs and councils were apf)oint- 
ed ; this mode of administration con- 
tinued until 1794; and under it the 
power of the zamindars was very great 
and these maintained armed forces to 
the extent of 41,000 men. l^crmanerit 
settlement of the territorial revenue 
for the zamindars was introduced in 
the years 1802-04, when the province 
was divided into five regular jurisdic- 
tions and collectorates, viz., Ganjain, 
Vizagapatam, Rajahmundry, Masiili- 
patam and Guntur. 

X, Hamilton, Gazetteer of liindoHtan, (1820)^ 

Vol. II. p. 329. 


Coimbatore, Salem and Baramahal 

In 1788 Coimbatore was taken from 
Tippu by an English army, but was 
restored to him in 1784. In the third 
^lysore War, it was early taken pos- ‘ 
session of by the British troops, but 
afterwards bravely defended by Lieu- 
tenant Chalmers against an attacking 
army of Tif)pu, though it surrendered 
to him later. Along with the district, 
it was transferred to the British Gov- 
ernmont in 1799. Baramahal, includ- 
ing the towns of Tirupattur, Vaniyam- 
badi, Krishnagiri etc. was originally 
under the Nawab of Cuddappah. Later 
Hyder annexed it to his dominions, 
and in 1792, it was coded to the 
British by the treaty of Seringapatam. 

Deposition of the Mahratta dynasty 
of Tanjore 

The Mahratta dynasty of Tanjore 
ruled up to JH57. Prataj) Singh 
reigned from 1741 to 17()5 and 
his son who followed him died in 
1788. This Raja, Tuljaji, was deposed 
by the Madras Government, but rein- 
stated some time later. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Aruar Singh 
whose claims were illegal ; and he was 
deposed by the Ibdtish in 1798. 1'he 
famous Maharaja Surfojee, the adopted 
son of Tuljaji, ruled until 1888. His 
son, Maharaja Sivaji, was the last 
ruling prince of the lino 

In .1782, Nawab Muhammad Ali set 
up a claim to the suzerainty of 
Tanjore and claimed from the Raja 
large arrears of ti'iluiUj due to himself 
and even appealed to the English for 
military half) in enforcing his claim* 
Through tru* mediation of the Madras 
Government, tlui 4’anjore Raja agreed 
to pay the Nawab 22 lakhs as arrears 
and a fixed annual tribute of 4 lakhs 
In 1771, the English sent a force on 
the application of Muhammad Ali, 
to recover from the Raja c(irtain dis- 
tricts which he had taken from the 
J^aliagar of Bamnad, a few years pre- 
viously. During the hostilities the 
Raia W'as forced h; give up the fori of 
Vellum to hbiglish. The Raja again 
fell into arrears of tribute and was un- 
justly suspected by the English to be 
intriguing with Hyder Ali and the 
Mahrattas. The venal Council of 
Madras was then persuaded to reduce 
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Tanjore, deposed its Ilaja and gave 
over the kingdom to Muhammad Ali. 
Tanjore was taken in 1778 (September) 
and the Raja and his family were im- 
prisoned in the fort. The Court of 
Directors did not approve of this 
action and ordered the restoration of the 
Raja. And accordingly the kingdom 
was restored to him ; but a treaty was 
entered into, by whicli the Raja was 
to receive English troops for the pro- 
tection of his country, to pay four 
lakhs of pagodas a year for military 
expenses and to cede some territory. 
A mar Singh, the new Raja who suc- 
ceeded Tuljaji *in 1787, concluded 
two treaties with the English on 
almost the same terms. 

A mar Singh had come to 
the thronti in supersession of 
the claims of Surfojee, the 
adopted son of the late Raja, 
on grounds of the imbecile 
state of the Raja’s mind when 
he made the adoption, the age 
of the adopted boy, and his 
being an only son to his 
father. The English Govern- 
ment therefore cancelled the 
adoption and recognised the 
succession of Amar Singh. 

But the boy Surfojee appeal- 
ed ; and as many legal autho- 
rities were in favour of his 
claim, Amar Singh was depos- 
ed and Surfojee recognised 
as Raja (1798). Soon after 
his accession Surfojee enter* 
ed into a treaty with the 
British Government, accord- 
ing to which he resigned the 
administration into the hands 
of the English and was pro- 
mised a pension of one lakh of pagodas 
or 1/5 of the net revenues. Ho was 
given no soveriegn authority except 
over the fort of Tanjore and its imme- 
•diate vicinity. He died in 188‘2 and 
was succeeded by his only son Sivaji on 
whose death in 1855 without male 
heirs, direct or collateral, the English 
declared even the titular dignity of the 
Baja of Tanjore to be extinct. 

Devacotta was ceded to the English 
by Pratap Singh in the beginning of 
his reign. Negapatam and Nagore 
were captured by them from the 


Dutch in 1781, and Tranquebar, which 
was originally in the hands of the 
Danes, was ceded by them to the Eng- 
lish in 1846. 

Conquest of Madura and Tinnevelly 

After the extinction of the Nayak line 
of Madura, the Nawab of Arcot held 
sway, though only a nominal one, over 
the districts of Trichinopoly, Madura 
and Tinnevelly. After Muhammad Ali 
became the undisputed Nawab, an ex- 
pedition under Colonel Heron and a 
distinguished native soldier, Muhamad 
Yusuf Khan, went over to restore order 
in the southern districts. Colnel Heron 
agreed to make over the province to 
Maphuz Khan, the elder brother of 


Muhammad Ali under whose rule there 
was an extensive defection of the Palia- 
gars and three Patan soldiers Mu- 
hammad Barki, Muhammad Mainach 
(Moodemiah) and Nalikhan Eattack. 
Madura had to be defended against 
these rebels ; and in their suppression 
Yusuf Khan greatly distinguished 
himself Yusuf Khan put down the 
Paliagars with great vigour, frustra- 
ted the ambitious designs of Maphuz 
Khan and was appointed to the sole 
charge of the districts from 1 7 57 to 1 7 68. 
The Madras Government grew very 
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suspicious of him in 1762 ; and finally 
Yusuf Khan threw off his allegiance 
to them and declared himself inde- 
pendent. He even negotiated with 
the French, but his fort at Malura 
was soon taken and himself imprisoned 
and put to death as a traitor. Yusuf 
Khan’s death was followed by a period 
of confusion until 1781 when the 
districts were assigned by the Nawab 
to the English for a time by treaty. 
The districts came gradually under 
direct British control with the rest 
of the Carnatic. But a formidable 
war had to be fought with the Paliagars 
known as the Bannerman-Paliagar War 
(1799 — 1800) in which Major Banner- 
man disarmed most of the Paliagars 


and destroyed their forts, A last war 
closed the career of the strongest and 
the most formidable of the Paliagars 
known as Kattabomma Nayakka. 

Conclusion 

The acquisition of these regions by 
the English brought with it not merely 
a change of rulers, but a radical change 
in the principles of administration also, 
a change in the objects and methods 
of government, a change out of which 
an infinite number of beneficial changes 
were sure to be developed as time 
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"went on. Prior to the acquisition of 
these districts by the English, their 
administration, ** instead of improving 
as time went on, in virtue of the 
lessons taught by the accumulated 
experience of the past, was steadily 
getting worse and worse/* As Dr. 
Caldwell wrote of the districts of 
Madura and Tinnevelly, “things were 
worse under the Nayakkas than under 
the Fandyas, worse still under the rule 
of the Nawab, and worst of all — as the 
night is at its darkest just before the 
dawn — during that deplorable period 
immediately before the interference of 
the English — when the Nawab s power 
had become merely nominal and the 
only real power that survived was that 
of fierce Paliagars and avaricious 


renters.” Under more than a century 
of peaceful British rule, all the regions 
of the Presidency have been surveyed 
and mapped, well-considered legal 
codes have been introduced, a regular 
police force has been organised, hospi- 
tals and dispensaries have been 
established in populous places, educa- 
tion has made great progress and 
material ccmveniences of life hue rail- 
ways, posts and telegraphs have been 
introduced. “ A truly paternal govern- 
ment has not only helped the people 
in every emergency, but it has helped 
them to help themselves. It has not 
only governed them better than they 
were ever governed before, but has 
taught and encouraged them, as far as 
is possible at present, to govern them- 



selves. It has endeavoured not to 
raise a few classes only, but to lift the 
whole community to a higher level. 

. . Nor would itbe suibcient only to say 
that the people submit to he governed; 
they accept the English govtuniuont 
readily and willingly as the best govern- 
ment they have over had and the best 
they are likely to have in this age of 
the world. . . This may be safely 

predicted that English rule will be 
allowed It) continue so long as they 
rule, as on the whole tliey have ruled, 
or at least endeavoured to rule, hither- 
to, not for their own selfish ends 
merely, or for the heneiit of a parti- 
cular class merely, but for the benefit 
of the whole people of the land,” 
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By P.F. FYSON, b.a , p.l a., Puopks8(»r op Botany, The Presidency College, Madras. 


The ve^^etation of a district or coun- 
try may he looked at from several 
points of view. Prom the purely 
scienti/ic aspect the chief interest lies 
in th(^ connection between the soil and 
climate of different parts, and the parti- 
cular plants that grow there; and in 
the relationBhi[)s between its plokv 
and that of the neighbouring countries. 
The way-faror and tourist are probably 
more struck with the conspicuous differ^ 
ences between its vegetation and that of 
other countries which they have visit- 
ed ; and by the more brilliant flowering 
trees and shrubs. The statesman and 
the man of business are concerned with 
the productivity of the country in plants 
useful to man as food, for industries, 
and in medicine. It would be quite 
impossible in the limits of an article of 
this kind to go at all fully into the 
Botany of a country so large as South 
India ; all that it is proposed to do here 
is to indicate briefly in a popular way 
some of the more salient features. 

That a very close connection exists 
always between the plants that will 
grow in any given place and its soil 
and climate, more especially in regard 
to rainfall and drainage, is familiar to 
evei v one who has bad to deal with 
plants — to tfie gardener, whether 
amateur or professional, the planter 
and tlie agriculturist — and in recent 
years increasing attention has been 
paid to it by scientific Botanists Of 
the many physical conditions that affect 
[)lants, the more important can be 
summed up in the simple formube 
of (i) the relation between the 
amount of water extracted from the 
plant bv sun and wind, and the 
amount of it available in the soil ; 
and (ii^ tlie drainage, because by 
drainage air is brought to the roots 
and the air breathed out by them is re- 
jiiovcd. These are the more important 


local conditions, or factors as they are 
usually called. Overlying them are 
temperature and light, for whole 
groups of ])lants cannot stand high 
temperatures, and others succumb to 
anything approaching a frost. Some, 
which require a tropical heat, cannot 
stand a tropical sun, and must, as every 
gardener knows, be grown in the 
shade; while the shade necessary to 
reduce the heat of a tropical sun allows 
too little light for the plants of colder 
regions Overlying these factors again 
are the influences of geography, past 
and present ; for there is overwhelming 
evidence that plants were not created 
as we find them now and scattered as 
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from a [)epper-pot indiscriminately 
over the world, to be weeded out by 
climate and soil. But they have been 
evolved in diflerent regions of the globe, 
and have spread from these as geogra- 
phical and climatic conditions have 
rendered possible : moving in one 


direction along a chain of mountains or 
a river ; barred in another by a higher 
range or a stretch of sea ; crossing in 
past ages, when the climate was more 
suitable, from one continent to another, 
as from North America along the 
now inhospitable lands of Alaska to 
North Asia, and so to China and the 
Himalayas ; or by islands that have 
since disappeared, as probably happen- 
ed between East Africa and South 
India. 

Taking these facts in turn in their 
effect on the vegetation, the more 
obvious results need hardly be mention- 
ed. Water-lilies are to be found in 
almost every place of standing water ; 
paddy requires not only water but a 
gentle change of water by drainage for 
its best growth. Trees require a damp 
and deep soil and may nearly always be 
found at their best in a moist sheltered 
valley, and under their shade are many 
broad-leafed shrubs and smaller plants, 
whose foliage would wither under an 
unshaded sun ; while a few hundred 
yards away perhaps where the soil is 
thin there will be no trees and none 
therefore of these delicate shade-plants. 
On the other hand Cactus and spiny 
shrubs abound on dry rocky ground, 
where plants with less hard or with 
less protected leaves w’ould wither or 
be eaten by animals ; and they in their 
turn, either cannot thrive or would 
quickly be ousted in good soil by more 
vigorous species. Cocoanuts love the 
sea, flourishing in brackish water and 
a strong briny sea-broe/e, which stunt 
most trees ; and a host of small plants 
are found only on the sands of the 
shore. So whatever be the clima- 
tic conditions of a district, we should 
expect local groupings of plants accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground. But 
these local conditions, and the relative 
amounts of dry and wet ground, of deep- 
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liool soil and hot stony hill-side, ate 
tatgely dependent both on the nature 
of the rock underlying the surface soil, 
and on the rainfall 
and the direction 
of the prevailing 
winds. Over a 
large part of South 
India the underly- 
ing rock is a crys- 
talline gneiss, or 
squashed granite, 
varying in compo- 
sition, but overlaid 
generally by a 
gravelly clay ; but 
near Trichinopoly 
the rock is lime- 
stone, in the north 
a layer of volcanic 
rock or trap pro- 
duces a different 
surface ; and the 
black cotton soil of the Deccan and 
Tinnevelly has properties peculiar to 
itself. 
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The general climate is dependent 
on three factors : (1) the distance from 
the sea ; because near the sea the air 
is damper, the rainfall usually greater, 
and the changes of temperature are 
much less in amount and less abrupt 
than further inland ; (2) the direction 
of the prevailing winds, and their 
nature, whether cool or hot, during the 


growing season ; and uS) the elevation, 
because the temperature falls always 
as we ascend from the sea-level. 


South India is triangular in shape 
with its point towards the south, and 
is surrounded on the two south sides by 
the sea, but along itsnorthern boundary 
is in contact with a much larger stretch 
of land for hundreds of miles, so that 
on the whole the climate of the south 
is damper than that of ibc'< north. The 
greater part of the triangle is raised 
above the sea-level as a central plateau 
up towards the south, and l)orderedon 
the west by mountains which rise to 
8,000 feet at the southern end. The pre- 
vailing winds are the South-West Mon- 
soon which comes across the Indian 
Ocean from June to August, and is a 
wet wind ; and the North-East Mon- 
soon which is a return current bringing 
less moisture, but still an important 
source of rain on the eastern side of! 
the country. After Christmas a strongl 
dry wind blows from the north-west. 
The high range of mountains to the 
west captures much of the moisture of 
the 8. W. Monsoon, the rainfall there 
being 100 inches or more; and while it 
is blowing, the eastern side of the 
country has strong winds, which 
having passed over so much ground, are 
dry by the time they reach the coastal 
plains. On the other hand after 
Christmas the Northerly winds blow 
very dry especially on the western side, 
for the same reason (that they have 
passed over so much land). Penin- 
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sular India, therefore, though it lies 
entirely within the tropics, shows 
great variations of climate. It can 
in fact he divided hotanically into 
seven regions : 

L The strip of the shore : with a 
suh-division into dry sand dunes and the 
swamp or semi-swamp of river mouths. 

II. Tim stripof Hat land on thi‘ east- 
ern side stretching from the beach to 
the highlands of the interior. This is 
known ns the Coromandel and varies 
m heiglit from 20 to 1,500 ft. and in 
width from 20 to 150 miles in the 
south, where it broadens into the 
Tinnevelly District. 

III. The great central plateau of 
the Deccan roiiglily triangular in 
shape, with its base on the Vindhyan 
range in the north and rising towards 
the south, where it abuts on the 
Nilgin Hills. It might he divided 
further into a northern part bounded 
on the south l)y the Godavery, a middle 
part comprising Hyderabad, and a 
southern part, the Mysore State. 
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IV, The western slopes of the 
Western (Jhats. 

\ . The broken country of the East- 
ern Ghats which bounds the central 
plateau on the east. These two ranges 
meet at the apex of the plateau in : 

VL The highlands of the Nilgiri, 
Pulney and Anaimalai Hills. 
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VII. Th6 strip between the sea and 
the mountains on the west, and corres- 
ponding to the Coromandel on the east, 
but with very different vegetation. 
This comprises Canara, the Malalmr 
coast and the flatter parts of Cochin 
and Travancore. 
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Of these seven districts the coastal 
range is in its flora least dilferent from 
that of other parts of the world of like 
conditions, but also shows fewest rela- 
tionships with that of temperate 
regi(jns. This is because the univer- 
sality of salt water and sand make the 
conditions as nearly as possible uniform 
all through the tropical coast-lines. 
The botany of this belt falls, according 
to the nature of the ground, quite 
ttharply into two sub-divisions: that 
of the dry beach with its sand dunes 
behind ; and that of the salt marshes 
which fringe the numerous lagoons or 
backwaters and the mouths of rivers. 
Taking first the sandy beach, the 
commonest plants are the Goat’s foot 
Convolvulus, Ipoma&a pta-caprm, also 
called Ipomcm biloba; the sand grass, 
Cyperus arenarius ; the creeping 
Hawksbit, Launea pinnatiJiJa ; and 
the Sword grass, Spintjix sguarosm. 
The various directions, in which plants 
are adapted to the special ne^eds of the 
situations they do best in, are well 
illustrated in these species. Thus the 
Hawksbits and their allies are nearly 
all small herbs growing singly ; this 


shore spa des sends out long runners 
over the sand which throw down roots 
at short intervals and these start new 
plants. Mi^tofthe species of Cyperus 
grow in close masses, the p ants f irm- 
ing a sword similar but inferior to grass. 
Cyperus arenarius on the beach grows 
at intervals of several inches between 
plant and plant, the individuals being 
connected underground by slender 
runners. In this way they do not com- 
pete with each other for the scanty 
supply of water that is available, they 
quickly spread over new ground, and 
by their underground connections and 
their long taproots prevent themselves 
being torn out in the strong winds that 
so often blow from the sea. Again 
most species of ipometa are, like the 
common Convolvulus, plants which 
climb over others, reaching tlie light 
by supporting themselves on their 
stronger neighbours. J^ut the Goat’s 
foot Convolvulus has lost the power 
of climbing, and instead throws out 
long branches along the sand, with 
roots at frequent intervals. When the 
sand is drifted over by the wind the 
leafstalks lengthen to bring the blades 
again above the surface ; and the com- 
bined action of the buried stems and 
their roots is to prevent further drift. 
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In this way hillocks sure formed in 
what would otherwise be a fiat wind- 
swept beach, and these hillocks are the 
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beginnings of the dunes. Tha sword 
grass is adapted in a special way for 
distributing its seeds along the beach. 
Unlike other grasses the flowers, even 
after the grains are ripe, keep together 
in a tight ball bristling with slender 
spines 4 to G inches long. The whole. 
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as large as a foot-ball, rolls along the 
ground with the slightest breeze, and 
if it is stopped by a small pool of water 
sheds some of the grains which then 
start new plants. Space does not 
allow of notice of other adaptations. 
Suffice it to say that we find that near- 
ly all the species which grow exclu- 
sively in this sandy shore are specially 
adapted in one way or another to 
ensure (i) a firm rooting in what is 
essentially shifting sand ; (ii) a rapid 
spreading on to new ground, 
without closer growing than the 
supply of moisture will allow ; (iii) the 
saving of all the water possible by 
special modification of the tissues of 
the leaves; and finally (iv) provision 
for the distribution and germination 
of the seeds in the special circumstance 
of a wind-swept beach of shifting sand 
bordered on one side by water with 
tidal currents. 

The second sub-division of shore- 
plants is composed of those which 
grow in swamps or near the mouths of 
rivers. The conditions here are quite 
diflerent, and we find in consequence 
plants of an entirely diflerent charao* 
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ter, and belonging also to different 
families. Where the ground is fairly 
firm and dry grow species of Sumda, one 
of the Beet and Chenopodium family, a 
family which is specially fond of salty 
places. The kinds which grow here 
have thick, almost cylindrical, leaves, 
which for some reason not clearly 
understood are often red. On the 
muddy banks or in the water itself 
there are trees which stand on their 
roots high above the water, others with 
eurious upright roots standing all 
round out of the soil. These last are of 
a spongy structure to carry air to the 
parts in the water-logged mud. 
Though these plants of the salt-marsh 
stand in water, that water is salt and 
^ust be taken into the system spar- 
ingly, that is, it must not be allowed 
to dry from the leaves too rapidly. 
Accordingly we find adaptations simi- 
lar to those of dry places, such as 
hard glossy leaves which glisten in 
the sun and reflecting its rays become 
less hot and lose less water than they 
otherwise would, or thick juicy leaves 
like Suada mentioned above, which 
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fill the tissues with fresh water when 
it rains and have less need of drawing 
on the salt-water at other times. So 
much for the plants themselves ; but 
just as the plants of the beach show 


special adaptations or methods to 
assist in the dispersal and the germi- 
nation of their seeds, so are those of 
the swamp, though in a totally differ- 
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ent manner because of their s})ecial 
conditions. 

A floating pod, useful 
enough tc^) carry the seeds 
safely along the beach, 
would be carried far out 
by the river current and 
lost; and a wind-blown 
head of seeds would be 
equally useless on the 
moving water. Dispersal 
is in fact easy, too easy ; 
what is needed, rather, is 
that the young plants 
should from the first be 
firmly enough fixed to pre- 
vent their being washed 
away. This object is 
attained by the fruit re- 
maining attached to the 
tree till after the seed 
(there is only one) has 
germinated. A long thick 
root is sent down, which 
when the fruit falls at 
once fixes it in the soft 
mud. In no other plants do we find 
this germination of the seed while still 
attached to the tree ; and it is worth 
notice that these plants, so peculiarly 
adapted to their conditions, do not 
belong to one family, but are on the 
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contrarv of five or six widely separated 
families, and some have quite normal 
relatives. The commonest of these 
Mangroves arc Uhizopkora muo^ 
TOHutd, Kandelia Uheedei, lirugnirci 
gymnorhiza, Sonneratm aci(i<i and 
Avicennia officuiaiis 'Phis last is 
abundant near Madras, on the l)anlvs 
of the Cooum and the backwater near 
Han Thome, and will be recognised by 
the roots standing thickly round 
vertically out of the mud. Mangroves 
occur all round the (joast, wherever the 
water is shallow and bottom muddy - 
at the mouths ol rivers and in back- 
waters but not north of Hombay ; for 
they are essentially tropical plants 
and occur on all the tropical shores of 
the Old World America has also a 
few species. 

The Coromandel, the strip between 
the l)eacb and the hjasterii (lihats, 
is on the whole dry and except where 
artificially watered is rather barren. 
The soil is mostly rocky and gravelly 
and the plants arc similar to those we 
find in dry places all over the world. 
But the proximity of th(3 sea prevents 
the air from being really very dry, 
except when the land winds are blow- 
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ing ; and even then it is never as dry 
as, say, in the Punjab. In conse- 
quence there is a mixture ot plants not 
specially adapted to a dry climate. 
Quite a number of small plants fiower 
most of the year, such as the smalk 
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purple 1)011- (lowered huellia ptosimia, 
the little pink lonidium suffruticosum, 
a near relative of the Violet, and 
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JuHticta procumbens, whose spikes, two 
or throe inches hij’h, of siuall mauve 
flowers may he found almost all the 
year round in any compound in Madras, 
In disused fields and open waste 
grounds two or three specuos of Leucas, 
— L. aspera, Unifolia and difusa — 
all with white flowers of the Lal)iate 
type and narrow leaves are (juite 
common. Among larger [)lants we 
must notice the Ak or Madar, ('olot to- 
pis yigantea, with white milky juice 
and mauve flowers, the central struc- 
ture of which has almost certainly been 
the pattern for the cor])el of Hindu 
buildings. Another common plant is 
Jatropha glandulosa, with its sticky 
leaves, brown when young, and its 
small brown flowers. But most herbs 
disappear completely from above 
ground during the hot months of May 
and June ; being either annuals which 
have shed their seeds, or bulbous 
plants which rely on buried bulbs or 
tubers to keep alive. Ohief among 
these must be mentioned Oloriosa 
superha, which really deserves its 
expressive name. The six narrow 
petals, twisted like a cork-screw and 
standing upwards while the flower 
faces down, are at first green with red- 
tips, then gradually change to yellow^ 
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and then to a rich red. And with 
flowers in all stages the plant is a 
magnificent sight. It has the pecu- 
liarity of climbing by the leaf-tips. 
Some of the bulbs, esiiecially those 
grown in gardens, flower just before 
dying down and are at their best at 
this time. Such are the beautiful 
garden Lilies, Crinum and Pancra- 
tium (white) and Zepnyranthes (pink 
or white). After the rains and even 
after the showers of July, a host of 
small flowering plants appear in open 
spaces, the smaller of which form much 
of the ‘grass’ of gardens and com- 
pounds. It would be impossible to give 
anything like a full list of these; 



CROTALARIA QUINQUIPOLIA 


hut among the more noticeable are 
Leonurus sihirlca with bright orange 
flowers in round clusters at intervals 
up the tall stems; Anisochilus with 
compact purple spikes growing in the 
crevices of rocks ; E volvulus aisinoides 
with dainty bright blue flowers sprinkl- 
ed on the ground like an English Speed- 
well ; Indigofera enneaphylla with 
tiny pink- flowers ; the rich blue Com- 
mtitna bengalensis and C. paleata ; 
both yellow-flowered and blue-flowered 
8j>ecie8 of Crotalaria with their fat pods 
in which the seeds rattle when ripe, 
and the purple vetch-like Tephrosia 
purpurea. Ruellia tuberosa, an Ameri- 
can importation, is now well esta- 
blished, and often in July covers the 
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ground under a cocoanut tope with ite^ 
mauve bell-shaped flowers* 

There are also many plants of 
the composite family ; some like 
species of blumea and Vernonia with* 
small inconspicuous heads of minute 
florets ; others larger and like the 
Sun-flower with a circle of white 
or yellow rays. After Christmas, 
ground which had been cleared* 
and borne a crop is often thick with 
the scented spheeranthus, whose sphe- 
rical mauve head is really a compound 
head of heads. Another common weed 
which flowers towards the end of the 
cold season is the yellow prickly- 
leafed Poppy, Argemone mexicana^ 
an introduced weed but now well 
established on these dry plains. Ay- 
other American plant now fairly com- 
mon is Martynia diandra, a broad- 
leafed sticky weed with exceedingly 
tough stem and single Gloxinia-like 
flowers. The fruits have a pair of 
formidably curved spines, by which 
they become attached to animals and 
so are carried from place to place. 
Climbing over shrubs and in hedgerows 
are •many kinds of weak-stemmel 
plants ; some with beautiful flowers 
as Clitorea ternatea with Royal- 
blue spoon-shaped flowers, and Asy$- 
tasia coromandeliana which is tj 



POINCIAKA REGIA (GOLD MOHUR) 

be found in any fairly good soil 
straggling over thorny shrubs and 
even over the forbidding Prickly Pear. 
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The fihrubs are mostly spiny and, 
where they are allowed to grow thickly 
as on the rocky hilhsides, are almost 
impassible. Various parts of the plants 


BREYNIA RAMNOIDES 

are modified as thorns. It may be a 
branch which does not develop further, 
at least not for a year or two, as 
in Flueggia leacopyrus and Gymnos- 
poria emarginata, both very common 
plants with small inconspicuous green 
flowers. The latter species has little 
round red seeds, which lemain attach- 
ed to the opened pod, like its relative 
the Spindle-tree of England. Or the 
stipules, which are as a rule small 
soft green things at the bottom of 
the leaf stalk, are changed into spines, 
as in the Babool, Acacia arabicay and 
other species of that genus ; and the 
.Korukappali, Hthecolohium dulce, 
which is universally used as a hedge 
plant in gardens. 

In some species the stipules are turn- 
ed into short curved thorns, which 
catch on anything passing or trying to 
force a way through, as in the genus 
Zizyphus, of which Z. jujuba, is 
common' in gardens, and Z. cenoplia 
wild in hedgerows. Bometimes these 
spines are converted leaves, as in 
the Orange, or parts of the leaf as 
in the dwarf Date, Phoenix farinifera. 
These thorns no doubt prevent animals 
eating the leaves, or at any rate 


discourage them; and are not therefore 
adaptations against the climate, ex- 
cept indirectly, because in the dry 
weather there is little grass and animals 
are temjited to eat leaves. 

This last is probably the 
reason why they are so 
common ; the low jungle 
that covers so much waste 
ground in this country 
being composed almost en- 
tirely of these thorny 
shrubs, of which the chief 
are perhaps : — R andia 
dumetorum, with fruits 
rather like Guavas in ex- 
ternal appearance ; Cap- 
parts horrida with curved 
prickles and rows of white 
or pinkish flowers one 
above the other on the 
branches ; two o t h e r 
species of Capparis, C. 
sepiaria and C. zeylanica 
with orange splashes in 
the petals and a curious 
curved glandular structure 
sticking up in the flower ; Carissa 
carundas, and C. spmarum w hich ai-e 
in every hedgerow on the open ground. 
Acacia leucophloea cQ,n be recognised by 
its very long and slender white spines ; 
and Dichrostachys cinerea by the droop- 
ing spikes of small flowers, the up[)er 
part of the sf)ike yellow with the 
long stamens, the lower j)urple. U’his 
flowers after the July showers. On tlie 
subject of spiny shrubs we Uiust not 
omit mention of the ubiquitous Briekly- 
Pear, which, though not a native, js so 
well established as to deserve being con- 
sidered one. Its home is in Mexico, 
wdience it has been brought to, and has 
spread over, many dry tropical coun- 
tries. Another plant conhmnded 
sometimes with a Cactus is the spiny 
spurge, Euphorbia antiquorum, whose 
twisted green angular stems are a 
feature of the dry Madura Jflains. Over 
these straggle many thorny plants, the 
chief of which Toddalia uculeata 
occurs right up to the toj) of the 
Nilgiris. It is remarkable for the 
large warts which grow underneath 
the thorns, so that the older stems 
are thickly studded with these hard 
triangular lumps, a most forbidding 
plant to handle. Some of these 
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climbers have no thorns, but have 
internally a thick white sticky and 
poisonous juice. Without saying that 
this juice is put there for the purpose 


of keeping ofi animals, we are justified 
at any rate in saying that, like spines, 
it undouhledly does do so. They belong 
to a I’ainily of small flowers, mostly 
green and unattractive, and can be 
recognist d jnost easily f)y paired leaves 
and by the pods w'hich are also usually 
in pairs and contain a number of seeds, 
each wdth a tuft of slender white 
hairs. JJiere is also a Vine which 
cliiiihs over the small shrubs of these 
jungles. It has no thorns and no 
milky juice. Jt is not tliorefore pro- 
tected against animals except perhaps 
by the bitterness of its saj) ; but it is 
modified for the dryness of the air and 
soil, in tlie leaves being much smaller 
than IS usual wutli vines, and the htem 
expanded into buir broad ridges or 
wings. 

Though spiny sliruhs arc so 
common it would he a mistake to 
suppose that all are protected in this 
way. There are many which have 
no sj lines or imleed any prominent 
adaptation of this kind. Brominent 
among those is Cassta aiiriculata 
whose masses of golden blosBoms are a 




SAGAR PALM ARENGA SACCHARIFHSA 
(in flower) 
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striking feature of waste ground in the 
cold months. Another is lirei/nia 
rumnoides, one of the Euphorbia 


almost grass-like leaves and yellow 
trumpet shaped dowers : it has a thick 
milky juice like the Erangipanni, and 



DRIED TANK WITH RIDGES COVERED WITH 
COLEDENIA PROCUMBENS 


family. The Pomegranate, Punicia 
{franatdy is common in gardens and 
elsewhere, its flowers a rich scarlet. 
Three other importations now common 
in gardens must be mentioned : 
Cmalpinia pulcherijna, with terminal 


:i': I'"'-'*' 



BUTHA FRONDOSA (FLAME 
OF THE FOREST) 

racimos of orange or yellow flowers ; 
Tecoviii stuns a shrnl> with finely 
toothed leaflets and golden yellow 
flowers and Thevetia nerlifolia with 


others of that family. Many of the 
bigger trees have glossy leaves, which 
[)erhaps r(3Hoct the heat of the sun 
instead of absorbing it, like the Peepul, 
Ficus religiosa, the Mango, Mangijera 
indica, the common Date Phofinix 
V- ^ Hyhesiris, and other com- 
mon palms. In other 
plants the leaves are cut 
uj) into small blades or 
leaflets, which fold toge- 
ther at night and also in , , 

the middle of the day 
when it is very hot. Quite 
a number are protected 
in some obscure way : 
thus the Banyan, P'icus 
bengalensis, has a layer 
of water containing cells 
just below the skin of the 
upper side ; others have 
the stomas (small holes 
through which the neces- »' 
sary communication with ] : 
the outside air i:s maintain- ■ 
ed) sunk in small pits or v 
grooves, to lessen the dry- f' ' 
ing efloct of a wind. Most 
of the trees are deciduous, ;■ 
and drop their leaves bet- 
w^een Christmas and Eas- 
Soine start a new set almost 
immediately like the Peepiih the 
Banyan, and the universally planted 
Rain-tree. Others like the useless 
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Odina woodiar, and the Hog Plum 
Spondias mangifera^ the beautiful Hold 
Mohur and the sweet-scented Pagoda 
tree and Frangipanni, are leafless at 
the time of the year when their shade 
would be most acceptable, perhaps to 
save the water that would naturally dry 
from the leaves. 

We And a marked preference 
of certain species for special situa- 
tions. Thus tlie Babool, Acacia 
aruhira, is characteristic of dry flat 
muddy ground, such as the upper parts 
of a tank. It is the common tree of 
tank beds. The Palmyra Palm, Boras- 
sus JlabeLe formis^ though planted every- 
where, a[)])earB to be specially fond of 
open gravelly plains, and parts of 
Tinnevelly are thickly covered with 
it. A peculiar feature of the drier 
hillside of the south is the flat-topped 
Acacia farnesicna. This is interesting 
because the only other species with the 
same Hat top grows in tropical Africa, 
in a similarly dry climate. In places 
where the ground is clayey and alter- 
nately dry and wet, as on the 
margins of tanks, the ground is thickly 








ter. 


MONOCHORIA HASTATA 

covered with small herbs, which practi- 
cally disappear in the dry weather. 
The chief of these are a small sedge 
Primbriatylis which turns red as it 
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^withers, colouring the ground a reddish 
brown; Coledenia procumhens^ which 
sprawls flat and fern-like on the 
’hardened mud; and several species 
of the Heliotropium, one of which 



COPPBA ARABICA (COPPEB) 


H. Curassavicunt. is a South American 
plant, but now well established near 
5 the sea EpalteHf a small Composite with 
winged stems, is also common here, 
and Eriocaulon quinquangulare^ easily 
recognised by the narrow grass-like 
lea^ves and white heads of minute 
flowers. 

Actually standing in water we find 
Stemodia viscosa and Limuophilla 
gratulioides both with their submerg- 
ed leaves finely dissected, while the 
upper ones are only slightly toothed, a 
phenomenon peculiar to water plants, 
and illustrated in the common Crow’s 
foot of England. In deeper water we 
may nearly always find the slender 
purple spikes of Aponogeton monos- 
tachyum, and two much larger species 
of Monoclioria, with bright blue 
flowers and broad leaves. Along with 
them is a large sedge, Cyporus coryfm- 
hoHus, with a wide unbel of tiny 
spikletsof minute flowers, borne on 
a three-foot stalk. And of course in 
still water are the water-lilies. There 
are several species, the commonest 
being Nympheea lotuSy with white 
starry flowers, and in temple tanks 
and other places where they are more 
or less cultivated, the beautiful and 


fragrant Lotus, Nelumbium speciosum, 
whose pale pink flowers are as much 
as a foot across when fully open. The 
water-lilies proper all belong to one 
family, but there are other plants 
which, like the water-lilies, have 
roundish floating leaves and flowers 
carried above the water 
on single stalks. The 
commonest are two 
species of Limnanthe- 
miini, with flowers pure 
white, an inch or so 
a(!ro8s, ami petals most 
exquisitely fringed. All 
these f)lants are rooted 
in the mud of the 
bottom ; but there are 
others which float 
freely, like the minute 
Duck -weeds, to be 
found in any garden- 
well. and the pale green 
rosette of which 

is related to the Arums hut has 
the flower very much reduced. 
We ought to mention also a little 
fern, which grows in water and on 
banks of |)addy holds. It has leaves 
quite unlike a fern, just four leaflets 
radiating from the top of the stalk like 
a Clover leaf, but it is really a fern and 
its spores are produced in little bean- 
shaped bodies which turn black when 
they are ripe. A very interesting plant 
is the Bladder A^ort. Species of this 
genus Utriciilaria are to be found al- 
most all over the world, and their 
interest lies in the little bladders, in 
which small aniiiialciilie, are ontrap[)ed 
and finally decay or are digested, and 
absorbed by the plant. The Water- 
Hyacinth, Echornid crassifolia, has 
within recent years become establish- 
ed in many small tanks and stagnant 
water courses and threatens to become 
a dangerous weed. It is a native of 
South America and has in other jiarfcs 
of the world grown to such an ext(int 
in slow-moving rivers as seriously to 
impede navigation. Beautiful though 
its spikes of flowers are it should not 
be (jultivated Imt destroyed wherever 
seen. 


is 80 far from the sea, the air here is 
very dry and temperatures in the hot 
weatlier run high. 

On the hills and in the valleys are 
true forests of deciduous trees, the 
most important of which aretlie Kl)ony, 
Diospyrus ebernum and Sal, Shuraa 





THBVETIA NERIFOLIA (EXILE TREE) 

robusta, a magnificent tree over a 
hundred feet high when at its best, 
with leaves a foot long and a third as 
broad ; this ocamrs only as far south 
as the Godavery. Other common 
trees are Odina tooodiar, Buchanania 
latifoUa and Bassia latifolia^ which 
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III. The central plateau is bounded 
on the north and east by much broken 
and mountainous ground. Because it 
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occur also in the Coromandel. Here 
and on the Eastern Ghats are some 
of the most beautiful flowering trees 
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and shrubs like the giant silk cotton 
hovnbax malaharicum, with pink 
flowers three inches across. The silk 
wool, in which the seeds are irabeded, 
is used as silk-cotton to stuff pillows. 
The Flame of the Forest, Llutea fron- 
dosa is common all over this region 



TEAK TECTONA GRANDIS 

from east to west, its large pinkish 
orange flowers coming out at the 
cslose of the cold season and spreading 
through the forest in sheets of flame 
colour But there is also much jungle 
of Hiuallei- trees and shi*ubs, similar to 
that described f<»r the Coromandel but 
less Hj)iny. We find species of Cajh 
paris, Ziaj^hus, Flacourtut, Toddalia 
B,nA Eupho7^ia, but not so many as 
in the ('oromandel ; and also shrubs 
not spiny, such as Grewia coltimnaris, 
LagerHfTmmia par vi flora and Wood- 
fordia floribunda, with dense buncrhes 
of red six-petalled flowers; over these 
strag various species of \'ine, Smilax^ 
Dioscorea (Yam), iponura, and milky- 
juiced plants of the AscAepiadacea. 
There are but few ferns to be found, 
the climate being too dry for tliem 

The black cotton soil which covers 
so much of the northern inland part 
of the plateau is largely cultivated 
for cotton, and there are no forests or 
jungles. The lew trees and shrubs that 
occur are distinctly dry-climate species 
.fiuch as Capparis divaricata, Acacia 


arabiea, both with straight spines, 
Prosopis spicigeta, whose branches 
are covered with conical prickles, 
and Parkisonia aculeata, an impor- 
tation from America and used as a 
hedge plant because of its spines. 
There are others also not spiny, yet 
peculiar to this dry district, 
as Colotropis procera, a close 
connection of the Ak, or 
Madar, and Jatropha glandu- 
lifera, which also occurs 
everywhere in the Coroman- 
del. Southwards the country 
changes, and towards the west 
and south of Mysore it is 
more fertile. There are miles 
of rolling grass downs ; with 
patches, where the soil is 
gravelly, of the dwarf spiny 
Date Phoenix humilis, and 
dense thickets of Zizyphus 
rugom, more formidably 
armed than its brother of the 
Coromandel ; little valleys 
cultivated in terraces for 
paddy, and here and there a 
fiuit orchard. Still further to 
the west on the slopes of 
the Bababoodons and the 
Western Ghats, are dense forests 
which make good coffee-growing 
(iountry. Here almost all the open 
valleys are under paddy and the 
shaded gullies planted with Cardo- 
mons. But the country is not 
really a wet country on the whole. 
In the dry weather the grass becomes 
very dry and is easily set alight. It 
consists largely of a purple grass, 
J’ollunia. which makes the downs red 
at the beginning of the dry season, and 
of a rough Spear-grass, whost' grains 
penetrate one’s clothes most uncomfort- 
ably. The forests are largely deciduous 
and contain Teak, Tectona grandis. 
Bed Sanders, Pterocarpus santalinvs, 
the Blame of the B urest, Satin Wood, 
Chloroxylon Swietenia, Marking Nut 
tree, Semecarpus anacardium, and 
many of those mentioned as being on 
the north-east side. Along the water 
courses the Honge, Pongamia glabra, 
grows to perfection. Evergreens of 
course occm, but they are far fewer 
than the deciduous trees, and the 
forests, even on the rich coffee-growing 
districts, are disappointingly thin. 


IV. Standing on the edge of the 
Mysore plateau on the top of one of the 
bills flanking it to the west,, one can 
look down on a forest of trees stretch- 
ing like a sea of green almost unbroken 
for 300 miles to Cape Comorin in 
the extreme south. This forest is 
largely evergreen and one plunges 
there into a vegetation entirely differ- 
ent from what we have been consider- 
ing. Below the forest is the narrow 
inhabited strip, never more than 60 
miles wide. Politically it is divided 
into Canara, Coorg, Cochin and 
Travancore, but hotanically it is one, 
and conveniently termed Malabar. 
The climate is very humid, for even m 
the dry months of the year, from 
January to April, there are occasional 
showers, and from May to October 
it is really wet ; and the vegetation has 
a luxuriance unknown on the eastern 
side. The plants are different in 
botanical affinities, and more allied 
to those of the Malay Peninsula. In 
the forest are giants of many species 
among which might be mentioned the 
Candle-nut, Valeria indica, from the. 
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seeds of which is expressed a white fat 
which can be burnt ; Eugenia bracteata 
E. hemispherica, and other species of 
that large Myrtle-like genus; the Toon, 
Cedrela toona, whose soft wood has 
the valuable property of not splitting. 
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or warping as it dries; Holi^irna ar- 
nottiana and otiier species of the Mango 
family; }SelaUomavuilahat}iricuih with 
large purple flowers two or three 
inches cross ; Memecylon malnbtnlcum ; 
and the great Talipot, Corypha umbra- 
cuUferay the largest of the Indian 
Palms. The leaves of this giant are 
ten or twelve feet across and can he 
used to cover carts. There are many 
other plants too, Bamboos, Nutmeg, 
Gambooge Garcinia morella; and 
near the coast the Cashew Anacardiuvi 
occidentale flourishes better than on the 
eastern side, and groves of the Areca- 
nut palm, of course planted, are met 
with everyvi'here. The trees are 
clothed with creepers, especjially the 
wild pepper; and the cultivated species 
Piper longum^ is to be found in every 
garden. The undergrowth is dense 
with Cardomons, Ginger and otbois 
of that family and with Aroids large 
and small wherever the ground is damp. 
Where it is drier nnd in the open 
glades, the undergrowth is largely one 
or other species of Strohilfnithes a genus 
of plants which grow' gregariously in 


AGAVE AMERICANA 

large patches, and flower once only in 
their lifetime. The seeds being scat- 
tered near together grow up again into 
plants of equal age which flower to- 
gether and die. As a result of this one 
may find it difficult for several years to 


find any plants in flower, and in anothe r 
year the whole country-side may be 
aflame in masses of blue or mauve. 
There arc as many as forty species of 
these Strobilanths known in Malabar. 
Another characteristic genus are the 
Balsams. There are none on the eastern 
side of South India, but on the 
H imalayas again there is a large contin- 
gent. Tlie Balsams are very much stay- 


of the Nilgiris and Pulneys are too 
cold, the rivers of the eastern side too 
sandy. 

V Tlie lower slopes of the moun- 
tains are much broken and here one 
finds many deciduous trees, chief 
among which is the grand Komhax 
jualabaricum, the WH)od of which is 
used for packing cases for rubber and 
tea, and the floss on the seeds for 


at-home plants, and most of the species stuffing f)illow's. There are also other 


that occur here are found nowhere else. 
Some grow’ on trees, most on the ground 


deciduous trees, and 'Peak has been 
planted in several places. The forests 


under shade and in shallow water. Of abound m giants which overtop a 
orchids there are also several species, growth of smaller but still fair-sized 
'both on trees and on the ground, and trees, and inland it merges into the 
Ferns, Mosses, Liverworts and Lyco- evergrofui forest of the Ghats proper, 
pods abound^ Of the l^^erns alone there I’oa is grown at al)()ut h,000 ft. and 
are over 200 species. Most of these liul)l)er at or a little above sea-level. 


were described and illustrated by Col. 
Ileddoine in a quarto volume which 


The country is very beautiful, the hills 
set like islands in a sea of green paddy- 


(;ould be had a few years ago for a few fields being covered with clumps of 


rupees at Higginbothams in Madras 
but is now out of print. It would be 


Bamboo and small deciduous trees with 
their variously-coloured foliage But 


useless to give names of any, it must the featuri' of the West coast is the 
suffice to say that they belong to almost back-waters. These are long lagoons 


evei v group of ferns and vary in size 
from the giant tree-ferns of twenty to 


connected with the sea only at long 
intervals water is nowhere deep, 



forty feet in height, to M 
the common ^lale ferns ® 
and 1‘racken and to the M 
small Moss-like “Filun- 
lens,” which grow only in 
llie spray of a waterfall ^ 
or whore kept alw’ays ® 
moist. The streams which 
pour down the ghats aie K 
the chief home of a pecu- 
liar family of flowering « 
plants the l^odostemaceai. || 
'I’hey are quite small, 
often without stem or 1^: 
leaves, and glow attached fyf 
to rocks and stones in 
running water by thei?* 
flattened roots, looking for i 
all the world like lichens i . 
or liverw'orts They have 
tiny flowers which open 
and set seed in the dry 
season, when the water is 
Kecontlv it has been discover- 


^ '''''' "''f'll* 



























PUNIGA GRANATUM 


low . Kecontlv it has been discover- hard]> more than a couple of feet as a 
ed by Dr. Barber that one species sots rule. All around on every hit of dry 


its seeds without opening its llowors, 
which indeed do not come above the 
w'ater. 'This family occurs nowhere 
else but in the tropics, and only in 
rockv streams. The higher tablelands 


ground, even if it he only a foot above 
the water level, art* Cocoanuts, no£ 
as one sees them on the eastern side 
with isolated stems, bent from the 
base in graceful curves ; but for the 
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most part straight, the nearer ones 
short, those behind taller, in close 
serried ranks. They are of course 
planted, but they are none the less a 
characteristic feature of the country. 
In the water itself are clumps of 
Mangroves, such as have already l)oen 
described as standing on their roots 
above the water-level. Some with 
peculiar fringed [)etalH belong to the 
typically Mangrove family, the Hhizi- 
phoracea\ and the long club-shaped 
roots hanging froni their fruits are to 
be soon on most trees in December, 
h'rom the water project the delicate 
purple spikes of Aponogeton, and be- 
low are the nanow grass-like leaves of 
Zannicheii,a^ and liuppiu roafeUafa, a 
near ally of Huppia marUima of I^lng- 
lish shores. The difference between 
the western and the eastern side of the 
ghat range can nowhere be seen 
so well as on a journey by rail from 
Quilon to Tinnevelly. Quilon is on a 
backwater and from there the line pas- 
ses first through paddy Helds and so 
on to the foot-hills, and thou plunges 
into dense forest, where giant trees 
rear their crowns a hundred and 
fifty feet above their roots. Then the 
water shed is reached and suddenly the 


Tinnevelly plains, with their stretches Snapdragon and other familiar 
of scrub or Palmyra palm, and fields of English garden plants tempt one 
cotton. to call it a temporal climate, 


REULLIA TUBBROSA 


Hcone changes, and one looks down on 
open Rf)arsely- wooded country with 
fields under irrigation but not peren- 
nially wet, andonwards into the parched 



ACACIA PLANIFRONS 



VI. Corning now to the great 
mountain plateaus, as one climbs the 
slopes of the Nilgiri or the Pulney 
hills from the eastern side the vegeta- 
tion changes very rapidly. At the base 
are the familiar thorny thickets of the 
plains, and some of shrubs and many 
smaller plants creep up to considerable 
heights, for the gullies and vallies are 
warm and dry often for 
much of the year. Thin 
is followed by a mixed, 
fionietiiues thin, soiiio- 
times thick, forest of 
deciduous trees, small 
on the slopes and lar^'cr 
in the gullies. Between 
•2000 and 3000. ft. 
flourish the Bamboos, 
looking from above like 
giant ferns. Planta- 
tions of Orange, Banana 
and other Iruits are 
seen here and there, 
and clearings onco rich 
with coffee. Higher 
up the scrub is smaller 
and scantier, for the 
ground soon dries after 
the rains. At 5,000 to 
0,000 ft. the plateau 
begins, and the traveller 
realises quite suddenly that 
entered on a /new land and 
climate. The gardens with their 
Dahlias, Hollyhocks, , iSun-flowera, 
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but it is not so in reality. The 
trees are still mostly tropical, though 
some like the Magnolia and Rho- 
dodendron belong distinctly to the 
mountains of the tropics, and many of 
the lesser shrubs like Barleria and 
Strohilanthes which flower once only 
every five to ten years, the Balsams, 
and the giant Lobelias, belong not to 
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another 
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temperate countries but to tropical 
mountains : but we do find also many 
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ooiiii6otion8 with Europe and North 
Auitwoa, Australia and New Zealand. 
A nutnber of small plants — Violet, 
Bramble, Bose, Creeping Jenny, 
Gentian and Nettle are very like those 
of England. Tree-ferns remind one 
of Newzealand, though not peculiar 
to that country : the Stickyseed, 
Pittosporum^ of Australia: and the 
Potatce, creeper and other imported 
plants, of South America. It is a 
cosmopolitan vegetation, almost every- 
thing will grow except those which 
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love a really wet and warm climate, 
and those which love a cold one, like 
the Oaks and the Beeches. These do 
badly. It would be impossible here to 
do justice to the wealth of beautiful 
shrubs and herbs that grow on these 


downs. Though ail have near relatives 
in temperate countries or on other 
tropical mountains, they are mostly 
peculiar to South India. Perhaps the 
most conspicuous shrub in the early 
part of the hot whether, when visitors 
are coming up to these h ill-stations, 
is the yellow St. Johns, Vioti.Hyperi- 
cum mysoreuse^ which seems to prefer 
poor gravelly soil and covers the hill 
sides with masses of golden blossoms. 
After it comes the purple Osbeckia^ 
of which there are three ' species — one 
0. reticulata on fairly 
rich damp soil grows to 7 
or 1 0 ft. and has flowers 
2 or 8 inches across, an- 
other prefers the bare rock 
and the third is much 
smaller barely 2 ft. high. 

The lihododendron is at 
its best in January. 

We have only one spe- 
cies — for the home of the 
genus is on the Himalayas 
and the mountains of 
China. The Hill (jiiava 
hhodomyrtus lovientoHUH 
has pretty ()ale purple 
flowers and fruits, as the 
name implies like a gimva 
in shape, but smaller. 

Among the smaller 
plants are several species 
of Crotalaria with yellow 
‘ pea-flowers/ Covimelina 
with flowers of a rich 
blue and Cyanotis an allied genus 
in which the steins form fluffy balls 
like its ally the Spider-wort Trades- 
caniidt familiar to garden-lovers. 
Another brilliantly blue flower is the 
Gentian, Gentiana quadrifaria^ with 


sky-blue flowers close on the grounds 
and two others of the siune family but 
much larger, Euuicnu inuhtanum and 
E. ntropapareinn These ^row 2 to 8 
feet in height and luive vei \ liaiulsome 
flowers. 

Looking as a wIioK^ on South India, 
it is essentially a dry land, iiinl in some 
parts a very dry one. L.\co})t where 
it is irrigated the vegetation is of a dry 
type, such as wo find in moderately dry 
tropical countries, and more like that of 
Africa than any other. But on the 
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west there is a palcli or strip of really 
wet country, vvilh evergreen forests, 
rich in ferns and otluu* didicate plants, 
and much mont like the IMalay J’onin- 
sula; and on the mountain tops arc 
plants typical of lr(»pical mountains, 
with relatives fjum all over the W'orld. 
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Physioal 

ThiK is a Native State in the form 
of a rocky triangle about the middle 
of South India. It is a table-land 
placed in the angle where the Eastern 
and the Western Ghats blend in the 
Nilgiri Hills. On the west it is from 
thirty to fifty miles distant from the 
Arabian Sea, except in one place where 
it is just ten miles. On the east it is 120 
miles from the Bay of Bengal. The 
southern extremity is 250 miles from 
(Jape Comorin. The country has an 
area of 29,H05 square miles, which is 
aVK)ut the same as that of Canada. 
The greatest length north to south is 
230 miles and east to west al)out ^290, 
It is surrounded hy the districts of the 
Madras Presidency on all sides except 
the west, which is bounded by the 
Bombay Presidency and Coorg, The 
State is about 2,000 feet above the 
sea-level in the north and south. But 
in the centre it is nearly 3,000 feet. 
The country is everywhere undulat- 
ing. much broken up by lines of rocky 
hills or by deep ravines. It is from 
north to south intersected by chains 
of hills. 

The country naturally divides itself 
into two separate regions with distinct 
characteristics, the Malanad and the 
Maidan. The former is hilly and 
occupies the western half of the Pro- 
vince. Great hills and vast forests 
abound in it. It is full of streams and 
rich in luxuriant vegetation. Dwell- 
ings are few and far between. Towns 
there are not at all. The latter half 
of the country is open, overspread with 
plains, with clusters of villages and 
towns. 

The rivers of the country mostly 
run into the Bay of Bengal. They 


form three separate river systems, the 
Krishna, the Cauvery,and the Pennaur 
and the Palaur. One stream, in the 
north-west, the Sharavati by name, 
flows into the western ocean. The 
table accompanying shows the length 
of each river and the extent of its 
basin : — 

1 ‘ Total area of the 
River SyatemH miliia hAsins i«i Bqutira 


The Krishna ... 6U 11,031 

„ Cauvery ... 646 9,486 

„N.Ponnaur. 167 2,280 

„8 Pennaur 32 1,641 

„ Palaur ... 47 1,036 

„ Sharavati 

and the West JOS 1,881 

Coast, rivers. 


The rivers however being either 
shallow or rocky, none of them is 
navigable. Most of tliem could be 
forded during the dry months. During 
flood.s, traffic across i.s often suspended. 
But though useless for navigation they 
support a great system of channels, by 
means of which the country is vastly 
irrigated, the total length of the 
channels being 1,200 miles on the 
whole. These streams are at all pos- 
sible points made to All tanks of 
various sizes, varying from small ponds 
to large lakes and numbering nearly 
38.000. In the north-east, there are 
what are called spring heads, springs 
from which channels are made to flow 
forth. 

Mountains 

There are two systems of mountains, 
the chief peaks of the west being 
loftier than those of the east. In 
the west the Mullayyanagiri and in 
the east theNandidurg are the highest 
elevations. At the summit of these, 
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there are unfailing springs of water ; 
and hence all the prominent hills are 
crowned with fortifications, which 
yielded a precious refuge in the peace- 
less and unhappy times of old. 

Geology 

The great ranges of the Western and 
the Eastern Ghats as well as the table- 
lands may be geologically considered 
as part of a great elevation of plutonic 
rocks breaking up more recent 
hypogene schists and aqueous beds. 
These hypogene schists form the basis 
of the valley of Seringapatam and the 
table-land of Mysore. Mica schist is 
found sparingly distributed over the 
whole of the hypogene area in thin 
beds. It is found in great abundance 
and purity in the western parts of 
Mysore. Talcose schist is sparingly 
seen in the west of Mysore. Fine 
varieties of actinolitic schists are gene- 
rally distributed in thin beds over the 
whole State. Clay slate occurs at 
Cbicknayakanalli, Chitaldurg and in 
parts of Shimoga. Among unbedded 
minerals, chert and the common garnet 
are found in the Kempocal river at the 
Manigarabad Ghat. In Kolar, black 
garnet and tremolite occur. India-mite 
occurs sparingly in the Cauvery valley. 
Corundum is found associated with 
iron ore asbestos etc. near Channaraya- 
patna, Mandya, Begur and Bagepalli, 
Steatite and potstone, magnesite and 
mica are also found. Magnetic iron ore 
with polarity is found in the massive 
state on the Bababudans. Iron ore is 
common. Antimony occurs also in the 
Bababudans. Silver ores have been 
said to occur in Bellibetta near Atti- 
guppa. Gold has long been found in 
the alluvial soil in the Kolar district. 
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Among plutonic rocks, granite and 
eurite are found throughout the great 
hypogene tracts. Near Turuvekere oc- 
curs a dark crystalline rock bearing a 
beautiful polish and much used for 
architectural purposes. Among volcanic 
rocks, basaltic green stone is universal. 

It is most developed in the region bet- 
ween Banglore and Bellary. It occurs 
also between Nandidurg and Bagepally 
and sometimes gives a peculiar metallic 
sound when struck Among aqueous 
rocks resting immediately on the hypo- 
gene and plutonic rocks are found beds 
of lime-stone and sand-stone, conglo- 
merate, argillaceous, arenaceous, 
siliceous schists. Nodular, reniform 
piciform clay iron ore occurs pretty 
generally. Large beds of lithomargic 
and white porcelain earths are also 
common. In the valleys of the Bhima, 
the Krishna, the Tungabhadra and 
other large rivers are occasionally seen 
beds of alluvial gravel elevated beyond 
the highest existing inundation lines 

Sand dunes are seen on the banks 
of the larger rivers as at Talkad and on 
the Cauvery. These, acted on by wes- 
terly winds, advance upon the cultiva- 
tion towards the east. This advance 
is often retarded by the embraces of 
long fibrous plants inifilated on the 
dunes. 

The Year in Mysore may be divided 
into three seasons, the rainy, the cold 
and the hot. Tlit) first commences 
with the bursting of the South-West 
Monsoon about J une. It is followed 
by the cold season generally entirely 
rainless, which lasts up to February. 
Then the hot season sets in, with 
occasional relief from thunderstorms. 
The close of the rains in November is 
marked by dense fogs. The tempera- 
ture is the most equable during the 
rainy months, its range being between 
()4^ and F. Situated midway bet- 
ween the eastern and western coasts, 
Mysore shares lH)th Monsoons, the 
South West and the North-East. The 
rainfall is excessive in the Malnad, 
being about tiOO inches. But 80 to 80 
is the average for the greater part. 
The least rain falls between the Baba- 
budans and the Chitaldroog frontier. 

The annual rainfall may be distribut- 
ed into four periods: the cold weather 
rains from December to March, the 
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hot weather rains to the end of May, 
the South-West Monsoon rains up to 
September and the North-East Mon- 
soon rains rill the end of November. 
The first are scanty but keep up the 
pasture of the country. The hot wea- 
ther rains from the East are accidental 
and heavy and short. They fill 
tanks and are important for agriculture, 
helping farmers to prepare for the S. 
W. Monsoon. 'Fhese latter rains are 
the most essential to the country which, 
being dry, requires the drizzle of this 
season to make the soil productive. 
The North-East Monsoon rains are 
specially needful for filling the tanks 
and storing water for the rainless 
months. 

A reference to the observations at 
Tumkur, which is equidistant from 
either coast, shows that every sixth 
year is one of abundant rain. 

Earthquakes are never violent 
th High by no means quite rare in this 
country. Aerolites or meteoric stones 
sometimes fall. Cyclones in the Bay 
of Bengal occasionally extend their 
inlliicnce to these parts also. Next to 
sunny skies and a somewhat oppress- 
ive Imat. the characteristic of the 
climate is the prevailing lightness of 
the wind. 

Flora 

Situated within the tropics, but 
elevated into the temparate climate and 
environed by lofty mountain chains, 
Mysore has a rich and varied vegeta- 
tion. The forests of the country cover 
a total area of nearly 3000 sq. miles, 
exclusive of the scrub jungles growing 
on waste land. They may be divided 
into evergreen and deciduous forests. 
The evergreen is confined to the west, 
extending from the north of Sagar to 
the south of Manjarabad. The tree 
growth is magnificent. Many of the 
hills are covered to their sumjnits with 
heavy forests, while the valleys and 
ravines have trees, scarcely rivalled in 
India, In these wild forests grow the 
wild jack, poonspar, ebony, red cedar 
gamboge tree, red wood and white 
dammar. 

Prom the north of Sorab to the 
south of Gundlupet extend the mixed 
forests. They include the Kans of 
Sorab. and Nagar, the Aricanut and 
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Cardamom gardens of West Mysore^ 
the coffee plantations of Koppa and 
Manjarabad and the rich rice-fiats of 
iSagar, Nagar, Tirthahalli, Chickmaga- 
lur, and Heggadadevankote. In these^ 
besides the trees of the evergreen 
variety, there are found the Siris, the 
Silk cotton, the Indian Satin wood» 
Black wood, Sissoo, the Elm, the 
Champak, the Nelli, Honne, teak, the 
black Myrobalan, the Matei and the 
Iron wood. The Bamboo abounds in 
the large forests and is one of the most 
valuable products. There are also 
found here the babul, the bael, 
the muttaga, the black Plum, the 
wood apple, the banyan, the country 
fig, the peepul, the mango, the dwarf 
date, the toddy palm and the tamarind. 

The far greater portion of the 
province comes under the category of 
dry forests. Many of the trees found in 
the mixed forests are common here but 
much smaller in growth. Among 
others there are the Kagly, the Ankole, 
the Dindiga, the Kamaraka, the Honge, 
the Marking nut, the Lac, the Jujoob, 
the Padri, the Challe, the Ekka, the 
Tanner's bark, the Laburnum, and the 
Physiipie nut. The Sandal tree grows 
throughout (but not equally well) and 
is the most valuable of all. It is 
found most abundantly along the 
eastern skirts of this division of forests, 
on the banks of the Cauvery and along 
the chain of hills running from Kan- 
kanhalli to Maddagiri. It thrives 
among the rocks where the soil is good 
and there the trees though small are 
full of oil and sweet scent Of timber 
trees found in the State might ne 
named the Banni, the Sujjalu, the Sam- 
brani. the Ganju, the White Cedar, the 
(Chittagong wood, the Burga, the 
Bastard Cedar, the Margosa, the Per- 
sian Lilac, the (xiant Neem, the Horse 
Uadish, the Soapnut, the Asoka, the 
Clearing-nut and the Tulip. 

The following fruit trees are also 
found in the State : the cashew nut, 
the bullock's heart, the custard apple, 
the jack, the carambola, the papay, the 
orange, the pumelo, citran, lime, sweet 
lime, lemon, cocoanut, loquat, rose 
apple, fig, mango, plantain, star goose- 
berry, the nelly, guava, pomegranate, 
apple and vine. 
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Among vegetables, some growing 
^ild and some others cultivated, there 
are the country greens, the spinash, 
the hog weed, the white mustard, the 
goose foot, the juice mallow, the cori- 
ander, the Deccan hemp, the purslane, 
fenugreek, the agase, the ponnaganty 
and others. 

The following other fruits and seeds 
bear mention : — Agases, jack, pumpkin, 
bottle gourd, the cucumber, cowgram, 
the budame, bende, moringa, hagai, 
plaintain, brinjal, the padla and gori. 
The arum, sweet potato, carrot, yawn, 
radish and kesave are used in the form 
of roots. The possibilities of the climate 
are however various and attempts are 
made to scientifically grow the vege- 
tables of various parts in Bangalore 
and elsewhere. The following grasses 
are indigenous to the country : the 
, garike, the hanghi, spear grass, 
the phara, the uppale, shunti, toe 
node, solali, and marahullu. 

Crops 

Cultivated lands are of three kinds, 
the dry, the wet and the garden. The 
first yields crops that require no irri- 
gation, the second those that require it 
and the last fruits and drugs, requiring 
moisture and water. The gardens 
themselves are of four kinds — vegeta- 
ble gardens, cocoanut or arecanut 
plantations, betel-leaf plantations and 
flower gardens. The seasons of agri- 
culture are two, October and April, the 
former being called Karu and the latter 
hatnu. The most generally cultivated 
productions of the soil are : ragi, little 
millet, Dhaliarn millet, common millet, 
haraka, spiked millet and great millet, 
among cereals ; dal I, Bengal gram, 
horse gram, cow gram, lentil, green 
gram, black gram and alsandi, among 
pulses; foolish oil plant, ramtil, castor 
oil, and wild oil and sesame and 
gingelly, among oil seeds ; mustard, 
Indian hemp, cotton, Deccan hemp 
and tobacco. Bice and sugarcane are 
the wet crops.The gardens grow onion, 
garlic, groundnut, chilly, bishop’s 
weed, safflower, cummin seed, 
turmeric, fenugreek and ginger and 
arecanut, cocoanut, coffee, cardamom, 
mulberry, plantain, betel vine, black 
pepper and wheat. 

The area under cultivation in 1891 
seems to have been 5,685,160 acres, 


of which 80 per cent was utilized for 
dry, Diper cent for wet, and 8 percent 
for garden cultivation. Then to men- 
tion special i.sation8 in the various parts, 
Mxsore and Bangalore districts grow 
most of the ragi produced in the State. 
Ghitaldroog and Mysore have the largest 
area under other dry grains and oil 
seeds. Ghitaldroog is preeminently the 
cotton district, and also takes the lead 
in wheat. Mysore produces most of 
tne tobacco. Shimoga is tue chief rice 
district. Shimoga, Kolar aud Hassan 
are the principal sugar-cane districts. 
The cultivation of mulberry is confined 
to Mysore, and the east. Tuinkur 
stands first in cocoanut and arecanut 
gardens. Kolar brings out the largest 
extent of vegetables wuile Kadur and 
Hassan are exclusively the coffee dis- 
tricts. Partly due to the soil and 
climate, and partly to the mode of rip- 
ening, Mysore coffee has a high repu- 
tation in the British market. 

Among the plants of economic value 
recently introduced must be rneur-ionod 
the casuarina, the intensely heat- 
giving- Australian tree, the cinchona, 
which yields quinine, the great febri- 
fuge ; the vanilla, cocoa, and the rhea 
or China grass. Besides these there 
are numerous other exotics. 

Fauna 

The marvellous wealth of the animal 
kingdom cannot be briefly mentioned. 
The following are noteworthy : among 
primates, the lion-tailed monkey and 
the common monkey etc.; among carni- 
vora the tiger and several kinds of 
leopard, the civet cat, luungoose, the 
striped hyaena, the wolf, jackal, wild dog 
and fox and otter and bear.also the musk 
rat and pigmy rat, among insectivora ; 
among chiroptera, the flying fox, 
and various other kinds of bat, niime- 
rous kinds of squirrels, and mice, 
and porcupine and the blacknaped 
hare, the elephant and bison, the 
antelope and gazelle and deer and wild 
boar, and the Indian pangolin; the 
most destructive to life being tigers 
and panthers. There are rewards 
offered for the killing of wild beasts 
ranging from Bs. 40 for a tiger down 
to Bs. 10 for a hyaena. 

In the wilder and more secluded 
parts of the country there is noticeable 
an* immense variety and beauty of 
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feathered tribes. There are tha 
various kinds of crow, and the nuthat- 
ches and warblers and shrikes, and 
orioles, starlings, lly-catchers, robins^ 
weaver birds, fmchos, swalbiws, pipits, 
larks, sun birds, flower peckers and 
pittas and the list might go on almost 
endlessly if continued. 

There are various kinds of reptiles 
and many of excellent fish. Insects 
are of countless hosts and varieties. Of 
spiders and beetles, there is a great 
profusion. The bee is never domesti- 
cated, but honey is got from woods. 
White ants swarm in every soil. 

Of insects useful to man are the 
silk-worm, the lac, the cochineal 
insects, and the bees. 

Of domestic animals, there are Home 
kinds of horses, mules and asses and 
buffaloes, sb6c[) an 1 gi)ats ; most not- 
able of all in the Amrit Mahal breed of 
horned cuttle, famous for its utility 
for military purposes. It was this 
breed which in the troul)loiis times 
of the 17th and IHth centuries played 
a prominent part in the warfare of 
Souther n India. 

Ethnology 

Included in the Dravidian region of 
India, it seems likely that the Todas 
of Nilgiris might be representatives of 
primeval tribes here settled. Not only 
is their language old Oariarese, l)ut it 
is suggestive of the fact that they hold 
sacred the iiuffalo, from which animal 
Mysore derives its name. It stiems 
reasonai)le that we should set down 
the Kurubarsof South-western forests 
and the S^iligas of Jhhgiri Pangan 
hills as aboriginal tribes. The Kadu 
Kiirubas of Mysore are divided into 
Betta or hill Ivurubas and Jenu or 
honey Ivurubas. The Iruligas of the 
Eastern forests are also a tribe resem- 
bling the Jenu Kurubas. The Soligas 
are a very secluded race, aud are 
remarkable for their keen eyesight and 
skill in tracking wild animals. The 
Korachas art; ii wandering tribe who 
carry salt and gram from market to 
market in large droves of cattle and 
asses, and aiso employ themselves in 
making bamboo mats and baskets. In 
the iritei ior there is an outcaste race, 
called Holayas, occupying a quarter 
outside every village hedge. Tradi- 
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tions are preserved of a Jain immigra- 
tion in the 4th century B. C. from 
the Ujjayini and the North, and of a 
Brahmin element brought in the ;3rd 
and 4th centuries A, D. by one of the 
Eadamba kings. About the same 
time the Ganga invaders, from the 
South, also introduced the Brahmin 
supremacy in the place of the old Jain 
influence. The Chola invasions of 
the 4th century introduced a large 
Tamil influence. In the East and 
North, under the Mauryas and Pal la- 
vas, we may expect Buddhistic in- 
fluences, and those of Telugu settlers 
attracted into the country. The advent 
of Muhammadan and Mahratta immi- 
grants is well known, and that of 
Europeans better. The vicissitudes 
of the country have resulted in a great 
admixture of castes and people. There 
are no less than 1 12 names of castes 
and 8(54 sub-divisions to be seen in 
the Census Reports. There is reason 
to believe that the number of castes 
is even now constantly increasing. 
Disputes arise and the caste divides 
itself into two factions, each headed by 
some influential man or family ; they 
refuse to associate with each other 
or to intermarry, and unless in a short 
time some common interest compels 
the parties to re- unite, a separate caste 
or sub-division is permanently formedi 
which adopts some peculiarity of its 
own to distinguish it from the 
original. 

Character and Dress 

The people of Mysore are a hardy 
and well-formed race, fairer as a rule 
than those of the low country, and 
with regular features. One writer says 
“ I have never seen finer forms than 
even the labouring women of this 
country frequently possess. Their 
necks and arms are remarkably well 
shaped.” In public character they 
are the most conservative of South 
Indians. There seems to be greater 
aptitude for field labour and for 
cattle-rearing than for other occu- 
pations. ' The better specimens of 
headmen are dignified and self 
reliant, proud of hospitality, saga- 
cious observers, and shrewd conversa- 
tionists with a view to homely good 
sense and humour. The industrial 
classes and field labourers are very 


hard-working, especially the women- 
folk. 

The dwellings of the people are 
generally built of mud, one-storied, and 
low, with few openings out wards except 
the door, but with court-yards within, 
surrounded hy verandahs and open to 
the sky. The huts of the pooroj* 
classes are thaiclied, but the richer 
houses are covered with terraced or 
tiled roofs (the latter more especially 
in parts having a heavy rainfall). 

There is seldom any system in the 
arrangement of streets, which are often 
very roughly paved, and mostly 
abounding in filth. The only motive 
for the formation of wide and regular 
streets in some of the towns is to 
provide for the drawing of the temple 
car round at the annual car festival. 
But municipalities are cropjimg up m 
all places of sima import ince, and 
sanitation and town-planning are being 
attended to. 

Ornaments are comiucmly worn by 
woman in the ears and nose, and on 
the arms, with rings on the fingers and 
toes, and as many and costly necklets 
and chains round the neck as means 
would allow. 

History: legendary 

The incident wellknown in Agastya’s 
life, his destruction of the two cannibal 
demon- brothers, Vatapi and livala, is 
reputed to have occurred at Kammasan- 
dra on the banks of the Arkavati, near 
Nelamangala. The sage Gautama is 
said to have performed penance on the. 
island of Seringapatam in the Kaveri 
river, the sage Kanva on the stream at 
Malar near Ohennapatna, the sago 
Vibandhaka on the Tunga at Srmgeri, 
Markandeya on the Bhadra at Kandeya, 
and Dattatreya on the Bababudans. 

Of the demons of the Mahabbarata, 
Guha had his capital at Hanliara, 
Hidimba was at Chitaldrug, Baka near 
Rahmangbar and Mabishasura near 
Mysore. The Mythological Tripura 
was at the hill of Earudiimale, near 
Mulbagal. 

Hiremagalur, Borab and Kolar are 
connected with the stories of Barasu- 
rama. Rama’s first meeting of 
Bugreeva was in Kadur District : and 
the north-west of Mysore seems pretty 
clearly connected with an important 
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part of llama’s expedition. In the 
Mahabbarata, iNIanipura, the birth place 
of Babhruvahana, was in the neighbour- 
hood of Chauirajanagar. The Kainvaka 
forest, whert'. the J*andavas lived during 
a part of their career in the wilderness^ 
is claimed to be the wild tract surr(UiruB 
ing Kavalo durga in Shimoga district 
Knntala, the capital of Bhandrahasa. 
was Knbattur ni Sliimoga district. 
The scene of the serpent sacrilicti of 
Janamejaya was at Hiremagalur in 
Kadur Disti ict. Tradition has it also 
that tluj great Mauryan Emperor 
( -handragupta spent the close of his 
life as an ascetic at Sravau llelagola. 
His great grandson and tuithiisiast sent 
religious missionaries to Maltishanian- 
dala. 

History proper 

At the lieginning of the Christian 
era, the Ganga line of kings occupied 
Southern Mysore, with Kolar and 
(later on) I’alkacl for their capitals. 
J^'rom the time of the (Jiera king 
Benguttuvan and his northern expedi- 
tion onwards, Mysore was divided into 
three distinct parts with independent 
careers, corresponding geographically 
to the much recent British division of 
Ashtagram, Nandidroog, and Nagar. 
Their names were Ciiangavadi (9(‘),0()0), 
Nolamhavadi (32,000), and Bauavase 
( 1 2,000). The first of theisc belonged to 
the Gangas till a thousand years after 
Christ. The second was owned in 
slices l>y the Mahavalis, Vaidumbas, 
Cholas and I*allavas, until the last of 
these at last united the whole under 
their own sway. The third had a 
being of its own, till the early 
Chalukya nionarchs made it a part of 
theirs. 

Thus till 000 A. J). all these parts 
had retained their historical separat(5- 
ness, and then two of them lost it. 
The third was the one which jirovided 
the germs of the later history of 
Mysore. The Chalukyas and l^allavas 
north and south of the Krishna were 
then fighting for the mastery of South 
India ; and Mysore^, placed in an angle 
of the contending territories, was left 
undisturbed. About 700 A. D. the 
conflict between tue two thickened, 
and Banavase became part of the 
Chalukyan territories. A little later the 
Chalukyans were overthrown by the 
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IBashtrakutas, and the Pallavas were 
'disintegrated. The Pallavas carried 
their fate to East Mysore, while South 
Mysore remained for a time mistress 
of itself. Later the Rashtrakutas sub- 
dued the Ganga kings of the South, 
and stayed for a time even the growth 
of the Chola kings of Kanchi, who were 
beginning to become the strong power 
that they were later on. 

The Rashtrakutas were overthrown 
in 972 by the Chalukyas, and the Ganga 
kings were left to develop themselves 
as best they might. Ere long, the 
Cholas from the South pushed north- 
ward and overthrowing the Gangas 
occupied Talakad in the Westand Ki »lar 
in the East. Then a rival contest arose 
for the possession of the Mysore terri- 
tory, between the ambitious ])ot6!itatos 
of the North and South. By the tenth 
century the southern part liad fallen 
into Chola occupaticy, while Banavase 
and northern Nolambavadi had become 
recognized as subject to the Ohalukyas. 
J3ut the border line of the two teri’i- 
torios was a scene of recurrent martial 
contests carried on by the restless 
neighbours ; and during this contest it 
was that an independent dynasty came 
into being for the territory of Mysore, 

It was named the Hoysala. The 
bearers of that name wore petty chief- 
tains of a part of Hassan; but aiding 
the Chalukyans against tlie Chola 
onslaughts, they procured the great 
Viceroyalty over the whole of the 
present province of Mysore. Gradually 
the Chola and the Chalukya Kingdoins 
fell into decay, and the Hoysala rulers 
easily extended their territory, and es- 
tablished collateral empires above and 
below the ghats. Then came Malik 
l\afur*s invasion of the Uekhan, and, 
hardly a generation afterwards, the 
conquest of Muhammad Bin Toglak. 
These two destructive invasions wea- 
kened the power of the country and the 
iloysalas as well as the others found 
easy masters when the Vijayanagar 
Empire was established. Mysore was 
divided into three Viceroyalties : 
Chennapatna, Seringapatam and Bed- 
nur^ and continued so till the fall of the 
Vijayanagar Empire. After the battle 
of Tallikota had sounded the deathblow 
^of the great Hindu empire, the Viceroy 


of Seringapatam became the overlord 
of the whole territory, broken into a 
number of petty principalities. Raja 
Wodeyar of Mysore was the ruler of 
one such, and his ancestor had come 
into Mysore about 1400 A. I) It was 
liaja Wodeyar who rose against the 
Viceroys at Chennapatna and Seringa- 
patam and luade himself master of the 
territory. To make it doul)Iy sure, he 
had his claim ratified in 1(U2 A.l). by 
the then Moghul Emperor. Me aud 
his successors gradually vvon over the 
country of Mysore and in;ule it 
a unitied province, under one. Hindu 
King, This work was remarka 4y 
complete by 1704 A.lJ. In course 
of time the State became sulqoiit to 
the attacks of the. L)).\hani Muliatn- 
madatis and t ie Malirattas fro n the 
north, and now came into [)r()mlnence 
also a family within the Snate itself 
called the Dalvoys. They tlistiuguishxsd 
themselves in certain campaigns 
against the invaders, and gra in illy 
became a [)ower .some v hat similar 
to Warwick tne Kingmiker iu th(3 
mediteval history of England, The 
rulers became ])ut figures at the 
background and the real minagemont 
of thrt State passed into the hands of 
members of this family. 

Then a’uout the middle of the 
18th century there was c o umg iiito 
prominence a young soblior, Mull i n- 
maclan i>y nationality, wii ) for (‘ool 
courage, resource, an I pluck so 
Hurpasse<l all the others th it, n 
long after, ho became tlie tininrjia! 
and military Dictator of the State. .lust 
then even the figurehead ruler died, 
aud the manner of Hyder [litching 
U[)on a successor is worth noting. He 
ordered all the children of the families, 
which had any pretentions t ) the 
throne, to be gathered, and strewed tlu*. 
audience hall with fruits, flowers, 
and sweetmeats, playthings, arms, 
books, ornaments and bags of money. 
The children were let into the hall, and 
asked to take wnat they liked best. Wo 
might imagine what the boys did on 
the occasion. The fruits and sweet- 
meats and toys were torn away by the 
little hands. But one of them calmly 
took up a flashing dagger in one, and 
then a lime in the other h an Thi|t j 

he, the future princbf/^^^QlSSSStt 


Uv Um’, Bring him hither. His first 
care is military protection ; his next 
natural produce.” That hoy was made 
the heir of the throne. 

But whoever was the nominal 
king of the State, Hyder reiiuiinod 
the sovereign magnate, inspiring 
and ruling over the peofile within, 
and sul)duiug and compiering thuse 
tuitsidc. Ills territories in a few 
years extended from the Krishna iu 
the north to Dindigul in the south. 
But the career of Hyder and that of 
his more wildly martial son, dhppu, are 
parts of the larger history of India 
during those times. l‘’.)r that genm*a- 
lion and half, Mysore stood on ii U>vel 
with the iither p >\Vtu*s in tlie |)eniiisiila 
and was a terror and a menaiui to them 
all. But that periixl of dimiiuariix* 
eaini'. to an eml, an i fro n 1<S01.) b ‘gan 
the rule of the Native Prince, under 
tlie gui ianco of Jkjorniali till 18 12; and 
after tfiat, toe minister retiring, tlie 
Maharaja himself Look U[) the reins. 
The absence of a strong central 
executive, the [riucity of comiuuni- 
catioii and the ravages of the civil 
oHie.ials gave rise t> disoiohirs ui 
various jiirtsoftiie Sute. I'lie Maha- 
raja too had become faiiKxl as an (Epi- 
cure in tile enj oymont of pleasures, 
wiiich kings can so easily command, 
ami ratiior lavish in liis oxpcmiituro. 
'i’hesc conside.rations mnUi tfic |{ritisli 
Government take up the reins of the 
administration f:*om the. princely liaiid ; 
anti it reoeved i.lie Mi.!i iri,)a from the 
onerous task of governing a State, and 
gave him t le Ire xloiu necessary for 
the luxurious life, of a tasteful pleasure- 
lover. 

T'he State remairiod in Ibdtish hands 
(luring 50 ytvirs, from IKdl to issl. 
dMie Government, vvhieh was then 
))i*()Ught into being, is known in the 
provincial history as tlit^ Mysojo; (lom- 
iiiission, be.iause the head of it was a 
Commissioner, aided by four JOuro- 
peau Suporiniendents in the Districts. 
'Jhie first 24 years of the period was 
spent in trying to put an end to the 
old patriarchal or Non-regulation 
system of Government. Its purpose 
was to develop the resources of the 
country, to purify the administration 
to liberate trade and commerce. 
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Tbw between 185C and 1862, 
daring tbe regime of Lord Dalhoasie, 
a Jodicial Commissioner was appoint- 
ed to share in the work of the Com- 
missioner and regular departments 
for Public works, Education and 
Conservation of ForSsts were formed- 
Taxes were modified and the three 
divisions were sub-divided into the 
eight Districts of Bangalore, Kolar 
and Tumkur, Mysore, Hassan, Shi- 
moga, Kadur, and Chitaldrug. The 
office of Comptroller of Accounts was 
also established and a class of Indian 
assistants introduced. Codes for the 
punishment of Civil and Criminal 
offences were laid down, the Police 
force was reorganised and the budget 
system of accounts was introduced. 
Tbe native forces to be kept in tbe 
State were fixed at 2000 infantry and 
2100 cavalry or Barr and Siladar as 
they are locally termed. 

Between 1863 and 1881, the coffee 
industry was introduced ; the Malnad 
products were encouraged ; Inam 
settlements were defined ; Municipal 
Councils were established in the 
District Head- quarters ; the legal 
bar was regulated ; the village police, 
public works and road-making were 
largely extended ; Public Instruction 
was systematized, Public Health 
was attended to and the Military 
Department was re-organised. , 

But long before 1881, in 18^5, Baja 
Krisbnaraja Wodiyar had adopted 
Chamaraja Wodiybr and died three 
years later. On his death young 
Chamaraja Wodiyar was recognised as 
the heir and installed in 1868, with a 
promise that the State wp aid be handed 
over to him if he should prove capable. 
Accordingly in 1881 it was formally 
made over to him, and he appointed a 
Dewan and other officers, and ruled 
over the country for 13 years, till 1894. 
The Instrument of Transfer may not be 
uninteresting to students of Imperial 
administration. It runs thus ; — 

THE INSTSOHBET OF TBAM8FEH 

“ Whereas tbe British Government 
has now been for a long period in 
possession of the territories of Mysore, 
and has introduced into the said terri- 
tories an improved system of 
Administration, and whereas, on the 


death of the late Maharaja, the said 
Government being desirous that the 
said territories should be administered 
by an Indian Dynasty, under such 
restrictions and conditions as might be 
necessary for ensuring the maintenance 
of the system of administration so 
introduced, declared that if Maharaja 
Cbamarajendra Wodiyar Bahadur, the 
adopted son of the late Mah.araja, should 
on attaining the age of eighteen years, 
bo found qualified for the position of 
ruler of the said territories, the Govern- 
ment thereof should be entrusted to 
him, subject to such conditions and 
restrictions as might be thereafter 
determined: and whereas the said 
Maharaja Cbamarajendra Wodiyar 
Bahadur has now attained tbe said age 
of eighteen years, and appears to the 
British Government qualified for the 
position aforesaid and is about to be 
entrusted with the Government of the 
said territories ; and whereas it is e.\pe- 
dient to grant to the said Maharaja 
Cbamarajendra Wodiyar Bahadur a 
written instrument, defining the con- 
ditions subject to which he will be so 
so entrusted ; it is hereby declared as 
follows 

Oeneral Conditions. 

1. The Maharaja Cbamarajendra 
Wodiyar Bahadur shall, on the twenty- 
fifth day of March 1881, be placed in 
possession of the territories of Mysore, 
and installed in the administration 
thereof. 

2. The said Maharaja Chamarajen- 
dra Wodiyar Bahadur and those who 
succeed him, in manner hereinafter 
provided, shall be entitled to hold 
possession of, and administer, tbe said 
territories as long as he and they ful- 
fil the conditions hereinafter pre- 
scribed. 

3. Tbe succession, of the adminis- 
tration of the said territories, shall 
devolve upon the lineal descendants of 
the said Maharaja Cbamarajendra 
Wodiyar Bahadur, whether by blood 
or atdoption, according to tbe rules and 
usages of his family, except in the case 
of disqualification through manifest 
unfitness to rule. 

Provided that no succession shall be 
valid until it has been recognised by 
tbe Governor-General in Council. 


In the event of a failure of lineal 
descendants, by blood and adoption, of 
the said Maharaja Cbamarajendra 
Wodiyar Bahadur, it shall be within the 
discretion of the Govcrnor-tSenoral in 
Council, to select, as a successor, any 
member of any collateral branch of 
the family whom he thinks fit. 

4. The Afaharaja Chamavajendra 
Wodiyar Bahadur and his successors 
(hereinafter called the Maharaja of 
Mysore) shall at all times remain faith- 
ful in allegiance and subordination to 
Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britian 
and Ireland and Buipressof India, Her 
heirs and successors, and perform all 
the duties whicli. in virtue of such 
allegiance and subordination, may be 
demanded of them. 

The Subsidy. 

f>. The British Government having 
undertaken to defend and protect the 
said territories against all external 
enemies, and to relieve the Maharaja 
of Mysore, of the obligation to keep 
troops ready to serve the British army 
when required, there shall, in considera- 
tion of such undertaking, be jiaid from 
the revenues of the said territories to 
the British Government an annual sum 
of thirty-five lakhs, in two half-yearly 
instalments commencing from the said 
twenty-fifth day of March 1881. 

Cession of Beringapatam. 

6. From the date of the Maharaja’s 
taking possession of tbe territories of 
Mysore, the British Sovereignty in 
tbe island of Seringapatam shall cease 
and determine and the said island shall 
become part of the said territories, and 
be held by the Maharaja U[)on the 
same conditions as those subject to 
which he holds the rest of the said 
territories. 

Military Stipulations. 

7. The Maharaja of My.soro shall 
not, without the previous sanction of 
the Governor-General in Council, 
build any new fortresses or strongholds 
or repair the defences of any existing 
fortresses or strongholds in the said 
territories. 

8. Tbe Maharaja of Mysore shall 
notj without the permission of the 
Governor-General in Council, import 
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or permit to be imported, into the said 
territories, arms, ammunition, and 
military stores, and shall prohibit the 
manufacture of arms, ammunition and 
military stores, throughout the said 
territories or at any specified place 
therein whenever required by the 
Governor-General in Council to do so. 

9. The Maharaja of Mysore shall 
not object to the maintenance or 
establishment of British Cantonments 
in the said territories whenever and 
wherever the Governor«General in 
Council may consider such canton- 
ments necessary. He shall grant, free 
of all charge, such land as may be re- 
quired for such cantonments and shall 
renounce all jurisdiction within the 
lands so granted. Ho shall carry out, 
in the lands adjoining British Canton- 
ments in the said territories, such 
sanitary measures as the Governor- 
General in Council may declare to be 
necessary. He shall give every facili- 
ty for the provision ot supplies and 
articles required for the troops in such 
cantonments ; and on goods imported 
or purchased for that purpose no duties 
or taxes of any kind shall be levied 
without the assent of the British 
Government. 

10. The military force employe 1 
in the Mysore State for she mainte- 
nance ot internal order and the Maha- 
rajah’s personal dignity and for any 
other purposes approved by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, shall not 
exceed the strength which the Gover- 
nor-General in Council may from time 
to time fix. The directions of the 
Governor-General in Council in respect 
to the enlistment, organization, equip- 
ment and drill of troops shall at all 
times be complied with. 

Foreign Relations. 

11. The Maharaja of Mysore shall 
abstain from interference in the afiairs 
of any other State or Power and shall 
have no communication, or correspond- 
ence, with any other State or Power, 
or the Agents or Officers of any other 
State or Power, except with the pre- 
vious sanction and through the medium 
of the Governor-General in Council. 

12. The Maharaja of Mysore shall 
not employ in his services any person, 
not a native of India, without the pre- 


vious sanction of the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council, and shall on being so 
required by the Governor-General in 
Council dismiss from his service any 
person so employed. 

Coinage. 

13, The coims of the Government 
ot India shall bo a legal t^ndar in the 
aid at^rritories in the cases in which 
payment made in sucli coins would, 
under the law, for the time being in 
force, be a legal tender in British 
India, and laws and rules for the 
time boing applicable to coins current 
m British India shall apply to coins 
current in the said territories. I’lie 
separate coinage of the Mysore State, 
which has long been discontinued, 
shall not be revived 

Railways and Telegraphs. 

14. The Maharaja of Mysore shall 
grant free of all charge such land as 
may be required for the construction 
and working of lines of Telegra})h in 
the said territories wherever the 
Governor-General in Council may 
require such land, and shall do his 
utmost to faciliiate the construction 
and working of such lines. All lines 
of telegraph in the said territories, 
whether constructed and maintained 
at the expense of tlie British Govern- 
ment, or out of the revenues of the 
said territories, shall form part of the 
British telegraph system and shall, 
save in cases to be specially excepted 
by agreement between the British 
Government and the Maharaja of 
Mysore, be worked by the Briti.sh 
Telegraph Department, and all laws 
and rules for the time being in force 
in British India, in respect to tele- 
graphs, shall apply to such linos of 
telegraph when so worked. 

1 6. If the British Government at 
any time desires to construct or 
• work, by itself or otherwise, a rail- 
way in the said territories, the 
Maharaja ot Mysore shall grant, 
free of all charge, such land as 
may be required for that purpose, and 
shall transfer to the Governor-General 
in Council plenary jurisdiction within 
such land ; and no duty or tax what- 
ever shall bo levied on through traffic 
carried by such railway, whicn may not 
break bulk in the said territories. 


Extradition. 

IG. The Maharaja of Mysore shall 
cause to be arrested and surrendered 
to the proper officers of the British 
Governmeut any person within the 
said territories accused of having com- 
mitted an offence in British India for 
whose arrest and surrender a demand 
may be made by the British Resident in 
Mysore, or some other Officer autho- 
rized by him in this behalf ; and he shall 
afford every assistance for the trial of 
such persons by ensuring the attend - 
ancG of witnesses required, and by 
such other means as may be necessary. 

17. Plenary criminal jurisdiction 
over European British subjects in tlie 
said territories shall continue to he 
vested in the Governor-Gomnal in 
Council, and the Maharaja of Mysore 
phall exercise only sucli jurisdiction in 
respect to European British subjects as 
may from time to time be delegated 
to him by the Governor-General in 
C«)uncil. 

Monopolies 

18. The Maharaja ot Mysore shall 
comply with the wishes of the 
Governor-General in (Council in the 
matters of prohibiting or limiting the 
manufacture of salt and opium, ami tho 
cultivation of poppy, in Mysore ; also 
in the matter of giving effect to all such 
regulations as may be considered proper 
in respect to the export and iiupoi‘t of 
salt, opium and poppy heads. 

Laws and Settlements. 

] 9. All laws in force and rules having 
tho force of law in the said territories, 
when the Maharaja Chamarajendra 
Wodiyar Bahadur is placed in posses- 
sion as shown in the schedule hereto 
annexed, shall l)e maintained and 
efficiently administered, and, except 
with the previous consent of the 
Governor-General in Council, the 
Maharaja of Mysore shall not rt'peal, 
or modify such laws or pass any laws 
or rules inconsistent herosvith. 

20 No material change in the system 
of administration, as estibli.shed when 
the Maharaja Chamarajendra Wodiyar 
Bahadur is jilaced in possession ot the 
territories, shall be made without the 
consent of the Governor-General ia 
Council. 
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21. All title-deeds gi'anted, and all 
gettlemeots of land revenue made 
during the administration of the said 
territories by the British Government, 
and in force on the said 25th day 
of March 1881, shall be maintained 
in accordance with the respective 
terms thereof, except in so far as they 
may be rescinded or modified either 
by a competent Court of law, or with 
the consent of the Governor-General 
in Council. 

British Relations. 

22. The Maharaja of Mysore shall 
at all times conform to such advice as 
the Governor-General in Council 
may offer him with a view to the 
management of his tinances, the settle- 
ment and collection of his revenues, the 
imposition of taxes, the administration 
of justice, the extension of commerce, 
the encouragement of trade; agriculture 
and industry, and any other objects 
connected with the advancement of 
His Highness’s interests, the happiness 
of his subjects, and his relations to 
the British Government. 

23. In the event of breach or non- 
observance by the Maharaja of Mysore 
of any of the foregoing conditions, the 
Governor-General in Council may 
resume possession of the said territo- 
ries, and assume the direct administra- 
tion thereof, or make such arrangements 
as he may think necessary to provide 
adequately for the good government 
of the people of Mysore, or of the 
security of British rights and interests 
within the Province. 

24. This document shall supersede 
all other documents by which the 
position of the British Government 
with reference to the said territories 
has been formally recorded. And if 
any question arise as to whether any of 
the above conditions has been faith- 
fully performed, or as to whether 
any person is entitled to succeed, or is 
fit to succeed, to the administration of 
the said territories, the decision thereon 
of the Governor-General in Council 
shall be final” 

Fobt William, ) 

(HAMlIPON, 

1st March, 1881. j 

Here may be subjoined the Bevised 
Treaty of Mysore, of 1913, which runs 
as follows 


” Treaty between the British Qoverti- 
men! and His Highness Maharaja Sri 
Krishoaraja Wodiyar Bahadur IV, 
Q.G.8.I., Maharaja of Mysore, and his 
suooessors eseoutad on the one part by the 
Honourable Lieutenant Colonel Sir Hush 
Daly, K.C.I.E., C.S I., in virtue of the full 
powers vested in him by the Qoveroor- 
Oeneral of India in Oonnoil and on the 
other part by His Highness Maharaja Sri 
Krisbnaraja Wodiyar Bahadur aforesaid, 
in person, 1918 

Whereas the Bulers of the territories of 
Mysore have, sinoe the restoration to them 
of the said territories in 1881, evinced their 
seal and attachment to the Crown, and 
whereas the administration of the Mysore 
State has bean conducted during the past 
thirty-two years to the satisfaction of the 
British Oovernmant and whereas, in order 
to mark the high esteem in which His 
Highness the Maharaja is held by the 
British Governmeat, theG ivernor General 
of India in Council is desirous of making 
certain changes in the conditions laid down 
at the time of such restoration, the follow- 
ing Articles are hereby agreed upon : — 

Article 1. 

The Maharaja Krisbnaraja Wodiyar 
Bahadur and those who succeed him in 
manner hereinafter provided shall be 
entitled to hold possassioD of, and ad- 
minister, the said territories perpetually, 
subject to the conditions hereinafter pre- 
scribed. 

Artiole 2. 

The snocessioD to the administration of 
the said territories shall devolve upon the 
lineal descendants of the said Maharaja Sri 
Krisbnaraja Wodiyar Bahadur, whether by 
blood or adoption, according to the rules 
and usages of his family except in case of 
disqualifijatioo through manifest unfituesB 
to rule. 

Provided that no succossion shall be 
valid until it has been recognized by the 
Governor-General in Oouooil. In the event 
of a failure of lineal descendants, by blood 
or adoption, of the said Maharaja Sri 
Krisbnaraja Wodiyar Bahadur, it shall be 
within the discretion of the Governor- 
Qaneral in Council to select as a successor 
any member of any collateral branch of the 
family whom be thinks fir. 

Artiola 8. 

The Maharaja Sri Krisbnaraja Wodiyar 
Bahadur and his successors (hereinafter 
called the Maharaja of Mysore) shall at all 
times remain faithful in allegiance and 
sttbordioation to His Imperial Majesty the 
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King-Emperor of India, His heirs and 
suooessors and i erfotni all the duties which 
in virtue of such allegiaftce and subordina- 
tion may be dnmandt^d of them. 

Article 4. 

The British Goveruinent having under- 
taken to defend and protect the said terri- 
tories against all external enemies and to 
relieve the Maharaja of Mysore of the 
obligation to keep troops ready to serve 
with the British Army when required, iitere 
shall, in consideration of such undertaking, 
continue to bo paid from the revenues of 
the said territories to the British Govern- 
ment an annual sum of G<»vernmenl Biipees 
thirty -five lakhs in two lialf-yearly instal- 
ments. 

Artiole 6. 

The British Sovereignty in the island of 
Seringapatam having ceased and determin- 
ed, the said island shall continue part of 
the said territories, and he held by the 
Maharaja upon the same conditions as 
those subject to which he holds the rest of 
the said territories. 

Article 6 

The Maharaja of Mysore shall not with- 
out the previous assent of the Governor- 
General in Council, build any new fortresses 
or strongholds, or repair for military 
purposes the defences of any existing 
fortresses or strongholds in the said terri- 
tories. 

Article 7. 

The Maharaja of Mysore shall not 
without the permission of the Governor- 
General in Council, import or permit to be 
imported, into the said territories, arms, 
ammunition or military stores, and shall 
prohibit the manufacture of arms, ammuni- 
tion and military stores throughout the 
said territories, or at any specified place 
therein whenever required by the Governor- 
General in Oonnoil to do so. 

Article 8. 

The Maharaja of Mysore shall not object 
to the maintenance or establishment of 
British Cantonments in the said territories, 
whenever and wherever the Governor- 
General in Council may consider such 
cantonments necessary. lie shall grant 
free of all charge siioh land as may be 
required for such o^intonttients, and shall 
renounce all jurisdiction within the lands 
so granted. Ha shall carry out, in the 
lands adjoining British Cantonments in the 
said territories, such sanitary measures as 
the Governor-General in Council may 
declare to be necessary. He shall give 
every facility for the provision of supplies 
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ftDd articles required for the troops in such 
cantonments ; for goods imported or pur- 
chased for that purpose no duties or taxes 
of any kind shall he levied without the 
assent of the British Qovernment. 

Article 0. 

The Military Boroe employed in the 
Mysore State for the maintenance of 
internal order and the Maharaja's personal 
dignity and for any other purposes ap- 
proved by the Qovernor-Geiieral in Oouncil, 
shall not exceed the strength which the 
Governor-General in Council may from 
time to time fix. Tiie directions of the 
Governor General in Council in respect to 
the enlistment, organisation, equipment 
and drill of troops shall at all times be 
complied with. 

Article 10. 

The Maharaja of Mysore shall abstain 
from interference in the affairs of any 
other State or Poweri and shall have no 
communication or correspondence with 
any other State or Power, or Agents or 
Officers of any other State or Power, 
except with the previous Hanotion and 
through the medium of the Governor- 
General in Council 

Article 11. 

The Maharaja of ^ysore shall not 
employ in his service any person not a 
native of India without the previous 
assent of the Governor Ganeral in Oouncil 
and shall, on being so required by the 
G )Varnor-General in Council, dismiss from 
bis service any person so employed. 

Article 12. 

The coins of the Government of India 
shall be a legal tender in the said terri- 
tories in the oases in which payment made 
in such coins would, under the law for the 
time being in force, he a legal tender in 
British India; and all laws and rules for 
the time being applicable to ooins current 
in British India shall apply to ooins cur- 
rent in the said territorins. Tne separate 
coinage of the Mysore B^ate, which has 
long bean discontinued, shall not be 
revived. 

Article 13. 

The Maharaja of Mysore shall grant 
free of all charge such land as may be 
required for the construction and working 
of lines of telegraph in the said territories 
wherever the G ivernor-Ganeral in Ooun- 
cil may require such land, and shall do his 
utmost to facilitate the oonstruotion of 
working of such lines. All lines of tele- 
graph in the said territories, whether con- 


structed and maiotaioed at the expanse 
of the British Government, or out of the 
revenues of the said territories shall form 
part of the British Telegraph System and 
shall, save in oases to be specially excepted, 
by agreement between the British Govern- 
ment and the Maharaja of Mysore, be 
worked by the British Telegraph Depart- 
ment : and all laws and rules for the time 
being in force in British India in respect 
to telegraph shall apply to suoh lines of 
telegraph when so worked. 

Artiole If. 

If the British Government at any time 
desires to oonstruot or work, by itself or 
otherwise, a railway in the said territories, 
the Maharaja of Mysore shall grant suoh 
lands as may be r»*qiiired for that purpose 
and shall transfer r.o the Governor-General 
in Council plenary jurisdiction within suoh 
lands ; and no duty or tax whatever shall 
be levied on through trsffio carried by suoh 
railway, which may not break bulk in the 
said territories. 

Article IS. 

The Maharaja of Mysore shall cause to 
be arrested and surrendered to the proper 
officers of the British Government any 
person within the said territories accused 
of having committed an offence in British 
India, for whose arrest and surrender a 
demand may be made by the British Resi- 
dent in Mysore, or some other officer 
authorised by him in this behalf; and he 
shall afford every assistance for the trial 
of suoh persons bv causing the attendance 
of witnesses required and by such other 
means as may be nenessary. 

Aptiole 16. 

Plenary criminal jurisdiction over Euro- 
pean British subjects in the said territories 
shall continue to he vested in the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, ana the Maharaja 
of Mvsore shall exercise only such jurisdic- 
tion in respect to European British sub- 
jects as may from time to time be delegat- 
ed to him by the Givernor-General io 
in Council. 

Article 17. 

Tiio Maharaja of Mvsore shall oomply 
with the wishes of the Governor- General 
in Council in the matters of prohibiting 
or limiting the manufacture of salt and 
opium and the cultivation of poppy, in 
Mysore ; also in the matter of giving effeot 
to all such regulations as may be consi- 
dered proper in respect to the export and 
import of salt, opium and poppy beads. 
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Article 18. 

AH laws and rules having the force of 
law, wbioh existed at the time of restore- 
tloD of the said territories ip 1881 and are 
ahowD in the Schedule hereto annexed, 
shall io so fat as they are in force at the 
data of this treaty, be maintained aod 
efficiently administered, and except with 
the previous consent of the Governor- 
General in Council, the Maharaja of 
Mysore shall not repeal or modify suoh 
laws, or pass any laws or roles inoonsistenl 
therewith. 

Artiole 19. 

No material change in the system of 
administration now in force shall be made 
without the consent of the Governor- 
General in Council. 

Artoile 20. 

All title deeds granted and all settle- 
ments of land revenue made during the 
administration of the said territories by 
the British Government and in force at the 
time of the said territories, shall be 
maintained in accordance with the respec- 
tive terms thereof, except in so far as 
they may be rescinded or modified either 
by a competent Court of law, or with the 
consent of the Governor-General in 
Oouncil. 

Article 21. 

White disclaiming any desire to inter- 
fere with the freedom of the Maharaja of 
Mysore in the internal administration of 
his State in matters not expresHly provi- 
ded for herein, the G )vernor>G>ineral id 
Oounoil reserves to himself the power of 
exercising intervention in case of necessity 
by virtue of the general supremacy and 
paramount authority vested in him, and 
also the power of taking auch precaution- 
ary or remedial actions, as oiroumstanoes 
may at any time appear to render 
necessary to provide adeqiiately for the 
good government of the people of Mysore 
or for the se^iurity of British rights and 
interests within that State. 

Article 22. 

This treaty shall supersede all other 
documents by which the position of the 
British Giveriimerit with reference to the 
said territories has been formally recorded* 
Aod if any question arise as to whether 
any of the above conditions has been faith* 
fully performed, or as to whether any 
person is eotitted to succeed, or is fit to 
suooeed, to the administration of the said 
territories, the decision thereon of the 
Qoveroor-Qeneral io Oounoil shall he find*. 
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Binned, lealed and exchanged ak Mysore 
on the twdiity- sixth day of November iu 
the year one thousand nine hundred and 
thirteen of the Christian Era. 

(Sd.) Kriahnaraja Wodif/ar. 



(Sd) H. DALY. 



(Sd.) llardinge of Penhurat. 

This treaty was ratified by his Exaellen- 
oy the Viceroy and Qovernor>Qeneral of 
India at Bankipore on the first day of 
December, 1913. 

(Sd.) J. B. HOOD, 

Secretary to the Govern men t of India, 
Foreign Department. 

The country prospered during Maha- 
raja Chatnarajendra Wodiyar’s reign, 
and credit is not a little due to the able 
Dewans, liangacharlu and Sir Seshadrt 
Iyer. Just a few years before the 
Rendition, there had been a terrible 
famine in the country, and its 
effects had to be patiently oblite- 
rated. Thus partly to provide relief, 
and partly to remove future 
possibilities ’.'©f scarcity, the con- 
struction ®f Railways and Irrigation 
works was taken up. 

At first the administration was 
highly centralii^ed, but later on as 
the . several departments grew in 
extent, separate deixvrtmental heads 
came into being and the process 
is continuing on a multiplied scale 
even today. Separate Heads were 
appointed for Forests and Police in 
188r>, for Excise in 1889, for Muxmi 
in 1891 and for Mining and Landi^e- 
venue in 1894. All branches of reiitifue 
became fruitful and the finance of the 
State was remarkably prosperous. The 
industry of gold-mining was establish- 
ed in 188C, and a Geological Survey 
of the country was take i to gauge 
the mineral resources of the coun- 
try. The Revenue laws were 
codified, reserved forest areas were 
increased by a 1000 s<|uare miles and 
new plantations were formed. Ori- 
ginal irrigation works were taken up 


and some .850 square miles were add- 
ed to the area under wet cultivation. 
A large number of irrigation wells were 
constructed and 1200 miles of roads 
were laid out 316 miles of railway were 
opened and the number of Munici- 
palities increased from 83 to .107. 
Water supply, drainage, and extension 
works were taken op; the numlier of 
hospitals was raised from 19 to lid; 
and midwives were provided for all but 
8 out of the 66 taluqs. 

It was again during this period 
that the Representative Assembly 
came into being. To Rangacbarlu 
belongs the credit of introducing 
into the State an institution, which is 
the father of the many later out- 
growths of a representative character, 
which are now vivifying the State. 
Dewan Bangacharlu,in 1881, soon after 
the Rendition, established the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, which was to meet 
every year, so that, as the proclamation 
laid out, the views and objects of the 
Government should be better known 
and a()preciated by the people, for 
whose benefit the Government existed. 
Every year the Dewan was to place 
the results of the previous year’s 
administration, and a programme of 
the next year, before the Assembly. 
Some remarks which Rangacharlu 
made in his opening speech may be 
of contemporary interest : 

“ If the spread of any high degree of 
education among the great mass of the 
people, were to be insisted as a aina 
(jun non, we may have to wait for ever. 
Meanwhile every year under an 
autocratic system of Government, we 
find the ))e<iple less fit for representative 
institutions. The real education for 
self-government can only be acquired 
by the practical exercise of representa- 
tive functions and resiionsibilities under 
the guidance of officers of administra- 
tive tact and experience.” 

It might be interesting to note that 
several other Native States have recent- 
ly established similar institutions in 
their own localities, notably Travancore 
and Fudukotah. 

The rule of Ghamarajendra Wodiyar 
came to an end somewhat prematurely 
at the close of 1894. The Maharaja 
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went on a tour over Northern India 
and on reaching Calcutta became ill 
and died two days before the New 
Year’s eve. 

Then from 1895 on to 1902, during 
the minority of His Highness Maharaja 
Krishna Raja Wodiyar Bahadur, the 
(^ueen-motber, Maharani Yani Vilas 
Hannidhana, ruled the State as regent, 
and with Sir Besbadri Iyer for Dewan,. 
things went on remarkably well. 

Lord Gurzon installed the young 
Maharaja in 1902, and the succeeding 
history of the State is the history of our 
own day. The present ruler is a 
sober worker and a disciplinarian by 
nature and habits. He loves music, 
and is a regular sportsman ; and be 
is of a quiet and unimpulsive tempera- 
ment. He is not an enthusiast, not a 
faddist, and not a liver of luxurious 
life. Like Edward Vlf, his is a peace- 
making office in the party strifes of the 
State. He loves art, and his palace and 
capital are models of fine workmanship 
and artistic taste. The roads and parks 
of Mysore are exquisite pieces of work, 
for the conception of which his scru- 
pulous taste is responsible. He is 
agreeably orthodox, and bis western 
and eastern interviewers speak of him 
as a pleasant, easy and gentlemanly 
conversationist. In all matters, domestic 
and public, religious and political, he is 
what the Englishman means by the 
word ‘ proper.’ His reign promises to 
be one of remarkable advance in the 
political, social, and economic history 
of Mysore, but it is too early to judge 
what their exact nature will be. We 
may wish it a bright and long conti- 
nuance and happy close, when that 
close has inevitably to come. 

Belitflon. 

In India, serpent worship is of great 
antiquity and survives 4o this day. 
There is scarcely a yilli^fe in Mysore 
which has not effigies of the serpent, 

. carved on stone, erected on a raised 
platform near the entrance for the 
adoration of the public. The living 
serpent is also in many parts 
systematically wor^iipped. With this 
worship is intimat«Ay associated that of 
trees. The scnlptored figure^.of ser- 
pents in every village are always 
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erected under certain trees, the peepul, 
the niargosa and the bilpatre. Yidura 
Aswattha, near Gori Bidnur, planted by 
Yidura of the Mahabbarata, a neem 
tree at Hanaur and the lakke gida of the 
Jain temple at Humcha, are indivi- 
dually famous. The bael tree, the holy 
basil, the yekke, the plantain, and the 
Indian laburnum are other trees with 
which certain rites are associated. 
The general object of the worship of 
these trees and serpents seems to be 
the birth of children St&ri is the 
universal object of rural worship, and 
also the village goddess. She is 
supposed to inflict small pox, measles, 
cholera and other epidemics. She 
receives animal sacrifices. 

Then there are the spirits of the air 
and the spirits of the ground. The 
former are believed by the common 
folk to lodge in trees and burial places 
and to possess human beings some- 
times. The latter guard hidden trea- 
sures, stop the growth of crops, breach 
tankbunds etc. These are but relics of 
primitive beliefs, and may be classed 
under animism. 

The more regularly organised sys- 
tems of faith may be described as four 
in number, connected with the worship 
of Jina, Buddha, Siva and Yishnu. 

Jainism was in the main the State 
religion of Mysore throughout the 
first thousand years of the Christian 
era, and was influential till late in the 
rith century. The actual introduc- 
tion of Brahmans into Mysore is 
assigned to the third century A D. 
But the chief revival of that religion 
took place in the eighth century when 
Kumarilla and Sankara Gharya gained 
the ascendancy over Buddhism, In 
like manner, in the twelfth century, 
the Yaishnava religion gained ground, 
through the influence of Ramanuja, 
who put an end to Jainism. Yaish- 
navism thus became the national reli- 
gion but shared empire with the reli- 
gion of Siva, a compromise which was 
symbolised in the form of Hari-Hara 
(both Hari and Hara, or Yishnu and 
Siva, uniting in one form) ; for, the 
reformation of the Saivite religion 
which was effected at the same time 
by Basava, ending in the present 
. Lingayit sect, imparted a vitality to it, 


which it has never since lost in the 
South, especially in the Kannada tracts. 
Forty years later a similar reformation 
was brought about through the teach- 
ing of Madhwa Gharya. 

The principal sects of Jain faith in 
Mysore are at Sravana Belagola, 
Maleyur, and Humoha. 1'he oldest 
Kannada and Tamil literature is of 
Jain authorship, and to them is due 
their first cultivation. The moral code 
of the Jains is expressed in five maha- 
vraian: refraining from injury to life, 
truth, honesty, chastity, and freedom 
from worldly desire. There are four 
dharmas\ liberality, gentleness, piety, 
and penance. 

There are evidences to prove that 
Buddhism was established in North 
Mysore in the 8rd century B.C. This 
religion was based upon the law of 
universal benevolence or kindness, and 
found expression in the five great 
commandments against killing, steal- 
ing, adultery, intoxication, and lying. 

It is impossible to say where 
Hinduism begins and where it may 
end. The characteristic, liowevoi*, 
common to all the systems of ideas 
which come under it, seems to be the 
worship of gods identified either with 
Siva or Yishnu. Mysore country, 
singularly, was the home or refuge of 
the two principal founders and expon- 
ents of the Adwaitaand Visishtadwaita 
systems of philosophy followed by the 
Shaiva and Yaishnava creeds respec- 
tively, Sankara and Ramanuja, 'rhe 
Lingayats and Madiiwites have been 
mentioned. We juust also note the 
order set up by Ghaitanya of Bengal 
in 1 485. In Mysore there are a people 
called Satanis. The moral code of the 
sect is comprised in a union of implicit 
faith, and incessant devotion. The 
most popular Brahtninical religious 
observances seem to be pilgrimages 
and annual car festivals. 

The introduction of Muhammadans 
into Mysore was probably in 1810 on 
the occasion of Mallik Kafur’s inva- 
sion. The permanent settlement of 
Mussulmans may be assigned to the 
time of the conquest of Bijapur in 
1(337. Under Hyder Ali there was a 
considerable accession to Muham- 
madan ranks. The practical part of 
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their religion consists of the recital of 
Raima, prayer with ablutions, fasting, 
alms-giving, and pilgrimage. 

Christianity was introduced into the 
south of India, on the Malabar coast, 
in the Ist century. The oldest Chris- 
tian Mission was Roman Catholic and 
it came to My.sore in the middle of the 
17th century. Till 1848 there were 
only two priests for the whole of 
Mysore. The educational operations 
of the missions are attended with 
much success, and until 1857, English 
instruction was entirely missionary. 

Language and Literature 

The distinctive language Mysore 
is Kannada, one of the laiuily of the 
South Indian languages known as 
Dravidian. Tfie limits within wliich 
the language is spoken ('.omprise 
the plateau of Mysore, Goorg, the 
Nilgiries, G )iml)atore, Salem, Ih^llary, 
the Southern Mahratta (Country, the 
west of the Nizam’s Dominions, and 
Canara. The following dialects of 
Kannada are also spoken in the South : 
the Ivodagn in Goorg, the Tula in 
South CJanara, and the I’uda, the Kota 
and the Badaga in the Nilgiries. 

Tolugu is spoken in the east of 
Mysore. Tamil is tlie domestic lan- 
guage of the Sri Yaishnava Brahmins 
and the camp-followers and attendants 
of Europeans. Hindustani is commonly 
spoken by the Mussulmans. The pro- 
portions are Kannada 78 d’elugii 
15* U), Tamil 8-J and Hindustani 
4.78. 

The classical Ivannada is called 
Hala-ganiiada, while the colloquial is 
called Mosa-gannada. The di flerence 
litiS, unlike the case of the Teliigu and 
Malayalam languages, not in the larger 
or smaller number of Sanskrit deriva- 
tives, but 111 the inflexional termina- 
tions. 

Hala-gannada arose about tlu.* Hth 
century. It was highly cultivated by 
a succession of gifted Jaina writers, 
bringing in the Augustan age of 
Kannada Literature. The very earliest 
period for the rise of the modern form 
was in the twelftli century. 

The written character, which is al- 
most common to Kannada and Tolugu, 
is derived from the characters of the 
South Indian inscriptions of Asoka. 
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The alphabet, as it now stands, corres- 
ponds with the Sanskrit, though it has 
sonoie additional letters such as the long 
vowels, the aspirated consonants, and 
three others purely Canarose. The 
Dravidian languages occupy a position 
between the Indo-European and the 
Turanian or Scythian groops, hut 
nearer the latter than the former. But 
the native grammarians have been 
deducing all the Dravidian languages, 
from the Sanskrit. 

The first cultivators of literary 
Kannada were Jains, and their works 
were chiefly Champu Kavyns. The 
Lingayits then came and used certain 
original Canarese metres. Hala- 
gannada is quite uniform, and has an 
extraordinary polish and refinement. 
Mediaeval Kannada began to appear as 
contained in the poetry ot Saivaite and 
Lingayit authors. It is written in 
one of the local six-line metros, and 
is negligent of grammatical rules- 
Modern Kannada is seen especially in 
the poetry of the Vaishnavas and it 
comprises the present Kannada of 
prose writings and common conversa- 
tion. It varies according to localities. 
The best known of the earlier authors 
are Nripatunga (900 A. D), and 
Durvinita (500 A. D.), Samantabhadra, 
Kaviparimeshthi, Pujyapada, Bhatta- 
kalarka, Bavikirti (034), Pampa 
(941), Asaga, Ponna, Channenda Kaya, 
Banna, Nagavarma, (1 0th century), 
Gunavarma and Chendra Baja (IJOO) 
and a number of notable writers in the 
12th century. The production of 
several works of great importance in 
the 17th century, and of Lakshmisa’s 
Jaimini Bharata and other writings 
of the 18th century, deserves note. 
Later, Yakshagana stories became 
popular, based as they were on Pura- 
nic stories and crudely dramatised for 
rustic audiences. 

Fine Arte 

The monuments of sculpture, en- 
graving, and architecture in Mysore 
have not been surpassed by those of 
any other parts of India. 

Among the ruder megalithic struc- 
tures, the earliest probably are the dol- 
mens, or stone chambers. These and 
similar structures are Celtic in origin 
and abound in most parts of the globe. 


In the w’est of Mysore, are the Mas- 
ti Kallu, marking, probably, the spot 
where widows performed Sati, and 
the Vira Kallu or monuments of 
heroes. 

Hie most remarkable specimen of 
sculpture is the colossal statue of 
Gomateswara, at Sravana Bolagola. It 
was erected in about 983 and is 57 feet 
in height. Another excellent piece is 
the group of Sala and the tiger. These 
are the only instances of free sculpture. 
The Mysore sculpture is principally 
exemplified in two classes of monu- 
ments, the decoration of buildings and 
temples and the Vira Kallu. 

The oldest Architecture in India is 
Buddhistic and belongs to the 3rd 
century B C. It was tumular, circular, 
and external. The Jain architecture is 
represented by two classes of temples, 
bastis and bettas ; the former are 
temples proper, the latter courtyai-ds 
with the image of Gomateswara. One 
is struck by the resemblance of these 
to the temples of Southern Babylonia : 
the same division into storeys with 
cells, the backwatd position of the 
temple, the panelled or pilastered base- 
ment are all points of resemblance. 

The Hindu temples are divided into 
two styles, Dravidian and Chalukyan. 
The former system of architecture pre- 
vails in the south and oast, the latter 
in the north and west. The Chalukyan 
architecture attained its fullest develop- 
ment and highest perfection in Mysore* 
The finest Dravidian temples are to be 
met with south and east of Mysore 
But the temple of Banganatha at 
Seringapatam, that of Charuundi, the 
Halsur pagoda, the temples of Molkote, 
Talkad, and Bamnathpur may be 
mentioned as good illustrations. The 
temple of Kedareswara at Balagami 
and those at Kubattur must have been 
splendid buildings of the Chalukyan 
style. At Arsikere and other places 
also there are good examples. I’he 
temples of Halebid, Belur, and Soma- 
nathpur — J Ith century — may however 
be regarded as masterpieces of the style. 
The temples of the Malnad regions in 
the west are of a style corresponding 
to that of Canara. 

The best examples of the Saracenic 
style are to be seen in Sira, and are to 
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be classed under the Moghul style. At 
Santo Hannur is an imposing mosque, 
with some elegant pavilions near- 
abouts. The Jama Musjid at Sira is 
a remnant from the 17th century. The 
other examples of the styU^ are the 
Makbara at Kolar, the great iu()s((uo at 
Soringapatam, the Gmubaz of Hyder 
and Tippu in the Lai Bagh. and the 
Darya Daulat. Of the last, one writer 
says : ** The lavish decorations, which 
cover every inch of wall from first to 
last, from top to l)ottom, recall the 
palaces of Ispahan, and are singularly 
unique in India.” 

The Lingayits have a distinctive 
stylo in their public btiildings, such as 
mathas, tom])s, etc , which is a combina- 
tion ot the Hindu aiuf tlio Saracenic. 
The best specimens are the tomi)s of 
the Coorg Kajas at Mercara, but there 
are buildings at Nagar, Chita! drug 
Nayakaiibatti and other places also. 

In connection with architecture* 
must also be mentioned the bridges 
across the Cauveri at Soringapatam 
and at Sivasamudram, the latter being 
700 years old. 

There is not much of Anglo-Indian 
architecture, architoctural beauties 
being generally ignored in their en- 
gineering works. The Havilland arch 
at Seringapatam, however, (iesei'ves 
mention. It is of 112 feet span 
without any su|)p()rt in the middlti. 

Of bhigraving, the best examples arc 
the inscrij)ti()nK scattered largely over 
the country. IMie oldest stone ones 
are very rude and gigantie. But the 
Kadaiiiba inscription at 'ralgunda (5th 
century) is a beautiful piece of orna- 
mental engraving in box-headed 
character. ^J^ho (laiiga grants of the 
r)th to Hth (jonturies are most artistic!- 
ally cut. Witli the Clialukyas jind 
Cholas, the stylo improved greatly. 
But the most perfect spocumens are of 
the Hoysalas. On hoautifully j)olislied 
slabs of hoi’U blende, tlujir inH(U i|)tions 
are masterpieces of the art. The 
letters are of ormifnental design varied 
to suit their jxjsitions and the whole 
so well-fitted and liarmonised together 
that no space is left where an additional 
letter could he introduced. Sometimes 
the initial letters are formed into designs 
imitating birds or other animals. 
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Mysore is famous for its sandal- wood 
< 5 arving, done by a people called Goodi- 
gas settled at Sorab in the Sbimoga 
district. The designs, wifch which they 
cover the articles are of an extremely 
involved and elaborate pattern, consist- 
ing for the most part of intricate 
interlacing foliage and scroll work, 
completely enveloping medallions 
containing the representation of some 
Hindu deity, and here and there 
relieved by some animal forms. It is 
a labour of care and patience, some 
artists losing their eye-sight early. 
European designs are imitated to 
perfection. Many old Hindu houses 
have beautiful specimens of ornamental 
wood-carving in door-frames, pillars 
and beams. 

The art of inlaying ebony and rose- 
wood with ivory, cultivated once by the 
Muhammadans, has been revived in 
Mysore and many useful and orna- 
mental articles are made. The doors 
of the Mausoleum at Seringapatain 
afford a good example of this work# 
It is also executed on musical instru- 
ments like the Vina. 

Coming to Music, the influence of 
the palace has been encouraging to the 
art, and there are popular musicians 
who have practised on the Vina, or are 
good vocal songsters. Jalatarang 
played on a semi-circular row of china 
cups containing water is a rare but well 
appreciated kind of the art. The 
tambourine, drum, and violin are 
oommon. Now the harmonium is 
become of great vogue as an accompani- 
ment to girls. On festive occasions, it 
is the custom to employ sets of pipers 
oomposed of tbe drone, the pipe, the 
drum, and the timbrel. Ballad and 
occasional songs are got up mostly by 
women ; and iu tbe morning certain 
poor Brahmins go about for alms 
singing the devotional or philosophic 
songs of Purandhar Das or Tyagaraj 
to the accompaniment of the tam- 
bourine. The latter of these authors 
is much favoured by the professional 
musicians. 

As for Poetry or Oratory, there is 
absolutely nothing of either, the educa- 
tion of the last 60 years being by no 
means of a nature adopted to their 
cultivation. Even of literary prose- 


writing there is nothing original or 
worth the name. During the time of 
the late Maharaja, Bai Bahadur 
A. Narasim Iyengar, his tutor and 
Master of Ceremonies, encouraged the 
translations of the great Sanskrit epics, 
and they are much read, or got read, 
generally by women. During the 
last generation, Mr. B. Vekatachar 
translated the Bengali productions of 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, and gave 
a stimulus to Canarese reading. That 
has set the fashion for miscellaneous 
sorts of novel-writing of ordinary 
ability. 

Other arts 

The most common native industrial 
arts are those connected with metallur- 
gy, pottery, carpentry, tannir»g, glass- 
making, textile fabrics, or the spinning 
of yarn for them, rope making, the 
expression of oil and saccharine matter 
and the manufacture of mats and 
earth-salt. The last is now partially 
prohibited, 

The most remarkable industrial 
development, lately, has boon gold- 
mining. Mysore is the princii)al gold- 
producing country in India. It was in 
the eighties that the industry was 
seriously taken up, and it has boon 
steadily kept on, the district of Kolar 
being the chief centre. This also led 
to the establishment of a regular geo- 
logical department for the examination 
and record of the mineral resources of 
the 8tate. 

Gold and silver are employed largely 
in jewellery and ornaments, till lately, 
a somewhat general method among the 
people of investing their savings. Gold 
and silver thread and lace for uniforms 
etc. are made in Bangalore, as well as 
electro- plating. 

The most widely diffused and gener- 
ally wrought metal is Iron. The 
Indian steel could be said to be sup- 
erior even to the European. 

At Bravana Belagola and Sitakal, 
the manufacture of copper and brass 
drinking vessels and other kinds of 
articles is cultivated. Brass is also 
used in making lampstands, musical 
instruments, and images and bell metal 
for bells and gongs used in temples 
etc. Hassan and Tumkur districts 
produce the largest number of articles, 
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The textile fabrics are of cotton, 
wool and silk, with a few from fibre. 
The spinning of cotton into yarn or 
thread is the occupation of large num- 
bers of women of the lower classes. 
Of woollen fabrics the cainl)!ot is the 
most generally required. The carpets 
of Bangalore are famous for htung 
durable, and for having the same 
pattern on both sides. Tlie. [)ilc car- 
pets in the Central Jail from Persian 
and Turkish designs are probably 
superior to any other kind in India. 
Silk fabrics of a stout texture and excel- 
lent designs, are made in Bangalore 
and Molakalmimi. Silk saris are most 
largely worn by women of the middle 
and higher classes. 

Mills and Factories 

Bocently mills have iiecome com- 
mon for various manufactures. 'Phere 
are woollen and cotton mills in 
Bangalore, rice mills an<l oil presses, 
mills for the manufac-ture of coffee, 
and factories for making tiles, and for 
the mJirinfacture of Sandalwood oil. 

In connection vvitli the te.xtile fab- 
rics, the dyes — woollen, silk, c.otton, or 
other ones — used in giving thorn 
colours must he noted. Jn many parts 
of the country, goni is a (jonsiderable 
article of manufacture. It is a coarse 
strong sack-cloth, made from ptindi. 
liofie-inaking from cocoanut fibre, 
sufficient for agricultural imr|)osos, is 
common in all parts. Oil-pressing iu 
the indigenous mode of the wooden 
mortar and [icstle, driven by bullocks, 
is very general . Gingclly, castor, 
pippe, and bongty arc the seeds com- 
monly pre.ssed. 

The art of glass-making is princi- 
j):illy applied to tlic minufacture of 
liangles, worn on the wrists, like 
bracelets l)y women. The chief seat of 
the industry was Mattod ; and Channa- 
[latna, near Bangalore, also produces 
some partly made into small 

bottles. The ordinary carpenters are 
engaged chiefly in making carts and 
agricultural implements and littings for 
the native house.s. Jn Bangalore and 
some other [ilacos caliinet work of 
great excellence copied from English 
designs, is turned out. Channapatna 
is famous for its bright-coloured wood- 
en toys. The extraction of juice from 
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the sugar-cane, to be transformed into 
sugar or jaggery, is an important in- 
dustrial operation. Leather is tanned 
by the Madigas at Bangalore. A very 
pretty kind of red morocco is manu- 
factured at Harihar by a set of people 
called Muchikar. The preparation of 
coffee for the European market is an- 
other very important industry. 

Trade and commerce 

, The land-locked position of Mysore, 
its mountain barriers on three sides, 
and the absence of navigable rivers, 
are not circumstances favourable to 
external trade. Sultan Tippu forbade 
all imports in order to encourage home 
products. But owing to the arbitrary 
measures of his Government, trade and 
industry were rather checked than 
improved. Later on transit duties of 
a vexatious kind proved a hindrance 
to their free growth. Under the 
British Commission many of these 
were abolished. From 1831 a number 
of trunk roads was opened throughout 
the country and into the British terri- 
tory outside, and traffic was greatly 
stimulated. Then the opening of the 
various lines of railways gave the most 
powerful impetus of all to the commerce 
of the country. In the rural parts of 
the State religious festivals are 
accompanied by fairs, and every week 
there are fairs participated in by 
neighbouring villages. Sandal-wood, 
grain, cotton, areca and coffee are the 
principal articles of commerce. During 
the late decades, banks were established 
in large numbers, which have consider- 
ably helped the development in trade 
and mercantile speculation. Becently 
these indigenous banks have fallen 
into decay and an organized force of 
co-operative societies under govern- 
ment inspiration, has risen up and 
given great life to transactions of 
commerce. 

Progress sinoe the Rendition 

We may append here a statement of 
the development of the State during 
the last 30 years in various directions : — 
“ The Rendition of the country took 
place on the 25th March 1881, after a 
very successful administration by the 
British Commission for half a century. 
Owing, however, to the terrible effects 
of the great famine of 1876-78, the 


severest through which the State has 
passed during the past fifty years, the 
beneficial effects of the British 
administration were not visible to their 
fullest advantage in 1881. In the 
words of Dewan Rangacharlu, the 
famine cost the State ICO lakhs of 
rupees, involved the Government in a 
debt of 80 lakhs and withal deprived 
the province uf a million of its popula- 
tion and crippled its resources for 
years to come. 

“ The population of the State which 
in 1871 numbered .5,05.5,402 souls, 
fell in 1881 to 4,18(),188 on account 
of the famine of 1876-78 and rose to 
5,806,193 in 1911, or an increase of 
15 per cent over that of 1871. 

“ The town population which in 
1881 was computed at 13 per cent of 
the total population fell to 11 per cent 
in 1911, probably for want of sufficient 
occupation for the people in the towns. 

‘‘ The population dependent on 
agriculture which in 1881 was 33 
lakhs rose to 42 lakhs in 1911. 

“ As regards agriculture, the occupied 
area excluding coffee, amounted to 
4,213,605 acres in 1881 82 and to 
7,488,463 acres in 1911-12. The 
increase is 79 per cent. I'he growth 
of agriculture since the Rendition has 
been extensive but not intensive. 

“ The total revenue of the State 
which amounted to about 50 lakhs at 
the beginning of the last century was 
101 lakhs in 1880-81 and rose to 247 
lakhs in 1910-11 including what is 
known as * fortuitous revenue ’ from 
the gold mines. Land Revenue has 
increased from 69 to 106. i lakhs, 
Excise from 10 to 43.69 lakhs, and 
Forest from 7 to 21 lakhs. 

“ The expenditure also has more 
than doubled, viz., from 101 lakhs in 
1880-81 to 223 lakhs in 1910-11. The 
charges against Jjand Revenue liave 
increased from 14 to 21 lakhs, Excise 
from a small sum of Rs. lB,000/-to 
over 3 lakhs, Forest from 2 lakhs to 
nearly 7 lakhs, Law and Justice includ- 
ing jails from 6 to 8.1 lakhs, Education 
(from Provincial revenues) from 1.50 
to 10.53 lakhs, Medical from 1.63 to 
7.20 lakhs and Public Works from 10 
to 30 lakhs. 


“ The railways, which were only 
50 miles in 1880-81, rose to 411 miles 
in 1910-11 ami the capital outlay on 
them in the same period from 
26 to 250 lakhs. 

“ The milage ol provincial roads 
hasnearly d()ul)led since the Uendition. 

Among other public works may 
be mentioned the extension of channel 
irrigation in the Cauvory and Kapinic 
valleys, restoration and repairs to nu- 
merous tanks and the construction of 
two great ])ul>lic works, viz , the Can- 
very Power Schenui and the Marika- 
nave reservoir. The cities of Bangalore 
and Mysore were extended and 
improved 

“The expenditure on Education from 
all sources rose from Rs. 3,91,028/- 
in 1880-81 to Rs. 18.79,135/- in 1910- 
11; the cost of education per head 
from Re. 0-1 -6 to Re. 0-5-4. The 
school-going population has increased 
from 53,872 in 1880-81 to 1,38,153 
in 1910-11 or nearly three times.” 

Mysore under the present Ruler 

Under His Highness the Maharaja 
who is the hereditary Ruler of 
the State, there is the Dewan, with 
his Executive Council composed of 
two Councillors, with about a score of 
independent departrnoribs, each having 
its Head and stall of officers. The 
laws and regulations of the State pass 
through a Council of Ijogislature, in 
which some of tlic loading depart- 
mental heads along with a number of 
non-official representatives sit. There 
is a semi-official organisation called the 
Economic Confeieiice, with Standing 
Committees and District Committees 
meant to devise means for the econo- 
mic regeneration of the State 33io 
Representative Assoriihly meets for four 
or five days during the Dusserah,whicli 
is the season in Myson; — there hijing 
supplementary sessions each yoai* .siru^e 
April 1917 to represent grievances or 
ask for improvements in the conduct 
of public officers. Ai the 1917 April 
session, the budget estimates were dis- 
cussed and the procedure of investi- 
gating questions by moans of commit- 
tees was adopted. This would allow 
members to make constructive pro- 
posals to the Government and doubtless 
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them to specialise in chosen 
btanches of administration. 

For the last ten years there has been 
•another assembly established in the 
State, the Iiegislative Council. It was 
started with the object of * 'ascertaining 
the wants, feelings, and aspirations of 
the people in the enactment of laws 
and regulations.*' It is based on the 
model of the British India Act of 1861, 
with certain suitable alterations. The 
present Legislative Council consists of 
*24 members : of whom four are nominat- 
ed on the recommendation of the Be- 
presentative Assembly, four by teritoriai 
representation from the districts, ten 
selected officials, and six nominated 
members. It has now the privilege of 
Budget discussion and interpellation, 
with, of course, certain definite limita- 
tions. 

The strength of the Economic Con- 
ference excluding the President and the 
Vice-Presidents, is 48 members. Sixteen 
or one- third of .the total number are 
elected, eight of them being returned 
by the districts, and eight by the mem- 
bers of the Bepresentative Assembly, 
and they meet during the Birthday 
festivities of His Highness. It has one 
Standing Committee, three Central 
Committees for Education, Agriculture, 
and Industries and Commerce, and 
eight District Committees. 

Becently, regulations were mide to 
introduce a scheme of Local Self-Go- 
vernment in the State ; the object being 
to strengthen the elective element in 
Municipal and Local Boards, to enlarge 
their powers and functions, to increase 
their financial resources, and to render 
them responsible agents in the adminis- 
tration of local afiairs. The village has 
been made an important factor in the 
new scheme. The Village Improve- 
ment Committees have been placed on 
a statutory basis, and invested with 
the management of all the village affairs 
now severally administered by Village 
Improvement Committees, Village 
Courts, Forest Panchayats etc. The 
District Boards will gradually be deve- 
loped, so that they may participate in the 
general administration of the districts, 
and occupy in course of time a position 
similar to that of District Cooncils in 
England. To systematise the periodi- 


cal gathering of officials and non* 
officials, Deputy Commissioners are 
to convene conferences annually in 
every taluq, as well as in the District 
as a whole. This would enable the 
Government to catalogue local wants 
and grievances in each centre. 

The Government of the State is 
divided into the lievenue, Survey, 
Excise, and Forest Departments, 
among departments which fetch 
lUoenue ; the Judical, Police, Medical 
and Public Health forming the 
departments of Protection ; the Public 
Works, Electrical, Railway and Mines 
and Geology forming the Techni- 
cal ; the Education, Agriculture, 
Industries and Commerce, Sericulture 
and Co-operative forming the Econo- 
mic Departments, and the Muzrai 
and Archaoological. 

In the Judicial department, the 
introduction of the system of trial by 
jury in the Bangalore and Mysore 
divisions, and a scheme for the recruit- 
ment of Munsiffs by means of a 
competitive examination were newly 
introduced. In the Public Works 
Department, the most important 
contemporary work is the Cauvery 
Reservoir and channels. The Reser- 
voir has been named the Ivrishnaraja 
Sagara. The crest of the darn has been 
raised over a portion of the flanks to 
a height of 90 feet. The total expendi- 
ture on the work so far is 104.62 
lakhs. The reservoir already earned a 
revenue of 4.47 lakhs this year . 

There appears to be considerable 
misconception, particularly among 
the inhabitants of the Cauvery delta, 
in the Tanjore and Trichinopoly 
districts, concerning the effect of 
the award of the Government of 
India with regard to the Cauvery Re- 
servoir project. Statements have been 
made that the decision has been highly 
favourable to Mysore and injurious to 
the interests of Madras. This view 
probably found currency with the 
public, partly on account of the tech- 
nical character of the points involved 
in the dispute and partly because, 
owing to the delicacy of the situation, 
it was not possible to contradict earlier 
the one-sided agitation that has been 
going on in the Madras Presidency. 
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At present the total area irrigated in 
the Cauvery valley within the Mysore 
territory is 115,000 acres. The corres- 
{)onding area in the lower reaches of 
the river within the Madras Presidency 
is 1,225,500 acres; that is to say, 92 
per cent of the area irrigated by the 
river lies in the Madras Presidency 
and only 8 per cent in Mysore. 

Three- fourths of the total water- 
supply of the river passes through the 
Mysore territory ; but as stated above 
the beiielits derived by the State are 
wholly iucommensurate with the high 
proportion of the total How contributed 
by Mysore A large surplus flow in 
the river goes as waste into the sea, 
year after year, after meeting the needs 
of both the Mysore and the Madras 
irrigation. The Mysore project is 
intended to store only a small portion 
of this surplus. 

While the Mysore resorvo ir is in- 
tended to hold a storage of a little over 
40,000 million cubic feet, proposals 
have been matured l)y the Madras 
Government for constructing a 
reservoir of double this capacity, 
practically from the same catchment, at 
a point within the Madras Presidency 
just outside the Mysore boundary. 

The extension of irrigation proposed 
within the Mysore State is only 150,000 
acres. The Madras project, on the 
other hand, conteinjilated the extension 
of the already large irrigation in that 
Presidency by 320,000 acres, that is to 
say, by more than double thi5 area 
which will be irrigated hy the Mysore 
reservoir. 

Those two Tacts, namely, that there 
is ample surplus water in the river and 
that the Madras Government had 
theinselvos proposed the construction 
of a storage reservoir of a capacity 
double that of Mysore and for the 
irrigation of more than doulile the area 
contemplated hy the Mysore (lovorn* 
ment, afford unmistakable proof that, 
with suitable regulation of storage, the 
construction of the Mysore reservoir 
would in* no way interfere with the 
existing irrigation. It is admitted on 
all hands that Madras is entitled only 
to BO much water as is required to 
safeguard its existing irrigation. 
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The above bare statement of facts, 
from which legal and engineering 
technicalities are excluded, will perhaps 
suffice to show that Mysore has not 
asked for and certainly has not received, 
any special consideration in this matter. 
The construction of the reservoir will 
only enable Mysore to utilise, to a very 
moderate extent, the legitimate advan- 
tages to which Mysore is entitled by 
reason of its natural situation with 
reference to the river This recognition 
of their rights, moreover, is accompani* 
ed by conditions, which will be found 
to be very onerous as time goes on. 
For instance, they are required by the 
awao^'d to deliver a constant supply of 
900 cubic feet per second regularly in 
in the hot weather, while the natural 
river-flow is on occasions as low as one- 
tench of that discharge. It is true 
their main contentions have been 
conceded, but it is difficult to suppose 
that they have not paid a heavy price 
for success. 

In connection with the improvement 
of irrigation, gauging stations have 
been established on certain tanks and 
rivers for measuring discharges, lathe 
Electrical department the Fifth Instal- 
lation of the Cauvery Power Scheme is 
in progress. By this the total capacity 
of the generating station would reach 
22,050 H.P. 

In the Educational Department, the 
number of Public institutions is 7,450, 
with a total strength — according to 
Government accounts — of 802,000 
boys, and 54,688 girls. The percentage 
of boys at school to the total population 
of school-going age is 57, and that of 
girls 13, while the total percentage of 
boys and girls at school is 35. Includ. 
ing private institutions, the percentage 
would be 38. 096 day schools and 07 

village night schools were started du- 
ring last year, making a total of 1291 
schools with* 23,354 pupils. The scheme 
of compulsory education is extended 
ever 238 centres. In the cities of 
Bangalore and Mysore proposals for the 
compulsory education of girls between 7 
and 10 years of age have been sanc- 
tioned, This year a sum of 1 lakh of 
rupees was sanctioned for students of 
the backward classes. There are 701 
schools for Mahomedans. Schemes 


are being carried out also for the 
publication of scientific books in 
Kannada, and the teaching of science 
from the lowest classes. 

It must be specially noted that a Uni- 
versity was started in Mysore a year 
ago, with the Maharaja as Chancellor, 
and a paid Vice-chancellor. It con- 
tains the several faculties of Arts, 
Engineering, Commerce and Hcience. 

With regard to agriculture, the 
Government has opened a farm to 
investigate questions connected with 
sugar-cane. The Department of Agri- 
culture has prepared a scheme for the 
increase of agricultural production 
throughout the IState. 

The Department of Industries and 
Commerce investigates the grovvtli of 
new and old industries, and grants 
loans for purposes of new installations. 
The Commerce section collects and 
publishes correct commercial statistics 
and organises a bureau of information. 
There are two sandal-wood oil factories, 
in Bangalore and Mysore, fur the 
present, managed by the Government. 

There are 974 Co-operative Societies 
in the State with 72,800 members, and 
a working capital of Ks. 5,217,030/% 
The total transactions are valued at 
Ks 39,772,301 /-, and the net profits at 
Ks. 201,700/-. One provincial and 10 
district and taluq co-operative confer- 
ences were held during the last year, 
and they are of a recurring nature. 

Public Libraries have been started 
in Bangalore and Mysore, and there 
ate 105 rural libraries besides. Lllorts 
are being made to encourage home and 
cottage industries, by giving loans and 
starting museums, and facilitating 
visitors to Japan and otlier industrial 
countries. A Chamber of Commerce 
also was recently started. 

A scheme for the improvement of 
villages was introduced in 1914. Now 
there are 8,001 Village (Committees 
serving a population of 4,050,570 
Committees are working in 15,127 
villages leaving 1,102 villages which 
have yet to be brought under the scheme. 
Half the Committees carried out works 
.of communal benefit by weekly labour, 
and 4,194 maintained village libraries 
and subscribed for newspapers. They 
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improved 2,440 miles of cart-track, and 
collected Ks 31,923/ for the village 
common funds. Tree-planting by the 
roadside is also largely undertaken. 8o 
far the Committees have relied on the 
voluntary support of the villagers. Now 
a new law, known as the Ijocal l >oard8 
and Village PancbayatsKegulation, has 
given the Committees certain definite 
])()W'ei'8 and supplied s[)ecific sources of 
income, including a local coss, to be 
levied w^hen necessary. The C’om 
mittees can commute the payment (if 
the coss for lahour on 30 half days in 
the year. 

Seven lakhs of the population are 
living in trairts known as the Malnad 
under highly adverse conditions, and 
a scheme for their im[)ro\ (Muent has 
been recently brought into being. 
Under the scheme, tanks have to ho 
constructed and new settlers attracted 
from outside. ( 'Ommuiiication should 
he largely develojicd and sanitary 
efforts sbuuld Ix'. taken up 

'The revenue for excise last year 
amounted to Ks. (>2, (>8 lakhs. ICxcise 
Licensing Boards composed of oflicial 
and non oflicial members luive been 
estal)lishod at Jhingaloro, Mysore and 
Kolar to determine the location and 
number of excise slKips in those 
localities. 

In th(^> J^hnancial department, in the- 
Saving Hank branch, Us 33. (>7 lakhs 
and 38.17 lakhs w(U’e de])osited and 
Withdrawn last year respet^tivedy. The 
total amount of deposits amounted to 
Jis. 00.42 lakhs, Tlun-c wore 29 Village 
Savings llanks and 133 Savings 
Associations working. I’liere is a State 
l^rovident Fund, and a State Lite 
Insurance wiih public and official 
branches 

Cattle shows were held at 22 places, 
and Agricultural and Industrial 
bitions hold in Mysore and in al>()Ul a 
dozen other places. licctures were 
delivered at these, on Agricultural, 
Co-operative, Sanitary and \'oterinary 
subjects. Tin* jiuniher of joint stock 
companies was 82, and there were 30 
societies registered according to the 
Mysore Societies liegulatioii. 

During the year the Civil litigation 
increased by 2.04 per cent, and the 
criminal offences decreased by 12.()9 
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per cent, being 17,599. The Police 
force now numbers 874 officers and 
5, ‘222 men, and the cost of the 
department amounts to Es, 1,0!1(>,000/-. 

The strength of the Military Force 
is 1,‘294 Cavalry, 1,878 Infantry, and 
001 Imperial Service Transport Corps. 


plague amounted to 89,022, and of 
vaccinations 95,805. 

The number of prisoners in Jails and 
lock-ups in the State was 1,225 at the 
beginning of the year and 9,800 and odd 
were admitted and discharged during 
the year. 


Then, the Amrit Mahal Department, 
which provides draught bullocks of the 
very first kind for the army, consists of 
8,000 and odd heads of cattle. 

The recorded birth and death rates 
for the yearare 20.19, and 17.54 re- 
spectively per 1 ,000 of the population. 
The number of inoculations against 


Among the Technical Departments, 
in the Public works, the recent channel 
works beneath Krishnaraja Sagai'a 
have brought 13,000 acres newly under 
wet cultivation. 

Among improvements of communi- 
cation, the (xoveriiment proposes 
shortly to undertake the construction 


of the Chikjajur-Chitaldarg, Shimoga* 
Bhatkal, Mysore-Ooorg, and Banga* 
lore-Hosur Eailways ; and the Nanjan* 
god-Kakankote, Thadasa-Hebbe, and 
BenkipufTigada Tramways. The 
surveys of lines from Sira to ChitaU 
durg, Hebbe to Muthodi, and Shimoga 
to Sagar remain to be undertaken. 

The mining industry employs about 
27,000 men and women, and the out- 
put of gold last year was valued at 316 
lakhs of rupees a year for 549,800 
ounces. 

We might close this with the follow- 
ing statements, bearing on the 
economic condition of the State : 


STATEMENT A. 

BUDGET ESTIMATES FOB 1917-1918. 


HEADS OP EECEIPTS. 

Accounts, 1 
! 1916 1916. 

Revised 1 
Estimate, 

1 Budget 
Estimate, 

HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. I 

1 

Accounts, 

1916-1916, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

Budget 

Estimate. 

1910-1917. 

1 

1917-1918. 

1 


1916-1917. 

1917-1918. 


Bs 

Rg. 

Rs. 


1 

Rs. 

Be. 

Bs. 

Printlipal Heads ot Rovonue — 




, Direct Demands on Revenue'- 




1 Land Rovonuo... ...| 

1,04, 76,492 

1,07,80,000 

1,06,73.000 

1. 

Land Revenue ... 

19,74,676 

19,78.000 

21,19,000 


2. 

Forest 

9,20,287 

9,36,000 

10,68,000 

11 Forest ... ...! 

82,72,634 

47,20,000 

43,58,000 

8. 

Excise 

8,27,829 

8.46.000 

8.62.000 


4. 

Stamps 

40,451 

63,000 

76.000 

in Exoiso 

60.00,459 

58,62,000 

69,62,000 

6. 

Registration 

92.117 

95,000 

1,09,000 

IV Misoellanoous Taxes 

2 86,157 

2,95,000 

1 20,000 


Total 

83,56,260 

34,18,000 

87.84,000 

V Stamps 

10,99,986 

11,08,000 

11,86,000 

Charges against Mining Revenue— 






6. 

Capitalization Fund 


9,66,000 

10,17,000 

VI Rfgisiraiion ... 

2,09,264 

2,20,000 

2,35.000 

7. 

Supervision of Mines 

48,747 

48,000 

56,000 







48,747 

in ii nnn 

10,72.000 








Total 

2,09,30,992 

2.30.40,000 

2,22,18,000 

1 Interest and Sinking Funds — 





8 

Q 

Sinking Fund .. 

Interest on Debt and other 

1,33,333 

8,33,000 

8,83,000 












Surplus Rovonuo of Assigned 
Tract — 




10. 

Obligations ... 

Reserve for interest on 

6,26,583 

6,11,000 

7,86,000 

1,10,041 


1,60,000 


Capital Expenditure 


9.00.000 

9,00,000 

VII Assigned Tract Revenue ... 



Total 

6,59.866 

18 44,000 i 

20,19,000 

Mining Revenue - 




1 Palace— 




VllI Mining Revenue 

19,99,729 

16,57,000 

17.60,000 

11 

Palaoe 

28,60,000 

23,60,000 

28,60,000 

Interest — 




1 Civil Administration — 







12. 

General Administration 

8.80,708 

9 71,000 

10,86,000 

IX .Interest 

10,66,970 

7,80,000 

12,86,000 

13. 

Muzrai Institutions 

3,66,910 

8 67,000 1 

8,64.000 

14. 

Scientific and Miscellane- 



Civil Administration — 





ouH Departments 

1,23,251 

1,18,000 1 

1.46,000 




15. 

Pensions and Allowances ... 

8,49.946 

8 56.000 

8,65,000 

X Scientific and Miscellane- 




16. 

Stationery and Printing ... 

2,88.753 

8,65.000* 

4,69,000 

ous Departments 

11,086 

18.000 

14,000 

17. 

Misoellanoous ... 

79.221 

80,000 

80,000 

XI Pensions and Allowances ... 

4,826 

16,000 

15,000 


Total 

26,22,789 

27,46,000 

29,79,000 

XII Stationery and Printing ... 

18,655 

19,000 

19,000 

1 Protection— 

6,78,612 





16. 

Courts of Law ... 

8,65,000 

9,46,000 

XIII Miscellaneous ... 

1,18,066 

2,22 C JO 

1,20,000 

19. 

Jails 

96,804 

1,06,000 

1,14.000 


20. 

Police 

10,76,840 

10,68,000 

12,28,000 

6.66,000 





2l 

Medical 

6,21,714 

5,59,000 










22. 

Sanitation and Vaccina* 


Tota 

1,52.883 

2,74,000 

1,68,000 


tion 

91,897 

1.07,000 

1,11,000 




i 


fotkl ... 

26,66,067 

27,25,000 

on Eft nun 











mmmmmm 
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STATEMENT A.— BUDGET ESTIMATES FOB mi-\%—eonclu<hd, 


HSaDS of BE0EIPT8. 

Aocounti. 

1916-lG 

Revised ; 
Estimate, 
1916-17. ’ 

1 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1917-18. 

HEADS OP EXPENDITURE. 

Accounts, 1 
1916-16. 

Revised | 
Estimate, ! 
1916-17. 1 

Budget. 

Estimate, 

1917-18. 

Troteetion— 




Public Works — 








23. Irrigation Works charged 




Xiy Oourts o! Law... 

61,670 

48.000 

48.000 

to Revenue ... 

5,90.248 

10,90,000 

13.87,000 



1 


24. Civil Works 

31,41.183 

23,34,000 

20.70, (XX) 

XV Jails ... 

3,180 

2.000 1 








Total 

27,31.481 

34,21.000 

81,57.000 

XVI Police 

4,388 

n nnn 1 

6t^0 






1 


Moral and Material Develop- i 




XVII Medical 

20,053 

19,000 

20,000 

ment— 








26. Economic Con forenoo 

1,74,666 

2,10,000 

2,08,000 

XXIII Sanitation and Vaccina- 




20. Education 

17,09.176 

26.80.000 

83,36,000 

tion 

6,654 

5,000 

6 000 

27. Agriculture 

3,78.964 

4,16.000 

4,91.(KX) 





28. Industries and Comm'^rcc ... 

1,56,161 

1,52 000 

3.17,000 





29. Co-operative Booioties 

03,107 

77,000 

94, (XX) 





80. Grants for Public Improve- 




Total 

88,746 

80,000 

81,000 

monts 

6,06,701 

6,96.000 

11,68,000 





Total 

31,48,803 

42,31.000 

56.74,000 

Public Works — 




Army and Defence— 








81. Army ... ...! 

12.50,630 

16,38.(X)0 

17.32,000 

XIX Civil Works ... 

1,07,057 

1,16,000 

1,87,000 

32. Subsidy to British Govern- 








ment 

35,00.00{^ 

36.00,000 

36.(X),000 

Moral and Material Develop- 







I 

ment— 




Total 

47,60,530 

51,38,000 

62.82,(X)0 

XX Education 

1,85,650 

1,88,000 

2,01,000 









Famine Relief and Insurance— 




XXI Agriculture 

84,684 

63,000 

91.000 









33. Famine Relief ... 




XXII Industries and Commerce... 

1,841 

4,000 

1,000 

84. Famine Insurance 

2.00,000 

5,00,000 

6,00,000 

Total 

2.71,681 

2,66.000 

2,93,000 

Total 

2,00,000 

6,00,000 

5.00,000 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Army and Defence— 




Railways— Revenue Account— 




XXIU Army 

87,901 

86,000 

46,000 

35. Miscellanoous Railway Ex- 








penditure 

90,180 

1,62,000 

66,000 ' 

Railways*— Revenue Account— 












36. Guaranteed Interest 

7, 16,085 

7,65,000 

7,05,000 

XXIV Railways (Net Receipts)... 

17,21,646 

15,48.000 

17,88,000 





Productive Irrigation Works— 




Total 

8,00,265 

9,27,000 

8,31.000 

Revenue Account— 








XXV Krisbnaraja Bagara Works 




Special Reserve for Non-Rocurr- 




(Net Receipts) 

3,31,000 

3,79,000 

4,47,000 

ing Expenditure ... 

... 

3.50,000 

3,60,000 

*Cauvery Power Scheme— Revenue 




Extraordinary Expenditure con- 




Account— 




tribution to War Fund 

... 

10,00,000 

... 

XXVI Oauvery Power Bchemo 




Unspent allotments trans- 




(Net Receipts) 

11,62,040 

12,42,000 

14,33,000 

ferred to balances at credit of 








Dopartments 

... 


1,06,000 

Industrial and other Works — 












DsrZttcf -Expenditure met from 




Reveuue Account— 




balances at credit of Dopart- 








monts and Reserve Funds ... 

... 

4,28,000 

10,80,000 

XXVII Bandal oil Factory (Net 








Receipts) ... 

... 

-2,02,000 

4,22,000 





XXVIII Kolar Gold Fields Wator- 




Total Expenditure charged to 




Supply (Net Receipts) ... 

1,06,288 

63,000 

76,000 

Revenue 

2,32,39,768 

2,92,39,000 

3,02,77,000 

Total 

1,06,283 

—1,39.000 

4,97,000 

Surplus X or Deficit- 

1 -4-48.72,560 

-f 28,000 

! + 15,000 

i 

Grand Total Revenue 

2,81.12.318 

2,92.67,000 

8.02,92,000 

Grand Total ... 

! 

j 3,81,12,318 

1 

1 2,92,67,0(X) 

1 8,02,92.000 
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STATEMENT B. 

OUTLAY ON PEODUCTIVE CAPITAL WOEKS. 



CAPITAL OUTLAY 


Actuals to 
end of 
1916-16 

Ktvist d 
Estimate, 
1916—17 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1917-18 

To end oC 
1917-18 

I. Railways and Tramways— 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

1. Mysore State Railways worked by the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway Company 

2. Mysore State and other Railways and Tramways 
coriKtruoted and worked by the Government ; — 

3.66,87,625 

1,74,000 

8,00,000 

2,60.61,636 

[a] Capital contribuiod by Government 

71,66,861 

16,86,000 

27,00,000 

1,16,01,361 

(i>) Capital contributed by Companies or District Boards. 

13,84,301 

1,20,000 

60.000 

16,64.891 

3. Bangalore Kloctric Tramways 

69.064 

-2,000 


67.064 

II, Hyclro-KIootric Power works — 





Can very Power Scheme 

1,07.46 390 

1,83,000 

8.92.000 

1,18,21,^90 

111. Irrigation works — 


1 


1 

Krishnaraja Sagarii and allied works 

1,04,32,198 

20.86.000 

22,00,000 

1,47,17,198 

IV. Sandal Oil Factories at Bangalore and Mysore 


3.89,000 


3,89,000 

V. Other Industrial Works 



20,00,000 

20 00,000 

VJ. Kolar Cold FioUls Water Supply Project 

16,90,639 

12,000 


16 02.689 

Total 

6,69,76,668 

46,96.000 

81,42.000 

0,97,14,668 


“ If there be any truth in the 
observation that small countries with 
diversilied and distinctive physical 
characteristics have played the greatest 
part in the world’s history, and given 
rise to its most distinguished men — 
Greece, Talestine, England and others 
being quoted as instances — Mysore, it 
seems to me, may fairly claim a place 
in the category. Not only does she 
abound in the pictures(|ue features of 
lofty mountains and primeval forests, 
of noble rivers and mighty cataracts; 
but to mention only a few of the 
products specially pertaining to her, she 
yields by far the most gold of any coun- 
try in India ; and her treasure in the 
past, carried oft to the north by the 
Rlussalman invaders, may have found 
its way to central Asia among the spoils 
of Tarter hordes. She is the peculiar 
home of the sandal and also of teak, a 
special haunt of the elephant, rears a 
famous and superior breed of horned 
cattle, supplies as the staple food of the 
people the nutrient grain of ragi, was 
the cradle in India and is still the chief 
garden for coffee cultivation. Thus in 


every department of the natural world 
she may claim some pre-eminence In 
the fine arts she has produced marvel- 
lous examples of architecture and 
sculpture. In relation to huuianity, 
again, she has been to the two greatest 
Hindu reformers, a home for the 
one, and an asylum to the other. 
Nearly every form of faith, from 
Buddhism and Jainism to Islam, has 
here had its day, and she is now 
known as having largely adopted and 
still strongly holding a special cult of 
native origin not conforming to 
Brahmanism. The Malnad region of 
Mysore has been the birth-place of 
royal races dominant in the South, the 
Kadambas, the Hoysalas, and perhaps 
also the Vijayanagar Sovereigns. In 
modern times the great general of the 
age, the Iron Duke, learned in the 
Malnad wilds of Mysore, no less than in 
the plains of the Deccan, those lessons 
of warfare which enabled him to end 
the ambitious career of the subjugator 
of Europe, who once thought to make 
an ally of Mysore and to conquer the 
East. Waterloo may in one sense have 

18 a 


a 

been won in the playing fields of Eton, 
but it was Mysore that contributed to 
develop the genius of the commander, 
who carried the day, decried though 
he had been as the Sepoy-General. 

“ One cannot but be struck in going 
over the modern history of Mysore, 
with the magnanimity of the British to 
this country, and equally with the 
manner in which the country has 
responded to the good influences 
exerted upon it. That it may continue 
to prosper must be the wish of all. ’’ 

So said Mr. Lewis Bice, the great 
lexicographer of Mysore, some twenty 
years ago : words which Mysoreans 
shall over read with elation and feel in 
no small degree grateful for. We shall 
see now what has been accomplished 
by one whose endeavours have been to 
realize the eloquent expressions given 
out by Mr. Bice in the field of practical 
public work. Just as Mr. Bice , 
deserves praise as a high . thinker 
and writer, so is Sir M. Yiswesvaraya 
remarkable for his eloquent efiorts- 
for the regeneration of this country. 
We shall not be wrong if we shall 
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refer to some of his remarks regarding 
the present state and the prospective 
growth of this infant dominion. At 
the head of his observations one pass- 
age deserves to stand pre-emioent, 
because it reveals a rare show of 
emotional patriotism in one who is 
usually characterised by dry practical 
enthusiasm : “It is Father Tabard who 
says * Mysoreans must study Mysore 
and they will love and understand 
Mysore’. I commend this advice to 
my countrymen. For great mountains, 
picturesque rivers, mighty water-falls, 
superb scenery, Mysore is unsurpassed. 
Whether we consider tradition or 
history or the solid worth and beauty 
of the land, Mysore is a country which 
is, in every way, worthy of our devo- 
tion and love.” 

Then we might perhaps pass on to 
a statement of the notability of the 
State from the standpoint of public 
works. He says : “ the prosperity of 
Mysore is practically what it is on 
account of its Public Works, chiehy 
irrigation tanks and channels, both 
ancient and modern. In respect of 
buildings either in number or variety, 
we are not behind other Provinces or 
Native States in this country. Our 
travellers’s bungalows are more nume- 
rous and commodious than in any 
other part of India I know of. There is 
also a good system of roads. We have 
again a splendid system of tanks in the 
country, numbering nearly 29,000 large 
and small, 2,500 of those being what 
are called ‘ Major tanks There is no 
Province in India, perhaps none in 
the world, in which so many tanks are 
found crowded into so small an 
area. The irrigation tanks represent 
a capital asset of over six crores of 
rupees from the generations that are 
past to those that are to come. 
We have made very good progress 
in regard to town water-supply, there 
being already three in the State. And 
one of the earliest drainage schemes 
carried out in India on the European 
model, outside the capital cities, was 
the small installation in the Fort at 
Mysore by Mr. Standish Lee. We have 
also in Mysore the pioneer electrical 
undertaking in India, viz , the Cauvery 
Power Scheme. It brings in a net 
revenue to the State of over 12 lakhs, 


and indirectly helps Government to 
earn another 16 lakhs from royalty, 
and to maintain the largest gold 
mining industry in India. The out- 
put of gold-fields is over lis. 300 lakhs 
a year. 

“ Among ancient works there are a 
few historic forts and some magnificent 
religious buildings of great artistic 
value. The famous temples at Halebid 
and Belur exhibit types of sculptural 
art perhaps unrivalled in the world. 

“ In respect of irrigation we have as 
good a progress as anywhere else in the 
world. We have one large lake newly 
constructed at Marikanive, which is 
second only, in capacity, to the Assuan 
Reservoir, but our pride in the size of 
the lake is sobered by the fact that it 
only fills about one-sixth full annually, 
although it bottles up a whole river, 
draining 2,076 square miles of catch- 
ment. 

At present, we have 4G2 miles of 
railways in the State or at the rate of 
one mile for every 11,990 persons resid- 
ing in the State. In British India the 
rate is one mile for every 8,709 persons, 
in the United Kingdom one for 1,809 
persons, in the United States of America 
one for 330 persons, and in Canada 
one for 234 persons. 

“ As remarked sometime ago very 
gracefully by His Excellency the 
Governor of Madras, we reside in one 
of the most beautiful and picturesque 
Provinces on the face of the earth. 
There are views witnessed here the 
like of which are to be found nowhere 
else in the world. Visitors to Japan will 
tell us how clean and attractive every 
place of interest is, and how neat and 
orderly every temple is maintained in 
that country. As in Japan, so in 
Mysore, almost every picturesque spot, 
be it on a hill-top, glen or river 
bank, is utilized for building a temple, 
but people have neglected even to 
maintain what they have inherited. 
What a paradise this couutry would 
be, could we but educate our people to 
keep temples, bathing ghats, public 
buildings and open spaces clean and 
sanitary !“ 

Then on the subject of Education 
in the Province there are some very 
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thoughtful and sincere remarks of Sir 
Visweswaraya which are worthy of 
prominent mention : 

“ Compared with the total popula* 
tion. the proportion of scholars at 
tending educational institutions was 
according to a late report 2.49 per 
cent for all India, and 2*42 per cent 
for Mysore. The cost of education^ 
calculated per head of populatioUi in 
British India, was Be. 0-4-6 and in 
Mysore Re. 0-6-4. In the neighbour- 
ing Presidencies of Madras and Bom- 
bay^ the percentage of school-going 
population was slightly better than in 
Mysore, namely 2.97, and 3*20 and 
the expenditure per head of entire 
population Re. 0-6-0 and Re. 0-7^-4 
respectively. 

“ In some of the advanced countries 
the percentage of the entire popula- 
tion actually attending school is as 
high as twenty-one. In Mysore it is 
less than two and a half. The expend- 
iture on education in advanced coun- 
tries like the United States is as high as 
Es. 12-0-0 per head. 

“ In the United Kingdom, about 96 
per cent of the population can read 
and write ; in America, in Canada, in 
Belgium and in Japan, 80 to 90 per 
cent or more. In Mysore, only six 
persons in every hundred can read and 
write. Even in Russia, which is con- 
sidered the most backward of European 
countries, about 25 per cent of the 
entire population are literate. In only 
one Mysore village out of five is there 
a school. Only one boy out of four 
grows up educated and only one girl 
out of eighteen. 

“ To show how education, produc- 
tion and progress go hand in band, 
the following comparison of Mysore 
with Canada, a country whose popula- 
tion is only about one one-fourth 
larger than that of Mysore, may be 
found interesting ; — 


Canada Mysore. 

Number of Universities. .. 18 1 

Number of people of 
BohooUgoing age attend- 
ing school ... 1268591 18816d, 

Percentage of educated 
people to the entire 
population ... over 80 G 

Number of miles of 
railway ... 24731 411 

Value of manufactured 


produce per bead ... Rs. 308 Rs S 4 0 

“ According to the Census of 1911, 
there were 7,081, 869 persons in Canada 
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and 6,706, 859 in Mysore. The com- 
parison I have just made shows how 
extraordinarily active, skilful and pros- 
perous the Canadians are, compared 
with their brethren in Mysore. No 
wonder that the Governor- General of 
of Canada was able to say in a public 
speech last year that the rate of pro- 
gress in that country was amazing.” 

Again, ” A few weeks ago, we all read 
a Reuter’s telegram which stated that 
the Commonwealth of Australia possess- 
ed property valued at i»l,000,000,000 
or l,r)00 croros of rupees. Bough 
calculations indicate that the total 
value of property in Mysore, excluding 
the gold mines, amounts to about 
125 crores of rupees. This disparity 
will seem particularly striking when 
it is remembered that the population 
of Australia is only five millions against 
over six millions in Mysore. 

“ The value of farm produce calcu- 
lated per head of population in Austra- 
lia is estimated at Bs. 138/- and includ- 
ing dairying, pastoral produce, etc. at 
Bs. 361/-. In Mysore the correspond- 
ing figure isBs. 24/-. In industries and 
manufactures, Australia produces arti- 
cles valued at Bs. 171/- per head and 
Mysore only Bs. 7/- per head. The 
value of the total production of Austra- 
lia comes to Bs. 621/- per head as 
against Es. 31 /-or about twenty times 
that of Mysore. 

” In Australia, again, there are three 
acres of cultivated land per head of 
population against one acre per head 
in Mysore. Notwithstanding this, 
the Australians are not content with 
agriculture but are devoting special 
attention to the expansion of indus- 
tries. 

“ The estimated total trade of 
Mysore amounts to Bs. 26/- per bead 
and that of Australia to Bs. 496/- per 
head. 

“ I wish to repeat here some of the 
comparative statistics to bring tbe 
difference home to you. The figures 
bear repetition not only by me 
here but from mouth to mouth, 
by young and old, through the length 
and breadth of His Highness’s Terri- 
tories. They ought to give food for 
serious thought and rouse the most 
sluggish temparament among us to 
action. Some of the statistics are 


necessarily approximate, but they will 
be found to be sufficiently accurate for 
purpo^es of a general comparison. 

‘‘ In the United States of America, 
the expenditure incurred on education 
amounts to about Bs. 14/-por head of 
population; in Mysore, it is less than 6 
annas per head. 

” In tbe most progressive countries 
again nearly one-fifth of the total 
population are at school. The propor- 
tion in Mysore is one-fiftieth. 

“ Although we have a population of 
nearly six millions we have no Univer- 
sities in Mysore. In Canada with a 
po{5nlation scarcely 25 per cent 
more than in Mysore, there are 20 
Universities ; in the United Kingdom, 
there are 20 Universities for a popula- 
tion of 46 millions, and in Germany 21 
Universities for a population of 66 
millions. 

“ As regards newspapers and period- 
icals, there is according to published 
statistics, one paper on an average for 
every 18,799 persons in the United 
Kingdom, one for every 4,077 persons 
in the United States of America. In 
the Mysore State the total number of 
papers and periodicals of all kinds, 
several of them of very little value, is 
36, which gives one periodical on an 
average for every 168,482 persons. 

Formerly, only 5 to 10 per cent 
of the population in every country 
received what may be termed liberal 
education. It was not then considered 
necessary to give any training to 
persons engaged in agriculture, indus- 
tries or manual labour. But the 
civilized countries have now discovered 
that education is necessary for all 
manual occupations in industries, and 
that the higher the standard of educa- 
tion and science applied to industrial 
callings, the greater the wealth 
produced. 

“The more advanced countries 
accumulate wealth by their devotion 
to industries and commerce, on which 
large numbers of people are engaged. 
The value of manufactured produce in 
the United Kingdom is Rs. 326/- per 
head or about SO times that produced 
in Mysore. 

“ In the United Kingdom, only about 
one-eighth of the people are engaged 
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in agriculture, in Germany one-siztb,. 
in Japan three-fifths, while in Mysore^ 
nearly three-fourths of the population 
are so dependent. In recent years* 
the number dependent on agriooltare 
has swollen by the addition to its ranks 
of unskilled artisans, who lost their 
industries on account of the fierce 
competition with tbe manufactured 
products of western countries. 

“ The calculated earning power of 
an average Mysorean is about Bs. SO/- 
per head per annum, whereas an 
average European earns about Be. 400/- 
per head and an average Englishman 
Rs. 600/. to Bs. 700/-. 

“Tbe correct annual death-rate in 
Mysore is, I believe, about 30 per 1000, 
whereas in some of the most advanced 
countries, it is as low as 15 to 18. Tha 
average life of a Mysorean is estimated 
at 26 years, while that of an American 
or a European is between 46 to 66 
years.” 

Last Words. 

Here we might close our short ac- 
count of Mysore. All things have, 
been said which could be said within 
the space allowed. For an exhaustive 
account of Mysore one might refer to 
Mr. Rice’s noble ‘ Gazetteer of Mysore.’ 
Some one has said that it is the wish 
of Providence that nations ought to 
make their individuality significant 
by contributing something definitely 
unique to the common treasures of 
civilized humanity. It is a thing which 
is no doubt just of large nations in gene- 
ral, but small provinces and presiden- 
cies can only play a subordinate part in 
the economy of international welfare. 
Mysore is but a part of the large ex- 
panses of India, and as such can hardly 
claim to contribute in a large measure 
to the assets of general humanity, But 
it has evoked the admiration of Bice 
and Yisweswaraya, Macaulay, Lady 
Dufferin and Lord Pentland ; and it is 
entitled to a share in tbe development 
of Hindu civilization. Its Government 
and its people must not only watch the 
mechanical welfare of the six millions 
of people who inhabit its domains, but 
so develop the material resources of the 
country and so guide the moral and 
intellectual development of its people, 
that the rest of the Indian continent 
should be enriched and stimulated by 
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its growth and example. So far Mysore 
has been notable to the rest of India in 
the matter o( women’s education, and 
in its bullocks, elephants, gold and its 
scenery. But except the first none of 
these is of lasting merit ; and in the 
first, the products of the education 
have been, so far, a thorough failure. 

In recent years, however, by a 
curious stroke of fortune Mysore has 
been enjoying the services of a Dewan, 
whose devout wish it is to mould its 
natural and human resources so as to 


eqi^l the highest standards of European 
civili/.ation. In the economic, in the 
civic and social, and in individual life, 
attempt has been made to become 
the very best that is possible under 
the circumstances. But the progress of 
States is not like the march of the Sun. 
Its dawn, elaborately ushered in by one 
ambitious and strenuous worker, might 
darken back into night on the speedy 
removal of its worker. So it seems it 
would be well if Mysore is again to 
witness a long tenure of Dewanship 


(not unlike that of Sir Seshadri Iyer) 
in the [)erson of Sir Visweswaraya. 
Then indeed the policy of progress 
will unfold itself as the true mode of 
provincial advancement. May the 
many enterprises of the State, may its 
mechanical and political and social life 
flourish apace ! May its prince and 
peasant live in the blessings of peace, 
and cultivate the life of pure morals^ 
rich emotions, wide sympathies and 
noble aims, and thus. make the State 
truly blessed ! 
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By M. a. Narayana Iybkgae, b.a. k b.l., Eegistrar op Co-oPBRi^ivB Societies, Banqaloeb. 


Before coining to the subject, it 
would f)erha])8 be useful to give a 
short account of agricultural finance 
in Mysore, 

Mysore has an area of 29,470 square 
miles and a jiopulation of 5,800,193. 
The country has enjoyed the benefits of 
British rule for a period of 50 years 
from 1881 to 1881 The Government 
and its institutions were developed 
by British Officers of great capacity 
and foresight. This fact coupled with 
the traditions of the historic past of 
Mysore and the ability and statesman- 
ship of its Rulers accounts for its 
position as the premier Native State 
in India. 

According to the latest Census, 73*1 
per cent of the population of Mysore 
are engaged in agriculture and there 
is reason to think that, during the 
previous years, the proportion of the 
population engaged in agriculture was 
even greater than now Agricultural 
finance has, therefore, been always a 
subject of prime importance in the 
State. But there does not seem to 
have been any conscious attempt at 
systematizing and organising rural 
credit. The Sowcar was, in Mysore^ 
as elsewhere in India, the sole banker. 
He occupied a position of prime 
importance as the sole source of credit 
to the agriculturist. 

The transaction between the Sowcar 
and the ryot was generally one-sided. 
The simple, ignorant, and needy ryot 
had no chance against the shrewd, 
rather unscrupulous, and designing 
money-lender. Uncertainty of getting 
loans, an exorbitant rate of interest, 
provision of security quite dispropor- 
tionate to the loan these were the 


least vexatious incidents in the agri- 
cultural life of the ryot Very often 
he lost all his property to the money- 
lender and was reduced to the position 
of a tenant of the latter. 

The description given above was of 
general application to the whole of 
Mysore. There were, however, some 
portions of it, where Joint Stock Banks 
catered to some extent to the financial 
needs of the people. But deficiency 
of funds and the innate unfitness of 
Joint Stock Banks to meet the de- 
mands of agriculturists prevented these 
institutions from being a source of 
help to the ryot; and the Sowcar wae« 
therefore, the master of the situatiom 

The evils of the system were per- 
ceived over 20 years ago by the Govern- 
ment of the H.H, the Maharaja and 
an attempt was made to organise rural 
credit, by the establishment of what 
are known as Agricultural Banks. The 
idea was to combine the agricultUTists 
in compact groups, to advance to them 
funds out of the State revenues for 
redemption of prior debts and for meet- 
ing current demands, and to recover 
these advances in easy instalments. 
The advances made by the Govern- 
ment to the institutions, carried in- 
terest at 4 per cent ; and they were lent 
to the members at 5 to 6 per cent. 
The Banks had no shares. Conse- 
quently, all the profits made by the 
Banks, with the exception of a small 
portion which was utilised to meet 
the working expenses, were set apart to 
form a reserve fund. It was hoped 
that in the course of a few years the 
banks would be able to build up a 
substantial reserve out of the profits 
made on the Government loans and 
deposits attracted by them and that 
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this reserve fund could be utilised as 
working capital. 

In pursuancaof this scheme, about 59 
Banks were started between the years 
1894 and 1898 with a membership 
of 3,000; and the Government advanced 
a sum of 8 lakhs of rupees to them. 
Promising as the scheme was, it did 
not produce the results expected by 
the Government. The selection of 
members was probably bad. In its 
anxiety to help the ryot, the Govern- 
ment was perhaps too free with its 
money. The rate of interest charged on 
the loans was too low. The investiga- 
tions prior to the grant of loans were 
too perfunctory ; aud, perhaps, the 
supervision and control exercised by 
the Goveminent on these institutions 
was not very strict. For these reasons, 
the scheme was a failure. 

Another measure, which the Govern- 
ment introduced about the same time 
for the benefit of the agriculturist, was 
what is known as the Takavi Loan 
Scheme. Under this scheme, the 
ryot could get loans from the Govern- 
ment for some specified purposes 
under certain conditions. But the 
rigidity of the rules and the inevitable 
delay in the disposal of loan applica- 
tions prevented the scheme from being 
as largely utilised as was hoped. 

Thus in spite of the best efforts of 
the Government, the position of the 
agriculturist continued to be as bad as 
before. The whole position was 
reviewed in 1904 and the conclusion 
was definitely arrived at that the 
problems of rural credit could be solved 
only by Co-operation. 

In 1905 was accordingly passed a 
regulation called the Mysore Co-ope- 
rative Societies Regulation. It was 
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hikweai on the model of the British 
InAim Co-operative Act of 1904. But 
H contained several features which 
rendered it far superior to the British 
enactment^ features which in fact were 
introduced by the Government of India 
into their Act of the year 1912. The 
superiority of the Mysore Regulation 
over the British Indian Act consisted in 
authorising the registration not only 
ot Co-operative Credit Societies but 
also of Co-operative Societies for 
production and distribution, and in net 
introducing the distinction, which 
obtained in the British Indian Act of 
1904, between rural and urban socie- 
ties. 

The Regulation contemplated the 
organisation of rural or agricultural 
•credit by means of Co-operative Socie- 
ties. A Co-operative Society is an 
tissociation of a particular kind formed 
by a number of persons for one or 
more of certain specified purposes. 

These purposes are thus defined : — 

(1) The furtherance of thrift and 
providence among the members ; 

(2) the attraction of capital and the 
grant of credit to the members ; 

(3) the supply to members of raw 
material, seed or manure ; 

(4) the sale, on behalf of members, of 
agricultural produce or of manufactur- 
ed goods ; 

(5) the manufacture of goods or 
growth of produce by the members co- 
operatively ; 

(6) the purchase of food-stufis, 
clothing or other articles of consump- 
tion, or of animals, implements or 
other stock required in agriculture or 
industries and their retail sale to 
members ; 

(T) the purchase of machinery and 
its use in common by members ; 

(8) the building of houses or 
purchase of lands for members ; 

f9) the cariTring out or development 
by joint action of an improvement 
whether Agricultural or Industrial; and 

(10) any other object calculated to 
promote the economic benefit of the 
members, which may be approved by 
Government by a special order in each 
•case. 

Though resembling in some respects 
an ordinary Joint Stock Company, it 


differs from it in several essential 
particulars, viz : — 

(а) In a Joint Stock Bank, the 
membership is drawn from a wide 
circle of persona who may or may not 
be acquainted with one another ; 
whereas in a Co operative Society 
the membership is confined to a 
compact area, where the persons are 
known to one another. Character is 
the sole qualification for membership 
in a Co-operative Society and it is not 
so much insisted upon for ooembership 
in a Joint Stock Bank. 

(б) In a Joint Stock Company, the 
managing body are practically supreme 
as regards the working of the company ; 
hut in a Co-operative Society the Com- 
mittee or the elected representatives 
and the general body and their manage- 
ment are answerable to it for their 
actions. 

(c) A shareholder in a Joint Stock 
Company does not ordinarily know how 
the company is worked ; but in a 
Co-operative Society every member 
has a right to eaLomine the manage- 
ment at any time he chooses to do so 
and can at once check the vagaries of 
the Committee, as be happens to be on 
the spot. 

(d) The sole aim of a Joint Stock 
Bank is the gain of the Company, 
whereas a Co-operative Society tries 
to democratise credit and puts profits at 
a minimum, the sole aim being to afford 
facile credit to the members 

(c) The membership of a Joint 
Stock Company is a close one, whereas 
that of a Co-operative Society is always 
open. 

Any ten or more persons having for 
their common object some one or more 
of the purposes specified above and 
agreeing each to make such payment 
or acquire such interest as is prescrib- 
ed, may apply to the Registrar to be 
registered as a Society. By uniting 
together, they derive benefits which 
individually they cannot get. fliere is 
no distinction between the rich and 
the poor in a society. The criterion for 
membership in a Society is character 
and not any property qualification. 
Loans granted are based not so much 
on property as on honesty and capacity 
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to repay. By thus pledging their 
credit together, the members can 
obtain money at a cheap rate of inter- 
est from an outside creditor as they 
offer a joint and reliable security to 
him. 

If the Registrar is satisfied that the 
persons proposing to form a society 
have complied with the provisions of 
the Co-operative Regulation and with 
the rules made thereunder, be may, if 
be thinks fit, register the Society under 
the Co-operative Societies Regulation, 
No. Ill of 190J, and the Society 
thereupon becomes and is a body cor- 
porate by the name iindar which it is 
registered, with p 0 r|)('.tual succession 
and a common seal, and with power to 
hold pniperty, moveable or immovable, 
to enter into contracts, to institute and 
defend civil suits and to do all things 
necessary for the purposes of its con- 
stitution. 

After the registration of the Society, 
the local Inspector of Co-operative 
Societies visits the place, assembles all 
the important people and explains the 
bye-laws approved by the Registrar and 
helps them to frame suitable sulisidiary 
rules for working the society. He also 
puts the people in the way of writing 
up the account books and transacting 
business. 

A Society so formed generally includes 
one or two villages within the area of 
its operations, as the |>ersonB who join 
it should know one another. An y person 
of sound mind above the age of 18 
years may join it as a member. But 
the Society is not bound to take every 
one as a member. Whoever does not 
possess good charOfC ter is not admitted 
as a member. In an Unlimited Liability 
.Society, all persons so joining become 
liable for all the debts of the Society, 
the object of the Society being to raise 
funds on the joint and several respon- 
sibility of all its meml>ers and to create 
a unity of interest in the uienihers. 

The Society collects its working capi- 
tal by shares of Rs. o/. Rs. 1 0/- Rs.25/-or 
Rs. 100; - as the case ma\ be, which may 
be paid in monthly instalments of four 
annas and upwards. Deposits are also 
received at suitable rates rapging from 4 
to () per cent so as to attract local capital- 
Central Banks finance the Societies by 
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lending money at 74 per cent. In ad- 
dition to the two Central Banks, one at 
Mysore and the other at Bangalore, a 
Provincial Co-operative Bank has been 
started at Bangalore solely for finan- 
cing Co-operative Societies in the 
State. These sources provide all the 
requisite capital for the Societies and 
Government aid is rarely solicited in 
this direction. 

For carrying on the management of 
the Society, the members choose from 
among themselves five to ten people, 
who are men of influence and command 
Ihe respect of the people of the village, 
called the Panchayet. These carry 
out the intentions of the general body 
of the Society and manage all the 
business of the Society. The Panchayet 
members do not get any remuneration. 

At the end of every year, a General 
Meeting of the members of the Society 
is held, when the work done by the 
Panchayet members during the year is 
scrutinised and reviewed by all the 
members. A fresh election of the 
Panchayet is made every year and only 
people in whom the general body has 
confidence are elected as Panchayet 
members. Every member has a right 
to attend this general meeting and 
speak about the working of the Society. 
Thus the affairs of the Society are made 
public and there is no room for any 
underhand dealings. 

The loans obtained from the Society 
are repayable in easy instalments. 
They carry interest varying from 12 
annas to one rupee per cent per month. 
Loans are granted only for useful and 
necessary purposes, such as the improve- 
ment of land, purchase of cattle, 
cultivation expenses, payment of prior 
debts and the like. All wasteful 
expenditure is either completely 
checked or reduced by the moral 
influence of the Panchayet members. 
If any member misuses a loan taken 
from the Society, he is compelled to 
repay it at once a£id at times is expelled 
from the Society. 

Members of the Society learn in a 
practical manner, by their dealings with 
the Society, to trust one another and to 
be honest in their dealings. They 
learn to manage their own affairs. 
They become fit to undertake by 


co-operation all schemes calculated to 
promote their economic condition and 
bring increased comfort and happiness. 

The Registrar audits the accounts of 
each Society at least once every year. 
The Registrar and the Deputy 
Commissioner may inspect the books, 
accounts, papers and securities of the 
Societies as often as they like. 
The Societies shall Send monthly and 
annual returns and reports of their 
proceedings to the Registrar, who 
checks their correctness and corres- 
pondence with, the rules of the Societies 
and advises them generally oh all 
matters. 

Co-operative Societies have been 
granted the following privileges by the 
Government of Mysore: — 

(a) The share or interest of a member 
in the capital of the Society is not liable 
to attachment for the money decree of 
a Civil Court. 

(b) A Society has priority over other 
creditors to enforce its claim (i) upon 
the crops or other agricultural produce 
of present or past members at any time 
within a year from the date when seed 
or manure was advanced, or money for 
their purchase was lent, and (ii) upon 
any cattle, agricultural or industrial 
implements or raw material for 
manufactures, supplied by the Society 
or purchased in whole or in part with 
the money lent by the Society. 

(c) The Societies are exempted from 
the payment of stamp duty and 
registration fees on their documents. 


(d) The suits between Societies andf 
their members are decreed by the 
Registrar and executed by the Deputy 
Commissioner. No court-fee of any 
kind is levied. 

With a view to foster their growth 
and for their effective management cer- 
tain restrictive conditions have been im- 
posed on the Societies. They are : — 

(a) That only persons known as 
honest, thrifty and industrious be ad- 
mitted as members, and that members 
be expelled when they infringe these 
requirements ; 

(b) That the members of a Society 
shall be persons living in the neighbour- 
hood of one another and knowing one 
another’s economic position and needs; 

(r) That Societies be managed demo- 
cratically by elected Panchayets, each 
member having a vote on all questions 
arising in the Society ; 

(d) That no loan be granted to any 
person other than a member ; 

(e) That no money be borrowed 
from outside the Society without the 
Registrar’s scrutiny and sanction ; 
and 

if) That a reserve of not less than 
25 per cent of the profits of each year 
be set apart to meet unforeseen losses. 

The above is a brief outline of whal 
a Co-operative Society is, the method 
of bringing it into existence, its objects 
privileges and safe-guards. The general 
progress of the co-operative movement 
in Mysore from year to year will b< 
seen from the accompanying table : — 


Year. 

Number 

of 

Societies. 

Number 

of 

members. 

Working 

capital. 

Total trans- 
actions. 

Total 

net 

profits. 

Total 

reserve 

fund. 




Bs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Bs. 

1905-00 

5 

1 362 

14,243 

48,656 

— 

132 

1906-07 

15 

1,191 

26,085 

1,60,124 

— 

160- 

1907-08 

27 

2,621 

64,126 

4,77,067 

6,296 

924 

1908-09 

45 

4,561 

1,36,499 

9,79,660 

6,449 

2,340' 

1909-10 

70 

6,301 

2,16,261 

13,77,278 

10,471 

6,831 

1910-11 

111 

9,043 

3,71,194 

20,72,413 

19,324 

9,549 

1911-12 

206 

13,148 

6,76,312 

34,83,965 

34,836 

18,833 

1912-13 

343 

24,638 

12,89,338 

59,52,081 

62,620 

30,600 

1913-14 

630 

46,279 

21,47,340 

90.28,622 

1,18,604 

66,239 

1914-15 

725 

56,267 

30,86,747 

131,13,646 

1,61,621 

96,669 

1915-10 

800 

64,293 

44,21,688 

172,53,813 

2,17,976 

1,69,626 

1916-17 

927 






(aptolS-t-17) 
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As elsewhere in India the largest 
nnmber of Societies are credit institu- 
tions numbering 746. They have all 
been steadily progressing without hind- 
rance or set back, as they are the 
easiest to manage, while at the same 
time they supply facile credit to every 
trade and industry. They devote their 
funds for giving loans for the following 
purposes : — 

1. The purchase of seed, manure or 
agricultural implements, 

2. the purchase of cattle and fodder 
for the same, 

3. the manufacture or purchase of 
country carts, 

4. the payment of kandayam (Sirkar 
khist on land), 

6. improvements to lands and pur- 
chase of new lands, 

6. the building, buying or repairing 
of dwelling houses or cattle sheds, 

7. advances to artisans for the 
purchase of implements or the raw 
materials required for their industries, 

8. advances to petty traders for 
purposes of trade, 

9. the payment of prior debts, and 

10. the purchase of food grains and 
other necessaries of life. 

The Societies generally charge the 
following rates of interest on the loans 
granted by them: — 9 per cent on 
mortgages, 10 per cent on suretyship 
loans and 1 2 per cent on what are 
called hand loans, which are granted 
on the known honesty and integrity of 
the borrower for a few days not 
exceeding a month. The market rates 
outside the Society range from 12 to 25 
per cent according to the nature of the 
security ofifered and the conditions 
under which the amount is borrowed. 
By this cheaper credit of the Societies, 
the saving in the shape of interest to 
the members was about Es. 3,78,540/- 
during 1915-10. 

Next in order of importance, after 
Credit Societies, come Stores Societies 
numbering twenty-one. At the end of 
the year 1915-10, they had a member- 
ship of 3800. The total value 
of stores purchased and sold by these 
Societies during the year 1915-10 
amounted to Es. 1,40,034/- and 


Rs. 18,089/- respectively. They have 
been most successful in Bangalore, 
Mysore and in a lesser degree in Kolar. 
They supply a real urban need by the 
sale of pure and unadulterated articles 
at 6xed and reasonable rates in honest 
measure. But their having to contend 
against keen outside competition in the 
market coupled with the difficulties of 
procuring efficient management is in 
the w^ay of the further expansion of this 
branch of distributive co-operation. 

There were 41 Societies classed as 
Productive Societies at the end of 
1915-1 C. The important industry of 
weaving is fostered by 21 of them. The 
value of the total quantity of raw 
materials purchased and finished 
products sold by these Societies during 
the year 1915-ir» was Es. 97,757/- and 
Es. 1,14,780/- respectively. The Chan- 
napatna Lacquer-Ware Factory turns 
out, from wood that was used as fuel, 
admirable toys of lacquer-ware and is 
an indication of the possibilities of this 
branch of co-operation in the future. 
There were seven Societies for the 
manufacture of jaggery and the hulling 
of rice. There were also two Lift 
Irrigation Co-operative Societies. 

Other classes of co-operation in the. 
Mysore State comprise Grain Banks, 
District Associations and House- 
building Societies at Bangalore and 
Mysore 

There are 18 Central Financing 
Institutions in the State registered as 
Co-operative Societies. Fifteen of the^se 
are Federal Banking Unions, two are 
Central Banks and one Provincial 
Bank. The membership in these 
institutions is made up of individuals 
as well as Societies 

The Mysore Provincial Co operative 
Bank, Ltd., was registered in Noveml)er 
1915 in response to a widespread 
demand for a proper Apex Bank in 
Mysore. Its objects are : — 

1. The financing, inspection, super- 
vision and organisation of Co operative 
Societies, 

2. arranging co-operative lectures 
and conferences, 

3. maintaining co-operative libraries, 

4. publishing co-operative literature, 
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5. organising a co-operative service 
for the benefit of persons w’ho are 
working as Office-bearers in Co-opera- 
tive Societies and 

fi. doing all such other acts as are 
incidental to or condiKuve of the pro- 
motion of co-operation in Mysore. 

The share capital of the Bank is 
raised by 2,500 preference shares of 
Es 100/- each available to individuals 
and 2 500 ordinary shares ol Es. 100/- 
each available to Societies. The divi- 
dends are limited to fi per cent both on 
preference and ordinary shares, ])re- 
ferenee shareholders being entitled to 
a dividend of (> per (‘ent, before ordinary 
shareholders get any dividend. Pro- 
vision is made for the grant of rebates 
to the borrowing Societies as an induce- 
ment to prompt repayments. No loans 
are granted to individuals. Half tb(‘ 
seats on the Directorate are reserved for 
the Societies. The constitution pro- 
vides for the gradual elimination of 
individual members at the option of 
the Society nu'iubers. It is intended 
that it should be a Soci<^ty of Societies 
formed by them worked for and by 
thorn and consulting no interests other 
than what are strictly co-ofierative in 
character. 

During the short period of about a 
year and a half since its registration, it 
hnd individual iiicinbers and I 
Society members w^ho had together 
taken up 3,0 10 sliares. It has collected 
a paid up share ca))ital of Es 92,S.^r)/- 
attracted deposits of Ks. 2,31,000/- and 
negotiated w'ith the Mysore l^ank 
for a cash credit r)f Es. 75,000/-. It has 
lent a sum of four lakhs of rupees to 
about JOG Societies chiefly for redeem- 
ing the members of the latter from 
their indebtedness to local money- 
lenders. 

On its educative side, i^ maintains a 
free Heading boom and a (.'/(^-operative 
Library in its promises and is publishing 
the Mysore Co-o|)cr<'itiv(' 1 bulletin, 
which is a iiifuilbly Kannada Journal 
and it ii is published ihv reports of the 
proceedings of I he IM ysoni .Provincial 
(’(>-o))erati\ (; (•oiOe.rencc's of 1915 IG. 

The msjx^ction and the auditing of 
Societies are done in the first instancii 
by departmental Inspectors and 
Honorary Supervisors. Iflie Societies 
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are inspected and their accounts audit- 
ed twice a year by the Inspector. An 
Inspector generally has charge of 30 
Societies, whose welfare he supervises. 
There were 30 Inspectors at the end 
of the year. 

A class of Honorary Supervisors, of 
the status of a retired Taluk Sheristadar 
and the like, has also been helping in 
the supervision of existing Societies. 
Their charge is generally a Taluk in 
which they have served and where they 
possess local knowledge and influence. 
There are over 45 such Supervisors. 

The (;ost of working the Regulation 
during the year 1915-1 0 amounted to 
Ks. (53,870/ . This bears a proportion 
of 38 per cent to the total transactions. 
The Societies themselves spent a sum 
of Its. 1 ,89,053/- on their establishment 
and contingencies. 

For the last six years, during the 
Dusserah season in Mysore, Frovincial 
Co-operative Conferences were held, in 
which hundreds (jf co-operators took 
part. These Conferences had the 


unique privilege of being opened every 
year by H H. Sir Sri Kantirava 
Narasirnharaja Wodiyar Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., the Yuvaraja of Mysore. The 
proceedings helped to disseminate 
correct ideas of the co-operative move- 
ment and fostered its progress. 

The attitude of the public was, in 
the earlier days of the co-operative 
movement, not a favourable one and 
the progress of the movement was 
hindered to a great exent by the 
hostility shown by the Sowcars. Fortu- 
nately the opposition is slowly dying 
out and the attitude of the educated 
public to co-operation is now generally 
one of approval. Some hostility is 
still to be found among village money- 
lenders and they occasionally succeed 
in misrepresenting the objects and re- 
sults of co-operation. But where 
Societies flourish and large sums of 
money are brought from the Central 
Banks to pay off old debts of the 
members, the money-lenders try to 
make friends with the Societies and 



even assist them by depositing a portion 
of their surplus money therein. 

A monthly Bulletin called the Mysore 
Co-operative Bulletin, which is solely 
devoted to co operation, is being pub- 
lished by the Mysore Provincial Co- 
operative Bank, Ltd. The Bulletin 
is being subscribed for by most of the 
Societies. It publishes accounts of Co- 
operative Societies both in and out- 
side the State, besides giving useful 
hints and suggestions for the improve- 
ment of such Societies. 

The Co-operative movernenb owes 
the success that it has achieved to the 
watchful sympathy and encourage- 
ment, which it has received at the 
hands of Their Highnesses the Maha- 
rajah and the Yuvarajah. Besides the 
beneficent administrative measures 
passed by H H. the Maharajah for 
developing co-operation in Mysore, 
His Highness has been evincing a 
keen and personal interest in the 
movement. 
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By S. Eamanath Aiyar, F. S Sc. (Lond.) A' M. R. A. S., Tuivandkum. 


THE COUNTRY 
Physical features. 

Bounded and buttressed on one side 
by a series of mountains which break 
off into elevations of every variety, 
gradually sinking down westwards 
to the level of the low country; 
covered with abundance of superb 
forest ; washed by very many large and 
fine rivers which, often expanding into 
lakes or lagoons, enrich the cocoanut 
gardens or the cultivated fields on their 
banks ; and bordered on the other side 
by an extensive sea-board which affords 
many a safe roadstead for ships, the 
country presents diverse physical con- 
ditions which compel Nature to be 
boundlessly bountiful. It is the happy 
combination of these conditions that 
induced Lord Curzon, during his visit 
to this region, to declare that “ in the 
whole of India, there is no State with 
greater fertility of resources, with 
more picturesque surroundings, with 
ampler opportunities for work, with 
richer prospects of development.'’ 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff describes it as 
‘ one of the fairest and most interest- 
ing realms that Asia has to show’ ; and 
Lord Connemara calls it ‘a fairy land.’ 

Situation and Extent 
It is situated in the south-west 
extremity of the Madras Presidency, 
between latitudes 8® 4’ and 10'^ 22’ N. 
and between longitudes 70^ 12,’ 
and 77° 38* E. It is bounded on 
the north by the Cochin State and 
the Coimbatore District ; on the east 
by the Madura and Tinnevelly Dis- 
tricts; and on the south and west 
by the Arabian Sea. The extreme 
length from north to south is 172 
miles and its extreme breadth is 76 
miles, the total area being 6,370 Sq. 
miles. 


Name and Origin 

This interesting country was 
known under different names at 
different periods of its history. Vanchi 
Desavi or the land of treasure ; 
Bhnrvui Bhumi or the land of charity ; 
Vanuvurnad, abridged into Ven/jd, 
or the land of celestials ; Trlpapur 
or the land of the bearers of the sacred 
feet; Hama Hajyamor, the Kingdom of 
Rama Raja and Kerala or the land of 
cocoanut palms, are some of the names. 
Its ancient denomination is Baram 
Hama Kshetrafn. This was associated 
with the tradition that Malabar (of 
which Travancore forms a part and 
with which it is homogeneous in 
origin, constitution and histoiy) was 
reclaimed by Parasu Rama of the racje 
of Bhrigu, the primeval patriarch of the 
Aryans. Of course the miraculous 
creation of the country by the hurling 
of his axe from Gokarna into the 
Southern Sea, is obviously a Nature- 
myth. In the records of the Geological 
Survey of India, Dr. King refers to an 
old marine terrace on the western 
side of India which must be of a later 
date than theWarkalai beds. Accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, the sea- coast I’an 
along the eastern shore of the big 
Veuibanad Lake. It has been proved 
that the bulk of the Shertala taluk 
was of compartively later formation. 
The action of the littoral currents in 
the seaward dissipation of the mud- 
bank at Alleppey is said to have conti- 
nued down to still later times. Under 
these circumstances, well may Parasu 
Rama’s reclamation of Kerala rank as 
an allegorical representation of the 
natural phenomena. The present name 
of Travancore is the Anglicised form 


was the first indigenous modification 
of the Sanskrit Srivardluutapuri — the 
name which modern Padmamiblm- 
puram, the ancionl capital of the 
countiy, bore when it w'as founded by 
Parasu Rama. 

Mountains 

In consc(|iicnco of the peculiar 
formation of tlie country, one of 
the most marked features is the 
chain of mountains by which it is 
bounded on tlu^ east for about 2U0 
miles, generally spoken of as an 
iin inter ru|)ted continuation of the 
Wi^stern Ghats. These arc5, how^ever, 
separated by the Pal ghat Valley, The 
course of the mountains is very 
irregular. They break into hills of 
various heights. At several j)oiuts, 
they rise to an elevation of over 
8,000 feet al)ove the sea. The aver- 
age altitude of those heights is 4,000 
feet. 'J'he mountains bear different 
names in different parts. The north- 
ern portion is known as the High 
Range or th(^ Anamahiy. Its Sanskrit 
name is Gajasailam or the Elephant 
Hill. It has a remarkable rock two 
miles long and one-fourth of a mile in 
breadth. This is sujiposed to represent 
the elephant sent by a king of the Chola 
country to devastate and destroy the 
beautiful city of Madura. There is a 
ruined temple hewn out of a side of 
the rock, said to have boon destroyed by 
Tippu Sultan. The chief summit, of the 
Ananialay Range is called Anamudi. 
It is 8,000 feet high, and has a climate 
similar to Ootacamund. Further south 
are the Cardamom Hills and the Peerin- 
ade Plateau, In the former, cardamom 
grows abundantly, and the latter is 
called after the Mahomedan Saint, 
Peer Mahomed, who is said to have 
It is the centre of 


of Tiruvitkancode which is a corrup- 
tiOQof Srivazumoode. which ia tura resided there. 
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planting activity. It is largely resorted 
to by the Europeans who have taken 
up, for the purpose, Camp Gorge, 
Ponmudi, Ashambu and other portions 
of the range. Beyond these, the range 
descends to the Shencottah pass. Here 
it is only 800 feet high, but rises to 
4,000 feet further ^oiith and stretches 
for over GO miles. Its termination is 
Agastyakudom or the abode of Agastya. 
Its height is 9,150 feet and on this was 
built, in 1854, an Observatory under 
the direction of Mr. Brown. The 
Boiitherninoftt peak of the Travancore 
Ghat.s is Mahendragiri—the hill from 
the summit of which Hanuman is 
said to have leapt over to Lanka. 

Rivers 

Owing to its mountainous character, 
the country is washed by very many 
small and rapid rivers They rise 
in the mountain slopes, take more 
or loss a westerly or southerly direction 
and discharge themselves into the sea, 
either directly or through the lagoons. 
The bed of the rivers is frequently 
rocky at the elevated parts, but in 
most instances sandy as they approach 
the plains. The banks are, near the 
Ghats, precipitous, but get flatter and 
flatter as they (juit the elevated parts. 
Tliey are successively covered by 
verdant forests, groves of luxuriant 
vegetation or cultivated fields. The 
course of the rivers is winding, 
especially towaids the coast and the 
depth is, on the average, from 12 to 15 
feet. With the beginning of the 
Monsoon, the rivers rapidly swell 
and s|)read without control : but 
they diminish with equal rapidity 
while the violence of the Mon* 
soon draws to a close. By far 
the largest is the Periyar, as its name 
signifies. Its enormous volume of 
water is now diverted into Madura by 
the Periyar Water Works, for which the 
Travancore Governmeut has leased out 
to the British CJovernment over 8,000 
acres of land, above the river-line for 
a cDusideratioii of 40,000 rupoe.s. It 
is worthy of note that Mr. Nelson 
records, in his ‘ Madura Manual,’ 
that tills ])roject was under coiitenqila- 
tion ‘even during tlie days of the 
Madura Naicks/ The Paralayar and 
the Kodayarare the most southern of 


the rivers, which are wholly used up 
by means of dams in irrigating a vast 
extent of land. 

Lakes. 

The lakes may next be viewed. 
It will be seen that a succession 
of lagoons or backwaters extends 
along the coast and forms an important 
means of water communication. “They 
enrich the neighbourhood, unite the 
distant parts and increase the value of 
natural productions by the facility they 
give to carriage. The whole traffic of 
the western part of the country is done 
by them.'* The larger lakes are fed 
by the copious waters of innumerable 
rivers. The smaller ones are merely 
the expansions of the beds of rivers as 
they approach their mouths. The most 
important of the lakes have outlets into 
the sea. These outlets are often closed 
by bars of sand. When the Monsoon 
sets in, the water jumps impatiently 
from the beds of the lakes and either 
breaks through or flows over the bars. 

The Vembanad is the largest lake in 
Travancore, being 32 miles long. Its 
extreme breadth is 9 miles. Its waters 
are swollen by the copious discharge of 
several large rivers into it. This lake 
passes along several taluks of the 
country. In some parts, the soundings 
show considerable depth ; in othei* parts 
the lake is very shallow. It has a small 
island in the centre, known as the 
Pati ram anal or the mysterious mound 
of midnight. It is filled with cocoanut 
plantations or luxuriant vegetation, and 
presents an infinitely charming 
apjiearance. It was, according to 
tradition, called into existence by the 
piety of a Namburi Brahmin who, 
while travelling, jumped out there into 
the lake to perform his religious rites 
at the appointed hour. The Kayam- 
kulam lake is 19 miles long and has 
wide expansions at both the extremities, 
into which the Cochin Canal from the 
north and the Quilon Canal from the 
south open. It has an outlet bar of the 
same name which admits small coasters 
from the Arabian Sea. This made 
Kayamkulam a place of considerable 
coumiercial importance during the 
days of Dutch influence in the 17th 
century. The Ashtaniudi or the lake 
of 8 creeks lies near Quilon. It has 
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also an outlet into the sea thioagh the- 
Nadayara Bar. Among small lakes- 
may be mentioned the Parur lake, 

Roadeteade. 

The Travancore coast is extensive. 
It begins at Cape Comorin and) 
terminates about midway between 
Alleppey and Cochin. The coast is 
generally low and sandy, fringed with 
cocoanut palms. The sealine is bow* 
ever interrupted by the precipitous 
rocks of Cape Comorin, the jutting 
promontories of Kadiapatanam, and 
Vilinjam, the rugged clifEs of Warkalai, 
the narrow reefs of Tangacherry and 
by the wide mouths of several rivers. 
The town of Alleppey is the principal 
seaport of Travancore. It has the 
most remarkable haven of smooth calm 
water called the ‘ mud bay ’ by the 
early navigators. It is a place of con- 
siderable foreign trade and the head- 
quarters of the Commercial Agent to- 
the Travancore Ciovernment. Barta- 
lomeo has put it on record that Allep- 
pey was opened to foreign trade in 1762 
A. D. and mentions the canal which 
runs parallel’ to the coast and back- 
water. It has a light-house 1 00 feet 
above the sea level, visible seawards 
for 15 miles The next important port 
is Quilon, a place of great commercial 
activity and of considerable historical 
importance. Close by, on the margin of 
the sea, lies the small port and British 
possession of Tangacherry which 
has a ilag-staff. Anjengo is another 
small port ^nidway between Quilon 
and Trivandrum. It will be interesting 
to English readers to iearn that it was 
the birthplace of the great historian 
Robert Orme and the chief military 
depot on the west coast during the wars 
of the 18th century. It passed under 
the sway of the British in 1795 and still 
continues to be in their possession. 

Trivandrum, the present capital of 
the State and the seat of the Residency, 
is the next place that affords a safe 
harbour. Farther south is the small 
port of Colachel ; lastly there is Cape 
Comorin, the southernmost extremity. 
It has a natural harbour which is a 
safe roadstead for ships during the 
Monsoons. Steps are being taken to 
develop it into a ffourishing commercial 
port. 
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Climate. 

It has been observed that the 
nueteorological effects of the whole of 
India are, in a small compass, present* 
ed to us in Travancore. Among the 
chief of the different causes to which 
the peculiar climatic characteristics of 
Travancore are ascribed, may be 
mentioned the following (1) its 
situation near the Equator, which 
makes it hotter than other regions, (2) 
its vicinity to the Indian Ocean, which 
prevents the air from becoming either 
too warm or too cold and (3) the in* 
fluence of the mountain ranges which 
shut off the land from the rest of 
India. 

Rainfall. 

The plentiful rainfall brought 
by the South-West Monsoon is caught 
and deposited on the Travancore side 
only. This begins about the middle 
of Edavom and ends in Kanni* 
The showers are heavy ; and frequent 
thunder and lightning prevail. The 
quantity of rain is less in tjie southern 
part of the land and increases along 
the sea-line to the north. The north- 
eastern parts are supplied with rain 
by the effects of the Monsoon in that 
direction. It was in 1836 an Observa- 
tory was established at Trivandrum, on 
a hill about 200 feet above the level of 
the sea. The first meteorological 
observations were made by J ohn 
Caldecott, the first astronomer of 
Travancore. It was during the time of 
Mr. John Brown, his successor, that 
the most extensive observations were 
recorded. The average amount of rain- 
fall varies in different places, being 68 
inches at cape Comorin, 73 at Trivan- 
drum and 94 at Quilon. The highest 
fall on record is in Peermade, where 
the maximum has gone up to 297 
inches. 

Winds 

The country has a constant flow 
of breeze. From Eumbhom to Kanni 
it blows from the west or north- 
west; and during other months it takes 
a more northerly direction. The Kurn- 
bhom Kanni winds are laden with 
moisture and dissolve into rain, 
in the mountainous parts. Mr. 
Bourdillon notes a peculiar case of 


saturation of air with moisture dur- 
ing the continuance of the rains. He 
says ** at Alleppey I have frequently 
noticed a difference of only half a 
degree between the wet and dry bulb 
thermometres.’* The direction of the 
sea-breeze is said to be from the north 
to the west ultimately to the south- 
west, while that of the land winds is 
from the north east and east. The 
sea-breeze sets in violently at times 
and lasts through the year. The land- 
wind blows after sunset and continues 
till the next day noon. It blows rather 
violently at the entrance of the moun- 
tain passes. Through the Aramboly 
pass the high wind rushes forth vehe- 
mently. 

FLORA. 

Owing to the great abundance 
of moisture, we find the country com- 
pletely covered w^ith trees or shrubs 
wherever it is not cleared for culti- 
vation. The Flora of tlie State is 
exceedingly rich and interesting. Mr. 
Bourdillon considers that there is a 
larger percentage of the land of this 
State under forests than in any 
European country or in the United 
States and says that this peculiarity 
is undoubtedly due to the clima- 
tic conditions prevailing hero, the 
abundant rainfall, the regular seasons, 
and the equable and high temperature. 

Floral belts. 

He divides the forest region into 
four classes, namely : (1) heavy 

moist forests of ever green trees, 
(2) land originally covered with 
moist forest, but now overspread 
with trees of various ages, (3) deci- 
duous forests with grass growing 
under the trees and (4) rock and land 
covered with short grass and useless 
for any purpose, except pasture. The 
flora of the first class exhibits an extra- 
ordinary variety of species and extends 
over the slopes of hills covering 
almost a third of the bill (ilateau. 

In the floral belts described above, 
flourishes the aristocracy of noble 
trees which supply the most valuable 
timber, the best Indian fruits and 
other valuable products. Teak, the 
monarch of the woods, is found in 
abundance. It thrives best on the 
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western slope of the hills, Al)Out 
8,000 logs are exported every year to 
countries boycuid the confines of the 
Indian Empire, Tlie beautiful Anjelley 
grows in open forests. The Cedar is 
found on the bank.s of the rivers. 
The Cinnamon, of whif.h there 
are several varieties, is exceedingly 
common on hill-slopes. The Eiuiny, 
which is mucii used for ornamental 
articles of furniture, is largely collected 
at the Bhencottah Forest Depot. The 
Dammerand Nux Vomica,which rapid- 
ly attain a groat size and give a cool 
shade, are wide>ly distril)uted. The 
Banyan grows wild in the country, 
and is much planted for avenues along- 
side of the great siuithern riwid. The 
beautiful Laurel and the graceful 
I’eepul are found everywhere. The 
Blackwood and tho^ I'orsian Lilac, used 
much for furniture, rapidly grow up 
in the Ashiiiul)U Hills and the forest 
glades of Camp Cl urge. Cotton grows 
everywhere from tlui sea-lovel up to 
lliree thou.sand foci higiior. Jack, 
which yiiilds the most valual)le timber, 
yields no less valual)lc fruit. The 
Mango is vcr\ nl ‘utiful, ar,d there are 
several vari(‘ties of it,. '^rh(‘. Ci allnut 
and the Goosebei-ry ai’c very common. 
Barring tlie timber and fruit trees, the, 
l^aliu trees are the cJiiof among the 
cultivated crops that contribute to the 
agricultural wealth of the country. 

Pepper forms llio chief source of 
agricultural wealth. It is well-known 
that the j)C[)p(*.r trade of Travancore 
dates back to Uoman limes, even Jiiuch 
earlier. Within the last fow^ years, 
Tapioca has been introduced and its 
cultivation has been so extended that 
it has also become a staple article of 
food wuth the mas-ics. In the hills, the 
cardamom, which was till quite recently 
a State monopoly, grows spontaneously 
in the shade of the forests. C-ollc^e 
has been introduciul within lliu last 
three or four dccaidcjs but it dnes not 
prosper. J ea and rnld)erlakc kindly 
to th( soil. d'bc. luiropean planters 
make lortunes out of those. Among 
other productions that constitute the 
agricultural flora, may be named the 
plantain, the fiine apple, lime, pome- 
granate, sugar-cane, guava, nutmeg, 
cloves and other garden crops. It is 
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not therefore too much to say that 
Travancore is the Garden of India. 

FAUNA 

The mountains and - forests of 
Travancore afford some of the best 
sport to be got anywhere in India, 
especially of ‘ large game.' There is 
an almost endless variety in the Fauna, 
elephants and tigers for instance 
being so numerous in some parts 
that the hill-men are obliged to build 
their huts on tops of trees. Wild oxen 
and deer, monkeys, crocodiles, fishes 
and insects also abound 

Game Limits. 

The northern boundary of the 
field of game extends from Fyratu- 
malai north-east along the boundary 
between Travancore and Coimbatore, 
as far as the main stream of Paum- 
bar, where the boundary turns 
southwards. Its eastern boundary runs 
from the main stream of Paumbar 
along the Innindary betweenTravancore 
and British India southwards as far as 
the pass from Mlappara to Shivagiri, 
about 10 miles south of Kotharnalai. 
Its southern boundary extends from the 
Shivagiri pass on the east to the south- 
west to the southernmost point of 
the Paradise Plateau. Its western 
boundary lies from north-ward along 
the edge of the dills to the Mount 
Plateau known as Nallathannipara 
Plateau and round its western edge to 
the Mount Estate and so along the 
edge of cliffs to the Granby Estate, the 
Aratliu and the 4‘2nd milestone cutting 
on the Peormude road. Thence it 
extends to the north and includes 
Amarathamed and along the clilis, 
Colahalamed, and again northward 
along the edge of the plateau as far 
as Nagrampara, eastward including 
Palculamed to the junction of the 
Mothirapara river with J^eriyar, thence 
to Munnar on the High Kange and 
thence including all land above 400 feet 
and running west of Anamudi along 
the western edge of Hamilton’s Plateau 
and across the valley of Vyrathumalai. 

This region has been justly called ‘ the 
paradise for sportsmen.' Sir John David 
Bees, a former British Resident, des- 
cribes thus the unique character of the 
spot: the night spent oil the way re- 


call the Inferno, the days are those of 
Paradise when once the hills are 
reached, and the traveller rides through 
shady forest under a leafy canopy, 
only admitting the sunshine by infre- 
quent shafts ; every support of the lofty 
roof, a tall pillar tree with a green 
Corinthian capitaljestooned with vines 
and creeping plants, and the floor 
covered with an undergrowth of tree- 
ferns, cycas and flowering shrubs or 
the graceful cardamom whose smooth 
glistening oblong leaves wave tremu- 
lously in light breezes, which hardly 
stir the firmer foliage of the trees. 
Above, black monkeys leap joyously 
from tree to tree ; Malabar squirrels 
jump out, the yellow fur of their 
stomachs and the red fur of their backs 
gleaming in the sun-shine which 
catches the taller trees ; wood pigeons flit 
through the sylvan aisles : jungle fowls 
cackle ; wood-peckers tap the tree 
trunks, and cicadas shrilly whistle ; 
and yet the general effect is one of 
silence. In the morning hours one 
might well call these forests the mys- 
terious temple of the dawn.** 

Game 

This includes bison, sambhur, 
bex, mouse- deer, hares, deer, jungle- 
fowl, peafowl, quail, and such 
other birds. Along with other wild 
animals elephants, whose ivory is a 
source of State revenue, are numer- 
ous and tigers, leopards, bears, horned 
antelopes, porcupines and monkeys of 
varied species are common. Elephants 
are abundant all along the Western 
Ghats, especially on the Anamalai 
Hills, named so from that circumstance. 
They are captured and tamed by a 
Government establishment : some- 
times taken in pitfalls dug for the pur- 
pose, sometimes driven into large 
enclosures called Keddahs. They are 
largely used for the transport of timber 
from forests to river-banks. As a 
badge, the elephant represents the 
Chera and the Chola dynasties. It is the 
emblem of the Royal House of Travan- 
core. 

THE PEOPLE. 

Early moyements and Hill Tribes. 

Of the original inhabitants we know 
very little. They have to be looked for 
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among the Hill tribes who are suppose d 
to be the aborigines. They number 
between 8,000 and 10,000 persons, 
and are split up into 12 or 14 tribes, 
who dwell apart in isolated tracts. The 
Eanies inhabit the patches of forest 
about the basins of the rivers. The 
Pallars are found along the neighbour- 
ing woods of the Kulakada and the 
Atchencoil rivers. The Malayadayars, 
called also Moodavanmars, frequent 
the bill-fastnesses of Nanattapara, 
Chengamanad and Neriamangalam. 
The Hill Pandarams live in caves 
found along the mountain course of 
the Parnba. The Kochuvalens occupy 
the forest regions lying alongside of 
the Banni. The Ulladans tenant the 
elevations round which winds the 
Palayi river. Along the foot of the 
hills from the Periyar to Thodupuzhai, 
the Arayans (known also as Vailanmars 
and often called Mala- Arayans or Lords 
of the Hills) are scattered in numerous 
camps. They and the Uralies in large 
numbers wander over the Thodupuzhai 
Hills, and were at an early date the 
property of the Alwancherry Thambra- 
kal, the recognized chief of the later 
Numboori immigrants. The Cardamom 
Hills form the habitat of the Pallyars. 
The Mannans are most numerous on 
the hills east of the Periyar up to the 
foot of the High Range, while the 
slopes of the High Range contain the 
bulk of the Muthuvans. 

Of these tribes, the last three speak 
a language more akin to Tamil than 
Malayalam, and freely intermarry with 
the Tamils. They have, probably, 
immigrated from the Tamil country. 
Mr. Munro states that Mannans are 
said to be descended from men of the 
Tamil country,’ and on certain days 
perform * Puja ' to the tools of their 
ancestors. They claim superiority 
over the other tribes and are tall, sturdy 
and fair-featured. 

The other tribes are all indigenous 
to the land. They are dark-skinned, 
short-nosed, thick-lipped, and possess 
the worst features of all. Their 
ancestors probably betook themselves 
to the forest to escape from the yoke of 
slavery, under which their Pulaya 
brethren of the East Coast suffer even 
to this day. They speak Malayalam 
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:aiid are broken up into numerous units 

kudies. They do not intermarry. 
Each village has its own headman. 
Among the Muthuvans and the 
Mannans, the leadership is hereditary. 
The produce of the wilderness and the 
spoils of the' chase afford maintenance 
to the majority of them. Some, how- 
ever, own patches of cultivated land 
and raise plantains, tapioca, yams, chil- 
4ies, etc. They are excellent trackers, 
expert in clearing paths and invaluable 
guides to travellers. They are employed 
to gather honey, ivory, cardamoms etc., 
for the forest dep6ts. They are 
^animists who assign to every grotto, 
herb or plant a spirit. They are afraid 
that these evil spirits may emerge out 
of darkness and swallow them up. On 
this ground, many pieces of forest are 
left uncultivated. • 

The Cherumar. 

Besides the jungle tribes who wan- 
•der over the mountains, those brought 
under predial bondage by the succes- 
sive waves of later settlers go 
under the generic title of Cherumar. 
This class is represented by the 
Pulayas, the Pariahs, the Vedans and 
the Ulladars, each of whom, influenced 
by the prejudices of caste, is split 
up into distinct clans Though the 
yoke of hereditary slavery has been 
removed, they, as a class, still remain 
in a state of social degradation. 

They constitute a distinct racial unit, 
which has its own sub-divisions, its 
•own traditions and its own jealousy of 
the encroachment of other low castes. 
They are by occupation the indus- 
trious and faithful servants of the 
the Nair agriculturists. They live in 
scattered dwellings and are left wholly 
to nature. The Christian missionaries 
were the first to admit them to equal 
rights and privileges with the other 
•classes of the population, in their schools 
and churches. 

The Ghovae. 

The first immigrants brought with 
them the palm tree. They bear different 
names in different parts of the country. 
In South Travancore and 0^ the other 
side of the Ghats they go under the 
name of Shanars. In Central Tra- 
vancore they are known as Havas ; in 


North Travancore as Choganmars ; in 
Malabar as Tiyyas and in South Canara 
as Bilwas, a slightly modified form of 
the term Hava. Their name is com- 
monly derived from a root meaning 
an island ; and the common tradition is 
that they came to the West Coast from 
Ceylon. Mr. Stewart, the Superinten- 
dent of the Madras Census of 1891, 
thinks that probably the connecting 
link between the word ‘ Dweepam ' and 
‘ Tiyya ’ survives in the caste name 
‘Divas,’ which is returned from South 
Canara. In support of this theory 
Dr Caldwell, the great Missionary scho- 
lar of South India, observes that the 
general and natural course of migration 
would doubtless be from the mainland 
to the island, but there might occasion- 
ally have been reflex waves of migra- 
tion even in the earliest times, as there 
certainly were later on. Traces of these 
migrations survive in the existence, in 
Tinnevelly and on the West Coast, of 
castes whose traditions and, in some 
instances, oven whose names connect 
them with Ceylon. Their hereditary 
occupation is palm-cultivation and 
toddy-drawing. The majority of them 
confine themselves to the labour 
appointed to the race ; but a consider- 
able number has taken to agriculture 
or trade. They reduced the remnants 
of the vanquished aboriginal tribes to 
slavery. 

The Dravidian deiuonolatry is retain- 
ed by them. Of all the Indian tribes, 
they have given the largest number of 
converts to Christianity. They are a 
hard-working and industrious people 
and form the best type of the peasant 
population. They now form a solid 
community which has by strenuous 
efforts been released from the bondage 
of centuries. Large number.s of them 
now possess a fairly good culture ; and 
we find them among the authors, 
editors, doctors, and (Toverninont 
servants of the country 

The Naira 

They formed the military nobility 
of the land. They wore hereditary 
warriors. In former times each petty 
Eajah ruled his own portion of the 
territory designated a Naud, and 
he was named Nauduvazhi who had 
at least 100 Nairs under him. Next 
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in rank were some other still smaller 
rulers, called Uesavazlii (the military 
chief of a Desaiu). Archery and 
swordsmanship were taught to every 
Nair. Every Nair of a certain age 
was bound to undergo training in 
arms and serve as a soldier. This 
process of training is called 
and each batch of the class consists 
of 200 men. Such batches were 
numerous. The system of training is 
known as Kalari, which obtains here 
and there to the present day. Seventy- 
two families of Madaml)iinars appear 
to have played a conspicuous part in 
promulgating this system. Under 
them the practice of archery was not 
only greatly improved hut generally 
diffused throughout the country. To 
theMadambi belongs the right of tying 
the thali during marriages in every 
Nair house, situated within his Kara. 
There is quite a mass of historic and 
contemporary evidence in support of 
their military efficiency. 

The famons traveller Ibn Batiita 
who was the chief Judge of the court 
of Mahomed Toghlak at Delhi and who 
visited Quilon owing to a shipwreck 
says : — 

“ In the country of Malabar 
are twelve Kings ; the greatest of 
whom has 50,000 troops at his com- 
mand, the least 5,000 or thereabout. 
That which separates the district of 
one king from that of another is a 
wooden gate upon which is written 
‘ The gate of safety such a one’ ” ( I d25 
A.D.) 

Al])honso All)Uf]Ucrque, the Portu- 
guese conqueror, who came to 
Quilon in 150-1 and established a fac 
tory there says : — “ The King of 
Coiilao was a very honest man and very 
gallant and m the war which he car- 
ried on with the King of Narasinga, 
who had many soldiers both horse and 
foot, he attacked with 00,000 archers 
and overcame him.” 

In the Calendar of State papers 
(Colonial Senes, 1 5i 0- 1 5 Hi, edited by 
Sainsbury) i^^tfereiice is made to the 
great war the I'ortuguese had with 
the Queen of the Kupakas — a war in 
which the Nair army played a promi- 
nent part. Van Rheed, the Dutch 
Governor of Quilon, refers to the 
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Princess of Assingal as being in close 
alliance with the Hon'ble E.T. Com- 
pany and always able with her armed 
force to make the foes flee before her. 
In 1G61, six thousand native troops 
took part in opposing the Dutch 
Admiral Van Goensat Purakad, where 
the bombardment lasted for 14 days. 
Captain «Tobn Nieuhoff, in describing 
his visit to the Queen of Quilon, 
refers to the Chief Commander of the 
troops, Martanda Pillai (Matta De 
Pulo), and says that the Queen had a 
guard of 100 Nair soldiers, all clad 
after the Malabar fashion. Referring 
to the King, he says that the Sovereign 
prince is very large of body and of a 
stern countenance and that he keeps 
constantly 1,200 Nair soldiers in pay. 
His residence is surrounded with an 
earthen wall 20 ft. high. 

So late as the 18th century, there 
were with the Maha Rajah Rama 
Varma, a liundred thousand soldiers — 
Nairs armed with bows, spears, swords 
and battle-axes. The Meenachil relics 
show that the Kutanaud Rajah, who 
governed it then, had under him lb 
Madainbimars, who formed his military 
council. The descendants of the 
Awalur Panicker, the commander of 
of the forces at Aryad, still draw a 
pension from the Government The 
Alwaye archives disclose that Pular 
Kat Kaiinal, Chennat Padanair and 
Kalatl)il Kartha were the military 
leaders at the time. 

We have in the Vela Kali a survival 
of the ancient fight and the ancient 
military costume of the Nairs. The 
Onam combats are the relics of their 
military ardour; and the military chief 
was hound to assemble the Nairs 
of his district every year to exhibit a 
mock coml)at with those of another 
district, in the presence of the Rajah. 
The combats, in which well-trained 
pugilists took part, were either in the 
nature of duels or of faction fights. 
Fr. Partolomeo, who lived and wrote 
at the end of the 18th century, says : 

“ The men, particularly "those w^ho are 
young, form themselves into two parties 
and shoot at each other wdth arrows. 
These arrows are blunted but exceed- 
ingly strong and are discharged with 
such force that a considerable number 


are generally wounded on both sides. 
These games have a great likeness to 
the Ceralia and Juvenalia of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans.'' This is borne 
out by James Forbes also in his 
‘Oriental Memoirs.* Mr. Johnson in 
his ‘ Relation of the most Famous 
Kingdom in the World,' eulogises the 
Nairs as ready soldiers and says that 
their continual delight is in their 
weapons and in their persuading 
themselves that *' no nation goeth 
beyond them in skill and dexterity." 
The British General, Sir Hector Munro, 
has placed it on record that " they point 
their guns well and fire them well also," 
though latterly, as Mr. Logan laments, 
the martial spirit of the Nairs in these 
piping times of peace has quite died 
out for want of exercise. Hence it 
is that the duties of the present-day 
Nair Brigade, a remnant of the army 
disbanded after the insurrection of 
1808 A.D., consist in guarding forts, 
palaces, treasuries, jails, pagodas, 
stores, and cutcheries; in assisting 
civil officers, in repressing riots or 
tumults ; and in furnishing escorts for 
the members of the Royal Family and 
on public and State occasions. Thus it 
will be seen that till about a hundred 
years ago, the Nairs were essentially 
military. 

The following extract from an old 
Vattezhuttu document discribes the 
appearance and apparel of the Nairs : 
"Long beard and moustaches, forehead 
besmeared with ashes, cloth worn as 
Palathar (tlie lower end being drawn 
backwards between the thighs and 
fastened to the binder part of the 
waist), one piece of cloth worn above 
the Palathar, wooden sandals, long 
hair, grave speech, broad chest, strong 
physique, long stout arms, ab e to 
shatter the furious lion's skull and 
ever prepared to fight. Thou, Oh ! 
Nakuthafiy art the personification of 
hardy might." 

Several old Malayalam writings show 
that Nair women wore the Pambadam 
— a kind of ear ornament which marks 
out the Dravidian women folk on the 
other side of the Ghats. In North 
Travancore a colony, of Nairs, who call 
themselves Tamil Sudras, survives to 
this day and serves to show in every 


respect the intannediate etage in 
fusion of manners and customSf from 
which the present-day life of the Nairs 
has evolved. The evidence from 
language as to the race movement 
accords with this Dravidian affinity. 
The Vattezhuttu or Original Tamil 
Alphabet was used throughout the 
peninsula south of Tanjore, including 
South Malabar and Travancore. Til{ 
about the end of the 17tb century 
was in general use. The substantial 
^ identity of old Malayalam with 
old Tamil has been proved by 
the ancient inscriptions in Travancore 
and Cochin. The Folk-song poetry 
also indicates the direction from the 
South. From the primitive specimens 
of the Nairs, from their costume 
and customs, from the identity of 
language, from even the survival of 
patriarchy, as in the case of the Tamil 
Sudras alluded to above, and from 
numerous other circumstances, the 
the probability of the Nairs having 
formed part of the Dravidian com- 
munity in the plains is preponderating. 
They are Dravidian in the sense that 
there is no extraneous influence over 
them, other than that of latter-day 
civilization and institutions. 

They are serpent-worshippers ; they 
hold serpents in great veneration, and 
a corner of the compound of every 
wealthy Taravaud is set apart for their 
abode. There are thousands of such 
groves or kaoufi in the country, and the 
worship of the serpent-gods, deemed 
necessary for the affluence and pros- 
perity of the household, obtains to the 
present day Within the limits of this 
sacred grove, serpent idols are put up on 
a stone basement called Ohitrakudam 
built for the purpose. These idols are 
propitiated with periodical o.fferings, 
by the eldest female member of tlxe 
house. On such occasions, the 
Valluvar or the Kurup sings and dances. 

Taravaud 

This is the name which denotes 
the system of their domestic life. Any 
number of private families may be 
comprised Jn a Taravaud. Every 
member of a Taravaud has an equal 
share in the common stock — the in- 
fant as much as the aged^ as haa 
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1>66n notod in the ^Ethnology seotion 
of this Encyclopaedia. No member 
can claim his share, but the Taravaud 
as a body can make such division 
as it pleases of the common stock. 
When partition takes place, the 
Taravaud becomes split up into as 
many Taiavauds as the members may 
have arranged to form among them- 
selves. In the Taravaud the entire pro- 
perty is managed by its senior member 
or Earnavan for the benefit of the 
whole family. He becomes its bead 
by birth and resembles the father of a 
Brahmin family in respect of his 
rights and obligations. He has equal 
interest with the other members and 
is the guardian and representative 
of the property of every member, within 
the Taravaud. He should decide what 
family ceremonies are necessary. • He 
cannot renounce his rights and, as the 
head of the family, has entire control 
over the property. He may assign it 
for maintenance. He may delegate 
and resume its management. He may 
resume property allotted for mainten- 
ance, or before proceeding otherwise 
he may narrow his rights. He can 
hold private property, but cannot 
alienate the Taravaud property, without 
the consent of the other members. He 
is removable for mismanagement, for 
extravagance, for disregarding the 
family interests or for incapacity, but 
not for any bingLe act of misfeasance 
If removed, he is eligible for mainten- 
ance by the Taravaud. 

All Taravauds follow the Marumak- 
kathayamlaw of inheritance by which, 
though the property is held in theory 
to vest in the females only, the males 
and females have equal rights. Practi- 
cally the males are co- sharers with the 
females. Under this a man’s property 
goes to his sisters, sister’s sons, sister’s 
daughters, mother, mother’s sisters, 
their children, maternal grandmother, 
her sisters and their children. This 
system owes its origin, among other 
things, to the constitution and condition 
of the Nair society in the early times, 
to the peculiar system of land tenure 
then in vogue and to the genius of the 
government of the ancient Bajahs. 
Hr. Logan says that this system was 
adopted to prevent alienation of pro- 


perty. Certainly there is much to 
commend itself in the prevention of the 
alienation of property brought about by 
the system ; but that was only an effect 
that followed from it and not the cause 
of the arrangement. Mr. Logan him- 
self adds : “ the system had also 
much to commend itself in a society or- 
ganised, as it then was, when theNairs 
were the protectors of the State and 
could seldom, except in old age, settle 
down to manage their own affairs.” 
The Nair community is sub-divided 
into a number of castes and 
sub-castes — such as Kireathill Nair 
or the house steward who held, in 
times of yore, high offices in the Civil 
and Military services of the country, 
the lliakkar or tenants attached to 
Brahmin llloms, the borubhakar 
rendering feudal service in Kbhatri\a 
families, the Fadanair or the warrior 
clan, the Manavalan or the agricul- 
turist branch, and the Faliichanair or 
the bearers of the palanquins of the 
princes and chiefs. It is encouraging 
to find that notwithstanding such 
innumerable social and racial barriers, 
the community as a whole is adapting 
itself, with ramarkable alacrity, to the 
altered conditions engendered by 
contact with the progressive civiliza- 
tion of the West. 

The Malabar Brahmins or the 
Mambudris 

They form the foremost landed 
aristocracy. They are the first Brah- 
min Colonists with whom Parasu 
Bama is said to have peopled the 
land of his reclamation. The Parasu 
Bama tradition about the social and 
political organization of the country 
is preserved in Sahyadri Khandaui of 
the bkanda Purana, in the bankara 
Smrithi which is the great Teacher’s 
epitome of lihargava bmrithi or the 
ordinances of Bhargava or Parasu 
Bama and in the Kerala Mahatmya^ 
Keral Oolpathi and other works. The 
heroic figure of Parasu Bama has con- 
tinued to inspire literary men down to 
our own times and it is a remarkable 
fact that the deeds of the sworn enemy 
of of the Kshatriyas form the subject 
of Parasu Kama Vijayam by a leading 
Eshatriya who, by the qualities of 
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his genius, is known as the Kerala 
Kalidasa. 

As a common inheritance of the 
people, the tradition has passed into 
their every-day life. allowing 

for what the critic's of the tradition 
desire, the fact remains that Parasu 
Kama is a profound reality. Parasu 
Rama’s campaigns against the Ksha- 
triyas probably signalise the struggle 
between the Church and the State., 
which has arisen every wliere in 
the early history of the world. In 
Europe, the State got the better of 
the Church, while in India, the Church 
got the hotter of tlie State. Hence, 
the supremacy of Mte priests came to 
bo established, it is ijmte in keeping 
witli the histori(!al trend of i wonts tliat 
the Brahmins headed by Parasu Kama 
became earl) settlers in the new-found 
land. VV^hether it was made a gift 
of or not, it is very clear that the 
Brahmiu.s acquired their title by 
occupation according to the idea 
propounded by IMauu in the following 
words Sages w lh) know former 
times pronounce cultivated lands to be 
the property of him who cut away the 
wood or who cleared and tilled it.” 
There was apparently none to compete 
with the |)owerful priestly race for the 
lordship of the land. And if their 
ecclesiastical pursuits prevented them 
from taking to the plough, the condition 
of society at the time largtily favoured 
the utilisation of the services of other 
classes of peo[)li^ as their tenauts-at- 
will. 

In their statistical memoirs, Messrs 
Ward and Conner truly observe that 
if lieraia was not created for the 
priesthood, it was at least early 
adjudged to their obedience Mr. K.C. 
Dutt says : — ” Still further rolled 
away the waves of Aryan influence and 
the country beyond the Krishna river 
received Aryan civilization and religion. 
Three Kingdoms, tliosii of the Cholas, 
the Cheras and tlic i'aiidyas, had 
arisen in the exiicuuc south of India 
several centuries liefore the Christian 
era, and tlie\ existed side by side for 
several centuries.” Prof. McCrindle 
avers : ” the Brahmins of bouth India 

appear in those days to have consisted 
of a number of communities settled in 
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separate parts of the country and 
independent of each other ” This, as 
Lassen remarks, is in harmony with 
the tradition, according to which the 
Aryan Brahmins were represented as 
having been settled by Parasu Kama 
in 04 villages. It is to the inhabitants 
of one of these villages that Ludovice 
X)i Varthema, who left Europe for India 
in 150*2, refers when he writes : The 
first class of pagans in Calicut are called 
Brahmins. The second Kaeri (Nairs).” 

Modern Chenganoor was the 
southernmost of the 04 villages, into 
which Kerala was divided at the time 
of Parasu Kama. After the fall of the 
Hakshapurushu or protectorate, it was 
governed by 18 rich Brahmin Jenmis. 
in those days, all thi'. lands were owned 
by the Brahmin Jeiunis and some of 
them like the Edamana Pandathril had 
territorial control, as manifest from 
their writs which conclude with 
“ DesaUipaihi so and so.” 

In these circumstances, it is absurd 
to ignore the Brahmin inroad under 
i^aiasu Kama, which infiuenced society 
and religion, and changed the course 
of progress in diverse ways. However 
apocryphal Parasu Kama’s gift of 
lands to the Kambiiris be, we have 
authentic records of gifts of lands to 
them by the reigning Sovereigns. Down 
recently, as on the 27th Chiugom 
Ut’2 M. E., the Maha Kajah issued a 
Koyal Htti making a gilt of considera- 
ble landed properties to the Namburis 
of Cheppuiam, Pcrumanam and 
Irinjalakkuda gramams. The gifts 
comprised not merely lands but also 
dignities and offices This shows how 
the spirit of the Parasu Kama tradition 
has not been lost in the policy of the 
latter-day rulers. 

The JS’amburis soon founded villages 
and temples and began to exercise 
great inliuonce at the Court of the 
Malabar Kings. In the early history 
of the Kamburi caste we find a divi- 
sion into two parties : namely, the 
Punniyur congregation, following the 
\'aishnavite faith and the Chovur fac- 
tion, adopting that of 8iva. The latter 
finally prevailed and has since been 
incorporated with the Vedanta doctrine 
of Sankaracharya, himself believed to 
have been a Namburi. The organiza- 


tion of the Numburis is by gramas or 
villages, as that of Nairs is by Taras or 
lands. The N amburi community of the 
present day is split up into two religious 
factions, namely, the Tirunavai 
group and the Trichur league, each 
presided over by a Vadyar or high 
priest. The highest order of the Nam- 
buris is called the Namburipad or one 
who has performed a public sacrifice. 
The illustrious house of Alvancherry 
Tamprakel stands foremost in rank and 
exercises even now the right of 
ministration on the coronation day of 
the Rulers of Travancore and Cochin. 
Eight such families of religious reputa- 
tion exist to this day under the name 
of Ashtagrahtil Adhyar. Besides these 
there are certain classes of Numburis 
who have forfeited their original status 
on account of their having pursued 
callings independent of the study of 
the Vedas. Such are the physician 
Namburis known as Ashtagraha 
Vaidyar or eight families of physicians, 
who, having from ancient times 
devoted themselves to the study of 
medicine, are recognized and resorted 
to by the people as hereditary 
physicians. Such are again the 
soldier Namburis called Sasthran- 
gakars, who constituted the ancient 
militia of 3,600 men named the 
Kakshapurushas or protectors of the 
realm. The Sasthrakali or perfor- 
mance with swords and shields, 
obtains to this day. Such are also the 
Sankethika Namburis who, not pre- 
pared for the initial troubles incidental 
to colonization, went back to the 
land they came from, but returned 
when order was restored and peace 
began to reign. Under this class 
are included the Tiruvalla Desis 
or those who betook themselves to the 
place of that name and the Karnat and 
Tulu Desis, who immigrated to the 
southern districts. These are some of 
the main divisions of the Namburi 
classes of to-day. 

Sir Seshaiah Sastri hits off most 
happily the leading traits of this 
class of people when he writes : 
“ The proud Namburi Brahmin land- 
lord, who traces his ancestry and tenure 
through several thousands of years and 
whose anxiety to preserve the dignity 
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of the family is indicated by the strict 
law of entail by which the disintegra- 
tion of his property is prevented, is yet 
a victim of indebtedness caused chiefly 
as elsewhere by the variously expensive 
character of the marriage of his daugh- 
ter and by his unbounded charity and 
hospitality.” 

The Namburis are extensive land- 
owners, often of immense wealth. The 
family property is owned and enjoyed 
in common by ail the members of the 
family. Division of the family pro- 
perty is forbidden. It is rarely or 
never practised. The law of inheritance 
is Makkathayam by which the sons 
are the legal heirs of a man’s property. 
The eldest son inherits the father’s 
wealth. Others merely claim support 
from him. Those who can claim such 
support are the males of the family, 
their wives, their virgin daughters and 
widows while residing in the houses. 
Owing to the expensive character of 
marriage, which is due to the practice 
of making large endowments to the 
bridegroom, as well as to the anxiety 
to let the property pass undivided, the 
eldest son alone is allowed to marry. 
If he be without issue he may marry 
one or two additional wives. If the 
eldest brother still have no children or 
die without issue, the next in succes- 
sion may marry and so on. When the 
family is in danger of extinction, it is 
the common practice to give the 
daughter of the house in marriage to 
a Namburi and to take him into the 
Illom, which is the name of the 
Namburi’s house. This is known as 
‘ Saravasvadbam ’ marriage, accord- 
ing to which the whole estate of the 
father in law passes after his death to 
the management of his son-in-law. 
He is not entitled to any property, if he 
fails to beget any issue. This is pecu- 
liar to Namburis alone. Adoption is 
also made to perpetuate a Namburi 
family in the following three ways : — 
1. ‘ Patukayyil ’ adoption or one in 
which five persons take part, 2. ‘ Cha- 
mathu, * adoption in which a pan of 
sacred twigs of Ficus religiosa is burnt 
and 3. ‘ Koodivachu * adoption in 

which a surviving widow or an old man 
adopts an heir by merely taking him 
to the house. Mr. J. D. Mayne aaya 
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that the last form of adoption obtains 
in the Mithila country under the name 
of Krithrima adoption. The women 
of the' Namburis are called Anthar- 
janams or inside folks and are guarded 
with jealousy. The institution of 
caste investigation or a court of enquiry 
in case of adultery, the terrible 
method of pronouncing sentence 
against an adulteress, the disposal of 
children after a guilty career, the 
ordeal that suspected persons have to 
undergo, and their loss of caste and 
social position point to a very severe 
phase of their social peculiarities. The 
adoption of the front tuft, the celebra- 
tion of the Samavartanam at a late age, 
the introduction of a peculiar intonation 
in the recitation of the Veda, the wear- 
ing of a single Yagnopavitarn instead 
of two as the outward emblem of a 
married man, the option of all sons 
save the eldest to marry or not, the 
sufficiency of feeding a single Brahmin 
instead of two at the Sraddham are a 
few of their peculiar observances, 
which mark them out from the Brah- 
mins of the East Coast. And yet in 
the words of the State Manual, the 
marrying after puberty, the keeping of 
the hair and the putting on of the 
sandal paste caste marks on the fore- 
head by the widows, the wearing of 
white clothes among husband-living 
women, the marrying on Saturdays, 
the fixing of a Muhurtam (auspicious 
hour) for the SaTichayanam and other 
practices of the Malabar colonists to- 
day represent an epoch of history in 
the old country now quite forgotten. 

In the following fervent wish of 
Mr. Faucett about the Brahmins 
-expressed in the Madras Museum 
Bulletin all may therefore join : — 
“ Long may they remain as they are, 
untouched by what we hear called 
^ progress', but which is really change 
— for better or worse, who knows 
Long may they be what they are, the 
mly undisturbed vestiges of Vedio 
Brahminism.** 

The Census figures show a decline 
in their numerical strength ; and, what 
is worse, this tendency to decline is 
eeen in their material condition too. 
Whatever the cause, the latest verdict 
is as follows : ** During the past two 


decades, they have executed as many as 
2,736 Kanapattam documents involv- 
ing about 8,000 acres of land, which 
till then remained inalienated, while 
they have heavily encumbered Jenmam 
lands covering an area of about 6,000 
acres, and absolutely parted with their 
rights over 1,500 acres approximately. 
The total amount of indebtedness, 
excluding Kanam transactions, may 
be estimated at about 10 lacs of rupees. 
This may not be much when compared 
with the capitalized wealth of their 
estates in the country. All the same 
it behoves these Namburis, who have 
been landlords of great antiquity, to 
bestir themselves and make every 
endeavour to cease to be the victims 
of such indebtedness. 

The Koil Thampurans 
The local Kshatriya nobility, these 
are the offspring of Namburi Brahmins 
by Kshatriya women. It was a 
Koil Thampuran of Thattari Koil- 
agam who bi*oiighfe two princesses 
to Travancore in 856 M. E. These 
princesses were shortly afterwards 
adopted into the Royal House. One 
of them gave birth to the great 
Rajah, Marthanda Varma, to whom the 
country owes its present territorial 
extent. It was only after the grant of 
the Kilimanur estate in 903 M E to 
the members of the Koil Thampuran's 
family in recognition of his meritorious 
services, that the Thattari Koilagam 
finally established itself in Travancore. 
From the time of Rajah Marthanda 
Varma down to the regency of Parvathi 
Rani, all the sovereigns of Travancore 
were descended from the Koil 'i’ham- 
purans of Kilimanur. The other 
families of Koil Thainfmrans entered 
Travancore as refugees during the 
invasion of Malabar by the Mysore 
tyrants Rama Varma Rajah, who 
reigned in Travancore at that time, 
most magnanimously received them 
into his protection. 

The Thampurans or Rajahs 

The offspring of Koil Thampurans 
by Ksliatriya women are the liajahs. At 
the time of the conquest of Travancore 
the petty Rajahs were all deposed and 
pensioned. The descendants of the.se 
Rajahs can be seen throughout North 
Travancore They live in seven dis- 
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tinct families of innocQiit and gentle 
nobles, of which soma alone as those at 
Mavelikarai, are in good and tolerably 
affluent circum-itaaces. But Die con- 
dition of the majority of Dicm is not 
much better than that of tlioii plobian 
neighbours, from whom they still love 
to exact all the formalities and the 
ceremonies of Court. Those who 
cast off their supposed position in 
society and do not think it beneath 
their dignity to associate themselves 
with the common people and study 
in the ordinary schools and colleges 
have come off* giorioii.sly and are lilling 
with credit places of responsibility 
both in Travancore and m British 
India. 

The East Coast or Non-Malayala 
Brahmins 

The orthodox piety of a long line 
of Maharajahs inspired by the tradi- 
tions of the past is responsible for the 
exodus of this class of Brahmins. As 
custodians of and exfierts in the V’^edic 
literature and religious rites, these were 
invited for spiritual purposes. The 
Palace Purohit and Pandit known as 
Dikslutar or Chaplain and the Vedic 
reciters, who follow the Maharajah 
for service in the temple, represent the 
class of people brought down for 
religious purposes. 

Unlike the Namburis these later 
arrivals retain intact all tlxe character- 
istics [loculiar to the Aryan type, of 
wliicb they are the true x'oproseiitatives. 
If Parasii Rama’s gift of land to the 
earlier immigrants be apocryphal, 
Rama Rajah’s gift of lands to these later 
Colonists furnishes its authentic sequel 
in modern times. The Royal writ of 
25th Makaram 928 M. E. relates to 
the gifts of lands and appurtenances 
to the Brahmins at Mahadanapiiram. 
The Royal writ of 4th Puratasi 940 
M. K. records the grant of lands as 
Danamto the Brahmins to settle them- 
selves in Asrarnom. According to the 
Royal writ dated 8th Puratasi 949 M.E. 
lands wcfC granted as Artha Danam 
to the Brahmin villagers of Parva- 
thipurarii. An order of 1004 M. E. 
records that it was not usual to 
levy any tax on house-sites in Brahmin 
villages. The Brahmadaijom and Bhat- 
taorithi tenures in the Shencotitah 
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taluk prove likewise the genesis of 
these Pandy Brahmin Colonists. The 
King’s gifts were confined only to the 
learned Pandits who visited his Court 
or to Purohits who led pure lives of 
piety and sanctity. There is nothing 
phenomenal or class-favouring in such 
gifts. For, gifts of lands have been 
made even to the Christian mission- 
aries for educational and medioal 
purposes. The acts of gift therefore 
reflect only the spirit of the times in 
the encouragement of everything 
meritorious. I'be tradition of the 
Naujburi Uakshapurushas or pro- 
tectors of the realm reclaimed by 
Parasu Kama finds and furnishes its 
historical parallel in the creation of 
modern Tmvancore by the efforts of 
these iieople. 

In the words of ‘ The State Manual/ 

Travaneore owes its present high 
position to the courage, ability and 
fidelity of many East Coast Brahmins 
in the |)ast ” Their work in Travan- 
core forms an integral portion of its 
modern history and will be properly 
treated under that head. 

Such arc some of the leading layers 
that make up society in this ancient 
land. The heterogeneous eUunents 
that interpose them and coinjiose their 
different sub-divisions are determined 
on the caste basis of religion and will 
therefore 1)0 referred to under that 
head. The non- Hindu section of the 
people will likewise be dealt with in 
the sections on Christianity and 
Mahomedanisin. 

KELIGION 

The principal religions of the people 
are Hinduism, Christianity, and Maho- 
medanism. 

HINDUISM 

The bulk of the people profess 
Hinduism, which is the State Religion. 
The dodication of the whole .State by the 
great Rama Varma in U Jo M. E. to Sri 
Padmanabha, the Guardian God of the 
land, and the assumption of sovereignty 
l)y hiin as Sree Padmanabha Dasa or 
the \ iceregent of the deit}% (a title re- 
tained to the present day) afford a strik- 
ing proof of the State being subordinate 
to the Church. In connection with the 
annual OoUavam or festivity celebrated 


in that memorable shrine of national 
service, we have a symbolical and con- 
crete illustration of the above, when 
tlie Maharajah with the sword of 
fealty in hand leads the ilura^ proces- 
sion attended by the Officers of State 
and others. Even to-day the popular 
belief is that a portion of the Vishnu 
Kalai or the halo of Divine Vishnu 
hedges round the king. 

In Travaneore, the work of Hindu- 
ism is threefold. Its religio-social 
influence has given rise to the caste 
organization of the people. The purely 
religious aspect of it deals with the 
maintenance of the State Church and 
attempts to solve the problem of 
death and after. Under its socio- 
religious aspect, it has organized a 
system of charity, private^ State-aided, 
as well as State-assumed, and has so 
far succesfully grappled with the 
problem of the poor. 

Caste Organization 

With reference to the caste organiza- 
tion Mr. Wilson says in his work on 
Indian castes that '' the system of caste 
was not the growth of a single ago or 
even of a few centuries, ** and adds, 

pride of ancestry of family and per- 
sonal position and occupation and of 
religious pre-eminence, which is the 
ground characteristic of caste, is not 
peculiar to India/* Accoiding to 
Auguste Comte, the spirit of caste is a 
mere extension of the family spirit. Sir 
Henry Cotton considers that it is the 
existing basis of social order. No doubt, 
as observed by Sir W. W. Hunter, 
there is plasticity as well as rigidity 
in caste — the one enabling caste to 
adapt itself to widely separated stages of 
social progress and to incorporate the 
various ethnical elements, and the other 
giving strength and permanence to the 
corporate body thus formed. 

De La Mazeliere appreciatingly ob- 
serves : ‘Hinduism protects the lowest 
as well as the highest castes ; it protects 
them politically in checking the 
tyranny of kings; it protects them 
socially in giving to the lowest a society 
of equals ; it protects them economically 
in securing to each one the monopoly 
of its trade against the pretensions of 
all the other castes, even of Brahmins 
and of Kings.” Sister Nivedita feeling- 
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ly exclaims therefore, Caste is race* 
continuity ; it is the historic sense ; it is 
the dignity of tradition and of purpose 
for the future.*’ 

We have* in Travaneore over 1,000 
sub-divisions of castes, which may be 
grouped under 72 principal divisions 
— 8 of Brahmins, 2 of Nanajatis, 12 
of Antaralajatia, 18 of Sudras, 6 of 
Artisans, 10 of Patitajatis, 8 of Nicha- 
jatis and 8 of extra Jatis. It is not 
intended to enoumbei* this portion with 
the enumeration of the different castes» 
or the explanation of their exclusive 
traits. 

In the words of an Indian writer : 
“As the society now stands, with castes 
multiplied almost indefinitely, the place 
due to each community is not easily 
disfcinguishable; nor is any common 
principle of precedence recognised by 
the people themselves, by which to 
grade the castes Excepting the 
Brahmins at one end and the admitted- 
ly degraded castes at the other, the 
members of the large proportion of the 
intermediate castes think, or profess to 
think, that their caste is better than 
that of their neighbours and should be 
ranked accordingly. Even in the case 
of the Brahmins, the ground is not 
altogether undisputed.” 

Devaawoms of Religious Institutions 

Hinduism as observed before is a 
religious confederacy. It represents 
the coalition of the Vedic Brahruinism 
with the ruder rites of the lower castes 
and tribes. It is a religious federation 
based on worship. As the various race 
elements have been moulded into castes, 
so the old beliefs and religious elements 
have been worked up into Gods. Hence, 
we find the pagodas in the country 
divided into two classes, those dedicated, 
to superior Divinities and those dedi- 
cated to inferior Divinities. There are 
(3169 pagodas of the former kind and 
3,205 of the latter out of a total of 
9364 in the Travaneore State. The 
higher castes of Hinduism worship 
the higher Divinity. Of the templea 
some are under Government manage- 
ment, while the rest belong to corpora- 
tions called Ooraumakars. These are of 
four classes: — (1) Ancient temples said 
to have been founded>y Parasu Bama» 
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<2) temples founded by Bajahs. (3) 
temples founded by communities or 
leading individuals and (4) temples 
founded by Sannyasis or ascetics. 
The manager of a temple of the first 
two kinds is called Devaradi Ooralen 
or manager subordinate to the Deity, 
while in the last two classes he is called 
Ooraladi Devan. These are institu- 
tions of a bygone age. 

Mr. Nagain Aiya puts down 83 
per cent, of these institutions as 
outside Government management. He 
says : — “ The property owned by 
these 7,758 temples is also vast. 
According to the settlement of 1012 
M. E., which comprised only a settle- 
ment of garden lands, these private 
Devaswoms owned 54.155 gardens 
tax-free. The temples within the 
boundaries of Adhigara Olivu and Desa 
Olivu tracts are excluded from this 
calculation. The assessed rental of these 
64,165 gardens came to Es. 79,195/-. 
It can be safely estimated that the 
present assessment on them will come 
to 1 J lacs of rupees. Multiplying this 
sum by 25, we get the figure 37 lacs of 
rupees, the capitalized value of those 
gardens. The paddy lands of the same 
may be estimated to be worth about 
sixty lacs of rupees In all the 
landed properties of the Devaswoms 
may be put down as worth one crorc of 
rupees The movables of these tem- 
ples may be valued at i of a crore ex- 
cluding the buildings, aimost all of 
which are in different stages of decay 
throughout the country. These are the 
properties known to the public accounts 
before 1012 M E. Properties purchas- 
ed since then, in the name of these 
temples, and properties dedicated to 
them or to other charities before that 
date, if paying Sirkar tax, cannot be 
discovered from the Sirkar accounts. 
It may not be far wrong, if 1 estimate 
the total value at 2 crores of rupees ” 
The picture of capitalized wealth pre- 
sented by Mr. again Aiya is by no 
means an overdrawn one 

RelitfiouB and Charitable Institutions 

The charitable institutions are partly 
connected with the temples and are 
mainly the outcome of charitable 
endowments. Dewan tiesbaiah Sastri 


places it on record that there are forty- 
five such institutions throughout the 
State; that the chief one is at tlje capital, 
known as Agrasala ; that it is a very 
largo institution of its kind and tliere is 
probably not the like of it in India, 
the arrangements for .supplies, for 
custody and accounts of stores, and 
for cooking and serving being perfect 
and selfacting as it were; that the 
building forms an annexnre of the 
great pagoda, in the extensive corridors 
and galleries of which the actual feed 
ing daily takes place ; and that the 
others are at convenient spots on the 
line of the road commencing from the 
Aramboli pass in the south and ending 
at Parur in the north, l^esides these 
Oottupuras, temples also offer free fare. 

Both Brahmins and Nairs have 
alike set apart extensive estates for the 
purpose. With a view to add to these 
endowments, and place them on a 
better footing, the benevolence of the 
great Maharajahs led to the assinnp. 
tion of lands htdonging to these institu- 
tions and their juanagtunent under 
State control. The endow men is were 
far in excess of the aggregate acaual 
expenses, and the State became a 
decided gainer by the bargain. Jiut 
it goes without saying that it is a great 
trust that the Govorumeafc have 
solemnly undertaken to fulfil, and are 
therefore bound to faitlifully discharge 
to the very end. It will lie useful to 
call some eminent witnesses who have 
expressed themselves in favour of the 
position advanced. 

Mr. Shungunni Menon of the 
‘Travancore History’ fame, says: — 
“Vein Thampi observing the various 
Devaswoms in Travancore, the large 
estates each possessed and the remark- 
able influence of the Devaswoms over 
the people, contemplated the assiimp 
tion of the wfiole and the annexation 
of the estate to tfie Sirkar, hoping by 
these means to neutralise, if not totally 
destroy, the influence of the Deva- 
swoms over the people, and thus check 
any future commotions there might 
arise On Colonel Munro being inform- 
ed of this, he thought it important 
enough to be worthy of adoption. 
This measure was also the means of 
causing a permanent additional revenue 
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to the Htate, Un' after meeting the 
expenses (»f the varu^us Devaswoms, it 
left a good niargin in favour of the 
Sircar.” 

That model minister, Sir Seshaiah 
Sastri says: — “ I’he n'.viuiiu's of the 
lands belonging to this [);igodu which 
have been acMpiired trum remote, times 
by gifts, amount to Bs 7r),00();-and go 
tc> defray the expenses ol the lu.stitu- 
tion, any surplus being credited to tlie 
State Treasury and any d(*ficit, very 
rare, being made good from it.” He 
continues : — “ State had no 
concern with the management of any 
temples l)erore US7 M. K. when the 
landed [iroperty ol ;>7s temples was 
assumed by the State and tlu^ manage- 
ment taken over. The other minor 
temples, iJ7J in number, which had 
no projierty, wore also assumed either 
before or after that date.” He 
adds The interest of Government 
in respect of these institutions is, for 
the most part, only that of a trustee, 
and even were it otherwise, this State 
will 1)0 b(juiul, as every otlmr ciountry 
in the world uors, to maintain a 
Church establishment out of public, 
revenue.” 

In a memorandum, submitted to the 
Uesident, Dewan Krishna Row, says: 

” It is beyond (l(nibt that all pagodas 
were maintained by tlie inhabitaius 
themselves previous to their assumption 
by the Sirkar in 9S7 M. K. (1811 -12 
A. D.). Bequests were soiuetimos made 
by the inhaliitaiits of their property to 
the |)agodas. U’hese pagodas had 
formerly lands of their own, the 
revenue of which maintained them, 
but which were since assumed by the 
Sirkar” He points out elsewhere that 
‘‘ these lands, which belonged to the 
pagodas, were leased out to ryots on 
Sirkar [lattom.” 

Again, D«‘wati -Nanoo Pillai after 
carefull> ami thoroughly going into 
the subject his, with eommcndablo 
impartiality and ind(‘p(‘n{l(!nce, dis- 
tinct! \ given his sup|r)]t to the above 
situatjon. He say,';: “these lands 
were enclowiiients oi’lered to temples by 
votaries, wdiich from small beginnings 
ujultijilied to an enormous extent. ” 
He goes on to state that, “ with a view 
to emancipate the Devaswom tenants 
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from the oppression to which they 
were subject and under which they had 
been {];roaning for years and to secure 
addition to the puldic revenue, the 
influential Devasworns of the country 
with tljeir vast emlowmentH were 
assumed and managed, by the State 
since 987 M. E.” 

We have lastly the most important 
te8ti)nony of Sir 'J\ Madhava Row, who 
says : — “ These institutions were 
doubtless in vigorous existence when 
M'ravancore cf)n(juered or acquired the 
several little principalities, which 
diversified the territories north of the 
Warkaliii liarriers. And when these 
territories passed under the domination 
of q'ravancore, the religious and charit- 
able institutions wore maintained 
intact. I find that the Rajas of 
Parur and Alengad, when they 
ceded their right of sovereignty to 
Travancore by treaty, expressly stipula- 
ted for the duo protection and perpe- 
tuation of the foundations of charity 
and piety which existed at the time 
in their principalities. And apart from 
such obligations, the Maharajas, as 
Hovereigns of a purely Hindu State, 
have always regarded it as a religious 
duty to keej) such institutions.” 

An English translation of the deeds 
by which the Rajas of Parur and 
Alengad had transferred their right of 
sovereignty to ^J’ravancore is given 
below : — 

Parur. — Whereas we of our own 
accord have given you from the ‘2nd 
Menom 989 M. M all our dominions 
com j)ri sing Parur, Porakaiid, and 
'I’hottapara and the pniperties, royal- 
ties, dignities, and honours apper- 
taining thereto within these dominions 
and also all the territories, dignities 
and honours which we possess beyond 
the said dominions, you shall from 
this day enjoy all our dominions and 
the properties within and without these 
-dominions and you shall protect the 
people, the Gods and the Brahmins 
according to custom. You shall 
protect us also. 

Alengad. — 1 hereby agree to His 
Highness the Maharajah of Travan- 
core administering from Kumbhom 
937 M. E. the territory bounded on 
the east by Manjapara, on the south 


by Variapally, on the west by Thotta- 
pally, and on the north by Kochuka- 
davu together with all properties 
therein situated and all kinds of 
honorary privileges : also all such 
properties and dignities without these 
limits. His Highness shall be in full 
enjoyment of these. His Highness 
shall protect the Gods, the Brahmins 
and the people in these territories. His 
Highness shall also protect us and our 
families. 

These documents fully warrant the 
force and emphasis with which 8ir 
Madhava Row has expressed his views. 
The Quilon temple and choultry 
were similarly taken over from the 
ancient Quilon Rajahs In fact several 
of these institutions were taken over 
along with the petty principalities, into 
which the country north of Edavai was 
cut up in olden times. There were at 
first no choultries independent of the 
temples. The authorities adduced show 
such a uniformity of opinion that any 
attempt to do away with these institu- 
tions would he an attempt to break the 
solemn trust undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment. Dewan V. P. Madhava Row 
was struck by the character thus stamp- 
ed on the constitution of the State; and 
his successor declared that any reform 
proposed must be consistent with the 
essential features of the constitution. 
The latest report of the Commissioner 
appointed to investigate the subject 
has only brought these essential feat- 
ures of Devaswoms and State charities 
to further authentic light. In respect 
of the latter, the conclusion arrived 
at was that, in spite of the declarations 
of Hewans Krishna Row, Sesbaiah 
Sastri and Rama Iyengar, the Oottus 
were originally intended only for 
the benefit of the Brahmin travel- 
lers, there were reasons to beleive, 
from the high padivm fixed, from the 
institution of Anchu Sadyan and of 
Dharma conjee to the resident poor) 
and from the uninterrupted practice, 
that the resident poor of the Brahmin 
community were also intended to 
benefit by gratuitous feeding in Oo« 
ttupuras — at least in such of them 
as give more than one meal a day, 
Dewan Bajagopala Chari, who did 
not propose to follow the Oommis* 
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sioner into the origin of the instittt* 
tions and the intentions of their 
founders, felt however that complete 
abolition was not at that stage feasible 
and therefore he confined his sole 
attention to the systematic financial 
control over and curtailment of un- 
necessary expenditure on these institu- 
tions. 

MAHOMfiDANlSM. 

The Mahomedans in this country 
are mostly converts from Hinduism. 
They are found in all taluqs of the 
State and number over one and a half 
lacs. They are a strong and hardy 
race and are divided into several 
classes, the two main divisions being 
known as the Shiahs and the Sunnies, 
The Koran is the sacred scripture of 
the Mahomedans and Mahomet is their 
Prophet. 

As observed by Sir Monier Williams, 
“ the Moslems of India became 
partially Hinduised ; and in language, 
habits and character, they took from 
the Hindus more than they imparted. 
Hence, it happens that the lower 
orders of the Mahomedans observe 
distinctions of caste as strictly as the 
Hindus.*^ Many of them eat together, 
but do not intermarry. There are 
about f;00 mosques in Travancore, 
The priests are called Thangals, 
There are 54 Mosques in Trivandrum. 
This represents the highest number. 
Next comes Kalculam, the former 
capital of the country. Even in the 
essentially Christian centre of 
Kottayam, there is one Mosque. 

The history of Mahomedanism is 
easily stated. Tradition ascribes its 
origin to a writ obtained by Shaik-ibn- 
Dinar and his family from the last 
Perumal. He and his family went' 
to Malabar bearing the Perumars 
letters and delivered the letters 
to the addressees. They obtained 
ready acceptance and recognition 
at the hands of the Chiefs, whose 
territories they visited with a view to 
spread and propogate the faith of 
Islam. The Kodungaloor Chief was 
the first prince they visited. They 
were received hospitably and given 
lands to build mosques on. Malik- 
ibn- Dinar became the first Eazi of the 
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place. He sent to Travancore Kollam 
<Qniion) Malik-ibn-Habib with his wife 
tand some of their children. The 
Travancore Maharaiah received them 
hospitably, and also gave sites for the 
construction of mosques. The second 
^reat mosque was founded there by 
Hussain, one of the sons of Malik-ibn- 
Habib, who became its Kazi. The last 
of the famous Malabar mosques was 
•conscructed at Quilon. All this took 
place about the first half of the twelfth 
century, which formed an important 
•era in the history of the Malabar 
Coast. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

It is an interesting feature that 
Travancore has a larger Christian popu- 
lation than any other Native State, 2.5 
per cent, of the people of the State being 
Christians. The proportion of Christ- 
ians to the rest of the population is 29 
times that of British India — an unmis- 
takable proof of the wisdom and tole- 
rance of the Maharajahs of this State 
from very early times. The history of 
Christian Missions in Travancore may 
be traced under two broad divisions, 
namely, the Syrian Mission (compre- 
hending the Catholic Mission) and Pro- 
testant Missions (including the 
Church Mission and the London 
Mission). 

The Syrian MUeion. 

The earliest Christian Mission is 
ascribed by tradition to the advent of 
St. Thomas, the Apostle, in the 6rst 
century of the Christian era. It will 
be seen therefore that the history of 
Christianity in this country is a history 
of over 1800 years. St. Thomas made 
numerous converts and built several 
churches. But; on his death there was 
a great relaxation. The enthusiasm 
for the new creed became so much 
cooled down that, after the lapse of two 
centuries, there were only 8 families of 
Christians. However, there arrived in 
S45 A.D. a large Colony of Christians 
from Bagdad, Nineveh, Jerusalem and 
other places under the guidance of 
Thomas Cana, a merchant who was 
then trading with the Malabar Coast. 
They were largely patronised by the 
early Kings of Malabar. * With their 
advent and under their influence, th^ 


Syrian Christians increased in number 
and power, Chaldean Bishops also 
came from Babylon, off and on. These 
Bishops governed the churches until 
the arrival of the Portuguese in 1498 
A. D. When the Portuguese Govern- 
ment grew in power, they began to 
bring the Syrian Christians under the 
sway of the Portuguese prelates. In 
1681, a college appears to have been 
opened at Vaipicotta, where they had 
settled, to imparl; instruction in priest- 
hood to the local Syrian Christains. 

Mr. Mackenzie says, in his work on 
Christianity in Travancore, “in 1588 
when Father Alex. Valigrano returned 
from Japan, he found awaiting him 
his appointment as Provincial of the 
Jesuits, and he at once set to work on 
the systematic instruction of the 
Thomas Christians. “ The Syrian 
Bishop at this time was Mar Joseph. 
He was suspected of Nestorian heresy 
and, in consequeiuie, was arrested and 
sent to Portugal and afterwards to 
Rome, where “his piety and erudition 
had aroused a feeling in his favour.” 
But he died there. In the meantime, 
at the request of the Syrians the 
Nestorian Patriarch of Babylon sent 
Mar Abraham, appointing him to be 
the Archbishop of Angamali. He was 
arrested by the Portuguese nnd detained 
in the Dominican Convent But he 
escaped and went to Babylon, where 
the Patriarch re-conferred on him the 
title of the Bishop of Malabar. He 
then proceeded to Rome and appealed 
to the Pope. 'J’he Pope confirmed 
him in his appointment. 

Supported thus by the Portuguese 
authorities a.s well as the Pope, Mar 
Abraham came hack to India. He 
held a Synod in 1588, at which he 
made a profession of the Catholic faith 
and the Syrian Missal was corrected. 
The Nestorian 1 Patriarch of Babylon 
questioned the conduct of Mar Abra- 
ham, whose explanation only aggra- 
vated his offence. The Synod 
of Diamper was held in 1599, at 
which the faith of the Syrians was 
enunciated. The union of the Churches 
continued from 1696 to 1663, when it 
broke off. This was hastened by the 
fall of the Portuguese power in India. 
When the power of the Portuguese fell, 
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the Papal power was disowned. A 
division took place among the Syrians, 
Some rejected the power of the 
Portuguese prelates and declared 
themselves independent. They formed 
a new sect, hence known as Puthen 
Euttukfirs ; while those, who roiuainod 
steadfast to Rome and continued to 
remain under the European ecclesiasts 
were called Pazayakifftnkars, The 
Syrians who seceded wrote to several 
Patriarchs in Asia to send a rightly 
consecrated Syrian Bishop. A Jacobite 
Bishop, Gregory, came and reconsecra- 
ted Mar Thomas, and henceforth a long 
succession of native clergymen govern- 
ed the Piithoncoor S\ nans. With the 
commencement of the Dutch power in 
India, new dissensions arose. l>nt, as 
remarked by Mr. Mackenzie in his 
exhaustive and excellent work cm 
Christianity in Travancore, “ they 
seemed to have concerned themselves 
little about the Christians except from 
political reasons.” The year 1806 
IS rendered memorable by the visit of 
Dr. Claudius Buchanan. He saw^ 
Colonel Macaulay, the P>ritiBb Hosidont 
in Travancore, and with him visited 
the northern parts of the country. 
At Angamali, he was presented with a 
copy of the old Syriac Bible, which has 
been in the possession of the Syrians 
for over 1,000 years. It was taken to 
England and published there. 

The year 1810 opened a fresh 
chapter. It begins with the consecra- 
tion of Mar Dionysius III. Col. Munro 
was tlie Resident at the time. Ho 
undertook to get missionaries from 
Euro[)e. The Church Mission entered 
into friendly relations with the Syrians. 
With the Church Mission itself, we 
shall deal later on. This relation did 
not last long. Th(5 last portion of the 
history of thcj Syrian (’liurch discloses 
how, under Mar Dionysius IV, it 
severed its connection with the Angli- 
can Missionaries, how a special com- 
mission sat to adjudicate the claims on 
the endowments of the Kottayam 
Seminaiy ; how both the parties lan- 
guished under ten years of litigation; 
and how, in the end Mar Dionysius 
obtained a decree in his favour. Mar 
Dionysius, the bead of the non-reform- 
ing party, and Mar Tboma, the head 
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of the refornnng party, have between 
them the whole of the Travancore 
Churches. 

Wo have already remarked that the 
Church Mission here owed its existence 
to Col. Munro. He brought mission- 
aries to train Syrian Deacons to carry 
on parochial schools. Thomas Norton 
arrived in IHIG and ho was followed 
by Mr. Bailey, in November of that 
year. Then came Messrs. Baker and 
Fonn. Mr Fenn was put in charge 
of the Seminary. His Highness’s 
Government endowT.d the institution 
with ]is. 20,000/- and a large estate 
at Kallada called ‘ Munro Island*- 
More than this, the tolerant and 
liberal Government of His Highness 
helped Mr. Ikiiley in the translation 
and distribution of the Bible, by 
another gift of Rs. 8,000/- Col. 
Munro got the Honourable East India 
Company to invest 3,000 Star pagodas 
in the name of the coAimunity for 
educational purj)Oses. Col. Munro 
was the most earnest promoter of the 
Syrian Christian interests. There is 
an illustrious roll of inissionaries, who 
have laboured in this M ission. It has 
several remarkable educational- institu- 
tions and its principal station is 
Kottayam. 

The London Mission. 

This owed its early beginnings 
here, to the enthusiastic ellorts of 
its first convert Veda Manikam. 
At his instance, liev. Tobias William 
Ringletanbe came from Tranque- 
bar in JROO, and built at Myladi 
a Church in 1809 witli the courteous 
consent of Rani Lekshiiii Bai. The 
benevolent Rani endowed the Church 
with 100 cotas of paddy land, of which 
the revenue is now devoted to the 
support of the Nagercoil Mission 
College, liev. Ringletanbe was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Mead who caiue in 
181(3. The Rani was jdeased to place 
at his disposal a Sircar building wuth 
extensive premises, and to make a 
a grant of Rs 5,000/- to enable him to 
buy more lands for the IMission pur 
poses. The tax on paddy lands was 
also reduced These concessions are 
in keeping with the tolerance and 
inagnanimify characteristic of the 
Royal House of Travancore, so 


evident from the following recent 
utterance of H. H. the Maharajah : — 
‘'The aid given to the schools and 
other institutions established by the 
good missionaries, who labour so dis- 
interestedly, is no more than the assist- 
ance they have a right to expect, 
who help UR so materially in promot- 
ing the intellectual and moral ad- 
vancement of onr people.** Mr. 
Mead was joined by Mr. Knill and 
others. In 1819 Mr. Knill laid the 
foundation of the Nagercoil Chapel. 
The London Mission Society lias 
stations at (1) Nagercoil, where the 
Mission work began in 1818, (2) 

Neyoor, where Mission w’ork commenc- 
ed in 1827, (3) Parasala. where 

Mission work was started in 1846, (4) 
Trivandrum, where it was set on foot 
in 1837 and (5) Quilon, w^here it was 
organized in 1821. The Mission work 
has progressed considerably in later 
times. 

Such are some of the religious castes 
and creeds in Travancore. Lord 
Curzon is perfectly right when he 
observes ; — “ In one respect His 
Highness enjoys a peculiar position of 
responsibility, for he is the Ruler of 
a community that is stamped by 
wide racial differences and represents 
a curious motley of religions *’ The 
continuous prevalence of peace among 
them is an unerring proof of the fact 
that the Maharajah has “no higher 
ambition than to show consideration 
to the low, and equity and tolerance 
to all,** 

INDUSTRIES. 

The existing local industries may 
be conveniently classified and consi- 
dered under the following heads : — (1) 
Agricultural Industry, (2) Planting 
Industry, (3) Textile Industry, (4) 
Mining Industry and (5) Miscellaneous 
Industries. 

AGRICULTURAL mOUSTRY. 

60 per cent of the population are 
dependent on agriculture alone though 
only 35.2 per cent of them form the 
actual workers. It is interesting to note 
that the pursuit of agriculture absorbs 
the attention of a greater portion of the 
population in the interior tilicts (59 
per cent) than in the coast (38 per 
cent), which affords facilities for a 
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variety of occupation and trade. The- 
chief crops of agriculture may be 
grouped under two heads : — 

(a) Field Crops, end (b) Garden 
Crops. 

Field Crops. 

This includes the principal food- 
grains viz : paddy and millet with 
their several varieties. In the Indus- 
trial Exhibition held at Trivandrum in 
1917 seventy-two varieties of paddy 
were shown. In Nanjinad, which is 
justly known as the granary of the 
South, paddy is largely grown. In 
Kunnathunad, 77,567 persons look up 
to agriculture as their occupation 
in life ; in Muvattupuzha 72,558; 
in Tiruvellah 70,825; and in Maveli- 
karai' 70,491. The method of culti- 
vation pursued in Nanjinad differs 
from the practice in North Travancore. 
The cultivated lands of the central 
parts generally lie scattered among the 
valleys and slopes between the Ghats 
and the lakes. They are known as 
Viruppu lands in the north and Bias 
in the south. In Kuttanad. which 
comprises parts of Ambalapuzha, 
Kottayam, Chonganacherry and Ettu- 
manur, and which suffers more from 
the incidence of Monsoons, the extent 
of cultivation and produce vary accord- 
ing to the limits of the inundations. 
Putija or wet cultivation prevails 
in the north, while Nunja or dry 
cultivation is confined to the south. 
This is because the average rainfall 
in the south is generally one half of 
that in the north. The river system 
also partly accounts for it. In the 
north the country is washed by very 
many large rivers, and the supply 
of water far exceeds the demand ; 
while, in the south the demand 
for water far exceeds the supply. 
To preserve the balance several 
works have* been carried out by the 
Travancore Government, such as the 
Kodayar Irrigation Project. 

The produce of the country is far 
from sufficient for home consumption. 
About 10,000 candies of rice are on the 
average annually imported from 
Tenkasi, Bhencottah, and Tinnevelly ; 
whereas, in the beginning of the last 
century, Travancore exported a large 
quantity. This is due not only to the 
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deterioration of the land and the 
diminished out-turn but to the increase 
of population as well. There is a good 
deal of truth in the statement that the 
exhanstion of the soil is caused by the 
less careful and unscientific tillage, 
insufficient manuring, irregular fallows 
and ill-adaptation to the Monsoons, 
evils which are being carefully tackled 
with by the newly created Department 
of Agriculture. 

Millet. 

In regard to millet, it has been 
_ found that of the total food-grain 
area in India, Madras has the greatest 
under it ; and that, taking India as a 
whol,e, the staple food-grain is neither 
wheat nor rice but millet. There are 
several varieties of millet. Grain tenai 
is a species of millet, also Chamai and 
Kuvaragu, which are cultivated in the 
hilly tracts. In Neyyattinkara there 
are about 22 Kanis devoted to 
the cultivation of these products. 
Prior to 1816, these tracts were 
rented out to them by ‘ Thurakars ’ 
to whom they were subject. Ever 
since they have been exempt from the 
payment of any tax to the Government. 
All the hill tribes of Travancore 

> 

except the Kadars and the Hill 
PandaraniB, clear lands and raise 
crops of ragi. The cultivation, how- 
ever, is not of a permanent character. 
It is difficult, therefore, to estimate its 
extent. Mr. Bonrdillon, however, 
puts down 50,000 acres as the proba- 
ble extent of land cleared by them 
annually, and says that ragi yields 
more than tice and two-hundred-fold 
is not uncommon ; but, at the same 
time, it is a very exhausting crop and 
cannot be grown on the same ground 
again. 

Garden Crops 

The Garden produce of the country 
includes chiefly the cocoanut, the 
arecanut and the palmyra, besides the 
cultivation of pepper, betel and 
cardamoms, for all of which the coun- 
try has a special reputation. 

Cocoanut. 

This extends over the whole State, 
the soil of which is best suited 
for its growth. It is the staple 
industry of the people. The average 
yield of the tree is a hundred cocoanuts 


per annum. In sandy soils, it goes up 
to 200 and more. The annual value 
of copra (from which oil is extracted) 
and of the fibre (out of which ropes are 
manufactured) amounts to nearly 60 
lakhs of rupees. 324 candies are 
annually exported to the district of 
Tinnevelly alone The total number 
of cocoanuts consumed in the country 
is calculated to be fiO million per year. 
Through Alleppey and Cochin 10,000 
candies are exported every year. Frojn 
Trivandrum, Perumaturai, Anjengo, 
and Cherayinkil 500 candies of copra 
and 1,000 candies of coir are yearly 
sent out, while the trade in these 
articles from Quilon to the north points 
to 6,000 candies of each. 

Arecanut. 

The soil is admirably suited for 
its growth. Unlike cocoanut, which 
thrives well in the vicinity of the 
sea and the lakes, this plant thrives 
better as it recedes more and more 
from them. Its nuts, prepared into 
what is known as Vettupakkn, are 
largely exportc'd. Tinnevelly alone 
takes away annually vettupakkii worth 
Rs. 12,000/-. The value of the article 
which comes from Kayemkulairi to the 
south amounts to Rs. 80,000- jjer year. 

Palmyra. 

It is the wealth of the Bouth. The 
sugar of this palm, known as jaggery, 
is an article of much commercial value. 

Pepper. 

This is produced in great abund- 
ance and forms the wealth of the 
State. Time was w'hen the Stat(i 
monopolised it. The average for 20 
years shows the export of the ai ticle 
to the value of a lakh of rupees annu- 
ally to Tinnevelly and other places via. 
Ariyankavu. The approximate trade 
valueof this article that goes to Allepjiey 
and Cochin amounts to Us. 1,50,000/- 
per annum. It formed from the early 
times of the East India Company’s 
trade one of the chief articles of export. 
In 1878 the Maharajah entered into 
an agreement with the Company 
known as the Pepper Contract, to 
supply a large quantity of pcpf)or to 
the Bombay Government for ten years 
in return for arms and European 
goods. 


Cardamom. 

It is worthy of note that the 
Travancore cardamoms and pepper 
enjoy a high reputation ; and the 
State stands ahead of any other 
Indian locality in which they are 
grown. In the High Ranges, there 
are some elevated places, whore carda- 
mom grows luxuriantly. This tract is 
mostly within the limits of the Todii- 
puzha Taluk. Like pepper, it was a 
State monopoly and is an iiufiortant 
indigenous product. The Cardamom 
Hills wore controlled and managed by 
the Conservator of I'orests till 1S()9. 
In that year the supervision of the 
Hills was traiislVvrod to a separate 
Revenue C)l‘r!(!cr appoinUul for tlie [lur- 
pose. d’hc tract was leased out to the 
ryots wlio had to delivcu- the produce 
to the (jovcM-nmontat a fixtul valuation. 
I’lie ryots luiltivated it and received 
two fiftlis of the sah^ proceeds. Fresh 
facilities of communication tended to 
the extension of the area of (!ulfcivation. 
This system of monopoly was found 
not to work well and was therefore 
abolished in Witii the intro- 

duction of the land-tax. tlic ryots came 
to enjoy almost the rights of perma- 
nent ()(*,eu])ancy as well as of giving up 
the holding at will. 1’liis luis creahid 
a great interest among tlunn in the 
raising of the proUuce. 

THE PLANTING INDUSTRY. 

This (consists of the cultivation of 
CO flee, tea, and rubber. 

Coffee. 

ColTee bad to struggle witli serious 
difficulties and reverses. In the 
early part of tiic Ibth century, it 
wns introduced into the', country. In 
1S51 (Jonenil Culbui ofKuied a garden 
at Velimalai m'ai’ Piidmanabbapuram. 
lie ])lantcd anotlic.r gardeu at Asliam- 
1 ) 00 . I’his l»c(.•:l.m^^ after* jjis death, 
the s(!cnc of naiivo (uitci-jirisi* under 
the distinguislied l(‘a(l and guidance 
of*the late Mnharajab and Rajah Sir 
Madhava IJow In I ^ Im J n'vasahayam, 
who had. an cxpc*riencc of 20 years in 
large plantations in Ceylon, threw 
himself into the venture. The Victoria 
Estate at Ashamhoo is a brilliant ex- 
ample of his perseverance The cultiva- 
tion of the plant on a large scale is, 
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however, due to the efforts of Mr. 
John Grant, who obtained from the 
Government an estate of 600 acres in 
the Mahendragiri forests and opened 
up the industry in 18()4. 

On the Peermade Hills several 
estates were planted. In that year rules 
were drawn up by the Government for 
granting lands for coffee cultivation* 
The result was that by J8(j5 coffee 
cultivation nourished in not less 
than four parts of the Western 
Ghats, namely, Pcermade, Shen- 
cottali, Agastia Peak and Asharn- 
1)00. About forty thousand acres 
were takim up in 1H78, and the auc- 
tion sale of lands in 1874 brought to 
the GoverniucMit a revenue of over 
8 lakhs of rupees. The average yield 
of the ])lant was MJ-J lbs. per 
acre. The highest yield rose to 
88r) lbs. Tlie return of the crops 
yielded a value of Ks. 6ihr»41/-in ISbl 
and steadily went up therefrom. 
The liighost hgiire on record was 
lis. 9,90,6H0/"in J877,tlie yield being 
41 tl)S. j)er acre. In the next year, 
there was a decline by .19 lakhs of 
rupees. And the year following saw 
a tremendous fall, by (10 lakhs of 
rupees. ]3ut in 18H8 it was amply 
made uj) for by an unprecedemted 
rise in the return to the value of 
Ks. 8,88,100 -'rhese huiuiier crops 
attracted many natives of the soil into 
the enterprise, (/ompetition was keen. 
Ibices rose liigh. Purchasers were 
indiscriminate They paid little re- 
gard to tlie suitability of the land for 
coffee (jultivation. The soil became 
exhausted. A virulent form of leaf- 
disease appeared which was soon fol- 
lowed by a root-disease also. Several 
estates came to be neglected and ab- 
andoned. Many capitalists failed. No 
cure has yet been found for 'the 
disease. Too much stress cannot be 
laid on the necessity of inviting 
sfiecialists with a view to study the 
disease and finding out an effective eyre 
for it. Meanwhile, other suitable and 
reliable products were tried with 
supreme advantage. 

Tea. 

This admirably succeeds in the 
soils and conditions met with here. 
It has been observed that the industry 


has been successfully established and 
Travancore tea now rivals, if it does not 
surpass, the teas of Assam and Ceylon. 
There are now nearly 300 estates 
covering a total area of 47,670 acres 
under this product. Of these, the 
largest number is in Peermade, which 
has 75 estates; Kalculam comes next, 
having 64 estates ; Meonachil has 42 ; 
Kottarakara owns 32; to Nedumangad 
belong 81; Shencottah and Velavan- 
code possess 10 each ; Pathanapuram 
and Chenganoor show four and three, 
respectively ; while Neyyatinkara has 
only one. Of these again only 37 are 
owned by Indians. The majority of 
the estates owe their enterprise to 
European capital. 

Rubber. 

The Planting of rubber is a 
recent industry and promises well. 
The cool alluvial Hats of the valley of 
the Perlyar and the basin of the 
Lower Kolathoopuzha are admiral)Iy 
suited for it. The spontaneous growth 
in those regions is an indication that 
oven exotic species under careful cul- 
ture would yield rubber of excellent 
quality. Mundakayam is the home 
and heart of this industry. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 

It includes the manufacture of fibres 
into different kinds of fabric works. 
The fibres of Travancore may be 
grouped under throe classes : — 

(a) Seed Fibres, (6) Leaf Fibres, 
and (c) Bark Fibres. 

Seed Fibres. 

Cotton manufacture, which is 
entirely of the seed fibre of cotton, 
has progressed well in Travancore. 
In Tovalay about 70 acres and 
in Agastiswaram 250 acres are under 
the cultivation. Its manufacture into 
thread and country goods engages the 
attention of a good portion of the peo- 
ple of Kottar, which has been one of the 
most noted weaving centres of South 
India since the days of Ptolemy (8rd 
century A D.). The Indian ArtEeferee 
describes our cotton fabrics as * the 
immemorial glories of India *, and 
says that India was probably the first 
of all the countries that perfected 
weaving and that the art of its brocade 
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and filmy muslin is even older than 
the code of Manu. 

Though quite fallen, the cotton in* 
dustry in Travancore is not dead. 
Evidences are not wanting that in 
Nanjinad and Eraniel there is a large 
area of cotton cultivation. The 
trade in cloths of country manufacture 
which goes from Kottar yields, calcu- 
lating it for 2 0 years, an average value 
of a lakh of rupees per annum. Hand- 
spinning is’ practised by the native 
dealers. Weaving is carried on in 
private looms at Thamarakulam, 
Milady, Thittivelay, Kolachel, Eraniel 
and other places in South Travancore ; 
and at Hhencottah, Quilon, Shertallay, 
and Mavelikarai further up. About 
live thousand looms are said to be at 
work. The weavers use several 
warping wheels. In contrast with 
most parts of India, weaving cotton 
by hand has not declined in Travan- 
core. Hand-loom weaving is decided- 
ly on the increase in respect of the 
indigenous Neriashu (a fine fabric) 
and Thuvarthu (scarf) peculiar to the 
country. The total number of persons 
subsisting by professions connected 
with cotton is 28.807, of whom 27,000 
and odd are weavers by hand. 

Coir-making 

Coir is manufactured from the seed- 
fibre of the cocoanut. Jt gives subsis- 
tence to 4*5 per cent of the population. 
Particulars of this industry have 
already been given. 

Leaf Fibres 

Of these the plantain is the com- 
monest. It is extensively grown 
throughout the country. The machine 
used for extracting the fibre is 
simple and portable, and its cost is 
very small Plaintain worth R8.3/-yields 
fibre which, when manufactured, would 
fetch Rs. 5/- in the market, A regular 
industry has not grown up in this fibre, 
evidently for want of encouragement* 

Aloe or Ana Kathazha 

This, which has become naturalised 
in the country, and pine apple produce 
very good fibres which would admira- 
bly fill the place of the European flax. 

Bark Fibres 

The Vakkanar is a strong and 
durable fibre. All the layers can 
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easily be stripped ofif and made 
into excellent cordage. The arayan- 
yelli yields strong fibres fitted for 
matting, sacking and rope-making. 
The wuckoOt a species of sun-hemp 
used in making fishing net, is largely 
found in Shencottah, Ampalapuzha, 
Shertallay, Vycome, Alangad and 
Parur. 

MIMIMG INDUSTRY. 

Mining is a national enterprise and 
renders important service to the pro- 
duction of wealth as the history of 
many advanced countries shows. But 
the store of mineral wealth of Travan- 
core has yet to be explored. 

Plumbago 

This is found in large quantities. 
Its existence was first discovered 
by^Greneral Cullen in 1845. Three 
mines are working now : — 

1. Vellanad Mines, 2. Cullen Mines, 
and 3. Venganur Mines. 

The first two are in Nedurnangad 
Taluk and the last in Neyyathinkkarai. 
They are worked by Messrs. Parry 
and Co. and the Morgan Crucible Co. 
The total output of these mines 
was the highest in 1902, being over 
45,000 tons ; in 1903 it came down to 
33 thousand and odd ; and the yield in 
1904 was only 32 thousand and odd. 
This fall in the out-turn is due to the 
gradual decline in the Vellanad and 
Cullen Mines. The Venganur Mines 
show some steady increase. The out- 
turn was 57 tons in 1901. In 1903 
it rose up to 144, while in 1904 the 
yield was 241 tons. 

Iron. 

Iron is also found throughout 
the country. Prom the Edamalai 
Hills it is brought to Marungoor and 
Vannankulam, where it is smelted and 
made into bars and taken to the 
neighbouring markets. It is quarried 
n ear Balarainapu ram , Mai a yai nki I , 
Kulathoor, and Karacode. Tbanikal 
yields good iron ores ; and iron is 
manufactured from the ore brought 
from Kaithakad Hills in Kottarakarai. 
But the difficulty of obtaining the ore, 
which often happens to be under 
water, seems to have held back the 
miners from the enterprise. Iron ore 
is gathered from the Manavarapara in 


Panthalam. Mavelikarai has a special 
reputation for the manufacture of 
knives etc. The black soil in the 
water-courses of Pulenkudiyiruppu, 
and Achan Pudur in Shencottah , is 
noted for its iron alloy, which when 
smelted with charcoal gives hundred 
pounds of iron for every 150 parahs 
of sand so smelted. But the industry 
is abandoned, as the cost of manufac- 
ture exceeds the price it would fetch 
in the market. A large quantity of 
iron ore is found in Kunnathoor. 

Mica 

Some mica was laid bare in South 
Travancore. In Eraniel about 13.000 
pounds are reported to have been 
turned out in 1 899. 

The State Geologist has just complet- 
ed the general geological survey of the 
State and the investigation* of special 
sulqects has brought to light the possi- 
bility of graphite industry. 

MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 

Sugar. 

It is well known that sugar-cane 
abounds in all northern districts 
of Travancore. The manufacture 
peculiar to these districts is molasses. 
This was experimented in the Tri- 
vandrum Agricultural Demonstration 
Farm, with the result that an acre was 
found to return Ks, 250/-. The area 
under sugar-cane is so enormous that 
it is an impetus to the expansion of the 
sugar industry The introduction of 
sugar-cane mills will sensibly all'ect the 
foreign import of that article. The 
average trade statistics prepared for 
20 years show that from Changana- 
chcrry, the chief centre of the sugar- 
cane cultivation, 1,000 candies of 
molasses find their way to Trivandrum 
annually, 1,500 candies pass through 
Quilon and 160 fj'om Kayamguiam to 
Tinnevolly and other places ; and yet 
sugar to the value of Ks. 19,000/- is 
being imported every year. imnj6nF<‘ 
is the field for the production •»! sugar 
adequate for home coiisiiniption il 
organised skill, labour and capital could 
be applied to this industry. In fjther 
countries so favourably situated, the 
opportunity of catering for a popula- 
tion ten times as large as that of 
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'Travancore would long ago have been 
seized by capitalists. 

Paper. 

The refuse oi the sugar-cane 
mills is considered to he good paper 
material, as also young shoots of 
bamboos and scjveral kinds of ree.iis in 
which the country ahoimds. Tapcr- 
making is (.)ne of the best mdiistnes to 
which the natural resources make the 
country pre-eminently fitted. In JSHd 
Mr. K'Uitledgf), a paper mill expert, who 
was, at the instauc.e of the Government 
of India, ilien ongagt'd in examining 
the Ihiriuii foi'e>,t hainlxios with a view 
to utilising tliem (or paper mauufa ’lure, 
was requesttal ]>y Dewan Itaiuiengar to 
analyse a c<>lltiction ol 'Travancore 
fibres in order to test their suilahility 
for paper making. Mr. Jiouthalge’s 
export o[)imon was (piitc favouralde. 
A company was sl.arled. It work(*d 
well for some tiim* hut lias since I'allen 
low. 

Trade and Commerce. 

It is a romarkahle fact that more 
than 88 poa* (icnt of tlie trade of 'I'ravari- 
coro is with British India and this has 
been idainly due to the removal of the 
fiscal restrictions lietweeri 'J'ravaucore 
and British India by the Inter portal 
Convention of JKOf). The arrange- 
ments which were sulimitted by the 
Madras Government as l egards'J'ra-van- 
core were ; the free admission of all 
goods, the produce or manufactures of 
India except cotton and cotton goods, 
metals, tobacco, salt, opium and 
Spirits ; the free admission of all 
goods, the produce or maniibictures of 
of Travancore into Ib itish India, with 
the exception of Salt, Opium, and 
spirits; the adojitionof British Indian 
rates of duty on all foreign goods im- 
ported into Travancore, except tlie 
articles above mentioned ; the levy 
of duties not less than those obtaining 
in British India on ex))orts ; the adop- 
tion of British Indian tarifi valuation, 
the ex))ort tai ifl being taken in regard 
to coin u fabrics of native manufactare ; 
anti the adt)plion of British Indian 
monopoly price of salt. The Govern- 
ment of India did not accede to the 
e.\ception stipulated for by Travancore 
in respect of import duty on raw and 
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manufactured articles and crude and 
manufactured m^ls, whether British 
Indian or foreigir(including English), 
which have paid duty at British 
Indian ports or have been exempted 
from duty on exportation from the Bri- 
tish territory or in respect of the reser- 
vation of rights to levy export duty on 
every article of its own produce ex- 
ported anywhere else. The effect of 
the first of these was to place the British 
staples of piece-goods and metals un- 
der a disadvantage when they were 
imported into Travancore. Notwith- 
standing the fact that all articles of 
Travancore produce are manufactured, 
all foreign articles re exported from 
Travancore ports would be admitted 
duty-free into British Indian ports. 
The effect of the second was to enable 
the Travancore Government to levy 
high export duties at the cost of the 
British Indian interests. For if import 
duty were charged in British Indian 
ports on such export, Travancore 
Government could not charge such 
high rates of export duty. 

Accordingly the Travancore Govern- 
ment were asked to reconsider and re- 
vise the proposals After a lengthy cor- 
respondence, the Travancore Govern- 
ment agreed to abolish the first and 
lower the tariff rate on the second. The 
Madras Government accepted the pro- 
posals and got them confirmed by the 
Government of India and the final 
arrangement then made in respect of 
the removal of fiscal restrictions, on 
trade between Travancore and British 
India, obtains to this day. 

In the domain of industrial and 
economic development the part that 
the State has to play is great. The 
lamtz faire doctrine, that the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry is not 
within the province of the State, has 
long ago been exploded. In most of the 
civilized countries the State does every- 
thing in its power to promote the growth 
and development of industries. The 
first thing needed therefore is a great 
State scheme of assistance, It has to co- 
ordinate a number of disjointed things. 
The following extract from a powerful 
official minute describes the present 
situation “ We have no accurate 
information at hand as to the amount 


of agricultural stock in the country, 
the number of cattle, sheep, goats and 
ploughs, nor as to the various products 
growui, the acreage under each, the 
average crop secured in ordinary 
seasons, the mode of cultivation, the 
season for sowing and reaping, the 
rotation of crops, fallows and manures, 
the state of the labour market, prices 
and wages, the expenses and profits of 
agriculture, the interest charged on 
loans, the ebb and flow of local trade, 
the stocks in the country, the growth 
and progress or decline of any 
particular industry, such as sugar and 
sago manufacture and a variety of other 
points, a knowledge of which is 
essential to good and successful 
administration.*’ 

The first and the most important 
thing is to bring into existence a com- 
petent commission of enquiry for in- 
vestigation into the conditions and 
needs of a numlicr of important 
branches of industry and trade and 
into the problem of finance. The 
research methods must be practical 
and not academical. The work of such 
an expert commission would no doubt, 
as His Excellency Lord Chelmsford 
said at the Imperial Legislative 
Council with reference to the Holland 
Commission, “result in the stimulation 
of existing industries, the foundation 
of others and the increase of the 
material prosperity of the people,” 


HISTOKY 
EARLY TRAVANCORE 
From Early times to Marthanda Yarma 

About a third of India and one-foiirth 
of its population are under the direct 
rule of Indian princes and chiefs. In 
the eloquent words of Lord Ciirzon, 
“Side by side with our own system, 
and sometimes almost surrounded by 
British territory, there are found in 
this wonderful country the possessions, 
the administration, the proud authority 
and the unchallenged traditions of the 
Native dynasties — a combination which 
both in the picturesque variety of its 
contrast, and still more in the smooth 
harmony of its operation, is, I believe, 
without parallel in the history of 
the world.** They have now, as in the 

eo9 


past, proved their splendid loyalty to 
the British Empire. They nnre.servedly 
recognise the essential benefits they 
have gained, and are gaining 
under British suzerainty. And just 
because they are convinced that hitherto 
they have been led along the path of 
progress, their true appreciation and 
not any idle sentiment has, at the 
present world-crisis, resulted in a 
measure of devotion and self-.sacrifice 
almost unparalleled in history Under 
the vigour and influence of British rule, 
whose policy is “to retain the Native 
States intact, to prolong and fortify 
their existence, and to safeguard the 
prestige and authority of their rulers,*^ 
the system of Native States has come 
to be so fitted into the lm[)erial edifice 
that it forms an integral part of the 
Empire. In writing the history of 
an Indian State therefore a proper 
persj)ectivc cannot l)e had unless 
the whole Empire is viewed as an 
organism and not as a conglamora- 
tioD of isolated j)arts. Indian States 
should bo looked at in the larger light 
of the. British Empire. Tn this view 
the history of Travancore will )>e 
found to be of high significance and 
Special interest. 

The history of Travancore is the 
resultant of two forces : the force of 
tradition on the one hand, and the 
impact and tJio iulJuonce of .British 
civilization on the other. In dealing 
with the first, we must see Travancore 
in its own original atmospiiere. 

Travancore is the mirror of ancient 
India, the sole surviving specimen of 
her strong and splendid tradition It 
is the most Indian of Indian States, 
and lives up to the full meaning of its 
hoary part. This is due to the venera- 
ble antiquity of the Itoyal House, which 
dates back several centuries l)efore the 
birth of Christ, long before the Modern 
European nations came into existence. 
Apart from the specific, and often 
episodical, references in tueKamayana, 
the Mahabharata, the Malm Bhagavata 
and the Puranas, the earliest historical 
areference is m the edicts of Asoka, 
where we have specific reference to 
the Eoyal House of Chera — a circum- 
stance which is indicative of its import- 
ance and independence at the time. 
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In his description of ancient India, 
Magasthenes, the Greek Ambassador 
at the court of Cbandragnpta in the 
3rd century B. C., alludes to the King 
of ChermtB (Chera) and his GO ele- 
phants and speaks of female sovereigns, 
our ivory, and sandal-woods which 
attracted the Fhoonicians to our coast 
and found later on, during the age of 
the Emperor Augustus, a considerable 
sale in the markets of Borne. And there 
is abundant evidence of Boman coins 
having flowed into our country at the 
time, as manifest from a paper said to 
have been puldished at Trivandrum in 
IB/il by the scholar and missionary 
Bishop Caldwell, who describes in it 
30 varieties commencing with the 
earlier coins of Augustus and includ- 
ing some of Nero. The temple of 
Augustus and the Boman garrison at 
Cranganore, and the right of mint, 
which the Romans had at Madura, 
signify something mure than a com- 
mercial relation with the Romans, and 
point to the probability of Mr. Cald- 
well’s account. 

According to Pliny and the anony- 
mous work, Feriplus Maris Erythrma, 
Greek ships anchored off ‘Ninda- 
karai near Quilon — a port which 
in the Middle Ages was the entrepot, 
where the Chinese traders from the 
east and the Arabs from the west 
bartered their wares. Embassies from 
the Celestial Emperor were addressed 
to the King of Bcnati or Venad, the 
ancient designation of Travancore. 
Soleyman of 8iraf in Persia testifies 
to Chinese ships trading at Quilon on 
their way to Canton from the Persian 
Gulf. Among the early Christian 
Missionaries, the great Apostle of 
the Indies, St. Francis Xavier who 
founded the big Roman Catholic 
Church at Kottar, in his letter men- 
tions “ the Great King of Travan- 
core as having authority over all 
Southern India.” Epigraphical re- 
cords also show that ‘‘A King of 
Travancore made the Pandyas and 
Cholas subject to Kerala”. Is it 
not therefore something more than 
phenomenal that while all other an- 
cient kingdoms of the South have 
only a nominal e.Kistence in the fragile 
memories of the past, the lineal des- 


cendant of the Oberas alone has the 
unique privilege of being able to con- 
tinue uninterrupted his sway over this 
pretty portion of the Indian Peninsula ? 

The ancient constitution of the 
country, at the time when we bagin to 
get any historic glimpse of it, is tell- 
ingly described by the late Maharajah 
in the following words : — 

‘ According to ail legends and all 
available evidence, the Malabar Coast 
was populated by Aryan emigrants 
from the eastern side of the Ghats. 
It is equally a fact that the priestly 
class not only predominated among 
the emigrants ; but they foresaw that 
the halo of sanctity which encircled 
themselves might not be proof against 
the gradual degeneracy of religious 
feelings which time must produce, 
and the consequent encroachment 
upon their supremacy in the land. 
And they constitutionalized that sanc- 
tity by demising large tracts of 
land and their revenues to certain 
temples built and consecrated by them. 
Men who would not hesitate to rob a 
priest may still hesitate to commit 
sacrilege on an object of general 
religious worship. Of these temples, 
the priest assumed the proprietory 
wardenship. Almost every temple of 
note had a synod of these priestly 
wardens. They invited the leading 
layman or chief to a membership of 
the synod and entrusted to him the 
stewardship of the whole temple 
domain, subject to their superior 
authority. Thus arose those rich 
temples. Thus arose the sovereignties 
of the Malabar Coast.” Accordingly 
the Devaswoms exercised sovereign 
functions. The functionaries were 
designated Soil Adhikarikals. In 
course of time, the country came to be 
studded with such powerful bodies. 

On the death or disappaarence of the 
last of the Cheraman Perumals and 
the cousequent downfall and dis- 
ruption of the Chera Empire at the 
commencement of the Malabar Era', 
they asserted their independence, and 
set at defiance the several chieftains 
who became rulers of the land. These 
were numerous and their territory in 
each case scarcely exceeded the size of 
a modern taluq. 


The Brahmin principality of 
banad was compressed within the 
boundary of modern Ambalapuzfaa 
ruled by the Chembagaseri Rajahs. 
Old fortifications intersected the coun- 
try of Vadakankur and Thekkankur, 
whose Rajahs held sway over the tract 
of land between Pandalam and Perum- 
bavur. Kottayam was held by aKartha, 
Menachil by a Samander chief, and 
Shertallay by Madampimars or feudato- 
ries of Cochin. EdapAly too had its 
own Rajah. We find the first Travan- 
core sovereign who, in token of his 
direct descent from the stock of the 
original Chera Emperor, styled himself 
Eulasekhar aPerumal, ruling over the 
bit of land between Anjengo and 
Codaghiri, the nucleus of modern 
Travancore. 

The most dominant feature of the 
times was the influence of Temple 
Committees and Village Assemblies 
in the administration of affairs. The 
Council governed the affairs of 
Devaswoms ; and the ancient constitu- 
tion, under which the most important 
temple of Sri Padmanabha was 
managed, is still in force. This Council 
consisted of one Namburi Sannyasi, 
six Potti Brahmins, and one Nair 
nobleman, each having a vote, while 
the Sovereign who was also a member 
of this governing body possessed only 
half a vote. Thus there were votes 
in all, on account of which the Council 
came to be known as Ettara yogam 
or the Council of the eight and a 
half. It is traced to the commence- 
ment of the Malabar Era, on the basis 
of old records in the Trivandrum 
pagoda. We know nothing fit the 
working of this Council till its first 
historic session was held 286 years 
after it had been founded, when the 
rules for the management of the 
temple were renewed. The only 
historical fact known daring the 
period is the continuance of the 
power of the Cholas and the Pandyas 
in Nanjanad. Towards the close of 
ths 3rd century M.E., Travancore 
defeated the Pandyan King, Baja 
Simha, and his confederate and con- 
quered Kottar and the portion of 
Nanjanad under their sway (1117 
A.D./292 M.E.). Vira Kerala Varma, 
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his successori appears to have kept at 
bay the Chola power in the land, 
by a sort of political peace-offering, 
which consisted of a dedication of the 
tax in paddy and money due from 
Vadasery, as a gift to the temple of 
Bajendra Choleswara. 

It was daring the period of his two 
immediate successors that the Cholas 
were expelled from the land and the 
remaining portion of Nanjanad added 
to the Kingdom. It was at this time 
that the village governments, which 
had existed before, came to be duly 
recognised and supported by the 
Sovereign. We also notice the exis- 
tence of a triumvirate for the adminis- 
tration of affairs in Nanjanad. 

From the evidence of inscriptions, 
it is seen that besides the Village As- 
sociations, there was also an import- 
a»nt public body under the name of 
the Six Hundred. The supervision of 
Temples and Charities seems to have 
been vested in this Corporation. 
With reference to this Corporation, 
the late Professor Sundaram Pillai 
observes in his ‘ Early Sovereigns of 
Travancore,’ that a number so large, 
nearly as large as the British House of 
Commons, could not have been meant in 
so small a State, as Venad was in the 
r2th Century A.D /4th Century M.E., 
for the single function of State- 
supervision It looks probable that 
this body either elected the barons 
or indirectly influenced the business 
transacted by the chieftains in charge 
of the 18 districts into which, accord- 
ing to this record, the country appears 
to have been divided at the time. Such 
a probability receives countenance as a 
legacy of the Brahmin Colonists of 
Parasu Kama, who tried several modes 
of government, first a republic, then an 
oligarchy, and finally a system of protec- 
tors elected from the villages These 
ohieftains took for themselves a portion 
of the land within their jurisdiction in 
return for the protection afforded by 
them to the rest of the community, in 
the same way as the original Baksha- 
purushas or protectors. They became 
a powerful political factor, and their 
Revenue Collectors, who belonged to 
eight families of Nair nobles and were 
'therefore known as Mttuvectu FilUir 


marst became a source of oppression to 
the people. The Assembly loudly protes- 
ted against this, and its powerful voice 
prevailed, as is evident from the Mave- 
likarai inscription of 1235 A.D./410 
M.E. It contains the proclamation 
issued by the Sovereign in terms of the 
resolution passed at the historic session 
of the Kodanellore Assembly. The pro- 
clamation prohibits the farming out of 
lands to the highest bidder by the ec- 
clesiastical dignitary, who enjoyed the 
revenues ; empowers members of the 
Sabha to inspect the lands in seasons 
of drought and the consequent failure 
of crops ; provides for the authoriza- 
tion, in writing, to realize or to remit 
arrears and other minor charges ; and 
generally recognizes the principle of 
accepting what “ the members of the 
Sabha and the inhabitants agree 
among themselves, and pray for in 
common ”, 

Prof. Sundaram Pillai rightly calls 
this one of the great charters oi Tra- 
vancoro, and comments as follows : — 
“ Here is proof, if need be, of the inde- 
pendent nature and the constitution of 
the old Village Assemblies of Travan- 
core. The Sabhas appear as perma- 
nent and well-constituted public bodies 
that acted as buffers between the 
people and the Government. The 
whole procedure reflects the greatest 
credit on all the parties concerned, 
their conjoint action resulting in so 
precious a charter to the people and so 
unmistakable a monument of the 
Sovereign's unbounded love of his 
subjects.” This measure was naturally 
displeasing to the yogakars, with whose 
long-established liberty it interfered; 
and it necessarily exasperated the 
rebel Pillamars to whose rapacity as 
Revenue Collectors it gave the death- 
blow. These bodies therefore combined 
to undermine the influence of the 
Assembly and to checkmate the 
authority of the King. But during the 
reign of the Rajah who issued the 
proclamation, and of som- of his 
successors, all of whom were capable 
rulers, they could not but submit to 
authority. The opposition which had 
continued for a long period came to a 
head when a weak king, Aditya Varma, 
ascended the throne. 


The invasion of Nanjanad by Tiru- 
inala Naik, the greatest of the Pandyan 
Kings, brought matters to a crisis. 
The people wore harrassod ])oth by the 
invaders from without, and by the 
insurgents from within. When after 
plunder, the former were out, the 
latter were in to extort money in the 
name of defence. The King was help- 
less. The people of Nanjanad ilew 
into an open revolt. Easily therefore 
the Pillamars carried everything be- 
fore them; they pursued the King to 
Trivandrum, sacked and burnt the 
new palace hmlt by him there, and 
eventually poisoned him. To these 
deeds of violence. tr\<-y added the 
atrocious murder of live children of the 
surviving Ranee, to whom however 
they ostensibly protested theii* allegi- 
ance, while they were regally prepared 
to extirpate the Royal Family and to 
erect on its ashes a Protectorate undtu’ 
the rule of one of themselves. The 
next throe sovereigns were not able to 
put down the rebels. In this state of 
anarchy and confusion, Marthauda 
Varma, the maker of modern ’.Vravan- 
core, ascended the throne of his 
ancestors in 17*29 A 1). In describing 
the stat.^ of affairs then, the late 
Maharajah truly oliserves : “ It ij ih 

Marthauda Varma succeeded to a heri- 
tage as thorny as it was poor. The 
feeble rule of a series of his predeces- 
sors had fostered the greed of the 
surrounding chieftains and the turhu- 
lence of internal malcontents to such 
an extent that their Kingdom was 
almost a misnomer and their authority 
little better than a mockery.” 

TRAYANCORE IN THE MAKING 
From Marthanda Varma to Col. Hunro 

The first thing that Marthanda 
Varma had to do was to rid the country 
of the incubus of the disloyal aud 
wicked barons. Their inveterate 
hatred his powerful personality had 
already drawn, even as a young prince 
when during the last reign he partici- 
pated in the Alliance- Treaty with the 
Pandyan King, in order to put down 
their lawlessness. Their regicidal pro- 
clivity was felt by him, when his life 
was attempted by them at the Kalli- 
ankad- temple. His providential escape 
was due to the ready ingenuity 
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of the Santhikaran (an East Coast 
Brahman), who loyally underwent self- 
mai'tyrdom to save the life of the King, 
as evident from the temple records 
and Dnnasanom, according to which 
the descendants of the Thula Kodutlia 
Aiyar (i.o., literally the Brahmin who 
gave up his bead) enjoy the royal 
gifts of lands to the present day. 
When Marthanda Varma became the 
acknowledged sovereign of the land, 
the feudal Pillamars attempted to take 
away his title of succession to the 
throne. To make it out that he was a 
usurper, they instigated the two 
Thampis to .set up their claim to the 
throne as sons of the late ruler, and to 
seek the intercession of the powerful 
Pandyan ruler to put them on their 
father’s throne. 

To add to it there was the mis- 
representation of Marthauda Varraa’s 
attitude towards him as hostile. He 
had also an opportunity of taking his 
own chance as a potent arbiter of rival 
claims. The result was the deputation 
of a Pandyan force under Azhagappa 
Mudaliar to enquire into the matter 
and espouse the cause of the Thampis. 
The armed deputation arrived at Ooda- 
ghiry and encamped there. Bama lyen, 
who first came to the notice of the 
Bajah as a young iJrahmin boy, who 
trimmed the wick and brightened the 
lamp at the Baja’s Banquet, uud who 
was destined to cast a fresh lustre on 
the name and the country of his Boyal 
master, was the Palace Bayasom or 
Under-Secretary — an office of consi- 
derable trust and responsibility at the 
time. Me met the armed deputation 
in conference, and gave a clear insight 
into the matriarchal law of inherit- 
ance adopted by the Boyal Family. 

The several branches of the Kolath 
stock, from which the Boyal House 
takes its descent, are collateral off- 
shoots of the same parental stock, and 
as such, according to Hindu law, 
cannot intermarry. The preservation 
of ancestral position and purity of 
stock and the gradual extinction of 
other stocks, except the Dayadi des- 
cendants, have naturally led to the 
adoption of members from the col- 
lateral lu-anches as sisters of the 
reigning sovereign, and to the im- 


portation of Eoil Thampurans for 
marital alliances and the perpet- 
uation of this ancient Boyal dy- 
nasty. The line of descent thus 
came to be through females. The 
Thampis or children of sovereigns by 
their consorts — generally Nair ladies 
of good lineage and family — do not 
inherit the Kingdom or anything else 
of the King. It is a remarkable fact 
that in the dispute of a century ago 
between the Baja of Travancore and 
the Pandyan ruler as to the sovereignty 
of Nanjanad, the decision in favour of 
the former turned upon the loyal 
adoption of the Travancore Law of 
Succession by the Nanjanadians. 

The outcome of the conference was 
the dismissal of the claims set up by 
the Thampis. The acceptance of the 
principle of deoensusa tnatrice in the 
Boyal House, by the Pandyan ruler, 
is an event of considerable historical 
importance, because it led later on to 
the expulsion of the Pretender Prince 
of Mavolikarai, and eventually formed 
the basis of Lord Canning’s Sannadof 
Adoption, after the country had passed 
under British i)rotection. Before with- 
drawal, the Pandyan arbiter, who found 
in Marthanda Varma the rightful 
ruler, was pleased to place at his 
disposal, a portion of the contingent 
as a help to quell the internal rebellion 
This struck terror into the hearts of 
the insurgents. Marthanda Varma 
then opened negotiations with the 
Nattars of Nanjanad, exempted them 
from the imposts that pressed on them, 
and took them into his confidence. 
He next made peace with the East 
India Company, who had already esta- 
blished a factory at Anjengo and whose 
fury the feudal rebels bad roused by 
their violent attack on the place while 
it was being fortified, and by the 
subsequent murder of some of the 
English factors. He made amends 
by awarding them lands in Pataladi 
and Kotudali, and secured their good- 
will and support. Having strength- 
ened his hands thus, he mobilised 
a powerful army, and extinguished, 
once for all, the lawless band of 
Pillamars, who had ravaged the coun- 
try and robbed it of peace for two 
long centuries. 

2ia 


BamA lyen, the King’s trusted lieu- 
tenant who had remained behind the 
scene all the while, now became Dala- 
wah, which united in him thefunctiona 
of Minister and Commander- in- Chief. 
The subsequent military expeditions 
and the extensive expansion of terri- 
tory were entirely due to the wonderful 
ability and genius of this soldier- 
statesman, ‘ great in council, great 
in war.’ He supplanted the militia 
by regiments drawn from companies 
of Maravars, and fought and won 
several battles. The most notable 
victory was the one achieved at Cola- 
chel over the Dutch forces in 1740. 
This victory over their rivals drew the 
East India Company into closer con- 
tact with Travancore, and secured 
at the same time the services of 
the Dutch General De Lannoy, who 
improved the quality of the native 
army. With the force thus equipped and 
disciplined, Rama lyon carried his arms 
succesfully as far north as Cochin, and 
built up, from a few scattered districts, 
the extensive kingdom of to-day, save 
the outlying tracts of Alengad and 
Parur, which were ceded by the Bajah 
of Cochin afterwards He then in- 
augurated a Bevenue System, which is 
the foundation of the Bevenue Admi- 
nistration of to-day. To this marvel- 
lous achievement of State-Conquest 
and State-Control, the heroic sovereign 
superadded a State-Religion. He re- 
constructed the ancient shrine of Sri 
Padmanabha, dedicated the dominion 
to the presiding Deity, and assumed 
sovereignty in His name and as a sacred 
trust. To the policy and position of thu 
State as determined by this funda- 
mental fact, Mr. V.P. Madhava Bow 
thus refers in his address to the Popu- 
lar Assembly constituted during his 
Dewanship: — “ Those who are 
familiar with the history of the State 
know and realize the full import and 
significance of the great act of State 
policy adopted in the middle of the 
18th century by the illustrious Bajah 
Marthanda Varma of immortal fame, 
by which the sovereign after subjugat- 
ing the different principalities and 
chieftainships and consolidating them 
into the compact Kingdom as you find 
it to-day, dedicated the whole State to- 
the presiding Deity. The character 
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4hu8 stamped on the State has never 
heen lost sight of by his successors on 
the throne of Travancore, and they 
have striven to discharge the sacred 
•trust handed down to them with 
■unswerving loyalty/* 

The constructive work thus complet* 
^d by Marthanda Varma was further 
■eonsolidated by his successor Rama 
Varma— also an illustrious sovereign. 
He was called Dharma Rajah because 
•of his nearest approach to the ideal of 
a Hindu King. He was also familiarly 
known as * Kizhavan Rajah/ because of 
his having been the longest-lived ruler 
of Travancore in modern times. He 
was well-skilled in arms, and bore a 
conspicuous part in the warfare of his 
heroic uncle. Prince Rama Varma 
revealed his ingenuity then by going 
out, dressed like a Moslem, into the 
onemies* camp to know their plans, 
and making good his escape as the 
dSlair torch-bearer of a Namburi 
dignitary. With General De Lannoy 
as his right band, this sovereign 
helped his weak neighbours and held 
Kis own against foreign aggression. 
The ambitious Zamorin of Calicut over- 
ran Cochin. Rama Varma, to whom 
the Cochin Rajah applied for help, 
defeated and drove back the Zamorin, 
who, on being further pursued to his 
capital, was forced to enter into an 
Alliance-Treaty with Travancore. The 
Cochin Rajah too became a grateful 
ally and ceded the tributary states of 
Alangad and Parur for the great 
service rendered. 

Dalawah Marthanda Pillay, whose 
name is associated with this victorious 
campaign, died soon after, and was 
succeeded by Subbier of Varkalai, in 
whose ability and integrity the ruler 
Kad great confidence. Dalawah Subbier 
secured, by agreement, the surrender 
of the sovereign rights of the petty 
Rajahs over the ceded districts of 
Alangad and Parur, fixed the boundary 
of the northern frontier, and fortified 
it with extensive military lines as a 
further* protection from the possible 
inroads of Hyder Ali, whose power and 
schemes of conquest were growing day 
by day. This was a fitting supplement 
to the Aramboli frontier fortifications 
4n the south built by Ibe great 


Dalawah Rama lyen in the previous 
reign, for the complete defence of the 
country. As observed by Shungunni 
Menon in his History of Travancore, 
“ Subbier finally completed the work 
most energetically commenced by 
Rama lyen.** Hence, the Rajah was 
in a position to challenge Hyder*s 
threatened invasion, which however 
this Dalawah did not live to resist. 

It was given to Raja Kesava Das to 
render signal services when hostilities 
commenced. He was an able and 
patriotic minister, the foremost states- 
man of the times. The most notice- 
able feature of his success was the 
establishment of the present political 
relationship by treaty with the East 
India Company. It was in recognition 
of his firm attachment to the Company 
that Lord Mornington conferred on 
him the title of Raja. This attachment 
was only a reflex of the sovereign's 
affinity to the Company; for, the Com- 
missioners who sat on the Malabar 
Land bettlement of 1792 have placed 
the following statement on record : — 
“ We own he left a favourable im- 
pression on our minds both as to his 
personal good qualities and what we 
consider as the unequivocal sincerity 
of his attachment to the East India 
Company.’* 

The cordiality of this connection 
came to be completely lost sight of in 
the weak reign of Rama Varma’s 
successor, called Avittam Thirunal 
Rama Varma. All his ministers easily 
supplanted his authority, and exercised 
an absolute influence m the conduct 
of affairs. The policy of his first 
minister (whose rise to that position 
was clouded with suspicion of the 
murder of his predecessor Raja Kosava 
Das), led to the insurrection of 1799. 
Vein Thampi, who headed this insur- 
rection, pursued alike a policy suicidal 
to himself and his country’s cause. The 
key-note of his policy was cruelty and 
vindictiveness. The effect of this on 
the Nair troops, whose military 
allowance he reduced, was their mutiny 
in a body to get rid of him. The 
subsidence of this internal commotion 
through the intervention of the British 
force caused the revision of the sub- 
sidiary engagement. Through the 
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efforts of Col. Macaulay, the first 
British Resident apjiointod by the 
East India Company in 1800, a fresh 
treaty was entered into in IHOT). 

The Treaty of Perpetual 

Friendship and Alliance 

This treaty, which continues to 
govern the present political relations 
with the Paramount Power, confirmed 
the sincere and cordial relations of 
peace and amity between the Rajah 
ami the East India Company, It is 
known as the Treaty of Perpetual 
Friendship and Alliance l)etweori them. 
By this treaty the Hajah was reipiired 
to pay for a native regiment, in addi- 
tion to the subsidy fixed in 179r), 
and further to share the expenses of 
his large forces when necessary, to 
pay at all times the utmost attention 
to the advice of the British Govern- 
mont, to hold no communication with 
any foreign State, and to admit no 
European foreigner or to allow him 
to remain in his territory without the 
sanction of the British Govern- 
ment. , 

The increased subsidy and the 
reserved power of interference of the 
British incensed Velu Thampi ; while 
the arrears into which ho allowed the 
subsidy to fall, and his arbitrary and 
even atrocious methods of administra- 
tion roused the wrath of Col. Macaulay. 
Velu Thampi organized an insurrection 
to murder Macaulay and to subvert the 
British power. Ho made his miudorous 
attack on the Cochin Residency at first; 
but foiled in his attempt there, he made 
his second attack on the British gar- 
rison at Quilon. la the interval of this 
bloody campaign he perpetrated a 
wholesale massacre of Europeans. 
Wilson in his History of India thus 
refers to the massacre ; “ About the 

same time, a small vessel with some of 
the soldiers of the I2th Regiment on 
board having touched at Alleppey for 
supplies, the men were induced to land 
by the appearance of cordiality among 
the people and the assurance that part 
of the subsidiary force was in the neigh- 
bourhood. Unaware that hostilities 
had commenced, the men disembarked. 
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and, as soon as they landed, were made 
prisoners and shortly afterwards 
murdered. This was also done by the 
order of the Dewan who thus effaced, 
by his perfidy and cruelty, whatever 
credit he might have claimed for zeal 
in the cause of his country and his 
Prince.” This inhuman act of Velu 
Tharnpi aroused the British Govern- 
ment to a sense of righteous indig- 
nation, and the British armies, which 
had saved Travancore from subjection 
to the power of Tippu and which had 
never set fijot on its soil save in its de- 
fence, now invaded the country. The 
alarmed Bajah's candid disclaimer of 
the insurgents, his promise to defray 
the expenses of the military expedition, 
and bis piteous plea for protection, 
immediately followed by the death of 
the diingerous Dalawah, restored 
friendly relations with the British 
Government. 

Omminy Thaiiipi, who became 
Dewan after this insurrection, also 
usurped the Rajah’s power. By 
letting his administration fall into 
a most disorganised state, he plunged 
the country m deep debt ; and by 
allowing the subsidy to fall into 
arrears almost ecjual to a year’s 
revenue of the Slate, he evoked the 
threat of the I’aramount Power to 
assume direct government. It was 
at this moment that Col. Macaulay re- 
tired and the iiajah died. The striking 
features of his inglorious reign are 
tlius Hummarised in the State Manual : 
“ His is the darkest page of Travancore 
history and is a byword for all that is 
unlucky and incapable in the adminis- 
tration of affairs, for the persecution 
of retired officials, and the ill-treatment 
of tlieir families, for the corruption 
and rapacity of public servants, for 
the disloyalty of ministers, and for the 
wanton faithlessness towards the East 
India Company, our staunchest friends 
and allies.” 

There was none to succeed the 
Rajah save the Regent Ranee. Her 
vigbt of succession was closely contest- 
ed by a prince of Mavelikarai. It was at 
this critical juncture that Col. Munro 
became the rc[)resentative of the Para- 
mount< Pow'er. 


TRAVANCORE IN TRANSITION 

From Col. Hunro to 
Rajah Sir T. Madhava Row 

The nineteenth century marked the 
dawn of a new era with the commence- 
ment of Col. Munro *8 regime, just in the 
same way as the eighteenth century 
rang in a new epoch with the beginning 
of Marthanda Varma’s glorious reign. 
Col. Munro’s first great act was to 
dismiss the claims of the Pretender 
Prince of Mavelikarai and to recognise 
the Ranee as the rightful ruler. With 
the approval of the British Government, 
he installed the Ranee on the throne of 
her ancestors, and placed the disappoint- 
ed Prince under surveillance, when the 
latter showed signs of disaffection ; and 
deported him first to Tellicherry and 
then to Chingleput as a State prisoner, 
when such disaffection tended to 
imperil the interests of the country. 

On her accession to the throne, the 
sagacious Queen dispensed with the 
services of Dewan Omminy Tharnpi, 
who had proved disloyal to her uncle, 
and whose method of administration 
had brought the country to the verge 
of ruin. In view of the disordered 
state of the country, she placed com- 
plete confidence in the protection of 
the Paramount Power and sought the 
help of the Resident to conduct the 
administration. The British Govern- 
ment fully concurred in her views, 
because they considered that the 
spirit of turbulance, faction and low 
intrigues, wdiich then prevailed, could 
not 1)6 effectually suppressed under 
the administration of a Native Dewan. 
To save the situation they directed 
Col, Munro to assume the duties of 
the Dewan, in addition to his own 
as the British Resident. This policy 
of co-operation in a new direction 
is a highly valued concession of 
great historical importance, because 
it is a half-way house between the 
policy of annexation and the policy 
of direct administration for a time.. 

In the elevation of Munro as the 
supreme head of afliairs, the retired 
Dewan Omminy Tharnpi saw only a 
preliminary political design to annex 
the country and a base personal motive 
to crush - his own position and power. 
Ha carded on a series of low intrigues 


quite in keeping with his antecedents. 
As observed by Col. Munro, '‘his 
behaviour towards the Rajah (late) 
was harsh and vindictive, his manage- 
ment of the country was irregular and 
oppressive, and bis conduct to the 
Resident (late) exhibited a system of 
deception and counter-action. He was 
particularly obnoxious to the Ranee 
and his continuance in office would 
therefore be unfavourable to the attain* 
ment of close and cordial union between 
the States (i. e., Travancore and the 
British Government)..” Omminy 
Tharnpi completely beat his previous 
record and vied with Velu Tharnpi by 
plotting against the life of Col. Munro, 
with the result that he was deported 
as a State prisoner to Chingleput. 

Col. Munro had at the outset of his 
administration to contend with three 
main difficulties apparently insuper- 
able. With the dead weight of the 
State debt, which including the arrears 
of subsidy had gone beyond the average 
annual revenue, hanging heavily on 
him he had on the one hand to dis- 
charge his obligation to the Ranee, by 
maintaining her dignity and authority 
consistently with progressive rule. 
This could be done only by increased 
revenue. He had on the other hand 
to conciliate the people by the aboli- 
tion of obnoxious imposts and other 
burdens, which pressed heavily on 
them. This meant an obvious fall in 
the revenue. Two or three simple facts 
furnish the key to Munro ’s success 
in overcoming these difficulties. With 
the clear vision of a statesman, he 
perceived at once that the confusion 
and corruption, in which the country 
was steeped, arose from the unhappy 
combination of civil; military and 
judicial functions in the Kariakars. 
He accordingly split up the combi- 
nation, and recast the administrative 
machinery on the model of the British 
system. 

He established a centralized form 
of government and affiliated to it 
separate departments for the dis- 
charge of the several functions. He 
ciibolished the superfluous offices of 
Valia Sarvadbikars and Sarvadhikar^, 
and reduced the Kariakars to the 
position of Revenue Collectors with. 
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the designation of Tahsildars. He 
formed a separate department for the 
control of Accounts and Finance, raised 
an effecient corps of Police and created 
a separate Judicial Branch. To the 
elements of responsibility thus fixed 
on the constitution, he added a code of 
revenue laws and civil regulations. 
This effectively put down, on the one 
hand, the abuses to which the old 
system was open ; and secured, on the 
other, a free flow of revenue which 
chronic mismanagement and malver- 
sation had arrested before. After 
placing the administration on an 
efficient footing, Munro ameliorated 
the condition of the people by 
the abolition of several unjust taxes 
and oppressive imposts, and by the 
remission of old and unrecover- 
ed revenue balances. The immense 
sacrifice of revenue which this involved 
was more than compensated for hy 
the volume of popular discontent it 
effectively removed. 

Among the several measures adopted, 
for the improvement of revenue, by 
far the most important was the taking 
of Devaswoms under Government 
control. It was a measure of far- 
reaching consequences. It emanci- 
pated the Devasworn tenants from the 
oppression to which they had been 
sulqect. It safeguarded the interests 
of the Devaswoms themselves by a 
guarantee of their inanageiueut and 
maintenance by the State. It ensured 
the principle of trust inherent in the 
assumption of these endowed institu- 
tions. And, above all, it brought in a 
large addition of revenue to the State. 

Thus in less than four years, Munro 
introduced order, extinguished cor- 
ruption, established a new adminis- 
trative system, enlarged the revenue 
and gave back the kingdom, in 
complete peace and tranquillity, to the 
royal family. The excellence of his 
administrative acts was equalled only 
by his redress of social injustice, as 
instanced by the active steps he took to 
abolish slavery, save in regard to pre- 
dial labour— an outstanding measure 
of philanthropy, sacrificing immense 
interest to morality. With the happy 
memory of this boon to her subjects, 


Banee Lakshmi Bai passed away 
in 1814. 

Regency of Farvathl Bai 

During the minority of her son, her 
sister Barvathi Bai ruled as the Begent 
with marked ability for 16 years, 
during the first five of which Munro 
continued to be the Besident. It was 
during this period that the various mis- 
sionary agencies were, at his instance, 
permitted to settle in the country and 
wej *0 generously encouraged by sub- 
stantial donations in money and land. 
Consistently with the scope given to 
missionary enterprise for improving 
the condition of the Syrians, the oldest 
Christiau subjects of the State, the 
exaction of inam or free service from 
them in connection with Hindu 
festivals was put a stop to. Even after 
the relinquishment of the ministeiial 
office, Munro guided the administra- 
tion entirely till his departure in 1819. 
The people perpetuated Munro 's 
memory by providing lights, called 
‘ Munro lights, ’ at the dangerous 
creeks and crossings in the deep back- 
waters. If Macaulay admitted Travan- 
core into the political systoru of the 
British Protectorate, Munro approx- 
imated its government to the adminis- 
trative system prevailing in British 
territory. Truly therefore the Munro 
period was a period of transition. 

Rajah Rama Yarma 

The regency of Parvathi Bai which 
was marked hy the removal of very 
many social disabilities and the promo- 
tion of material prosperity, came to a 
close in 1829, when Prince Kama Variua 
attained his majority and was placed 
on the throne. The new King was an 
able ruler. He abolished grievous 
taxes. He laid the foundations of the 
modern system of education l)y estab- 
lishing an English school at Trivand- 
rum in 1840. He took a most intelli- 
gent interest in Science and other 
branches of learning and erected an 
Observatory. The removal of the 
Huzur Cutcherry and other insti- 
tutions from Quilon to Trivandrum, 
the improvement of the Nair Brigade, 
the abolition of the Huzur Courts for 
the first time, the promulgation of a 
new Law Code on the model of the 


British system, the commencement ol 
survey operations and the introduction 
of printing and lithography are some of 
the important measures of his reign. 
He was a great scholar and linguist* 
He bad extraordinary talents and a 
good taste for the Fine Arts, which he 
encouraged well He was a groat jioot 
and composed verses in Sanskrit, 
Malayalaiu, Telugii and Marathi. 

But the later part of his reign was 
not conspicuous for its success. This 
period, as well as the first half of the 
reign of his succossor, was marked hy 
administrative inefiiciency and political 
folly. Keddy Bow , the ahratta scholar 
and accountant, W'hom Munro had 
employed to re-organise the Financial 
Branch of the admini 'itration, faithfully 
followed and fulfilled the princijde and 
policy of his [latron during his tenure 
of office as I Uwvan. 'I’lie same policy 
was pursued by Dewaii Venkata 
Kow’, who was considered to he a 
public servant of the first order, and on 
whom, when he w'as appointed to the 
Mysore Commission, Lord William 
Bcritinck conferred the title of Uaya 
Kaya Uaya. With the advent of Cullen 
as Resident, ('.verythiug liegan to go 
wrong, lie wished to have things in 
liis own way and strove to retain 
j)Owers, W'bich could not be exercised 
consistently with liis ow'ii position and 
the authority of the Rajah. The result 
was irreconcilable misuiiderst.anding 
between the Rajah and the Resident. 
Devvans were made and uniuado now as 
a concession to the Resident, and now' 
as ail assertion of the Rajah’s authority. 
Each successive Dewan dug the grave 
of his [iredecessor only to he swallowed 
up in turn by the intrigues of his 
successor. Thus there w'as no per- 
manent Dewan for a long time. 

The Resident’s constant interference 
in internal affairs reached such a pitch 
that the Rajah felt lliat he was, as 

remarked bv Sii’ William Denison 

" » 

“ like a tenant who, although he paid 
his rent regularly, was compelled to 
cultivate his farm according to the will 
of his landlord,” and once even went 
the length of declaring his intention to 
abdicate the throne. The minute 
issued by the Madras Government on 
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the Bajah y complaint of biy ill-treat- 
ment set things at rest for a time. Bat 
the Resident’s hostile atiitade continu- 
ed till his own protege Krishna Bow 
was put in as a permanent Dewan. 

Marthanda Yavma 

Boon after, the Bajah died and was 
succeeded by Marthanda Varma in 
1847. During Krishna Row’s effete 
administration, grave abuses prevailed : 
the police became inefficient and 
corrupt ; the (iourts were venal and the 
salaries of the public servants and the 
subsidy to the British Government were 
not paid punctually. Monopolies 
dominated the Revenue System, while 
expenditure was lavish. In 1855, the 
Madras Government to whom the 
severe comments in the press, and 
bitter complaints from the people 
against the Dewan and the Resident 
together, disclosed the critical state of 
affairs, addressed the Government of 
India for the appointment of a Com- 
mission of enquiry. But Lord Dal- 
housie sounded his warning note of 
annexation from the heights of Oota- 
camund, where he happened to be at 
the time. Accordingly the Madras 
Government wrote : “It had become 
the duty of the Government to call the 
Rajah’s attention in the most serious 
manner to the manifold abuses prevail- 
ing in his dominions; to urge an 
enlightened policy and to warn him 
that it was to be feared that the contin- 
gency against which article 5 of the 
Treaty was directed was not far distant 
unless averted by timely and judicious 
reform.” The Rajah who was filled 
with consternation and dismay took 
immediate steps to avert the impend- 
ing danger. Meanwhile, the Court of 
Directors insisted on the appointment of 
a Commission of enquiry in to the affairs 
of Travancore, which the Government 
of India were not then in a position to 
do, on account of the outbreak of the 
Great Indian Mutiny. In Travancore 
the difficulty was solved by the timely 
death of Dewan Krishna Bow and the 
compulsory retirement of General 
Cullen to whom Sir Charles Trevelyan 
wrote thus : “ It is my earnest desire 
to support the just authority of the 
Maba Bajah in his ancient dominions, 
and 1 know what is due to yourself as 


an old and a deserving officer of this 
Government. But the case now before 
me is one in which the claims of 
public duty are of the most impera- 
tive kind, and 1 must therefore desire 
that you will, without further delay, 
yield obedience to the repeated orders, 
which have been conveyed to you." 

It was at this critical juncture that 
Madhava Row was placed at the head 
of the administration in 1858. 

MODERN TRAVANCORE 

The commencement of this period, 
from the middle of the nineteenth 
century, was marked by a crisis quite 
analogous to the one at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, when Col. 
Munro assumed the duties of the Dewan 
conjointly with his own as Resident. 
This epoch covers a period of progress' 
which takes us to the present day. 
It comprises the reigns of the three 
sovereigns, who have been officially 
recognised as Maba Rajahs by the 
Paramount Power ; and as such consti- 
tutes a distinct period noted for the 
high-water- mark of Indian statesman- 
ship. There is a similarity among 
Sir Rama Varma I, the first Maba 
Rajah, his successor Sir Rama 
Varma II, (the Late Maba Rajah), and 
his successor Sir Rama Varma III, the 
present Maha Rajah. Under a succes- 
sive line of able and distinguished 
Dewans with whom these reigns are 
associated, the epoch is conspicuous 
for great measures of reform. 

To Sir T. Madhava Row who was at 
the helm of the State in a grave crisis, 
the country is indebted for its present 
prosperous condition, as old Travancore 
was to Dalawah Rama lyen in the 
early days of its territorial expansion 
under Rajah Marthanda Varma. He 
reorganized the public service and 
raised its tone and efficiency. He 
removed several fiscal restrictions and 
oppressive monopolies. He emancipat- 
ed the peasantry and placed their small 
holdings on a level with the ryotwari 
lands of the East Coast. The procla- 
mation which gave security of title 
and fixity of tenure has been rightly 
recognised as the Magna Chartaof the 
ryots of Travancore. Likewise the 
Interportal Convention, he brought 
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about, was a boon pf the first 
magnitude to trade. He put down 
dacoity and depredations by the 
professional caste of thieves, by an 
efficient system of Police. Revenue 
was duly collected. Expenditure was 
carefully limited and financial equili- 
brium was quickly restored within a 
couple of years. Lord Harris, the 
Governor of Madras, who visited 
Travancore at this time, was impressed 
well with the excellence of the 
administration under the new Dewan, 
and brought it to the notice of the 
Court of Directors. The peace of 
mind, which the enlightened policy of 
his Minister and its appreciation in 
England brought to the Maharajah, 
was enhanced by the pleasure of the 
presentation of an ornamental belt, 
with gold embroidery, by Queen 
Victoria. Girdled thus with the 
badge of goodwill and approbation of 
the Paramount Power, Marthanda 
Varma died in 1860, and was succeed- 
ed by his nephew Rama Varma, who 
pursued a most liberal and enlightened 
policy. 

Maharajah Sir Rama Varma 1 

Hand in hand with the enlightened 
sovereign, Madhava Row brought his 
remarkable talents to bear upon every 
branch of the administration. Law 
courts were organized ; jurisdiction 
over European subjects was won in 
favour of the local courts and the 
status of the Rajah as a sovereign 
ruler was thus established. Magis- 
terial powers were conferred on Divi- 
sional Officers. Heavy import duties 
were abolished. Excise rates were 
reduced. Public buildings were raised. 
Bridges and canals were construct- 
ed. Forests were reclaimed; waste 
lands were cultivated and new 
industries encouraged. The disabili- 
ties of the Christian converts in 
regard to costume, right of way 
and title to succession were 
removed. The public service was 
thrown open to all classes of people, 
without distinction of caste or creed. 
In fact, every subject of the realm wm 
" provided within a couple of hours 
journey with the advantages of a 
doctor, a schoolmaster, a judge, a 
magistrate, a registering officer, and u 
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post^master.** From the wretched 
position which threatened annexation 
at every moment, Madhava Rdw, by 
hie wonderful genius aud administra- 
tive talents, raised the country to the 
proud position of a model State. This 
attracted the attention of the Para- 
mount Power, which in recognition of 
such statesmanship oflicially conferred 
upon the ruler the title of Maba Rajah, 
and Knighted both himself and 
his eminent Minister. In this state 
of prosperity, Madhava Row left the 
country for good in 1872, owing to a 
grave misunderstanding between him 
and the Maha Rajah. The people of 
Travancore have gratefully erected a 
statue of Sir Madhava Row under the 
shadow of the Public Offices, which he 
built and in which he rendered such 
magnificent services to the country and 
the people. ^ 

Seshaiah Sastri, who succeeded him in 
the office of Dewan, succeeded likewise 
to the distinction he had left behind. 
He continued the policy of Sir Madhava 
Row in every respect. He improved 
the salaries of public servants. The 
US® of paper introduced by Madhava 
Row was extended to all departments. 
He introduced a uniform system 'of 
weights and measures, constructed a 
network of branch roads and canals, 
completed tunnel works, towers of 
temples, the Napier Museum and the 
present College building. He added 
the Law classes as a branch to the 
Arts College. He spread elementary 
education by the introduction of a 
grant-in-aid system, and increased the 
number of Taluk and Village schools. 
He caused the first systematic Census 
of the country to be conducted simul- 
taneously with the Census of India. 
He improved the religious and charit- 
able institutions of the State. One of 
his beneficent acts, for which his name 
has been affectionately cherished, was 
the relief works that he opened for 
the famine-stricken immigrants, whom 
the Great Indian Famine of 187(5-77 
drove in thousands to this land of 
charity. Among the important politi- 
cal ©vents during his tenure of office 
was the visit of the Maha Rajah to 
Madras to meet the Prince of Wales, 
who had abandoned his proposed visit 
4 k> Travancore. In his records of* the 


Prince’s tour in India, Dr. W. H. 
Russel, Private Secretary to the Prince, 
refers to the sovereign as an admirable 
man of business, to Seshaiah Sastri as 
a school fellow of Madhava Row and 
as a man of great intelligence and 
ability, and to Travancore itself as a 
model Native State. But the greatest 
political event during his regime was 
the celebration in 187 7 of the historic 
assumption of the title of the Empress 
of India by Queen Victoria. It was 
signalised by the presentation o{ an 
Imperial banner emblazoned with the 
Rajah’s arms and surmounted by the 
Queen’s crown in token of her closer 
union and affectionate regard. This 
banner is to this day used on all State 
occasions as a symbol of the 
alliance and affinity existing between 
this State and the British Raj. Sir 
Seshaiah Sastri retired towards the end 
of 3 877 to win fresh laurels in 
Pudukotah, as his distinguished 
predecessor had done in Baroda. 

Nanu Pillai who succeeded to the 
Dewanship served the State well for 
three years, when his Royal master 
passed away. In announcing the 
Ruler’s demise the Fort St. George 
Gazette truly declared : “ His reign 
has been marked by the development 
of wise^and enlightened principles of 
administration, which have placed 
Travancore in the first rank of Native 
States.” 

Maharajah Sir Rama Yarma II 

His brother and successor Sir Rama 
Varma II (Visakhom Thurunal) as- 
cended the throne on the 17th Juno 
1880. He was a brilliant scholar in 
English and Sanskrit and a particular 
patron and promoter of education, 
progress and enlightenment. He came 
with quite an overwhelming passion 
for reforming the country, and wanted 
therefore a capable minister of attain- 
ments and aptitudes like his own. The 
choice fell on Ramiengar, (a dis- 
tinguished officer of the British Service 
and a renowned Proficient and school 
fellow of Sir Madhava Row and Sir 
Seshaiah Sastri), whom the sovereip 
had known before for proved ability 
andienergy. The new sovereign and 
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his minister eagerly set about remo- 
delling the administrative machinery. 
Important reforms in the Revenue, 
Judicial, Educational, Police, Medical 
and Municipal Departments of the 
State were introduced, and several 
works of public utility were carried 
out. The separation of the Police 
from the Magistracy was an important 
measure of reform effected, and wiis 
followed by a thorough reorganization 
of the Police and by the wholesale 
adoption of the Indian Penal Code and 
the Criminal Procedure Code as legal 
enactments in the State. The civil 
laws too were consolidated and amend- 
ed. But by far the most important 
administrative reform was a cninpre- 
hensive and systematic scheme of 
Revenue Survey and Settlement. 
Another event, whicdi specially marked 
off the period, was the settlement 
of the long- pending boundary dispute 
between Travancore and Cochin with 
the British Resident as arbitrator, In 
the all-too-brief period of five years, 
the sovereign exerted an influence 
for good on the State, which was truly 
remarkable. His subjects enjoyed 
plenty and pvos]>erity during his reign. 
He died in 1885 at the age of 48. In 
1882 he was invested with the Knight 
Grand Comiuandcrship of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India, and 
almost all the Sciontitie Institutions of 
Europe showered honours on him. In 
fact, as remarked by Sir M, E. Grant 
Duff, this ruler “was the typical 
example of the influence of English 
thought upon the South Indian mind. 

Maharajah Sir Rama Yarma III 

His nephew and name-sake, the 
present ruler, whose title to the throne 
was duly recognised by the Paramount 
Power so far back as June 1880, when 
he had become Heir- Apparent, ascended 
the Musnud on the 10th day of August 
1885. In the splendour which covered 
the assumption of this high dignity, 
none realized bettor than himself the 
burden of sustaining the vast responsi- 
bility it involved. In his Installation 
speech he beautifully expressed his 
feelings thus : - ” 1 little expected that 
at the early age of 28, I would he 
called upon to undertake the grave 
responsibilities of a Ruler, and coming 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 

as I do after an illustrious line ot 
ancestors— not the least eminent and 
wise of whom have been my two 
lamented uncles, His Highness the 
late Maha Bajah and his immediate 
predecessor — I feel all the more my 
own un worthiness to fill a position to 
which they have done so much honour. 
But while thus filled with a sense of my 
own incapacity, I must confess to a 
feeling of thankfulness that I see not a 
little in the circumstances, in which I 
am placed, to encourage and cheer me. 
This ancient Kingdom under the fos- 
tering care of my predecessors has 
entered on a career of material pros- 
perity never before known, the finan- 
ces are in a flourishing condition and 
the foundations of future prosperity 
have been laid broad and deep. I 
have therefore only to work on the 
lines chalked out for me : and in en- 
deavouring to do tiiis, it is no small 
consolation to me that I shall have 
the cordial aid and counsel of the 
British liepresentative at my Court 
and the support and protection of 
the Paramount Power, to whose 
fortunes those of my House 
are, fortunately, indissolubly linked.*’ 
From that day Sir Kama , Varma 
has, under God’s Providence, happily 
completed H‘2 years of his l)enevolent 
reign and celebrated recently the 
Shashtipurti or the completion ot the 
sixtieth year of his age. During this 
period, the country has advanced by 
giant strides. 

The existence of several Arts 
Colleges and of a Law College, the 
establishment of a Training College 
for teachers, the organization of a State 
Department to educate the people in 
theoretical and practical agriculture, 
the reform of the Industrial School of 
Arts, the maintenance of a Sanskrit 
College to represent the Oriental 
Faculty and of a Survey School for 
the benefit of the ryots, the extension 
of the scheme of public lectures 
with a view to the diffusion 
of expert knowledge all over the 
country, the dissociation of the Re- 
formatory from the Jail and the 
adequate provision in it for the reform- 
ation of the spoilt children of society, 
the provision made for free primary 


education, the itistitution of a gener- 
ous scheme of scholarships, the 
provision of hostels for students, the 
improvement of the status and financial 
position of the professors and teachers 
and the creation of a Directorate to 
guide and .'control the educational 

forces of the State all these prove 

beyond doubt that every facility which 
the practical sagacity of a Sovereign 
can suggest is being afforded for the 
intellectual development of the people. 
Again by the steps taken to organise 
Co-operative Credit Societies and to 
establish Village Panchayets, by the 
separate establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Industrial Survey, by the 
remission of several obnoxious taxes, 
by the equitable settlement ot the 
long-standing disputes between land- 
lords and tenants in a manner satis- 
factory to both, by the speedy 
completion of the Revenue Survey 
and assessment and by several other 
measures, the interests of the rural 
population have been considerably 
advanced. Besides these, several 
public works deeigned for the protec- 
tion and promotion of agriculture, 
such as the Kodayar Irrigation Project, 
the Erattakarai Channel system, the 
Parur and Kaipuzhai Reclamation 
Schemes, the Kainagari and Puthen- 
chirai bunds, the restoratioif of the 
banks of several rivers, and the con- 
struction of bridges across a number of 
rivers, have also been carried out. 
Similarly the installation of gas-light 
at the capital, the introduction of the 
railway, the construction of the High 
Range road and the assignment of 
lands and concessions to planters are 
equally noteworthy. Then again the 
organisation of the Sanitary Depart- 
ment including vaccination, vital 
statistics, rural sanitation, and itinerant 
medical relief and the contribution of 
medical grants to hospitals, dispen- 
saries, and native Vaidyasalas demon- 
strate how largely the health of the 
people is being promoted. And, above 
all, the establishment of the Legislative 
Council ; and the organization and 
expansion of the Sri Mulam Popular 
Assembly, which has enabled the 
Government to consider important and 
intricate questions from all points of 
view including the popular view, mark 


the inauguration of an important era 
of constitutional advancement. Such 
are some of the several salient features 
of progress which the country hais 
made. 

By a clear analysis of statistics for 
28 years since the sovereign’s accession 
to the throne, Dewan Rajagopalachari 
has shown that the Revenue and 
Expenditure have more than doubled, 
that the expenditure on Medical and 
Sanitary Departments has trebled and 
on Education more than trebled and 
on Public Works nearly quadrupled ; 
that the number of Educational Insti- 
tutions has more than trebled and the 
number of private schools has risen 
nearly by 50 per cent, while the total 
number of scholars has more than 
quadrupled and that there has been an 
increasing percentage of revenue 
expended in loaijn directly beneficial to 
the people. In his rapid review of the 
progress he truly observes : — ** The 
great extension of cultivation that 
has been taking place, the marked 
increase of the area cultivated with 
valuable crops, such as cocoanut, 
rubber, tea, etc., the large increase 
of population, from 24 lakhs in 1881 to 
over 34 lakhs in 191 1 , the large increase 
in the public revenue, the large increase 
in trade, the flow of gold into the 
country, the improvement one sees all 
round in the standard of living, the 
better food eaten, the better clothes 
worn, and the better houses being built, 
the increasing indulgence in luxuries, 
the increasing value of land, the 
increase of prices and wages, the 
diminishing rates of interest ; these are 
not the symptoms of a decline in 
material well-being, and if there is any 
one thing, of which 1 am absolutely 
certain as a result of a somewhat care- 
ful study of Travaucore conditions, 
past and present, as a result of enquiries 
personally made by me, it is this, that 
the State has, daring the period of His 
Highness’s rule, advanced substantially 
in wealth.” 

Dewan Bahadur M. Krishnan Nair^ 
B.A., B L., who succeeded Rajagopala- 
chari, is the second Nair Dewan during 
the period of the Maha Rajahs — the 
present Ruler being the third since 
the title of Maha Rajah came to be 
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oflScially conferred and recognised by 
the Paramount Power. Though, unlike 
Dewan Nanu Pillai, the first Nair 
Dewan under the Maha Bajahs, Erish- 
nan Nair began his administration at 
a period of financial depression, owing 
to the effects of the present war and 
other causes, he has successfully risen 
to the needs of the times ; and it 
redounds to his credit that, without 
increasing the burden of taxation or 
curtailing the demands of progressive 
administration, he has been able to 
secure a fair surplus — an achievement 
of which any statesman may be justly 
proud. The outstanding feature of his 
administration is, however, the steady 
advancement of the popular element in 
it, notably in the working of the Town 
Improvement Committees, the Village 
Panchayet Courts and the Co-operative 
Credit Societies. Inured more to 
public than to oflScial life, his name is 
appropriately associated with these 
nurseries of Self-Government. Among 
the many salient directions of progress, 
the advancement of education stands 
foremost. There is less of illiteracy 
among His Highness's subjects than 
anywhere else in India, there being 
one school for every two square miles 
of area and 900 persons of the popu- 
lation. The organisation of the new 
Industrial Department to exploit the 
resources of the country and the 
strenuous working of the Agricultural 
Department are calculated to solve the 
problem of the unemployed. But the 
problem of the unemployed ‘ literates ' 
is taxing the energies of the Govern- 
ment more than ever before. The spirit 
of mutual sympathy and cordial fellow- 
ship among the several communities is 
the crying need of the hour. As 
observed by the late Dewan Raja- 
gopalachari, on the eve of his depar- 
ture : — ‘‘ What the people want is a 
strong government capable of gauging 
their wants correctly, willing to take 
adequate action towards the satisfac- 
tion of those wants and able to keep 
the balance even as between the 
different communities living in the 
State.'' The venerable Archdeacon 
Daley rightly remarks “ Travancore 
does not need to be governed for 
the outside world but for itself. 
Its position is unique. It does not 


need to do everything that other 
places do." 

The glorious record of progress so far 
achieved stands to the credit of a suc- 
cession of enlightened rulers served by 
a noble band of able Dewans, who have 
acquired for themselves a name in 
history. This ancient land is a relic of 
the ancient Chera Empire. With the 
decay and dismemberment of that Em- 
pire, it was reduced in dimension to 
a few districts in modern South 
Travancore. Some of the early sove- 
reigns extended it eastward. The most 
dominating feature of the time was the 
influence of the Ecclesiastical Councils 
and the Village Assemblies. The popu- 
lar influence reached its high-water 
mark in the historic session of the 
Assembly at Kodanellore, which result- 
ed in the issue of the people’s Charter 
of Bights. Its influence came to 
be overborne by the aggressive advent 
of the powerful Pandyan Chief and by 
the insurrection of the Pillamars. The 
Piliamars strove hard for the extirpa- 
tion of the Koyal House, and fur their 
own domination and brought the 
country to the verge of destruction. 

Marthanda Varma, the maker of 
Modern Travancore, owed his conquest 
and consolidation of the Kingdom to 
the wonderful genius and talents of 
the soldier-statesman, Dalawah Kama 
I yen. Dalawah Subbier completed 
the work of Dalawah Kama lyen and 
secured the country against foreign 
foes, Dalawah Marthanda Pillai 
brought about the Triple Alliance with 
the neighboring States. By his 
statesmanship and noble services, Baja 
Kesava Das secured the alliance of the 
Paramount Power and repulsed the 
attacks of Tippu. Dewans Vein 
Thampi and Ornminy Thampi drove 
the State to the verge of political ex- 
tinction, from which Col. Munro res- 
cued it to build up an administra- 
tion on the British pattern. Baja Sir 
T. Madhava Row likewise arrested a 
similar catastrophe caused by the mal- 
administration of Dewan Krishna Row, 
and by his own administrative triumphs 
gained for it the proud distinction of 
a model State, Sir Seshaiah Sastri 
completed the work of Sir Madhava 
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Row; and Nanu Pillai's administration 
was known for its financial prosperity. 

Ramiengar infused into it new 
elements of progressive activity. He 
and his successors, who have served 
the present Ruler, have made a distinct 
mark on the progressive advanc.oineri 
of the country. Kamiengar was the 
father of Revenue Survey and Settle- 
ment. Rama Row created the Legis- 
lative Council, the first of the kind in tlie 
Native States of India, and thus intro- 
duced the popular element into the ad- 
ministrative machinery. Shungara 
Subbier laid the foundation of the 
present Educational Code and extended 
the scope for popular voice by the 
institution of Educatii)nal Boards and 
Town Improvement Coiniuittees w^hich, 
when the new Municipal Bill becomes 
law, will have onbancod the people’s 
powers in respect of civic administra- 
tion. Krishnaswainy Row imiirovod 
the oxise system and started technical 
institutes and foreign scholarships, 
V. r. Madhava Row’s name will ever 
be associated with the inauguration of 
the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly and 
the introduction of the ihntisb system 
of Accounts. 

Dewan Rajagopalachari too signa- 
lized his short regime by his Forest 
policy, wliich brought in a large 
revenue to tlu) country. Dewan Raja- 
gopalachari, whose activity was many- 
sided, contri))utod materially to the 
creation of national life and the rapid 
growth of public spirit l)y the political 
education of the peojilc in the Popular 
Assembly, by his policy of uplifting 
depressed communities and by impi o- 
ving the status and economic welfare 
of other communities by social 
legislation of far-reaching importance, 
Dewan Bahadur Krishnan Nair, the 
present Dewan, has been dewelopiug 
the spirit of nationalism created by his 
predecessor ; and be may well be 
congratulated on his laudable and 
successful efforts to enalde the Travau- 
coreans to share, in an ever-increas- 
ing measure, the rights and responsi- 
bilities of Local Self-Government. 
Under the influence of the democratic 
spirit of the age, we have thus, on the 
one hand, the Popular Assembly, the 
Legislative Council, the Town Im- 
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proveinent Committees etc., — institu- 
tions which directly associate the 
people with the administration of the 
country and have a vital bearing on the 
future of the State. Under the in- 
fluence of ancient traditions we have, 
on the other hand, the ancient ecclesi- 
astical Council of Eight and half, still 
governing the religious institutions of 
the country. Rooted in reverence for 
the past, the Ruler works the an- 
cient institutions in the ancient 
spirit. The sexennial ceremony of 
Mui-ajapom now being celebrated is a 
memoi able instance in point. Imbued 
with the present-day progressive ideas 
of the West, he works the modern 
institutions in the modern spirit. The 
outstanding feature of the double side 


of the system of administration is that 
it eschews the evils incidental to either 
and combines the advantages of 
both. The policy is to encourage 
nationalism which, however, as Sir 
Charles Lucas says, “ breeds at once 
content and discontent : content because 
the people have so much their own way ; 
discontent because having so much 
they have not more. Discontent is 
synonymous with life. It means the 
perpetual desire to move on ; it does not 
necessarily imply fault in the system 
or the policy; but it is the out- 
come of the system and the policy, 
because by encouraging education and 
enlightenment it has called forth new 
desires and wakened a new sense of 
life.” 


Thus whatever view we may take of 
the position which the Maha Bajah 
occupies to-day, whether we consider 
the venerable antiquity of the Boyal 
House to which he belongs, or the 
illustrious character of the ancestors 
from whom he takes his lineage, or the 
staunch and steady allegiance to the 
British Baj, or the progress achieved 
under its fostering care, or the devout 
attachment of the people to theBuler of 
Travancore in return for the manifold 
blessings they enjoy under his peaceful 
reign, or the recognition and reward 
he has received from the Paramount 
Power or his admirable personal traits, 
the position of the Maha Bajah is 
unique. 




By K. P. Padmanabha Menon, b.a., b.l., ^ M.ii.A.s., Eknakulam. 


GENERHL DESCRIPTION. 

The Native State of Cochin lying 
between 9 ^ 48' and 10^ 60' N. Lati- 
tude and 76° 61' and 76° 58' E. 
Longitude, with its rich beautiful 
natural sceneries, with its mountain 
ranges and forests, its land-locked 
lagoons and canals fringed with rows 
of cocoanut trees, laden with heavy 
bunches of golden fruits, recoding back 
as far as the eye could reach, its well- 
known natural harbour, and its num- 
erous races, castes and creeds inhabiting 
its hills, dales and plains, possesses an 
importance quite disproportionate to 
its extent. It extends over an area of 
1,361 i square miles and consists of two 
disconnected parts, the larger of which 
is bounded on the north by the British 
District of Malabar, on the east by the 
same and Coimbatore and Travancore, 
on the south by Triwancoro and on 
the west by British Malabar and the 
Arabian Sea. The smaller part, which 
forms the chief portion of the Chittur 
Taluk, is wholly surrounded by British 
territory. There are detached tracts 
similarly situated both in the Travan- 
core State and in British territory. 

The country slopes westwards from 
the high mountain regions that form 
the Western Ghats towards the Arabian 
Sea and gives rise to two natural divi- 
sions, which may be distinctly marked 
out : one, the littoral and deltaic and 
the other the mountainous and sub- 
mountainous. In regard to rainfall, 
climatic conditions, nature and capa- 
city of the soil, amount of water-supply, 
and proneness to diseases, each of these 
natural divisions exhibits distinct 
features. 

There is a gradual increase in the 
quantity of rainfall as one proceeds 
from the coast towards the mountains ; 
but the Taluk of Chittur is an excep- 


tion, owing to its situation within the 
Palghafc gap. It is, however, on the 
average heavy and fairly regular as to 
time and quantity. While the mean 
annual rainfall is only 102 inches in 
Ernakulam, in the littoral tract it is 
132 inches ; and in Trichur, which may 
be said to be in the sub-mountain 
region, and on the Nelliampathis as 
much as over 150 inches. It drops 
down to 66 inches in Tattamangalam 
in the Chittur Taluk. 

The characteristic features of the 
climate of Cochin, as of the West Coast 
in general, area heavy rainfall, a warm 
humulifcy of the atmos|)herc and a 
uniform temperature throughout the 
year. It is, however, suliiciently ener- 
vating to engender such a degree of 
eunui and lassitude as to disable one 
from active and enorgetic pursuits of 
life. 

The three regions above described 
exhibit diU'oreut kinds of soil. While 
the soil of the high ranges is rich and 
tenacious, ihat of the sub-mountain 
area is the same with an admixture of 
sand and that of the littoj al tract Is 
sand itself. The low sandy tracts are 
more fertile than the more elevated 
and rocky districts ; for while these 
grow nothing but trees and tree-fruits, 
the former contain vast expanses of 
rice fields which are very productive, 
yielding year after year bumper crops. 

The water-supply of the areas also 
varies much. The littoral tract has a 
plentiful supply of water, which is all 
brackish and unwholesome to drink ; 
while the other two regions contain 
but few natural springs and scarcity 
of water is a common complaint. But 
the water those yield is pure and whole- 
some. 

Elephantiasis, leprosy and other 
cutaneous diseases are the common 
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ailments natural to the littoral area 
which is covered all over with marslios 
and which hnu^ds a |)lentiful cr()[) of 
mosciuitos. 'idle oilier two regions 
are more or less maliirial. 

Tlic liackwatei* syslton is one of the 
chief features of ihe^ State, 'fhere is 
a series of backwaters lying between 
the long strip of land forming the S('a- 
coast and tlie mainland, each one 
connected with the others by a canal 
system wbic^b affords an easy and 
comfortable Wiiterway Cor travel and 
traffic. '^Phese backwaters are fed liy 
the drainage of the streams descond- 
ingfrom tlie Ghats. TIk^ rivers are not 
many, and few of them are navigable 
throughout the year. 'Phe most not- 
able oiw is tlu^ I’eriyar or Alwaye 
river, 142 miles in lengtli and navi 
gable only for about 60 miles. It lies 
partly in 'Pravam^ort'. and partly in 
Cochin. 'Phe riv(»>r is c.elebrated locally 
for its pure wa,ler, b(3lieved to |)o.ssess 
medicinal virtues sucli as would cure 
the ill el’fccts of biliousness, j)ric.kly 
heat and l)oiIs ami even tdopliantiasis^ 
II on CO plac.os such as Alvvayt'. in 
Travancore, Ohowai'n and Veilarpilly 
in Cochin, arii rt^soi’te.d tv) as sanatoria 
l.)y the peo|)le of iOi*na,kulam, Cocliin, 
Trippunithura and other j)laces. 'Then 
there are the Chalakudai, tlie Karuvan- 
nur, the Manalai and others of little 
moment. 

The sea originally ran along th(' 
line of the eastern sliore of the hack- 
waters and the tract of land lad ween 
the latter and the sea, ami tlu; hack- 
waters tliom selves, caiiK' into existence 
in comparatively rectuit times by the 
antagonism between the rushing 
waters of the rivers and the littoral 
currents of the sea. This theory 
receives support from the names by 
which certain places situated on the 
backwater-line are still known, for 
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example, Katakkara, or more correctly 
Xatal kara ( Kn tn I « sea, li a ra s hore) , 
seashore; Ezhikkara or Azhikkara 
Kara ..shore) ; KaiamrMJc- 
kudi (Katal‘inukJw-ku(U meaning the 
abode ol sea fishermen). The coast- 
line as known to Megasthonos, fourth 
century Jb C., ran along the eastern 
shore of the backwaters, for lie men- 
tions Tropiiia, identified with Trip- 
pun ithura, at present the seat of the 
Coclhn Kajas, a few miles inland from 
Cochin and ikjw ofi the backwater 
side, as lying in his time on the sea- 

The tiact between the Cranganore 
and the Chet wayc bars called Manappu- 
ram oi* the sandy tract, was the first to 
conuE into cxistijneu, and that long 
before the Christian era. ('ranganore 
was known to the IMuenicdans, to the 
Greeks and the Uomans as an empo- 
rium of trade. 1’ho Greeks and 
Komans called the place Muziris, 
from the Tamil Muchiri whence 
Muzirikode, as it is designated in 
the dowish Copper Plate. The tract 
lying between Cochin and Alleppey 
called Karaf)pnram was formed some 
centuries later, for it a])pears from 
the descriptions of Pliny and Pto- 
lemy that it was not in existence in 
the first century A U. ^Jdie tract bet- 
ween the (kxiliin and tlie Cranganoro 
bars, called Vypin or Puduvaipu (now 
formation) was formed only in or about 
the year I. 'MI A 1). Another remark- 
nble fe.aiure worthy of notic<^ is the mud- 
banks of Narakkal ami Alleppey, which 
attord smooth- water anclioragos in 
stormy weather, ddie bottom of these 
anchorages consi.sts of the very finest 
slimy mud, greenish black in colour 
and very unctuous to the touch. During 
the Monsoon this mud rises from the 
bottom of tlie sea, becomes dispersed 
in the water and clTectually stills the 
surface. Ships of large size even can 
anchor safely in these roads and 
load and unload cargoes in clear water 
on the open coast all through the South- 
West Monsoon season. 

The ports of t'odiin arc Malippuram, 
Narakkal and Cranganore. Almost 
the whole sea-borne trade of the State 
is carried on by tlie Cochin port. 


Seasons. 

The year is divisible into three sea- 
sons, the dry, the hot, and the wet; 
and they rotate as a rule with great 
regularity. The dry or the dewy season 
begins with December and lasts till 
the middle of February, during which 
the mean temperature is 70^ and the 
mean humidity is 72%. 

The days are generally hot, but the 
nights, with dew-fall more or less 
heavy, are fairly cold. In the latter 
half of February the mean tempera- 
ture rises to about bl degrees, in March 
to 8d, and in April to nearly 85. 
With the begiimmg of June, the 
South-West Monsoon breaks out and 
the wet season commences. The North- 
West Monsodn whicii comes on in 
October brings on frequent showers of 
ram, with thunder and lightning ; but 
they are neither so heavy nor so con- 
tinuous as those of June and July. 

FLORA. 

The forests of the State are rich 
with a luxuriant growth of various 
kinds of trees yielding much revenue 
to the State. The humidity of the soil 
and atmosphere coupled with the 
copious rainfall of the country, render 
the growth of vegetable life luxuriant. 
The whole forest area exhibits, espe- 
cially during tiie wet season, a splendid 
luxuriance of foliage and flowers. The 
liora of the counli y has not yet been 
systematically studied nor subjected to 
systematic investigation by experts. 
The Dutch Governor of Cochin, Baron 
ilenrique Von Khede, had in collabo- 
ration with a Carmelite monk and 
three native physicians, written his 
monumenUl botaaica/ ‘ Uortus 

Malabaricus,’ in tw^ 
published it at Amsf 
years 1080 and 17 
800 copper plater 

ing most of the trees u<uvl pi^u^ i vno 
West Coast. The Malayalam names 
of the plants and trees are also given in 
this work, perhaps the lirst in which 
Malayalam characters were engraved 
or Malayalam types used in Europe. 
The list however remains to bo classi- 
fied by a modern expert. 

The most luxunaui in growth as 
well as the most noticeable tree in the 
sandy plains along the sea and the back- 
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waters, is the cocoanut palm, the fruit 
of which had been described as * the 
great nut of India *; and more than one 
author has remarked that it is sufficient 
to build rig and freight a vessel with 
bread, wine, water, oil, vinegar, sugar 
and other commodities. A mediaeval 
couplet, referring to the cocoanut palm, 
says that it yields 

*‘Ciotbiug, meat, drink and can, 
Boatsail, oar, mast, needle all in one.'* 

The mango and the jack are also 
abundant. The peepul tree and the 
champaka tree are generally found in 
the vicinity of Hindu temples. The 
banyan, cashew-nut, nux voniics, ungu 
and neern are seen as avenue trees. 
The silk-cotton, portia, the casuarina, 
the tamarind, the drumstick, the bread- 
fruit, nutmeg, the Malay apple and the 
rose apple are also grown in the plains. 
But most of them are however exotics. 
Besides the cocoanut there are theareca 
or the betel-nut palm, the taliput 
and the bastard sago. Most of these 
are grown in all parts of the State, 
while the last two are peculiar to the 
northern taluks. The palmyra palm 
grows mainly in the east, near Talapilli 
andChittur. In the vegetable gardens 
surrounding dwelling houses the 
plantain grows luxuriantly. Cucum- 
bers, pumpkins, the yams, caladums 
and other vegetables and edible fruits 
are also grown in abundance. 

FAUNA. 

The forests of Cochin are well 
stocked with big game. Of recent 
years the gun of the shikari and the 
whistle and noise made by the rushing 
forest tramway, have driven them to 
the higher ranges. Elephants and 
still roam in herds in 
.^wurior parts of all the 
cchts to the south of the Trichur- 
V'aniampara roads, and the bison in 
the Jess frequented parts of Para- 
wattani and Machad as well. Tigers 
and bears are found in most places. 
Cheetahs and leopards generally lurk in 
the confines of the forests and make 
havoc on innocent cattle. The ibex or 
Niigiri goat is occasionally seen in 
the higher regions, while the true 
bunting leopard and the wolf are said 
to be found in some of the jungles. 
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Of small game the sambhur, the spot- 
ted deer and the antelope together with 
the wild pig, enemies of the cultivator 
feeding upon his crops, are found all 
along the confines of the forests. In 
the w:)rk of destroying roots in gardens, 
porcupines also play a conspicuous 
part. Jungle-squirrels, and monkeys of 
different kinds abound in every jungle, 
while wild dogs are occasionally met 
with in some parts. 

Of domestic animals the cow, 
the buffalo, the sheep and the pig 
may be mentioned. The cows 
are of a very inferior breed and 
bad milkers, while the bulls are 
too weak for heavy draught. There is 
ample scope for the breeding of a 
superior type of cattle. The existing 
one is but a sorry specimen. All the 
heavy work in the fields is now done 
by bulTaloes ; and a fairly good variety 
of goats, which are often good milkers, 
and pigs are reared in large numbers 
in Kimnamkularn and other large 
Christian centres. 

Game birds and birds of brilliant 
plumage are abundant in the State, 
pigeons of various sorts, peacocks in 
small numbers, different species of 
parrots, the sun bird, the mango bird, 
the common and white-breasted king- 
.fisher, the magpie-robin, the crimson- 
breasted haibet and the yellow-browed 
bulbul are among the gorgeously- 
clad birds in the forest. Teal, duck 
and curhiw are found generally along 
•the l)ack\\aters and kuyii, peafowl 
and jungle f )wl in the jungles. The 
Biahmaui and the common kite, the 
crested hawk-eagle, the shikra, and the 
.little-spotted owlets are the chief birds 
of prey, the last appearing only at 
night. The crow is the most ubiqui- 
tous of birds while the inina, a splen- 
did mimic, is a rare one. Other notable 
birds are ilie fish-eagle, the wood- 
pecker, the shrike, the horn-bill, the 
spoon-bill, the fly-catcher, the Malabar 
blue-thrush, the water cock and the 
lapwing. Gorgeous butterflies of end- 
less varieties are to be met with ever}^- 
where. 

Snakes are very common except in 
the sandy tract along the sea and the 
backwaters, where they are scarce 
About sixty species have been noticed. 
But of those found in the low country 


only three are said to be really poison- 
ous, namely the cobra, the liussel's 
Viper, and theKrait. On the hills are 
found a few poisonous varieties of which 
the chief is the Hamadryad, which is 
hooded like the cobra. Crocodiles 
abound in the backwaters, rivers, and 
lakes. Some of them attain to a large 
size, while smaller one.s are found in 
bathing tanks and irrigation reservoirs. 

There are various kinds of fish to be 
found in the Cochin waters. The 
mackerel, the shark and the ray 
al)ound along the sea coast. The 
mullet, the Nair-fish, the sea fish and 
the argus are also found and caught in 
largo numbers. 

The backwaters abound witli fish 
life, the prawn being the most econo- 
mic of them, hold in high esteem both 
in the local and foreign markets, 
especially by the Burmese. Thousands 
of tons of prawn are exported annually. 

HISTORY. 

EARLY PERIOD. 

The early history of Cochin is in- 
volved in obscurity. When the thick 
veil of mist, that shrouded the early 
history of South India slowly lifts itself 
up, we see the Native State of Cochin 
forming part of the Chera or Kerala 
Kingdom comprised of Uh’avancore, 
Cochin, theRriti.sh District of Malabar, 
and parts of Coimbatore, Salem and 
Mysore. Its boundaries often shifted 
and cannot therefore bo defined with 
any degree of exactitude. We know 
very little of the Chera rulers or of 
their administration. The Epigraphy 
of South India has been, so far, 
not so efficiently explored as to 
bring to view the succession of 
the Chera rulers, and we have to 
depend on local tradition and litera- 
ture of doubtful authenticity. The 
‘ Pathittipathu,* the ‘ Akananooru,' 
the * Furananoora,* the * Chilappadhi- 
karain,' the ‘ Manimekala ' and other 
works in Tamil and the ‘ Kerala- 
Ulpathi' and the ‘ Kerala Mahatmyam* 
in Malayalam and Sanskrit are the 
only sources available for information 
regarding the Chera or Kerala country 
at present. Of these the Tamil works 
are the more ancient and by far prefer- 
able to the others. The Kerala-Ulpathi 
has been mo.st correctly characterised 
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by Mr. Logan as a “ farrago of legend- 
ary nonsense, having f(;r its definite 
aim the securing to tlio Brahmin caste 
of unbounded power and inllueiicein 
the country.” It is fulL>f iiicoiisisten- 
cies, anachronisms and absiu diLios too 
glaring tobclett umioliced i>y(‘.\cn tlie 
most casual lay reader. The Mahat- 
myam is no bettor. The Malabar 
Marriage Commission (condemns IIk^ 
latter as * unworthy of credit.’ ]\lr. 

J ustice Moore oliserves in hi.s book on 
‘Malabar Law and Custom,* ” that 
there are strong grounds for believing 
that they (the Kerala I II pat hi and the 
Kerala Mahalmyiwui arc. forgeries 
dating from the closing of the bSth or 
the opening of the lULh c.entury.” 

The Tamil works ahiive nanic.d have 
better claims for consideration. The 
Pathittipathu, the ‘Ten of Tens ’ is 
the fourth of the (3ight poetic 
anthologies, the collection and ar- 
rangement of vvhicli arc attributed 
to the third Tamil Academy. The ton 
books, two of which are lost, wore 
composed by ten different authors in 
commemoration of the military ex- 
ploits, the liberality and other noble 
qualities of ten Chera kings of ancient 
times. ‘The authors are said to be 
contemporaries of the kings whose ex- 
ploits they celebrate. Competent author- 
ities are inclined lt> think that parts 
of this work miglit have been written 
so early as the (uid of the second or 
the ))eginning of tlu^ third ciuiuiry. 
These along with other pootic.al works 
reveal Chei-a K ings ic Ptu’iinials, whose 
names and dates, witdi th(i namo.s of 
their literary contemporaries, have i)0en 
recently gathenul uj) by Mr. A. Krishna 
Pisharoti and published in the columns 
of the Malayalam magazine, ‘ The 
Mangalodayam.* d’he date of the last 
of tliem as mentioned by Mr. Fisharcjti 
is Kali h 2 d() (eipiivalent to A. D. id(>). 

It would he useless to go inh.) details 
regarding these kings, with wluuii wo 
are in no way con needed (jxcept as 
dealing with a tiny portion of their 
vast lliiiipire. Cochin at this period 
had no separate entity. It is however 
significant that at least the later 
Perumals had their capital at Tiru- 
vanchikulam, close by Cranganorc. 
There is ample evidence to show that 
the Chora capital was at Tiruvanchi, 
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which is no other than the modern 
Tiruvanchikulam, the Makotai of the 
Tamil Nigbantu. Cbenguddava Pera- 
mal lived there ; and it was atTrikkana 
Madilagam in its vicinity that his 
brother, the Ho^al saint Ilanko 
Adigal composed his celebrated work 
the ChiluppndhiJcarani. I'he Greek 
geographers mention, in their itiner- 
aries, Muziris or Kodungalore (Cranga- 
nore) as the capital of the Chera 
kings. Pliny says “ there reigned 
then when I wrote this Cmlobothras.” 
The l’orii)liis calls him ‘ Kcprobothras.’ 
Ptolemy styles him ‘ Kerobothras ’ 
As Ur. Caldwell htCs pointed out, this 
is the Tamil king Keralaputra, whoso 
name is mentioned as that of a neigh- 
bouring ruler by the great Emperor 
Asoka in his Oirnar Inscription, (250 
B. C.) The Eomans had extensive 
trade transactions with Malabar; and 
Muziris or Cranganore formed the 
great central port for foreign shipping 
and commerce. According to the 
Peutiiigcr Tables, there was at one 
time a temple of Augustus with a 
garrison of two cohorts or 1200 men 
at Cranganore to guard their trade. 
The Homans had simply followed the 
Egyptians and Phmnicians, who had 
established a well-laid system of 
commercial transactions between the 
East and the West in more early 
days. In the Boman coins, the 
denaiiiis, the aureus, the solidus 
and others that are constantly dug 
up from under the earth, we have 
proof positive of early Homan inter- 
course with Malabar. Indeed we have 
no accounts of the Malayalam portion 
of the Chora Empire till we come to 
the names of two or three of the 
I'erumals disclosed by epigraphic re- 
cords. And these arc (I) Hajasekhara 
(2) Sthauu Itavi (3) Bhaskara Kavi 
Varmaand (4) Veera Kaghava Chakra- 
varthy. 

Baja Sekhara 

The name of Baja Sekhara was 
hitherto unknown to history. A copper 
plate inscription of the king recently 
unearthed by Mr. T.A. Gopinatha Kao, 
M.A , Buperintendent of Archmology in 
Travancorc, revealed for the first time 
the name of this king. The inscription 
styles him Bajasekbaradeva and he 


bears the imperial titles of Sriraja, 
Bajadhiraja, Parameswara and Bhat- 
taraka. The document comes from 
Vazhapilli in the Changanasseri Dis- 
trict in Central Travancore and purports 
to make arrangements for worship in 
the temple there. Mr. Gopinatha Bao 
remarks : “ Hitherto we had no docu- 
ment of the early kings of Malainadu 
(Malabar, Kerala). That Bajasekhara 
was indeed a real Chera king could be 
inferred from the imperial titles borne 
by him and from the grant of lands 
made by him in the vicinity of Thiru- 
vathivai in the heart of Kerala, and 
from the fact that the persons who at- 
tended the meeting convened by him 
were residents of the eighteen districts 
surrounding Vazhapilli (a suburb of 
modern Changanasseri), another place 
very near Thiruvathivai also in Kerala.” 
He also remarks that the palieography 
of the inscription does not warrant us 
to assign the record to a period earlier 
than A.D. 750 or later than 850. The 
existence of this king is corroborated 
by the statement contained in Madbva- 
charya’s Sankaravijaya ; wherein the 
author says that, when the renowned 
Vedantist Bankara was on a visit to 
Kaladi, the place of his birth, not far 
from the present railway station of 
Augamale on the Sboranur-Cochin 
line, the King of Kerala by name Eaja- 
sekhara sent his ministers with rich 
presents to Sankara, inviting him to 
go to him. Sankara declined the 
invitation, whereupon the king who 
was living not far away, perhaps at 
Tiruvanchikulam, came to Sankara to 
receive instruction and blessings from 
the great sage. Now Sankara’s early 
age has been determined to be A.D. 
788 to 821. 

Sthanu Bavi. 

Of this king we have three inscrip- 
tions, two of which deal with certain 
Syrian Christian communities, who 
established themselves at Quilon in 
Travancore and who were granted pri- 
vileges by the Baja of Travancore in the • 
reign of Perumal Sthanu Bavi alias 
Kothanu Bavi. The third one was 
obtained from the Muvidathumer-cheri 
IllumatTiruvellain Travancore. This 
again contains the arrangements by the 
Sabhaof Tiruvathivai and the Adigal 
(perhaps the temple servants) regarding 
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the feeding that should he conduetedK 
on the Onam day in the month 6f 
Chingam (August), the great national 
day of the Malayalis. The Vatteluthu 
characters, in which all the three 
documents are inscribed, are similar, 
Mr. Gopinatha Bao has determined, 
the age of these documents from the 
formation of the charskcters employed 
in them as the ninth or the earlier 
part of the tenth century A.D. Mr. 
Vincent A. Smith has remarked that 
the Chera King Sthanu Bavi was con- 
temporary and friendly with Aditya. 
Chola, the father of Parantaka I. The 
age of Aditya Chola has been found to 
be A.D. 880 to 907 and that of his son 
Parantaka I, A. D. 907 to 949. This 
receives corroboration from the ins- 
cription on the Siva temple at Tillai- 
sthanam which mentions Cheraman 
Ko Tanu Iravi as a contemporary of 
the Chola King Bajakesari Varman, 
who overran the Tondainadu and 
extended his dominions so far. We 
know it from other sources that the 
Chola King who overran Tondainadu 
was Bajakesari Varman Aditya I. He 
allied himself with Varaguna Pandya 
and uprooted the Pallava dynasty. 
Aditya I ought therefore to have lived 
in the second half of the ninth century, 
for we know that Varaguna Pandya 
reigned from A. D. 862-03 upwards. 

Bhaskara Bavi Varma. 

Wo now come to Bhask.ara Bavi 
Varma, from whom the several Bajas 
of Malabar claim to have obtained 
their various territories. He is said to 
have been the last of the Perumals, 
who in his extreme old age gave up 
the reins of government and joined 
the Islamic faith, divided his kingdom 
amongst his relatives, dependents and 
friends and finally went on a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, facts which are of more 
than doubtful authenticity and yet 
remain to be proved 

There are several inscriptions, mostly 
on stone, recently discovered by Mr. 
Gopinatha Bao besides the Jews’s and. 
the Tirunelli Copper Plates, which 
have all been published. A second 
Copper Plate from Tirunelli gives data 
for calculating the period of this king. 
The Cochin Qrandhavari or Chronicles 
preserved in the Iduvaippu or archives 
of the Palace at Trippunithura, makea 
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'the authoritative statetnent that the 
•Cochin Bajas are the lineal descend- 
ants of the last Perumal in the female 
line, being descended from the issue of 
the sister of the Perumal. As such 
they were constituted supreme rulers 
of Malabar and the other recipients of 
the Perumars bounty were enjoined 
to consider the Cochin dynasty as 
their overlords. The date assigned 
to this is A. D. 385. The author of 
the Cochin State Manual is however 
not inclined to accept this State 
Becord hut says that the Kingdom of 
Perumpadappu or Cochin came into 
existence on the division or dia- 
memberiiient of Kerala al)out the sixth 
century A. D. 

Various dates have been assigned 
to the Jews’s Plates, ranging 

from 13U B, C. to 801 A I). a 

trivial ditlerenco of a 1000 years! 
Mr. Gopinatha Kao has however 
ventured unceremoniously to drag this 
venerable Periimal from his hoary anti- 
quity to a comparatively recent time, 
the eleventh century A, D. From the 
data furnished by the second of the 
Tirunelli Inscriptions we see that “the 
thirty-fifth year opposite the sixth 
which was opposite to the second in 
that year (was the day on which) the 
gift was made being Wednesday, the 
eighth (expired) day of the solar month 
Mina and Nakshatra Uttara Phalguni, 
when JupiLer stood in the Tula Kasi.” 
The date was calculated i)y Dewan 
Ikihadur L. 1). Swauiikannu IMllai for 
Mr. Gopinatha Kac^ Mr. Ihllai says “1 
took the jieriodfroui A,D. U4U to 
(380 years) and hrid only one year in 
which ninth Mina was a Wednesday 
when Jupiter was in Tula and moon in 
Uttara Phalguni (is 1 l)dieve ninth and 
not eighth). ’ 'i'he year in question is 
A. D. 1020-21, when ninth Mina was 
Wednesday, 1st March 1021 A. D. on 
which day Jupiter was in Tula (Longi- 
tude about Tula) and the moon 
was in Nakshatra Uttara Phalguni 
W’hose ending moment was 57 A ghati- 
kas after mean sunrise. In A.D. 
1115-10, the next most likely year, 
eighth Mina was in A.D lllG. 1 do 
not find any other year in the period 
of four centuries (A.D. U50 to 1350) 
when the eighth or ninth Mina was 


a Wednesday and when Jupiter stood 
in Tula Basi and the moon in Nakshat- 
ra Utthara Phalguni’*. This gives us 
A. D 078 as the initial year of the 
reign of Bhaskara Bavi Varma. 

Inscriptions of this king have been 
found at Tirunelli in North Malabar, 
Tirukkakarai in North Travancoro, 
Peruneyil and Trikkaditanam near 
Changanasseri and Muzhikulam near 
Alwaye, all in modern Travancoro. 
From the situation of these places we 
can see that Kavi Varma’s Kingdom 
extended from at least Wynad in the 
north to Changanasseri in the south, a 
distance of 1*^ 50' and therefore com- 
prised the whole of the Malayalam 
country consisting of British Malabar, 
Cochin and Travancore. The fact that 
the deed is witnessed by a number of 
minor chiefs or Naduvaxlns such as 
Puraikiilanadu, Kurumparaiaadu, JCila- 
nadu, Venavali Nadu, Nedumparayoor- 
Nadu etc., shows that ho was a suzerain 
lord in Malabar. 

Bhaskara Kavi Varma appears to 
have been a contemporary of the Chola 
kings. Kajaraja 1 and his sou Kajendra 
Chola, who ruled from A.D. 985 to 10 U 
and A.D. i014 to 1040. Kavi Varma, 
as we Jiave seen, commenced his reign 
in A.D. 978 and reigned for at least 
fifty eight years as may be gathered 
from liis last inscription, that is, till 
1030 A.D. Kajaraja mentions in a largo 
number of his Tanjoro Inscriptions 
that he conquered the Clieraman of 
Malainadu (Malabar) ; and Kajeiiilra 
Cliola claimed to liave conquered the 
Chera and taken several of the ancient 
islands beloDgiiig to him. He claims to 
have conquered Makothai (Tiriivanchi- 
kulam), the seal of the Chera king. 
One of Jiis inscriptions says that 
Kajendra seized “ the crown praised 
by many and the garland of the sun, 
family treasures which the arrow- 
shooting (king of) Kerala rightfully 
wore ; and many islands, wiiose old 
and great guard was the sea, wiiich 
resounds with conches ; the crown of 
pure gold worthy of Lakslnni, which 
Parasu Kama, having considered the 
fortification of bandimateva impregn- 
able, had deposited there, when in 
anger (he) bound the kings twenty-one 
times in battle.” Very likely Kajaraja 1 
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conquered Bhaskara Bavi Varma, 
whom Kajendra Chola 1 must also 
have defeated, and plundered of his 
heir-looms. Since the lutcst date 
hitherto known of Uiivi Varma i.s his 
fifty-eighth, corresponding to U. 
1030, in every probaldlity, lie might 
have died in the war with Ihijendni 1 
or abandoned the country, whereupon 
the numerous feudatories of Hhaskara 
Kavi Varma acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the Chula King and afterwards 
assumed independence. This perhaps 
accounts for the tradition of the 
division of the coLUitr\ by the last of 
the l^eriimais. 

Though Dr. lUinudl tliinks that 
Vira Uaghava ( diakravarth i’s grant 
to Iravi Corttan is of 77 1 A. D. Uie late 
Mr. Vc.nkiah of the Indian Archeolo- 
gical Department, had, after thorough- 
ly scrutinising tiu^ cliaracters in 
which the grant is insm-ilied and com- 
paring the same with other inscrip- 
tions of various periods, come to tlio 
conclusion that, on palmographical 
grounds, Vira Kagliava’s grant cannot 
1)0 of a date earlier than the four- 
teenth century, 'riie (Irantha letters of 
the deed corres|)ond very much witli 
modern Malayalam characters, wliilo 
the Vatteluttu letters exhibit a later 
development. Dr. Kielhorn and Mr. 
Gopinatha Jiao are inclined to agree 
with Ml-. Vciikiah. The latter goes to 
the length of suggesting that the \4ra 
Kerala Chaknivarthi, from whom 
Vira Kagliava claims descent, might 
have been identical witli Jayasimhan 
Vira JGinila of tln^ Conjoeverain 
Ariilalaya Pernmal Kovil ami Sri- 
raiigam Sri Kanganathaswamy Kovil 
Wall Inscriptions. 

As already observed the Cocliin 
Kajas claim to be lineal descend- 
ants of the last of the Peruujals 
in the female line and therefoia^ his 
direct heirs under tlic Marumakiiatlia- 
yam law of succession. TIk* (\)chin 
State Manual claims Dliaskara Kavi 
Varma, Vira Itugava Chaki avarthi and 
one Uodai liavi Varma as some of the 
early kings of (’ochiii. Mr. Achyutha 
Mellon is of opinion that the J3haskara 
Kavi Varma of the Jews’s Deed and the 
Tirukkakaray Inscriptions and of the 
first Tirunelli Deed are two dil'Jeront 
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perfions with the eame name, a sur- 
mise scarcely warranted by the in- 
formation we possess of these deeds 
and inscriptions and those subsequent' 
ly discovered. Dr. Hultchz observes 
with regard to the Jews's Deed : “ The 
inscription is dated in the reign of 
Bhaskara Kavi Varrna, who is pro- 
bably identical with a king of the 
same name, during whose reign the 
Tirunelli grant was issued. The dif- 
ferences lietween the alphabets of 
the two records are not more con- 
siderable than might be expected in 
tlie case of productions of two different 
writers who resided in localities at 
a distance from each other.” Mr. 
Achyutha Menon gives as his reason 
for his surmise that the superscrip- 
tion, to the copy of the Jews’s Grant 
preserved in the Palace Chronicles 
mentions a Malayalam date equivalent 
to A. L). J‘205. He does not tell us 
whether that date is of the issue of the 
grant or of the copying of the same in 
the Grantha. 

We are now able to fix the date of 
Bhaskara Uavi Varma with some 
degree of certainty on reliable data as 
A.U. 978 to 108(), jf the Cochin Koyal 
Family claims descent from Bhaskara 
Kavj Varma, evidently the last Peru- 
uial, liarring Vira liaghava (who is 
possibly an interloper, the name not 
being a Malayali one), the rise of the 
Cochin State into prominence in the 
arena of Malabar politics will have to 
be l)rought down to the end of the 
tenth or beginning of the eleventh 
century. 

Of Godai Varma we have no informa- 
tion except that his name appears in a 
stone inscription in the Vishnu temple 
at Trip])uuithura. It gives no indi- 
cations of the date of the King. 

We have but very little reli- 
able information regarding the poli- 
tical history of Cochin, till the arrival 
of the Portuguese on the West Coast. 
But it is certain that of all the petty 
rulers of Malabar the Zamorin had the 
most aggrandising spirit and that he 
extended his conquest on all sides till he 
came to Ini styled Kunnala Konathiri, 
lord of the hills and waves. He suc- 
ceeded in ousting the Waliuvanad 
Baja from the presidency of the great 


national festival of Mabainakham at 
Tirunavay. Family quarrels of the 
Cochin Royal House first attracted the 
Zamorin's attention to Cochin. He 
appeared in considerable force on behalf 
of a junior branch of the family, then 
residing at the Mattancherry Palace. 
The Raja was then residing at Trichur. 
The Zamorin’s forces surrounded the 
Raja’s Palace, from which he had a 
narrow escape, and the country fell a 
prey to the devastating forces of the 
enemy. This was in AD. 1495 i.e. 
five or six years before the Portuguese 
came to Cochin. 


THE PORTUGUESE PERIOD. 

The Portuguese ships under Vasco de 
Gama had touched Calicut in 1498 and 
made overtures to the Zamorin for the 
establishment of a factory there. 
The jealousy of the Moors, who had 
hitherto monopolised the trade in 
pejiper and other valuable spices, 
prevented de Gama obtaining a foot- 
ing there. De Gama sailed back to 
Portugal much disappointed. In the 
following year King Emmanuel fitted 
out a second fleet under the command 
of Cabral who, being treated cavalierly 
by the Zamorin, sailed to Cochin and 
landed there on the 20th December 
1 500. He at once opened negotiations 
with the Raja of Cochin, who was 
eagerly looking out for the help of a 
strong power to revenge himself 
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against the Zamorin. In the year 
1502 Vasco de Gama came to Cochin 
and concluded a treaty with the Baja ; 
and a mutual understanding was 
effected whereby the Portugnese were 
to have a monopoly of trade, they on 
their part undertaking to make the 
Raja of Cochin the Zamorin. 

The Zamorin now became alarmed 
at the secure footing gained by the 
Portuguese in Cochin ; and he demand- 
ed their expulsion from the country. 
The Raja refused, and the Zamorin 
had recourse to hostilities. Soon after 


de Gama’s departure from Cochin, 
the Zamorin assembled a large army 
and called upon the Cochin Raja to 
surrender to him the handful of 
Portuguese left in the factory at 
Cochin. The Raja nobly declined. 
Threats and entreaties had* no effect. 
The Portuguese themselves begged 
the Raja to give them up, so that he 
and his country might be saved from 
devastation. But the noble Prince 
would not lend his ear to such 
pusillanimous proposals. He stuck ta 
his plighted troth and would not 
surrender the strangers to their relent- 
less enemy* Life and country were 
pf no moment to this noble Prince ; 
and all be cared for was his honour. 
The threatened invasion came. Cochin 
was devastated; and the Raja, after 
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a glorious dofencei in which he 
Joal two of his brave nephews, 
retired to the Sanketham or free 
eity of Elankunnapuzha, which, ac- 
cording to the ancient custom of 
the country the Zainorin could not 
violate. Just then, on the 20th Sep^ 
tember 1503, Francisco D'Albuquer^ue 


Zamorin and the Cochin Raja went on 
with great assiduity, the Portuguese 
always siding with the Raja of Cochin. 
Meanwhile they had established their 
Government in Cochin and entered 
into the quarrels of the chiefs and 
princes of Malabar. Albuquonpie, who 
succeeded Almeida, proceeded to settle 


Alexeis of ^^ene?^es who was 
Arehrishop of (ioa. In 1549, the 
Portuguese Governor, I'^Iartia D’Souza, 
had the toinple at Palliiriithi, greatly 
voneratcil l>v the K ija, plundereti of all 
its riches and its fane dosecratod m the 
absence of the Kaja who had, on ia, 
formation, jireviously received, of the 
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with six sails arrived at Cochin, at the 
sight of which the enemy <I(3d in 
extreme terror to Cranganore. Al- 
buquerque pacified the alarmed Prince 
and congratulated him on his extreme 
solicitude for the safety of the few 
Portuguese left with him At present 
the Cochin Royal House has for its 
motto “Honour is our family treasure” 
and verily this is so. One may be 
allowed the surmise that the motto 
had its origin in the truly noble stand 
made by the then Baja against the 
tyranny of the Zamorin and the 
terrible sufferings he had to endure. 

In 1505 Don. Francisco de Almeida 
was appointed the first Portuguese 
Viceroy of India, and there was after 
him a succession of Viceroys till the 
year 1662. The contention between the 


a disputed successitui in Cochin; and 
in disposing of the claims of the con- 
tending parties, he set aside the time- 
honoured custom, by which the Senior 
Raja in his old age retiied to a temple 
as a religious recluse and made room 
for the prince next in succession, much 
to the chargin of the Brahmins and 
nobility of the country. Not long after 
this, the seat of the Government 
was removed to Goa throwing 
Cochin into the shade. Many of the 
successors of Albuquerque were but 
feeble administrators who aimed only 
at enriching themselves, so that corrup- 
tion and oppression became rampant, 
and the feelings of the princes and the 
people were seriously alienated. The 
conduct of the Portuguese Governor, 
towards the Raja had been latterly 
rather exasperating, specially that of 
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G(>verii(>L'\s intention to do so, [)roleHted 
against the threiiU'ned sacrilege. Martin 
U’Souzii lijul, befort) this, plundered 
the temple at 'ravjilacai-e. In the year 
]r>8H, the Vieeri)y, Don. Franciseo 
Mascarenhas, compelled the Raja to 
surrender his right to collect customs 
duties. 1'he people j'obc in rebellion 
and the. new Viceroy, Don liuarte 
Menezes, liad to lestorc the right to 
the Raja. 

The whole aspect of JN)rtuguese 
affairs in Asia bad (diangcul by this time. 
Thoir policy of comjuest, conversion 
and conunorce had its halcyon days. 
Elements of deterioration and decay bad 
begun to eat into the vitals of the Portu- 
guese Empire in the East. The sudden 
acquisition of ill-gotten wealth and 
the ea^y subjugation of vast tracts had 
turned the heads of the Portuguese 
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officials. So early as 1549. that is, 
barely half a century since the Portu- 
guese occupation of Cochin, a letter of 
Cosrna Annes to the King of Portngali 
dated the HOth of December, observed 
that things weio going from bad to 
worse at Cochin. Again in a letter 
addressed to the King by the Judge 
and the Alderman <)f G(jn, dated the 
25th of Noveinher 1552, they bewail: 
“In India ihortj is no jiistico either in 
your Vicciroy or in those who are to 
mete it out." Tlieij* one object was “the 
gathering together of money by every 
mean.s. There is not a Moor who will 
trust a Portuguese. Henhor, wo l)eg 
for mercy, mercy. Help us ^(Uihoi’ f 
Help us Seniior ! Cor wo ai'O sinking." 


Jnst at tills time, disputes ai'ose 
regarding the right of succession to 
the Cochin throne and tlio country 
was distracted by factions. Tlicre 
were conflicting adoptions made from 
the Mootha Tavazhi, the Palluvirithi 
1'ava/dii and the Chazhiyoor Tava* 
zhi, all collateral branches of the main 
royal Imuse of Cochin. As if these 
wore not sufficient to distract the 
country, a further adoption was effect- 


ed from the Befcat family which was 
in no way connected with the reigning 
house. On the demise of the reigning 
liaja, the Portuguese set up the Betat 
adoptee on the throne with the 
support of a Travancore prince, called 
Hainan Koil. The Mootha Tavazhi 
prince was driven into exile and he 
sought the aid of the Dutch, the rival 
European power that had recently 
established itself in Colombo. 

The Dutch Governor at once es- 
poused the cause of the exiled prince. 
Thus were the Dutch introduced into 
the arena of Cochin politics. The 
Dutch, who were eagerly seeking the 
con(iue.st of Malabar, had previously 
entered into an arrangement . with 


the Paliath Achchan, the here- 
ditaiy minister of Cochin, to befriend 
him against the Portuguese. Admiral 
Hykioff VanQoens led two expeditions 
against Cochin onbehalf of the Mootha 
Tavazhi Prince. Though ho suc- 
ceeded at first in establishing himself 
at some strategic points, the defence 
of the Cochin Fort was so bravely 
conducted that he had to retire. Next 
year, A.D. 1002, he returned with large 
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forces**, and though the defenders fought 
with great courage they had to sur-* 
render the fort and quit Cochin (7th 
Jan. 1668). The Mootha Tavazhi 
Prince, who had met Van Rykloff and 
accompained him to Cochin, unfortu- 
nately died on the way from Colombo 
while on board the ship and his cousin 
was installed by the Dutch Governor 
as King of Cochin. 

THE DUTCH PERIOD. 

With the new sovereign, the Dutch 
concluded a treaty whereby, though in« 
dependence was in a manner left to the 
king, he may be said to have virtually 
become a feudatory of the Dutch. That 
portion of the town of Cochin; which 


was occupied by the Portuguese, was 
retained by the Dutch, who established 
their Government there. Thereafter, a 
series of treaties and arrangements was 
effected between the parties, by which 
their mutual positions were regulated. 
The Dutch in their turn wanted to en- 
force their monopoly of trade, which was 
their main object in coming to Malabar. 
Territorial sovereignty and protecto- 
rate of Native Princes were undertaken 
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:with a view to attain this object. Bnt 
4hey soon found to their cost that this 
policy had its disadvantages. They 
diad to maintain troops and civil estab- 
dishments at several stations, entailing 
^expense quite incommensurate with 
their commercial profits. They then 
.proposed to dismantle some of their 
forts and to sell others to the Portu- 
;gu66e. 

Just about this time, a revolution 
was attempted by the feudatories of 
Cochin with the sympathy and con- 
^nivance of the Baja, whose feelings 
became alienated from the Dutch, as 
they refused to assist him against the 
Zamorin in recovering parts of Cochin, 
which the Zamorin had previously 
snatched away from him. The object 
of the revolutionists was to expel the 
Dutch from Cochin, and to get the Baja 
to adopt a Betat Prince. But the at- 
tempt was nipped in the bud by the 
•energy and resources of the Commissary 
Creneral Hendrik Van Ehede, a former 
•Governor of Cochin. 

By a successful manoeuvre, the 
Cochin Baja succeeded in involving 
the Dutch in a war, which he waged 
against his ancient foe, the Zamorin. 
At first the Dutch met with some re- 
verses, but eventually Councillor Wil- 
liam Baker Jacobtz succeeded in bring- 
ing the war to a victorious close, one 
terms favourable to them. 

Meanwhile, a power had risen in the 
south which soon bade fair to absorb 
all Malabar. The great Marthanda 
Varma of Travancore, having extir- 
pated the race of Ettuveetu Pillamars, 
who had hitherto set at naught all 
royalty and acted the part of Mayors of 
the Palace, turned bis attenUon to 
the extension of his dominions. He 
added Attingal to Travancore, con- 
quered Desinganad and Eliadathu 
Swaroopam and proceeded against 
Kayamkulam. The Dutch became 
alarmed at the successes of Marthanda 
Varma; and Van Imhoff, Governor of 
Ceylon, proposed to take immediate 
eteps to curb the rising power of 
Marthanda Varma and declared war 
with Travancore. Cochin was called 
on to assist the Dutch and the Baja 
had perforce to go to their assistance. 
The war ended in the discomfiture of 
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the Dutch and the treaty concluded 
between the parties was a most ignoble 
one for the Dutch. Along with other 
Princes of Malabar, the Dutch had to 
give up the Cochin Baja also to the 
tender mercies of an enemy bent on 
extending his dominions. The Baja, 
on being thus thrown overboard by the 
Dutch, sent a strong protest to Batavia 
against this treaty which, he said, 

sacrificed us an old friend and ally 
besides (other) Malabar Kings and 
broke all contracts...” This treaty 
tolled the death-knell of Dutch supre- 
macy in Malabar. They were no 
longer the predominant factor in 
Malabar politics. 

Very soon Travancore turned its arms 
against Cochin. Espousing the cause 
of the Chazhyoor Prince for the posses- 
sion of the dignity of Perimpadappu 
Mooppu, which had been some time 
before surrendered to the State by the 
then incumbent, the ever ambitious 
Marthanda Varma marched an army to 
Karapuram in 1762 and easily over- 
threw the Cochin forces there. Peace 
negotiations failed and the war was 
continued. Cochin was completely 
defeated at Anandeswaram, where most 
of its ministers and commanders were 
either killed or taken prisoners. 

After this victory, the Travancore- 
ans marched northwards and came 
close up to tue gates of the palace at 
Trippunithura. The Baja repeatedly 
asked for aid from the Dutch, who 
turned a deaf ear to all his entreaties. 
Peace negotiations were then set on 
foot and ^aliath Komi Achchan, who 
had been taken prisoner at Anande- 
swaram and removed to Trivandrum, 
acted as intermediary having, in the 
meanwhile, been fortunate enough to 
acquire the goodwill of the Travancore 
Baja. A treaty was concluded on 
the 22nd January 1757, by which the 
Cochin Baja had to cede some portion 
of his territory to Travancore. 

While Travancore was extending its 
conquests on the south, the Zamorin 
raided on the north. There were 
several fights with the Zamorin’s men. 
The Dutch were called in to assist ; and 
the combined forces of Cochin and the 
Dutch proceeded to Tiruvaiichikulam 
in the vicinity of which the Zamorin 
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was encamped. At night the Dutch 
commander visited the Zamorin’s min- 
isters and bargained with them for the 
island of Chetwai. The Zamorin con- 
sented to let the Dutch have this and 
they retired to Cochin without even 
taking leave of the Cochin Baja, who 
was left in sight of his inveterate toe 
to fight his own battle. Chagrined at 
this base and ignoble conduct of its 
ally, Cochin turned to its late bitter 
enemy — Travancore — for help ; and a 
treaty was concluded in 1761, where- 
by Travancore* undertook to drive the 
Zamorin out of the ancient Cochin 
boundaries. The combined armies of 
Cochin and Travancore marched 
northwards and drove the Zamorin 
from all his strongholds. The final 
battle was fought at Cholakkaray in 
which the Zamorin was grievously 
worsted and driven beyond the northern 
frontier of Cochin. 

THE MYSOREAN SUPREMACY. 

Meanwhile a new enemy was in 
sight, one who was determined to 
absorb 'rravancore, Cochin, and the 
Dutch. Hyder Ali had made his 
descent on Malabar and proponed to 
conquer Travancore. Travancore at 
once began to strengthen the barrier 
constructed on her northern frontier 
and build a chain of forts at dii’fereut 
points. In his invasion of Malabar, 
Hyder not only left Cochin unmolested 
but appeared disposed to treat her 
with mildness, and the Baja thought 
it prudent to send his ministers to 
treat with him. 

The Dutch Governor Sneff, an 
arrogant and tactless man, objected 
to Travancore building a fort at Kuriya- 
pilly, though it had been begun with 
the consent of the Dutch Government, 
and sent a detachment to stop the 
work. The Travancoreans resisted, and 
preparations were made for war by 
Travancore. The friendly intervention 
of the Cochin Baja averted liostilities, 
and matters were arranged amicably 
between the Dutch and Travancore. 
But the good ollices rendered by the 
Cochin Baja did not prevent Bneff 
from repudiating the undoubted right 
of the Jiaja to Mattancherry, Cherlai 
and Amaravati, places adjoining the 
Dutch Port of Cochin and setting up 
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the Dutch flag there. Both Cochin, 
and Travancore as the ally of Cochin, 
protested.. Hostilities seemed to be 
imminent bat M. Adrian Van Moens, 
who had in the meanwhile succeeded 
Bnefi, promptly settled the disputes 
amicably by conceding the rights of 
Cochin. 

In 1770, the Mysore General, Sirdar 
Khan, marched against Trichur; when 
Cochin yielded without a struggle and 
consented to be a tributary of Hyder 
paying annually 00,000 pagodas. 

Hyder now pressed the Dutch to 
give him a free passage to Travancore 
and j)ropo8ed to form an oflensive and 
defensive alliance with them. The 
Dutch were not in a position to 
consent to either. Hyder then 
determined to force a passage. 
Negotiations were opened, pend- 
ing which Hyder died and Tippu 
succeeded him. Tippu left Cochin 
unmolested in the earlier years of 
his reign. But the conquest of 
Travancore was a long-cherished ambi- 
tion with Hyder and Tippu ; aud 
as the Travancore Baja had been 
mentioned in the treaty of Mangalore 
as one of the allhs of the English, 
Tippu proposed to use the Baja of 
Cochin as a cat's paw and summoned 
him to his presence at Palghat. The 
Bajah was asked to put forward claims 
to J’avur and Alangad, territories 
recently ceded by Cochin to Travan- 
core fur assistance rendered against 
the Eamorin. The Bajah was quite 
unwilling to do this. But to save the 
situation he promised to mediate 
between his suzerain and Travancore. 
Then followed Tippu’s persecution of 
the Malabar people, which compelled 
them to seek the protection of Travan- 
core. The untold atrocities commit- 
ted by Tippu decided the Cochin Baja 
to free himself from the clutches of 
the Tiger of Mysore. The Baja 
approached Mr. Powney, the English 
East India Company’s Agent in 
1’ravancore, with a proposal for a 
subsidiary alliance with the Company. 
The proposal was accepted ; but the 
treaty itself was finally concluded only 
after the English had declared war with 
Tippu. Meanwhile, the Sultan sum- 
moned the Baja a second time to 


Palghat to meet him. He however 
declined the honour and pleaded ill- 
ness. Tippu scorned to accept the 
excuse and requested the Baja to send 
to him either the Elaya Baja (heir- 
apparent) or a responsible minister, 
which invitation was also respectfully 
declined. Thenceforward Tippu treated 
Cochin as an enemy. 

Tippu then made up his mind to 
wage war on Travancore and himself 
put forward claims to tracts of terri- 
tory recently sold by the Dutch to 
Travancore, as forming part of the 
territory of his tributary, the Baja 
of Cochin. Negotiations regard- 
ing the claim having failed Tippu 
commenced his memorable march on 
Travancore, in the coarse of which he 
committed devastations and sufferings 
harrowing to describe. He appeared 
in great force before the Travancore 
Lines and began to assault them, 
directing the attack in person. The 
first attack was bravely repulsed, 
Tippu himself falling into the ditch 
and maiming himself for life in his 
endeavour to reach his camp, Tippu’s 
State sword, signet ring and other 
personal ornaments fell into the hands 
of the Travanooreans, who carried 
them away as trophies. Exasperated 
at this defeat, the Sultan ordered siege- 
guns from Bangalore and renewed the 
attack, when the defenders retreated 
and Tippu demolished the Lines. He 
thus entered Travancore and marched 
southwards occupying Yerapuzha, 
Alangad, Farur and Chennamangalam 
and reached Alwaye, where |]ie freshes 
prevented him from crossing the 
Alwaye river. 

Meanwhile, the English had de- 
clared war with Tippu, treating his 
unprovoked attack on Travancore as a 
oasux belli ; and the Governor-General, 
Lord Cornwallis, himself appeared 
before Seringapatam which soon fell. 
Soon after the departure of Tippu, the 
Cochin Baja threw off his allegiance' 
to the Sultan and joined the English 
openly. The formal treaty however was 
concluded only after some months i.e. 
on the ()th January 1794. By this 
treaty the Baja became a tributary of 
the East India Company for such 
lands as were in the possession of 
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Tippu, preserving the rights of thft 
Dutch Company over the Baja, who 
was to pay a tribute to the English 
Company. Cochin was first placed 
under the political control ot the 
Madras Government ; but, a little later 
it was transferred to the Government 
of Bombay. In 1600 it was once 
more transferred to Madras. 

Misunderstandings had arisen with 
the Dutch in connection with the 
Bajah ’s jurisdiction over the Eonkans^ 
Latin Christians and others living in 
the town of Cochin, which led to slight 
skirmishes between the parties. The 
Baja made preparations to besiege the 
Fort of Cochin and drive out the 
Dutch. But the English bad already 
been on the scene and Major Petrie 
appeared before Cochin and summoned 
Go^nor Van Spall to surrender the 
Fort. On the refusal of the Governor, 
he laid regular siege to the fort, and, 
after a very feeble resistance, the 
Dutch surrendered the place and be- 
came prisoners of war on the 19tb 
October 1796. 

THE ENELISH PERIOD 

Cochin had thus become tributary to 
the English East India Company and 
though the English had at first been 
received with open arms, a revulsion of 
feeling came on, when the Baja found 
that bis claims to certain portions of 
territory had been overlooked by the 
English Commissioners. The Baja’s 
disaffection became so pronounced that 
the English even suspected that he was 
holding correspondence with Tippu. 
Col. Macaulay, the English Besident 
in Travancore, had also some sort of 
supervision over Cochin. He was a 
tactless overbearing man who treated 
the Baja with scant courtesy, which 
exasperated the proud Prince. The 
Dutch malcontents in Cochin, who 
were in secret communication with 
Napoleon, wanted on the Baja with 
a portrait of Napoleon. The Baja 
lent a willing ear to their evil 
counsels. The Baja’s officers too 
began to assume airs and the 
Government had to give strict orders 
to exclude them from the British 
territory. 

Events in Travancore were at this 
time favourable to the cause which the- 
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Cochin Eaja had at heart. There the 
relations between Vein Thampi, the 
Dewan, and Col. Macaulay, the Eesi- 
dent, were anything but cordial. That 
minister who was at one time a great 
favourite of Col. Macaulay had latterly 
suffered such humiliation and contume- 
ly at the hands of the British Besident 
that he made up his mind to expel the 
English from Travuncore. He induced 
the Baja of Cochin to appoint as his 
minister the Paliyath Auhchan, who 
was one with him through thick and 
thin. Tlie two confederates prepared 
themselves for revolt and to murder 
Col. Macaulay and capture the fort of 
Cochin. The Travancoreans strongly 
enforced by a Cochin contingent made 
a dash at the fort but were signally 
defeated. Col. Macaulay escaped. The 
Company then made preparations to 
suppress the revolt. The confederates 
found their cause hopeless; and, in 
obedience to a proclamation offering 
amnesty to those who surrendered, laid 
down their arms within a certain time. 
The Paliyath Achchan surrendered. 
A fortnight after thus, the erring Baja 
died and this saved the situation. The 
Company concluded on the 0th May 
1809 a treaty with his successor, by 
which the subsidy was enhanced l)y 
1,76,037 rupees, and securities were 
afforded for the supremacy of the East 
India Company and the proper manage- 
ment of the State for the good of the 
people. 

Col. Macaulay’s favourite, Kunju 
Krishnan Menon, was appointed 
minister. He soon fell out with 
the Baja and had to be removed 
from office. Col. Macaulay himself 
soon gave way to a more tactful 
and efficient Besident, Col. Munro. 
The new Besident found the country 
in a very disturbed condition with a 
depleted treasury, with corruption 
running rampant and everything in 
disorder. There being no one in 
the country competent to administer 
its affairs. Col. Munro took upon 
himself the office of Dewan and set his 
heart upon its ultimate prosperity. 
Ere long, Col. Munro succeeded in 
suppressing all lawlessness and corrup- 
tion and introduced administrative 
reforms of an important and far-reach- 
ing nature. Judicial tribunals were 


established, a police system was orga- 
nised and proclamations defining the 
duties and powers of judicial, police 
and other officers were published for 
their guidance, provision was made for 
retiring officers, several vexatious im- 
posts were abolished, roads and bridges 
were constructed and revenue and 
finances were set in order. The system 
of farming the revenue was abolished, 
the smuggling of tobacco and pepper, 
which were Sircar monopolies, 
suppressed and the Devaswoms and 
Uttupuras (temples and charities) were 
placed on a satisfactory footing. Over a 
hundred and odd Devaswoms were 
assumed by the Sircar, an Accounts 
Department was organised, vernacular 
schools were established and a system 
of compulsory education (for which 
Indians are still crying hoarse) was 
introduced. In effecting all this. Col. 
Munro was ably assisted by his son- 
in-law, Captain Blacker, who was at the 
time the Assistant Besident 

DEWANB. 

Having thus evolved order out of 
chaos and placed the administration on 
a satisfactory footing, Col. Munro 
requested the Baja to relieve him from 
the office of Dewan and appoint a 
proper man to the place. Nanjappiab, 
a shrewd energetic Telugu Brahmin 
officer of the British service, who had 
been brought over to Cochin by Col. 
Munro, was appointed to succeed the 
Colonel. 

Nanjappiah. 

Successive Dewans from Nanjap- 
piah down to the present, either 
trained in the British service or imbued 
more or less with the principles, 
traditions and spirit of that service, 
seem to have endeavoured to so fashion 
and improve the various departments 
of the State as to bring it into a level 
with the British districts. As a first 
step towards the improvement of the 
administration, Nanjappiah set on foot 
a survey and settlement of the wet 
lands in the State. The Judicial, the 
Abkari, the Salt, the Forest, and other 
departments of administration also 
received his careful attention. 

Seshagiri Bao. 

His successor, good old Seshagiri 
Bao, felt that honest and conscientious 
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service was no guarantee against the 
machinations of royal favourites and 
had soon to leave the country “ with a 
clear conscience and a . broken heart 
and with a curse on his lips.” 

Sankara Menon. 

Edamana Sankara Menon, who 
followed him, an unscrupulous and 
intriguing character, was so corrupt 
that he had to be prosecuted for 
embezzlement of public money and 
was punished with imprisonment and 
cpnfiscation of all his property. 

Venkatasubba Aiyar^ 

Dewan Venkatasubba Aiyar’s ad- 
ministration was characterised by 
many useful reforms, one of the most 
important of which was the survey 
and settlement of gardens. Agriculture 
received encouragement. Several ela- 
borate rules and enactments were 
passed to regulate the administration 
of civil justice. Better organised 
vernacular schools were opened at the 
head-quarters of each taluq, as also 
English schools at Trichur and Mattan- 
cherry. The Princes were provided 
with a tutor to teach them English. 

Sankara Warrlyar. 

Venkatasubba Aiyar was succeeded by 
Sankara Warriyar, whose administra- 
tion marks a new era in the history of 
Cochin. He was a thoroughly self- 
made man of sterling independence, 
high spirit, boundless energy, untiring 
industry and a glowing enthusiasm. 
His long administration of seventeen 
years was crowded with solid achieve- 
ments in all departments of the State. 
He began his administration with 
only 371 rupees in the Treasury and 
closed it with a balance of two lakhs of 
rupees in the Treasury and nine lakhs 
in the Company’s Securities. Public 
works engrossed his earnest attention. 
Nearly 70 per cent, of the great roads in 
the State, all the great bridges except 
the one at Shoranur and all Travellers’s 
Bungalows, except those at Ernakulam 
and Nenmara, owe their construction 
to him. Waterways were improved 
and new canals were dug out. The 
Moolathurai Irrigation Project was 
taken up. Waste lands were brought 
under cultivation. He effected the 
abolition of transit duties at a 
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lifcrga number of stations and the 
reduction of inland customs at the 
frontier stations. Bice and other food- 
etuffs were altogether exempted from 
•duties. The monopoly price of tobacco 
was reduced twice. His administration 
of the State was so successful that he 
received the felicitations of the Court 
of Directors and , of the Madras 
“Government year after year. Writing 
to the Baja on the 10th February 1848, 
General Cullen, the British Eesident, 
observed think that the marked 
satisfaction of the Government at the 
proper state of your Highness’s finances 
Wd government will be specially 
gratifying to your Highness ; for, it is 
almost the only instance of successful 
management in any of the Native 
-Statejs I know.” 

Venkata Rao. 

Sankara Warri j^ar having died on the 
2Srd October 18/^0, he was succeeded 
by the Dewan Peishkar, Venkata Eao, 
a man of an altogether different type. 
The only important administrative 
measure of his time was the Survey 
and Settlement of garden lands 
resulting in an increase of Es. 30,000/- 
in the Land Bevenue of the State. 
Though an administrator of consider- 
able ability his greed knew no bounds 
and his tyranny and oppression drove 
the people to complain against him to 
the Madras Government and he was 
compulsorily retired 

Sankunny Henon. 

Dewan Sankara Warriyar’s eldest son, 
Sankunny Menon then Deputy Collector 
of Tinnevelly, was appointed Dewan in 
succession to Venkata Kao. During the 
period of his administration of nineteen 
years, the State entered upon a career of 
prosperity and development on lines 
laid down by his great father. 
Judicial reform attracted his atten- 
tion first. The higher offices of 
the Department were filled by 
graduates in Law or Barristers. 
Adequate emoluments were given to 
them. A number of Begulations were 
passed. The Bar was reorganised and 
made accessible only to duly qualified 
men. Munsifi’s Courts were establish- 
ed in all the Taluqs. 


The next most important step was 
the Interportal Trade Convention of 
1865 in aid of trade and commerce. 
By this all inland customs and the 
tobacco monopoly were abolished, the 
Madras Government undertaking to 
compensate the Cochin Government 
for the loss of revenue. An agreement 
was entered into with Travancore also 
on similar lines. Both the Govern- 
ments complimented the Sircar on the 
” enlightened spirit in which the 
Cochin State considered the proposals 
of the Madras Government.” 

Several measures were adopted for 
the increase of revenue while relieving 
the people of unnecessary burdens, so 
that the gross receipts increased during 
his regime by ,50 per cent. In spite 
of the large outlay on Public Works 
and other Departments, the Dewan was 
able to leave a legacy of sixteen lakhs 
of rupees in Government Securities. 

The Public Works Department was 
placed under a European Engineer 
and large works undertaken. The 
roads opened by Sankara Warriyar 
were maintained and extended. Many 
were metalled. The old canals 
and waterways were dredged and 
deepened and new ones opened. 
Bridges, amongst which the most 
important one is the Shoranur P>ridge, 
now used by the Eailway, were con- 
structed. Numerous public buildings 
such as offices, hospitals, schools etc. 
were either commenced or finished in 
his time. The irrigation system was 
extended; while the construction of 
embankments and canals for drainage 
in the Vaipeen Island rendered a largo 
extent of land fit for cultivation. 
Endeavours were made to get the 
Kailway extended to the capital of the 
State. 

Education received his earnest at- 
tention. The Ernakulam High School 
was raised to a Second Grade College, 
and English schools were established in 
all the Taluq centres. The hospital at 
the capital was improved and new ones 
opened at Trichur and other places. 
Along an increase of salaries all 
round, a scheme of retiring pension 
was brought into operation. The 
Sircar Anchal or postal system was 
thrown open to the public. Compulsory 
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labour for State purposes was abolished 
and the sale and purchase of slaves 
were penalised. In fine, the adminis- 
tration of the State was brought almost 
into line with that of the neighbouring 
British districts. The Paramount 
Power recognised Sankunny Menon’s 
valuable services to the State by con- 
ferring on him the Companionship of 
the Most Exalted Order of tlio Star of 
India. 

Ill-health compelled Sankunny 
Menon to retire in the year 1879 ; and 
a grateful sovereign publicly thanked 
him for his meritorious and invaluable 
servicesin aRoyal Writ or Theettooram 
addressed to him. 

Govinda Menon. 

Sankunny Menon ’s younger brother, 
Govinda Menon, then retired as Sheris- 
tadar of the Subordinate (/ouft of 
British Cochin, easily stepped into his 
shoes and continued the policy of his 
distinguished brother and n3mained as 
Dewan for ten yeai’s. Me reorganised 
the J^olicG on modern lines, enacted 
the l^eiial and the Criminal Procedure 
Codes, established the liajairs Court 
of Kinah Appeal, abolished the export 
duty on pepper, started the first girls’ 
school and devised a system of grant- 
in-aid for private schools. The irri- 
gation system of (diittur was largely 
extended and long-standing territorial 
and boundary disputes with Travan- 
corc were settled by arbitration. 

Thiruvenkata Chariar. 

On Govinda Menon’s retirement in 
.1899, the cx|)eriment of advancing a 
judicial officer to the position of 
Dewan, an ex[)eriment none too suc- 
cessful, was tried and C. Thiruvenkata 
Chariar, B. A. A n.L., the then District 
Judgeof Trichur, a well-known protege 
of the reigning Baja, was appointed 
Dewan. He died in J89‘J. lie took 
the first step towards the diilusion of 
elementary education. Government 
primary schools in English and 
vernacular were opened in various 
parts of the State and a large number 
of private schools was given Htate-aid 
and brought under inspection. 

Subrahmanya Pillai. 

Thiruvenkata Chariar was followed 
by V. Subrahmanya Pillai, b.l., who 
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had been Chief Judge of the Appeal 
Court for twenty-five years. A man 
of high principles, of spotless charac- 
ter and thorough independence but of 
spent energy, he was not in too 
much hurry to venture on heroic 
reforms. In his time, liowever, sanita- 
tion received the attention of the State 
for the first time. The Medical 
Department was thoroughly reorganis- 
ed and placed under a full-timed Chief 
Medical Officer and its operations were 
considerably extended. He introduced 
the Stamp Law and effected improve- 
ments in the administration of the 
tlail and Salt Departments. He opened 
Sanitary lioards in the most imjiortant 
towns of the State. The principle of 
associating non-officials with officials 
was enunciated for the first time by 
the nomination of non-official members 
to these Sanitary Boards as also on 
the newly organised Law Committee 
for purposes of legi.slation to sit along 
with officials. In December 1890 
Mr. Subrahmanya Fillai retired. 

Rajatfopalaohariar. 

The new Eaja, who was now on the 
musnad, athoroughly able and' spirited 
ruler, of ovorbounding ambition whose 
principal desire was to strike out a 
new path for himself in the administra- 
tion of the State, sought tor the 
services of a young and energetic 
Dewan who would be able and willing 
to carry out his advanced views. In 
Mr. P. liajagopalachariar, m.a. & n.L., 
a member of the Statutory Civil 
Service in the Madras Presidency; the 
Raja found a congenial spirit and a 
loan of bis services was obtained. Of 
unbounded energy and enthusiasm, 
ambitious of making a reputation for 
himself the new^ Dewan at once entered 
on a vigorous policy of reconstruc- 
tion and reform. The reserve funds 
lying idle in the coffers of the State 
and in Government Securities, the 
legacy of former Devvans, were utilised 
in constructing the Shoranur-Cochin 
Railway, a distance of sixty and odd 
miles at a cost of about seventy 
lakhs of rupees. His next venture 
was the forest tiamw’ay at a cost 
of another twenty lakhs for tap- 
ping tlie virgin forests of the State — 
an enterprise which cannot be said to 


have resulted in pecuniary profit, while 
it has burdened the State with a 
heavy debt already repaid from other 
sources. A general scientific Survey 
of the State with a view to a new 
Settlement was also set on foot. Every 
department of the State was thoroughly 
reorganised and a regular Accounts 
Department on the British system 
was opened. All this of course entail- 
ed great expense and Mr. Bajagopala- 
chariar left to his successor a debt of 
thirteen lakhs of rupees. 

Pattabhirama Rao. 

The chief feature of the administra- 
tion of Mr. N. Pattabhirama Rao, 
who followed Mr. Rajagopalachariar as 
Dewan, was the completion of the 
Survey and Settlement He was a 
Deputy Collector in the Madras Settle- 
ment Department and his services were 
availed of particularly with a view to a 
speedy conclusion of the Settlement 
operations. He saw the Survey com- 
pleted and the Settlement started. In his 
time the Railway and Tramway were 
opened for traffic. He also effected 
improvements in the Excise adminis- 
tration of the State. The completion of 
the Tramway work entailed a further 
debt of eleven lakhs. 

On his retirement the Raja once 
again sought for the services of a British 
officer of standing and the Madras 
Government gave the Durbar the loan 
of the services of Mr. A.R Banerjee, 
M.A.,I c.s. 

Banerjee 

Mr. Banerjoe’s admini.stration of 
the State was one of marked improve- 
ment. Under his fostering care, the 
gross revenue of the State rose from 
Rs. 33,6t3,452/-in 1908 when he took 
charge of the administration to 
Rs. 47,88,7 10/-in the year 1913 when he 
retired. The liabilities of the 8tate> 
which amounted to twenty-four lakhs of 
rupees, were completely wiped out. A 
separate Department of Accounts with a 
Comptroller and a trained Accountant, 
independent of the Dewan’s Office, was 
created. The temple funds were sepa- 
rated from the State finance, and the 
properties of the various Devaswoms, 
annexed more than a hundred years ago 
by the State, during the regime of Col. 
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Munro, were restored to the Devaswoms^ 
concerned. These were constituted a 
trust, the Devaswom Department hold- 
ing them as trustee for the temples 
concerned. This was indeed a financial 
reform of a far-reaching character. All 
departmental establishments were tho- 
roughly overhauled, increased efficiency 
being the main object in view. Execu- 
tive and Judicial functions were com- 
pletely separated. A separate Magiste- 
rial Department was created. This 
separation worked remarkably well and 
increased the efficiency of both the 
revenue and magisterial functions. The 
Department of Public Health was 
created with a qualified staff of sanitary 
inspectors for towns and rural areas. 
Vaccination was made compulsory in 
all towns and rural areas. The Ei’na- 
kulam Water-supply scheme and the 
Town Improvement scheme are com- 
prehensive and bold undertakings. The 
first of these has been completed and is 
expected to be of infinite benefit to 
the inhabitants of Ernakulam. A Leper 
Asylum was newly started as also nine 
more medical institutions. The Trichur 
Lunatic Asylum was developed and 
enlarged on an up-to-date scheme. 

In the sphere of local self- 
government, Town Councils were 
established by legislation. Local 
self-government being introduced 
gradually into the important towns of 
Ernakulam, Trichur, Mattancherry and 
Chittur, the elective principle was 
extended to the first three towns. A 
small Department of Agriculture was 
established and the system of 
agricultural loans was started. A 
Veterinary Hospital was established in 
Trichur for the first time, and three 
more such institutious were established 
in other important centres of the State. 
Free vernacular education was 
introduced. The number of Sircar 
schools was doubled. A scheme of 
technical, industrial and commercial 
education was worked up. The Hostel 
system was introduced in the college 
and schools of the State in three 
centres, and night schools were opened 
for labour classes. A comprehensive 
scheme of scholarships for each stan- 
dard of education was sanctioned and 
a new Educational Code providing for 
liberal grants-in-aid, the licensing of 
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teachers, and other important matters The Economic Survey was completed, 
was introduced. Forei-jn scholarships Formation of joint-stock companies 
for instruction in special subjects wore with indigenous capital was encouraged, 
given for the first time and snbjocts of Annual agricultural and industrial 
the'State were given such scholarships exhibitions were organised. A pancha- 
to proceed to Europe. 'I'lie ijtiestion of yet system was introduced. Other 
the Cochin Hiirbour, a scbcme of improvements of a minor character 
imperial iiupoi taiico, was pressed hy the were also sot on foot. 

Durbar upon the Ih itisli Government Mr. Eanei joe, unlike his predecessor, 
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for their serious consideration. A 
geological survey was undertaken 
and completed. The report of Mr. 
K.K. Sen Oupia, m. a „ b.sc., has 
however not been given to the 
public and Mr. Banerjee’s successor, 
Mr. J. W. Jihore, has now 
appointed another expert to make a 
fresh survey. A State Museum was 
started, as also a IGshery Department. 


gave scope for indigenous talent. Ashe 
remarks in his last report, the Chief 
Judge and the heads of the Forest, 
Police and Land Bovenne Departments 
w’ere officers lent by other Governments 
at one time. Now these appointments 
are all filled by men of the Cochin 
State Service. Mr. Banerjee was 
decorated with the Companionship of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
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India by the Imperial Government iof . 
his services in Cochin. He continiiad 
as Dewan till 2nd March 1914, when 
his place was taken by Mr. J . W. Bhore 
of the Madras Civil Service who is 
the present Dewan. 

Bhore. 

Mr. Bhore is working assiduously 
for the betterment of the State. He 
has brought the Panchayet system into 
working operation. The water- works 
have been completed and opened. 
Schemes for the extension of the Forest 
Tramway and of the Bailway from 
Trichur to Kollengode are under consi- 
deration. Co-operative Societies have 
been organised, which seem to be well 
appreciated by the people. Other 
schemes are also in contemplation such 
as a Hydro-Electrical project which, if 
successful, could be utilized for certain 
industrial concerns for which special 
natural facilities are said to exist. But 
the people shrewdly suspect that these 
schemes and projects would serve more 
for the exploitation of the country by 
foreign capitalists, specially European, 
much to the detriment of the sons of 
the soil. These would prefer to have 
such industries encouraged as could he 
undertaken by them and as would 
ensure the lasting benefit of their 
Motherland rather than give occasion 
for the introduction of a powerful and 
influential community, whom it would 
he impossible afterwards to dislodge. 

ADMINIBTBATION. 

For revenue and administrative 
purposes the State is divided into six 
Taluks undec officers designated Tahsil- 
dars and Deputy Tahsildars. These are 
placed in subordination to the Dewan- 
Feishkar, ‘ who is the lieutenant of the 
Dewan.’ The Taluks are again sub- 
divided into villages or Pravetthieis 
under officers called Pravertbioarans 
whose chief function is the collection 
of revenue. For purposes of criminal 
jurisdiction there is a separate Magis- 
terial Department under the supervi- 
sion of a District Magistrate. There 
are two Sessions Courts with appellate 
powers over the Magistracy. Civil 
Justice is adtpinistered by the Distriiot 
Courts, under which there are six |Sua* 
siffs, whose jurisdiotioB exteniii to 
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IfiOO riQMes and below. The Chief 
Court is the highest court of civil and 
oriminal jurisdiction with appellate 
and revisional powers. The Dewan 
presides over the whole administration. 

According to the latest statistics 
available the income of the State is 
Bs. 46,86,098/- and the expenditure 
Bs. 43,46,571/- Medical relief was affor- 
ded in twenty-eight institutions, viz, 
eleven hospitals, fifteen dispensaries, 
two asylumb and three veterinary ins- 
titutions with an expenditure of 
Bs. 1,44,099/- The expenditure on 
sanitation and conservancy was 
Bs. 96,408/- excluding the Government 
contribution of Bs. 57,7 16/-to the Town 
Councils. The total expenditure on 
public works was Bs 5,70,764/- Under 
the head of Instruction the Sircar main- 
tains 137 schools and the number of 
aided schools is 193. The total 
number of pupils receiving instruction 
was 66,901. 36.7 per cent of the 
educational work was done by the 
Sircar institutions ; 35.1 per cent by the 
aided agencies and 2B.2 per cent 
without any help from the Sircar. Of 
those receiving instruction 68. 7 per 
cent were boys and 31.3 were girls. 
The percentage of boys and girls to 
the male and female population was 
79.4 and 36.8 respectively. The Sircar 
maintains a Second Grade College at 
the capital. Primary education was 
given in 1372 schools; of these 132 were 
Sircar, 187 aided and the remaining 
1063 were unaided private schools. 
The total strength of the primary 
department of the Sircar schools was 
24,869. The strength of the aided 
schools was 25,439 and of the purely 
unaided 22,331. The total number of 
girls’ schools was 69 (40 Sircar and 
29 aided); and the number of girls 
attending schools, both Sircar and 
aided, was 18,252. Besides these the 
Sircar maintains a Training School and 
a Technical, Commercial and Industrial 
School, as also the V.J.G.L. & I. 
School. There is therefore one edu- 
cational institution for every 500 of 
the total population. The expenditure 
to the Sircar on education was 
Bs. 5^60,428/- that is, over ten per cent 
of the annual income. In point of 
literacy it is gratifying to find that 
Cochin stands ahead of all the Districts 


and States in Southern India, save the 
exceptional district of Madras, the 
educational centre of Southern India. 

FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 

Emerging from the mists of antiquity 
the earliest form of government we 
meet with in Malabar is monarchy, that 
of the Chera Kings. The head of the 
Government was a hereditary monarch 
but his power was restricted by live 
councils which were known as ‘ the 
Five Great Assemblies.’ They consist- 
ed of representatives of the people, 
priests, physicians, astrologers or 
augurs and ministers. The council of 
representatives safeguarded the rights 
and privileges of the people ; the priests 
directed all religious ceremonies ; the 
physicians attended to all matters 
affecting the health of the king and his 
subjects ; astrologers fixed auspicious 
times for public ceremonies and predict- 
ed important events ; and the ministers 
attended to the collection and expendi- 
ture of the revenue and the administra- 
tion of justice. Separate places were 
assigned in the capital town for each of 
these Assemblies for their lueotings and 
transaction of business. On important 
occasions they attended the king’s 
levee in the throne hall, or joined the 
royal procession. The power of 
government was vested entirely in the 
king and the five great assemblies. 
The principal officers of the State were 
the high priest, the chief astrologer^ 
the ministers and commanders of the 
army. There were special officers 
appointed to perform the duties of 
judges and magistrates. The king was 
the supreme and final arbiter in all civil 
and criminal cases. 

On the dismemberment of the Chera 
Empire the various rajas and chiefs, 
who were the feudatories of the 
Emperor, assumed independence and 
ruled their respective territories in 
their own right. Even then they 
were not allowed to have their un- 
restricted sway. National assemblies 
formed a peculiar feature in the early 
national political organisation of 
Malabar, as has been noted in the 
history of the Travancore State in this 
Encyclopeedia. These had existed 
even in the prehistoric days of sup- 
posed Brahmin theocracy, and had 
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even then acted as a curb upon the 
despotic tendencies of the adminis- 
trators. The Assemblies wore known 
as ‘ Koottams’. There were three of 
its kind ; the Koottam of the Tara or 
Village, the Koottam of the Nad or 
District, and the Koottam for all 
Malabar. There were also the organ- 
isations of the Five Hundred, the Six 
Hundred and the Five thousand, and so 
on. The duty of the Koottams was to 
prevent the rights (of the people) from 
being curtailed or suffered to fall into 
disuse. Of the three, the Assembly of 
the Nad was the most potent. Every 
village used to liavc an assembly of its 
own. 

These assemblies had existed in the 
Cochin State so late as the eighteenth 
century, and the Kcv. Canter Vischer, 
the Dutch Chaplain of Cochin, has, in 
his Letters from Malabar, given ns 
a description of their method of work- 
ing, their constitutional powers and 
the way in wliich they acted in curb- 
ing the arl>itrarv |)owor of the Baja. 
Witli the convulsions caused in 
Malabar by the oppression and tyranny 
of Tippn these assemblies fell into 
desuetude; and the assumption of 
supremacy l)y the Mngllsh liast India 
(Jompany rendered their revival un- 
necessary and impractical. The village 
assemblies and j)ancliayats as quasi- 
political associations ceased to exist 
henceforward, 'riieso are, however, 
not dead for all j)urposes. In the 
inteiior parts of the (jountry, where 
society has not been affected by the 
recent chanties, and to a certain extent 
in cities and towns also, they linger 
and continue to do much quiet and 
useful work; and it is still possible to 
make use of them as units for purposes 
of local self-government. Guided 
by sympathetic hands and charged 
with the management of such local 
matters as could safely \ui entrust- 
ed to them, they could still be tin ned 
into efficient auxiliaries, able and 
willing to relieve the administration of 
its many potty toilsome duties. The 
sense of responsibility the people once 
felt in the management of their local 
affairs, and which at present is fast 
ebbing away, may then be revived and 
restored with the result that ere long 
they will begin to feel that they are 
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integers of society having rights and 
duties which require careful attention, 
and not mere dumb-driven cattle. 

It is perhaps with a view to restore 
to his beloved subjects their long-lost 
rights and privileges that the late 
sagacious ruler, who has now abdicated 
his musnad and retired into well-earn- 
ed private life as a religious recluse, 
announced at the celebration of his 
Shashtipoorthi (sixtieth birthday) 
celebration his intention to introduce a 
measure which “ would give the people 
privileges which they do not now 
possess and give them a real voice” in 
the administration of the country. 

In commemoration of the occasion 
His Highness also proposed to revive 
the old Village Panchayat system. Mr. 
Banerjoo had already foreshadowed the 
grant of a scheme of constitutional 
refuim in a remarkable speech of his 
on the occasion of the presentation of 
a welcome address to him. A scheme 
was worked out and sent up for the 
sanction of the Madras Government 
and was still under consideration of 
that G overnment when Mr.. Banorjee re- 
tired. The scheme, however, never came 
into operation and His Highness the 
Itaja in bidding farewell to his subjects 
told them that after further considera- 
tion and consultation (peihaps with the 
Itoimount Tower) His Highness had 
come to the conclusion that “it is not 
quite time yet to entrust the people 
with li(gh powers and responsibilities 
of the administration at the very outset. ” 

The authorities have not as yet found 
their way to give the people even a 
representative assembly such as that 
of Mysore, Travancore, Baroda, 
Kapurthala and even little Tudukotah. 
In advancement of learning, capacity 
to judge matters and general 
enlightenment, the people of Cochin 
can certainly claim to be on a 
par with those of any one of these 
ytates. The Cochinites have recently 
formed an association called the 
Cochin Mahajana babha “ for the 
advocacy and promotion of the common 
interests of the people of the Htate by 
constitutional methods ; for organising 
the work of their political education 
and strengthening generally the public 
life of their country ; and for creating 


among the people by example and by 
precept a deep and passionate love 
of the Motherland, seeking its highest 
fulfilment in service and sacrifice/' 

The administration is at present 
carried on under the personal direc- 
tion of the Baja through the 
Dewan who is responsible, for the good 
conduct of affairs, to the Baja 
and the British Besident. As already 
observed, for some time past the office 
of Dewan has come to be held by 
British Indian officers lent to the 
Sircar at the request of the Baja. 
These officers imbued with the details 
of the British Administration have 
thought it their duty to make every 
effort to bring the State into a line 
with the progressive administration 
in British India. They have seldom 
shown powers of initiative. Theirideas 
of improvement and reform seem to 
consist in transplanting British Indian 
institutions on Native Indian soil. In 
its extreme anxiety to imitate British 
Indian methods and forms and even to 
assimilate its own ways with the 
British system, Cochin is steadily 
sacriffeing its individuality and giving 
up its national characteristics. Mala- 
yalam, the mother-tongue of the 
country, is giving way to English as the 
vehicle of official correspondence. In 
some instances the use of the English 
language is insisted upon even in the 
lower grades of the service. All 
chalans or receipts for money are being 
required to be drawn up in that 
language. All orders are issued in 
the form of proceedings in the Englislx 
language. The courts deliver their 
judgments in English. The members 
of the Bar argue in English. The 
nomenclature of the various depart- 
ments of the State and of the officers 
of those departments has been changed 
from the vernacular into English. 
English numerical figures have been 
substituted for Malayalam and English 
years, months and dates uniformly 
adopted side by side with Malayalam 
dates. The Matriculation Examination 
of the Madras University and the School 
Final of the Educational Department 
have been oflicially declared to be the 
only passports for admission to the 
superior services of the State. A 
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knowledge of the language of ih0 
country is no longer insisted on as a 
sine qua non of office, though that of 
English is, except in the lowest grades. 
And yet in a population of 9,18,111, 
only 10,512 that is 190 men and 31 
women out of every 10,000 are report- 
ed to have even a smattering know*- 
ledge of the English language. The 
coins of the State have given way 
to British currency. All these may be 
reforms ot a progressive ffhture pleas- 
ing to the Paramount Power; for 
imitation, it is said, is the best form of 
flattery. Though all this is progress, 
it is scarcely progress on national lines 
or the result of a patriotic ambition to 
advance the country iu the scale of 
political societies. 

Political relations with the 
Suzerain powers. 

The Portuguese were the first among 
the European nations to come to India, 
and their mission was one of conquest, 
commerce and conversion, the last two 
having been subordinated to the first. 
In religion their greatest success lay 
in bringing the independent Syrian 
Christians within the Catholic fold ; 
and for this they secured the aid of 
the local rajas and chiefs, specially of 
the Baja of Cochin. The Jesuit mis- 
sionaries made large numbers of 
converts from low class fishermen and 
others. In matters of government the 
Portuguese allowed the Baja to conduct 
the internal administration of the 
country completely independent of 
them, concerning themselves exclusive- 
ly with external relations. Yet the Bajas 
always consulted their wishes and 
acted according to their interests as 
they had to depend on the Portuguese 
for protection against the Zamorin. 

The Dutch also concerned them- 
selves at first mainly with commerce, 
But soon they extended their sphere of 
interference in internal affairs and 
went much further than the Portu- 
guese. The various treaties and 
engagements between the Baja and the 
Dutch East India Company indicate 
the extent of their interference in the 
internal affairs of the country. They 
seem to have stipulated that one of 
the ministers of the Baja should 
always be a Dutch Captain. They 
regulated the system of accounts, the 
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tsollection of revenue, and interfered 
with the finances of the State in other 
ways. They regulated also the domestic 
^expenses of the various members of the 
Baja’s family. The treaties further 
show that they were not slow to in- 
terfere with and prescribe the customs 
and other dues of the State and lay 
down the mode of their levy. The 
control of the external relations of the 
State was of course with the Dutch 
East India Company. 

Both Hyder and Tippu left the Raja 
a free hand in the administration of the 
internal affairs of the country. 

The first treaty with the British, 
that of 1 790, is altogether silent on the 
subject. But articles 4, 5 and 9 of the 
next treaty, that of 1809, clearly defined 
the extent of the East India Company’s 
power to interfere in the internal 
administration of the State. 

With regard to the extent of inter- 
ference it would be well to quote the 
observations of Mr. Tupper from his 
work on ‘ Our Indian Protectorate.’ 
The author had evidently in view the 
Cochin State when he wrote ; “I will 
take an extreme case proba})ly indica- 
ting the maximum of interference — 
the case of a State which shall be 
nameless in Southern India. The 
Chief of the State is bound by treaty 
to pay the utmost attention to such 
advice as the British Government shall 
occasionally judge it necessary to offer 
him, with a view to ascertained specifi- 
ed objects and with any other object 
connected with the advancement of 
his interests, the happiness of his 
people, and the mutual welfare of his 
State and the British Dominions. 
This very wide power of offering 
authoritative advice is freely exercised. 
The Prime Minister is usually a native 
officer, who has been trained in the 
service of the British Government. 
The British Resident is kept informed 
of ail important affairs, supervises tlgte 
Courts of Justice through the Minister, 
advises on the selection of Judges, is 
consulted before any Judge is removed, 
approves sentences of capital punish- 
ment before the Chief confirms them, 
accords his approval to proposed laws 
before the Chief sanctions them, 
and generally gives, on all measures 


of consequence, advice that cannot 
be disregarded, though the measures 
themselves are mostly initiated by 
the Minister and can be finally 
adopted only by the Chief ” (pp. 
351-52) 

His Highness the Raja of Cochin is 
entitled to a salute of 1 7 guns and pays 
a tribute of two lakhs of rupees per 
annum. 

Military. 

Including the Infantry and the 
Artillery, the so-called Nair Brigade 
consists of 26 officers and 243 men 
armed with muzzle-loading guns. In 
the Artillery, there are four muzzle- 
loading cannons with accessories 
complete and they are u.seii only for 
State ceremonial purposes for firing 
salutes. The men in the infantry 
serve mainly as guards for treasuries, 
palaces, temples and other important 
buildings and also on escort duties 
as occasions arise. 

The Raja’s Body-guard consists 
of four officers and nine troopers 


The State band consists of twenty 
musicians, one Bandmaster, one 
Jamadar and one Havaldar. 

TOWNS. 

The principal towns of Cochin are 
Brnakulam, Trichur, Chittur, Mattan- 
cherry, Kunnamkulam and Cranga- 
Qore. 


Ernakulam. 

Ernakulam is the capital of the 
State. It is the terminus of the 
Cochin-Shoranur Railway line and has 
a population of 21,195. it was created 
a Municipality, worked by a I’own 
Council, in 1910. It is pictiires(piely 
situated on the eastern side of tlio 
backwaters. The chief public i)uild“ 
ings and institutions are the Durbar 
Hall, where the British Resident pays 
State visits to the Raja, the palaces 
and public offices of the Dewan, the 
Chief and District Courts, the Raja's 
College and High School with tlie 
Students’ Hostel, tiie Goaeral Hospital 
and many others. 

Trichur. 

Trichur, the ancient ca|)ital of the 
State, is said to bo the oldest town on 
the West Coast and its foundation is 
attributed to Parusu Rama. In the 
centre of the town and standing on 
a hillock is tlio ancient temple of 
Vatakkunathan with two Sannyasi 
Mathoms, Bralimin Monasteries and 


a Vedic College. ’J’he annual cele- 
bration of the Pooram or temple 
festival here attracts a large concourse 
of people. It ha.s a population ot 
23,574. It is a Municipality worked 
by a Town Council. Trichur is a large 
commercial and manufacturing centre. 
The principal articles of trade are 
timber, paddy, areca and cotton fabrics. 
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The manufacture of bricke and tiles 
here is one of the most notable indus- 
tries of the State. There are a number 
of factories at work at present. It 
contains also the only weaving mill 
and the only sawing mill in the State 
worked by steam pow'er. The public 
buildings here are the Public Offices, 
the Hospital, the Edward Memorial 
Lying-in Hospital for women, the 
Residency and the Pa'ace There is 
a general atmosiffiere of prosperity in 
the industrial portion of the town. 


Cbittur 

The head-quarters of the Taluk, 
Chittur has a population of 8,5‘28. It 
is the chief centre of tfte Tamil popu- 
lation of the State. The Municip.ii 
administration is carried on by a Town 
Council. Cotton-weaving is .the chief 
industry of the town. A festival called 
Konganpada is celebrated here in the 
monih of Marcli in commemoration of 
a victory gamed by Cochin in olden 
days over invaders from the Kougu or 
Ganga country 

Mattancherry. 

Mattancherry is the commercial 
ca])ital of Cochin situated on the back- 
waters, opposite to Ernakulam and 
contiguoirs to British Cochin. It is a 
centre of considerable export and 
import trade which is almost entirely 
in the bands of Banyas and Kutchi 
Memons from the Bombay Presidency. 


Mattancherry is said to have been 
ones the capital of the State and 
contains an old palace of quaint design, 
which was built and presented to the 
Raja by the Portuguese about the year 
1556 The Rajas of Cochin are 
installed on the musnad even now in 
this palace. The most interesting part 
of the town, in some respects is what is 
known as the Jews’ Town It is 
contiguous to the palace and is exclu- 
sively inhabited by White and Black 
Jews. Mattancherry has a population 


of 23,508, and was constituted a 
Municipality in the middle of 1910. 

Kunnamkulam. 

Kunnamkulam is the chief centre of 
the Jacobite Syrians of the State. 
There are several of their old churches 
in the town and its neighbourhood. 
Some of the oldest and wealthiest of 
the Christian families in the State 
are found in Kunnamkulam It is 
also one of the centres of work of 
the Church Mission Society. It has a 
population of 8,33G souls. 

Tirppunithurah. 

Trippunithurah is important as the 
residence of tlie Raja and his family and 
has a large temple of great sanctity and 
considerable antiquity. 

Cranganore. 

Cranganore, with an area of 18| sq. 
miles and a population of 33,193, is a 
Principali ty subordinate to Cochin, pay- 
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ing a tribute of Bs. 6,900/- It has ittt 
own Chief, whose dynastic name i» 
Patinjarretath Swaroopam and who- 
gets a fixed allowance from the Grange^ 
nore treasury for his own raainten- 
ancs and that of the members of Us 
family. The Principality is administerr 
ed for the Chief by the Cochin State 
Officers under the direction of the 
Dewan. The Chief appears to have 
shifted, more than once, his allegi- 
ance from Cochin to the Zamorin and 
from the Zamorin to Cochin. During 
the Dutch period it was under the 
protection of the Dutch East India 
Company Hyder treated Cranganore 
as a feudatory of Cochin apd levied 
tribute from the Raja through the 
latter. Consequently the Malabar 
Joint Commissioners adjudged it as 
feudatory to Cochin and it has 
remained so ever since. 

Cranganore, the residence of the Rajas 
and the capital of the Principality, has 
ever been a town of considerablehistoric 
importance well known to the early 
Greeks and Romans. It is described 
by Pliny as primum emporium India. 
Well may it deserve that proud distinc- 
tion. Situated on the coast, a few 
miles to the north of Cochin, at a 
place where the great rivers, that form 
the only means of communication with 
the interior, empty their waters into 
the sea, it attained an unrivalled pros- 
perity from very early times. It was 
through this port that the Hindus 
received from the Phoenicians their art 
of writing; it must have been front 
this port that the shipmen of Solomon, 
King of Israel, obtained their valuable 
cargoes of gold, ivory, sandalwood etc. 
mentioned in the Bible ; and it was to 
this port again that the great merchant 
and mariner Hippalus— that Columbus 
of ancient times— in his voyage 
for the discovery of a new road to 
India, was carried by the Western 
Monsoon. The great Apostle St. 
Thomas is said to have landed here 
first and founded a Church and preach- 
ed Christianity in the opening.years of 
the first century of the Christian era. 
Here, later on, the Jews arrived after 
the destruction of the Second Temple 
and the final destruction of Jerusalem 
in A.D. C9 and founded a phttlement- 
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It WAS at this port that the Bomans 
had foriKiad a colony and set up a 
temple to Augustus; and that Thomas 
Cana landed from Syria when he 
brought with him the first colony of 
Syrian Christians. The later Chera 
Kings or Cheraman Perutnals lived here 
and ruled over Keralam prosperously 
for many years. What strange tales 
would* History unfold if the gift of 
speech were allowed to the stones and 
pebbles, that lie imbedded in the bosom 
of the river flowing by the once famous 
port of Cranganore ! 

THE PEOPLE. 

The State of Cochin has within 
its narrow extent, according to the 
last Census, a population of 
9,18,110 souls. The density of popula- 
tion is G76 per sq. mile, which is 
equalled or exceeded only by few 
States or Districts in India. No 
country in Europe has such a density 
as Cochin, England and Wales, the 
most densely populated country in 
Europe, having a density of OIU to the 
sq. mile. If the forest and the back- 
water areas, which form almost half the 
area of the State and are practically un 
inhabited, are excluded, the density 
works up to more than a thousand per 
sq. mile ; while in the seaboard tracts, 
which are more thickly populated than 
the other parts of the State, the density 
exceeds 2,000 per sq. mile. 

Cochin has a varied population made 
up of Hindus ((b 15,708), Mahomedans 
(63.822), Christians (2.33,092), Jews 
(1,175), Animists (4,177) and others 
(1,311). The State may be said to be a 
veritable museum of races. We have 
in its fold the Numbudris, said to be 
of the highest form of Aryans, the 
Nairs, the old military class, and those 
inhabitants of the forest, the Malayans 
and such other Animists of almost the 
Negrito type. The last alone are 
indigenous to the country, while the 
others are foreigners who have come 
and colonised it. 

The Nambudrie and the Nairs 

Of the four Hindu castes only the 
first and the second have their propej- 
representatives in Malabar. The tliird 
does not exist there, while the Nairs 
who are classed as Sudras ought more 


correctly to be placed outside the caste 
circle, Tim Nambudris and the Nairs 
have been treated of at length in the 
Etimology and Travancore sections of 
this work, and only the other castes will 
be dealt with in detail here 

The Kshatriyas. 

After the Numbudris come the 
Kshatriyas of whem 1 ,01 5 are 

Malayalis). 'Diese are known either 
as Tampurans, Tampans or Tiriunal- 
pads, according as they are members 
of ruling families or of those who 
were once ruling chiefs but have 
since lost their political jiower. They 
follow the Mariimakkathayam law of 
succession and have two marriages 
like the Nairs, the Tali and the Ham- 
bandham. In their personal habits, 
observances and ceremonies, they 
resemble the Numbudiis. who act as 
their priests. 


After the Kshatriyas comes the 
class known as Arnbalavasis, (7,H04), 
a caste peculiar to Malabar, and these 
are hereditary temple servants by oc- 
cupation. They are either degraded 
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Brahmins or the oftspring of hyper- 
gamy. There are various classes 
of them such as the Nambiyars, 
ThiyyattoolUlies, ChakUyanB, Pushpa- 
gans, Puduvals, Warriors, and Pisharo- 
ties, to whom are allotted spocitied 
occupations in the temjdcs They 
follow the Marumakkathayam law, 
oxce[)ting Thiyyattoonnies and pLish[)a- 
garis ; of whom the fir.st follow the 
Makkathayam system, while of the 
second class some follow the one 
system and the others the other. Some 
of tliese classes have now taken to 
English education, of whom tlie Wand- 
ers are perhaps the most progressive. 
The Nambiars. Puduvals and Pi- 
sharoties are following tiie Warriors 
close on their heels. 

The Nairs of to-day. 

Mr. Logan, in his Manual of thii 
Malai>ar District (1 HHl), observes: ‘*Tho 
martial spirit of the Nairs 
in these piping times of 
peace has (juiet died out 
for w'ant of exercise. The 
Nail* is more and more be- 
coming a family man. Com- 
])aratively a few of them 
now-a-days even engage 
themselves in hunting. 
With a large increase in 
their numbers and with 
comparative poverty for 
the largo body of them 
the race is fast degenerat- 
ing.” 

Though the Nairs have 
greatly degenerated in 
their mnriial sjiirit they 
are making considerable 
lieadwiiy in other respects. 
English education is mak- 
ing marked progress among 
them and they are found in 
all literate walks of life in 
large num])ei*s. While a sec- 
tion of the Nairs lias thus 
exchanged the sword for 
the pen. a still larger section 
has exchanged it for the plough. 'The 
great majoritv of the latter are petty 
fanners and agriculturist labourers, 
though there are, among them, some 
large lancl-hoidors and substantial farm- 
ers. ].)omestic service is another 
pursuit in which the Nairs are largely 
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engaged, servants in well-to-do caste 
Hindu faruilies being almost entirely 
recruited from this class. They are 
however becoming poorer and poorer 
every day and unless the leaders of 
the community put forth their en- 
deavours betimes to improve their 
material condition they will soon be 
reduced to the position of mere coolies, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

Laws of Inheritance and Marriage 
among the Naire. 

The Nairs follow the Marmnak- 
kathayain Joint Family system. The 
family is indivisible and the eldest 
male member, or the Karnavan as 
he is termed, has as the supreme head 
almost absolute jiowers of manage- 
ment. The rights of the Anandaravans 
or junior members of the family are : 
(1) a right of succession, in the order 
of seniority, to the management of the 
Tarvaud on the death or retirement of 
the Karnavan, (‘J) the right to be 
maintained by the Karnavan from the 
family funds, (8) the right t > object to 
any improper administration of the 
Tarvaud properties by the Karavan, and 
(4) the right to see that the joint pro- 
perty is duly conserved for the use of 
the Tarvaud. 

The Nair women form Sambandham 
union with men of oqual or higher 
castes. Before the Sambandham the 
Nair girls go through a ceremony 
known as Kattn Kallyanam, or Tali- 
tying, which is more a s imskaram or 
purificatory ceremony, entitling them 
to form Sambandham, than the wedd- 
ing itself. This system of double 
marriage is also adopted more or less by 
a 1 classes in Malabar below the Nairs. 
Inberiiance and succession is in the 
female line, the sister’s children being 
the heirs instead of the children of one’s 
own loins. The more educated classes 
have begun to rebel against this unna- 
tural system and have already submitted 
a memorial to the Durbar to legislate on 
the subject, with a view to make just and 
reasonable alterations in the existing 
system. The Durbar has appointed a 
Committee to enquire into the question 
and submit a report. It is hoped that 
the legitimate wishes of the people 
will be duly complied with. 
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ClasMB below the Nairs. 

Other classes below the Nairs are the 
Tarakans (literally brokers), the 
Yeiuthetans who are the washermen, 
Velnkkathalavans the barbers, Chalyans 
the weavers and the Katupattans. 
All or most of these, except the last, 
follow the Marumakkatbayam law, 
and all of them are placed between the 
Nairs and the polluting castes. 

The Kammalans. 

The Kammalans are the first of the 
polluting classes. They are divided 
into five endogamous sub-castes : Asari, 
carpenter, including mason; Musari, 
brazier; Karuvan, blacksmith; Thattan> 
goldsmith ; and Tholekollan, leather- 
worker. All these follow the 
Makkathayam system of inheritance of 
sons but they perforin the Tali 
marriage like the Nairs. The Knrups 
who form a sub-caste among them are 
their priests as well as barbers and 
officiate at their marriage and funeral 
ceremonies. 

The Ezhuvans, 

Origin* 

The Ezhuvans or Chogans (2,08,468), 
who correspond to the Thiyyans of 
British Malabar, are said to be immi- 
grants from Ceylon, who brought with 
them the cocoanut tree ‘ then-kai- 
maraui’ (i e. the southern fruit tree) and 
introduced its cultivation into Malabar. 
Except that Ceylon lies to the south 
of Kerala and was known as Ezham 
in former days, and that the cocoanut 
is known in the Malayalam language 
as Thenga, Thenkai or the southern 
fruit, there is not much to substantiate 
the tradition of the Chogans having 
come from Ceylon or having brought 
with them the cocoanut tree. 

Appearance. 

In physical and general appearance 
they look very much like Nairs and 
Buchanan speaks of them as a stout 
handsome and industrious race. Their 
mode of dress and their ornaments 
differ somewhat from those of Nairs. 

Occupation. 

Their traditional occupation is to 
plant and rear the cocoanut tree and 
gather its produce, make toddy and 
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distil arrack. So early as tba d«te ol 
the Syrian Copper Plates they formed 
themselves into a guild and exeroiaed 
certain specific funotiems in the bodj^ 
politic. 

The internal economy of the caste 
is regulated by the Headman, who 
receives his title of Thandan or Ponam- 
ban or Panikkan from the Baja. 

Marriage and Inheritance. 

The Ezhuvans go through both 
forms of ceremony, the Talikattu 
Kallyanam and the Mangalam or the 
real wedding. Amongst them both 
forms of inheritance prevail, viz., the 
Makkatbayam and the Marumakkei- 
thayam. While the Ezhuvans of the 
northern parts of Cochin follow the 
Makkatbayam, those of the southern 
part of the State follow the Marumak- 
kathayam. 

General progress. 

“ In the early days ” we are told by 
Ward and Conner “ they were treat- 
ed with contempt by the higher castes 
and were owned in a kind of servitude, 
mitigated, to be sure, when contrasted 
with predial slaves.” But all this is 
now past history. They have made a 
steady attempt to raise themselves in 
the social scale ; and have recently 
organised a registered Association 
called ‘ Sree Narayana Dharma Pari- 
palana Sabha ’ in the name of their 
revered preceptor Sree Narayana 
Gurukkal, with the object of working 
for the religious, social, educational, 
and industrial advancement of the 
caste. They are establishing educa- 
tional institutions and are also organis- 
ing Panchayats or Arbitration Courts 
with a view to shield the litigant class 
amongst them from the evils of pro- 
tracted litigation. 'There is indeed a 
bright future before them. 

Yalana and other castes. 

There are certain castes whose 
hereditary occupation is fishing combi- 
ned with boat service. They are the 
Valans, the Arayans, and the Mukku- 
vans with sub-castes. They all follow 
Makkatbayam. 

There are also other castes more or 
less equal in status to the TCftminajana 
and Ezhuvans, with customs and usages 
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similar to theirs. These are the 
Kanyaas^ Panaos, Eurups, Mannans, 
PttUuYans and Velans All these 
eastes follow Makkathayam. 

Slave oastea. 

Below these come the slave castes. 
These are the Eanakkans, Cherumans 
or Pulayans, Kootans and Vetuvans* 
The Parayans are the lowest among 
the slave castes. All these castes follow 
the Makkathayam Their emancipa- 
tion from slavery has made no improve- 
ment in their material condition. 
They are profoundly ignorant and 
superst I tiousi steeled in abject pover- 
ty tied more or less to the soil 
as agriculturists, and subjected to 
many vexatious aud degrading res- 
trictions and disabilities. By con- 
version to Christianity and Mahomed- 
anism they can, no doubt, raise 
themselves by one bound above 
a^l the ‘ polluting castes’; but their 
deep-rooted ignorance and superstition 
(or can it be their innate longing to 
continue to be in the Hindu fold) 
prevent them from availing them- 
selves of this chance. It is possible 
for the leaders of the Hindu com- 
munity to prevent even the few con- 
versions to other religions, that now 
take place among these low classes. 
Anyhow it remains with that com- 
munity to take active stens for the real 
emancipation of theso down-trodden 
poor ignorant people. 

Hill tribes 

Among the hill tribes may be named 
the Kadars and the Malayans. They 
are nomadic in their habits and remove 
their villages from place to place in 
different seasons. The Kadars are a 
short, muscular people of a deep black 
colour with thick lips and curly hair. 
The Malayans do not differ in appear- 
ance from the Pulayans. Then there 
are the Ullatans and the Nayadies, who 
live in the outskirts of the jungles. 

• POLLUTION^ BY TOUCH AND BY 

APPROACH. 

Elsewhere in India Hinduism recog- 
nises the system of pollution by touch. 
The bane of the caste system in 
Malabar is that Malabar Hinduism 
lias, in addition to pollution by touch. 


devised a system of atmospheric pollu- 
tion, to the great detriment of hrge 
classes of population. Under this system 
approach, within specified distance, of 
the polluting castes, causes atmosphe- 
ric pollution to a higher class Hindu, 
which can be cured only by a plunge 
bath in a river or tank. The distances 
prescribed for the various classes 
according to the latest Census Report 
are as follows : — Ezhuvan, Kammalan, 
Kanyan, Panan, Paravan, Pullavan : 
theso should stand 14 paces off; 
Arayan, Mukkuvan, Valan, Velan, 32; 
Kurup, 38; Kanakkan 48 ; Pulayan 
and Ullatan, 64, Nayati, Paravan and 
Vettuvan, 72 respectively. 


Effects of the system. 

There is no end tc the difficulties to 
which the untouchables and the un- 
approacliables are subjected to. The 
unapproachabies cannot walk through 
the public roads freely for fear of 
polluting the higher classes by their 
approach, with the result that they are 
prevented from going about in the exer- 
cise of their professions. They find it 
difficult to proceed to the markets for 
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the purchase of even their daily neces- 
saries. As they are prevented from 
freely moving about within the limits 
of cities and towns, they have per- 
force to take up work of a low order, 
with no prospect of advaucomeiit in 
the social scale. The bonelits of public 
schools aud hospitals are pniciically 
denied to them and special schools 
have to l>e opened for their instruction. 
They are compelled to have tlieir 
dwellings in the fields, forests ami 
marshes aud their small huts are 
scarcely sufficient to ward off rain, dew 
and sun. Tlieir clothing is but scanty. 
The Thunda I’ulayans. both male and 
female, cover their bare nakedness by 
tying round their waist a 
few shreds of Tliimda 
grass. They are denied 
the bonelits of worsliip in 
temples; they are searcely 
witliin tiie pale of the 
ilnidu religion ; and yet 
they boast that they are 
Hindus. Steeped in igno- 
rance and superstition, 
they worship departed 
spirits, animals and plants 
along with the Dravidian 
Sakthi, Bhagavati, and 
the Aryan Tnmurti. These 
observations apply more 
generally to the lowest 
classes but there is no 
denying that all the pollut- 
ing classes, from Lho 
Jilzhuvans down, arc sub- 
ject to the same evils, 
only they diiloj; in degree. 
Jt may be noted that the 
polluting castes in Cochin 
a um ber 3 , 6 o , 7 5 3 semis, 
chat is, more than half of 
the total number of the 
Hindu population. It is 
indeed high time for the liighcr classes 
and the authorities to find some means 
to ameliorate their wretched condition. 

PECULIAR FEATURES OP 
MALAYALl LIFE. 

Ctn-tain peculiar features of Malayali 
life may also be noticed. The Malabar 
Hindus have most of their observances 
and ceremonies in common with the 
other' Hindus ; but owing to ijts isolation 
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for centuries from the bulk of the Hindu 
population, society here has developed 
some features which are peculiar to it 

The Enangu. 

This is the association of a number 
of families, belonging to the same sub- 
caste in a village formed for the 
purpose of rendering mutual assistance 
and dealing with social disputes and 
minor caste offences. 

House-names. 

The typical Malayali house has 
ah eady been described. Every Tarvand 
or family in Malabar has a distinct 
name and the Tarvaud house also is 
known by that name. The houses 
occupied by various classes or castes 
have in most cases distinct generic 
names The house of a Numbudri 
is called ‘ Mana’ or ‘ Illom,’ of a Kajah 
‘Kovilakam,’ ofa Tirumalpad or Bhat- 
tar Brahmin ‘Madom,’ of a Nambadi 
chief ‘ Matappfid,’ of a Nair ‘Veetu’, 
of an Ambalavasi ‘Bbavanam’ and 
so on. 

Sports and Games 

The chief out-door games of the 
Malayalis are Panthukali, Attakkalam 
and Kayyankali. The first is a kind 
of foot-ball which is akin to the 
English game of foot-ball, to which 
it is steadily giving way at pre- 
sent. The second is a trial of 
strength between two parties consist- 
ing of fifteen to twenty men each, 
one side trying to oust the other 
from a ring in which the latter 
takes its stand. The third is a kind 
of boxing match but the hitting is only 
with the open palm and not the fist. 
The last two may be considered as 
remnants of the war games of olden 
days. Of the indoor games mention 
may be made of the ‘ Chathurangam’ 
or chess, the ‘ Ezhunayum puliyum’ 
i,e. the seven dogs and the tiger, the 
‘ Patinanchu Naymu Puliyum’ i.e. the 
fifteen dogs and the tiger and the 
‘ Kumbithayam’ for men and the 
‘ Kaikottikali’ and’ ‘ Ammanattam’ for 
women. Most of the indoor games 
for men may be traced back to their 
martial instincts as well as to their 
instinct for the chase. Among the 
most popular amusements l&e the 


Kathakali, the Ottamthullal and the 
Koettu. The first is a dramatic perform* 
ance in dumb show with the accom- 
paniment of the drum, the cymbal and 
vocal long-drawn singing, the meaning 
of the performers being conveyed by a 
variety of recognised gestures perfectly 
intelligible to the initiated. The second 
consists of the recitation of a narrative 
poem in a particular metre with appro- 
priate gestures and to the accompani- 
ment of the cymbal and a peculiar form 
of drum, in the Koottn the Chakkyar 
expounds and comments on passages 
from the Pnranas and Natakas in the 
form of public orations availing himself 
of the opportunity to make his own 
comments on the passing events of the 
day. Of late the Kathakali is giving 
way to the Natakam which is but an 
imitation of the Sanskrit drama. 

Feativala. 

The * Onam,’ the ‘ Vishu,’ the 
‘ Thiruvathira,’ and the ‘ Navarathri’ 
are the most important of the national 
festivals of the Malayalis Of these 
the first is perhaps the most important. 
It comes off in the month of Chingom 
(August- September) and is perhaps a 
harvest festival, for it is celebrated at 
the time of the chief harvest. It lasts 
for four days and is the occasion for 
general feasting and rejoicing ; and 
presents of cloths are made to relatives 
and dependants. Even the poorest 
among the Malayalis manage to scrape 
up something to duly celebrate this 
national festival. The ‘ Vishu’ is the 
New Year’s day of Malabar and it is 
believed that what one sees first on the 
morning of the day will influence one’s 
fortunes of the year; sotbeEani or the 
collection of auspicious things in a 
bell-metal bowl is presented to the 
opening eyes of the inmates of the 
house in the early morning. After the 
Kani-seeing is over the members of 
the family exchange coins and the 
head of the household gives small pre- 
sents to the juniors and dependants of 
the family. The Thiruvathira is ex- 
clusively a festival for women while 
the Navarathri corresponds to the 
Dusserab. Besides these, there are 
the Poorams and Utsavams which are 
temple festivals, liberally patronised 
by the holiday -loving Malayali. 
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Among the ceremonies of Malabar^ 
agricultural ceremonies take an import- 
ant place. There are the ‘ Illamnar,’ 
the ‘ Futtari,’ and ‘ Utoharel The^ 
first, which means literally filling the 
house, is a ceremony performed gene- 
rally in Chingom (August). It has a 
prosperous harvest for its object. Some 
ears of paddy are gathered from the 
fields by one who has purified himself 
by bath and are taken along with the 
leaves of certain trees, in procession 
accompanied by a woman, carrying 
a lighted lamp, to the house when 
those assembled there cry “ fill, fill the 
bouse : fill, fill the paddy-basket ; fill 
the stomach of the children.” The 
ears, fiowets and leaves accompanying 
them are placed before the main room 
of the house and offerings made to 
Ganapathi. The ears of paddy and 
the leaves are then stuck with cow- 
dung to various parts of the house 
and to the agricultural implements. 

‘ Puttari, ’ literally ‘ new rice, ’ is 
a ceremony of cooking and eating the 
new rice soon after the harvest of the 
first crop and before the ' Onam ’ 
festival. After the harvest of the 
second crop in Makaram (January- 
February), when the Year’s agriculture 
is over, a festival called ' Utcbarel ’ 
lasting for three days is held. This 
festival has now become almost ob- 
solete in Cochin. Formerly agri- 
cultural leases could expire only with 
the Utcharel and at no other time 
could demands for surrender of lauds 
be made. 

FOREIGN CASTES. 

We have now dealt with almost all 
the important Malayali castes. There 
are foreign castes also living in the 
State. 

About fifteen per cent of the Hindu 
population belong to castes which 
are not indigenous to Malabar. They 
retain most of the habits, customs 
and usages of the original stock. The 
most important of these are the 
Pattars or the Tamil Brahmins, the 
Eonkanies or Saraswat Brahmins 
and the Embrans or Canarese Brah- 
mins. Among the rest may be men- 
tioned the Chetans or Devauga. 
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Ch6tti66, the Kikolans, the Veil alas, 
the Yamans, the Euduru Ghetties, the 
Otta Naikkans and others. 

LANGUAGE 

Malayalam is the vernacular and 
official language of the State and is 
spoken by over eighty-nine per cent of 
the population. It is more akin to 
Tamil than any other member among 
the Dravidian group of languages. 
Whether it is an independent branch 
of the Dravidian group or only a 
recent derivative from Tamil is a 
question of considerable doubt and 
difficulty. Dr. Gundert, the eminent 
Malayalam scholar, held that it was 
an independent language but the 
learned Bishop Caldwell took the 
other view. There are those who 
hold that the one is a daughter of 
the other, while others are of 
opinion that the two are sisters. 
The evidence furnished by the oldest 
copper plates and stone inscriptions, 
makes it clear that the language then 
in use had very little resemblance to 
modern Malayalam but was on the 
other hand closely akin to the ancient 
classical Tamil, known as Sen Tamil. 
There are in them, however, words and 
forms which differ from Tamil and are 
peculiar to Malayalam. As in Mala- 
yalam the double nasal appears in 
many words and this peculiarity sug- 
gests that these inscriptions must 
belong to a period during which 
Malayalam had not yet branched off 
from Tamil but was just beginning to 
develop a few distinguishing character- 
istics. Ancient Malayalam works now 
extant may be taken as corroborative 
evidence. The earliest Malayalam com- 
positions such as the ‘Rama Charitam* 
and the ‘ Ramayana * of Kannassa 
Panikkar are essentially Tamil in 
diction, style and metre. ‘Payyannor 
Pattola ' which, from internal evidence, 
has been adjudged to belong to the 
beginning of the Malayalam era and the 
Yathra Kali songs of the Nambudris 
show Tamil admixture on a large scale. 
To trace the evolution of Malayalam, 
in order of time, Alberuni ( 1 1th cen- 
tury A. D.), while speaking of the 
people of Malabar, says : ‘‘ They speak 
a mixed language,*' This certainly 
shows that in all probability separation 


from Tamil had not then become 
complete. Coming to the 13th century 
we have it from Marco Polo that the 
people of Melibar have a language of 
their own. Coming to more recent 
times we find Portuguese writers such 
as Linschoten and others giving the 
name‘Melama* (Malayayma) to the 
language of the people of Malabar. 

The script used by the Malayalis 
in early days in common with the 
Tamilians was the * Vattezhutthu ’ or 
the Chera-Pandya character which 
gave place to ‘ Kolezhuthu These 
two mean the round hand and the long 
hand. These continued to be used till 
they were replaced by the Arya 
* Ethuthu the modern Malayalam 
characters in adaptation of Graiitha. 
The Dutch treaty with the Uaja of 
Cochin was inscribed on a silver plate 
in Vattezhuthu characters, though 
Dr. Fryer writing about this time 
assures us that the Malayalis had a 
script of their own. 

LITERATURE. 

In point of literature Malayalam is 
poorer than Canarese and still poorer 
than Tamil and Tolugu. Thunchath 
Ramanuja Ezhuthachan, a Nair scholar 
and poet wholived in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, was the father of 
Malayalam literature. He brought into 
existence the poetical style of Malaya- 
lam composition called Manipravalam, 
literally a string of gems and pearls ; 
and Malayalam writings in general 
began thenceforward to assuuio 
distinctive characteristics. The larger 
admixture of Sanskrit words and the 
absence of verbal inflections to denote 
person, number and gender mainly 
differentiate Malayalam from Tamil. 
Though the stem of the language is 
Dravidian, its vocabulary is largely 
Sanskrit, partly distorted but mostly 
in its pure form. The earlier literature 
is wholly poetic, the most noted works 
being Ezhuthachan’s translations of the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata and other 
Sanskrit works. Barring a very few 
old works like the Keralolpathi and 
the Vyavaharamala. Malayalam had no 
legitimate or pure prose literature till 
English education began to influonce 
the people. The introduction of the 
printing press by Missionary Socie- 


ties and their endeavours to improve 
the language by the [iroduction of 
grammars and dictionaries, however 
meagre as to their merits, and the 
recognition of Malayalam as one of the 
optional languages by the University 
of Madras, arc events that lielped the 
cause of the ianguage to a great extent. 
Itischeering to find that the Malayali 
graduates of the Madras University as 
well as other members of the com- 
munity are trying their level best in 
the ])atri()tic cause of advancing the 
language and literature of their 
Motlierlamh 

'ramil is spoken hy (') per cent of 
the pojuilaiion of the State, 
Telugu l)y 1 per cent., Canarese 
by 4 per cent., Tnlu by ‘Ofi per 
cent, the Konkan dialect or Mali rath i 
by ‘ 2*0 per cent , and other Indian 
languages by *5 per cent. 

RELIGION. 

HINDUISM 

Hinduism is the most predominant 
religion in Cochin. All the other great 
world religions are alst) rcijiresonted 
here. '^J'ho term Hindu includes in 
its denotation the ^’ogi entranciul in 
meditation of the 1 5 rah mam, no less 
than the jiurely ceremonial Hindu 
with his Vedic chants and ritualistic 
devotions, the shrine- worshipping 
Puranic Hindu and those classes of 
the population generally known as the 
hill tril)es. These last, the hill tribes, 
are classed as Aniinists. Animism 
may lie defined as a belief in, and 
worship of, ancestral spirits. 1'he 
Animist population of the State 
anjounts to 3Hb7. Hinduism as it 
prevails in Malabar is a compromise 
between the Pantficism of the Aryans 
and tlie Ddnonolairy of the Dravi- 
dians. The Aryan Nambudris on 
settling in Malal)ar seem not to have 
taken care to impiove and refine the 
crude religious conceptions of the 
Dravuiiaus. Instead of infusing some 
of their grandoi- conceptions into the 
minds of the less cultured races of the 
south, the Brahmans admitted into 
their pantheon the rude gods of tho 
latter. This accounts for the double 
aspect of the Hindu religion as it 
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now prevails. The Nambudri’s 
religifm is by far the purest form of 
Vedic Brahmanism to l>e met with in 
Southern India Yet, the fact remains 
that he has been influenced to a large 
extent by the Demoncilatry and ances- 
tor worship of the Dravidians, whom 
he seems to have comjuered and sub- 
dued. The Aryan settlers from the 
north found it expedient to bring about 
a comriiuiiity of religion by assimilat- 
ing, in their own, many of the forms of 
worshij) observed by the Dravidian 
inhabitants of the country keeping 
theiu.selves, in the meanwhile, dis- 
creetly aloof from many of its grosser 
forms. Thus it will bo no strange 
sighl to see an orthodox Nambudri 
worshipping his ancestors, as also trees 
and plants, such as the Aswastha (JPicm 
religiosa), the liilwa (Angle 7nannelos), 
the Tiilasi (Ocyum Sanctum), the 
Asoka (Jouesia), and animals and birds 
such as the cow and the Brahmany 
kite, and stone.s such as the Salagram 
and the Lingam Serpent- worship too 
takes a peculiar and important place 
in their cult. While the Aryan deities 
such as Vishnu and Siva and their 
consorts and incarnations are worship- 
ped in the ambalams or temples, the 
Dravidian god.s and goddesses such 
as Ayyappan or Sastha and Kali and 
Durga are worshipped more especially 
in their malignant aspects in buildings 
known as Kavus. While in the 
Ambalams Vedic Brahmins officiate 
as priests, the worship in the Kavus 
is relegated to the so-called non-Vedic 
class. The gods and goddesses of 
the Kavus are mere tutelary deities of 
the villages or the cities in which they 
are respectively situated. Jn these 
institutions the Velichapad (Jiian sup- 
posed to bo inspired by the spiiit of the 
tutelary deity) has a [)rv)uuneut place. 
He is supposed to be tlie spokesman 
of the deity and makes oracular 
responses, mere interjections scarcely 
intelligible, to enquiries made by the 
worshippers. These deities are said 
to have control over the demons of 
small-pox, cholera and other similar 
diseases and are therefore propitiated 
on the outbreak of epidemics. 

Amongst the temples noted for 
their antiquity and sanctity may be 


mentioned those of Tiruvanchikulam 
(Siva), Tiruvilvamala (Sri Kama), 
Pazhayanore (Bhagavati), Kodangalore 
(Bhagavati), Chottanikkara (Bhaga- 
vati), Per umanam ( Erat hay appan ) , 
Trippunithura (Vishnu), Oorakam 
(Bhagavati), Irinalacuday (Bharatan), 
Tirumala Devan or the Koukani temple 
(Venkatachelapati), and Trichur (Vada- 
kkunathan, Biva) 

The sorcerer and exorcist carry on 
their profession with profit. Every 
ill which human fiesb is heir to is 
laid at the doors of evil spirits ; and 
the sorcerer and exorcist are more in 
requisition than the physician. Mala- 
bar is par excellence the land of 
the black art, which is practised 
chiefly by the Panans and Parayars, 
who are supposed to be able to create 
spells and enchantments in various 
ways and thereby cause misfortunes 
and even death. Such calamities can 
be averted only by the timely inter- 
vention of magicians who have 
more power than those who work 
the enchantment ; and the services of 
such are at once sought for. As a 
peculiar feature of Malabar life it may 
be mentioned that 188 males and 52 
female workers (with 278 dependents) 
have returned sorcery and witchcraft 
as their occupation in the Census 
Report of the State in 1911. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

The Christians form almost exactly 
a fourth of the population of the State, 
We find here almost all forms and 
denominations of Christianity. There 
are. the Syrian Christians, the Roman 
Catholics and the Protestants in their 
various ramifications. The introduc- 
tion of Christianity in Malabar is 
involved in obscurity. The Syrian 
Christians have strong faith in the 
tradition that the Apostle St. Thomas, 
landed at Cranganore in A.D. 62 and 
introduced the Gospel. He is believed 
to have gone from Malabar to Mylapore . 
and thence to China ; and was, on his 
return, put to death at St. Thomas, 
Mount in A.D. 07 and buried at 
Mylapore. There is strong diversity 
of opinion as to the truth of the 
story among historians, mediaeval and 
modern. Among those who favour 
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the 'tradition may be named aeveral 
eminent authorities whose opinion oh 
the subject is entitled to great weight. 
Itoman Catholic writers generally 
favour this theory. Dr. Medlycott, 
lately Bishop of Trichur, has recently 
published a work strongly supporting 
this vi e w. Among early Boman Catho* 
lie authorities may be mentioned Gon* 
zalves D 'Avila, A D. 1649, Gothard 
Aitus, A D. 1660, and Urbano Cerri, 
1760. Among the later Protestant 
supporters of the story may be named 
Dr. Buchanan, Prof. Wilson, Bishop 
Heber, Bevs. Bichards, Howard and 
Whitehouse, Du Perron and a host 
of others. 

Basnage was among the first to 
deny the Indian Apostolate and 
Martyrdom of St. Thomas. He was 
followed by La Croze. Among those 
who doubt the story or deny it 
altogether may be named the learned 
Tillemont de Abbe Elen Eabricius, 
Mr, F. Wrede, the Bev. J. Hough, 
the historian of ‘ Christianity in India’, 
Chaplain Trevor, the Bev. William 
Mateer, Mr. William Logan, Sir John 
Kaye, the Bev. Milne Bae, Dr. W. W. 
Hunter and Dr. Fleet. In this diver- 
sity of opinion it is almost impossible 
to come to a correct conclusion. 

If not by St. Thomas when and by 
whom was Christianity first introduced 
into Malabar ‘f The question still 
awaits correct solution. Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes (A. D. 552) was the first to 
mention that there were Christian 
Churches in his time in Ceylon and in 
Male (which has been identified with 
Malabar), where the pepper grows ; 
and that at Kalyan there was a Bishop 
usually ordained in Persia. The 
Church in Malabar at that, time is 
believed to have been of Persian or 
Nestorian origin. 

Whatever be the true origin of the 
Church, it appears to have been 
strengthened and brought into more 
direct communication with Nestorians 
of the eighth and ninth centuries by 
the arrival of several priests, students 
and Christian women and children 
from Bagdad, Nineveh and Jerusalem, 
by the order of the Catholic Arch- 
priest at Cerghai, in company with 
merchant Thomas, known generally 
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Thomas Cana. The two copper 
plate deeds already mentioned, speci- 
ally the grant to the Christians at 
Quiton, are sufficiently indicative of 
the existence of Nestorianism in Mala- 
bar at their dates. 

The Nestorian period of the Church 
appears to have commenced about the 
year *500 A. D. and to have lasted till 
1699, when the Church fell under the 
sway of Borne. It is useless to enter into 
the controversy whether the Church 
was all along subject to Babylon or 
Antioch till the Portuguese came on 
the scene. One can only say that the 
historians have differed and that jud- 
ges also have likewise differed on the 
point. 

When the Portuguese arrived on the 
coast, the Syrian Christians presented 
themselves before them and sought 
their aid as brother Christians, on the 
supposition that the Christian power 
of Portugal would be able to advance 
their cause. This however tolled the 
death-knell of their independence. 

The Malabai' Rajahs, ever indulgent 
and tolerant of foreign religions, had 
hitherto extended their support to the 
Christian community. That the com- 
munity had attained a position of im- 
portance at an early period is clear 
from the privileges specified in the 
copper plate grants given to them by 
Kings Sthanu Ravi and Veera Baghava 
Chakravarti. These privileges were 
among those that were then enjoyed 
by subordinate local Chiefs; while 
Veera Baghava’s grant goes further 
and makes the donee the sovereign 
merchant of Kerala. 

At first the Portuguese welcomed 
the Syrians as brother Christians and 
made no attempt to interfere with 
their religious doctrines; but once 
they had established their head-quar- 
ters at Goa, and consolidated their 
power on the coast, they proceeded to 
take steps to cut off the Syrian Chris- 
tians from communication with the 
Eastern Patriarchs, intercepted their 
correspondence with the latter and 
confined several of their Bishops in the 
prisons of their Holy Offices. Mar 
Joseph, the Syrian Metran, was carried 
SiWay to Portugal. Bishop after Bi- 
shop succumbed to the intrigues and 


violence of the Portuguese. The 
Inquisition was established in Goa in 
1560. A Jesuit Church and Seminary 
were founded at Vaippu Kotta near 
Cranganore in 1584. Franciscan and 
Dominican friars and Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries came out in large numbers 
and worked jealously to win the 
Malabar Church to Borne. These 
attempts were strongly resented by 
the Syrian Christians. In 1599 it was 
resolved finally to bring the Syrian 
Church under subjection to Rome and 
this was effected with the active help 
of the country powers by Alexis de 
Menezes, the. redoubtable Archbishop 
of Goa at the famous Synod of Diam- 
per. There the Archbishop, by the 
discreet u.se of money and backed up 
by the terrors of the Inquisition, suc- 
ceeded practically in inducing the 
whole community to acknowledge the 
supremecy of Rome and to subscribe 
to the Latin doctrines and rituals. 

When the strong hand of Menezes 
was withdrawn, the hold of the 
Roman Prelates over the Syrians 
began to lose its force. The 
Syrians and the Roman Clergy could 
never agree. Every day the ten- 
sion between the two became more 
and more pronounced. The Syrians 
were at last in smouldering revolt 
against the Roman Archbishop. They 
sought for and obtained a Bishop from 
the Patriarch of Antioch . The Por- 
tuguese intercepted him and either 
drowned him in the Cochin harbour or 
sent him on to Goa, where he was 
done way with. 

The rage of the Syrian Christians 
could no longer be restrained. They 
met in large numbers at the Koonan 
Cross in Mattancherry in 1654; and 
with one voice forswore the Church of 
Rome and its Pope and resolved to 
return to their ancient faith. Of course 
there were those who did not partici- 
pate in this defection ; and these were 
known afterwards as the Romo - Syrian, 
Tazhaya Koor’ or old party ; while 
those who rebelled against Rome came 
to be known as ‘ Puttan Koor’ Syrians 
or new party. Attempts were made 
with varying success to bring back the 
revolted Syrians. The Pope despatch- 
ed a Carmelite mission in 1656 to 
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restore order. The vigorous measures 
of its head, Joseph St. Mary, brought 
back a section of the old Christians. 
Joseph was rewarded by the Pope 
with the Vicar Apostolate of Malabar 
but without the knowledge of the King 
of Portugal. He was sent back to 
India in 1659. However in 1663, when 
the Dutch became masters of Cochin, 
the Bishop was ordered to leave the 
coast forthwith. For about two cen- 
turies after this the Carmelite Vicar 
Apostolic continued to practically 
govern the Romo-Syrians as well as 
the Roman Catholics. The Dutch 
had, in the meanwhile, become in- 
different to these matters. Both the 
King of Portugal and the Vope exercis- 
ed the riglit of appointing Ibshops in 
the East Indies. The king ai)pointed 
Bishops at Cranganore and at Cochin. 
B>ut the Dutch discountenancing thorn, 
these dignitaries wore not able to ex- 
ercise any authority in their sees. 
When the Dutch were supplanted hy 
the English, the Portuguese Bishops 
at Cranganore began to assert them- 
selves and the Pope by the Bull of 
1838 abolished the sees of Cranga- 
nore an^ Cochin and i)laced them 
under the Carmelite Archbishop of 
Verapuzhey. The King of Portugal 
questioned the right of the Pope to 
take this step, and the disputes to which 
this led were settled by the Concordat 
of 1886 by which the jurisdictions of 
the rival Bishofw were defined. The 
Roman Catholics in the coast districts 
were placed under tlie Bishop of 
Cochin, a Suffragan of the Archbishop 
of Goa, while the Roman Catholics in 
the interior and the Romo-Syrians 
were placed under the Archbishop of 
Verapuzhey. Ever since the revolt at 
the Koonan Cross, the Romo-Syrians 
had longed for a Bishop of their own 
class. They repeatedly j)6titioned the 
Pope for this and finaliy in JHUi; tlie 
Romo Syrians wore allowed to have 
Bishops of their own rac^c and three 
Syrian priests were consecrated as 
Vicars Apostolic of Trichur, Ernakulam 
and Changariacherry. 

The attempt of a section of the 
Romo-Syrians to cut themselves away 
from the Vicar Apostolic of Verapu- 
zhey and to obtain an Oriental Bish(;p 
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consecrated by the Chaldean Patriarch 
was not without success. Bishops 
lloccos ttWas Mar Thomas and Melius 
came to Malabar successively and 
created considerable commotion. On 
Bishop Melius leaving India in 1877, 
he placed Mar Abed Jesus, a native 
Priest who had been consecrated 
Bishop by the Nestorian Patriarch of 
Babylon, and Mar Augustine Chor Epi- 
Hcopus in charge of the people who 
adhered to them. Mar Abed Jesus 
died at Tricliur in 1900. The Church 
was then ruled over by Mar Augustine 
Chor Episcopus. As the latter was 
getting old the people sought for 
another Eastern Bishop and got one 
in the person of Mar Abeiualak. The 
two soon fell out and had each his own 
faction in the conuuunity and the 
Church is now in litigation. 

The Latin Christians are those who 
were baptised by the Latin priests 
and who conformed to their Latin 
rites. They are for the most part 
converts from various Hindu castes, 
though they themselves do not ad- 
mit this but contend that they are the 
descendants of the original St. Thomas 
Christians. The undisputed* Syrians 
do not however admit this claim. 
The Munnootikars, Anjunootikars and 
Ezhunootikurs (the three hundreds, 
the live hundreds and the seven 
hundreds) belong to this community. 
The great majority of the Koman 
Catholics of Cochin are under the 
sway of the Archbishop of Verapuzhey 
while (he rest are under the Bishops 
of Cochin and Coimbatore. Those 
belonging to the Coimbatore see are 
recent I'amil converts who are found 
only in the taliiq of Chittur. 

The Jacobite orPuthankoor Syrians 
are those who renounced the Pope’s 
supremacy at the Koonan Cross in 
3664. They continued throughout to 
acknowledge the I’atriarcli of Antioch 
who consecrated Metrans or Bishops 
from among their own community. 
The Church continued the even 
course of its existence till the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, when 
at the advice of Claudius Buchanan 
and C.'ol. Munro, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society entered into friendly 
relations with it and began to make 


attempts to win it over to the Ang- 
lican creed. Alarmed at this, in 1825, 
the conservative party in the Church 
appealed to the Patriarch of Antioch, 
who sent one Mar Athanasius to rule 
over them in the place of Mar Diony- 
sius IV, who was suspected to be too 
much inclined to Protestantism. Dis- 
putes arose between the two Metrans. 
In 1840 the Church Missionary 
Society withdrew all connection with 
the Syrian Church but the influence of 
their teaching remained behind. 
Several Syrians joined the Church 
of England; while many others who 
were not prepared to go to such 
lengths formed themselves into a 
party of reformers and succeeded in 
getting a now bishop. Mar Mathew 
Athanasius, consecrated by the Pa- 
triarch of Antioch. Mar Dionysius IV 
refused to give way and reported 
that the new bishop was a friend 
of Protestantism, whereupon the Pa- 
triarch sent another bishop, another 
Dionysius, to supersede him- The 
Patriarch himself came to Malabar 
soon after to support his new nominee 
and at a synod held at Mulanthuruthi, 
at which His Holiness presided, the 
new bishop. Mar Dionysins V, was 
recognised as the proper metropolitan 
of Malankaraand his rival Mar Mathew 
Athanasius was condemned as schis- 
matic. The dispute between the two 
parties was brought finally to the High 
Court of Travancore, the main point 
for decision being whether consecration 
by the Patriarch of Antioch was 
essential to constitute a valid title to a 
bishopric over the Syrian Christians. 
The decision was ultimately given in 
1899 by the lioyal Court of Final 
Appeal in favour -of the anti- reform 
party. 

. From this date begins the separation 
of the Puthankoor Syrians into the 
J acobite Syrians and the St. Thomas 
Syrians The Jacobites still hold their 
allegiance to the Patriarch of Antioch, 
while the seceders, the St. Thomas 
Syrians or the Reformed Syriano, 
consider their Metran as their spiritual 
head and claim that the Church of St. 
Thomas is apostolic and independent. 

The Latin Christians and the Bomo- 
Syrians follow the doctrines and 
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ritual of theBomon Catholics; the only 
difference between the two being that 
the Bomo-Syrians use a Syriac versioa 
of the Latin liturgy. 

Both Jacobites and St. Thomas 
Christians use the Syriac liturgy of St. 
James, though few of the priests un- 
derstand the Syriac language. The 
reformed Syrian Churches have now 
begun to adopt a Malayalam transla- 
tion of the Syriac liturgy. The Jaco- 
bites say Masses for the dead, but do- 
not believe in Purgatory ; they invoke 
the Virgin Mary, venerate the cross 
and the relics of Saints ; they recog- 
nise only three sacraments, baptism, 
the Mass and marriage which they 
always celebrate on Sundays ; they 
prescribe oracular confession before 
Mass, observe special fasts and at Mass 
administer bread dipped in wine. They 
recite the Eastern form of the Ni ocean 
creed and discourage laymen from 
studying the Bible. The reformed 
St. Thomas Syrians differ from them 
in most of these points. These still 
use the Syriac liturgy but from that 
liturgy they have expunged all passages 
that involve invocation of the Saints 
of the Virgin Mary, of prayer for the 
dead and transubstantiation. 

The Syrian Churches are managed 
by two or more Kaikars or wardens 
periodically elected from among the 
parishioners. They are the trustees 
of the Church property and with the 
priest constitute a disciplinary body, 
which exercises considerable powers 
in religious and social matters over the 
members of the congregation. 

In their physical appearance and in 
many of their genera] characteristics 
the Syrian Christians are very like the 
Hairs but in some respects they differ 
from them! Their dwellings are in 
general not unlike those of the 
Nairs, who live in garden houses 
The Syrians however prefer to 
live in streets. The males dress like 
the Nairs but they shave their heads 
clean without leaving a tuft or Kudimi 
in the centre like the Nairs. The 
Nairs themselves prefer now to have 
their hair cropped without retaining 
their Kudimi. The Syrians do not 
bore their ears or wear ear-rings. 
The female dress consists of a white 
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jaolcet up to the waist and a long piece 
ql white cloth tied round the waist 
with a number of fringes behind ; but 
the end is not passed through the legs 
and tacked behind as in the case of 
Nair women. They bore their ears 
in several places and wear heavy ear- 
rings, and round their necks they wear 
necklaces of sorts and a tali consisting 
of twenty-one beads set in the form of 
a cross. Early marriage was the rule 
but there has been considerable im- 
provement in this respect They are 
a very industrious class of people 
whose occupation is chiefly trade nnd 
agriculture. But there is no branch 
of industry in the State in which they 


do not take a conspicuous part. A 
few vestiges of Hindu customs are still 
to be found amongst them, such as 
caste prejudice with regard to marriage 
between certain sections, the obser- 
vance of the Onam and Vishu 
festivals, the belief in astrology, omens, 
witchcraft and charms, the observance 
of death pollution, the performance of 
Sraddha or the anniversary ceremony 
for the soul of the dead etc* 


The Protestants form but a small 
community of whom the great majority 
belong to the Anglican cummunion. 
The Church Missionary Society began 
its work in Trichur in 1842 and in 
Kunuamkulam in 1854, the Church of 
England and the Zenana Mission in 
Trichur in 1881 and the Leipzic 
Lutheran Mission in (.hittur in 18H2 
The missions have made but compaia- 
tively little progress. It is however a 
very significant fact that Cochin, 
Travancore and Malabar together 
contain the largest number of Chris- 
tians in all India, not counting popula- 
tion in the British Army The Chris- 
tians have always found a congenial 
home in the West C’oast 
Native States wliere ilie 
Rajas have been ever 
t(derantand helpful to that 
religion. 

MAHOMEDANISM. 

The Mahoinedans form 
but seven per cent of the 
population. When the 
religion of Islam was iiist 
brought from Arabia to 
Malabar is an undecided 
question. That commer- 
cial relations laid the 
foundation for the spread 
of Islam may however be 
taken as established. Friar 
Bartholomew says that the 
first batch of Musalinans 
came to Malabar during 
the reign of Caliph Walid 
in the 90th year of the 
Hegira, 710 A. D.; and this 
accords with the date given 
in the Mackenzie Manus- 
cript. If the story of the 
conversion of the last of the 
Ferumals be true, there i.s 
nothing hypothetical in sup- 
posing that Moslem tradesmen entered 
this coast as early as the beginning of 
the eighth century A. D , assuming 
that to be date of the last Periimars 
alleged conversion. But the Arab mer- 
chant, Sulaiman, who wrote with know- 
ledge in 861 A. D., assures us that 
there were no Mahomedans here in 
his time. The early Mahomedans 
appear to have been the offspring of the 
union between the Arab traders and 


the women of the lower classes of the 
Hindus; and as the followers of Maho- 
med were remarkable for thoir prose- 
lytizing zeal, their ranks have been 
swelled by convtjrsions from among 
low caste Hindus. Before the advent 
of tJie Portuguese they enjoyed the 
monopoly of foreign trade in the 
Malabar states. 'I’lie J\u.tiiguese ox- 
erte.l their very best to destroy this 
monopoly and to cripple their power. 
The Zamorin supported thejii as much 
as he could and was in turn supporbid 
l>y them in Ins aggrandizing policy. 
At last the Portuguese succeeded in 
crushing their inlluence with the 
Zamorin and drove llumi oft practi- 
cally from the cominenual field. 

The indigenous Mahoujedans of 
Cochin, wdK> are known as Joiiaka 
Moplahs, are the ofispriag of the 
mixed union (d the converts with 
lower classes. There is also a small 
percentagti of Baviithars or Labbais of 
similar origin hut lielonging to the 
Tamil country. 'J’hev are ehieHy to 
be found in tlie Chittur Taliuj. There 
are also ])ure Maljomedan immigrants 
frcuu the north consisting mainly of 
Bathans with a slight 8})rinkiing of 
Shaiks, Say yids, Mugbals, II ussains, 
Kachi Meinons and Borahs. Except- 
ing the l^orahs all ilie Mahomedans 
in the States arc^ Sunnis. The Mop ahs 
speak tlie Malayalam language, the.^ 
Labhais Tiimil, and the rest Jlindi or 
Hindustani. 

Tlie. rionaka Moplahs live in houses 
more oi* less like thoscj of the Indian 
Christians. The dress of the men 
consists of a cloth generally white 
witli a i)ur])le border hut sonjetirnes 
orange or green or plain v hite 
tied round the loins .scarcely reaching 
below tlie calves of the leg.s. ^J’he fair 
.sex prolong it to the ankles, 'Phe iij)j)cr 
portion of the female figure is jiKulestly 
concealed by a shirt round the neck 
with large sleeves and an ojiening in 
the fi'ont. Accoi'ding to thei custom, 
of the Faithful, a veil is always thrown 
over the head. I’he men shave the 
hair of the head clean and trim the 
moustache.s according to the Sunnat 
and wear a small piece of silk or cloth 
cap of peculiar shape upon their 
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heads. The obest and shoulders are substantial farmers and landlords THE JEWS, 

left exposed. The cloth round the among them but as a class they are The colony of Jews dom'ciled in 
loins is kept in position by a nool or poor. Several among them are petty the Native State of Cochin, and living 
waist-string, to which are attached one cultivators or traders, but the majority amongst a native population under * 
or more small sheets of gold or silver are boatmen, fishermen and labotirers Hindu Baja contentedly for close about 
or baser metal, rolled into the shape of every description. They are back- sixteen or seventeen centuries and yet 

of a cylinder, containing texts from ward in point of education and are preserving intact their nationality, 

the Koran or magic Yantbrams. A hardly found in any of the literate religionandhabitsof life, calls for some 
small knife is nsnally worn in the walks of life. notice. When and how they arrived 

waist. i:’ersons of inqiortance wear in The Moplahs are very strict in the in Malabar is still shronded in 
addition a long flowing white garment observance of their religion, the five obscurity. Their own traditions ca rry 

of fine cotton and over this again may important precepts of which viz., the back their arrival on the coast to the 

be seen a short waistc(»at-like jacket, recital of the creed, the duty of aims, time of their escape from servitude 
The women distend the lobe of the the five daily prayers, the liamzan fast under Byrus in the Gth century B 0, 
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ear, bore a numt>er of lioles in its rims and the Haj or pilgrimage to Mecca, Dr. W. W Hunter refers to Jewish 
and wear a ring in each. They indulge receive their careful attention. Their • settlements in Malabar as existing long 
in gold and silver ornaments like priest is known by the name Kazi, before the 2nd century A. D. 
their sisters among the other classes, whose functions include the reading of Jt may be supposed that the com* 
Gold chains, necklaces and bracelets the Friday Sermon, the registration of munity had attained considerable im- 
adorn their persons. Among the marriages and arbitration in civil and portance in the land when King 
generality Ijjieii' nocks are often covered religious matters. Among the Moplahs Bhaskara Ravi Varma granted them 
with strings of beads. Elsewhere the also are to be found, as among the a charter conferriug valuable privileges 
Moplahs are noted for their fanaticism ; Christians, survivals of Hindu customs upon them and raising the head of the 
but it should be said to the credit of and beliefs such as the worship of the Jewish community virtually to th* 
the Cochin Moplahs that they aro a saints and the belief in magic and position of equality with the Naduvazhi 
quiet and well-conducted class of men, witchcraft both of which are con- Chiefs. These privileges of course 
frugal and industrious. There are deumed by the Koran. . were not to be had for the mere asking , 
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1>ilt must have been conferred on them 
for substantial financial aid rendered 
by them. The Jews lived at Cranga* 
npre a prosperous community for 
several hundreds of years after Bhas- 
kara Bavi Varma. They continued in 
the enjoyment of prosperity till the 
arrival of the Portuguese ; when harras- 
sed and oppressed by the Christian 
and the Moslem, they had to quit their 
earlier home and migrate southwards 
to CocTiim Colonies of them finally 
settled themselves in Mattancherry, 
Ernakulam, C henamangalam, Parur 
and Mala. The Baja of Cochin ‘with 
a liberality that can hardly be under- 
stood,* as observed by Sir Charlen 
Lawson, granted them a site for a 
town for them to live in, by the side of 
his own palace at Mattancherry. I’his 
was in A. D. 1*065. In the apt words 
of the penultimate Cochin Census 
Report “while in England, in France, 
in Italy, in Germany, in Spain and in 
Portugal the Jew enjoyed for the sake 
of his wealth a fitful toleration with 
intervals of furious persecution, in 
Cochin he found the advantages of a 
kindly toleration. Here the Jews 
enjoyed the full privileges of citizen- 
ship and every path to distinction lay 
open to them.** Both the Dutch and 
the English conferred upon the Jews 
all the advantages of a kindly tole- 
ration and of frequent and friendly 
intercourse with their brethren in the 
west. But after their dispersion from 
Cranganore they never regained their 
former position; but on the other hand 
their prosperity and importance have 
steadily gone down. 

There are three classes among the 
present Jews of Malabar viz., the White 
Jews, the Brown Jews, and the Black 
Jews. The earliest exponent of this 
threefold division, which no doubt is 
scientific, was the Rev. T. Whitehouse 
in his ‘ Evening Hours * ; but European 
writers generally speak only of two 
classes, the White and the Black. 
There is a world of dispute as to which 
of these represents the early settlers of 
Malabar. So also with regard to 
their origin. The White Jews are of 
pure race and are granted by European 
writers generidly the honour of being 


the original settlers on the coast. The 
Rev. Whitehouse followed by Drs. 
Burnell and Day, Professor Milne Rae 
and others would account fot* the 
Brown Jews as the offspring of the 
White Jews by native mothers and for 
the Black Jews as the offspring of 
proselytes from among the low caste 
natives of India. These positi one have 
however been vigorously combated hy 
the Rev. Henry Lord who has taken up 
cudgels on behalf of the Black Jews, 
the Brown Jews being, according to 
him, only a section of the Black. 
Mr. Lord would have it that the 
Black Jews are the descendants *>1 the 
original settlers. Tae (jnostion is thus an 
unsettled one and would probably 
have to remain so for a long time. 

The Jews everywhere live in narrow 
streets but their houses are generally 
roomy and well ventilated though nut 
specially clean. The Whitt- Jews wear 
a long tunic generally white, a waist- 
coat with twelve bright silver or gold 
buttons which are fastened by a fine 
silver or gold chain attached to the 
topmost hole and full white trousers. 
Ordinarily they go about with a skull 
cap but put on a turban when they 
go to the Synagogue. The ordinary 
dress of the Jewesses is by no means 
so graceful as that of the men. Usually 
they are very plainly dressed in scanty 
skirts and jackets which tuey have 
copied from the natives around them. 
The cloth is fastened round by a gold 
or silver bolt from which hangs a 
bunch of silver or gold keys. For grand 
occasions they have magnificent cos- 
tumes, composed of cloth of gold and 
silver, which are but seldom used. 

T(i 0 Black Jews dress more or less 
like the native Mahomedans. Many 
of them put on skirts and have skull 
caps like tie Moplahs. They gene- 
rally use coloured cloths, botu men 
and women. The Jews shave their 
heads clean and wear lovelocks over 
their ears which chiefly distinguisn 
them from other sections of the 
population. They invariably use 
wooden sandals. 

Their liturgical language is 
while at home they speak 


the language of the country; and only a 
few among them understand Hebrew. 

The White Jews celebrate their 
marriages on Sundays but the Black 
Jews still retain the ancient custom of 
celebrating them on Tuesdays after 
sunset. They have adopted the Hindu 
custom of tying the tali round tl o 
neck of the bride. This is done by 
some near female relative of the bride- 
groom generally the sister. Divorce 
IS not eliected through a civil tribunal, 
marriages being dissolveil by returning 
the money mentioned in the Eethuha 
or the mariiage document. Though 
polygamy is not prohibited, monogamy 
IS the rule, They observe the Sabath 
strictly, as also Die great leasts ol the 
i*assover, i^entecost and rabarnacles, 
winch are celeorated with tiie most 
oxac.t attention to ritual. Tiiey practise 
the rite of circumcision on tlio eighth 
day of ttio child’s birth when the child 
is also named. Tiio least of Trumpet 
as also the Day of Atonement and the 
anniversary of the destruction of 
Jerusalem are also observed. 

It is carious that the peculiar finan- 
cial genius of the race is conspicuous 
by its absence in the latter day Jews 
of Cochin among whom we fail to 
find any bankers or l)rok(u;s. Only 
a few of them are in well-to-do 
circumstances though extreme jioverty 
is very rare. A few among them are 
land-owners and cultivators, hut the 
majority are petty traders aml])oulLry- 
rearers. 

Trade, sea-borne and inland. 

Cochin has for its size a considera- 
ble sea-borne trade, but for want of 
authoritative statistics it is not possi- 
ble to give its extent. The annual 
Administration Reports of the State 
refer simply to the amount paid by 
the British Government to the State 
on account of customs and import 
duty on foreign tobacco under the 
Interportal Trade Convention. How- 
ever according to the State Manual 
the total value of exports in 1908-9 
was 298*5 lakhs of rupees and of im- 
ports 239*3 ; and the balance of trade is 
thus very rnuQh in favour of exports. 
::::^^he manufactured products of the 
tree such as cocoanut oil. 
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copra, oil- cake and coir, manufactured 
and unmanufactured, go to make up 
three-fourths of the exports from 
Cochin. Cocoanut oil is exported 
chiefly to the United Kingdom, America 
Germany, Belgium, Burmah, Calcutta, 
and Bombay ; coir to the United 
Kingdom, Germany and America; 
copra to Germany, Prance, and Bel- 
gium ; and oil-cake to Germany and 
Bombay. It will be soeii that Ger- 
many takes in ail the various manu- 
factured products of the cocoanut 
tree; so that the world war now going 
on has detrimentally aflected the 
export trade *of t ochin. Tea and 
pepper are also exported from Cochin 
to a large extent. They however are 
almost wholly the products of Tra- 
vancore. 

The chief articles of import are 
paddy and rice, [)iece goods, petroleum 
and other oils, grains and pulses other 
than paddy, metals, furniture, cotton 
twist and yarn, and hardware and 
cutlery. About 1)0 per cent of the 
paddy and rice imported are from 
Bunnah, the rest being from Bom- 
bay ; piece-goods almost wholly from 
Bombay ; oils chiefly from Burmah, 
America and Europe ; metals from 
Europe and Bombay ; furniture from 
Bonibjiy, Bengal and Europe; and 
hardware and cutlery from Bombay 
and Europe. 

Compared with the sea-borne trade 
the inland trade of Cochin is insigni- 
ficant. The chief articles of export 
are cocoanut oil, timber, salt-fish, pre- 
pared areca-nut and paddy ; and the 
last 18 not the jiroduce of Cochin but 
that of Burmah imported into Cochin 
and then sent inland. These articles 
are mainly ex[)orted to the southern dis- 
tricts of the Madrah Presidency, but a 
part of the salt- fish goes to Burmah 
through Madras. The chief imports 
are rice and condiments. 

The existence of an excellent har- 
bour with plenty of good roads and 
internal waterways and also a railway 
running right across the State has 
made the port of Cochin a place of 
considerable commercial importance. 
The commercial population of the^ 
State including those engaged in 
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transport, forms 13. 6 per cent of the 
total population while the percentages 
for Travancore, Malabar, and the 
Madras Presidency are only 2. 6, 12. 2 
and 8 respectively. The chief articles 
of trade together with the number of 
persons supported by their sale in 1911 
may be stated as follows : trade and 
textiles .5,446 ; hotels, cafes, restaurants 
etc., 9690 ; other trade in foodstufb, 
59,673 ; banks, establishments of credit 
etc. 4, 424. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture is by far the most promi- 
nent occupation of the people. 15. 4 per 
cent of the population support them- 
selves by agriculture ; 84. 6 by com- 
merce ; and 3. 3 by other professious. 
Compared with other parts of India 
there is a comparative preponderance 
of the industrial population in the 
States of Travancore and Cochin. This 
is due to certain natural advantages 
possessed by them which have diverted 
a larger proportion of the people than 
in most other parts of India from 
agricultural to industrial occupations. 
Among these may be mentioned the 
existence of a large extent of back- 
waters and canals teeming with 
fish-life and providing occupation 
to a large number of fishermen, 
fish-curers and dealers and boat 
and barge men ; of valuable forests 
covering nearly one-half of the State 
and providing employment to- numbers 
of wood-cutters, sawyers, carpenters 
and collectors of forest produce, and 
of facilities for the cultivation of the 
cocoanut palm. The raw produce of 
the cocoanut palm affords scope for 
important and extensive industries, 
such as toddy-dtawing, jaggery- 
making, arrack-distilling, oil-pressing, 
coir-making etc.. The industries con- 
nected with these three support 3'4, 
4'2 and 9 per cent respectively of the 
population in Cochin. 

During the time of Mr Banerji, the 
Darbar directed an industrial and 
economic survey of the State with a 
view to develop indigenous industries 
and to promote industrial education. 
The chief industries of the State are 
textile industries, fibre industries, those 
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concerning mat-making and baekei 
ware, oils and oil seeds, wood work 
and carpentry, food grains, bricks and 
tiles, leather work, metal work, 
fisheries, dairy produce, artistic indus- 
tries and misoellaneons ones in which 
are included pottery, areca-nut prepa- 
ration etc. 

In Trichur there is a large steam 
saw-mill with up-to-date plant and’ 
machinery, where teak logs are sawn 
and exported to foreign markets, 
London being the destination of tha 
best squares. There is a smaller steam 
saw-mill in the Gundu Island near - 
Ernakulam, where light wood is sawn 
for tea chests. Excellent barrels 
and casks are also made in larga 
numbers in Mattanoberry and* its 
neighbourhood from this light wood. 
There are several brick and tile fact- 
ories in the country mostly owned by 
Native Christians, and also a few paddy- 
husking mills worked by steam power, 
generally as adjuncts to cocoanut oil 
mills or coir factories. These last are 
not a success. 

The artisan classes ply their respec- 
tive hereditary occupations undisturbed 
by competition by other classes. The 
quality of their work has distinctly 
improved in recent years, as has also 
their material condition. 

LANDED ARISTOCRACY AND 
NOBILITY. 

In Kerala or Malabar, of which 
Cochin forms the central portion, all 
freehold land belongs to the Nambudri 
Brahmins. They claim it as a free 
gift from Parasu Kama, the reputed 
reclaimer of Kerala. From very 
early times the Nambudris combined 
in themselves the aristocracy of wealth 
as well as of intellect They were 
the repositories of learning and 
wealth. The next class, the Naira, 
were warriors and protectors, gover- 
nors of provinces and commanders 
of armies under the Numbudris. 
In course of time these came to be 
recognised as the nobility of the land, 
the Nambudris continuing to be the 
spiritual preceptors and temporal 
rulers as well. The various Bajabs 
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th«^ country came to have under 
them Nair chiefs and Nambudri lords, 
who held their territories as their 
feudatories. These were called on in 
times of war to assist the Bajabs with 
contingents of fighting men and were 
allowed to exercise jurisdiction over 
the tracts placed under them. In this 
way the Cochin Bajah had under him 
a number of lords or Earth a v us and 
Eaimals, such as the Gheranelloor or 
Cheriorukat Eaimal, Eotaseri Kar- 
thavu, Panamukath Kaimal, Eoratti 
Eaimal, Chankaraukotha Karthavu 
and others. The premier noble- 
man of the State was however 
the Paliath Achchan, who enjoyed tne 
dignity of hereditary Prime Minister 
of the State till he was deprived of it 
for rebellion against the British. 

The nobility of Cochin were seldom 
noted for their loyalty to their sove- 
reign. They never hesitated for a 
moment in times of stress and difficulty 
to transfer their allegiance to the 
Zamorin, the sworn foe of Cochin. 
They too often complained to the 
Portuguese and Dutch authorities 
against the Baja who in his turn 
seldom missed an opportunity to 
oppress them. In the final struggle 
with the Zamorin almost all the 
northern chiefs turned traitors and 
sided with the invader ; and Cochin 
made up her mind once for all to crush 
them by depriving them of their 
territorial jurisdiction and centralising 
all authority in the Bajah himself. 
For this in the treaty of 17fil, with 
Travancore, a special condition was 
inserted by which Travancore agreed 
to assist the Bajah in putting down 
the power of the chiefs in general and 
punishing the traitorous ones in parti- 
cular. As soon the war was closed 
the chiefs were all deprived of their 
administrative power which was trans- 
ferred to officers appointed by the 
Bajah The traitorous chiefs were 
punished according to the degree of 
their crimes. The greatest oftenders 
like the Velossnad and Murriyanad 
Nambiors were deprived of all their 
possessions and reduced to beggary; 
while others whose crimes were of 
lesser enormity were compelled to give 
up portions of their estates in propor- 
tion to their offences. 


The nobility of the State was as a 
class thus stamped out of existence. 
Most of their descendants may be 
said to be in absolutely indigent cir- 
cumstances while there are a few who 
still maintain a show of their lost 
feudal glory. The policy of the State 
has always been to discountenance 
them The Gheranelloor Karthavu 
retained his right to collect the land- 
tax on his possessions and pay it in a 
lump to the Sircar. Of this right he 
was deprived at the last Survey and 
Settlement. The Paliyath Achchan 
was and still continues to be in the posi 
tion of the premier nobleman. But of 
late several attempts have been made 
to lower his dignity and prestige and 
trench upon his undoubted rights. 
The law of escheat has been a power- 
ful weapon in the hands of the Rajah 
to deprive the chief of his rights to 
large tracts of land ; and he has been 
lowered in his prestige and dignity in 
various ways. The right of interdic- 
tion and caste exclusion was another 
means, whether used rightly or 
wrongly, of lowering his position in 
the eyes of the people. But fortu- 
nately for the chief he has been in a 
way rehabilitated recently and con- 
tinues to hold his position though 
slightly impaired. 

MEDICINE. 

People in Cochin have always had 
considerable faith in Ayurvedic medi- 
cine The country has never been 
wanting in a plentiful supply of indi- 
genous medical practitioners. From 
very early times a class of Nambudris 
has been known as Moosads, of 
whom there are eight houses or 
Ashta-Vaidyans, who made the prac- 
tice of medicine their hereditary pro- 
fession. These eight houses devoted 
their exclusive attention to the study, 
practice and teaching of the Ayur- 
vedic science. They seldom practised 
surgery, but their skill in curing 
diseases is indeed remarkable. In 
their preparations such as decoctions, 
mixtures, confections, powders, pills 
and medicated ghees and oils, they 
use the numerous medical herbs that 
grow plentifully in the forests and 
plains. Animal substances and mine- 
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rals are also extensively used in the 
preparations of sindurams. The 
European Allopathic system of treat- 
ment is over in increasing popularity ' 
and well-to-do people resort t^) Allopa- 
thic doctors and the State Hospitals. 
The poor resort to the Allopathic 
dispensaries and charity hospitals 
maintained by the State. 'JMie 
middle classes however still prefer 
indigenous treatment. The StaUi 
supports only the European system 
of medicine leaving the indigenous to 
help itself. The merits of the Ayur- 
vedic System are hold at a discount 
though there art‘. European Doctors 
themselves like the late Sir Pardey 
Lukis, Director-General of Hospital ^ 
in India, who estimate it very high. 

Fra Jiartholomew, writing in the 
last century, says : “ i have however 
instances of Malabar physicians curing 
patients who liad been totally given up 
by the Europeans ” Again he says, 
“the ^lalabar jdiysicians in general are 
superior to most Europeans in their 
knowledge of simples.” Sir Charles 
Lawson who had lived in Cocliin for 
some time makes the same remui . 
Speaking of the herbalists’ shops, no 
found at Mattancherry in Cochin, be 
observes : “ Next is a herbalist. Here 
hanging from the roof around, l)ef()re 
and behind the dealer, are bundles of 
dry roots and herbs. These are sold 
readily to the natives who have a con- 
siderable, if not [lorfect, knowledge o 
the medicinal qualities of each and 
often admixiister them with such results 
as have been vainly expected from 
European remedies.” Jf the Sircar 
had supported the Ayurvedic System 
of medicine as it does the English or 
Allopathic system, by the establish- 
ment of Hos[)itals and had it ojionod 
gardens to grow medicinal herbs and 
plants, the indigenous practitioneis 
would not have been thrown into the 
shade so much. It is howeviu- gnitify- 
ing to note that the Durliar has recently 
granted to a [irivate agency a site to 
open an Ayurvedic institution and has 
promised a substantial contribution to 
it. 

OTHER LEARNED PR0FEB8I0NB. 

Among learned professions other than 
Medicine may be mentioned ‘ Visha 
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Vaidyam’ (treatment for snake- poiBon), 
Jyotishyam (astrology) and Tbatchu 
Sastram (architecture). 

Snakes, and poisonous snakes too, are 
plentiful in Cochin and the havoc 
committed by thorn is often great, 
^rhere are however snake doetors who 
profess to possess an elective cure for 
the most vii ulent of snake poisons. 
It is not the oj'dinary physician that 
practises tiie ait. It is often the 
profession of the Manthravadi, In 
most serious eases, where the applica- 
tion of jnedicine fails, the cure is 
said to he effected hy an extraordinary 
process which has to be characterised 
as miraculous, if it is true. It consists 
in extracting the poison by some 
psychic means, in the last resort by 
getting the snake that inflicted the 
wound to return and repeat the bite 
and withdraw the j)oi8on. It is not 
possible for one who has not been an 
actual eye-witness to these cures to 
vouch for their truth ; but it is not all 
who are privikiged, or fortunate, to be 
present at cases treated in this manner. 
There is however a very large number 
of cases reported and men of the high- 
est intelligence, veracity, integrity and 
honour can give their testimony on 
the point. They must either be all 
deluded or must be intentionally utter- 
ing a deliberate falsehood, neither of 
which is likely. It would be safer 
therefore to say that one should try 
to exhaust every means to find out the 
truth and should assume a neutral 
attitude before condemning the whole 
thing as a mere myth or fraud. 

There is a number of treatises 
bearing on the subject and these deal 
with the throe sepai*ate departments 
of the Science of V’isha Vaidyam, viz . : 
{!) that which teaches the means of 
foreseeing what is comiug on, ‘ Dhoo- 
thalakshanam,’ {'!) that which deals 
with cures for poison by medicines, 
Oushadaand (3) that which deals with 
the method of curing snake bites by 
means of manthram and tanthram, in- 
cantations etc. So from these divisions 
it follows that it is not the Manthravadi 
alone who can effect a complete cure. 
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Treatises that deal with the second 
department of the science have regard 
only to medicines and the doctor loam* 
ed in that department can effect enres. 
The most noted snake doctors in the 
State are some of the Princes of the 
Baja’s family, of whom the present 
seven thPrince,(Kochuni>i Thampnran), 
successfully practises the profession for 
the great benefit of the peoples of 
Trichur and its environs The reign- 
ing Baja himself and his younger 
brother are said to be adepts in the 
art having learnt it under a celebrated 
snake-doctor, Kokkara Nambudri. The 
Seventh Prince’s practise is not con- 
fined t«> the euro of snake poisons only 
but extends to the baneful effects 
of the bite of other animals. The 
Prince’s register for 1091-92 M. E. 
(1916-17 A. D.) shows the following 
results. — 
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It is a pity that the Sircar affords no 
assistance to the Prince in his endea- 
vours to save lives from the effects 
of snake-bite. Snake doctors practise 



their profession not for gain, foir the 
Sastras absolutely prohibit the reenpt 
of any remnnwation. They w(vk in 
the cause of humanity. 

Astrology has a strong hold in the 
Malayan mind and the people of the 
Eaniyan caste practise it as aprofession* 
The careless way in which astrology 
is now studied and practised has led it 
to be considered as a fraud and the 
astrologer is often characterised as a 
charlatan. But there are those in 
Malabar who study it in its various 
forms and often not without use. 
They begin with the study of astrono- 
my (Ganitham) and learn to calculate 
eclipses,- the position of the moon and 
stars, after which they take to the study 
of astrology. “ Although astrology, or 
judiciary astrology, as it is sometimes 
called, was admitted by Dr. Bailley so 
far hack as the eighteenth century to 
have been at its origin, the result of a 
profound system, the work of an 
enlightened nation, it is regarded by a 
modern Oriental only as a very foolish 
mother of a very wise daughter, 
astronomy. There is at the same time 
a tendency to vindicate the position 
of astrology as an interplanetary 
science and in practice the influence of 
heavenly bodies on personal and public 
life is recognised by every Hindu.” In 
Cochin even the higher classes study 
it and practise it. 

There are those who study the 
Thatchu Sastram, the science of archi- 
tecture. Not only the master-carpenter 
hut also the members of higher castes 
study the science. Malayali houses 
are always built on Sastraic principles. 
There are rules for the selection of the 
site, the nature of the ground to be 
chosen, for the determination of the 
dimensions of the building, the loca- 
tion of the various out-houses etc. 
Elaborate ceremonies are also pre- 
scribed for the purification of the 
house after construction and for its 
occupation. 

Note— In the preparation of this sketoh I 
have indented largely on the State Manual, the 
Administration Reports of Coohin, the various 
Reports on the Census of the State and my own 
history of Cochin in Malay alam, 3 Vols. 







By P. Krishna Menon, b.a., District Oouht Vakil. Ernakulam. 


Introduotion. 

The Ernakulam Water Supply 
Scheme is but a part — though the most 
oostly and benedcial part — of the more 
comprehensive scheme known as 
the * Ernakulam Town Improvement 
Scheme.* The year 1085 M. E. (1910 
4 . D.) is, in the history of Cochin, 
remarkable for at least two important 
reasons. That year may be considered 
to have closed with a complete re- 
habilitation of the finances of the 
State, whose debts were either wiped 
off or sufficiently provided for by 
the usual method of a * Sinking 
Fund*. The Cochin Municipal and 
Sanitary Improvement Kegulation I of 
1086 became law at about the middle 
of that year after nine years of discus- 
sion and consideration — the first step 
in introduction of local self-CJ-overn- 
ment for Cochin. 

The close of the year assured the 
steady improvement in the financial 
condition of the State, so much so that 
the surplus to the credit of the State 
after providing for all possible liabilities 
stood at the unprecedented figure 
of Bs. 9,81,305/- The Durbar, 
having already sounded a note 
of exultation over the soundness of 
the financial policy followed during 
the previous triennium, sanctioned 
in the early part of the year 1080 
(1911 A. D.) the Ernakulam Town 
Improvement Scheme, a compre- 
hensive and bold undertaking which, 
when fully carried out, was rightly 
expected to make Ernakulam one of 
the best equipped modern towns 
worthy of being the capital of the 
State and the future landing port of 
Cochin for ocean liners. The scheme 
in view coupled with the possibilities 
of the improvement of the Cochin har- 
Jbour, for which the Durbar had 


already approached the Government 
of Madras with certain proposals, 
was believed to have a far-reaching 
effect. With a view to the improve- 
ment of the general appearance and 
sanitary condition of the town and 
to increase commercial facilities, the 
scheme was conceived in a most gene- 
rous and sympathetic spirit as will be 
patent from the following details. 

The important features of the 
scheme are worth mention. The 
acquisition of all private lands on 
the foreshore and the removal of the 
congested and unhealthy hamlets along 
the road leading to the main bazaar is 
the first. This major head com- 
prised (1) the straightening of the 
foreshore line by a new wall and 
revetment, (2) the opening of a prome- 
nade parallel to the foreshore line 
twenty feet in breadth, (3) the leaving of 
a strip of land one hundred feet broad 
as open ground parallel to the prome- 
nade, (4) the opening of a road thirty feet 
broad parallel to the open ground and (5) 
the splitting up of all the remaining 
lands, after providing for the above im- 
provements, into convenient plots and 
making them available for sanitary and 
well-ordered house and shop sites. The 
scheme also provided for widening and 
deepening the Palathode and Padia- 
thode canals and for leading them to 
two inland basins to be newly construct- 
ed. The interests of the evicted poor, 
such as Valans and Jews, were suffi- 
ciently safeguarded by the provision 
to grant them house sites on the un- 
utilised portions of the acquired area 
near the canal and basin sites. Provi- 
sion was also made for widening and 
straightening the existing roads and for 
connecting them with new roads 


The supply of good drinking water. 

The various items of improvements 
comprised in the former {)art of the 
scheme wore roughly calculated to cost 
about Bs. 4,77,000/- in round num- 
bers. As against the alcove the 
Durbar expected to realise a sum of 
Ks. 1,42,000/- by the sale of Improve- 
ments existing on the acquired area 
and also of house sites set apart for 
private occujiation Thus the net cost 
of this part of the scheme was roughly 
estimated to ho about Bs. 3,36,000/- 

That the expenditure of so large 
a sum has certainly resulted in the 
decided improvement of the health 
of the town is amply borne out by the 
comparative decrease in the ravages of 
epidemic diseases such as cjiolera, 
small-pox and fever since the year 
1085 M.E. *rhat the town has gained 
in appearance will bo seen from the 
accompanying views marked 1 and 5 
showing different portiems of t)ie 
Foreshore where congestion lias been 
removed, reclamation effected and 
foreshore line straightened by the gra- 
nite revetment. Plate numbered 2 
shows portions of the new inland 
Basins with their canals, though their 
utility has been considerably losseued 
by deviations made from the original 
plan. The promenade and the new 
road have not yet been constructed, 
hut it is hoped the Durbar will soon see 
its way to give effect to all the improve- 
ments outlined in the above stffiemc. 

Preliminary Investigation. 

Ml. A. B. F. Mody, A.M.I.C.E., who 
was appointed Special Water Works 
Engineer from the middle of March 
1911, was asked to investigate the 
scheme for the supply of good drinking 


and cross roads proposed in connection wate/' to the town of Ernakulam. 
with the To.wn Extension, The scheme though not absolutely 
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new to the Durbar had not till then 
reached the stage of execution, the only 
information available as to the past 
history being that some time about 
1896, the Sanitary Engineer to the 
Government of Madras had proposed 
to obtain the supply of water from near 
the Hill Bungalow, Trippunithura, 
the official residence of the Raja of 
Cochin, situated about seven miles 
south-east of Ernakulam. Mr. Hudson, 
the theji Engineer to the Cochin 
State, did not seem to approve the 
proposal of the Sanitary Engineer. 
The hillocks and valley-like depressions 
near and around the Hill Bungalow, 
which itself stands on a beautiful 
eminence with scenery of surpassing 
beauty for miles around, afforded ample 
opportunities for the construction of a 
Reservoir by damming up the valley 
and storing water on the surface ; and 
the alluring reason which convinced 
the Sanitary Engineer was thelaterite 
outcrop near the town of Ernakulam. 
The other alternative proposal, placed 
before Mr. Mody for investigation, 
was to bring water from the Alwaye 
River, which itself is mainly fed by the 
great Periyar which has been success- 
fully harnessed further up to ' irrigate 
lands of immense value to the numer- 
ous ryots of the Madura District of the 
Madras Presidency. 

After careful observations made at 
and around the site, Mr. Mody con- 
demned the Hill Bungalow Scheme for 
various reasons detailed in a report 
submitted by him early in 1912. 
According to him the source of supply 
is in no way superior to that of other 
laterite soils found in the Taluk and 
it is not feasible to depend upon such 
a supply when large populations have 
to be served. It was also considered 
not {inicticablc to locate the Reservoir 
on a laterite soil itself as the dry 
months would tell heavily on the 
water stored. The only advantage so 
far as the Hill Bungalow Scheme was 
concerned was the shorter length of 
the Rising Main with a proportionate 
decrease in the cost, amounting to 
Rs. l,(i0,00(j/- Taking the several 
items of expenditure at the Heud 
Works the net saving was expected to 
be butRs. CO, QUO/- an amount which 


would have to be paid several times 
over, if the future demands of Erna- 
kulam, not to speak of Mattancherry 
over the back-waters, would necessitate 
an appreciably larger quantity. 

So far as the Alwaye scheme was 
concerned the source of suppl;]^ was 
found to be abundant, the minimum 
summer discharge being greatly in 
excess of what is needed not only 
for Ernakulam but for Mattancherry 
as well. . As the water was simply to 
be turned into the Intake there was no 
necessity for any impounding reservoir. 
Excepting in the Monsoon months, 
when the water is very turbid, the 
quality of water was found to be pure 
and wholesome. There was hardly 
any possibility of sewage contamina- 
tion, as there was no population worth 
mention on both the banks of the river 
above the intake, at least not within 
five miles up the river. For these and 
other reasons, which will become 
apparent in the description of the Head 
Works and the Rising Main, the 
Special Water Works Engineer recom- 
mended the Alwaye scheme which was 
accepted by the Durbar. To quote 
Mr. A. B. Banerji, the then Dewan of 
Cochin, who approved the scheme in 
March 1912 : — 

“ Subject to such criticisms and 
modifications resulting therefrom as 
may be suggested by an outside expert 
whose services will be applied for in 
view to the whole scheme being 
thoroughly scrutinised from the pro- 
fessional point of view, the Durbar are 
pleased to approve of Mr. Mody’s 
proposals regarding (1) rate of supply 
which is fixed at 16 gallons per head, 
(2) provision for the present to a 
population of 30,000 at Ernakulam 
with a Rising Main design for a supply 
to 00,000 if necessary, (3) the location 
of the Intake and Head Work? about 
two miles up the river near Chowera, 
which is, after prolonged local investi- 
gations and trials, fixed upon by Mri 
Mody, (4) the proposal to bring water 
in cast iron pipes in preference to ojpen 
conduits or masonry conduits or steel 
pipes, and (5) the proposal to run the 
main by the side of the Cochin State 
Railway from Chowera to Ernakulam 
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in the three ways explained ih tiie> 
report.” 

The outside expert whose services, 
were ultimately availed of by the 
Durbar is Mr. Trevers Smith, A. M., 

I. C. E., Hydraulic Engineer to the 
Bombay Corporation, whose scrutiny 
of the whole scheme, resulted, except- 
in very minor details, in a thorough 
approval of Mr. Mody’s proposals. 

WATER WORKS PROPER. 

Head Works. 

The Intake and Head Works are 
located about two miles up the river 
from the Alwaye Bridge. The site 
was selected after great consideration 
and many trials and is considered the 
best and most commanding, being 
within seven miles from the Bridge. 
The water there is entirely free from 
any diffusing up of tidal waters. The 
site has a hard laterite layer on the 
surface for, a depth of 12 to 16 feet. 
The site is at least 12 feet above any 
possible maximum flood level and 
hence quite free from inundations. 
The river at the site takes a concave 
bend forming a deep gorge in the 
laterite clay and is never likely to 
forsake this bank and flow near the 
opposite one. Except near this site 
the river has kept on moving its course 
in the rest of the 2,000 feet width of 
its bed. The chief parts of the Head 
Works are : — 

1. The Intake, 2. the Settling 
Tank, 3. the Filter and 4. the Pumping 
Machinery. 

Practically two Intakes are provided 
with heavy stone masonry work 
connected with steel pipes. The outer 
one which is almost square is built 
in thp river itself but so close to the 
bank that the masonry of the three 
sides of the wall is really imbeded in 
the bank itself. The front on the river 
side of this chamber is provided with 
an opening by an iron grating fixed in 
the wall of the chamber, which allows 
a free flow of water into it. The down- 
stream side of the chamber is left open 
and provided with moveable wooden 
shatters fitted in grooves leaving 
sufficient interstices between them Uy 
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^ ■ t' Engine House, showing the 'Jewel filter’ and the engines with shafting arrangement. 

5M17. Ihe circular suction-well (on the righti with the lift pump and delivery pipe leading to the Tank. 

8. The elevated Reservoir (capacity: 1,80,000 gallons). 


BBNAEULAM 


j^low tibie fldw of water at aU timeB. 

tenooviiig the Bhutters one can 
•enter the chatiiber for pur poses of 
•examination and cleaning. 

Suspended impurities, such as dead 
leaves, fish etc., are therefore kept 
,out of this ‘ masonry chamber * even, 
Figure 4 shows the position of 
this chamber or outer well, with 
reference to the river bank. The 
masonry structure seen to the left of 
the portico stretching as far as the 
water level shows the position of this 
Intake though it is hardly seen above 
the water. The water from this 
chamber flows to the circular Intake, 
from which it is pumped out by means 
of a lift pump into the Settling Tank, 
which is on a higher level than the 
filter to which, after a preliminary 
purification, the water flows by simple 
gravitation. 

The pipe connecting the ‘ masonry 
chamber ' with the circular Intake 
or the suction- well, to call it after 
its function, is placed at a depth of 
two feet, below the minimum summer 
level, thereby insuring against all 

possible scarcity of water in the 
suction' well and this pipe is laid 
on a bed of cement concrete to 

get a firm foundation. The cut- 
ting through which the pipe is 

laid is heavily covered with laterite 

earth so as to have no possibility 
of the pipe being dislodged from the 
position in which it is placed. To the 
river end of the pipe is attached a 
special slant- valve to regulate the 
inflow of water and it is worked by a 
rod managed by a wheel fixed at the 
top (as seen in figure 4). A similar 
valve is placed at the inner end of the 
pipe in the suction- well, to be of service 
in case of emergency when the outer 
valve is out of order. A cast iron rose 
is also attached to the mouth of the 
pipe to keep out such of the debris as 
might have passed through the plank- 
ing or iron grating already referred 
to. The Intake and its arrangements 
seem to combine all the advantages of 
^direct pumping from an unlimited 
supply, while preventing the ingress 
of all kinds of impurities except those 
^f a minute character. It has dispensed 
^ith the necessity for making anything 


like a Reservoir for storage purposes 
before Alteration. The lift pump is 
fixed in the circular Intake as is seen 
in figure 7. This is a masonry struc* 
tare of a depth of. about fiO feet with 
an inside diameter of 12 feet. This 
being inside the Engine House itself, 
no further precautions are necessary to 
keep it unpolluted. Over ihewell wc see 
the pipe bending and passing through 
the wall to the Settling Tank, which 
provides for the first stage in the 
process of purification. The Settling 
Tank with its partition wall is seen in 
figure 3. 

The Settling Tank. 

This part of the coixntry being 8u[)ject 
to both the South-West and the North- 
East Monsoons, the average rainfall 
is heavy (about 125 inches), and the 
water in the river runs very turbid car- 
rying a large amount of fine silt in 
suspension. This condition of the 
water lasts for at least six months in the 
year. Hence the necessity for some 
kind of filteration, as the result of 
chemical analysis shows. Says Mr. 
Gibson, Director of the King Institute, 
Guindy ; “ Chemically the water is a 
good soft river water. The figure 
for organic matter is on the high side 
but its ratio to that for absorbed oxygen 
is a low one, which points to a vege- 
table origin for the organic matter. 
As regards the quantity of bacterial 
impurity, the water is distinctly good 
and it is on this ground that good 
roHults are to he expected from 
storage.” 

An underground filteration gallery 
was found impossibleon account of the 
nature of the soil and the costly con- 
struction that would be required. An 
artificial filteration device was there- 
fore adopted mainly to provide 
against the turbid’ty of the water. 
What is known as the rapid sand 
filteration process is adopted in pre- 
ference to the slow sand filteration 
The slow sand filteration system would 
require at least two large settling tanks 
and a larger ai'ea for filter beds in 
addition to those required for the 
rapid system. The rapid sand filter 
may be cleaned within a few minutes 
while a slow sand filter takes several 
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days. The system adopted is that of 
the Jewel Filter Company. ; 

The Settling Tank is a masonry 
Btructure in concrete and is about 
20 feet by ;K) feet with a depth of 1? 
feet. This is divided into two com- 
partments by a wall of the same 
material leaving an opening at 
one end of it The water enters this 
tank at the end of one of the conipart- 
nionts and [lassing through the open- 
ing in the dividing wall enters the 
other coinpartinont ; and thence flows 
to the filter. This circuitous route 
is designedly niad(^ to give the 
water a longer time tn precipitate 
the Hediinents if any. 'The agent 
intended to he used is sulphati*. of 
alumina at the rate of 4 to 2 grains 
per gallon. Close to the Settling Tank 
is a small building in which are 
placed two wooden casks on a raised 
platform to hold the solution, which 
is conducted into the tank through 
lead pipes. Thus the water is ready 
to undergo a sort of purification the 
moment it enters the Settling Tank. 
There is also another lead pipe taking 
the solution to the other end of the 
tank, where the water leaves it on its 
way to the filter. This is known as 
‘ the continuous flow settling tank ' as 
opposed to the intermittent flow 
settling tank. In the latter system 
there arc generally three tanks in a set 
each hobling a day’s supply. One tank 
is drawui in for thesupfily while another 
is being filled and the third is being 
cleared of silt. On account (»f the larger 
surface are.a required and the cost of 
construction, the former seems to he 
pred'erable to the latter. In Benares 
tlie latter system has hoem adopted. The 
coagulant, freely mixing with the 
water, accelerates sedimentation of silt 
and the deposit of heavy bacUirial 
impurities ; and the water so purified 
become fit for the filter and flow^s into 
it by gravitation 

The Filter 

Tlie Jewel filter is a simple 
mechanical sand filter thoroughly 
efficient in action and exceedingly 
easy of mani])ulation. It consists of 
two cylindrical and concentric iron 
tanks (one inside the other). Through 
the outer or higher one the water 
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from the Settling Tank risee np 
and flows into the inner one, in which 
sand to a depth of g feet is evenly 
spread. The bottom of the inner tank 
is provided with a number of ball- 
shaped strainers, immediately above 
which is spread a layer of gravel 
followed by the layer of fine clean 
sharp sand. The gravel course is 
necessary in the immediate proximity 
of the strainers to prevent the clogging 
of the finer saini. 'I'he flow from the 
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nical, the sand acting as a sieve tO 
hold back the impurities. But recent 
investigation has * shown that' their 
straining action is only a part of the 
work done by them. It is certkinly 
useful in clarifying the water to a oer* 
tain extent ; but the actual purification, 
including the removal of organic 
impurities, is due to certain micro* 
organisms which exist in the gelatinous 
slime that forms on the surface of the 
sand when a filter is in use. The 
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pumped direct: into tisa Eiiidiiil 
The pumping maohiaery is 
by a *' Smi- Diesel ofl engiaa^ e^ 
86 H.P. by shafting a m m ga m e a t . 
No description of this is necessary. 
There is another of the same hor^ 
power instsdisd, to be used as a ‘Stoid* 
bye.’ The engines as well as the filter 
are clearly seen in figure 6 with the 
Rising Main in the centre going ou t- 
of the building through the wall. 
This Rising Main is more clearly seen 



* Hill Bungalow, * Trippunithura, the official residence of H. H 


fitrainerB is collected hy a number of 
small tnbe.s into a bigger one, which 
empties iiself into the pure water 
tank— an underground structure of 
masonry in cement, covered at the top 
by reinforced concvele slabs. This 
tank can conveniently hold 10,000 
gallons of water. The rate of filtera- 
tion is between i$00 and 400 gallons 
per minute. 

The action of filters, is certainly an 
interesting study. After the water 
has deposited its coarse impurities in 
the Settling Tank, it is filtered in 
order that the finer particles of matter 
remaining in suspension and the 
organic impurities may be removed. 
It was formerly supposed that the 
SKstion of the filters was purely mecha* 


slime forms an ideal habitat for 
microbes; and their food is the organic 
impurities in the water, which passes 
through the slime to the media below. 
Too much care cannot therefore be 
taken in selecting the sand and keep- 
ing it clean when in use. Revolv- 
ing mechanical contrivances are fitted 
for raking and agitating the sand in 
the process of cleaning, which bas to 
be done frequently owing to the heavy 
deposit of precipitates and the rapid 
formation of gelatinous slime. The 
wash out and other usual contrivan- 
ces are also attached to the filter. 

The Pumping Machinery. 

A centrifugal pump capable of lifting 
812 gallons per minute is installed 
over tne pnre- water tank and water is 
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in figure 3 coming through the well 
and disappearing in the embankment, 
on its long journey of fifteen miles to 
Ernakulam. The outer section of 
the Engine House is seen in more than 
one of the figures already referred to. 

Transport of water. 

From the HeadWorks, water is pmnp- 
ed into the Rising Main, which is com- 
posed of cast iron pipes of 12" diame- 
ter, except for short lengths where it 
crosses streams and rivers, for which 
steel pipes are used. Leaving the Hoad 
Works, the Rising Main reaches the 
Railway line a furlong short of the Oho- 
weta Railway station and from there 
it turns to the left and runs along the 
Railway line till it roaches Bpiio- 
kulam. The toW length of the Rising^ 
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iS^ti in aboat fifteen miles and though 
do^posed of {iipes of the same diame- 
W| those of the first 10 miles are 
fi/8 tilch thickness while those of the 
remaining length have a thickness of 
9/16 of an inch only. The proximity to 
the Head Works and the conBequent 
comparative pressure on the nearer 
pipes perhaps explains the variation in 
the thickness. The pipes arc coated 
both inside and outside with a rust-pre- 
venting solution. The Bising Main 
crosses both branches of the Alwaye 
river on brackets attached to the girders 
of the Bridges. The pipes with water 
weigh about 120 lbs, per foot, which is 
not too having a weight to bring on the 
girders. The pipes are laid in three 
ways. In trenches where the soil is 
not saline and where safety requires it, 
they are laid at a depth of 1 foot 
to 4 ft. 6 inches below the sur- 
face. Where the pipes run touching 
the Kailway embankment, they are laid 
on the surface thereby making detec- 
tion of leakages etc. easy. Where the 
pipes run through marshy swamps or 
saline beds, they are laid on specially 
constructed eiAbankments formed of 
laterite earth ; and the entire line with- 
in these limits has been covered up 
with laterite earth to a depth of 1 foot. 
Though considerable mis-givings exist- 
ed in the popular mind, at the time of 
laying the pipes, as to the wisdom of 
the methods adopted, experience has 
shown that no better method could 
have been chosen, on considerations 
of safety and cost, apart from the 
facilities afforded to the railway 
people for the supply of good drink- 
ing water. To the South Indian 
Bailway Company which readily fell in 
with the suggestions of the Water 
Works Engineer to take the Bising 
Main through railway lauds adjoining 
the railway line, the thauks of the 
Cochin public are certainly due. The 
said company works the Cochin Bail- 
way owned by the Darbar. 

The whole of the Bising Main 
as stated above is composed of cast 
iron pipes with the ordinary spigot 
and socket joints. In connecting the 
jointSi th^ new method introduced by 
the Lead Wool Company. Kent, has 
been adopted. By this method, very 


fine threads of pure lead are hammered 
in tight at the joints after a few layers 
of yarn are forced in ; when carefully 
done, this method is known to stand 
heavy pressure without leakage. 

Special Fittings 

Sluice valves to control the flow of 
water and air valves to admit of the 
escape of air which might have got 
into the pipes, have been provided all 
along the line. At short intervals on 
the line, provision is also made for 
washing* and cleaning the pipes. 

A venturi meter has been provided 
at the Head Works which shows the 
quantity of water pumped into the 
Bising Main. Two relief valves are 
also provided at the Head Works to 
safeguard the pipes being subjected to 
unnecessary pressure by inadvertent 
handling of the valves. 

Just a couple of furlongs or three 
short of tbeErnakulam Bail way Station 
the Town Chittur Bead leaves the 
railway line after running parallel to 
it for about a mile ; and at this point 
the pipe line, leaving the railway 
lands, passes along the above-named 
road. The line runs as the Bising 
Main proper till the Town Chittur 
Koad is reached and there a ‘reflux’ 
valve is prQvided for preventing 
the flowing back of the water into the 
Bising Main. Though this is hardly 
possible on account of the “ Gradient” 
secured for the pipe line, this becomes 
necessary as the Bising Main from this 
point is used as a “ Distribution'' Main 
also till it reaches the service reservoir. 
The length of the Main, which serves 
tlie double purpose, is about two miles 
and the cost of so much length of 
distributing Main is saved by the 
arrangement. 

Distribution 

The Bising Main discharges its 
contents into the elevated reservoir 
situated almost in the centre of 
the Town of Ernakulam, just be- 
hind the newly constructed Stu- 
dents’ Hostel surrounded on two 
sides by public roads. It stands on a 
slightly raised ground. The position 
is such that very little room is loft 
either for the pollution of water stored 
or any injury to the neighbourhood, 
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even if the water should unhappily 
breaks control. The total height of 
the reservoir from the ground level ia 
42 feet. It consists of three main parts. 
The reservoir proper is a circular tank 
made of steel plates rivetted and 
coated both inside and outside with 
a preservative solution. Quarter 
inch plates are used at the i)oUom and 
for the lowest of the three rings form- 
ing the tank The top also is covered 
with the same material and is provided 
with a ventilator and man-hole to 
facilitate cleaning. This tank rests on 
52 stanchions arranged in 8 rows. 
These stanchions are fixed on granite 
bed stones 2i ft. square placed above a 
concrete basement, spread below the 
ground level. This (soncrete basement 
is spread over a surface hedow which 
is a number of wooden piles driven to 
a depth of J 1 It. As to the number 
of these piles, there are about five 
supporting each stanchion. 

These stanchions are 80 feet in height 
BO that the lowest depth in the tank 
will be at least 80 feet above the ground 
level. The diameter of the tank is 52 
feet and with its height of 12 feet tlio 
capacity'of the tank is about 1,80,000 
gallons. The top level of the tank 
being thus 42 feet from the ground, the 
height is sufiieient to give at least 10 
feet of terminal head at the most remote 
pointofany distribution pipe; winle, at 
the central and thickly populated parts, 
the pressure will not lie less tlian that 
due to a head of about 85 feet. Except 
the Bising Main thi^re is no other open- 
ing either for a flow into or flow out 
from the roservior so far as supply or 
distribution is coiujcrned. Of course 
there are the usual wash-out and ovei- 
ilow arnuigomeiiLs As water need not 
necessarily enter the reservoir before 
flowing »nto the Distribution Mains the 
reservoir may be termed a iiaiaiicing 
one to allow ibe drawing oil of w^ater 
during non-pumping hours, l^’iguro 
8 gives a iairly accurate niea ot the 
structure of the elevated reservoir. 

The last tw'o miles of length of the 
Bising Main being, as already stated, 
serviceable as a Distributing Main 
also, distribution connections for 
southern half of the town are 
effected in it just before it actually 
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«nters the reservoir. The distribution 
system, excepting the two miles of the 
Hi sing Main, comprises of cast iron 
pipes of 9", 6", and 4" which are laid 
in streets, according to the probable 
demands of the locality. Though the 
town is but a little in extent, street 
mains to the length of about 14 miles 
have already been laid, excluding the 
two miles of the rising main. 

AH the street mains are interlaced 
and connected together and therefore 
there are no dead-ends where water has 
the chance of stagnating and deteriorat- 
ing. This is known as the gridiron 
system and its greatest advantage lies 
in concentrating the supply to any 
one point when desired, for instance to 
extinguish a lire. 

Hydrants. 

At all inter- sections of roads, and 
where they are too distant at conve* 
nient distances, street hydrants have 
been provided to shut off as small a 
length of main as possible in oases of 
burst or leakage. Near the Ferry 
Jetty, a stand post, with those arrange- 
ment and a meter, has been erected 
to supply water to tanks-bats qr barges 
which may be taken to Mattancherry 
and other places. At the time of writ- 
ing this, the question of house-service 
connections even for Ernakulam has 
not been fully settled. 

Conclusion. 

The annual floods in the Chowera 
river interfered to some extent with 
the execution of the Head Works and 
the present War delayed the shipment 
of pipes and fittings from England. 
Price of iron materials rose by leaps 


and bounds after the commencement 
of the War and some questions of 
riparian interest seem to have been 
mooted by the Travancore Darbar, who 
owned both the banks of the Always 
river further up and down the stream. 
All these combined to prolong the 
work by one year more. In passing 
orders on the lieport of the Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Water 
Works for 1091 M.E., the Dewansays, 
“ except for a few items here and there 
the works entrusted to Mr. Mody 
were completed by the year 1091. 
The Special Establishment has since 
been wound up and the whole work 
placed under the professional supervi- 
sion of the Chief Engineer. Mr Mody 
has been m charge of the Water 
Supply Scheme from its inception to 
completion and the Darbar take this 
opportunity of recording their appre- 
ciation of the services rendered by 
him.” The maximum water tax 
that can be levied in the Town 
at on rentals can only come to 
about 10,000 rupees out of which 
Bs 6,000/-will go towards maintenance 
and working charges. The remaining 
sum will hardly be sufficient for 
emergencies even. This is no matter 
for surprise. 

In an order already referred to, the 
then Dewan, Mr. A. B. Banerji, M.A., 
l.C.S., C.I.E., now of the Mysore Exe- 
cutive Council, distinctly says, “the 
Darbar realise that there is no possibili- 
ty of expecting any sum, however 
small, by way of interest on the capital 
outlay of the scheme. * * * As 

the total cost of the scheme is an out- 
right grant from the Government 
there may not be any necessity to 


consider a sinkiDg fund ; but the wutor 
tax should be more than ‘suffioimit not 
only to provide the aimual / worki^ 
and maintenance charges but also for 
a reserve fund to cover depreciation, 
renewals and special repairs.” Such, 
a fund he hoped to raise by tiling 
Mattancherry, a supply to which was 
contemplated as seen above. The 
towns together had, at the Census of 
1911, a population of 44,703 which 
most now have approached full 50,000 
if not mors. Fresh air, pure water and 
wholesome food are the three things 
absolutely necessary for human 
existence ; and deep is the debt of 
gratitude which the townsmen of 
Ernakulam and Mattancherry owe to 
the Cochin Government and parti- 
cularly to that sympathetic and large- 
hearted Dewan Mr, Banerji who has 
supplied the first two with a fair hope 
for the third. 

Before concluding I wish to express 
my sincere thanks to Mr, K. Subra- 
mania Iyer, B A., B C.E., Assistant 
Engineer, who is at present in charge 
of the Water WorkS| and to Mr. 
Augustin Pappali, the Water Works 
Overseer, for rendering me invaluable 
help in the preparation of this article. 
I have not only borrowed facts and 
figures but have even quoted in extenao 
from the Proceedings and Blue Books 
published by the Cochin Darbar and 
also from the “ Boorkee Treatise on 
Civil Engineering Part I Water 
Supply" published by O.E.V. Goument, 
C S.I.,A.M. I.C.E., late Chief Engineer, 
United Provinces, India. To them 
my obligations can hardly be exag- 
gerated. 







THE DANGANAPALLE STATE 




The independent and ancient Native 
State of Banganapalle to*day occupies 
a prominent place amidst the terri- 
torial divisions of the Indian Empire. 
Its importance is due, not tojts vast 
extent of territory, or to its large re- 
venue but to the progressive lines of 
its administration, its industrial re- 
generation, the close personal touch of 
H. H. the Nawab with the several 
departments of the State and the un- 
ceasing efforts of the ruler for the 
amelioration of his subjects. 

The area of the Banganapalle State 
is 275 square miles ; and according to 
the Census of 1911, it has a population 
of 40,000, of which the Hindus form 
the majority and the Mahomedans 
stand next. There are only a few 
Christians in the State, who were 
converted from the Panchama caste 
by the London Missionary Society. 
The State consists of 55 villages and 
is divided into three separate strips of 
territory, in the biggest of which 
the capital town of Banganapalle 
is situated. The State is situated 
in the Kurnool District to the east of 
the Erramaiai Hills and is 800 feet 
above the sea-level. 

About 1638 A. D. Shah Abbas II 
was on the throne of Persia and bis 
minister Saiyad Mahomed Khan 
Bazvi, who was a capable adminis- 
trator, had two sons, Sayyad Hussain 
Ali Khan and Sayyad Thaher Ali 
Khan. On the demise of his minister 
King Shah Abbas II, who had a high 
impression of the capabilities of 
Thaher Ali, determined to confer on 
him the office of his father. His 
elder brother, Sayyad Hussain Ali 
Khan, aware of the Shah*s intentions, 
•conspired against the life of Thaher 
Ali. Thereupon their mother, 


coming to know of the plot, inform- 
ed her younger son of the danger 
and advised him to leave Persia in 
cognito without losing time. 

Then the Moghul Empire in 
India, under the wise and good 
Emperor Shah Jahan, was at the 
height of its power and glory. The 


Emperor adopted the principle of 
choosing the highly educated and 
most efficient men for all the high 
appointments of the State, attaching 
little importance to the question of 
nationality. 


Thaher Ali arrived in the garb of a 
mendicant at Bijapur, in the Deccan, 
which was then ruled by Ali Adil 8hah» 
and his able minister, Sayyad Asad Ali 
Klian. The minister came to under- 
stand from some of his tollowers that 
the pseiido-mendicant was no other 
than the famous Thaher Ali, son of 
the late ininistor of Persia, 
and, receiving him with all 
the respect due, shortly after- 
wards gave his grand-daughter 
in marriage to Thaher Ali. 
On the demise of his minister, 
Sayyad Asad Ali Khan, the 
ruler of Bijapur, who had 
Already formed a high opinion 
of the administrative talents 
and honesty of Thaher Ali, re- 
solved to appoint as his future 
Minister, The sons of the 
Minister, Sayyad Asad Ali 
Klian, grew jealous of their 
brother-in-law's favour with 
the King and murdered Jiiin 
in cold blood. 

The unfortunate wife of 
Thaher Ali was shocked with 
grief over the murder of her 
husband. Unwilling to stay 
any longer with her cruel 
brothers, she went over with 
her two sons, Bayyad Asad Ali 
Khan and Sayyad Mahomed 
Khan Nughdi, to Arcot, where 
the bountiful Nawab afforded 
them every convenience and 
took them under his protec- 
tion. Bayyad Asad Ali Khan's 
mind was deranged in conse- 
quence of the violent death of his 
father; and his brother Syed Ma- 
homed Khan Nughdi, who was 
first entertained in the service of 
the Nawab as a Munsubdar, soon 
became the commander of a thousand 
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horse of the Nawab of Aroot. Fazle 
Ali Khan, the then Jaghirdar of 
Banganapalle, gave his daughter in 
marriage to Mahomed Khan Nughdi. 
Banganapalle was originally ruled 
by Baja Nanda Chakravarti and his 
descendants. In J()48, Ismail Adil 
8ha, the ruler of Bijapur, conquered 
Banganapalle and the adjacent Zamin- 
daris and gave Banganapalle as a 
Jaghir to his General Siddi Simbul in 
recognition of his valuable services. 
Latterly when the whole of the 

Deccan was conquered by Emperor 
Aurangazeb, Banganapalle and other 
Jaghirs came under the direct rule of 
the Emperor ; and Aurangazeb confer- 
red the Jaghir of Banganapalle on 
Mahomed Beg Khan, a relation of bis 
Minister, Mubaraz Khan. When Asaf 
Jah Nizain-ul-Mulk, of Hyderabad, 
assumed sovereign power over the 

Deccan, he confirmed the right 

of Mahomed Beg Khan to the Jaghir ; ‘ 
and his descendants held it till 1768. 

Syed Mahomed Khan Nughdi had 
two sons, Syed Hussain Ali Khan and 
Syed Asad Ali Khan. On the death 
of the Jaghirdar, Ghulam Ali Khan, 
Syed Hussain Ali Khan (who had 

married the sister-in law of the late 
Nawab) succeeded him to the Jaghir. 
Hyder Ali of Mysore was then in the 
height of his power and glory ; and 
Hussain Ali Khan, keen on obtaining 
military distinction, went over to 
Mysore and having joined the Mysore 
Military Force served therein with 
credit till the demise of his patron 
Hyder Ali. Thereafter, as an invalid, 
he took leave of Tij)pu and died on his 
way to Banganapalle. Tippu then 
sent for his widow and four sons ; but 
the widow did not relish the idea of 
undertaking the trying journey to 
Mysore w th her tender children. 
Tippu Bultan misconstrued this 
delay, ordered the confiscation of 
the Banganapalle Jaghir to the Mysore 
State, and appointed his own man, 
Mahomed Esuff, Killadar. The poor 
widow fled to P'urrooknagar in a 
miserable plight with her four sons, 
Syed Ghulam Ali Khan, Syed Fateh 
Ali Khan, Syed Ahmed Ali Khan and 
Syed Mustafa Ah Khan and her 
brother-in-law Syed Asad Ali Khan. 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND '. 

On a certain day when Nizam Ali 
Khan, the then Nizam of Hyderabad, 
was enjoying a stroll, the four noble 
children, who were of necessity 
clothed in a poor attire, so impres- 
sed the Nizam by their noble deport* 
ment and salutation that, calling 
them near him, the Nizam kindly 
enquired of themselves and their family 
and directed them to see his Minister 
the next day. The Nizam sanctioned 
an annual allowance of Bs. 8,000/* to 
each of the four brothers. The Minister 
gave his grand-daughter in marriage 
to Mustafa Ali Khan, the youngest of 
the four brothers. 

The Nizam also sent for their pater- 
nal uncle, Byed Asad Ali Khan ; and in 
course of time conferred on him the 
honoured title of Muzafar-ul-Mulk and 
presented him with 800 sowars. Asad 
Ali Khan marched on Banganapalle 
with this small army (taking his 
nephews with him) and defeated 
Tippu’s forces at Thammadapalli in 
1787 A. D. Asad Ali Khan gave his 
daughter in marriage to Byed Ghulam 
Ali Khan and placed him on the 
Musnad of Banganapalle as the rightful 
heir Byed Ghulam Ali Khan subse- 
quently settled at Hyderabad and 
distinguished himself in the battle- 
field having throughout fought fur the 
Nizam and the British East India 
Company ; while his uncle Asad Ali 
Khan was at Banganapalle. The 
Nizam, in appreciation of bis services, 
conferred on him the title of 
‘ Mansurud-Daulah Bahadur.’ Byed 
Ghulam Ali Khan was an absentee 
ruler of Banganapalle and for the 
benefit of his brothers and cousins he 
originated the Bub-Jaghir system, 
which was detrimental to the interests 
of the Btate. The system continued 
till 1905, when the British Govern- 
ment gave a final blow to it. Ghulam 
Ali Khan had to give up his military 
career, having lost the fingers of his 
right hand in a battle with the Maha- 
rattas. He soon alter left for Banga- 
napalle; but his uncle Asad Ali Khan 
died before he reached the place. 

Byed Ghulam Ali Khan conferred 
the Jaghir of Banganapalle on his 
elder son Byed Hussain Ali Khan, his 
only other son Syed Fateh Ali Khan 
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having been already in poBSMadi^ « 
Jaghir m Hyderabad. In 1800. fdia 
Nizam of Hyderabad transfttVBd his ' 
control over the Banganapalle State to 
the British Government. Syed Gbialim 
Ali Khan died in 1822 A.D> Dosiag 
the admiaistration of H qi l pfa - Ali 
Khan, the State was invlove^ in finan- 
cial embarrassments and the Madias 
Government ^erefore took up its 
administration in 1825 and cleared all 
the debts. In 1848 they restored the 
State to the Nawab ; but just before the 
Banned was issued, Nawab Hussain 
Ali Khan died. Hussain Ali Khan, 
having no male children and having 
given his daughter in marriage to 
Ghulam Ali Khan, the younger son of 
. Fatdh Ali Khan, made him the heir- 
apparent. 

In 1849 the Madras Government 
recognised Ghulam Ali Khan as the 
Nawab and granted hima Sannad con- 
ferring on him and his heirs the Jaghir 
of Banganapalle for ever free from 
peishcush and other pecuniary de- 
mands and vesting in him and his 
heirs, complete civil and criminal 
powers with the single exception of 
capital punishment. Ghulam Ali Khan 
died without leaving any children be- 
hind and Byed Fateh Ali Khan (son 
of Byed Asad Ali Khan, the elder bro- 
ther of Ghulam Ali Khan) succeeded 
him to the State of Banganapalle. 

Byed Fateh Ali Khan ruled the 
Banganapalle State for thirty years ; but 
the State was badly involved in finan- 
cial difficulties towards the olbss of his 
administration and the interference 
of the British power again became 
necessary. The Madras Government 
took charge of the administration on 
February 1, 1906 ; and on the demise of 
Nawab ByedFateh Ali Khan Bahadur, 
on the 22nd of April, 1906, he was 
succeeded by his eldest sou, H.H. Syed 
Ghulam Ali Khan Bahadur, the present 
ruler of Banganapstlle. 

The present Nawab was formally 
installed by Sir Arthur Lawley, the 
then Governor of Madras, on December 

19,1908; and during the intervening 
period of over three years the Btate was 
administered by Mr. J. C. Moloay> 
I C.S., as Assistant Political Agent. 
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Nawab Syed Ghulam Ali Khan 
Bahadur, the present Nawab of Banga- 
napalle, was born in 1878 and educated 
in English, Persian, Hindustani and 
other languages under the able tutor, 
Khan Bahadur Ehaja Akbar Hussain, 
who is now his successful Dewan. 
Mr. Molony began the work of organis- 
ing the several departments of the 
State during the short period he was 
in charge of it. The young Nawab, 
with the help of his Dewan, introduced 
valuable reforms in the several depart- 
ments and considerably improved the 
condition of his subjects. 

Education has made rapid progress 
in the State ; and instead of the two 
schools that existed in 1906, we now 
find about forty more primary schools 
scattered over a number of villages in 
the State. The masses are taking a 
genuine interest in the schools and 
there are also two Girls’ schools for 
Mahomedan and Hindu girls in the 
town of Banganapalle. 

The Police force is doing efiicient 
work ; and, as can bo seen from the 
Administration Reports of the State, we 
find a marked fall in the crime, which is 
due to the activity of the force in the 
preventive field. It must be added to 
the credit of the department that the 
detection of crime is also progressing 
well. 

The discipline in the State Jail is 
very satisfactory and there has seldom 
arisen the necessity for punishing 
the convicts for misconduct. The 
prisoners turn out useful work in the 
jail garden, in the State Weaving 
Factory and in the arts in which some 
of the criminals are proficient. 

The medical help rendered by the 
State to its subjects is also noteworthy. 
There is a well-equipped Hospital at 
Banganapalle which is resorted to by 
a large number of patients. The Chief 
Medical and Sanitary Ofl&cer, Khan 
Bahadur Khaja Mohammad Hussain 
Saheb, is very popular in the town 
and in the mofussil. He treats pa- 
tients free and his sympathetic attention 
has endeared him to all. 

The State possesses forests on the 
slopes of the Erramalais and the Nal- 
lakonda Hills covering about 90 square 
miles, of which 16 square miles are 


reserved. Though there are no trees 
of considerable height in the forests 
yielding valuable timber, large quanti- 
ties of fuel, green leaves for 
manure and other minor products are 
obtained from them All the waste 
lands of the State and Poramboke 
lands with water supply are controlled 
by the Forest Department and they 
are classed as portions of the reserved 
area, from which the removal of 
Tangedu bark, grass and leaf manure 
etc. is forbidden. The large palmyra 
tope at Gulamaliabad which yields 
good timber and some oasuarina plan- 
tations and fruit- bearing gardens are 
also entrusted to the Forest Depart- 
ment, which has been making the 
necessary improvements and experi- 
mentally cultivating several fruit trees 
from other parts of India. 

H. H. the Nawab and his Dewan, 
Khaji Akbar Hussain Saheb, have been 
sparing no pains in the establishment 
of useful industries in the State. 
Mr. M.H.P. Ghatalah has been of 
great help to theiu in organising and 
conducting many industries. The one 
object of the sympathetic ruler in 
establishing these industries is to pro- 
vide adequate work for the willing 
poor, whose suffering he has ever been 
on the alert to relieve. The first sign of 
the industrial regeneration of the 
Banganapalle State \was noticed in 
1912 when the ruler of Banganapalle, 
with a determination to introduce the 
silk industry in his State, sent out Mr. 
Ghatalah for studying the sericultural 
operations then in progress in differ- 
ent parts India. Mr. Ghatalah 
with his characteristic alacrity studied 
the industry at Pusa, Bombay and 
C’alcutta and in the State of Mysore. 
In 1913 the old mulberry farms were 
extended and two more added. 

Mr. Ghatalah studied the lac indus- 
try in the suburbs of Calcutta ; and in 
spite of the initial difficulties, he suc- 
ceeded in establishing the silk and lac 
industries and placing them on a firm 
footing because of the sympathetic 
readiness of the authorities to make all 
the necessary sacrifices for the relief 
of poverty in the State. 

In 1913 carpet-making was added to 
the existing industries of the State to 
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provide for tht^ poor Gbo-ha women, 
widows and others. Tlu; weaving fac- 
tory of the is also working 

satisfactorily and the services of an 
expert from Seranipore were sc3c;ured, 
who taught the local weavt'.rs the 
manufacture of good 'rurl^isli and 
honey-comb towels, carpets and such 
other fineries in the art of weaving. 
The weavers of the State are now (]uite 
used to the fly-shuttle loom. 

In 18911 the floods of tlu) river 
Zurroru, which divides the town of 
Banganapalle into its two portions, 
known as Khasha and Kondapet, 
washed off the portion of the Khasha 
adjoining the river. IMiere \^ere no 
floods again till Octoher 191 (» ; but the 
floods of 1 OH) caused a l)rea<‘h (aV)()ut 
700 feet wide) in the bund of the big 
tank of Jolapiirain about seven miles 
from the town of I^anganapallo. Very 
serious damage was then done to the 
town of Ibinganapalle and some 
villages of the State. The total value 
of the pro})erty lost on account of the 
floods was about seven lakhs of rupees. 
The l\.)Iico force under Syed Ali Na(j[ui 
Saheb did good work during the time of 
floods; timely warnings wen* given to 
to the citizens to leave their homes 
adjacent to the river and when 
necessary the Police forcibly ejected 
people from their houses and thus 
saved their lives. Over seven hundred 
houses were lost in the town of 
Banganapalle itself. 

Thousands of the poor took shelter 
in the palace of the Nawab, who also 
fed the houseless and destitute for a 
number of days and distributed clothes, 
bed-sheets and blankets among them. 
The Nawab ministered to the sufferings 
of his poor subjects in all possib’e ways. 
He gave away to his subjects about 
fifteen acres of land near the old town 
of Banganapalle for the construction of 
houses. Khan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali 
Khan Bahadur, the brother of H. H. 
the Nawab and a member of the 
Imperial Legi.slativo Council, raised 
public subscriptions to the extent of 
about Its. 12,000/- including the 
munificent donation of Rs. 10,000/- 
from H.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The keen interest of the Nawab in 
the welfare of bis subjects is manifest 
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in every one of his actions. The Nawab 
(personally) supervises the jaraabandy 
collection in the several villages of his 


Htate and wherever he is satisfied that 
the ryots are unable to pay the dues he 
willingly grants them romissionB. It is 
no wonder that the subjects are very 


much attached to their benevolent 
ruler. 

The Nawal), as characteristic of his 
noble family, is loyal to the Briti.sh 
throne and has made contributions, 
befitting his dignity, to the cause of 
the Allies m the present European 


War. F r the fitti.ig up of the Hos- 
pital Bh p ‘ Madras ’ the Mawab gave 
lis. 1.000/- in the year 1914. In Janu- 


ary 1915 he made grants of 
Bs. 76,000/- to the Madras War Fund 
(ind of E8.25,000/-to H.E. the Viceroy’s 
Indian Belief Fund. The Bangana- 


palle Btate has been contributing 
Ks. 3ro/* per mensem for the 
maintenance of the Hospital Ship 
‘ Madras’ since April 1916; and in 
the month of December 1917 a 
contribution of Bs. 1 ,000/- was made 
to the Madras War Fund. In addition 
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to these and other eontribotioiw 
of a minor nature the State has pcw- 
cbased War bonds to the value of 
Bs 9,600/.. 

The secret of success itf the adminis- 
tration of the Banganapalle State liee 
in the Nawab’s qualities of head and 
heart and his unbounded care for the 
interests of his subjects. The Nawab 
moves freely with his subjects, who 
can personally approach him for the 
redress of grievances. The one ideal 
of His Highness, is the maximum 
happiness of his subjects. To mention 
but one instance, soon after his ascen- 
dency to the throne of Banganapalle, 
His Highness the Nawab review’ed the 
proposals that had been on the anvil 
for the settlement of the quit-rents of 
inams and introduced a uniform rate. 

Ever since he began his rule he has 
had the loyal co-operation and willing 
services of his Dewan, Khan Bahadur 
Khaja Akbar Hussain Saheb ; and it 
need hardly be added that the Dewan’s 
services have been invaluable in the 
reorganisation of the State on sound 
lines of administration. Son of Khan 
Bahadur Server Hussain Saheb, 
Khan Bahadur Khaja Akbar Hussain 
Saheb was born at Pallavarsm 
in Chingleput District in 1666 and 
matriculated from the Wesleyan Mis- 
sion High School, Madras, in 1883. 
Having subsequently passed a number 
of Special Tests, he joined the 
Banganapalle State service in 1891 
as the tutor to the sons of the late 
Nawab. After a service of three years 
in this capacity he was appointed 
magistrate of the State in 1 894 Eleven 
years later he rose to the rank of the 
Tahsildar-Magistrate ; and Mr. Molony, 
who was then in charge of the State 
as its Assistant Political Agent, has 
nothing but admiration for Akbar 
Hussain Sabeb’s work. H. E. Sir 
Arthur Lawley, the then Governor of 
Madras, and Mr. Molony fully endor- 
sed the Nawab’s happy choice of 
his Dewan in 1908. Khaja Akbar 
Hussain Sabeb’s excellent work as the 
Dewan of Banganapalle is plain from 
the Administration Beports that are 
published year after year. 

Khaja Akbar Hussain Saheb is 
a good scholar at Urdu; and his 
writings and translations have been 
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bighly appreeiatfld by the pablio for 
'iheir grecefol diction and nobility of 
fhonght. 

TbeNawab’s eldest son and heir* 
apparent Meer Ali Khan Babadnr, 
is now studying in the Mayo College, 
Ajmere. The Principal’s reports speak 
liighly of the educational career of the 


young prince, who is only 17 years of 
age and bids fair to be a worthy succes- 
sor to H.H. the present Nawab. 

The Nawab has been rendering 
substantial help to the Banganapalle 
Municipality, in the satisfactory work- 
ing of which he and his Dewan take a 
good deal of interest. 


The little State is governed on sound 
principles. By his excellent charac- 
ter, his ardent love of his subjects and 
his untiring work in their cause, the 
Nawab sets an illustrious example to 
many an Indian Prince, though the 
State he governs is comparatively small 
in extent and revenue. 



H, H. the Nawab of Baaganapalle in Lieuteaant’a uniform. 




By Kaja Kabya Prabakta, Bai Bahadur M. Muttannah, Mbroara. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES, 

The Province of Coorg, occupying 
tho sunimits of the Western Ghats, is 
the Hinallest in India, its area being 
only L0B2 square miles. It is a pictur- 
esque highland country full of wooded 
hills, deep valleys and numerous moun- 
tain torrents and waterfalls. The 
Province is bounded on the north 
by South Canara and Mysore, on 
tho east by Mysore, on the south by 
Wynaad, and on the west by South 
Canara and Malabar. The loftiest 
peak in the Province is Todiandamol, 
with an altitude of 6729 feet; Pushpa- 
giri, another peak, is 5()2() feet high ; 
and Kotel)ctta, a third |)eak, is 5376 feet 
high. Tho lowest elevations are 3000 
feet abovci the sea-level. The main 
drainage of the country is towards the 
east. 'J’he largest river is the Cauvery 
which rises in the Western Ghats on 
the slopes of tho Brahmagiri Ilill 

The geological formation of the 
mountains belongs to tho metamor- 
phic class of rocks ; chiefly granite^ 
syenite, and mica schist.. 

The capital of the Ih'ovince is 
Mercara, 3H09 feet above the sea-level. 
It has a population of 0209 inhabi- 
tants. The next largest town is 
Virarajendra})et with 8712 inhabitants. 

CLIMATE 

The climate of Coorg is temperate 
and humid. The annual rainfall ex- 
ceeds 170 inches on the Ghats; 
in the dense jungle tracts it reaches 
from 120 to 140 ; in the l)ainlH)o dis- 
tricts from 00 to 100. Mercara, the 
capital, enjoys an average rainfall of 
127 inches. In March, and April—the 
hottest months of the year — the tem- 
perature never exceeds 90o Fahr. and 
the average maximum throughout the 
jear is 80‘(*). In the coldest months, 


November and December, the 
mean temperature is 67‘7o Pahr. and 
the lowest temperature is 62o . The hot 
season commences in February and 
continues till the close of May., when 
the rainy season sets in ; and the 
South-West Monsoon prevails from 
June to October. 

HISTORY. 

The ancient annals of Coorg are 
those contained in the Kaveri Purana, 
which gives a glorious description 
of the origin of the river Cauvery 
and the country in which it rises. 
Beyond this the Puranic legends re- 
garding the origin and early history 
of the Coorgs are extremely extrava- 
gant, The traditions of the country 
are as exaggerated and untrustworthy 
as can be. 

Historically speaking Coorg (a cor- 
ruption of the Indian name Kodagu) in 
the ninth and tenth centuries was 
included in the Mysore Kingdom of 
the Gangas, whose capital wat. at 
Talakad, on the Cauvery in the south- 
east of Mysore, Under them were 
the Changalvas, who later called 
themselves kings of Nanjarajapatna 
and whose territory included the 
Hunsur Taluk in Mysore as well as 
the east and a portion of the north 
of Coorg. The Ganga power was 
subsequently overthrown by the Chol- 
as from the Tamil country, who were 
in turn expelled from Mysore early in 
the twelfth century, when Talakad was 
retaken by the Hoysalas. Their 
capital was Dwarasarnudra (Halebid in 
the Hassan district of Mysore). 
Between the Hoysalas and Changalvas, 
who owed allegiance to the Gangas, 
several fights took place before the 
latter were subdued once for all. The 
Hoysalas were succeeded by the 
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Vijayanagar Empire in the fourteenth 
century, and the Changalvas passed 
under its supremacy. They were con-, 
trolled by the Viceroy, Sri Bangarayalu,. 
at Seringapatam. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury Nanjaraja founded their new 
capital Nanjarajapatna (in 1589) ; and 
Periyaraja re-built Singapatna and 
named it Periyapatam. After the fall of 
the Vijayanagar Kingdom in the battle 
of Talikotah in 15(56, the Viceroy in 
1610 withdrew in favour of tho Mysore 
Raja, who took possession of Seringa- 
patam and conquered Periapatam 
and Bettadpur of the Changalvas, 
The rest of the country comprising 
Coorg was divided amongst petty chiefs 
called Polyagars, who were often at 
feud with one another. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, however, one Vira Raja, a member 
of the Ikeri family in North Mysore, 
came to Coorg as a Lingayat priest and 
settled in Halerinad. Though an 
alien and a Lingayat, he succeeded in 
subduing all the Coorg chieftains, who 
thereby sank to the position of mere 
landholders, and became the Baja 
of Coorg. The Baja’s descendants 
continued to be Bajas of Coorg till 
1834. The capital was removed in 
1681 by Muddu Baja, grandson of 
Vira Baja, to Mercara. 

After a long reign of 54 years Muddu 
Baja died and his eldest son Dodda- 
Virappa succeeded him with the se- 
cond son Appaji Baja at Haleri, and the 
third Nan da Baja at Horamale. Dodda- 
Virappa's reign was eventful. During 
his regime be repelled an attack by thu 
Mysore Baja, Chikka Deva Wodeyar, 
seized the Yelusavira district and won 
from Samaskara Nayaka of Ikeri a fair 
portion of the Tulu country. He died 
in 1786. 
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On ^6 death of Dodda-Virappft, his 
grandson Chikka-Yirappa ascended the 
throne. Daring his weak reign Goorg 
lost the Yelusavira district, which was 
taken by Hyder AH after he had 
usurped the Mysore throne. Subse- 
quently, however, Chikka-Virappa 
defeated Hyder*s troops in a number of 
battles and tbe honour of Coorg was 
retrieved. For Hyder promised to give 
three lakhs of pagodas, and the 
Uchingi district, which stipulation was 
not executed till after theliaja’s death. 
As Chikka Virappa had no children, 
both Muddu Raja of the Ilaleri family 
and Muddaya of the Horainale family 
ruled Coorg in good harmony. They 
demanded the immediate execution of 
the treaty, but Hyder eluded its fulfil- 
ment. The Raja thereupon recom- 
menced hostilities and forced Hyder to 
give up the districts of Paiije and Rel- 
lare in lieu of the Uchingi country. In 
1770, pn the demise of both the Rajas, 
a disputed succession between Linga 
Raja of Haleri, on behalf of Muddu 
Raja’s son Appaji, and Devappa Raja, 
grandson of Muddaya, led to the inter- 
vention of Hyder in favour of Linga 
Baja. 

He was more sucdessful this time, 
overran Coorg and placed Linga Raja 
on the throne on his consenting to 
cede the tracts of Sulya, Panje, Bellare 
and Yelusavira, and to pay a yearly 
tribute of Rs. 24,000/- Devappa Raja 
was taken as a prisoner to Seringa- 
patam, where it is said he was murdered 
together with his family. Thus the 
Horainale branch became extinct 

On Linga Raja’s death in 1780 Hyder 
Ali interned his sons, who were minors, 
in a fort in Mysore, and under pretence 
of acting as their guardian, installed a 
Brahmin Governor at Mercara with 
a Mussalman garrison. The Coorgs 
again rose in rebellion and drove the 
Muhammadans out of their country in 
1782. Two years later Tippu Sultan 
accomplished the conquest of Coorg; 
but when the Coorgs again took up 
arms in 1785, he was fully determined 
to destroy them. Tippu took up the 
command himself and reached 
Mercara with but little loss. Then 
having seized some 70,000 of the brave 
mountaineeiB by treachery, he sent 


them to Bering apatam, where he had 
them circumcised by force. The 
dejxipulated country was next parti- 
tioned amongst his officers into fiefs, 
held subject to the imperious duty of 
searching for and slaying the surviving 
inhabitants In 1 788, however, Virara- 
jendra Raja, son of Linga Raja, with 
his wife and brothers Lingaya and 
Appaji, effected his escape from cap- 
tivity at Periapatam ; and, placing him- 
self at the head of a Coorg rebel- 
lion. he succeeded in driving Tippu’s 
forces out of the country. The British, 
foreseeing the strategical value of 
Coorg in the impending struggle with 
Tippu, entered into an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Tirarajendra 
Raja in 1790 ; and, during the war that 
followed, tbe gallant mountaineers 
proved invaluable allies. By the^ treaty 
then concluded. Coorg was included 
in the cession forced upon Tippu, 
and tbe Raja out of gratitude ojffered 
to pay the sum of Rs. 24,000/- to the 
Company every year. For his effect- 
ual aid in supplies and transport to 
the British Government during the 
final war with Tippu (1799), the tribute, 
which the Raja hitherto paid, was 
remitted and it was settled that the 
Raja should send an elephant 
annually to the Company in lieu of 
the tribute. In 1R04 the British 
Government also transferred Panje 
and Bellare in South Canaia to him. 
The last years of this great Raja were 
sullied by acts of blood-thirstiness and 
hideous atrocities. 

I'he death of his favourite Ranee 
without heirs rendered him unhappy 
and soured his temper ; and he could 
scarcely be free from the cruel sus- 
picion that some traitors were con- 
spiring against his own life. During 
his paroxysms of sanguinary rage he 
committed terrible massacres. At last 
Viraraja, whose mind had long before 
this become deranged, died in 1809 
without male heirs, leaving his favou- 
rite daughter Devammaji as Ranee 
The Sode Raja who had married 
Rajammaji, daughter of Viraraja by his 
first Rani, was to act as Dewan during 
the minority of Devammaji. 

The brother of the late Raja, Linga 
Raja, however gained the support of 
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the Coorgs to his claim as Regent, 
instead of the Bode Raja who was 
induced to retire into his own country. 
And finally, having likewise deluded 
the youthful Devammaji to consent to 
his appointment as Regent, he got the 
consent of Dr. Ingledew, tbe then 
British Agent, to become the Regent 
in place of Sode Raja. Ho ruled bis 
subjects with an iron hand Ho 
fleeced his subjects for gold, and died 
after eleven years of rule in 1820 
He is, however, known as the best 
revenue administrator. He had the 
paddy , lands measured, and a very 
elaborate rticoid of rights drawn up, 
composed of doeinnonts (uilled ‘ Shist,’ 
in which all the holdings wore regis- 
tered with great detail and accuracy. 
In fact, it is only tbe settlement of 
1812 wlii(di is being now re[)lace(i by 
the prosonL re-sottleiuent. Innga Raja 
was su<;ceoilo(l )>> liis sou Vira Raja, a 
youth of tvvonl.y, given to sensuality 
and crnolty. Among his victims were 
all the members of the famili(»s of his 
predecessors including Devammaji. 

These cruelties of Vira Raja hastened 
his downfall. Mr. ('asamajor. Resident 
in Mysore, went to Mercara to warn 
the Raja most earne^stly and positively 
against his inhuman ways. At last 
in 1882, evidence of treasonable 
designs on tbe Raja’s part led to 
active interhjrence by tbe British. A 
British force under Brigadier Lindsay 
marched into (’oorg in 1884; but the 
Raja without putting up any fight 
surrendered to tbe Political Agent, Col. 
Fraser, with the army in tbe same 
year. The Ckiorgs were generally dis- 
posed to facilitate the British occu- 
pation of the country. The Raja’s 
Dewan Kunta Basava, a Badaga of 
the lowest extraction who had risen 
from a menial’s jiost to the Dewanshi)) 
under Ijinga Raja and who under 
Vira Raja also retained his post, mot 
with a tragic fate after the seizure of 
the capital ; and Vini Kaja was 
deposed. 

On the deposition of the Raja, Col. 
Fraser hold a Diirhar of the headmen 
of the Coorgs and called upon them to 
express their wishes without appre- 
hension or reserve in regard to the 
form of administration, which they 
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desired to be established for the future 
government of the country. "[ly^Le 
chieftains unanimously asked for the 
cbtablishrnent of tVie British Govern- 
ment and wished to be ruled in future 
by the same laws and regulations 
which prevailed in the Company s 
dominions. Col. Fraser thereupon 
issued the proclamation of the annexa- 
tion of Coorg in the following words : 

‘ Whereas u is the unanimous wish 
of the inhabitants of Coorg to be 
taken under the Jhitisli Government, 
His Kxcelleney tlie Kight Honourable 
the (j()vernor-G(‘.ncial has been pleased 
to n^solve that the territory here to- 
foregovorned by Viramjendra Wodeyar 
shall l)e transferred to tiie Honourable 
Company. 

“ Tlie inhabitants are hereby assured 
that they shall not be subjt‘cted to 
native rule, tluit their civil and reli- 
gious Usages wiii be. respected, and 
the greatest desire will be shown by 
the Britisli Government to augment 
their security, comfort and liappiness.” 

After a short stay in Mercara the 
Kaja had to leave under an escort to 
Bangalore, where he was handed over 
to the charge of tiie ^ ’uiumissioper of 
Mysore on the i‘Ath May J8d4. From 
Bangalore the ex-Kaja proceeded to 
Vellore and linally to Benares. A 
monthly [lension of six thousand rupees 
out of the. Coorg revenues was 
assigned to bin.. I’he ihitish Govern- 
ment conliscated the money deposited 
in Government Securities hy his uncle 
Dodda Viraraja. Jhit being still in 
possession of enormous wealth, he 
‘ kept up a secret correspondence with 
Coorg through paid agents and caused 
no little anxiety to the English 
Government in (^oorg. 

At last convinced of the hopelessness 
of ever ixigaining his principality, in 
1852 he obtained permission from Lord 
Dalhousie to visit Fngiand with his 
beloved daughter* Gauranima who was 
then ten years old. After reaching 
the English shores he permitted his 
daughter to be baptised. At her 
Baptism by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury on the ;^0th June 1852. Queen 
Victoria stood sponsor and gave her 
the name \ictoria.’ Feeling sure of 
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the lioyal favour now, the ex>Baja 
lodged in the Chancery Court, a suit 
against the East India Company for the 
recovery of Rs. 6,80.000/-, the inherit- 
ance of his cousin, the interest, of 
which lip to 1838 he drew through 
Messrs. Binny and Company in Madras. 
The suit dragged on a weary course till 
1858. when the Government of India 
was transferred to the Crown and the 
suit failed. The Coorg Princess, 
Victoria Gauraihma. wa*s first placed 
by the Queen in charge of the wife of 
Major Drummond and then entrusted 
to Sir John Login. She afterwards 
married an English officer and died 
very early, on the Ist of April 1861. 
Her husband and children afterwards 
mysteriously disappeared and were 
never heard of again. 

A year before, in J863, Viraraja had 
died and was buried in the Kensai 
Green Cemetery. 'I'hus ended the 
Royal house of Coorg, the line of the 
Rajahs of Haleri. 

When Viraraja left Mercara, he had 
a boy by name Chitrasekhara ; and, 
while he was in exile, six sons are 
said to have been born to him by 
his several wives. Of his sons, 
Chitrasekhara, Lingaraja, Soma- 
sekhara, Virahhadra, Nanjunda, 
Muddu Raja and Fadinaraja the first 
and the two last bad died early; and 
tlie others lived at Benares on a small 
stipend from the Government. 

The whereabouts of their descend- 
ants are unknown. Devammaji, the 
late Raja’s sister, who had taken 
refuge at the Residency in Bangalore 
with her husband Chanabasava during 
the war, returned to Coorg after the 
deposition of her brother. And she 
was not only restored her confis- 
cated farm, hut was also bestowed a 
monthly pension of Rs. 260/-. After 
being disappointed in bis fond hopes 
of eventually being seated on the 
Coorg throne against the wishes of the 
(3oorg headmen, Chanabasava died 
of a broken heart on the 3rd August 
1868 at his farm, leaving a son named 
Bomasekharappa and two daughters. 
The son died issueless. 

Of the other members of the Raja’s 
family, Davammaji and Niiammaji, 
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oonsitis of Dodda Virarajeodra, Mad Jflha 
palace at Nalknad assigned for theit 
residence. Devammaji died ttier# 
before 1852 and Niiammaji in 1865. 
Of the more distant female relatione 
residing at the palace at Haleri^ 

* Bajammaji, the widow of Virappa, 
the younger brother of Dodda Vira- 
rajendra, died on the 26th September 
in 1868 and Lingamma, the widow of 
Nanjundappa, brother of Virappa on 
the 8th May in the following year. 
The two brothers Virappa and Nan- 
jundappa, together with fourteen others 
of their relations met with a tragic fate, 
at the bands of theex-Raja immediately 
after the death of his father in 1820. 
Soon after the occupation of the 
country hy the British, an impostor by 
name Ambhrambara, who pretended to 
he Virappa, in the guise of a Sanyasi, 
collected a number of followers and 
raised a revolt, which was easily 
quelled. 

The so-called Coorg rebellion of 
1837 was really a rising of the Gan- 
das, a tribe on the western slope of the 
Ghats, due to the grievance felt in 
having to pay assessment in money 
instead of in kind, as a result of the 
re-transference of the districts of 
Sulya, Puttur and Bantwalla to the 
District of Canara after the annexation 
of Coorg. The rebellion headed by 
a Brahmin Dewan named Lakshini- 
narayana and the impostor Aml)hraiu- 
bara was for a time successful in 
Canara District. In Coorg the rebel- 
lion was hound to fail from the outset. 
For the Coorgs who were en bloc loyal 
. to the British Government foiled the 
attempt of the Gandas. The Coorgs 
were most abundantly commended by 
the Government for their unswerving 
loyalty : and in recognition of this 
service a portion of the recaptured 
treasure was^ divided amongst the 
Coorgs employed on the expedition. 
They were also rewarded with Jaghir 
. lands to a great extent and pension 
for three generations and with gold 
and silver medals, according to their 
merits. In ’1861 after the mutiny the 
loyalty of the Coorgs was rewarded by 
their being exempted from the Disarm- 
ing Act hy General Sir Mark Cubbon^ 
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^an Chief Commissioner of Mysore 
Coorg by ihe issue of the follow- 
ing notifieation 

26th February 1801 : “ In consideni' 
tion of tbe exalted honour^ loyalty and 
inteippidity, characteristic of this little 
nation of warriors and in recollection 
^f its conspicuous services in aid of tbe 
British Government, it is my pleasing 
duty to notify hereby, for general 
information, in virtue of the power 
vested in me by the Government of 
India, that the provisions of the Act 
commonly called the Disarming Act are^ 
not applicable to the gallant people 
of Coorg.*’ 

FORM OF ADMUflSTRATlON. 

On the assumption of Coorg by the 
British Government, the existing 
administrative organisation was as 
little interfered with as possible, and 
only such changes were introduced as 
were deemed necessary for the better 
administration of the country. 

The country was constituted into a 
separate Province under the direct 
control of the Government of India. 
The chief local authority was called 
the Superintendent of Coorg and 
invested with civil and criminal powers, 
the Chief Commissioner of Mysore 
supervising the administration of tbe 
country. 

This arrangement continued until 
the Mysore State was made over to 
the Maharaja in 1881, when the newly 
created Resident in Mysore was also 
styled the Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg and was entrusted with the 
duties of administering the country. 
The designation of the Superintendent 
was at the same time altered to that of 
Commissioner. 

Since 1881 there has been no very 
remarkable change in the main out 
lines of administration. The Province 
is now under tbe control of the 
Chief Commissioner of Coorg in direct 
subordination to the Government of 
India. In his person are combined the 
principal functions discharged in other 
provinces of India by the Local 
Government and the High Court. 

As Judicial Commissioner he is the 
highest appellate authority in the 


Province and he is the supreme 
controlling head of the Revenue, 
Police and Prisons, Public Works, 
Education, Medical, Registration and 
other miscellaneous Departments. He 
is assisted in his work by a Secretarial 
establishment in Bangalore controlled 
by the First Assistant Resident, who is 
also Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner. 

The (lommissioner who is the cliief 
local authority in the Province has his 
head quarters at Mercara. His duties, 
aided by two Assistant Commissioners, 
relate to almost every branch of the 
administration. Judicially the Com- 
missioner is the District and Sessions 
Judge On the criminal side he exer- 
cises original powers in cases punish- 
able with death; and forms the Court of 
Appeal in respect of sentences passed 
in their first class magisterial capacity 
by the Assistant Commissioner and 
the Subordinate Judge. Civilly the 
Commissioner exercises the original 
and appellate powers of a District 
Court; and his forms the principal 
civil court of original jurisdiction in 
the Province, though the bulk of the 
work has now devolved on the Sub- 
Judge, who is also empowered to try 
all original suits, and hear appeals 
transferred to him by the Commissioner. 
The Commissioner, as the local head of 
the Revenue Department, is aided by 
two Assistant ComrnissionorH and an 
officer styled the Deputy Ui reactor of 
Land Records and Agriculture. Of the 
two former, one is ordinarily a European 
member of the Indian Civil Service and 
the other a Coorg ; both are entrusted 
with specified i*evenue powers in 
particular taluks. 

The European Assistant Commis- 
sioner is also the District Magistrate 
and as such has been invested with 
extended powers to try all offences not 
punishable with death and exercises 
general snpervision over the sub- 
ordinate magistracy. 

The Coorg Assistant Commissioner 
as Divisional Magistrate has appellate 
powers, but these are personal to the 
officer holding that appointment for the 
time being. He also discharges the 
duties of Personal Assistant to tbe 
Commissioner. 


As Registrar of Coorg, the Subordi- 
nate Judge supervises the Registration 
Offices under the orders of the 
Commissioner, who is the Inspector. 
General of Registratiga. As Treasury 
Officer, he is under the general control 
of the Commissioner, and in direct 
subordination to the Comptroller, 
Indian Treasuries. The only other 
civil courts are those of the bUirope- 
an Assistant Commissioner and the 
Munsiffs of Mercara ami Virarajendra- 
pet, whoso I lowers extend to original 
suits in which the amount in disiiute 
does not exceed respectively Us. 3,000/- 
and Rs. 1,00J/-. 

CHARACTER OF LAND TENURES. 

The protracted vicissitudes to wliich 
the country was subject during the des- 
tructive invasions of Hyder Ali and 
Tippu Sultan, who at one time nearly 
extirpated the wliole of tlie population, 
have destroyed the remembrance of 
private property in land, at least that 
undoubted right by which the pro- 
prietor alienates his estate without 
restriction. The late Raja on coming 
to authority divided all the arable 
lands amongst the survivors and such 
ot the few as managed to return 
from their exile. 

The chief tenures in (-oorg arc the 
Jamywu, and the Sftgu. Mr. J)aden-l\)- 
weil describes the Jamma tenure', as 
a pro])rietary tenure, distinguished by 
paying only half the ordinnry assess- 
ment or ]is. T)/ per 100 batties (three 
acres) of land, and the land revenue 
settlemont is virtually permanent. 
Sir James Lyall, when Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Ih’ovince, held that the 
revenue payable by the Jamma ryot 
must be deemed to bo of the nature of 
a permanently fixed revenue or <j nit- 
ron t, The land is inaluiiiable but it 
can be transmitted to descendants of 
tbe same family or clan. 

M'he ordinary tenure of tlui coun- 
try is the Sagu. It is a Ryotwari 
tenure ; that is, the ryot’s right in 
the soil is entirely vested in the 
proprietor. 

Besides these two chief tenures, 
there are some lauds held as Jaghirs, 
rent free and some on the UmbU 
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tenure under which land is held at the 
reduced rates from rupee one to rupees 
three per 100 battles (three acres) ac- 
cording to the services rendered by 
the original grantee. 

In North Coorg also some of the 
patels hold Umbli lands as part of 
their remuneration for the work they 
do for the Governiuent. There is also 
the Jodi tenure, accoiding to which 
some religious establishiiients and a 
few villfl.gc headmen hold their lands 
on half assessment. 

The settlement of the Province was 
taken on hand early in 1B94; but to- 
wards the close of 1895, the scope of the 
settlement was temporarily restricted to 
a summary enhancement of the existing 
rates on ordinary wet and dry cultivation 
and the imposition of assessment on the 
excess areas discovered by the survey. 
The main object of the G overninent was 
to assert clearly the right of the State 
to enhance the assessment on Jamm i 
lands, in respeett of which a claim of 
permanent settlement had been raised 
by the holders, but disallowed by the 
Government of India. This was done 
in the face of the strongest evidence, in 
form of the Jamma tenure being a 
permanent one, and in opposition to 
opinion clearly and unequivocally ex- 
pressed and recorded by such high 
authorities on land tenure as Hir James 
Lyall and J^adt^n-l^iwell. This arbi- 
trary act of tiie Governiuent gave rise 
to bitter complaints and wide-spread 
discontent winch as yet has n(.»t died 
out. The people still hope that a sense 
of justice and fairplay will prevail 
and the permanent tenure be restored ; 
for such is their unbounded confidence 
in the righteousness of the British 
Government. 

PEOPLE. 

The total population fell from 
180,607 in 1900 to 171,976 in 19H. Of 
these, Hindus number 1 MB, 922, Mussal- 
mans 13,143, Christians M,55;h Aninnsts 
19,227, flains 97 and l^arsis 34. The 
Animistic population rose during the 
decade by 15,992, while the Hindus 
decreased by 20,895 owing to the 
fact that many returned as Hindus in 
1901 were shown as Animists in 1911. 
The population is always fluctuating 


as during certain seasons of the year 
coolies from the Madras Presidency 
and Mysore, numbering about 45,586 
annually immigrate into the province 
for work in the coffee estates and in 
the Department of Public Works. 

Numerically speaking, the most 
important tribes in the province are : 
the Coorgs (38,886), Holeyas (21,477), 
Yeriivas (15,338), Vakkaligas (10,576), 
Gandas (12,994), Lingayats (7,668), 
Kurubas (7,373), and Mappillas (7,196). 
There are a few Brahmins. The main 
occupation of the inhabitants is 
agriculture, fully 144,469 inhabitants 
being dependent for their living on it. 

Of the various peoples inhabiting 
Coorg, the Coorgs proper and Yeruvas, 
their former hereditary predial slaves 
now free, are the two distinctive' 
classes. The original home of the 
latter was Wynaad, with which they 
still maintain relationship. The 
Coorgs form a remarkable High- 
land clan, free from the rigid tram- 
mels of caste and superstition ; and they 
have a manly bearing, dignified self- 
assertion, and pride of race, so natural 
to men who have been from time im- 
memorial lords of the soil. Scientific in- 
vestigation has now shown that ethno-^ 
logically they are among the superior 
races. Their social institutions are 
dilierent from those of the tribes 
around. The Coorgs speak a Dravidian 
language, but this does not necessarily 
indicate thnt they are of Dravidian 
origin. For, as Sir T. H. Holland says 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for 1901, part III, “all those 
who speak Dravidian languages are 
not necessarily of the same race, any 
more than those who speak Aryan 
languages are immediately related by 
blood. For all these — religion, social 
institutions and language — may under- 
go most thorough changes without any 
appreciable infusion of foreign blood 
and consequent variation in physical 
characteristics.*’ He says further that 
the somatic characteristics of the 
Coorgs, such as stature, nasal index, 
comparative length of upper limbs, 
facial angle and colour of the skin 
mark them off' with unmistakable 
distinctions from other races who 
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speak Dravidian languages, and slidW' 
less evidence of aboriginal blo6d 
than even the Brahmins of the 
Madras Presidency. Col. Wilks, in his 
History of My sort, Vol. II, says that 
the Coorgs are descended from the 
conquering armies of the Kadamba 
Kings. And this conclusion is sup- 
ported by their tradition, dress and 
customs. The Coorgs themselves claim 
to be Kshatriyas ; and they are regarded 
as such by the other classes. Unfor- 
tunately all traces of an authoritative 
account of their original and early 
history, which undoubtedly existed, 
were destroyed during the wide-spread 
devastation to which the country 
was subjected by the Muhammadan 
invaders towards the close of the 
18th century. They, are distinguished 
from other South Indian races by the 
national dress of both men and women. 
The clothing of both the sexes is 
full, covering all the limbs except the 
feet; and the full dress of a male 
includes a dagger Stuck on the folds of 
the sash wound around the waist and 
a broad-bladed curved knife, bigger 
than the Nepali Kukri, hung on the 
back in a strong clasp. The peculiar 
feature of the clothing of women is the 
long hanging bead-kerchief and the 
manner in which the folds of the sari 
are gathered at the back, instead of at 
the front as among the other Hindu 
women. 

The animistic tribes need no des- 
cription, as their customs and habits 
are identical with those of their kins- 
men living elsewhere. The religion 
of the Coorgs proper is Hinduism 
without any of its later caste-growths 
and they occupy the second place 
among the caste systems of India. 

LANDED ARISTOCRACY AND 
NOBILITY. 

The fierce wars which the Muham- 
madan rulers of Mysore waged against 
the country and the wholesale deporta- 
tions carried out by them exterminated 
the landed aristocracy in the country; 
and subsequently the Bajas discouraged 
the growth of large landed estates. 
So, in the sense in which the term is 
understood elsewhere, aristocracy and 
nobility do not exist in Coorg. There 
are a few big landholders and petty 
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who ate, as such, acknow- 
li%ed by the Govemiiietit and the 
peo|>le, as public leaders ; but they owe 
Veiqr little of the influence they exer- 
eiseto heredity. 

BDUCATION. 

During the rule of the Bajahs in- 
struction was imparted to the people 
in Pathashaias usually presided over by 
Brahmins ; but the standard expected 
or required was not high consisting as 
it did of reading, writing and simple 
arithmetic* Since the advent of the 
British, education, both elementary and 
secondary, received much encourage- 
ment. Vernacular schools all over the 
Province and a Central English School 
at the capital under a European Head* 
master were established. 

According to the last Census Keport 
17,443 individuals (10%) were literates 
against 14,007 (8%) during the previous 
decade. Of the literate persons, 7,715 
or 44.23% were Coorgs proper who 
comprise only 19*37% of the total 
population. 'Phere was an important 
increase of 907 in the number of literate 
women (‘2*100%), chiefly Coorg women. 
The educational institutions of the 
country fall under two main heads, 
namely public and private. Under the 
former are classed all Government 
schools maintained from Imperial 
funds and Board schools maintained 
from local revenues; and Mission and 
other schools receive aid from public 
funds. 

There are no colleges in Coorg, but 
a sum of Ks. 2,396/- was spent on 
scholarships in arts and professional 
colleges during the year 1911'12. 
There are three secondary schools 
with hostel accommodation, of which 
the one at Mercara, under a European 
Head-master, prepares students for the 
Madras Secondary School Leaving 
Certificate Examination. The Govern- 
ment also maintains a Normal School 
for the training of primary school- 
masters. 

FAUNA. 

The dense and lofty forests of the 
country give shelter to and sustain a 
very great variety of animal life. The 
forests of Coorg contain a larger 


number of wild animals than is to be 
found in any other part of India of 
similar extent. The elephant, bison, 
sambur, and spotted deer abound, 
particularly in the well-preserved 
forests on the eastern and southern 
borders. 

The rivers in Coorg teem with fish of 
many varieties ; and shooting, angling, 
netting and basketing are the usual 
methods of fishing. The queen of the 
Coorg fishes is the lady-fish. Next in 
s ze and excellence is the black-cat fish 
chiefly found in tanks. Others are the 
black Murl or Bare Minu, the painted 
Murl, the Black Dhock, the J^ainted 
Ubock, the stone leech, the Manincha, 
the Indian Trout, the Banded Gold-fin 
and the Silver fish. Amongst the smaller 
varieties are the bitter liype, the Koile, 
the Kumbala-kotte, the l‘onakini, and 
the Avari. Of the shells there are 
three species of the genus Uriio, two 
species of genus Helix, the genus 
Melania, the genus Paludina, the 
Cyrena Malaccensis and the Cyclo- 
phorus cxcellens. 

Birds of almost every tribe arc plenti- 
ful throughout the country. Amongst 
the birds of prey, the Horn-bill is the 
largest. It is upwards of 4 feet in 
length and black on the holly, chin, 
wings, tail and back, the rest being 
white. The curved large bill is ver- 
million above, with a black central line, 
and yellowish on the sides, the lower 
mandible being whitish and the base 
below the eye black. It is a very slow 
but omnivorous bird of prey. The next 
in size is the high-soaring vulture 
which lives in rocky crevices on the 
tops of mountains. The Garuda or 
Brahmin kite is frequently seen. The 
most common ones are the Pariah 
kite, the Sparrow Hawk, and the 
Eestral Falcon. 

Of the owls there are only two 
kinds, one bigger than the other. 
There are about five kinds of 
Insessores. Amongst the Sissirostres, 
there is the gregarious Bee- eater of 
both the larger and the smaller green 
variety, the Goat-sucker. Amongst the 
beautiful Tragonidse, there is the Har- 
pactus fasciaties or Malabar Trogan of 
splendid plumage and the Indian roller 
or Blue Jay in its brilliant light blue 
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plumage. Amongst the scan sores or 
climbers are the parrots which are very 
numerous and of all colours. The 
large green species (Palmornis torqua^ 
with a rose-coloured ring round 
its neck, is for its docility and power of 
imitations most valued. Of the wood- 
peckers there are two species one with 
rufous speckled plumage and red crest 
and the other black and large. There 
are black cuckoos and red- winged 
crested cuckoos. Of the suctorial birds 
there are the small purple hone^y-sucker 
and the elegant Indian hoopm. Of 
the tri»>e Dentirostres, the common 
ones are the Malabar Wood- shrike, the 
black-lieado9 cuckoD* shrike, the orange 
menivet, the Drarigo and tlm Paradise 
b ly-catcher. Tlu^ thrushes with their 
sweet notes imd their pretty plumage 
are nunieruiis and of many species. 
1 lie Isilgiri lihutk bird, or tJioBhima- 
raja is the Coorg Nightingale, with its 
sweet, varied and jiowerful song. 
Of the same family are the southern 
Simitar Babbler ami the Jilack-naped 
Indian Oritile reniai kahlefor its gedden 
j)lnmage. Jhdhul of a larger 

variety and hotter hue than tliat of tlie 
plains is very common; so also the 
Sailor-bird. Amongst the tribe of (.oni- 
rostTtHy the most common is the crow, 
which is less numerous than in the 
low country. T.<ess freijuont are the 
common Indian Magpie, and the 
Mynahs both largo and small. 3'here 
are several species of larks, rather 
common in Coorg. Of the liasores or 
Scrapes, Coorg has a goodly variety of 
pigeons of which the blue pigeon is 
the most common ; and the Peacock, 
the Jungle fowl, the Partridge, the 
Quail and the Crow pheasant are 
found chiefly in hamhoo jungles. 

The cattle of Co )rg are of a very 
mediocre breed, better in the north 
and east than in the centre and the 
south-west. Inattention to the hi’ced 
of cattle is universal in the ccumtry. 
The buffaloes thrive very well in 
Coorg, but the existing breed is an 
inferior one. Hogs and dogs are 
amongst the short list of domestic 
animals of Coorg. The poultry are 
reared in some quantity. There are no 
horses, except those belonging to the 
well-to-do classes, as the few wretched 
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ponies that are to be met with scarcely 
deserve to be classed as such. These 
ponies are used as beasts of burden by 
Mussalnians, during the very heavy 
rainy season, (followed by the intense- 
ly cold months of November, 
December and January). Sh«ep, goats, 
asses and even dogs of superior breed 
do not thrive. 

FLORA. 

The whole of (k)org is clothed with 
stately forests It is however in the 
Ghats that trees attain their greatest 
magnitude and produce timbers of 
|)rodigious size The eastern portion 
ol the country towards the plains of 
Mysore presents a wide extent of forest 
containing trees of the most valu- 
able kinds. J^amhoos in all their 
varieties couiposcj a large jjart of the 
deciduous forests. Kattan of various 
sizes is found in the ever-green forests 
of the Ghats. 

In the Ghats the most important 
species met with are, Hopea purirflore^ 
Dysixylm (white cedar), Xylia dolabri- 
foinisj Calophyllum and Jack and in 


the deciduous forest the most valuable 
are Teak, Rose- wood, Ptervearpus^ 
and Terminalias. 

In the eastern parts Sandal is abun- 
dant, and next to Mysore, Coorg is 
the largest sandal-wood producing 
country in India, yielding an annual 
revenue of over two lakhs of rupees. 

Bice is the staple food crop of 
Coorg and forms the only cereal crop 
in Coorg. The species most com- 
monly cultivated is the large-graiued 
(doddo batta) ; a finer variety is the 
small-grained (sanna batta). There 
is yet another kind which is red and 
called ‘ Kesari batta \ The culti- 
vation of Cardamoms was formerly 
second in importance only to that of 
rice. During the last thirty years it 
has been much neglected owing to the 
slump in prices. Coffee is extensively 
produced in Coorg and its cultivation 
forms the chief industry of the Pro- 
vince. Though at the end of the last 
century and the beginning of the pre- 
sent one, the prospects of coffee plant- 
ation were very gloomy, there is a 


decided improvement of late. Tbe 
recent contraction in the area of oblti* 
vation is due to the fact that 
slump in coffee has forced out of culti- 
vation much of the utterly unsuitable 
land cultivated in the days of coffee 
boom. The plantain is coznmonly 
grown all over Coorg in the neigh- 
bourhood of dwelling houses. 

The celebrated Coorg oranges are 
abundant in South Coorg. Dry grains 
such as ragi, horse gram, togari (eajanm 
indicens) and avare (dolichos lablab) 
are grown in sufficient quantities in 
parts adjoining the left bank of the 
Cauvery in the north east. Rubber 
cultivation has recently been intro- 
duced into the country with some 
measure of success. The cultivation of 
Cinchona has proved unprofitable. 

TRADE. 

The chief imports are ragi, gram, 
rice, pulses, live-stock, sugar, salt, oils, 
piece-goods, cutlery and all kinds of 
hardwares. The principal exports are 
coffee, cardamoms, rice, oranges, timber, 
sandal- wood and hides. 




By Eao Sahib H. Krishna Sastri, B.A., Assistant AucHiKOLoGiCAL Suvkrintbndent 

FOR Epigraphy, Madras. 


Epigraphy defined- 

Epigraphy is a science which deals 
with the study of the inscriptions of a 
country with a view to reconstruct the 
past history of that country. In India 
where the sources for early history 
are so few and uncertain, Epigraphy 
becomes the chief, if not the only, basis 
on which any genuine account of the 
country could be built up. Dr. Fleet 
in Vol. *II of the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, pp. 1 — B7, has contributed an 
elaborate and immensely valuable 
article regarding the achievements of 
Epigraphy in India, since its inception 
about a century ago. Mr. J. Ramayya 
Pantulu, B.A., B.L., has also read a very 
learned and instructive paper on 
‘Inscriptions* for the 1911 session of 
the South Indian Association, Madras. 
Other eminent Euro])ean scholars 
working in the field of Indian 
Epigraphy have expressed tlieir opinion 


ConBarYation and oolleotion of 
Insoriptions. 

The general trend of opinion of these 
scholars so far as South Indian Inscrip- 
tions and their study are concerned, 
appears to be that conservation and 
collection of the available materials 
must, in any case, precede the scien- 
tific editing of the same. The definite 
lines, on which these have to proceed, 
have yet to be properly defined. 

ConserYation. 

While some of the moveable epi- 
graphical monuments nuch as ins- 
cribed slabs, pillars and images have 
been indiscriminately, and perhaps 
also indiscreetly, removed to museums 
and public offices for preservation, 
the permanent documents on rocks 
and temple- walls are utterl y nc^^lected 
and allowed to detej i<jrato. 1C von 
the powerful Ancient AJ on ui nun ts 


graphical monuments under its wings 
of protection, to the fullest extent 
desirable. Nor has the conservation of 
the epigraphical records, on which so 
much of the history of India depends, 
received from the de})artmental autho- 
rities concerned so much attention 
as Archtuology and its sister subject 
Arcbitectuie. In Southern India 
especially where epigraphs are count- 
ed by the thousand, not by tens or 
hundreds as in the north, the work 
of con ei vaLion becomes still more 
imperative and necessarily also more 
extensive. Under such circumstances 
it would be most deplorable if even a 
scrap of inscription is treated with 
conteiifpt merely because the temple in 
which it is found, or the insignificant 
rock o]i which it is engraved, doc,s not 
preS(Mit siiHicient artistic attractions 
to justify its conservation. 


Collection. 



'I'lie first step in the pul>lica- 
ti ni of th(^ tipigraphical mato- 
iial, after iL has l)een thus 
'.afe guard(*(l from the rt^acli 
of viindalistic* hands, is its study 
m an uj) to-date scientific me- 
iliod. The Aladras lljpigra- 
jdiical DepartiiKiiit which lias 
ocien in existenc.c for the last 
i.U) ycai-s has been regularly 
eullecting iiiCeJianie.al p;tpcr- 
e'^Lain])ag(;s of insci'iptions 
from winch a hiisurcly study 
of the (bxonnents is (piite 
easy. The dillerent luethodB 
of taking the paper-estam- 
pages are explained in an 


now and then regarding the methods Act, so generously ushered into exist- annexure to the Madras Government 
to be adopted for the progress of Indian ence under, the regime of Lord Curzon, Order No. 1032 Public, dated the 5th 
Epigraphy. bas not eflectively brought these epi- November, 1910. 
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Pnblioation ; South IndioB fnaoriptiont 
and Epidraphia Indioa. 

The numerous inscriptions on stone 
and copper available in Southern 
India are being regularly secured 
year after year by the Madras 
Epigrapbical Department during its 
seasonal tours, the places for work 
being selected either from report or 
from published lists of antiquities. 
In the voluminous collections thus 
made we see that while some of the 


matter of the other less suitable 
material is collated and thoroughly 
absorbed in the course of editing the 
former. Short epigraphs of immediate 
interest both on stone and copper 
are also occasionally distributed among 
Indian and European scholars for 
publication in the Epigraphia Indioa, 
a quarterly journal issued as a supple- 
ment to the Indian Antiquary under 
the authority of the Government of 
India. 



THB COPPER PLATES STRUNG ON RING WITH SEAL (THESE BELONG 
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dynasties are very largely represented 
others have only very few records 
relating to them. Critical texts and 
translations of these historical docu- 
ments are published, though neces 
sarily slowly, in the volumes of South 
Indian Inscriptions, of which Vols. I 
and II (Parts 1 to 6) and 111 (Parts! 
and 2) have been issued so far. It is 
not, however, understood that all the 
inscriptions copied could be transcrib- 
ed and translated in three volumes. A 
very large percentage of the records 
are seriously damaged or are frag- 
mentary. Some are so full of mis- 
takes that the time spent in mending 
them might as well or better be devoted 
to the study of more useful and read- 
able records. This is what is actually 
attempted to bo done in the pages of 
the South Indian Inscriptions, that 
while the well-preserved epigraphs are 
all printed without exception, the 


Epigraphioal records and connected 
historical accounts of Southern India 

In editing the inscriptions referred 
to in the previous paragraph, the 
student of Epigraphy must first 
try to get himself fully acquainted 
with all the material that has 
been already published in the parti- 
cular line of enquiry on which he is 
engaged, before he can venture to ex- 
press his own views thereon in print. 
In this research work, as perhaps 
elsewhere, it is highly important to 
note that while full attention has to 
be paid to the collection of facts, 
generalisations and definite conclusions 
are to be reduced as far as possible to a 
minimum. Critical texts and transla- 
tions must be made of the inscriptions 
that are taken up for publication. 
Paleography, Orthography, Lexico- 
graphy, Geography and Chronology, 
together with other matters of social, 


religious and political iaiieleA* .1^ 
must form the chief items of III 
an inscription. These are to bb {ulljr 
discussed in the introductory |i(^ 
which serves as a preface to the follow- 
ing critical text and translation of tUe- 
document. When all available records- 
of a particular dynasty are thus care* 
folly edited, it may be possible with 
the help of local tradition, literature 
and chronicles to draw up, as far as- 
could be, a connected historical ac- 
count of that particular dynasty. Other 
dynasties too have to be similarly 
worked op before attempting anything 
like a constitutional history of Sou- 
thern India, in which many dynasties 
ruled side by side, but all under certain 
admitted principles of sound adminis- 
tration. 

General survey of the available 

epigraphical dccuments of Eouthern 
India. • 

The Asoka Edicts at Jaugada in the 
Ganjoni district, Siddapura in the 
Chittaldr cog district of Mysore and 
Maski in the Baichur district of the 
Nizam’s Dcminions are quite well 
known. The important Buddhistic 
records discovered by Mr. Bae during 
his excavations at Bhattiprolu in 
the Guntur district have brought 
to light certain epigraphical records 
which are assigned by Dr. Bfihler 
to the 3rd century B. 0. — just a- 
few decades after the Asokan Edicts — 
and register the gifts of crystal caskets 
for the relics of the Buddha. These 
might be said to be the earliest indige- 
nous monuments of Southern India. 
The next earliest epigraphical curiosi- 
ties are the Brahmi inscriptions engrav- 
ed at inaccessible heights in the 
caverns on the hills of Madura and 
Tinnevelly. It is inferred from a cur- 
sory study of their position and sur- 
roundings that these desolate caverna 
must have once been the sites of 
Buddhist monasteries or centres of 
Jaina religious school. Figures of 
Jaina ascetics with labels out- 
below them in later Vatteluitu 
character are often found on the 
walls of these caverns. For a full 
description of them reference may ;be 
made to the Madras Beports on Epi- 
graphy for the years 1907 to 1910. 
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SgeiitodoeiimeQto of the Aadhras of the 
fleet i^d eeoond oentories of the Chtis- 
ti«a Brattre distributed over the nor- 
thern districts of the Presidency and 
Mysore. Ewly Gangs, Eodamba, Pol- 
lava, Ghola and Vijayanagara records 
with those of several other minor dy- 
nasties, bring the period of stone ins- 
criptions almost down to the beginning 
of the British occupation of Southern 
India. 

Copper Plates. 

Among the copper-plate documents 
the earliest belong to the time of 
the Pallavas, the political successors 
of the Andhras and are written in 
the Prakrit language. Next come 
the later Pallava Copper-Plate 
Grants and the numerous records 


Ghola I, preserved in the University 
Museum at Leyden. The former 
consists of twenty-one plates strung 
on a massive ring and the latter of 
3 plates similarly strung on a ring. 
A more bulky copper plate docu- 
ment of the Ghola ^ing Bajendra 
Ghola 1, written on thirty-one copper 
plates bound by a huge copper 
ring, was discovered at Tiruvalangadu 
near Arkonam in the year 1905. A 
fine copper plate document of the 
Pandyas which gives their earliest 
history, is preserved in the British 
Museum, London. Two similar docu- 
ments were purchased for the Govern- 
ment Museum, Madras, at Sinnamanur, 
a village in the Madura district. The 
later copper plate grants are mostly of 
the time of the Vijayanagara Kings. 


Their Contents. 

Inscriptions mostly deal with charity- 
endowments to temples, Brahmanas, 
or professional experts ; but rarely we 
also come across records which relate 
to other features of national life, 
constitution and literary activity, which 
are of very great importance to the 
general history of the country. Most 
of such extraordinary documents with 
respect to the contents registered in 
them, uro fully noticed in the Epigra- 
phical Reports, drawn upon an elabo- 
rate scheme from the time Bai Baha- 
dur V. Venkayya, who was appointed 
in 1904 as the Assistant Archieologi- 
cal Superintendent for ICpigraphy in 
Southern India. His two earlier Re- 
ports for 1899 and J900 are likewise 
full of value and interest and mark 



THB RINQ WITH SBAL OP THB BIOOBST 8ST OF COPPBR PLATES HITHERTO KNOWN. 
IT COMBS FROM TIRUVALANGADU NBAR ARKONAM AND BBLONGS TO THB TIME 
OP RAJBNDRA CHOLA I OF THB BLBVBNTH CBNTURY 


of the Eastern Ghalukyas whose Stone 
Inscriptions are almost rare. The 
Eastern Ganga records, the forged 
documents of the Western Gangas 
with some rare exceptions, and those 
of the Bashtrakutas and the Western 
Ghalukyas may be said to be suffi- 
ciently representative. The Copper- 
plate documents of the Cholas, Pan- 
dyas and Cheras are very rare. The 
so-called larger and smaller Leyden 
Plates are two copper documents 
of the Ghola kings Bajendra Ghola I 
and Bajakesari. Varman Kulottimga- 


Being portable and less subject to 
public scrutiny, the copper plate re- 
cords as a rule are more easily forged 
than stone documents. Copper plates 
considered as deeds of conveyance 
were often directly delivered to the 
donees by the grantors with a me- 
tallic seal of the king fixed on the 
ring that held the plates together. In 
some old documents, the departmental 
stamp of careful comparison with the 
original in the archives, is found repre- 
sented by the word ditham which 
stands for the Sanskrit drishtam ‘seen.’ 


them out as the productions of one who 
had piously devoted himself to the study 
of epigraphy as a labour of love. The 
Prabhachandra Epitaph at Hravana- 
Belagola, which refers perhaps to the 
earliest settlement of the .Tainas in 
Southern India ; the 'I’algundpillar Ins- 
cription. which trace.s the rise of the 
powerful dynasty of the Kadambas to 
an insignificant personal dispute be- 
tween Kakastha Varman the founder of 
that dynasty and a Pallava horseman 
at Conjeevaram; the Aihole prasasfi of 
Pulikesin II written by Ravikirti in the 
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style of Kalidasa’s BaghuVamsa ; the 
Kudimiyamalai treatise on stone com- 
posed by the royal disciple of Kudra* 
charya; the Hendaiai Pillar Inscriptions 
which contain a pruHusti of a stiuthern 
chief in high classical Tamil verse of 
about the eighth century A.D ; the 
two early Bezwada J^iilar Inscriptions, 
one of which is written in I'elugu 
verse, some centuries prior to Nannaya- 
Bhatta and the other establishing 
in Sanskrit prose the long-existing 
tradition about the connection of 
Bezwada with the epic Arjuna (also 
called Vijaya) ; the Uttararnallur Ins- 
criptions which describe in detail the 
constitution of village assemblies, the 
revenue survey and the regulation of 
taxes detailed in most of the inscrip- 
tions of the Cbola King, llajaraja the 
Tiruvalangadu Copper-lMates of the 
tinu^ of Jtajeiidra Chola I and the 
British Museum i'lates of Kajasimha 
Pandya already mentioned, may be 


referred to as a few of the thousands 
of historically interesting epigraphical 
documents of Southern India. 

Suggestions for future work 

To bring the epigraphical work of 
the Presidency to a satisfactory and 
speedy close, the work requires to be 
scientifically analysed and distributed. 
Several efficient bodies of research 
scholars with a common understanding 
as to the scheme of work and the even- 
tual goal to be reached, must be formed 
each taking up for detailed study any 
one special feature of Indian His- 
tory. Literature, in each of the 
vernaculars, must be thoroughly gone 
through and all material of historical 
interest, not excluding even the his- 
tory of the language, must be recorded. 
Sanskrit Literature, of course, must 
receive [u-imary attention since it is a 
well-known fact that even the earliest 


Dravidian Literature extant is' 
without signs of Sanskrit 
both in its contents and in its £brm< 
The great national epics, viz., the 
Bamayana and the Mahabharata, 
Puranas, the local chronicles, hero- 
ballads, vamsav<4li/t, temple accounts, 
gurtiparamparan or accounts of reli- 
gious institutions and other such 
documents must form the exclusive 
study of separate bodies of workers. 
Accounts by foreigners from the ear- 
liest times down to the latest have also 
to be taken up. These different 
bodies co-ordinating their studies with 
each other and with the results of 
Epigraphy and calling in for aid the 
evidence of Archooology, Architecture 
and NuDiismatics, it is not impossible 
in the near future and in due eburse to 
expect a comprehensive and exhaus- 
tive history of Southern India, or for 
the matter of that, of the whole of our 
Indian Peninsula. 
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By C. 

A country derives, from a widespread 
system of banking, facilities for the 
collection and distribution of capital 
according to the requirements of difler- 
ent localities. And this is a supreme 
service that is rendered by the banking 
community to the economic develop- 
ment of a nation. It is only by the 
capital commanded by the banks in 
Europe and America that enormous 
commercial and industrial enterprises 
have been rendered possible in those 
countries. For the average man bank- 
ing has very little to do with the pro- 
duction of wealth ; but when the 
economic effects of banker’s advances 
in western countries are examined, it 
will be seen how much their enterprise 
and their efforts owe their success to 
the circulating capital provided by 
banks for industry and commerce. An 
examination of the development of the 
industries of England and Amercia 
would reveal the tact that much of it 
during the last one or two generations 
is due to their banking systems. A 
very large part of the capital which, in 
the modern organisation of trade, is 
loaned through the agency of banks 
would, without the agency of the banks, 
not be loaned at all ; and the endeavour 
of individual lenders to deal with 
individual borrowers without the 
’agency of a professional intermediary, 
Buch as a bank, would result in losses 
leading to the detriment of the thrift 
and industry of the community. 

At the close of 1911 it was estimated 
that the deposits and note circula- 
tion of the banks in the United King- 
dom amounted 1,043,000,000 and 
of this sum £ 648,000,000 was lent 
to facilitate the trade of the country 
by way of advances and the discount- 
ing of bills. The total capital and 
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reserve of the banks amounted to 
£ 183,000,000. But for this help 
rendered by banks, it would not have 
been possible for men, who have 
practically started with infinitesimally 
small capitals, to bo now conducting 
huge business with enormous capitals 
and become the wealthiest men in the 
world. Now in India we are trying to 
build up capitalist industry ; and if it 
is to achieve eminence and success, it 
is necessary to ascertain the secret of 
the Western methods of production. 
The economic life of ISngland was little 
advanced until the close of the IBth 
century on account of restrictive legis- 
lation and want of mutual confidence. 
But when corporate and co-operative 
enterprise began giving birth to such 
huge undertakings as the ]^>ank of 
England, the East India and the 
Hudson Bay Companies and a mul- 
titude of joint stock companies, not 
only many economies accrued to the 
democratic structure of business, hut 
those concerns commanded better 
credit facilities. 

In his book, ‘ the Modern Bank,’ 
A, K, Fiske says: — 

“The bank is the most important 
instrumentality in the modern system 
of commerce and trade. Without it 
this system could never have been 
developed, and could not now be main- 
tained without it It makes possible 
the immense scale upon which labour 
is divided and applied to a multitude 
of processes upon which mechanical 
appliances for saving labour or in- 
creasing its effect, can be used ; upon 
which the work of transportations and 
distribution can be carried on ; and 
upon which the interchange of com- 
modities for the satisfaction of the 
wants of man can be effected. The 
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scale of co-operative activity results in 
obtaining from the natural resourct^s 
of the earth a volume of products far 
beyond what would bo conceivable 
without it ; and tliis ai>undance of pro- 
duction from human effort raises iin- 
ineasiirahly the level of human w‘e!U 
being. It has been the chief motive 
})C)wer in the advance of material 
civilization in the last century, and it 
has been made ])ossii>le by the device 
of banking.” 

Here, in a nutshell, is described the 
part played by hanks in the promotion 
of wealth. It is the increased hanking 
facilities that promote enterprise in 
the \)usiness world and thereby aid 
industrial development. That there 
is ample room for the dewelojiment of 
banking in India on Western linos 
may be seen from the fact tit at with 
the growth of commerce and industry 
within recent years there has sprung 
U}) a number of hanking in.stitutions 
solely controlled by Indian capitalists. 
Besides the three Pre.sidency Banks and 
ten foreign exchange banks there are 
about sixteexi Indian banks started 
within the past few years. The Presi- 
dency Banks have a paid-up capital of 
about 4 crores of rupees together with 
a reserve of 2i crores of rupees. Public 
deposits in these banks amount to 
about 3i crores and the private de- 
posits to al)out 35 crores. The exchange 
banks, with their head o dices in 
London and other places, employ a 
capital of about 18 million jiuLmds ; 
but it cannot be a.scertained with cer- 
tainty how much of this is employed 
for hnancing trade in India. The 
deposits in these banks may be 
estimated at about i9i crores. The 
Indian Joint Stock Banks have com- 
paratively small amounts of capital 
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and the deposits amonni to about 
]C crores. The grand total of bank 
deposits, excluding the public deposits 
of three and half crores in the Presi- 
dency Banks, is therefore 70 i crores. 
Mr. Beginald Murray, in his paper 
read before the Indian Section of the 
Boyal Society of Arts in January 1911, 
estimated that the total increase of 
deposits in banks in India within the 
last twenty years has ])een not less 
than 63 crores of rupees. 

This increase goes to prove that the 
people in the country are bringing 
out more and more of their money, 
previously utilised in other ways, for 
investment in banks. There is no 
doubt that in addition to these depo- 
sitors there is a large number in the 
Post Office Savings Banks. But the 
people who have now deposited money 
in Joint Stock Banks are still inade- 
quately small in comparison with 
the total population. 

We want to see more capital or- 
ganised and employed for productive 
purposes, such as the development of 
the material resources, industries and 
manufactures. More capital is required 
to finance the ever-growing foreign and 
home trade. The best known method 
of exploiting capital is by the extension 
of the Joint Stock Banking system, 
because it is only by this system that 
capital can be automatically concen- 
trated and distributed. An examina- 
tion into the returns of the Joint 
Stock Banks in England shows greater 
profits in the larger ones in proportion 
of their paid-up capitals than in the 
smaller ones ; and that the deposits of 
the former exceed their paid-up capitals 
by much more in comparison with the 
latter. It therefore follows that the 
profits of a hank do not depend on the 
amount of paid-up capital, but rather 
upon the relative proportion of de- 
posits to paid-up capital. The depo- 
sits of the large “ ,7oint Stock Banks 
in England have increased enormously; 
their earning capacity has likewise 
increased and consequently their 
dividends also. ” 

The fact that the banks worked on 
Western methods are increasing in 
India and that there is a tendency for 
other kindred institutions to come into 


existence is, no doubt, a significMt 
factor bringing about a prosperous era. 
The primitive system of shtbffing ap- 
pears to be gradually falling into dis- 
use, and its place is being taken up by 
banks on modem lines. 

It is difficult to contrast the banking 
system in India to-day vrith that which 
existed prior to the settlement of the 
English, owing to lack of detailed in- 
formation as to the system under which 
it was carried on by the Indian 
banker. We have no systematic records 
from which to obtain the information. 
It is difficult to trace the history of 
the higher classes of bankers during 
the periods of Hindu and Mahomedan 
rulers just as one can narrate to-day 
the origin and growth of some of the 
private hanks in London. Bankers 
have always been important members 
of Indian society. No Royal or Im- 
perial Council was complete without 
having on it a representative banker. 
The higher classes of bankers were 
invested with the powers of ministers 
of state. The land revenue, which was 
paid in kind and which could not be 
accommodated in the Royal or Imperial 
Exchequer, was collected by the state 
bankers for the purpose of convert- 
ing the same into a useful form, and 
making these resources readily avail- 
able for state purposes. Money- 
lending was not the only business 
done by them ; and the issue and dis- 
counting of bills of exchange were 
always largely engaged in, and appear 
to have been attended with but small 
loss if any. Deposits and the issue of 
paper money were also in vogue with 
them, and the profits made on deposits 
from the high rate of interest charged 
were enormous. The Indian bankers, 
according to Mr. C. N. Cooke, may be 
divided into three classes ; the City 
Shroffs; the Zillah Bankers and the 
Village Mahajans. “The first are 
chiefly engaged in exchange operations 
in dealing with the public stock, and 
making advances on securities to com- 
mercial establishments. They possess 
extensive credit throughout the coun- 
try, and comprise some of the most 
honoured names in Indian society. 
The second are the depositories of the 
monied wealth of the landed families 
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or thoir orediitorB, and hifvo 
connection with the internal 
of the country, in which they 
often found engaged directly on their 
own account, The character apd 
functions of the third are well-known. 
In the North-Western Provinoes, the- 
Village Mahajans are — owing to thw 
impoverished condition of the agriOUl- 
tural classes and to the severity of the- 
operations of the revenue laws upon' 
them — a thriving, in fact the only 
thriving, class. In Bengal, every man 
with a little spare cash is a Village 
Mahajan. Of these several classes, the 
one which is most directly useful 
to the community is the class of 
Zillah Bankers. Their close con- 
nection with the landed interests, 
and the assistance they afford 
towards the exportation of the super- 
fluous produce of the interior districts 
of the country, give a peculiar value 
to their services. They form efficient 
props to the fortunes of the landed 
families which connect themselves with 
them, and have frequently rendered 
important aid to the Government." 
The most wealthy are to be found 
settled in Calcutta, Dacca, Patna, 
Benares, Mirzapore and Bombay. 

The rates charged by these ban- 
kers appear to have been 30, 40 
or 50 per cent for the money lent 
to them, and they did not always 
stipulate for payment in coin, but often 
received the interest in the shape of 
grain or other produce. They were,, 
however, looked upon as perfect types- 
of commercial morality ; and the dis- 
honouring of Hundis was an event of 
rare occurrence with them. Their 
business was carried on by clerks hold- 
ing responsible positions in the firm. 
They were poor men, but were never 
called upon to furnish any security. 
Their remuneration was not high, and 
yet they were charged with the power 
of transacting ail business in the 
absence of the members of the firm. The 
system of account-keeping adopted by 
these bankers was so simple and 
accurate, that they could at any time 
strike the balance of a deposit account 
without any trouble. Their system 
of calculation of interest was so ac- 
curate and expeditious that it haa 
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^lioited tho admiration of soveral 
European bank managers and mer- 
ohants. 

Paper money, whether in bills or 
notes, formed only a very small propor- 
tion of the Indian circulation. Hundi or 
bill of exchange, has been known to 
Hindus from a very remote period. 
Shroffs are said to have employed cor- 
respondents in all the great towns of 
Hindustan, and even in Cashmere and 
in some parts of Persia, and they were 
ready to purchase these Hundis where- 
ever offered for discount. Notes pay- 
able to bearer on demand were prac- 
tically unknown in those days. 

Such in brief is the account of 
Indian banking prior to the advent of 
the European system, first introduced 
by the Agency Houses of Calcutta. 
Some of the European merchants of 
that city realising that rich fortunes 
could be made out of banking business 
began to open current accounts and 
began to do a regular banking business 
receiving deposits and issuing paper 
money. They also acted as agents for 
the European planters and merchants 
settled in the country. Some of these 
Agency Houses did a splendid banking 
business and their transactions amount- 
ed to several crores. But the com- 
mercial crisis at the beginning of the 
last century wrought so much havoc 
upon several of these merchant princes 
that they were compelled to suspend 
payment, and their place was taken up 
by Joint Stock Banking Companies. 
It is said that the Agra and United 
Provinces Bank, Limited, established 
in 1833, was an association formed on 
thedel)ris of the great Calcutta Agency 
Houses. This bank worked only for 
a short period, but it was afterwards 
developed and started under the style 
of the Agra Bank, Limited. 

The failure of the great Agency 
Houses of Calcutta and the consequent 
distress brought upon the country gave 
birth to the Chartered or Government 
Banks, more widely known as the Pre- 
sidency Banks of India— the Bank of 
Bengal, the Bank of Bombay, and the 
Bank of Madras. The farther treat- 
ment of the subject will be made in 
four main divisions viz : 


(1) Native Bankers. land and closely resemble the Bank 

(2) The Three Presidency Banks. England, Each of these has 


(3) English Exchange Banks. 

(4) Indian Joint Stock Banks. 

MATIYE BAEKERS. 

Native bankers, such as Nattukottai 
Chettis, sowcars and others not only 
do a large money-lending business, 
but are also receiving deposits and are 
often selling drafts for the transfer of 
funds from one point to another, as 
the internal trade of the country de- 
mands. Their operations are for the 
most part confined to the locality in 
which they do business but from time 
to time they purchase and sell Hundis 
to the English exchange banks, for 
the transfer of funds from one place to 
another. Sfune o** these hankers have 
branches in far off places, such as Rin- 
gapore, Penang. Hong Kong and Shan- 
ghai and even on the frontiers of India. 
They cannot, however, bo said to he 
doing a banking business in the sense 
in which banking is really understood, 
their business being mostly money- 
lending on the mortgage of jewellery, 
goods and other property. They also 
lend money to the agriculturists, but 
for the last few years these have been 
resorting to the Co-oiierative Banks 
for help. 

THE PRESIDENCY BANKS 

The Bank of Bengal had been 
granted a charter as early is 1809 with 
the exclusive privilege of note circula- 
tion, but this was withdrawn in 1802, 
the year in which the Paper Currency 
of India, otherwise called the Currency 
Note Issue, was introduced as a part 
of the monetary system. The Bank of 
Bombay and the Bank of Madras were 
established in 1840 and 1842 respec- 
tively. 'rhe constitution and manage- 
ment of these banks are regulated by 
the Presidency Bank Acts first brought 
into effect in 1867 and renewed in 
1876 and finally in 1907. These insti- 
tutions are large banks of deposit, 
keeping the accounts of the Govern- 
ment, the reserves of other banks, 
as well as extensive deposits and 
current accounts of the general public. 
They are in all respects similar 
to the banks in England and Scot- 
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15 to 20 branches, established in sotne 
of the principal towns in the particular 
Presidency. Their resources are 
employed in investments, advances and 
discounts, and the Banks regulate 
tho rates for these in the market. 

These Banks have no power to issue 
bank notes, that being a strict mono- 
poly of tho Government of India, con- 
trolled by the (Uirrency Department. 
''I’he connection of the Government 
with these Banks is tfmt the latter act 
as bankers for the (lovernment and 
manage the puldic debt, the Govern- 
ment always Iseepiiig a minimum 
ha ance in these hanks. According to 
the regulations . under the Act, these 
Banks arc ])revented from dealing in 
foreign e.\(dning(^s and ein|)l()ying their 
ca[>ital for husiness outside India. ^J'he 
issue and circidation of hank post bills 
form a conspicuous part of their busi- 
ness. ^J'hoir liead oHices and Boards 
of Directors are at the capital cities 
of the respective J^residencies. 

THE EXCHANGE BANKS 

The. Exchange Banks, with the ex- 
ception of a few branches of the 
Erench and other continental banks, 
can be seen throughout the East. In 
most cases, their head ofliccs are in 
London l>ut the most imjiortant of 
these banks, the National J^ank of 
India, Ltd., the ( bartered JHank of 
India, Australia and China, and the 
Mercantile Bank of India, I^td., have 
'their branches estai dished all over the 
East extending from Aden in the West 
to Yokohama in tlie extreme East. 
They attract large deposits, and supply 
that linking capital which India is so 
much in luied of. These exchange 
banks have tended to increase Indian 
trade by negotiating liills dniwn 
against shipments of merchandise from 
India Documentary credits are large- 
ly allowed, and money is remitted by 
telegraphic transfers They attract 
large deposits and at some of the im- 
portant centres they succeed in obtain- 
ing large cash balances, which in turn 
are loaned out to traders and merchants 
for financing their exports and im- 
ports. They also do considerable 
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business in discounting bills, loans on 
produce, stocks and shares, and especi- 
ally in Government paper. There is yet 
another class of business which these 
banks are accustomed to do, viz., 
Exchange. The word Exchfinge gives 
the banks their generic name with the 
public and it is their principal business, 
from which the profits of these banks at 
the close of a financial year are mostly 
derived. By Exchange we mean the 
operations in bills bought and sold — 
drawn on the different countries for the 
purpose of moving the productions of 
these countries to and from one another 
and for conducting all monetary trans- 
actions between them. 

A word of explanation may not be 
out of place as regards, the sale of India 
Council Bills, in which these Exchange 
Banks regularly deal. The Govern- 
ment of India receives its revenuo.s in 
rupees, but discharges its liabilities in 
England in gold. The Indian produce, 
such as cotton, wheat, seeds, tea and 
jute, is bought in silver here and sold 
in Euroiie for gold. The India Coun- 
cil, in order to save the shipment of 
gold and silver backwards and for- 
wards, sells every week in London 
bills or drafts upon India payable in 
silver; this sale is effected by public 
tender and the highest bidders get the 
drafts. Sometimes after the result is 
made known, a disapfiointed bidder 
whose tender was too low to receive 
any allotment, comes forward with a 
better offer, and a supplementary 
allotment is made to him. During 
times of brisk trade, these Council 
Bills fetch attractive juices and while 
the trade is dull they realise only low 
rates. Council Bills or drafts are those 
drawn by the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India upon any of the 
Indian Treasuries in Calcutta, Bombay 
or Madras, to meet the disbursements 
of money in London on account of 
India. These disbursements are not 
only the expenses for maintaining the 
Secretary of States Office, but also 
for meeting the interest on the capital 
raised in Great Britain, for the con- 
struction of railways, public works etc., 
in India. 

The aim and scojie of these Ex- 
change Banks has been explained but 


a detailed description of the mode of 
working exchange with the different 
countries would occupy more space 
than can be afforded in an article of this 
kind. Operations of baying and selling 
bills on countries with differing cur- 
rencies require caution and the best 
of judgments. Exchange may become 
favourable or go entirely against them ; 
but a thorough knowledge of foreign 
exchange transactions would enable a 
bank manager to work them in a 
practical way in every branch of home 
and international trade and banking. 

INDIAN JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

We are now left with the last divi- 
sion of our subject, viz., Indian Joint 
Stock Banks. They have all been 
started with a rupee capital raised in 
India, within the last six or seven 
years ; and it is a sure indication of a 
desire for the expansion of banking 
institutions on Western lines. With 
the growth of commerce anJ industry 
there has decidedly sprung up a 
demand for monetary accommodation, 
and this demand can be met only by the 
diffusion of the J oint Stock banking sys- 
tem. Without credit, which is the great- 
est factor in the manufacture of wealth 
there can be no enterprise or ex[)ansion 
in the business world. There was a time 
when none but the wealthy enjoyed 
the facilitie.s offered by a bank, but this 
should no longer be the case and it 
should be extended to every class of 
peoj)le to promote national efficiency 
and productive enterprise. A large 
number of people are now availing 
themselves of the Savings Banks, but 
there is no doubt that those who are 
now saving part of their income are not 
freely taking advantage of the benefits 
offered by keeping a bank account. 
1 venture to express the opinion that 
the hoarding habit of our people is 
more due to the fact that there are no 
banks or their branches or even agen- 
cies situated within convenient reach 
of the would-be depositors It may be 
roughly estimated that the total de- 
posits in banks, excepting Government 
and Trust Fund dej)08itB, exceed on the 
average a little over 6 as. per head 
of the population. India is, no 
doubt, a very poor country, and it is 
doubtful whether this represents the 
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full measure of her ffuaudial oapahi« 
iities. Whether it is so or not, wo 
should like to arrive at a right estiinate 
as to the financial capabilities of the 
country, not only for the successful 
terprise of trade, industry and agricul* 
ture, but also for the true economy of 
the administration of the country. It 
may be mentioned that this capacity 
can be developed only by the expansion 
of banking on Joint Stock lines. The 
country is progressing rapidly ; rail- 
ways and canals for the distribution of 
internal produce are increasing in 
number ; and Post and Telegraph offices 
have been planted throughout the 
country. More and more steamers 
with increased tonnage and speed are 
launched for service between the 
East and the West. Electricity has 
brought the ends of the world 
together, annihilating distance Sub- 
marine cables are also laid and 
many other things calculated to extend 
the general prosperity of the country 
have been introduced With the ad- 
vent of these facilities there has been 
a marked expansion in the industrial 
and commercial world in India. The 
cultivation and output of tea, jute, 
wheat, cotton, oil seeds and many 
other agricultural products have in- 
creased. Manufacturing industrieshave 
sprung up ail over India and coal- 
mining has advanced with rapid 
strides. 

With this expansion in industry 
and commerce, the chief motive 
power, viz., the machinery for at- 
tracting and distributing credit and 
money has not kept pace with the 
general prosperity of the country. 
Industrial development is more or less 
shaped by the control of financial 
agencies which render them help. 
There is hardly any industrial concern 
which is not too often hampered by 
the want of loanable capital. Hardly 
any busy season passes by without find- 
ing the Presidency towns suffering 
from want of money. In busy export 
seasons, discounting facilities are not 
easily obtained. 

The Joint Stock system of banking 
alone can remedy the present unsatis- 
factory state of things ; and the expan* 
sion of this system will lead to greater 
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<ooitiiii^oii|l mterprise in India. Private 
hmkn oaii do a great deal, but in these 
•days when transactions in large amounts 
growing more and more, there is a 
tendency for the private banker 
gradually to disappear. The partners 
in a private bank, being often well- 
to-do men, may not care to increase 
their business, and with it their res- 
ponsibilities ; but the Directors of a 
Joint Stock Bank having to look to 
their dividends should make every 
endeavour to extend their business 
connections. The private bankers in 
Europe and America are rapidly dis- 
e>ppearing and are being replaced by 
Directors with a wide general know- 
ledge of commercial affairs, and by 
managers, who possess a technical 
knowledge of banking which, united 
with the requisite amount of tact and 
ability, enables them to make advances 
on securities — which, to an outsider, 
may appear speculative, though they 
are, in fact, perfectly safe when ail local 
conditions are taken into consideration. 
The two very marked tendencies of 
concentration by means of amalgama- 
tion, and the wide extension of branch- 
banking have been the characteristic 
features of the economic development 
in Great Britain. Towns in England 
which ten or twenty years ago had only 
two banks have now four, and these 
four now command proportionately 
more business than the two formerly 
did. New resources have been tapped ; 
and ‘ the habit of banking ’ has caught 
on among the people. 

The original or the primitive idea of 
a bank does not extend beyond the 
four walls of the office, the place 
where the banker held his cash, kept 
his books, dealt with his customers, 
and, in fact, transacted the whole 
business; and perhaps also lived. 
In this way banking has been carried 
on for a very considerable period, 
but branches of banks and branch 
offices are scarcely more than a cen- 
tury old, and for long after that time 
they were hardly branch offices in 
the present sense of the term. 

(Concurrently with more Joint Stock 
Banks established in India there 
should be more and more branch banks 
and agencies springing into existence 


all over the conntry. Then only will 
it be possible for honest and hard-work- 
ing agriculturists, artisans and other 
classes to obtain loans on easy terms 
without having to resort to mort- 
gage of their lands, crops or other 
valuables. There is a great demand 
for money amongst these bumbler 
classes, who form the real backbone of 
inland trade. In Great Britain, on 
the Continent, and in the United States 
and Japan, there exists a number 
of banks to help the artisans, the petty 
traders etc. In Japan there are about 
45 agricultural and industrial banks. 
The Industrial Bank of Japan has a 
capital of crores and deposits to the 
extent of 10 crores, with a profit of 
80 lakhs ; and gives 7 per cent per 
annum as dividends. In France Credit 
Lyonnais, which has hundreds of 
branches all over the country, makes 
advances to the peasant and the small 
trader, enabling them to obtain money 
on moderate terms. The banks lend 
to the poor classes sums from JUi to £5 
by discounting bills for these small 
sums. The Banque de France has a 
system, an entirely new system of 
credit, known as the ‘ wdrrant agncole* 
to help cultivators and other lower 
classes to get loans on easy terms ; 
they used to discount such small bills 
from the peasant population to such 
an extent that in one year th'? Banque 
discounted nearly 8,000,000 bills of 
less than .i'4 each in value, more than 
half of which were of less than £2, each. 

We have now the movement of 
Credit Unions started in India to help 
the poor peasants in times of need. 
The object with which these Co- 
operative Credit Societies are started is 
only to help the agricultural classes. 
Besides these, there are several other 
classes, the artisans, small trading and 
other professional men, who are always 
in need of financial aid and our Joint 
Stock system of banking should find 
means to extend that aid to these 
classes. 

If a bank is limited in its opera- 
tions to one particular district, its 
profits and position will prol)ably 
depend to a very large extent on 
the particular indu.stry of that district. 
If a bank has branches spread over a 
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large area, it is probable that even 
if one portion of its business is for 
a time suffering from depression, 
yet another in a different district may 
be in a fiourishing state. Another bene- 
fit from the distribution of branches 
over a wide area is the facility which 
is given for making exchanges, and for 
the flow of capital from one district 
to another. If there is an abundance 
of capital in one place, and a lack of it 
in another, the bank can utilise the 
deposits which it receives from the 
former and lend them to the latter. 

The object of the Commercial Banks 
in India should, therefore, be to attract 
deposits as in fact, the securing of 
deposits on a large scale is tlie most 
important factor in banking. Industrial 
activity and commercial enterprise 
now-a-days are carried on on such a 
gigantic scale that a private banker or 
any banker witfi small resources has no 
chance of success. On account of this, 
not only have small institutions in 
England been absorbed in the bigger 
banks, but banks of the first importance 
hiivehadto be amalgated together. The 
control of a large amount of deposits 
then is essential to successful banking 
on a laifge scale. The great historic 
Houses of England and the United 
States, and on the UontinoiU — the 
liarings, the Morgans, the Rothschilds 
and many other Houses of their rivals 
and associates — carry on chiefly deposit 
banking. They promote new enter- 
prises making advances largely from 
their own resources in the early 
stages of such enterprises. When those 
concerns attain a stage of settled 
business and accruing ‘ profits, then 
they sell the going concern, or more 
often the securities based on them, to 
the public. With the command or 
control of deposit fund, the banks or- 
ganised and de.veloped the system of 
credit. Bank credit is, therefore, based 
upon the deposit system. 

So fir the utility of bank credit has 
been explained. What about the dis- 
advantages in the [)ractice of banking ^ 
First we fiave to guard against the over- 
lapping of the Jhaneb system in small 
towns. If unnecessary Branches are 
established in small places, there will 
be considctable loss to the banks in 
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managing and maintaining themselves, 
should the profit accrued be not 
enough for the purpose. Moreover 
banks should be careful in making 
advances on the mortgage of proper- 
ties not readily realisable such as 
those of land, estates, etc. 

The desire to see banking institu- 
tions multiply is a characteristic 
feature of the age. India has been 
greatly deficient in banking capital; 
and the establishment of banks, 
from the facilities they afford for rais- 
ing money, will induce men of capital 
to embark on commercial and indus- 
trial undertakings. British capital has 
hitherto been employed in India for 
industrial purposes for the mutual bene- 
fit of both countries, but Indian 
capitalists will do well to invest a 
portion of their spare funds in the 
promotion of banking institutions for 
the development of the natural 
resources of the country. Eicardo 
says : “ A bank would never be 

established if it produced no other 
profits than those derived from the 
employment of its own capital : the 
real advantage of a hank commences 
only token it begins to emT^loy the 
capital of others. By banking alone 
can the economic and commercial 
status of a country be elevated^ By it 
alone a country can become industri- 
ally great, allluent and independent 

So much about the benefits and utili- 
ty of banking. What about its manage- 
ment? Jt is indeed difficult for those 
who are unacquainted with the princi- 
ples of banking to understand its lull 
im[)ort. There was a time when the 
private banker’s field of operation was 
greatly limited He had not to trouble 
himself about the affairs of the outer 
world. So long as his few loans were 


safe, he Jed a happy life. But to-day 
how different it is ! The modern Bank 
Manager should be an all-round man. 
He is responsible to his Directors for 
the working of the vast machinery 
under his control, and is entitled to 
great confidence and co-operation from 
them. It is absolutely essential that he 
should possess basiness qualifications, 
tact and ability. The talents of the 
managers are very often a fair index 
of the talents of their Directors, though 
these names can be but abstract terms 
to customers living hundreds of miles 
away from the head- quarters of their 
bank. Hartley Withers, in his book, 
entitled ‘The Meaning of Money,* says, 
‘‘good banking is produced not by 
good laws, but by good bankers. The 
general managership of a Joint Stock 
Bank to-day is a post of the highest 
importance. The Manager's influence 
over the destiny of many traders 
is indeed great. Upon his action 
the economic welfare of the com- 
munity in a measure depends. To 
him is entrusted the wealth of a 
number of people. In its safe keeping 
lie the seeds of economic good or evil. 
It is clear, then, that the manager of a 
bank should possess something more 
than ordinary business capacity ; he 
should be a financier and statesman 
rolled into one. To go further into 
the details of the organization of a 
large bank would occupy more space. 
To the managers and their assistants 
is left the work of superintending the 
concern.” 

The present is, no doubt, the era of 
India’s industrial and commercial 
development. Banking is the mainstay 
of industrial development »and the 
more the number of banks in a country 
the more will be the country’s com- 
mercial and industrial prosperity. 



The commerce of India {s expand^ 
ing every year ; and she has boundleaa 
resources, waiting to be developed. 
Hitherto the agricultural and ihanu^ 
factnring industries have been conduct- 
ed with culpable waste and want of 
skill. The Indian rural labour is in 
an unskilled state, crude and inefficient. 
Considering India’s ancient economic 
condition, she is now very much 
behind other civilized countries in 
enterprise and scientifie knowledge. 
Capital, which is the moving power of 
commerce and industry, is stagnant. 
The outlets for safe investments with 
adequate returns are only few. Bage- 
hot points out that the rapid increase 
of wealth in England is partly due to 
the democratic nature of its capital. 
With the multiplication of openings for 
the investment of capital there is a con- 
stant increase in the surplus of produc- 
tion over the necessaries of life, which 
gives the power to save. These opportu- 
nities have induced some people to 
save, who would not otherwise have 
attempted to do so. The growth of 
capital is, therefore, governed by many 
causes : not only the power and the will 
to save, but also by the institutions 
which influence people to accumulate. 
The economic effect of these institu- 
tions is considerable: they promote 
habits of thrift, frugality and fore- 
thought They provide the means for 
gathering up even the smallest sums 
that would otherwise have been kept 
idle, or frittered away and wasted, and 
add to the productive capital of the 
country. 

The extension of banking on the 
limited liability system is well worth 
the earnest consideration of all those 
who have given any thought to the 
economic development of India. 
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By 

The fact that Indians have V)egun to 
take a deep interest in the economic 
progress of their Motherland is evidenc- 
ed by the recent remarkable economic 
development in the country. Hitherto 
the attention of the educated classes 
bad been entirely absorbed by their 
political aspirations and activities. But 
it must be said to-day that the political 
aspirations have, to a large extent, to 
be conditioned by the present economic 
situation of the country ; and, to under- 
stand India’s present economic condi- 
tion, it is necessary to know the 
vicissitudes, political, industrial and 
economic, through which she has 
passed. The interest which Indians 
have begun to take in economic studies 
is only of very recent origin. This 
lack of interest on the part of Indians 
may be ascribed to various causes. In 
the first place, Economic Science is 
one of recent origin and has not 
therefore received that share of their 
attention which it deserves. In the 
earlier stages of its growth and 
development Economics had been 
called the cold-blooded or dismal 
science. Although Aristotle, Plato and 
even Sir Thomas Moore had some- 
thing to say upon the economic facts 
of their times, not until modern condi- 
tions began to prevail was the full 
significance of the science grasped. 
Further Indians lack that spirit of 
industrialism and commercialism which 
are the marked characteristics of the 
West It is but recently that India 
has begun to take an interest in her 
economic condition, taking into account 
the actual situation of the country. 
India has given to the world some 
writers of authority in recent researches 
in Medical Science, Law and Physical 
Sciences ; but it may almost be said 
that no Economist of note has yet 
appeared iu the country. This 


drawback may be attributed to the fact 
that there are no ‘ prizes * in the field 
of Indian Economics. The professor- 
ships are few in number, and the talent 
which might be utilized in economic 
work is diverted into more profitable 
vocations. Economics is the youngest 
of all sciences in India, and otters 
virgin soil for study and research. 
That the economic side of West- 
ern life has considerable interest 
to the Orientalist may be seen from 
the fact that the East has begun to 
westernize itself in some of its import- 
ant aspects, particularly in matters 
political and economic. It must be 
said that in India one sees the advent 
of a new era, a desire to meet its own 
economic necessities, brushing aside all 
obstructions. Industries organised on 
modern methods have just begun to 
spring up. India is just beginning to 
grow ; and wo see that more implements 
and machinery are being imported 
from England, the Continent and 
America. The agriculturist is endea- 
vouring to study the method of handl- 
ing the Oil Engine, the Western 
Plough and the Botary Force Pump. 
J’lven in remote villages we observe 
here and there jacks used for lifting 
heavy weights. Where this [u^esent 
tendency will lead to. no one can 
exactly say. It is premature to 
say how far the transforming East 
will ever grow and expand m the 
way the West has done. This much 
is clear, judging from the present 
economic situation of the country, that 
a beginning in India's economic trans- 
formation has been made and the 
evolution cannot be resisted. 

There is no literature which ap- 
proaches our national history, from 
the standpoint of economics with 
scientific precision. Of Ancient India 
it is only since yesterday that early 
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records have, to any large extent, 
begun to be aiicessible. Ancient 
India slitters heavily in her supply of 
economic lore. P»ut since the publica- 
tion of the Saci^d Hooks of the Kast, 
the people of India have hud sv)me 
glimpse of the ancient economic cus- 
toms respecting trades, taxes, exchange 
and credit ; and a considerable number 
of the so-called Haw books or text books 
on conduct and (Oistom are taught in 
various ecclesiastical colleges, lo young 
Indian laymen. More details of the 
ancient economic and social institutions 
have been made availaVile by the 
pulttication in Englisli of a largo 
number of the original Buddhist 
canonic^.1 works, the coiupilaiion 
of which is ascribed to the fifth 
and fourth cenburies H.G. In the 
volumes of the Sacred H 'oks of the 
East there are the {juestions of the 
king Milind.i (INIenander of Hactria) in 
the first centuries A 1)., containing 
sevei’al refcrcnc.es to tlie economic 
usage Then there are the Law books 
known generally by the name of Manu 
which are dated be- w« eii ‘dOO IJ.C. and 
200 A-l)., as also ibe manuals written 
by iirahmin priests dealing with the 
spiritual and material interests of the 
age. These are some of the notewor- 
thy records of Ancient India, from 
which we. obtain a complete economic 
survey ami get an insigliL into the 
economic institutions prevalent during 
the last six centuries of the [ire-Ohris- 
tian era When an emiuiring mind gets 
access to the materials provided by 
these works, it will be possible to 
make a solid contribution to the 
history of political economy of Ancient 
India. The economic ideas of the 
Orient may he reduced to a few 
ethical ])recepts. The people extolled 
agriculture and decried arts and com- 
merce; and while agriculture flourished 
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division of labour, though politically 
free, stiffened into a system of here- 
ditary caste and arrested economic 
progress. Any insight into the nature 
of money is credited to the Chinese. 

The commercial development of 
India, particularly of the peoples dwell- 
ing on the Ganges and its tributaries, 
was left undisturbed by foreign inva- 
sion. When Alexander the Great had 
come as far as the western limits 
and when tlie establishment of an 
Emjjire of India by Asoka, (which in 
extent fully equalled the present 
British Indian Empire with the exclu- 
sion of Burmah) becaiue a fact, it is 
observed that agriculture and com- 
merce had fully developed with all the 
striking elemeiUs of economic and 
social organization characteristic of a 
civilized nation. An active maritime 
trade was then carried on from Jb-oacli 
and other ancient ports in the Gulf of 
Cambay near Bomliay, through the 
Persian Gulf, to Baliylonia. Rural 
economy was based on the system of 
Village (/omiuunities of land holders; 
and kings are m/ver mentioned as hav- 
ing interfered with the riglits of tenure. 
In return for political safety a tithe 
on the raw produce, chiefly rice and 
cattle of each village, varying between 
a tenth and a sixth, had been levied. 

The dwelling houses in the villages 
were constructed in groiqis, each 
village had a comnH)n grazing ground 
and, by their spirit of co-operation, 
these villagers maintained their roads 
and streets in sound condition. The 
village crop also was l)ougbt and stored 
in a common granary. 'I'hese facts of 
the Ancient Indian rural life prove 
beyond doul)t tlie existence of corporate 
life among the people of this period. 
Industry was also specialised and 
localised in the shape of villages of 
carpenters, of ironsmiths, of trappers 
and of Brahmins 

The business of the Brahmins was 
to attend to the sacrificial celebrations, 
possessing the necessary equipment of 
sacerdotal knowledge. Those who 
undertook the sacerdotal functions had 
no worldly callings, and abstained abso- 
lutely from ail material pleasures. The 
professions of agriculture and trade 
according to the Law books were con- 


ducted by the Vysias alone. Industries 
were grouped within the towns them- 
selves, as in the present day European 
economy ; for instance, in the shape 
of an ivory-workers* street, a dyers* 
street and so on. During the Mauryan 
rule and up to the age of Gautama 
Buddha, the chief industrial and com- 
mercial centre was Benares, which had 
then possessed an entire monopoly in 
the manufacture of muslins and silks. 
After the sixth and fifth centuries 
B..C. Patna become a great emporium. 
Communication during these periods 
was effected by caravans and by water. 
Poreign commerce in those days was 
carried on between India and its 
adjacent countries, the ports on the 
Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf, theeast 
coast of Africa, Arabia and the Arabian 
Sea, Burma, Malacca and China. 
The origin of this trade dates back to 
remote antiquity. It is a matter of 
history that India had intercourse with 
foreigners even during the remotest 
classic period and from the nature of 
the articles exported then, there is no 
reason to suppose that the geographical 
or climatic conditions at that time 
differed very much from those pre- 
vailing at the present day. Pliny who 
visited the East and wrote about his 
adventures, in the first century, gives 
many interesting details of the com- 
merce then existing between India aud 
Ethiopia, Egypt and Arabia by Greek 
and other merchants ; much merchan- 
dise being forwarded to Rome, where, 
Pliny tells us, it was sold for a hund- 
red times as much as it cost, or yielded 
in its price a hundred-fold again. 

It is well known that Indians were 
not lacking in their enterprise about 
this period, Indians (Hindus) during 
the era of Ptolemy visited Alexandria, 
then one of the trade centres of the 
world, doubtless hav ng acquainted 
themselves with the requirements 
and exports of the places which 
they visited. Authorities can be cited 
as to the presence of Indian merchants 
in Africa, Persia, Malaysia and Egypt 
during the Roman era, and it is pro- 
bable that the great Geographer 
Ptolemy largely obtained his know- 
ledge of India and its environs from 
intercourse with these traders. Chro- 


nicles however bearing on th ^ ^ Country 
trade * between the third and 
fifteenth centuries are scarce. There 
is the record of Chinese merchants 
calling at Indian ports. In the 
seventeenth century ‘ Pilgrim traffic * 
commenced. The old caravan route 
across Asia became unsafe owing 
to the constant trouble and lawless- 
ness prevalent in Asia Minor; Red 
Sea became the route and the Arabs 
on the western coast of India soon 
got the sea-borne trade into their 
hands retaining a practical monopoly 
of it until the advent of the Portuguese. 
What sort of ships took the place of 
the galleys of the Greeks, we have no 
information about ; but Harris, in his 
Collection of Voyages, in describing the 
nature of an Indian ship in the thir- 
teenth century mentions that the 
greater ships have 300 mariners, the 
others have 200 or 150 according to 
their size, and burthen from 5000 to 
0000 bags of pepper.”. The Pilgrim 
trade to Mecca which began in the 7th 
century assumed great proportions. 
The Arabs retained the greatest share 
of the Indian trade until the first Portu- 
guese ship arrived off Calicut in 1498. 
The advent of the Portuguese gave the 
Mahomedan merchants an opportunity 
to see how much more cheaply 
and safely goods could be carried 
to Europe all the way by sea than by 
a succession of transportations, partly 
by sea, partly by river and partly by 
caravans. 

Commerce differs from agriculture 
and manufacture in that it calls into 
existence no new material products. 
Industries employ labour in the 
production and shaping of Nature’s 
products for the service of man. Com- 
merce brings the producer and the 
consumer into direct relationship so as 
to afford a maximum of satisfaction to 
both parties to the transaction. In 
the other words, commerce being an 
exchange of values, the results accruing 
therefrom are of mutual interest and 
advantage to both parties to the trans- 
action, by reason of the difference in 
time and space of the values exchang- 
ed. Exchange of goods necessarily 
implies a division of labour and both 
of these are fitly called the organised 
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process of creating wealth. Exchange 
of goods brings soils, climates and 
natural geographical conditions into 
organic relation, while division 
of labour organises the skill and indus- 
try of mankind. Such is commerce; and 
its appearance in human society is 
•accompanied by the development of 
•division of labour and intercourse bet- 
ween distant and varied climes. Inter- 
oourse between the most distant lands 
gradually stimulates trade and com- 
merce as the necessary complement of 
the industrial organization of society. 
All these involve the application of 
man’s labour to materials, and the 
social relationship between man and 
man. Local trade brings a single com- 
munity into close association, while 
foreign trade or international com' 
merce binds mankind into close rela- 
tions of mutual advantage and advance- 
ment. Economics may be defined 
as a scientific study of these social 
activities of men and may lead, not 
necessarily directly or immediately, 
but at some time and in some way, to 
practical results in social improvement 
Economics therefore is a study of 
mankind in the ordinary business of 
life, Bagehot very properly called the 
English system of Economics ‘the 
science of business done in large and 
■trading communities. * The motive 
forces of economic life are satisfying 
the desires of men. The various 
phases of industry and trade and the 
outward activities of men are determin- 
ed by the intensity of their desires In 
short, human wants are the dynamics 
•of wealth. Economics therefore is the 
study of mankind in relation to wealth. 
Let US follow the development of the 
science in the 1 6th century. The one 
dominant factor that prevailed in the 
western part of Europe during this 
time was the growth of commerce and 
the development of money economy. 
With this development local self- 
sufficiency bad given way to the 
activities of commerce ; and the sub- 
stitution of the old feudal economy 
founded on exchange in kind gradually 
led to the introduction of the wage 
system, industrial capital and the re- 
lation of contract between the employer 
and the employed. Social growth 


therefore gave rise to change. With 
the age of Mediesvalism a change from 
local institutions to national ones took 
place. It was the age of materialism 
and struggle for money. Every nation 
began to work in the direction of in- 
creasing its national power and national 
wealth. This led to the discovery of 
the New World, and the opening of the 
Oriental trade which brought much 
wealth to Europe ; and the scope of 
money economy was considered as 
the one object of desire. On account 
of this idea the nations began to 
vie with each other for the accumula- 
tion of treasure. Foreign trade was 
the ideal means of accomplishing this 
desire; consequently national industries 
were encouraged in order that the 
products might be exported and pre- 
cious metals obtained in return. This 
movement has come to be understood 
as ‘ Mercantilism.’ It has been said 
that “ this system lies not in some 
doctrine of money or of the balance of 
trade ; not in tariff barriers, protection 
duties or in navigation laws ; but, in 
the total transformation of society and 
its organization, as well as of the state 
and of its institutions, in the replacing 
of a local and territorial economic 
policy by that of the national one.” 
The policy is, therefore, not the 
product of any scientific thought but 
was wrought out by the force of 
circumstances and conditions. This 
system assumed different forms among 
different nations, and was known by 
different names. In France it was 
known as the iiestrictive system or 
‘ Colbertism,’ while in other countries, 
it was known as the Industrial system 
and the balance of trade. The im- 
petus given to the shipping of manu- 
factures and foreign commerce by 
State encouragement resembles the 
programme of socialism to some extent, 
the end being in the one case self- 
sufficiency, and in the other the im- 
provement of the condition of wage- 
earners. Judged by the standard of 
modern economic theory, mercanti- 
lism is seriously defective ; but at the 
period it was brought into force it 
produced important results. 

This extension of money economy 
and the disruption of the Guild system 
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gradually led to the appearance of the 
capitalist class. Along with this be- 
gan the rise of competition and com- 
petitive prices in the place of the form- 
er self-sufficiency of a place and fixed 
prices. 

The struggle for economic supre- 
macy among the European nations 
led to the formation of iiegulated and 
Chartered Joint Stock Companies. 
The States stood behind the (Companies 
and the principle of Mercantilism was 
extended to commercial exploitation 
in the East. Various Companies of 
* Adventurers/ as they were called, 
sprang up, and to this epoch we 
may ascribe the rise of the East 
India Company (1600) the Levant 
Company, the Russian Com[)any, the 
Virginia Company (lOOfi), and vari- 
ous other trading corporations. These 
were the large capitalists that entered 
into the foreign trade of the period. 

This narration of the political history 
of Europe is necessary to obtain an 
insight into the economic history of 
India at this period ; for the history of 
India does not stand alone ; but was 
mixed with the political history of 
Europe. The ascendency of the Portu- 
guese in India was followed by that of 
the Dutch, who, in their turn, yielded 
place to the French. The struggle 
between the French and the English 
resulted in the latter building uj) a 
mighty Empire. 

We now come to the period of the 
advent of the East India Company in 
India. There is hardly space in a short 
review of this stamp to go into the 
progress of economic thought and 
the development of political ideas 
during the period the great trading 
companies were formed. Suffice it to 
say that throughout the 17th century 
controversy raged round the inonofioly 
enjoyed by these trading concerns, 
just as we find to-day controversies on 
the tariff question, socialism, and such 
other questions. Prior to the Tudor 
Period trade (juestions had all 
been within the sphere of the Boyal 
prerogative and the grant of monopoly 
by Queen Elizabeth was considered to 
be quite within the right of the Crown. 
Economic theories prevalent at that 
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time justified the existence of such 
things. 

After the East India Company es- 
tablished their factories in India thin 
country had a large overland trade and 
the articles sent out from India were 
many and varied. The articles import- 
ed into England l>y the J^ast India 
Company since they came to India 
were so numerous and the range so 
large that it is difficult to go into 
them Inue full}, ('otton goods, of 
course, formed the most important 
article exported from India. 8o skil- 
ful were the Indians in their manufac- 
ture, that until the invention of the 
Spinning Jenny no hinropean manu- 
facturer could compete with the Indian 
weaver. Their introduction into Eng- 
land was considered even inimical to 
the hhiglish wool trade. Silk was 
another important article of com- 
merce, the chief centre for collection 
and distribution being at Kasim Bazaar 
in Bengal. The Company’s agents did 
a’so a considerable trade in articles 
such as salt, opium, saltpetre and 
several others. 

The Company’s agents had however 
great obstacles to contend against in 
their dealings, on account of the primi- 
tive methods of the industrial skill of 
the Indian craftsmen James Forbes 
in his ‘Oriental Memoirs’ gives an 
interesting sketcli of the weavers in 
their rustic, surroundings. ’rhe 
weavers’ housrs,” he writes, “ are 
mostly under the shade of tamarind 
and mangt) trees, under which, at 
sunrise, they fix their looms, and weave 
a variety of very fine haftas andmuslms 
In summer, they worked over howls of 
water, in order that the vapour might 
keep the thread soft. Yet it was not 
until the end of the J8th century that 
the English manufacturers were able to 
make faliric with both warp and weft 
of cotton, as was the case with Indian 
muslins. The cotton fabric, made for the 
European market was of difierent 
lengths and breadths from that employ- 
ed by the natives in their own dress; 
quite early in its history, the Com- 
pany sent out patterns for the natives 
to copy in order that their goods might 
be saleable in England.” Spinning 
and weaving were the great national 
industries of India next to agriculture. 


Indians had an aversion for the 
use of foreign goods ; and consequently 
the Company’s export trade from 
England was not considerable. The 
bulk of the Company’s exports at this 
period were cloth, camblets and other 
woollen goods, tin, copper»and naval and 
military stores. The export of bullion 
from England was, however, little 
owing to the mercantile theory then 
prevalent. 

Now came a crisis in the Company’s 
aflairs in the first few years of the 
19th century, when the question of 
renewing the Company’s Charter was 
brought up. In the Charter which 
was renewed in 1834, it was provided 
that the East India Company should 
henceforth “ discontinue and abstain 
from all commercial business and stand 
forth only as administrators and rulers 
of India.” 

It is necessary to dwell upon the 
economic thought in England at the 
time the Charter was renewed. At 
this period there was controversy all 
over Europe on the theory of Mercan- 
tilism ; its opponents severely criticised 
the trade policy which arose out of 
this theory; and consequently we find 
from the middle of the J8th century a 
more liberal thought in economic mat- 
ters. It was Quesnay (16U4-J774) 
who maintained that complete Ii))erty 
of commerce for the regulation of in- 
ternal and external'trade is most profit- 
able to the nation and to the State 
and it alone can bring al)OUt a full 
freedom for competition He had the 
su[)port oC philosophers like Locke, 
Ilolibes and liousseau. The growth of 
this liberal view resulted in the deve- 
lopment of individualism in economic 
aliairs and the doctrine of Laissez- 
Faire in G-overnmental activity. It was 
an Hge which objected to State inter- 
ference with any kind of exchange on 
the ground of man’s natural r ght to 
exchange his own products with whom- 
ever he wished to do. This led to the 
collapse of Mercantilism and the new 
fiscal theory of free trade was promul- 
gated. In England Adam Smith led 
the controversary and the death-blow 
for monopoly in trade matters was 
given in 1776 by the publication of his 
Wealth of Nations. Adam Smith 
protested that all monopolies and 
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except for banking, insurance tad 
public works. Adam Smith’s theory 
of ‘Cosmopolitan Economy’ was 
however attacked by Frederick List’s 
‘National Economy’. List opposed 
strongly the Balance of Trade theory 
and the old Mercantile system, as 
well as the doctrine of Free Trade. 
He pointed out that cosmopolitanism 
could be attained only by the develop- 
ment of the ideal of nationalism. 

We now come to the threshold of the 
nineteenth century. While England 
was busy establishing her Colonial 
Empire and her supremacy on the sea, 
there came the series of transforming 
and striking inventions which preci- 
pitated the Industrial Revolution and 
transformed industrial conditions in 
all the Western countries. These 
inventions revolutionised the industrial 
methods of the great powers and 
brought about wonderful progress in 
their commerce. In a study of the 
manufacturing countries Britain claims 
more attention than all other nations 
of the world, for here is the seat and 
throne of manufactures. That develop- 
ment is based on the Steam Engine of 
Watt, the Steamship of Symington and 
the Locomotive of Stephenson. Here 
is the great triad which has built up 
the modern material world. The age 
of geographical discovery thus paved 
the way for the age of invention and 
expansion ; and England’s success in 
trade and industry became an esta- 
blished fact. English shipping opened 
up new markets and an unlimited 
supply of her manufactures was thrown 
on these markets. England’s enormous 
profits, industrial and commercial, 
made her the financial and economic 
centre of the world. The inventions 
of Arkwright, Hargreaves and Cart- 
wright brought economical shipping 
and weaving of textiles ; those of Nelson 
and Cort, cheap iron ; and those of 
Bessemer, Siemens, Martin and 
Thomas cheap steal, the most im- 
portant article for making not only 
edge tools but a' so the basic element 
of so many other articles. 

With the advent of this state of 
affairs in England, imports into India 
went up by leaps and bounds. Till 
the East India Company obtained a 
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looting in India, India’s foreign trade 
in her manufactured articles was 
enormous, but with the advent of the 
Industrial Bevolution in England, India 
was thrown open to the competition of 
the world, with the result that her hand 
industries could no longer stand the 
competition with the articles made by 
the modern complex machinery. All 
industries in India were crippled ; and 
the people, devoid of skill and experi- 
ence, with scarcity of capital, lack of 
machinery, and with the want of co- 
operation, had to fall back upon the 
only resource of agriculture. The 
country that once bad been famous for 
its manufactures of the most delicate 
fabrics in the world, had become a 
purely agricultural country, exporting 
food-stuffs and raw materials. Prior 
to this period, there were no manufac- 
turers in England opposing the 
importation of Indian fabrics as harm- 
ful to their national industries. On the 
contrary, their carrying trade mostly 
consisted of the manufactures of India, 
and consequently the Company was 
interested in the development of Indian 
commerce. 

No enquiry is more interesting and 
instructive and at the same time more 
difficult in the history of nations than 
the survey of economic and material 
conditions of a country. India is a 
vast expanse of naturally rich country, 
over one and three-quarter millions of 
square miles in area (larger in fact than 
the whole of Europe excluding Bussia), 
watered by some of the noblest rivers in 
the world, and supporting roughly three 
hundred and fifteen millions of people, 
that is, approximately one-fifth of the 
whole of the human race. Of the total 
area of India, nearly 109,000 square 
miles are under rice cultivation, 60,000 
square miles produce millets, 31,000 
square miles wheat and 10,000 square 
miles are devoted to the cultivation of 
cotton, about 4,100 miles to jute and 
4,400 to sugar-cane. We have, there- 
fore, a sufficient supply of natural, 
products, although there is still room 
for considerable expansion. Only we 
want ability and skill to convert these 
natural resources to meet the neces- 
aaries of life and cater to the ever-grow- 
ing demands of civilization. The tex- 


tile industry is taking deep root in the 
country. Taking all these facts into 
account there is no doubt that the 
material progress of India is en- 
couraging and, year after year, our total 
volume of trade is increasing. The 
sea-borne external trade of India in 
1834-35 amounted to Us. 14,34/22,900/- 
and to-day it is valued at 390,77,37,833 
millions. The opening up of the 

Suez Canal in 1809 became an import- 
ant economic factor and so altered the 
channels of commerce and trade 

that, distant markets having been 

brought near by rapid means of com- 
munication, it became necessary to 
produce raw materials on a large 

scale to meet their large demands. The 
opening of the Suez Canal has enabled 
India, as Sir William Hunter has said, 
to appear in her true commercial 
character as a producer of raw materials 
upon an enormous scale, the essential 
feature of that competition being a 
rivalry between the productive powers 
of the tropics and the temperate zone 
With this era of development, steam 
displaced the sailing opium-clippers, 
once the pride and fortune of Calcutta, 
and railways were introduced. The 
first Guaranteed Indian Kailway was 
formed in 1849-50. More and more 
lines are being added every year and 
numerous other factors are being 
brought into existence tending to the 
economic development and progress 
the country. The railways enabled the 
new Indian staples to be taken to the 
sea ; and the substitution of Indian for 
English coal, and the great increase in 
steam-shipping brought about a reduc- 
tion in rates. In conjunction with these 
changes and largely as the result of the 
above factors, the manufacturing sys- 
tem of India has had to be re-organised, 
and an industrial impetus imparted. 
British capital flowed into the land 
seizing the opportunities afforded 
thereby, and as a result India began to 
compete keenly with the farmer of 
Norfolk, and the manufacturer of 
Lancashire. 

Let us pause for a moment and 
compare the state of affairs in India 
prior to the advent of these new 
influences of Western Science and 
commercialism. What was the old 
economic order in India ? Prior to the 
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remarkable movement now leading 
India towards modern industrialism . 
and Western education and ideas, and 
the decadence of the old caste and 
cpmmunal system of the past, there 
was the archaic economy of isolation 
and 8<^.H-sulliciency otthc village, which 
are beginning to disappear to-dav, 
giving place to the complete structure 
of modern society l)asing its reijuire- 
ments upon the difterent industrial 
units. A word of explanation is neces- 
sary here with regard to the great fea- 
ture of Indian social life, communism, 
which wc find existing under three great 
forms : agriculture, caste and family 
communism. In the words of Sir Henry 
Maine, “ the agricultural communisin 
was the unit of a self-governing, self- 
sufficing democratic municipal institu- 
tion The conditions of village tenure 
vary largely all over India but in 
every part there, was the custom of 
holding lands in common, as in the 
primitive village life of Germany and 
England.” 

Caste communal ism cannot be said 
to be altogether an mi mixed evil. A 
great many of the castes were founded 
on hereditary occupations and praijti- 
cally fdrmed Trade Guilds and Societ- 
ies, iiaving their own committees of 
management and rules and regulations, 
fines, feasts, mutual benefit arrange- 
ments, almost (juito similar to old Trade 
Guilds and modern Unions m Europe. 
Thus there are the goldsmiths (a power- 
ful caste wliich in South India, says Sir 
Wiliiam Hunter, for centuries resisted 
the rule of the Brahmins and claimed 
to be the religious teachers, and wore 
the sacred thread), the brass-workers, 
the weavers, the fishers, and scores of 
others each divided into numerous 
sub-sections. The Caste (luild in these 
cases regulated wages, checked compe- 
tition, and punished delinquents, the 
decision of the Guild being enforced by 
fines, by causing the offender to enter- 
tain all his fellows at a feast, and in 
various other way.*-. The Guild derived 
its funds not only from fines, but also 
from the entrance fees paid by those 
beginning to practise the craft and 
from other sources In any case, 
whether a trade guild or not, the caste 
exercised a great influence over a man 
or woman of the particular section to 
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which he or she belonged. Caste Guild 
assured its members against starvation 
and exercised a continual surveillance 
over them. Thus we see that the caste 
system contained its valuable social and 
economic elements ; and, ancient as it 
is, has lessons to give us in regard to 
the organization of trades. Caste thus 
afforded mutual coininiinal feeling and 
interest and some degree of mutual 
assistance to its rneinbers. When 
the great industrial awakening 
which may be said to be gradually 
coming, becomes an accomplished fact, 
and when the two great Western 
influences of commercialism and edu- 
cation have been widely spread, 
whether the diflerent castes will retain 
their influences over the land is a pro- 
found question. There is no doubt 
that caste has taken a deep root in the 
land, but it may be fairly hoped that 
modern influences will tend to remove 
a good many of its objectionable fea- 
tures. 

At the present time the greatest 
industrial occupation of the country is 
agriculture. Koughly speaking from 
two-thirds to three-quarters of the 
•population are engaged directly in 
agricultural occupations and a large 
portion of the remaining population, 
who are weavers, black- smiths, car- 
penters, and other artisans, is just as 
much dependent upon the chances and 
fluctuations of that industry as are 
those directly engaged in agriculture, 
India is the home of agriculture and 
has been from ancient times the 
granary of the world Though it is 
«o, the introduction of Western ideas 
has set in an overwhelming tide of 
opinion against the continued ru- 
ralization of the people. Bealising 
the fact that India was once indus- 
trially great and also taking the lesson, 
from England, Germany, the United 
States and the various self-governing 
Colonies, that excessive dependence on 
agriculture and the production of raw 
materials for the benefit of more 
advanced industrial countries is quite 
detrimental to the interests of the 
country, it would only be wise to try to 
build up manufactures in the country. 

We are endeavouring to enter 
upon a new commercial policy and are 


doing so under very good auspices. 
We have the example of the foreign 
countries before us as to the courses 
and methods to be adopted to improve 
our industries. Our old arts and 
manufactures have decayed owing to 
the severe competition of production. 
These workers, who were thus thrown 
out of employment in these old indus- 
tries, instead of adopting then a superior 
method of production, had to resort to 
agriculture. Now taking an example 
from the methods of Western civili- 
zation, people are slowly trying to 
build up manufactures on the Factory 
system of Europe and America. We 
are hoping to become once again a 
great industrial nation not by the 
revival of the old methods, but by 
the adoption of the latest methods. 
We have to carefully examine the 
different methods adopted by other 
nations, especially those of the West, 
and profit by their mistakes. What 
the possibilities for our becoming 
an industrial nation again are, is 
well worth our consideration. The 
question of a country becoming an 
industrial country is mostly to be 
determined by the natural facilities 
it can command. We have first of all 
to consider the natural resources. We 
have also to consider the type of 
labourers. Labour is, and always has 
been, the fundamental basis of a 
nation’s opulence and will be the great 
commodity of a nation’s progress. No 
doubt, we have an abundance of labour 
at low wages, but the labourers have 
to be trained in the use of the modern 
complex machinery. When the econo- 
mic transition takes place, the inde- 
pendent craftsman will fall into the 
position of a wage-earner; and the 
people from the villages will come over 
to large towns for the sake of employ- 
ment ; and thus there will be a thorough 
change in the constitution of society. 

In dealing with the economic condi- 
tions of India, we have called attention 
to her resources which would help in 
modifying and improving her economic 
condition. But we must remember 
Mill’s fundamental theory of Capital 
that Industry is limited by Capital.” 
If India should want to introduce 
new industries or rehabilitate those 
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already in existence or languishing, to 
utilise the raw maiecial so much 
in abundance, she would require 
capital ; and unless this is forthcoming, 
India will always remain in a stagnant 
condition. Affairs in Europe prior to 
the development of the capitalist 
enterprise proceeded slowly just on the 
same lines as we find them in India at 
the present moment. It is not that 
there is scarcity of capital in the 
country We have ample resources 
for our present purposes, but it is the 
want of skill and experience, lack of 
machinery and severe foreign competi- 
tion that are among the obstacles in 
the way of the development of the 
capitalist industry. Capital is neces- 
sarily and wisely timid in regard to 
new industries and undertakings ; and 
in order to develop the resources and 
capacities of the country, the Govern- 
ment must lead the way by establishing 
State industries of a promising charac- 
ter and working them successfully, so 
that they may form an incentive and 
encouragement to private enterprise. 
All the more incumbent is this on the 
Government of India because it is well 
known that in the days of Company 
Government all the forces of govern- 
ment were directed to check Indian 
commerce and trade. The industrial 
problem of a nation is, therefore, not 
a mere bookish theory, but a practical 
work, based on the existing political 
and economic facts. It should also 
be borne in mind that the vast 
enterprises of modern industry, such as 
railways and mills, always require a 
large outlay of capital before they can 
begin to be in any way remunerative. 

For the advent of the . capitalist 
era, there must, at first, be the accu- 
mulation of capital and money must 
be found to make money. The 
method of finding money to finance 
a great industrial concern or a trade is 
perhaps the most important problem 
which the modern business world has 
to tackle. The science of financing is 
the method of raising money by contri- 
bution, and the employment of it in 
loans for carrying out public or com- 
mercial concerns. In Europe, the 
science of banking business has reach- 
ed a stage of perfection, which admits 
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of th« financing of any great nnder- 
iaking tiirongh themediom of bankers. 
The art of banking in India is still in 
its rndimentary stage ; there is a great 
'deal of money-lending at an exorbi- 
tant rate, and there are no facili- 
ties for raising money at cheap rates 
for industrial purposes. Mutual credit 
is at a low ebb. In order to achieve 
■eminence in the new era of industrial 
development, a great amount of finan- 
cial capacity, skill, insight and know- 
ledge of financial operations are 
necessary. The business man and the 
industrial captain of to-day must possess 
the talent to turn their capital over, 
much oftener than their ancestors did. 


Indians should learn financing in all 
its aspects. Many banking and indus- 
trial concerns to-day would have given 
far better results had the problem of 
financing not been neglected, and had 
those, who had to buy or sell in foreign 
countries, chosen the proper time to 
operate. This knowledge is obtained 
only by the study of economic, finan- 
cial and monetary problems; and these 
have become such prominent factors 
in the history of any nation, that they 
cannot be too carefully studied. 

While laying so much stress on the 
study of banking, we cannot neglect 
or ignore the co-operative movement 


that has been started in India, in the 
direction of production and distribu- 
tion, and bringing together men who 
have previously had no dealings with 
each other. It teaches us the lesson 
that self-help and co-operation are 
important factors in creating a bund 
of brotherhood between man and man. 

What is here meant by banking is 
the provision afforded for financing 
huge Joint Stock Companies and for 
providing circulating capital for in- 
dustry and commerce. It is only the 
development of banking which will 
premit of the systematic leading of 
capital by one man or body of men to 
another. 




By N Ramantjjaswami, b a. & b. l., High Coubt Vakil , Bbbhamporb (Ganjam). 


The (juestion “ Who is a Hindu?*’ 
has puzzled many a serious thinker 
and has not yet received a satis- 
factory answer. Sir John Strachey, 
in his book on * India : its Ad- 
ministration and Progress’ (Third 
Edition) says: “ There are more than 
two hundred millions of people that we 
call Hindus, but the term is one of 
which no definition is possible.” Sir 
Alfred Lyall, in his ‘ Asiatic Studies * 
says : “ The term Hindu is not a 
national, or even a geographical deno- 
mination but signifies vaguely a fortui- 
tous conglomeration of sects, tribes, 
hereditary professions and castes.” 
The * Leader/ a daily organ of Allaha- 
bad, had occasion, some years back, to 
call for, from many a well-informed 
gentleman of Hindu Society, an answer 
to the question ” Who is a Hindu”; 
and the opinions given by thorn were 
published, from time to time, in the 
leading newspapers and journals of 
Madras. No two definitions suggested 
agreed substantially with each other, 
and if one were to form a conception 
of a Hindu from such definitions 
alone, it would be no wonder if that 
led to the conclusion that there existed 
no such real being in the world as a 
Hindu. 

Sir John Strachey, again in his 
book on ‘India: Its Administration 
and Progress,’ asks ” What is India ?”; 
and says ” The answer that I have 
sometimes given sounds paradoxical, 
but it is true. There is no such country, 
and this is the first and most essential 
fact about India that can bo learned.” 
What he meant by the answer is, of 
course, plain. In his own words “India 
is a name which we give to a great 
region including a multitude of differ- 
ent countries.” 


The ehief difficulty in defining the 
two terms ‘ Hindu ’ and * India * lies in 
the fact that they were of foreign origin 
and that their original signification 
was elastic and gradually expanded. 

' Sindhu ’ is the Sanskrit name for 
the river which is now known as the 
Indus in the Punjab. The Persians 
called the river ‘ Hindu * and the 
Aryans that had settled in tracts 
near the river as ‘ Hindus.’ Accord- 
ing to the original use of the term 
‘ Hindu ’ by the Persians, the Aryan 
settlers of the Punjab were the 
' Hindus.* The Greeks called the 
river Sindhu as the ‘ Indus,* the land 
of the Sindhu as * India,* and the 
people inhabiting the land as the 
‘ Hindus.’ The two terms ‘ India * 
and ‘ Hindu ’ are thus seem to be of 
foreign origin and to have originally 
had a restricted application. They 
gradually, however, acquired an extend- 
ed signification till at last, the former 
included in it different countries 
of varying diversities of condition, 
physical and otherwise, and the latter 
comprised in it multifarious tribes of 
different grades of civilization. It is 
the heterogeneous expansion of the 
signification of the terms that battles 
any scientific attempt to demarcate 
and define the limits within which 
such expansion has taken place. 

But the statement that there is no 
such being in the world as a Hindu, 
is no more true than the other state- 
ment that there is no such country as 
India. The two statements are not 
to be understood literally, and were 
suggested with a view to bring to 
prominence the difficulty of defining 
the terms ‘Hindu* and ‘India.* 
The latter term has now acquired a 
definite signification after the advent 
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of the British Power into India, and 
in the following pages an attempt will 
be made to define the former, of course 
in a tentative manner which, however 
it is hoped, shall be as satisfactory aa 
is possible in the circumstances. 

India has been a country into which 
various tribes and races of the earth 
have poured down in succession, from 
time to time, in varying numbers. 
Successive waves of immigrants have 
flooded the country which had already 
been inhabited by its aboriginal peo- 
ples. After the immigrants had once 
crossed the gate and entered into 
India, the social and other relations 
which they observed among them- 
selves and with the earlier occupants 
of the soil were not of a uniform kind. 
Some races and tribes, both immigrant 
and aboriginal, amalgamated themselves 
more or less completely into one 
another, thus tending to form parts of 
a same organism ; while others kept 
themselves as a body, in distinct aloof- 
ness from the main organism. A 
consideration of the successive immi- 
grations of races and tribes into India 
and of the manner in which such 
immigrants behaved after settlement 
towards one another and towards the 
earlier occupants of the soil, is expected 
to afford some clue for a proper defini- 
tion of the term ‘ Hindu. * 

The first occupation of India by 
man is lost in the mists of remotest 
antiquity. The date of immigratioh of 
the earliest Dravidians into India is 
not less obscure. In pre-historic times 
and before the first advent of the 
Aryans into the Punjab, India bad 
already been occupied by the Dravidi- 
ans who had spread themselves far and 
wide throughout the length and breadth 
of India and probably by an earlier 
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al^riginal people, the Kolariane, whose 
distingoishing characteristics had, how- 
ever, become little discern ibie and who 
might, therefore, be treated in this 
article as a section of the Dravidian 
family. The Dravidians were probably 
of different tribes, possessing different 
degrees of civilization. Some of them 
seemed to have reached a stage when 
they had built cities and founded 
kingdoms, while others remained 
as huntsmen or retained their pastoral 
or nomadic habits of life. When 
successive batches of Aryan immigrants 
began to settle first in the Punjab 
and later on in the plains of Northern 
India, severe must have been the strug- 
gle for existence which raged between 
the new Aryan colonists at»d the ear- 
lier Dravidian inhabitants of the coun- 
try, The hymns of the iiig- Veda afford 
abundant intrinsic evidence of such 
struggle and the later Brahmana litera- 
ture contains references, not only to 
wars between the Aryans and tlie 
Dravidians, but also to internal feuds 
and strifes among the different trii^es 
of the Aryans themselves. The Kuru- 
Panchala war was referred to, the 
Kurus and Panchalas being both of 
Aryan stock. It was probably this 
Kuru-Panchala War that formed the 
subject-matter of the great epic of 
Mahabharata, only with the slight 
alteration that, instead of the Kurus 
fighting with the Panchalas, it was 
related that the Kauravas fought with 
the Pandavas, the Pauchala king how- 
ever aiding the latter. However it be, 
it is beyond doubt that, in all the wars 
and strifes between the Aryans and the 
Dravidians in Northern India, the 
Aryans, by reason of their superior 
efficiency, were the victors. A portion 
of the subjugated Dravidians migrated 
to the hilly fastnesses where some 
of them have survived even to this 
day ; while the rest stayed on in the 
plains where they continued to live 
though in a subjugated state. 

It is a noteworthy feature of the 
onward march and progress of the 
Indo-Aryans that, when once tho 
aboriginal and Dravidian inhabitants^ 
either living in the plains or in the 
hills, became subjugated and acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Aryans, 


the conquerors never thereafter endea- 
voured to drive the conquered away 
from the land or to exterminate their 
race. The Aryans gradually aryanised 
the Dravidians, and as the aryanising 
process assumed large dimensions, the 
Caste system of wonderful potency 
began to be organised, not in the 
manner effected bj’ a legislative 
enactment passed by the Government 
to take effect from a particular day, 
but gradually and in course of time. 
'The Aryans called themselves * Dvijas ’ 
or twice-born, consisting of the Brali- 
mans, who were the learned men, the 
Kshatriyas, who were the warriors and 
the Vaisyas, who were the people in 
general including traders, cultivators, 
etc. 'To make room for the non-Aryans, 
a fourth class was organised called the 
Budras. The aboriginal and other non- 
Aryan races and tribes that had 
occupied India before the advent of 
the earliest Aryans were accommodated 
in the fourth class, and they thus 
became an integral part of the l)odyof 
the indo- Aryans, who were the same 
as the Sindhu- Aryans or the Sindh us 
or the Hindus. 

It is not possible, at this enormous 
distance of time, to conjecture rightly 
if the aboriginal and Dravidian inhabit- 
ants were all of them, en rnassey hud- 
dled together in the Hiidra class. It is 
more than probable that the Dravidian 
traders and agriculturists wore amalga- 
mated into the Vaisya rather than into 
the-Budra class, and that the Dravidian 
labourers and workmen were left in 
the Budra class. The fact that Manu, 
Yajnavalkya and other Bmritikaras 
assign trade and agriculture as the 
Vaisya’s duty and service to the twice- 
born as the Budra’s duty seem to 
support the above view. It is also 
possible that the class of servants who 
did what was considered low or degrad- 
ed service were, instead of being 
included in the Sudra class, regarded 
as belonging either to no caste or to a 
Panchama or fifth caste. They were, 
however, not thrown out of the Hindu 
fold altogether, and were treated as a 
sort of appendage attached to the main 
body. Manu allots separate locations 
to them outside the village or the town, 
and imposes restrictions for their in- 
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gress and egress. The services ren* 
dered by them being of a necessary 
character, though considered degraded, 
this class of servants was regarded as 
a necessary and indispensable part of 
the social, economic organisation of the 
Hindus and were always treated to be 
within the pale of the condescending 
protection of the main body of the 
Hindus. In fact they formed a ])iirt 
of the main body of the Hindus, in 
the same manner as an appendix or a 
schedu'e fo ins a pirfc of a book. 

The Aryan colonists in Northern 
India were very much larger in 
numlier than those in Southern India 
The process of llinduising the abori- 
ginal Dravidians commenced much 
later in Bouthern than in Northern 
India, and was never so intensive in the 
former as in the latter. No doubt, 
the Dravidians of Southern India were, 
gradually and in course of time, Hindu- 
i.sed, hut they have always retained 
much of their original Dravidian type 
of civilization. The difference of in- 
tensity in Hiiiduisatiou between the 
North and the South is manifest 
from the fact that, whereas the 
northern vernaculars are mostly of 
Sanskrit origin, the southern vernacu- 
lars are. Dravidian dialects. The Aryans, 
who were originally confined within 
the Funjal), expanded till at first 
they occupied the whole of Northern 
India until, gradually, later on they 
spread tlieuiselves over Bouthern India. 
Their gradual onward march is 
clearly indicated in Manu Bmriti, 
which defines Aryavarta, the abode of 
the Aryans, as the land lying between 
the Himalayas and the Vindhya moun- 
tains, the land lying to the south of the 
Vindhyas being supposed to be unfit 
for Aryan residence ; and in the Bama- 
yana which deals with Aryan expansion 
into Southern India, a land inhabited 
by Vanaras and Kakshasas, monkeys 
and demons, which were names given 
to the aboriginal and Dravidian inhabi- 
tants of Southern India, in this vast 
and onward expansion of the Aryans 
over the length aud breadth of India, 
they Hinduised the aboriginal and 
Dravidian inhabitants, who were ad- 
mitted into the Hindu fold and became 
Hindus. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 

Was there any ceremony, religious 
or otherwise, pre8cribe4 by any an- 
cient Sanskrit texts for transforming 
the Dravidiana into Hindus ? None 
there was. But what was then the 
process by which they were taken into 
the Hindu fold and became Hindus V It 
would be unnatural to expect that the 
Aryan and the non-Aryan races and 
tribes entered into an agreement at any 
particular time or by any particular 
cornpact that they should, all of themibe 
federated or amalgamated into a com- 
mon fold called by the name of ttie 
Hindus When two civilizations come 
into contact with each other, a process 
of assimilation of the one into the other 
naturally ensues, and in such assi- 
milation, each civilization iiecoines 
tinged, to a more or less degree, with 
the tint of the other and after a time 
a new ‘amaigaiu’ is evolved which 
partakes more or less, of the character 
of both. This was exactly what hap- 
pened in India when the Aryan races 
and tribes came into contact with the 
earlier non-Aryan peoples. The Dra- 
vidians, when they were unsuccessful 
in their tussles with the Aryans or 
when they were brought face to face 
with the social organism of the Aryans 
recognised and acknowledged the 
racial superiority of the latter and 
tacitly submitted themselves to it, 
without however surrendering their 
own essential characteristics This 
acknowledgment and submission 
implied, in a secondary manner, a tacit 
mental recognition of the superior 
elhcacy of the religion of the Aryans 
and of their civil or secular jurispru- 
dence. In view of such recognition, 
though nominal it might be in some 
eases, the Dravidians found a place in 
the Hindu fold and became Hindus. 
They were allowed a great latitude in 
worshipping their Dravidian deities and 
in following their Dravidian customs. 
The Hinduisation of the Dravidians 
never caused the extinction, in any sub- 
stantial or appreciable manner, of tlie 
Dravidian forms of worship or Dravi- 
dian customs and usages ; but, on the 
other hand, it incorporated into the 
Aryan religion and jurisprudence the 
Dravidian religious and other usages. 
The Hindu Pantheon gave room in it for 
all the Dravidian deities stnd explain- 


ed that they were merely different 
forms or manifestations of the Aryan 
deities. Hindu jurisprudence embodied 
in its rules and precepts a sanction for 
the validity of special or local Dravidian 
laws and usages. J ust as the original 
Hindus of the Punjab expanded so as 
to include in course of time all the 
aboriginal and Dravidian inhabitants 
of India, the original Aryan Vedic 
religion became similarly all-compre- 
hensive, including in it the worship of 
the multifarious Dravidian deities ; and 
the Hindu Vyavahuira Dharma or 
jurisprudence become elastic enough to 
give sanction to the numerous Dravi- 
dian usages and customs relating 
to civil and other law. In ancient 
days, therefore, for an individual to be- 
come a Hindu it did not involve any 
sacrifice further than a tacit mental 
recognition of the excellence of the 
religion of the Vedas and of the juris- 
prudence of the Sanskrit Dharma 
Sastras. It did ' not necessitate any 
substantial surrender of the convert’s 
religious practices or abandonment of 
his customary rules of law and juris- 
prudence. The Aryan and the earlier 
non-Aryan occupants of India, by a 
sort of convention, as it were, whose 
origin and growth have been lost in 
obscurity, regarded themselves as form- 
ing the members or the component 
parts of a common fold or confederacy ; 
and the term ‘ Hindu * has thus reciev- 
ed an extended signification so as to 
include all the members of such com- 
mon fold or confederacy. 

From the facts stated and the 
observations made in the above 
paragraphs, it is clear, how the 
various Dravidian and aboriginal 
tribes and races that had inhabited 
India prior to the advent of the Indo- 
Aryans were gradually amalgamated 
in course of centuries into the Aryan 
group and the * amalgam ’ thus formed 
was denominated as the Hindu fold. 
It is desirable now to proceed to know 
about the next batch or batches of 
immigrants that poured down into 
India. 

Several batches of the Scythian 
tribes from the north-west and of the 
Mongoloid tribes from the north-east 
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stepped into the deltaic plains of ludla^ 
The Scythian tribes founded kingdoms 
which flourished for some tim^. Bui the 
Scythians were soon overpowered hy 
the Hindus, into whose foldt therefore, 
they amalgamated themselves, thue 
losing their independent existence. The 
Pahlavas, theSakas, theKushanasaud 
the Huns are said to be some of such 
Scythian tribes who lost themselves 
in the Hindu fold. The Mongolians 
of the north-east also shared a similar 
fate. What had happened to the 
aboriginal and Dravidian tribes in more 
ancient times happened also to the 
Scythian and Mongoloid tribes in later 
days. 

Sir W. W. Hunter, in his * Brief 
History of the Indian Peoples,' writes : 

“The Aryans supplied, therefore, 
the civilising power in India. One of 
their divisions or castes, the Vaisyas, 
brought the soil under the plough; 
another caste, the Kshatriyas, con- 
quered the rude non-Aryan peoples ; 
their third caste, the Brahmans, 
created a religion and a literature. 
The early Brahman religion made no 
account of the lower races ; but, as we 
have seen, about 600 B.C. a wider 
creed, called the Buddhist, was based 
upon it. This new faith did much 
to bring the early non-Aryan tribes 
under the influence of the higher 
Aryan race, and it was accepted by the 
later Scythian hordes who came into 
India from 12G B. C. to 400 A. D. 
Buddhism was therefore the first great 
bond of union among the Indian races. 
It did something to combine the non- 
Aryans, the Aryans, and the Scythians 
into a people with simitar customs and 
a common faith. But it was driven 
out of India before it finished its 
work." 

B. H Baden- Powell, in his short 
book on the ‘ Indian Village commu- 
nities,' writes : 

“ Meanwhile we have information 
that for a considerable period — say 
from 160 B.C. to 100. A. D., and again 
later on— there was a great disturb- 
ance of the Saka or * Indo- Scythian ’ 
and Yuchi or ' Kushan ' races beyond 
the west and north- west frontiers; and 
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:ft oOQsequettt move forward (first of the 
one, and then |of the other), which 
brought new elements into Indian life 
in the*North-We8t. We have to take 
account of the invasion of races who 
famished the original materials of what 
are now the Jats, Gujars and other 
similar tribes. In process of time, these 
tribes obtained settlements — especially 
in the plains of the Punjab and adja* 
cent parts of the N. W. Provinces. We 
*can easily trace the area over which 
the Jats, the prominent community 
fanners of the Punjab and the Gujars 
'extended. 

Sir John Gordon, in his book on 
* The Sikhs,’ writes : 

** The origin of the Jat tribe has been 
the subject of much discussion among 
distinguished Oriental writers, but the 
weight of authority is all in favour 
of it being a relic of the Scythians, 
who at various times before and after 
the Christian era, swarming otf from 
their camping-grounds in High Asia, 
pushed their way into the Punjab and 
established their dynasties there with 
the northern form of Buddhism. . . ” 

**We have but a dim outline of these 
early times from ancient Indian litera- 
ture, Greek and Chinese writers, 
traditions, temple inscriptions, and 
coins. A portion of the Scythian in- 
vaders, descendants of the Massa-gette 
of Old Asia, were called Getes, from 
whom the modern Jats are said to 
have sprung, the name having been so 

transposed in progress of time 

Colonel Tod, the most scholarly of 
Indian writers on the old races, in his 
-classical ‘ Annals of Rajasthan,’ com- 
piled eighty years ago, identifies the 
•fiats of his day with the ancient 
Scythian Getce of Central Asia men- 
tioned by Arrian, tracing their descend- 
ants under the names of Getae, Yotbi, 
Yuti, Jote, to Jit and Jat, the last two 
being those by which the tribe was 
then known in Bajputana and the 
Punjab ” 

“ There is, therefore, the 

strongest ground for assuming that 
4ihiB war-like Jat tribe of to-day, to 
which the Sikhs belong, are the des- 
cendants of the Get®, the most 
'^conspicuous of the races of ancient 


Asia, whose bravery in fighting the 
Greeks hand to hand elicited the warm 
admiration of the Macedonian generals, 
as related by Arrian.” 

The passages above cited show that 
some tribes that made settlements in 
India subsequent to the advent of the 
Aryans accepted the social organisation 
moulded by the Aryans and lost them- 
selves in the main fold of the people 
inhabiting the land. 

The next important batch of im- 
migrants were the Parsis, who, by 
reason of persecution in their mother 
country, left it and settled in Western 
India. They kept themselves aloof as a 
distinct body, had their own rules of 
law and religion, and never inter- 
mingled by marriage with the peoples 
among whom they settled. They 
cannot therefore be called Hindus. 

Several hordes of Mahommedan 
tribes,8uch as the Arabs, the Turks, the 
Persians, the Pathans, the Afghans and 
the Mughals marched into India, 
and some of them held political sway 
over various portions of the country 
for several centuries But, as a body, 
they kept themselves aloof from the 
Hindus, having their separate systems 
of law and religion. It is clear they 
are not Hindus. 

Next came the Christians. Their 
relations with the Hindus, in the 
matter of social amalgamation, re- 
mained much the same as those of the 
Mahommedans, though they have 
been responsible for the creation of 
the Eurasian c6mmunity in the land. 
The Christians are, it is needless t j 
say, not Hindus. 

It is thus abundantly clear that the 
earlier immigrants, viz., the Dravidi- 
ans, the Indo-Aryans, the Scythians 
and the Mongolians intermingled with 
one another and formed a complex 
body called the Hindus. A historian 
India uas written aptly Wo sh ill 
form a true picture of the peoples of 
India, if we think of the Dravidian 
population as a vast lake into which 
three diSerent streams have descended 
at various epochs, sometimes penetra- 
ting far into the lake and mingling 
their waters with it.” The ‘ three 
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di fierent streams ’ meant are, evident- 
ly, the Indo-Aryans, the Scythians 
and the Mongolians. It is also clear 
that the Parsis, the Mahommedans and 
the Christians have not coalesced with 
the people of the land and ai^e not 
Hindus. 

It is desirable at this stage to 
state an important proposition, which 
is a historical fact and which will 
be made out in the succeeding 
paragraphs, viz., that when an indivi- 
dual had once become a Hindu, he was 
never deprived of his status as a Hindu 
except by his open, express and overt 
act of conversion into a definite and 
well-recognised religion such as Chris- 
tianity, Mahommedanism or the like. 
Belief in the infallibility of the Vofias 
and in the inviolal)ility of the Caste 
system has assumed in Hindu thought 
such practical importance that it has 
been regarded as an almost essential 
feature of a Hindu. Yet, a deviation 
from such a belief in no case entailed 
on the culprit loss of his status as a 
Hindu. A disbeliever in the Vedas 
might be branded as irreligious or oven 
atheistical but he was never deprived 
of his status as a Hindu. An infringer 
of the caste system might beoutcasted 
or deprived of his caste, hut he was 
never robbed of his status as a Hindu. 
When disbelief in such important arti- 
cles of creed as those above-mentioned 
was of no uccount, it need not do men- 
tioned that a violation of the lesser 
ordinances of faith, such as the perform- 
ance of ritualistic Karma etc., counted 
for nothing. It is a mistake to suppose 
that an individual’s retention of his 
status as a Hindu in the defaulting 
circumstances stated above was due to 
a winking or culpable connivance of the 
Hindu society at sinful deviations from 
enjoined paths of duty or to a censu- 
rable laxity in the exercise of its dis- 
ciplinary powers It is beyond doubt 
that such retention was due to a recog- 
nition of the natural and inviolable 
birthright of every individual Hindu to 
retain his status as a Hindu in spite of 
his defaulting conduct as above indi- 
cated. What has been said in this 
paragraph as being true of an in- 
dividual is also true of a group of 
individuals. 
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It might, with some semblance of 
reason, be urged that a repudiation of 
the Vedas and a violation of the Dhar- 
man (duties), of Varna (caste) and of 
Afiram.a (order or stage of life) are 
calculated to shake the very foundation 
of Hindu society and that a Hindu 
guilty of BUcli sins is lijible to forfeit 
altogether his status as a Hindu. On 
a careful scrutiny, however, it will be 
seen that the above contention cannot 
be upheld. Hindu genius in the past, 
as disclosed in the ancient Smriti litera- 
ture, was liberal enough, in the matter 
in question, not to resort to the extreme 
step of routing out the sinners of the 
clasB specified above altogether from 
the Hindu fold. No doubt, the cul- 
prits in question were viewed with the 
utmost social displeasure and were 
even put to coercive persecution, but 
they were never deprived of their 
status as Hindus to which they were 
entitled by their birth. 

Manu and Yajnavalkya, the two 
great authorities of Smriti literature, 
both agree that the killer of a Brah- 
man, the drinker of intoxicating 
liquor, the thief, the violator of 
Guru’s bed, and the associate with 
the above sinners are guilty ot Maha- 
patakas (great sins). The (jensuring 
or the repudiation of the Vedas is 
classed by both of them as a Maha- 
pataka, Manu classing it as equivalent 
to the drinking of liquor and Yajnaval- 
kya treating it on a par with the 
killiDf? ^ Brahman. 


As Upapatakas (minor or lesser sins) 
are classed by both the writers a large 
number of sins among which are 
mentioned atheism, omission of sacri- 
ficial fires, failure to discharge debts, 
sale of tanks, of topes and of one’s 
children, sale of salt, etc. etc A full 
quotation of authorities is unnecessary 


and a reference may be made to Manu. 
Chapter XI. verses 69 to 66, and 
Yajnavalkya, Prayaschitta Kanda, 
verses 234 to 242. It is needless to refer 
here to innumerable other sins men- 
tioned, of a less heinous nature than 
the above two classes of sins. A mere 
perusal of the long list given by Manu 
and Yajnavalkya, of Mahapatakas and 
Upapatakas alone is enough to indicate 
that agnoticism, atheism, a repudiation 
of the infallibility of the Vedas, and a 
denial of the efficacy of ritualism are not 
singled out as being specially heinous, 
but are treated indifferently to be on a 
par with the other sins included in the 
list, such as drinking liquor, murdering a 
Brahman or a friend, committing theft, 
trespassing upon land, giving false 
evidence, eating forbidden food, scorn- 
ing a Guru, selling salt, etc. They are 
in fact treated as a few individual 
instances of a general class of sins, 
and no speciality is shown either in 
the prescription of the expiatory cere- 
monies required for removing the 
sins, or in the display of social dis- 
pleasure condemning such sins. Till 
the sins are removed by expiation, 
the oflonders are placed under a sort 
of social ban, and social association 
with them is forbidden. They are 
excluded from inheritance, and a cere- 
mony indicative of death is even pre- 
scribed to be undergone by their 
kinsmen and relatives. For autho- 
rities, a reference may be made to 
Manu, chapter XI, verses 180 to 


184 and chapter IX, verse 201 ; and 
Yajnavalkya, Prayaschitta Kanda,' 
verse 296 and Vyavahara Kanda, 
verse 187. 

The social ban is, however, tem- 
porary and is evidently imposed with 
the object of coercing the sinners to 
repent and seek expiation. After 
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expiation, the sinners are restored all^ 
the privileges temporarily withheld 
from them. — (Manu, chapter XI«verses 
186 and 187 ; Yajnavalkya, Prayas- 
chitta Kanda, verse 297). During 
the continuanee of the ban, they ar€^ 
not treated as being altogether outside 
the Hindu fold. They are maintained 
and are given food and raiment from 
their family property, and, if they are 
females, they are given residence near 
the family house and are provided 
with food and raiment. I'hey are 
entitled to marry, and their legiti* 
mate children are given a shara 
in their family property.~(Manu, 
chapter IX, verses 202 and 203, 
chapter XI, verse 188 ; Yajanavalkya, 
Prayaschitta Kanda, verse 298, and 
Vyavahara Kanda, verse 139). 

'rhese facts are sufficient to de- 
monstrate that a Hindu does not 
forfeit his status as a Hindu until and 
unless he becomes a convert to 
Christianity or Mahommedanism or a 
similar recognised religion, in which 
case there is an express voluntary 
surrender or abdication of status. Till 
such surrender or abdication is made, 
he continues to be a Hindu, in spite 
of any social ban, under which he may 
be placed for any heterodox opinions 
or conduct of his. He may be willing 
to remain within the Hindu fold, 
though he may suffer social persecu- 
tion in it, with the buoyant hope that, 
though in the minority with a few in 
the. beginning, he may yet be able to 
convert the erring majority to his 
views, which he holds to be correct 
and for which he is persecuted. The 
theory, “ Once a Hindu, always a 
Hindu ** offends neither Hindu or- 
thodoxy nor common sense and is 
subject to the only exception that is 
made in the case of conversion to 
another well-defined and recognised 
religion such as Christianity. The 
Hindu fold is sufficiently accommodat- 
ing to allow room in it for dissenters 
who are not apostates. Ancient Hindu 
history bears out this fact abundantly. 

Kapila, the greatest rational thinker 
India has ever produced, was the 
reputed author of the Sankhya system 
of philosophy. He repudiated th# 
authority of the Vedas, and held them 


Jtirahmahatf/a surdpanani ateyam gurvanganagavia^ 1 
Mahdnti pdtakdnydhus savmirgaschdpi tais mha ii 
Brahmojjhatd vedanindd Kantasakshyavi suhrudvadhas | 
Garhitdnadyayor jagdhis siirdpdnasamdni shat li 

(Manu Chapter XI, Verses f54 and 56). 

Brahmaha madyapas stenas tathaiva gurutalpagas | 

Bte mahapdtakino yascha taissaha savivaset il 
Gurundtn adnyadhikshepo I'edanmdd suhrudvadhas ] 
Brahmahatydsamam jmyavi adheetasya cha ndsanaml] 

(Yajnavalkya, Prayaschitta Kanda, Verses 227 and 228) 
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to be impure as ordaining sacrifices 
in'volving loss of life. He denied the 
efficacy of prayers and sacrificial rites 
aea means of salvation. He predi- 
cated the real existence of matter and 
of a plurality of souls ; and in his sys- 
tem, no place was given to God. 
Belief in God was not essential to 
salvation according to him. A more 
heterodox thinker than he cannot 
be conceived, and yet it does not 
appear that he was deprived of his 
status as a Hindu. On the other 
hand be has been deified in Hindu 
Puranas and has been regarded 
even as an incarnation of Vishnu. 
Gautama Buddha, the greatest moral 
reformer India has ever produced, 
rejected the authority of the Vedas, 
denied the efficacy of sacrificial rites 
and ceremonies, condemned the caste 
system in toto, and denied the exist- 
ence of the soul. He ignored God, 
and held all discussions about His 
existence and attributes to be futile 
and fruitless. A more confirmed agnos- 
tic or a more vigorous or relentless 
hater of caste and ritualism than 
Gautama Buddha never existed, and 
yet he was never recognised except as 
a Hindu. For every single Kapila and 
for every single Gautama Buddha, there 
must have lived, at least subsequent to 
their time, scores of individuals, un- 
known to fame, who held similar 
opinions regarding the authority of the 
Vedas and the utility of the caste sys- 
tem and yet remained within the 
Hindu fold. 

Of the dissenting systems of faith 
that took their rise in India, Buddhism 
stands the first and the foremost 
Gautama Buddha, when he propounded 
bis faith, believed that he propagated, 
not a new religion, but only the correct 
version of the true religion of his fore- 
fathers. By a sad irony of circum- 
stances, however, Buddhism, after 
having existed in India for about tan 
or twelve oentnries, became extinct in 
the land of its birth, though not till 
after Hinduism had imbibed its spirit 
to a large extent, and it fiourished on 
foreign soil. If it had continued to 
exist in India and had no extensive 
growth outside India, it is ten to one 
true that it would have been regarded 


by Hindu Orthodoxy as one of the num- 
berless sects or faiths within its fold. 
For the reason that it was routed out 
of India and fiourished on foreign soil, 
it was regarded as of exotic growth, 
and it is now too late to stem the 
tide of such opinion, especially after it 
has became largely tinged with the 
faiths of foreign couutries. The Bud- 
dhists are, thereiore, not regarded now 
a.s Hindus. 

The next sect to be referred to is 
that of the Jams. The origin of 
Jninism was similar* to that of Bud- 
dhism, but the line of its growth* was 
different. Jainism condemns caste, 
repudiates the authority of the Vedas 
and denies the efficacy of ritualism. 
It has not shared the fate of Buddhism, 
because its tendency has been to 
gravitate towards Caste Hinduism. 
It respects Hindu Gods, such as 
Brahma, Siva and Vishnu, though it 
assigns to them a position subordinate 
to its Jamas. It is said that, in some 
Jain temples, the priests are Brah< 
mans. The Jains consider them- 
selves to be Hindus, and are governed 
by Hindu secular or civil jurispru- 
dence. 

Next comes Sikhism. The Sikhs 
belong to the Jat tribe, which is 
recognised as having do.scended from 
the Scythian immigrants into the 
Punjab and the other north west 
tracts of India and as having been 
gradually amalgamated in course of 
time into the Hindu fold. Sikhism, 
as a religion, is an off-shoot, though 
in a protesting form, of Hinduism 
and is about five centuries old. 
Sir John Gordon, in his book on 
‘ The Sikhs,’ says : “ The Sikh religion 
originated with the teaching of 
Nanak, who from being a wandering 
Hindu devotee settled down about the 
year 1,600 as a missionary preacher to 
his countrymen, proclaiming a deistic 
doctrine, embracing what was best in 
the two ancient faiths of Hindu and 
Buddhist — the personal God of the one 
and the spiritual equality of the other”. 
Sikhism is opposed to idolatry and 
caste system, but it is pantheistic in its 
philosophy. A special feature of the 
Sikh confederacy is its Khalsa, an 
inner circle, partly political and partly 
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religious, into which the Sikhs are 
admitted after their receiving what is 
called the pahal, Sikhism is only a 
dissenting or protestant sect of Hin- 
duism, and the Sikhs are governed by 
Hindu secular law and jurisprudence. 
The Sikhs are, therefore, Hindus, and 
have been recognised as such hy 
Indian Courts of Justice. 

The Arya Samaj was founded 
by Dayananda Sarasvati in the nine- 
teenth century and is, without doubt, 
a Hindu organisation. It accepts the 
authority of the Vedas, but rejects the 
caste system. It aims at purifying 
Hinduism and Hin iu society and res- 
toring it to its original excellence. The 
Arya Samajists are governed by Hindu 
civil law and jurisprudence, and are 
undoubtedly Hindus. 

The Hrahino Samaj was founded by 
Kaja Kama Mohan Koy in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. It 
began its career distinctly as a protest* 
ant sect of Hinduism. Kaja Kama 
Mohan Koy was most scrupulous in 
maintaining that his Brabmoism 
represented the true religion of the 
Upanis^iads; and that what was popu- 
larly known as Hindu religion was not 
true Hinduism but only a jumble of 
superstitious beliefs and usages. He 
hated idolatry and caste system and 
vigorously attacked ritualism. He 
held, nu doubt, that every religion 
contained a portion of truth, but there 
can be little doubt that his Brabmoism 
was in essence Hinduism. The growth 
of Brahmoism after Kama Mohan Key’s 
death has a history. At one time, it 
was in dani^er ct relapsing into cere- 
monial Hinduism, but it got over the 
crisis. Recently and in its Inter history, 
it has shown a tendency to be eclectic 
and to receive liglit fr*>in whichever 
source it may proceed, be it foi eign or 
indigenous. It is this later eclectic 
tendency of it that has alarmed the 
Hindu Orthodoxy, which therefore 
threatens to treat it as of foreign 
growth. Biahrnoism is, however, 
essentially Hindu in its basis, and 
the Brahmo.s are governed by Hindu 
civil law. Any declaration which a 
Brahmo may make under the Brahmo 
Martiage Act (Act III of 1872) that 
he does not profess Hinduism is not 
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entitled to much weight, in as much as 
it partakes of the nature of a coercive 
declaration made for a special purpose. 
It is, anyhow, not inconsistent with 
the proposition that a Hindu coes not 
cease to be a Hindu by becoining a 
Brahtuo. It is possible for a Hindu to 
profess Brahmoism and yet remain a 
Hindu. 

The proposition that the Sikhs, the 
Jains and the Brahmos are Hindus 
has long been established by Indian 
Courts of Justice and has been con- 
firmed by the J udicial Committee of 
the Trivy Council in Bbagwan Koer 
V. J. C. Bose and other cases reported 
in the Indian .Law Jieport^, Calcutta 
•Series, Volume XXXi, page ll. Ihe 
head-note of tlie Jieport says : “ Since 
the case oi' Doe dein Kissench under 
Shaw r Jiaidam iieebee (181b) ‘2, 
Morley’s Digest 22, the view that 
Bikhs are Hindus has always been act- 
ed upon by the Courts in India which 
have applied the Jlindu liaw to them 
(as in the case of Jains) in the absence 

of custom varying that law 

. . A Sikh or Hindu by becoming a 

member of the Brahmo Samaj does not 
necessarily cease to belong to the com- 
munity in which he was born . . . 

The Judges of the Chief CJourt of 
Punjab observe in the same case as fol- 
fows : — 

“ We shall not attempt here to lay 
down a general definition of what is 
meant by the term ‘Hindu’. To 
make it accurate and at the same time 
sutliciently comprehensive as well as 
distinctive is extremely difficult. The 
Hindu religion is marvellously Catho- 
lic and elastic. Its theology is mark- 
ed by eclecticism and tolerance and 
almost unlimited freedom of private 
worship. Its social code is much more 
stringent, but amongst its different 
castes and sections exhibits wide diver- 
sity of practice No trait is more mark- 
ed of Hindu society in genenil than 
its horror of using the meat of the 
cow. Yet the Chamars, who profess 
Hinduism, but who oat beef and the 
flesh of dead animals are, however low 
in the scale, included within its pale 
It is easier to say who are not Hindus, 
and practically the separation of Hin- 
dus from non-Hindus is not a matter 


of so much difficulty. The people 
know the differences well and can 
easily tell who are Hindus and who 
are not. The evidence before the (Jourt 
enables us, we think, to come to a fairly 
satisfactory conclusion as to whether 
Sikhs and Brahmos are regarded as' 
Hindus.*' 

“ Apart from this evidence, there can 
be little doubt that the Sikhs are, at all 
events at the present time, regarded 
only as a sect of the Hindus, rbeir 
tenets, essentially theistic, involved a 
wide doctrinal departure from the 
principles of other sects of Hindus, but 
almost equal differences exist among 
these sects themselves. The Sikhs 
respect the Hindu pantheon and 
observe most of the religious rites of 
Hindus on birth, marriage, death and 
other occasions. Nanak, the founder of 
the faith, was a Hindu, and the tenth 
Guru, Govind Singh, from whom 
the Singhs or the most prominent and 
distinguished of the Sikh sects derive 
their origin, was himself a votary of 
Durga. Sikhs and Hindus intermarry 
and it sometimes happens that in a 
family one brother is a Sikh while the 
other remains a Hindu.” 

“ Further, the Courts of India, and 
particularly those of this Province, 
which is the real home of the Sikhs 
and where by far the largest number of 
them are found, have always treated 
them as Hindus. The earliest reported 
case on the subject that we have been 
able to find is that of Doe dem Kissen- 
ch under Shaw D. Baidam Beebee 
(1815) 2, Morley’s Digest 22.” 

” Their (Jains’) jjosition may be said 
to be strictly analogous to that of the 
Sikhs. The doctrinal differences bet- 
ween them and other Hindus are, if 
possible, greater than those between the 
latter and the Sikhs, but in society they 
are treated and regarded as a sect of 
Hindus ; and in a series of decisions 
too numerous and too authoritative to 
be controverted, it has been held that 
in the absence of satisfactory proof 
of usage to the contrary they are 
governed by Hindu law.” 

“ The next question is whether 
Brahmos can be said to be included 
within the term Hindu. We do not 
think we need discuss this question in 
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any great detail. The founder of tbs 
sect was a Hindu who never abjured 
bis ancestral religion. In fact he 
was a mere reformer and professed to 
restore the ancient faith to its original 
purity. There are now three sections 
of which the Adi, which professes to 
follow the principles of the founder, 
has the fewest points of difference 
from the old religion. They all widely 
differ in their tenets from those of 
other Hindus, but there are still many 
points in common between them and 
the highest form of Vedantism or 
Brahmanism. Brahmoism is a faith 
of Indian origin ; and considering the 
extreme tolerance of Hinduism in 
matters of mere belief, we are disposed 
to think that a mere profession of 
Brahmoism does not necessarily make 
a man cease to be a Hindu unless 
he also abjures the social rules of 
Hindus and declares himself not to be 
a Hindu. We find also that, as far as 
this Province is concerned, the fact 
that a Hindu has become a Brahino 
does not ordinarily make any difference 
in his position among his brother 
Hindus, and that he is treated as a 
Hindu as before.” 

“ Upon a careful consideration 
of the above we think the proper 
conclusion is not only, as has been 
ststel by the learned counsel for the 
objector, viz,, that a non-Hindu may 
become a Brahmo and that a Brahmo 
therefore need not be a Hindu, but 
also that a Hindu may become a 
Brahmo and need not cease to be a 
Hindu.” 

Their Lordships of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council 
observe: ” The Learned Judges of the 
Chief Court examined the literature 
bearing up >n the Brahmo society ; they 
had before them much important 
evidence with reference to the Brahmos 
and the relation of their principles and 
their organisation to the Hiniu 
system ; and they came to the conclu- 
sion that a 8ikh or a Hindu by 
becoming a Brahmo did not necess irily 
cease to belong to the communiiy iu 
which he was born. They also found 
on the evidence that the testator never 
became a professed Brahmo at all. In 
both these conclusions their Lordships 
agree.** 
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Thd above extracts from the judg- 
.maota have been quoted at some 
length to make it clear that there is a 
large consensus of opinion and a long- 
established course of conduct, treating 
or regarding the Jains, the Sikhs and 
the Brahmos as Hindus. 

The discussion has now reached a 
;stage when it is necessary to take 
stock of the position gained and to 
have an idea of what is and what is not 
denoted by the term * Hindu.* The 
aboriginal tribes, including the Pan- 
>chamas, that had occupied India before 
the advent of the earliest I ndo* Aryans, 
the various Indo-Anyan tribes that 
settled in India from time to time, and 
the Scythian and the Mongoloid tribes 
that marched into India and amalga- 
mated themselves into the Hindu fold 
are all Hindus. The descendants of the 
above classes of people are also Hindus 
whether they have lived in India or 
migrated into Africa, America and 
other countries outside India. The 
Jains, the Sikhs, the Brahmos and the 
Arya Samajists are Hindus, although 
they dissent from some of the tenets 
of Hinduism and do not confirm to 
some of its ritualistic and theocratic 
precepts. The Jews, the Parsis, the 
Mahommedans and the Christians are 
not Hindus, nor are the native in- 
habitants of countries other than India 
Hindus. 

Does the above denotation furnish 
any clue helpful for a proper definition 
of the term * Hindu How did the 
Dravidians originally become Hindu? 
And how did the Jains, the Sikhs, the 
Brahmos and the Arya Samajists con- 
tinue to be Hindus in spite of their 
•dissenting opinions? The conditions 
required for the original acquisition of 
the status of a Hindu seem to be 
different from those necessary for the 
retention of the status once acquired. 
The Dravidians seemed to have 
originally acquired the status of 
Hindus, because they acknowledged, 
expressly or tacitly by conduct, the 
superiority or the supremacy of the 
Indo-Aryan civilization to which they 
submitted and which they imbibed. 
The said acknowledgment, if carefully 
analysed, amounted to an acceptance 
of the religion of the Vedas, or of the 


social polity of the Indo- Aryans or of 
both. The Jains, the Sikhs, the Brah- 
mos and the Arya Sa najists hwe con- 
tinued to be Hindus and have not lost 
their status as Hindus, in spite of their 
heterodox opinions, because they have 
not become converts into Mahom- 
medanism, Christianity o^ such-like 
religions and consequently apostates 
from the Hindu fold. 

The proper definition, therefore, 
that suggests itself of the term ‘ Hindu ’ 
is the following, viz. 

“ Whoever professes or ever pro- 
fessed belief in the religion of the 
Vedas or in the social polity of the 
Indo-Aryans or in both or is a des- 
cendant of ancestors who ever in any 
generation professed such belief, and 
does not profess Buddhism, Taoism, 
Shintoism, Confucianism, Zoroastria- 
nism, J udaism, Mahominedanism, 
Christianity or any other super - 
rational religion professed by the 
people of any country other than India, 
is a Hindu **. 

Before the above definition is finally 
accepted, it is but proper to refer to 
two important points, viz : (D whether 
a non-Hinhu can at the present day 
become a Hindu, and C2) whether a 
Hindu convert to Mahoiumedanisin, 
Christianity, or such like religion or 
his descendants cm again become 
Hindus. In theory and in principle, 
the answer to the above two questions 
must be in the affirmative. Reason 
alone considered, there does not seem 
to be anything to prevent the above 
two classes of persons from becoming 
Hindus, provided that they profess 
belief in the religion of the Vedas, or 
in the social polity of the Indo Aryans 
or in both and provided also that they 
abjure their faith in Mahommedanism, 
Christianity or such-like religion 
which they had adopted or into which 
they were born. In practice, however, 
reason alone is not always the guiding 
factor, and sentiment often usurps the 
place of reason. The genius of the 
Hindu organisation does not, in its 
spirit, rebel against the affirm itive 
answers given to the above two ques- 
tions, but Hindu sentiment may be 
inclined to give dillerent answers. 
The matter anyhow is not free from 
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difficulty, and to deal with it in 
any manner approaching satisfaction 
would require a close and patient 
research into the ancient history and 
literature of India and the modern 
practice or usage in the different parts 
of the country. No doubt, some reform 
associations are successfully endea- 
vouring to re-admit into the Hindu 
fold persons who had left it by con- 
version into Mahommedanism, Chris- 
tianity or siich-like religion, but this 
circumstance does not conclusively 
settle the matter in controversy. The 
definition of the term ‘ Hindu * as 
above suggested accepts as correct the 
affirmative answers to the above-said 
two questions. In case, however, the 
negative should be the legitimate 
answer, the above definition would 
have to be modified by the addition 
of the words “and has never professed 
and is not a descendant of ancestors 
who ever professed” between the two 
words ‘ profess ’ and ‘ Buddhism.’ 


The question “Who is a Hindu?” is 
as simple as its answer is difficult. The 
definitions given above are, however, it 
is believed, sufficiently wide to com- 
prise all the divisions or varieties of 
Hindus. The definitions suggested 
above are merely tentative, but they 
may be accepted in the absence of any 
better or more satisfactory definitions. 

An idea can now be formed of the 
very composite character of the Hindu 
society. According to the (.-eusus 
of IWUl, the Hindus, living in 
India including Burma, numbered 
2Jy,3H(),00(). The population of 
the world in 1901 was roughly 
],549,()50,000, being composed as 
follows : — 


lOurope 

Asia 

Africa 

America 

Australasia 


392,350,000 

870.000. 000 

140.000. 000 

142.000. 000 
5,;UJ0,000 


Total . . l,549,r)50,000 

It M thus seen that the Hindus form 
about one-seventh of the human race 
and are half as much numerous 
again as arc the inhabitants of Africa 
or America, if this vast body of 
Hindus were homogeneous, it would 
have been a tremendous force in the 
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"world and would have had a dominat- 
ing influence in shaping the history 
and the progress of the world. As a 
matter of fact, however, Hindu society 
is split up into, or is composed of, 
numberless divisioris and sub-divisions 
separated by their race, language, caste, 
creed, sect, territorial barriers, and past 
history and traditions. The Hindus 
are, racially, an admixture, in varying 
* proportions, of the Aryan, Dravidian, 
Scythian snd Mongoloid races. They 
speak about fifty main languages, some 
being of Aryan and others of Dravidian 
stock, and each possessing a literature 
of its own. Their castes are without 
number, between most of which inter- 
lining and inter-marriage are prohi- 
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bited. Their faiths range over a wide 
field between opposite extremes, from 
atheism and negation of faith — para> 
doxicai though it might appew — to 
polytheism and the worst forms of 
fetishism. They have sprrsid them* 
selves over different parts of the vast 
continent of India, inter-communica* 
tion between most of which was, till 
the introduction of, the Railway, the 
Telegraph and the Post Office, 
infrequent and was not without 
peril. They comprise several com- 
ponent divisions, each of which poss- 
esses a separate history and separate 
traditions, with different degrees of 
civilization. The Hindus are thus a 
vast body, heterogeneous in composi- 
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tion, though unifying forcM, whioh; il< 
is unnecessary to refer to here, aMitoi 
lacking ; and it is to this vast heter<^e- 
neous body that the term ' Hindu ^ 
has been shown to apply. Any other 
application of the term is not satia- 
factory and does not meet with 
approval. 

In this article, it has been shown 
that the term ‘ Hindu ' originally 
restricted in its application, has gradn* 
ally acquired an extended signification; 
and it has also been shown that the 
question, which forms the heading of 
this article, is best answered by the^ 
two alternative definitions suggested 
above. 
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By K. S, Kamaswami Sastbi, b.a. b.l., Tiuchinopoly. 


One of the most fascinating of social 
and spiritual inquiries is that about the 
origin^ development, present position, 
and future evolution of the caste sys- 
tem in India. The caste system 
is not the vanished social organi- 
sation of a dead or dying race, but is 
the real and living social manifesta- 
tion of the self-consciousness of a 
great race. It has not as yet been the 
subject of clear scientific treatment, 
though it has had sentimental on- 
slaughts and advocacies of a violent 
description. My attempt in these 
pages will be to study it not only in 
the light of the Hindu consciousness, 
but also in the light of modern sociolo- 
gical conceptions and the historic 
evolution of humanity. 

Very much of our view-point about 
the caste system will depend on our 
convictions about the inter-relations 
of religion and life. The modern 
secularisation of life among the pro- 
gressive societies of Western Europe 
has brought about a change in the 
mental attitude of some Indians to- 
wards the caste system in recent 
times. The fact that the province of 
religion has been unduly narrowed in 
certain communities till at last it has 
ceased to have any moulding power 
over individual and social life is no 
guarantee of the soundness of that 
principle of human action. Mr. J. M. 
Kennedy says well : “But in modern 
Europe om* sociological and economic 
order has not necessarily anything to 
do with religion at all ; and in fact, in 
country after country, we have wit- 
nessed the separation of Church and 
State as if the two things, far from 
being bound up one with another, were 
reciprocally hostile.’* iieligion was 
the earliest moulder of social and 
national life everywhere on earth; but 


while in other countries the develop- 
ment of each aspect of social and 
national life was followed, and some- , 
times even caused, by the divorce of it 
from the religions source and inspira- 
tion, in India religion has continued 
always to vitalise, purify and uplift 
each aspect of secular life while allow- 
ing it full scope for legitimate self- 
expression and selp development. 

But is there anything inherently 
incompatible between the fundamental 
religious basis and communal organi- 
sation of the Indian caste system, and 
the modern conception of a political 
society organised on a territorial biisis 
and allowing individual freedom of 
action, freedom of professional choice, 
and fluidity of social levels''^ Even in 
the most advanced political societies, 
organised on a purely secular basis, the 
idea of a written or unwritten constitu- 
tion forming a chart of individual, social 
and political life and utterly incapable 
of alteration or subversion is quite 
familiar and acceptable to civilised 
thought. The Hindu conception of 
Dh ntna is only this hut witli a wider 
sphere of application and a higher and 
diviner sanction. Every community 
recognises also that utter and discord- 
ant diversities of conduct are sure to 
lead to social chaos and serious inter- 
ruptions and final extinction of that 
continuity of culture, which is the best 
guarantee of efficient and immortal 
racial life. Lord Haldane showed this 
in his great address on ‘Higher Nationa- 
lity’ some time ago and the truth is so 
self-evident that we must accept it 
despite the noisy declamation of some 
social theorists, who are incapable 
of distinguishing between freedom 
and license. Further, whore is the 
inherent incompatibility between a 
territorial political basis of social life 
S09 


and its communal religious basis 
The two asjiects of the national con- 
sciousness have no more antagonism 
than the love of the larger group 
known as the joint family and the 
love of husband and wife are antago- 
nistic to each other. The imaginary 
opposition of the two is duo to a non- 
realisation of the separate application 
and appeal of both in relation to the 
racial self-consciousness and self- 
expression. 

A few gent*ral terms must bo 
defined at the t>utset lest they should 
(jonfuseand ob.scure clarity of thought 
Mild expression. Over the word Varna 
bitter controversies have been waged 
but the limits of space forbid me from 
fighting* all those battles over again. 
Varna is not letter or colour when we 
use it in connection with our socual 
organisation but means tlui initial 
endowment of (jiinlities, which is the 
resultant of previous good and bad 
actions. But these initial differences 
of endownumt may be neutral i.sod or 
intensified by tlu' predominant mould- 
ing and modifying power of culture and 
nature in each individual instance, 
without however affecting in any way 
the physical endowment which causes, 
contributes to and determines the 
initial qualities of those born in each 
social group as enjoined by the Lord 
in accoi’dance with our past actions. 
All this rests of course on the Hindu 
doctrine of Uanna, wliich again rests 
on the truth of the immortality of the 
soul and its jjast and iuturc incarna- 
tions Aiiotiier .-ubtle thought is en- 
shriima in the word (iana.. 'L’he mind 
and tile l)od> liavt^ unperceived but 
existent diversities of qualitative power 
and this multiplicity of Gunas is a fact 
that pervades equally the outer life of 
nature and the inner life of man. The 
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word Dharma implies the sum total of 
our duties including the supreme duty 
of self-realisation. ^ W: 

I Dhftrma is classified into 
Varnashraina Dharma and ."^anatana 
Dharma, which describe- its two in- 
alienable and essential teJitures; and 
the new-born prejudice which proclaims 
loyalty to Dharma and Sanatana 
Dharma but denounces Varnashraina 
Dharma jh due solely to ignorance 
and sol hsh ness and a childish impa- 
tience of discipline. Dharmn^ as the 
Hindu race, has conceived it, has 
two great and vital characteristics — 
that it is eternal and that it is gradua- 
ted according to birth whicli is the 
resultant of (qualities and actions in 
other births. It is illogical to say that 
Dharmtt (jannot bo e.tornai and must bo 
a matter of pcrcejjtiori or inference 
becausti the soul which is to attain 
salvation tlirougb the means of Dharma 
and (jod Who is the g<;al to be attained 
through such means are both eternal 
and are not objects of sense fierception 
or inference. Nor is there anything 
inherently illogical in the statement 
that Dharma is graduated according to 
birth if man’s pre-existence and 
variations of Karma, are settled facts, 
which are proved as much by reason 
as by revelation. All this does not 
connote any notion of superiority or 
inferiority l)Ut implies only diverseness 
of action along witli the oneness of the 
soul. Each man’s / 7m / ///a is as pre- 
cious to him as another’s Dharma is to 
that other and it is on the fulfilment 
of our Hwmihanna that our chances of 
(Jod realisation depend solely and foi- 
-ever. As Lord Sri Jxrishnasays in the 
Gita all action is attended iiy resultant 
)»ondag('. of one Kind or another 

Hajipy is he who obeys the command- 
ments of the Lord and leaves his 
fulfilled duties at the lotus feet of 
the Lord and attains the ineifahlc and 
eternal beatitudes of God-love and 
God-reahsation ! What time or inclin- 
atM>n cau he have in this all-too-hrief 
luiman embodiment to wrangle over 
duties and, worse than that, over 
privileges V 

A great deal of confusion has been 
caused in modern times by using the 


word 'religion* in connection with 
the above conceptions in a loose and 
unauthorised way. The word ' religion ’ 
is used in the West primarily to 
denote a body of beliefs, and the fluc- 
tuations of belief have naturally led 
people to imagine that there must be 
fluctuations in conduct as well from 
age to age. But that is not the 
Indian idea at all. Fluctuations in 
conduct spoil all chances of individual 
discipline and social self-preservation; 
but fluctuations of belief do not lead 
to social catastrophes and the restora- 
tion of equilibrium is as easy as its 
disturbance. I’he various concepts 
which enter in a confused way into 
the fluid Western notion of religion 
are. cxpre.ssed by varioiu Sanskrit words 
.such a.s Dharma^ .Su/Z/mna, Mata, 
Samftfadai/a, etc. It will help clarity 
of ideas a great deal if we have 
clear notions as to what * religion * 
means and realise the dilference in 
emphasis hetwoen India and other 
countries in regard to special factors in 
the general concept of religion. 

*l'h6 general word Dharma is of no 
help and guidance to ns in practical 
life unless v/e know and observe its 
various ramifications appropriate to 
our birth, station in life, sex, age, etc. 
The possession of ^amanya. DharmaR 
(common characteristics) is necessary 
for all to enable them to deserve the 
name of human beings, as without these 
the human status is not reached and 
there is no fitness to take up the 
Viiicaha. DharmaR or special dutie.s. 
They are : tenderness to all beings, 
patience, absence of jealousy and hate, 
purity, serenity, auspiciousness of 
thought, word and deed, and dispassion. 
Gautama describes thoin thus : 

I What a heaven our earth 
would become if only men realise that 
they must possess these qualities and 
qualify themselves as fitting candidates 
for humanity before taking up their 
special duties appropriate to their brith, 
age, sex, etc. ^ the Varaa Dharmas, the 
/israma Dharmas, the Purusha or 
Vyaktl DharmaSy the Kula. Dharmas, 
the Jati DharmaHy the Dem Dharrnaa 
etc. — and by fulfilling them attain the 
fruit of life ! ! ! 


As regards the origin of the caste 
system the views of learned men have 
varied in proportion to their prejudices 
and do not exhibit that detachment of 
mind that is the only guarantee of 
clear vision and historic veracity. The 
abusive school which attributes it 
to the machinations of a designing 
priesthood has no credentials or proofs 
and may be rejected at once. The 
economic and sociological schools base 
it on the peculiar development of the 
differentiations of social structure and 
function in 1 ndia. The Western classes 
as well as the Indian ca4es came 
into existence under the stress of socio- 
logical development that requires 
specialisation in the i ntorests of civilisa? 
tion But while professions determined 
the social groups known as Western 
classes, both Viirth and profession deter- 
mined the social groups known as 
Indian castes. Another theory ascribes 
an ethnic origin to the Indian caste 
system and says that it was the result 
of different ethnic groups living in the 
same land and trying to realise a 
larger life by means of an arrangement,^ 
providing a place for all of them in a 
comprehensive social scheme. It is 
impossible to discuss the relative 
merits of these theories here. Accord- 
ing to the Hindu idea— and it is that 
whicli is entitled to the greatest weight 
when dealing with a Hindu institution 
— the caste system has a Divine origin 
and sanction. The Purusha Sukta 
states this in the clearest terms and the 
Vedas contain I'eferences to the caste 
system in innumerable places, despite 
glib assertions to the contrary by 
ignorant or interested scholars and 
sanants. Manu has stated the fact 
with equal empha.us and Lord Sri 
Krishna says in the Gita : 

=5rigl4 i 

(1 have created the four castes in 
accordance with the variations of 
Gunas and Karmas). The proofs of 
ethnic separateness are ml so far as the 
Hindu society is concerned, though 
speculation run mad has been making 
contusion worse confounded in regard 
to the so-called origins of the Aryan 
and Dravidian races. The industrial 
and sociological classification was a 
result and not a cause of the caste 
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system according to the best Hindu 
thought. 

Thus the caste system has, according 
to the Hindus, a Divine origin, a socio* 
logical basis, and an economic and 
industrial manifestation. But the chief 
fact about it is that it is the social 
.means to attain a spiritual end, and 
that it is an attempt to organise society 
so as to foster an ascetic ideal to be 
xeached through the united satisfaction 
of legitimate desires, while preserving 
a social order which is unaggressive 
but is able and resolved to defend itself 
Against all onslaughts from without. 
The ideal of our personal and social 
life is militant peace and self-protective 
and aggressive harmony, so that the 
hatreds and discords of life may be 
resolved into love and unity. The attain- 
ment of .God by ascending the ladder, 
whose steps are duty, love and wisdom 
was the end alike of personal and social 
life; and hence it was that the Sattwic 
temperament, which is the nearest to 
the Divine, was so predominant a 
feature of the organisation of individual 
■and national life. 

At the same time the sociological 
Aspect of the caste system is of the 
greatest importance. The institution 
of caste is a unique attempt in the 
history of humanity to organise society 
on the basis of co-operative and non- 
competitive mutual service, with a 
definite spiritual aim viz. personal sal- 
vation through a Dharmic social life. 
The allotment of specific duties and 
functions and the performance of them 
in a spirit of joy at self realisation 
through such performance form Na- 
ture’s plan in the cosmic scheme of 
life. Interdining and intermarriage 
were prohibited in the interests of this 
richness of diversity leading through 
harmony to unity. luterdining and 
intermarriage have not prevented so- 
cial hatreds within a nation, or racial 
hatreds between nations in Europe. 
The Indian attempt was to secure 
unity by attending to the higher 
centres of life and providing for in- 
ter-action and inter-thought and in- 
ter-worship. There is no use in call- 
ing the Indian Varnashrama move- 
ment as reactionary and the modern 
Western system as progress! ve« These 


words have to be used with regard 
to the fundamental, social and spi- 
ritual ideals of a race and the means 
of realising them. Sir John Wood- 
rofie says well in his book, * Is 
India Civilised ** Each fraction of the 
body of the Lord should, whilst 
preserving itself and holding to its 
duty, help the other lo preserve the 
harmony of the whole. Hinduism has 
provided for this organisation within 
India and amongst its followers by the 
wonderful Varnashrama Dharma. 
Though the evolution of the world has 
hitherto not called for it, the Vedanta 
also supplies the fundamental principles 
upon which international relations may 
be built.” 

The economic aspect of the caste 
system is equally important. The 
Varnashrama system of the past is 
not only destined to be the nco- 
sociology of the future but is equally 
destined to be the neo-economy of the 
future. Hence it is that, in spite of 
contumely and abuse heaped on his 
devoted head by a hasty and hot- 
tempered generation,the Varnashramist 
feels that he is at the same time the 
neo-sociologist and the neo-economist. 
The economic basis of the caste system 
is to replace competition by co-ordina- 
tion, ibe struggle for self against others 
by the struggle for seif through others, 
the struggle for one’s own existence by 
the struggle for the life of others, and 
the social chaos by the social cosmos. 
India’s economic self-sulliciency is the 
outstanding fact of Ancient Indian 
history, and the co-operative basis 
of the economic life which is the 
key to the caste system secured econo- 
mic selt'-sufliciency in relation to tlie 
outside world and a sound and happy 
non-competitive economic condition 
within Indian society. But the in- 
road of Western civilisation upset the 
economic equilibrium. Now concep- 
tions of refinement displaced the old 
economic order and caused that 
lessening of demand which resulted in 
increasing economic depression. The 
national habits and tastes which were 
subserved by the previous economic 
life underwent a rapid change owing 
to the subtle Westernisation of Indian 
culture in the days preceding the seif- 
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assertion of the national consciousness. 
We must restore them ; and, through 
such restoration, rt^store demand to 
ensure the restoration of supply* 
Industrialism and factory life are 
inevitable; but it is possible and neces- 
sary to harmonise them with the 
Indian rural economy and caste 
system. 

Even in the West there is a 
strong uioveuient towards de-urbani- 
sation, the restoration of handicrafts 
and the avoidance of the 'ocial and 
economic evils caused by the 
exploitation of labour through unres- 
tricted competition. We have to 
move into the era of large-scale produc- 
tion in factories in respect of industries 
that require the co-working of large 
masses of men. But even here we must 
avoid the evils of excessive urbanisa- 
tion, of making men mere adjuncts to 
macliinesand of allowing conipotition to 
reduce the wages of tlie workers. The 
Western socio-economic systems of 
capitalism, communisin, collectivism, 
socialism, syndicalism and guild socia- 
lism have all been failures because tliey 
were based on competitive separatism. 
The Indian caste system enables the 
society to have mutually co-operating 
national service as the ideal for each 
social group. It ensures the preserva- 
tion and improvement of hereditary 
aptitudes. It prevents undue ami 
unrestricted pressure iijion particular 
professions while albjwing room for 
fresh blood l)y assimilation from con- 
nected [irofessional groups. It ensures 
a customary regulation of wages which 
ensures to each family at least the 
minimum of comfort and ha))piness. In 
short its basis is c.o-operation which 
has been well described as ” the 
creed that life may he best aided, 
not by the compotiiion of individuals 
where each seeks the interest of his 
family or himself, but l>y mutual In^lp; 
by each individual coristanlly striving 
for the social body of vvbicli [onus 
part, and the social body m return 
caring for each individual.” Dr. A.K. 
Coomaraswami says well ; ” What Ido 
suggest is that the Hindus grasped more 
firmly than others the fundamental 
meaning and purpose of life and, more 
delibelrately than others, organised 
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society with a view to the attaimuent 
of the fruits of life ; and this orj^ani- 
sation was designed not for the advant- 
age of a single class but to use a 
modern formula, to take from each 
according to his capacity and to give 
to each according to his needs In 
short the motto of life was “ each for 
all and all for each.” 

The political aspect of the caste 
system was no less important. Though 
the synthetic vision of life and the 
organisation of personal and social life 
enabled the Indian society to retain 
vitality and power irrespective of 
political convulsions, it was always 
recognised that political life must be 
sound if the other aspects of social life 
were to be jierfect. This was secured by 
a double limitation of political power 
viz. that it siiould be obedient to 
Dharma and that it should be responsi- 
l)le to the will of the people A famous 
passage in the Mahabharata anticipat- 
ed, by many centuries, the famous 
Social Comj>act theory of Housseau. At 
all the great moments of national life 
the will of the people was consulted. 
Kingship that disobeyed Dharma and 
was negligent of mliin populi was 
overthrown. The ideal of government 
was village autonomy kept in due rela- 
tion to unified national life by a federal 
government obedient to Dharma 
and obsejvant of the will of the 
j)e()ple 

Such arc tlie larger aspects of the 
social scheme known as the Indian 
caste system. In regard to the deve- 
lopment of the physical, mental, 
moral, socJal and spiritual life of the 
individual under the fostering care of 
such a social organisation a great deal 
deserves to l)e said but cannot be said 
within the narrow limits of tliis article. 
It may however be stated that the 
Indian social rules are designed to bring 
into existence a sound mind in a sound 
body and a highly moral and emotional 
and spiritual nature for the greater 
hap|)ines8 of man and the greater 
glory of (rod. 

Hence it is that we enter an emphatic 
protest against the blind prejudice 
which hurls such words as ‘the un- 
changing East/ ‘ the stationary order 
of society ‘ the reactionary social 


movement*, ‘ the unprogressive Indian* 
etc., at a perfect organisation of society 
that enables us to serve God and man 
equally well. ‘Progress* and ‘re- 
action * are words which can be pro- 
perly understood only when used with 
reference to a definite goal of life. 
Does ‘ progress * mean the multiplica- 
tion of the superfiuities of life and 
dumping them on the world and the 
depletion of the wealth of others? 
Does it consist in the heartless realisa- 
tion of the gospel that the trade follows 
the flag V Does it consist in the exploit- 
ation of weaker races? Does it not 
rather consist in the organisation of 
life on a basis of non- competitive 
mutual service with industrial self- 
sufficiency as the economic ideal, non- 
expansion as the political ideal, and 
love and renunciation as the ideal of 
personal life? 

It may not be out of place to refer 
briefly here to the opinions held by 
various observers of Indian society in 
regard to the caste system. Abbe 
Dubois says : “ 1 believe caste division 
to be in many respects . . . . , 

. . . the happiest effort of Hindu 

legislation. I am persuaded that it 
is simjdy and solely due to the distri- 
bution of the people into castes, that 
India did not lapse into a state of 
harbaiisui, that she preserved and 
pcilected the arts and sciences of 
civilization, while most other nations 
of the earth remained in a state of 
barl arisni '’...“Such an institution was 
proliably the only means that the most 
clear-sighted prudence could devise for 
maintaining a state of civilisation.*’ 
Sidney Low says in ‘A vision of India* : 
“ There is no doubt that it is the 
main cause of fundamental stability 
and contentment by which Indian 
Society has been braced for centuries 
against the shocks of politics and 
the cataclysms of Nature.” Sir 
Henry Cotton says : “ Iffie system of 
caste, far from being the source of all 
the troubles, has rendered the most 
important services in the past, and 
still continues to sustain order and 
solidarity. The admirable order of 
Hindusim is too valuable to be 
rashly sacrificed before any Moloch 
of progress. Better is order without 
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progress if that were possible than 
progress with disorder/* Sir Georga 
Birdwood has said ; “ The real danger 
which threatens India is that the caste 
system may be broken down. Thet 
would mean the ruin of India. It 
would make India the East End of the 
world *’. 

There are various current miscon- 
ceptions about the caste system ; but 
however widespread they are owing to 
the modern blind prejudice against it^ 
they cannot bear a moment’s scrutiny. 
The fact that it is old is no defect at 
all, unless we are going to dethrone 
God Himself I >r the same reason. It 
has never been opposed to unity though 
now-a-days those who, for communal 
hatreds from other motives, try to 
fasten on it the defects of their evil 
hearts As Booker Washington says: 
“In all things that are purely social 
we can be as separate as the fingers^ 
yet one as the hand in all things essen- 
tial to mutual progress **. The charge 
that it is opposed to patriotism is falsi- 
fied by the fact that the most passion- 
ate loyalty to the country was most 
prominent in times and amidst com- 
munities perfectly loyal to Dharma. 
The Rajputs have been the most pat- 
riotic of Indian oornmunities and 
among the most loyal of Dharma’s 
followers. The caste system has 
never been inconsistent with progress; 
but on the other hand the most pro- 
gressive eras of our history were ages 
when the society was full of loyalty 
to the scriptural conception of life. 
The caste system makes ample and 
adequate provision for the legitimate 
joys of life while curbing animalism 
in its grosser forms of sensualism and 
its sweeter and subtler forms of artist- 
ing toying with the dangerous fas- 
cinations of physical beauty, and leads 
the soul through regulation of desire 
to the raptures of renunciatiou. Toe 
caste system harmonises individual 
betterment and social progress ; and it 
is a libel to say that it has no conception 
of social service. It is in perfect 
harmony with the proper conceptipns 
of liberty, equality and fraternity. The 
Indian conception of freedom is 
freedom to follow Dharma The Indian 
conception, of equality is an equality 
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W equality of privilege, 
oOQoeptioii of fraternity 
18 eager to 

Iprgeti via.^ that brotherhood implies 
#de^ an 4 younger brothers and is quite 
o 6 nsi$tent with the reverences of 
life. The caste system is quite in 
harmony with true democracy because 
while false democracy postulates an 
equality which does not exist and then 
revels in the exploitation of inequali- 
ties, true detijocracy declares the 
equality of all as children of God, and 
achieves the full realisation of equality 
by lifting up the lower to the level of 
the higher by the hand of love. 

Borne friends within and without our 
land are trying to discredit the caste 
system by proclaiming the separateness 
of Aryans and Dravidians and saying 
that the Dravidians had no caste 
divisions till their social life was 
poisoned by the Aryan contact. This 
is a foolish myth unsupported by any 
true facts and I have tried to expose 
its hollowness in my essay on ‘ The 
Myth of the Dra vidian Bace.’ It is 
necessary for us to dispel wrong notions 
about the caste system before we can 
folly understand its cultural and 
spiritual value in the light of modern 
thought. 

I shall now proceed to discuss 
briefly the history of the caste system. 
The Zoroastrian, Islamic and Christian 
faiths with their specific social institu- 
tions and ideals have been trying to 
pull it down from without. Buddhism, 
Jainism, Sikhism, the Brahmo Samaj, 
the Arya Samaj, the Theosophical 
Society, the Deva Samaj and other pro- 
testant movements from within have 
tried to shatter it from within. Within 
the orthodox fold itself a sect-forming 
and a sub-caste forming epidemic has 
swept the land from end to end. The 
secular and scientific education given 
to Hindu youths in modern times has 
acted as a powerful solvent. But in 
spite of all these adverse facts the 
heart of India has been devotedly 
loyal to the organisation of society on 
the basis of the caste system. 

While dealing with this aspect of the 
matter, we must point out how the 
caste system has been adapted for the 
purpose of dealing with the abori- 


gines of India and for the purposes of 
Greater India. The Hinduisation of 
the aborigines has been going on from 
time immemorial and the methods 
adopted to secure this end show a 
measure of wisdom far beyond that 
exhibited by Depresed Classes Missions 
in modern times. Our forefathers gave 
a place to the new-comers in the social 
economy instead of enslaving them or 
exterminating them as other civiliza- 
tions have done and are doing else- 
where in the world. They placed the 
higher ideals before them, leaving the 
ideals to transform the aboriginal life 
slowly by the most potent of means viz. 
the living of the higher life by the 
higher classes. They did not know the 
modern claptrap about annual con- 
ferences and journalistic applause ; and 
their method was the silent method 
of love. In regard to Greater India 
their method showed the perfect 
wisdom of their ways. They knew that 
the detached sojourner abroad is a loss 
to society in two ways. His nomadic 
life was a disintegrating force and 
, his cosmopolitanism unless safeguarded 
might weaken the instinctive sense of 
the sanctity of social bonds. Hence 
the guardians of the spiritual life were 
forbidden to go outside the sacred land 
unless they became ascetics. Others 
were allowed to go but had to re-attain 
purity after returning home, if the 
entire social order could be trans- 
planted abroad so as to take the Hindu 
spiritual atmosphere there, no objection 
whatever was raised provided that the 
holy land was always revered and 
resorted to as the source of uplift and 
inspiration. Let any one who ponders 
over these facts stand up and say if 
their method was not better than our 
modern method — a rather no-method 
— of worshipping the fetish of foreign 
travel without any safeguards to 
preserve our distinctive social purity 
and spiritual culture. 

Coming now to deal with the 
modern caste system, the most 
melancholy feature about it is the 
absurd multiplication of sub- sects and 
sub-castes. This is as opposed to the 
original social scheme as to the best 
interests of efficiency and progress. 
On the other hand a few features of 
the Western Civilisation newly intro- 
SiS 


duced into India are dissolving all 
social bonds and making the Indians 
Westernised in thought, word and act, 
Or utterly noiuadic and irresponsible 
in their social life- an attitude to 
which even Westernisation is prefer- 
able. The Western system of modieine, 
the exigencies of modern travel, the 
new-born slavery to the rule of the 
palate, and the universal desire to 
please the ruling class even by eating 
the leavings of their plates have been 
imperceptibly lowering the old 
standards of personal and social purity. 
The best fence of purity is the instinct- 
ive abhorrence of what is impure. If 
the line that crosses the bounds of each 
is crossed and re-crossed often the 
edge of our sense of j)urity becomes 
dull and each generation b0c()uies 
more impure than its back-sliding 
predecessor. Added to a l this we have 
new-born caste feuds sedulously 
fostered by our enemies within and 
without our society, in whi(;h social 
hatreds of the extreme and virulent 
types now exhibited and even paraded 
were utterly unknown before. 

While the destruction of the caste 
system in its entirety is impossible, 
or at any rate not possible without 
destroying also the Hindu race ; yet 
it may be kept on its present 
condition of chaos or may be degraded 
and rendered even more chaotic than 
it is now with the consequence that 
the lingering remnants of purity and 
peace may become less and less. 
The only way to restore the lost vitality 
and power and purity of the race 
is the restoration of the caste system 
as designed by God and enjoined on 
his chosen sons. The ideal caste system 
turns upon three pivots none of which 
can be displaced without utter ruin to 
the whole: — viz., the regulation of 
daily life, the preservation of caste 
Dbarmas, and the observance of the 
Sbastraic injunctions as to marital 
choice, and marital duty. Especially 
important is the place of womanhood 
in the caste system. Well has it been 
said (All Dharmas have 

woman as their sole cause). Sir 
Andrew Wingate said some years ago : 

1 believe the men of India would 
have long ago been lost had it not 
been for the noble womanhood of 
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India.” '^faen the women of India 
leave the sanotaary of the home and 
get drunk with the wines of the new 
irreverent knowledge and the new in- 
discriminate freedom, then will begin 
the decline and fall of India and not 
till then. 

I shall deal here with a few questions 
relating to the caste system which are 
strongly agitating modern thought. It 
is asked whether the caste system does 
not interfere with the freedom of 
opinion. No, by no means. It is of 
course opposed to license of action 
but it allows legitimate freedom of 
action to secure the Parusharthas : 
and what more can the greatest free- 
thinker want? Another question asked 
is, what is the place for the i eclama- 
tion of the fallen in the caste system? 
Purificatory ceremonies are prescribed 
for certain defections from purity but 
not for all defections. No society can 
exist in a state of purity without such 
rules of inclusion and exclusion. If 
one born in another faith or converted 
to another faith from Hinduism loves 
the Hindu faith he can have its 
solaces and joys ; but he cannot enter 
the Hindu caste system. The caste 
aystem is an institution for pre- 
serving social purity to enable rein- 
carnating souls of a certain level 
of spiritual attainment to find fitting 
embodiment ; and hence it cannot 
allow ingress into it of other elements 
merely because outsiders or converts 
believe in the truths of Hinduism. 
Some people urge that otherwise our 
society will dwindle in numbers and 
Hinduism will be lost by the non. 
existence of Hindus. What strange 
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fears people have in these dftyi» when 
the only fear which is a saving (ear, viz., 
the fear of transgressing the laws of 
God has fled from their hearts ! If we 
look to our duties, God will look to the 
rest. We are not, like the other races 
of men, priding ourselves upon our 
religion having the largest following. 
That a religion has a large following 
is no passport to human praise or Divine 
grace. Then it is asked, what place 
has legislation in regard to the caste 
system? None at all. Legislation oan 
deal with specific, social or industrial 
or political evils and disabilities but 
should not allow dissidents and enemies 
within the fold, either by the cruel 
power of compulsive legislation or the 
subtle poison of permissive legislation, 
to overthrow that instinctive sense of 
social obligations which is the only 
force making for the preservation of 
the social type. 

Excommunication, ostracism, and 
boycott were the weapons that society 
had against the social rebel before. 
Excommunication has ceased to exist 
but the other two exist in a feeble form 
and are likely to disappear soon. The 
modern Hindus do not recognise that 
social opinion takes the forms of ostra- 
cism and boycott in respect of certain 
social offences even in the West. Long 
centuries of subordination and subjec- 
tion have killed true manliness in 
thought, speech and action and the 
modern Hindu is more terrorised by 
fear of man than by fear of God. Even 
purificatory ceremonies for foreign 
travel have disappeared and foreign- 
travelled Indians are the worst viola- 
tors of the national habits in respect 


of food, dme and fiooia;i 
but thoy are reobived into 
Bociety as if they were the haaven^^bottt 
saviours of the race. The re-attain** 
meat of the power of focussing ibeial 
opiaion in effective ways is absolutely 
necessary to achieve social reform so 
as to bring into existence once again a 
strong, pure, and well-knit social type, 
proud of its greatness while realising 
the greatness of other social types, and 
finding in loyalty to the law of God the 
real glory of human life. 

The days of dissidenoe and rebellion 
are over. The era of orthodox recon- 
struction has begun. The reintegration 
of Hindu culture by an ' aggressive 
Hinduism ’ is the great work of the 
twentieth century. The ludianisation 
of political life is perfectly consistent 
with the perfect Hinduisation of our 
personal, social, artistic, and religious 
life in obedience to Sanatana Dharma. 
The world forces are on our side and 
the humanity of the future is awaiting 
the mighty re-birth of the spirit of 
India. Nay, God is always on the side 
of Dharma : for has he not graciously 
declared in the Gita : 

W W J55Tf5r4^fcif I 
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(Wheaever Dharma beuoiiias feeble, 
O Bharata I and Adharma becomes 
powerful, I create Myself. 1 iacarnate, 
from age to age, to protect the good 
and destroy the evil-doers and to esta- 
blish Dharma). 







** To plant the good and great, 

To root the wicked out, 

To fix th' eternal life, 

I’m born from age to ago**. 

While on the bright hill of Xailasa, 
on the northern aide of Mount Meru, 
round which the Universe moves and 
lives as the manifestation of the 
Suprerxie Lord, Narayana, the form of 
Pranava — the eternal Sound — Sada- 
fliva, the great Lord, whom the mind 
or the voice cannot measure or realise, 
was living in splendour, with his con- 
sort Parvati — the form of Sakti — and 
surrounded by His devotees, the 
Siddhas, the Bishis, the Budras, and 
the Ganas, Brahma, the Creator of 
the Universe bidden by Narada, the 
ever-living friend of the Devas, went 
to Sadasiva, bowed to him, uttered his 
prayers and stood mute, wrapt in 
wonder and perplexity. Asked by 
Sadasiva, Brahma made answer and 
said how the time had come when the 
warring faiths and creeds in Bharatha 
Varsha required to be given a quietus 
and when the true faith had to be re- 
established for the good of the world, 
by the Will of the supreme Being. 
Sadasiva then gave his blessings to the 
world and said that he would be born 
as Sri Sankaracharya in human 
form and would put down the wicked 
ereeds and teachings prevalent among 
men and establish the pure Advaita 
doctrine and the Brahma Vidya or the 
true Wisdom relating to Brahman in 
the world. 

This promised incarnation of Siva 
is referred to in the Ithihasa of Siva 
Bahasya, in the ninth Amsa, fifteenth 
«Qd sixteenth chapters, as an event that 
would come to pass in the age after 


the two thousandth year of the Era of 
Kali, when Siva would incarnate him- 
self as Sri Sankaracharya and put 
down the Jain, the Budhhistic and 
the other doctrines, as well as the 
Mlecha Acharas prevalent among 
men. The Ithihasa further states 
that the incarnation was to take place 
in the Kerala country in a village 
called Sasala, in a Brahmin family. 
The Linga Parana also refers to this 
event. 

The Kurma Parana also refers to 
the event as one which was to estab- 
lish the Srauta and Smarta Karinas 
of men for the good of the devotees of 
the Lord. 

The Vayu Parana refers to it also 
in the future tense : 

The Bhavishyottara Parana also 
says that Sri Sankaracharya was to be 
born in the world at the end of the 
second thousandth year of the Age 
of Kali, and that he would have four 
disciples. 

The Markandeya Samhita makes 
mention of the future incarnation and 
says that the incarnated Lord was to 
be born in the village known as Kalati 
(the same as Sasala mentioned in the 
Siva Bahasya) and that He was to put 
down the evil doctrines of the 
Cbarvakas, etc. : 

^rSHf^cTl I 
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In accordance with these forebodings 
and amidst such circumstances and 
with such determination was born in 
the self-same hallowed village of 
Kalati, which has but recently been 
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made public to the world by the 
establishment of a Temple of Sri 
Sankaracharya at the place, in the 
Kerala Country, as was granted in the 
boon of Sadasiva to Brahma, the Great 
Guru, Sn Sankaracharya, as the 
beloved babe of the devi)Lod Brahmin 
Sivaguru and his Dhiirmi-patHi^ the 
devoted wife, Aryarnba, in the year of 
Kali, ‘2593, in the year known as 
Nandana, in the month of Vaisakha, 
under the constellation Puiiarvasu — 
also the constellation under which the 
other Great Lord of the Trinity, Maha 
Vishnu, had incarnated himself in the 
world in the Treta Yuga as Sri 
Bamachandra, for the suppression of 
evil in Bavana and his kin and for the 
establishment of Dharma or Eternal 
Life, i.e!, life according to eternal or 
unchanging laws — in the bright half 
of the month, on the fifth day of the 
fortnight, with the Moon in the 
House of the Archer, when the planets, 
Surya, Kuja, Sani, the son of Surya, 
and Guru were in Kendra. 

Thus was the 25y3rd year of the 
Age of Kali (or the Age of rainas, as 
one Parana says) blessed with this 
Lord-child, who was to be the great 
Jagad Guru within a few years after^ 
establishing the Advaita doctrine on 
the sure foundation of the Vedanta 
and leaving the work of future pro- 
pagation and maintenance of the 
doctrine in the Heads of the Mutts, 
which he established in different places 
of the Bharata Khanda. The year 
2598 of the Age of Kali corresponds 
to the year 509 before the Christian 
Era. As has been said before, the 
Siva Bahasya, yet an unpublished 
work (a portion has been recently 
published by Mr. K Sadasiva Chebtiar, 
B. A., of Madras, who has promised 
to i^suo the whole work in print in 
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due course) mentions the date as after 
the 2000th year, 

while the Bbavishyottara Parana puts 
the date at the end of the Second 
Thousandth year of the Age of Kali : 

Thus the date is placed at the end 
of the 2000th year and nfter the 2000th 
year according to those two great works 
among the sacred and historical lore 
of the Hindus. It is certain from these 
references that the date of the hirth of 
Hri Sankaracharya cannot possibly be 
beyond the limits of the 2000th and 
the 3000th year of the Kali Yuga 
either way. 

This date, 500 B. C.. agrees with the 
date arrived at by the writer of the 
preface to the Guruparampara Nama 
Mala of the Govardhana Mutt of 
Jagannath. The Mutt has had 1-1 2 
Acharyas and the date of the Adi Guru, 
Kri Sankaracharya, is worked out to be 
509 B.G. The records of the Mutt at 
Dvaraka, calculating by the Yudhish- 
tira Era, arrive very nearly at the same 
date. This is also the date which we 
arrive «»>■ ' orl'itnr.nnt dat*^ 
Acharyas on the Kamakoti Peetha, 
originally at Conjeevaram and now at 
Kuiubakonain, as given in the Punya- 
siukamanjari. 

This is not all the evidence which 
enables us to say that the Avatara of 
Sri Sankaracharya took place at the 
close of the Gth century B. C. Pandit 
Jihagavan Lai Indraji mentions in 
his ‘ Inscriptions from Nepaul,’ a 
manuscript acquired from a Buddhist 
monk, containing a genealogical tree 
of the Kings of Nepaul, from the times 
of the Mahabharata events onwards. 
Therein Sri Sankaracharya is said to 
have visited Nepaul in the reign of one 
Yrsha Leva Varma, which falls even 
before 509 B. C. and made him accept 
his Advaitic doctrines. Evidently on 
that account he named his son Sankara 
Deva Varma. The Nepaulese Ins- 
criptions point to a date approximately 
in the Gth century B. C. for the 
Avatara of Sri Sankaracharya. The 
Inscriptions of Sankara Deva Varma 
also date back approximately to a 


period a few oentories before the 
Christian Era. 

Those who have in recent times 
attempted to place the life of Hri 
Sankaracharya in the 9tb century A.D., 
almost all of them, refer to 75th Sloka 
in ‘Soundaryalahari,’ a work of Sri 
Sankaracharya : 

wfiRn ii 

The reference to made in the 

sloka is understood to refer to Gnana- 
sambandar, and thus they carry the 
date of Sri Sankaracharya on to the 
9th century A. D. The fact is that 
the same tradition as is mentioned in 
the sloka is current in Malabar, in Sri 
Sankaraebarya’s birth-place itself, 
regarding Sri Sankaracharya himself. 
To add to this, Lakshmidhara in his 
commentary on the Soundaryalahari 
says that the words meaning 

a child of the Dravid (ian) country, 
refers to Sri Sankaracharya himself. 
It may be said here that there are 
some who hold that Sri Sankaracharya 
I, ought from Kailasa only the first 
forty-one slokas of the work If this 
were so, then the sloka referred to 
above could not be part of the work 
in the original. But it is unnecessary 
to doubt the authenticity of the work, 
for the sloka does not in any way lend 
support to the idea that Sri Sankara- 
charya bad in his mind Gnanasain- 
handar or that he lived in the 9th 
century A . D. 

Again, Bhavabhuti, whose date is 
given by Dr. K. T. Telang as the end 
of the seventh century A . D. and whose 
date is given by Dr. Bhandarkar, in 
his preface to Malati Madhava, as the 
first quarter of the eighth century A. D., 
seems to have been a good student of 
the Advaita doctrine as established by 
Sri Sankaracharya Hence the date 
of Sri Sankaracharya cannot, it appeaiA 
to us, be placed in the ninth century 
These theorists, however, admit that 
Kalidasa lived before Sri Sankara- 
charya ; and the date of Kalidasa 
is given by Hippolyte Fouohe as 
the 8th century B. C., while a writw 
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Dharma, a, ionnuai in TamU riei^ 
started in Knmbakonam, shows 
the date of Kalidasa oonld be tidiea 
even farther back. Thus we may 1hiir> 
ly arrive at the conclusion th«i ttut 
traditional date ‘assigned to the birth 
of Sri Sankaracharya, 1 e., the 2598rd 
year of the Age of Kali or 609 B.D., 
need not undergo hair-splitting dis- 
section in the bands of scholars, who 
wish, if possible, to bring every human 
activity within measurable limits of 
the Christian Era, which is almost 
the youngest era in the world so far. 

Born in the year 2593 of the E^i 
Yuga, i.e., 509 B. C., in the year 
Nandana, on the fith day of the bright 
half of the lunar month of Vaisakha, a 
day holy to all Advaitiseven to this day, 
the child was known to have had a 
Divine origin, by the wonderful sights 
seen at the time of bis birth. The little 
child thus incarnated in human body 
to satisfy human wants and give 
the milk of Divine Wisdom to the 
children of God, had the Chaula and 
the Upanayana duly performed at the 
3rd and the 6th years. At this very 
early age, Sri Sankara lost bis father 
and the wisdom of the Divine child 
rapidly grew, so much so that at eight 
years of age, he was master of the four 
Vedas and all the Shastras. 

One day, during this early period, 
when he was barely eight years old, he 
bathed in the river Cboorni, now known 
as the Always, and feeling by a strange 
incident that the time had come for him 
to leave his home, took the permission 
of his revered mother, became a 
Sanyasin and repaired to the banks of 
the Narbada and received his spiritual 
initiantion from Sri Govinda Bhaga- 
vatpada. From his Guru, he derived 
his knowledge of the Advaita philo- 
sophy, which ha was to teach the 
world, and learnt also the traditional 
coarse of the Advaitic doctrine up to hie 
day — from the Supreme Isvara to- 
Vasishtba, from him to Sakthi, from 
Sakthi to Parasara, the all-wise, from 
Parasara to Vyasa, then to Snka, to 
Gowdapada and lastly to Sri Govinda. 
Bhagavatpada, passing on from him 
Sri Sankara himself, who was the first 



^ establish the doctrine on earth, in a 
pernifment form. 

The story of Sri Sankaracharya from 
this point is one of continuous juumey 
ing from place to place over the whole 
of India, of incessant preaching and 
establishment of the Advaitic doctrine 
wherever he went, suppressing after 
disputations all the false and inade* 
qoate doctrines then prevalent among 
men, and convening all men to the 
Advaitic doctrine — the doctrine of the 
Unity of the world, the doctrine im- 
bedded in the Mahavahyas, the doc- 
trine that that knowledge of Jirahman 
as one’s own Self, that knowledge oi the 
-identity of the Self and the Not- Self, 
that knowledge of Pravana — the mystic 
symbol of that oneness underlying the 
all universe was the true knowledge ; 
and that all was Mithya or spiruu- 
ally unreal, except Brahman. This 
was the doctrine that he established in 
India, in all corners of the country, 
then rent with diverse faiths and con* 
llicting creeds and practices. The story 
of his life after the suppression of false 
creeds and the establishment of the 
Advaita doctrine takes us to the con< 
structive work he did, which is the 
basis of Advaitisin even to-day. 

Leaving his Guru, the first thing he 
did was to write an Advaitic com- 
mentary of the Prasthana I'raya — the 
Upanishads, the Bhagavat Gita and 
the Brahma Sutras. He wrote next 
his immortal work — the commen- 
tary on the Vishnu Sahasranama 
Bthothra and then he started on his 
tour. Sri Sankaracharya, or Sri 
Sankara Bhagavatpada as he was 
known, now took Padmapada, as his 
first disciple and later on he had for his 
disciples Hastamalaka, Thotaka and 
several more. He visited Prayag, 
Varanasi and other great shrines. In 
this period, he had a long discussion 
with Veda Vyasa, the author of the 
Brahma Sutras, which ended in the 
latter’s acceptance of the Commentary 
on the Sutras, made by Sri Sankara. 
At the peroid of his life, Sri Sankara 
once proceeded to Kailasa in his human 
form, praised Siva, the Lord of- Kaila- 
sa, in that wonderful epitome of Advai- 
tism known as the Vedanta Churnika, 
and receiving from him five Sphatika 


SEI SANKARACHARYA 

Lingas, the work known as Sonndarya* 
lahari, which is an epitome again of 
all the Mantra Bastraand an exposition 
of the mystic attributes of Bakthi, as 
well as the Bivarahasya and other 
great works, returned to the world to 
continue his labours for the human 
race. 

fari Sankaracharya then proceeded 
to Kashmir, where he held that well- 
known discussion with Mandanamisra, 
whom he ultimately made his foremost 
and most favoured disciple, with the 
name of Suresvaracharya. It was also 
there in Kashmir that Sri Sankara- 
charya was drawn into a discussion 
with Sarasvati or Sarasavani, the Holy 
Oonsort of Mandanamisra, wliom also 
he finally, after a great deal of difficulty, 
overcame. While Sarasavani was then 
preparing to leave for her permanent 
abode in Heaven, Sri Sankara took 
word from her that she would, as 
Sarasvati and a form of Sakthi, 
assume any shape he wished her to 
take up at any time and at any place 
for the good of humanity. Securing 
thus the discipleship of Sri Suresvara- 
charya and the promise of Sarasvati to 
help him in his work in the world, Sri 
Sankaracharya resumed his tour. 

Going next to the banks of the 
Tungabhadra, he overcame in discus- 
sion the Llgadharas and the Siva 
Pashandas and established a Mutt at 
Sringeri, placing there Sarasvati (for- 
merly the wife of Mandanamisra) as 
the presiding deity and left in it the 
Bhoga Linga, one of the five Lingas 
brought by him from Kailasa. His 
disciple Prithvidhara was left in charge 
of the Mutt. Thence he proceeded to 
Chidambaram, where he placed the 
Mokslia Linga, another of the five 
Lingas mentioned already. When he 
left Chidambaram, he entertained an 
idea that he should make a tour round 
the whole of India quickly, and with 
that object he first started southwards. 
Passing through various shrine.s, 
establishing Yantras in several places, 
putting down the doctrines of various 
sections of people, like the Kapalikas, 
the Ganapatis, the Siva and Vishnu 
Pashandas, the Jains, etc., he reached 
the southern extremity of India, and 
took his bath in the western sea and 
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did great work in those regions of 
the country. It was on his return 
journey that Sri Sankaracharya visit- 
ed Jamliukesvarain. a few miles to 
the north of Trichinopoly in South 
India, and lessened the Ugra-hila of 
the goddess, by the Sri (Uiakra 

in the form of the Thatanka in the ears 
of the goddess Akhilandesvari and 
prayed to her by verses which breathe 
the very spirit of Advaita Vedanta. 

^ Leaving the south of India, Sri 
Sankaracharya then journeyed straight 
to the north of the country and reached 
Badari Narayana, where ho established 
a second Mutt, and left it in charge of 
Thotakacharya, one of his disciples. 
Then he went to Kedarakshetra and 
placed the Mukthi Ijinga there. 
Proceeding Uience to Nepaul, he placed 
the Vara Linga there, thus giving 
permanent places to four of the five 
Lingas he had brought from Kailasa. 
After next visiting Ayodhya, the 
ancient capital of the Kmpire of Sri 
Kamachandra, Sri Sankara proceeded 
to Dvaraka in the west of India and 
there founded a third Mutt and placed 
it in charge of one of his four main 
disciples, Hastamalaka. Then he 
visited Gokula, the place associated 
with the of that least understood 
and most f)r()f()und and perfect Avatar of 
Vishnu — Sir Krishna. He visited next 
various shrines in Northern India and 
ultimately reached Jagannath in the 
east. Taking his bath in the h^astern 
Sea. Mahodadhi, lie established there 
his fourth Mutt in charge of Padina- 
pada, another of his four great 
disciples. ' 

Having thus toured round India 
once, establishing the Advaita doctrine 
in distant corners, from Kanyakumari 
(Cape Comorin) to Himalaya, and from 
the limits of Katnakara (the Western 
Sea) tothoseof Mahodadhi (the Kastern 
Sea), and having founded four great 
Mutts, at Sringeri in the south, Badari 
Narayana in the north, at Dvaraka in 
the west and at .lagannath in the 
east, Sri Sankaracharya now felt that 
he was coming to the end of his labours. 
But before he finally retired from 
active work, he repaired to Ujjain, 
visited various other shrines, suppress- 
ed the doctrines of the Tantrika 
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Sakthas, worshipped Sri Venkatesvara 
— the Supreme Protector of men in the 
Age of Kali — on the Vrishachala, 
euppressed the Yaikhanasas and finally 
reached Conjeevararn, the central seat 
of Sri Vidya on the earth. 

At Conjeevararn, Devi was in the 
form of Akasa in a bila, in the presence 
of Sir Kamakshi’s image and Sri 
Sankaracharya attracted her power 
and transforming her phase of rigour 
into one of grace, to suit the require- 
ments of the New Age, established the 
Kamakoti Peetha or the Sri Chakra in 
the Bhuprasthara or stationary form in 
the temple of Sri Karnakshi. This 
is referred to thus in the Guriirathna- 
inalika. — 

JTflUH I 
II 
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The Markandeya Samhita refers to 
the same event in words of praise 
addressed to Sri Sankaracharya. 

It was at this period, when, after 
strenuous work over the length and 
breadth of India, establishing the 
Advaitic Doctrine and founding the 
great Mutts for the preservation and 
propagation of the Doctrine, Sri 
Sankaracharya began his final work at 
Conjeevararn, that he was visited by 
Dattatreya and blessed by him. It was 
then that Sri Sankaracharya ascended 
the Throneof Omniscience at 

Conjeevararn 

Once before, during his tour^ in 
Kashmir, he had ascended the Throne 
of Omniscience traditionally establish- 
ed there, as the greatest human Avatar 
<incarnation) on earth. Now, at C'on- 
jeevaram, which he made the centre of 
his Advaitic Foundation, he created 
.a Throne of Omniscience, and finally 
•defeating here a few people who went 
over to him from the banks of the 
Thambraparni and converting them to 
his Doctrine, be ascended the Grand 
Throne of Omniscience and thus gave 
the final stroke to his work as the 
Avatar of Siva for the establishment of 
the Advaita doctrine on earth. ^ 

The then king of Cpnjeevarami 
Rajasena by name, built temples in 


the place, and generally renovated 
the town, as it became an important 
seat of culture. The town was renewed 
in accordance with the plan laid out by 
Sri Sankaracharya, who adopted the 
form of Sri Chakra for the town, 
placing the image and the temple of 
Sri Karnakshi in the centre, or the 
Bindu Sthana as it is called. All the 
other temples were made to face this 
temple. When the town was thus 
reconstructed and renewed, the king 
duly honoured the Jagad Guru, Sri 
Sankaracharya, and built a Mutt for 
him to stay there in his last years and 
gave him all conveniences. Thus it 
came about that Sri Sankaracharya, 
who had taken human form to establish 
true Brahma Vidya in the world 
through the Advaitic Doctrine, esta- 
blished his Mutt at Conjeevararn, the 
central seat of Sri Vidya — which is 
hut the counterpart of Brahma Vidya. 
As the first occupant of the Kamakoti 
Peetha, Sri Sankaracharya made Con- 
jee varam his central seat for the rest 
of his life on earth in human form, 
and placing in his puja the first and 
foremost of the five Lingas he had 
brought from Kailasar, viz., the Yoga 
Linga, and also Sri in the form of 
Meru, the central seat of Maba Thri- 
purasundari, he made his puja every 
day and thus resolved to spend the last 
years of his human life. 

The Markandeya Purana also refers 
to this event ; and the establishment of 
the Mutt at Conjeevararn and his 
placing the Yoga Linga in his own 
puja there are thus spoken of by 
Anandagiri, who says : — 

Tha same is referred to in Yyasacha* 
liya. Sri Harsha also refers to the 
Yogalinga at Conjeevararn in his Nai- 
shada : — 

fnfSw W: I 
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When he bad thus established the 
Central Mutt at Conjeevararn, which 
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even to*dsy tanks as onaot tii# Saptba* 
pnris and one of the seven Sakthi 
Peetbas and one especially of the thiwe 
most eminent of snch seats—the 
Kamakoti Peetha— the other two 
being the Jalandhara Peetha and the 
Odhyana Peetha, be made Sri Sates* 
varacharya, his foremost and fittest 
disciple, the next Jagad Guru, to be 
the occapant of the Kamakoti Peetha 
and the head of all the Mntts in India. 
Sri Suresvaracharya is therefore shown 
as the Guru after Sri Sankaracharya 
in the Ouruparampara of both the 
Sringeri and the Dvaraka Mutts. The 
idea that Sri Suresvaracharya was 
left in special charge of the, Sringeri 
Mutt alone appears unfoundeil, for he 
is shown as the Second Jagad Guru, as 
has been said above, in the Guru- 
parampara of at least three Mutts, 
because of the fact that Sri Sures- 
vara’s wife — Sarasavani — had been 
established at Sringeri, as has been 
related already, and also because it 
appears from the life of Sri Sankara- 
charya that Sri Suresvaracharya re- 
mained with the Jagad Guru to the 
end of his life. 

As Suresvaracharya had been a 
Orihustha or house-holder, before he 
became a Sanyasin and Sri Sankara- 
charya desired that his own special 
puja to the Yoga Linga and Meru 
should continue to be performed only 
by a Brahmachari, who became a 
Sanyasin directly, he appointed his 
disiple Sarvagnathma Sri Chama to 
perform bis puja after himself, as he 
was a Sanyasin of the type he had in 
view. Even to-day the Peethadbipati 
of the Kamakoti Peetha is a Sanyasin 
direct from the Brahmacharya Asrama. 

Thus appointing Sri Suresvara- 
charya as the general head of all the 
Mutts iu India, Sri Sankaracharya 
remained for a time at Conjeevararn, 
in his own Mutt, and left the human 
body in his thirty- second year, in the 
year Bakthaksbi i.e , the 262&th year, 
of the Kali Yuga, corresponding to 
477 B.C. . 

His leaving the human body at 
Conjeevararn is fehos referred to in the 
Sivarahosya : 
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Again in the Markandeya Samhita : 
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by Anandagiri again, in the seventy* 
fourth pxakarana : 
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«nd thus also iu the Punyaslokaman- 
jari : 
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An image of Sri Sankaracbarya 
-stands close to that of Sri Eamakshi 
and is worshipped to this day at Conjee- 
varam. This is the only image of a 
very ancient date, while all other 
'images of Sri Sankaracharya are of 
xecent date, not going back beyond 
Afty years. 


The net result of the work of Sri 
Sankaracharya was the establishment 
of the Advaita Doctrine, and the per* 
manent foundation of a Central Mutt 
at Conjeevaram, with four Mutts, one 
at Sringeri for the south, a second at 
Badari Kshetra for the north, a third 
at Dvaraka for the west and the fourth 
at Jagannath for the east. 

One point requires special notice, 
viz., the or the title borne by 

the Peethadhipaties. While the titles 
of those at Sringeri, Badari, Dvaraka 
and Jagannath are respectively 
(Bharati), PtCt (Giri), snw^ (Asrami), 
and sf^ (Aranya), that of the Kama- 
koti Peethadhipati is (Indra- 

Sarasvati). This title has a traditional 
history of its own, which goes to 
confirm the tradition that the Central 
Mutt of Sri Sankaracharya was esta- 
blished at Conjeevaram. 

It is said that on one occasion, when 
Sri Suresvara was seriously ill, Sri 
Sankara obtained for his disciple the 
medical aid of the Gods. Indra, 
growing wild at this, came down to 
the earth and aimed his Vajra Ayudha 
(weapon) at the Asvins, but the weapon 
stopped without going forward, and 
seeing that it was due to the power of 
Sri Sankaracharya, Indra gave his 
own title to the Jagad Guru, which is 
borne even to this day by the occupants 
of the Eamakoti Peetha. 

The other part of the title, viz., 
Sarasvati, is borne by the same Pee- 



thadhipaties, for the reason that Sri 
Sankaracharya defeated Sarasavani 
or Sarasvati at Kashmir, as has 
been related before. 'I'he story 
relating to Indra is said to be referred 
to in the (Vasana Dehas- 

thuthi). The fact, that the Mutt at 
Conjeevaram was designed to be tbe 
Central Mutt for India, is borne out 
by the Srimukha or the form of address 
and by the form adopted for proclmna- 
tion by the herald of the Kamakoti 
Peethadhipati. The Srimukha of each 
Mutt gives the form of addressing the 
Peethadhipati and it can not only not 
be altered at any time, but it gives us 
an idea of the history and the status 
of each Mutt. The Srimukha of the 
Kamakoti Peetha runs thus: — 

»JJT0f3T3in?3t%5Tf€lfe 
*I5i^^)?RT«r SfTI^SBTr 

«lfrui5 

3»T 

f^U03v5RTJI 1 ST^^rntcI I 

fSr^rcTO^rftf ^ ^ 

=api;afrlfn??B «ft =^5if?tHif^Rr » 

vrramr %5mr5nfirfT<K 1 
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After a great famine rain comes in a 
siiower to a suffering world. The 
horrors of life reach an acme and l)e- 
conje acute and then the great God 
sheds mercy, and tries to make the 
world once again an abode foi- the 
peaceful and contented 

The sins of mankind multiply by 
custom, like the reputed children of the 
poor. They grow in volume, and 
gather intensity, and become at last such 
a terrific mass that a great downpour 
of Divine Authority and human 
slaughter become necessary to reduce 
the heat of human |)aflsions to the 
normal. A great massacre, a gieat 
war or a great pestilence, cleanses the 
world of the worst features of its 
malignant constituents. Kftrely also, 
a great teacher comes, with wise words 
and a thrilling voice, and admonishes 
mankind into the paths of duty, into the 
paths of honour and into thc5 paths of 
holiness. Ages ago Lord Krishna pro- 
ds iined in tl)c Hhagavat Gita: “ f)ro- 
tect the virtuous, to destroy the wicked, 
and to establish the right, 1 come into 
the world time after time.” So God has 
come into the world as man in many 
climes and in many times, in various 
names and with various powers, to 
chastise and to reclaim an erring world 
They are men whose power, or saintli- 
ness, or service, has reached such 
Divine heights that mankind see their 
God through them, and centre all their 
hope of Heaven in them. Such a one 
was Kainanuja. 

Let us see his life, There are 
four thousand metrical compositions 
in Tamili the hingua of South 
India, in which are crystallised the 
elements of a religious doctrine, 
which is in accordance with the first 
principles of ancient Brahman thought 
and which forms the text of the daily 


thought and practice of the intelligent 
thousands who are known to the world 
from South India as Iyengars Their 
authors were some devout people of the 
first millennium after Christ, whose 
religious unction sang itself forth in 
significant harmony. They are known 
to Vaishnavites as Alwars, and their 
images have altars, in Vaishnavite 
temples from one extremity of South 
India to another. Long years after them 
there rose another body of Vaishna- 
vites, who are known to their devotees 
as Acharyas, and who lived lives of 
simplicity and devout thought, and 
in their modes of life resembled 
the noted philosophers of ancient 
Greece. Two of them were of high 
jepute, in the 10th century A D. : 
Nathamuni and his distinguished 
grandson Alavandar, in the vicinity of 
the place called Mannargudi in the 
Tanjore district. This Alavandar gain- 
ed a kingdom by his dialectic skill, 
and then again inspired with the 
teachings of the Gita, assumed the 
robes of the ascetic, and became the 
preceptor of twenty pupils. It was to 
the sister of one of these that we owe 
the birth of the great reformer whose 
name is likely to last a long while in 
the history of South Indian social 
life. The name of the fortunate 
mother was Bhudevi, and her hus- 
band’s Kesava Somayaji, an inhabitant 
of Sri Perumbudur, in proximity to 
Madras, To them was born in A U. 
1017 a child which was named Laksh- 
mana or Bamanuja, from the brother 
of the Divine hero of the Bamayana, 
which name in later ages incited 
his devotees to think that he was 
but another Avatar of that sacred 
serpent which is said to be the couch 
of the Lord of the Universe, and 
which is esteemed to have acoom- 
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panied him on to earth in Bama- 
vatar as his brother Lakshmana. 

The child grew, and of course under- 
went all the Sacraments and the 
duties of Brahminism, and after reach- 
ing the age of adolescence, 16, was 
married, and went to study Upani- 
shadic philosophy under Yadava 
Prakasa, a leading Advaitic teacher of 
the times. But in course of time as he 
proceeded in his studies, occasions 
arose in Yadava’s exposition of the 
Upainshads, which showed the variant 
trends of thought of the teacher and 
student. Yadava the Idealist was 
content to explain the Upainshadic 
passages so as to bring ont the Nou- 
menal, absolute nature of God, as 
affirmed ages ago by the great Sankara. 
Arguments arose between teacher and 
student in passages such as Satyam 
Jnanam Anantam Brahma. Tasya 
Yatha Kupyasam Bundareekam Evam^ 
akshinee ; and then Yadava, who 
naturally could not suffer this kind of 
counter-exposition to his teachings 
concerted a scheme with his other 
disciples to start on a pilgrimage to* 
Benares, and there plunge Bamanuja 
in the waters of the Ganges, so that 
the thorn in his path might be re- 
moved, and so that the sin of the 
homicide might not attach to them. 

Then they started, and had travel- 
led on foot into the vast forests of the 
Vindhyas, when Bamanuja got scent 
of the scheme, and quietly fell back ; 
and, losing his way in the wilderness,, 
was during the night miraculously 
transported back into the holy town of 
Conjeevaram. There he stayed minis- 
tering in the temple of VaradaBaja, 
the sacred Lord enshrined in that holy 
place. In a few months Yadava and 
his band returned from their affected 
pilgrimage and Yadava*s surprise 
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be imagined to see Bamannja 
again in Eanchi. They fell again 
together and at this time Bamanoja’s 
spiritual brightness reached the ears 
of Yamunaoharya at Hrirangam, and 
he travelled over to that place, and 
going to the temple marked out the 
figure of Bamanuja amidst Yadava’s 
coterie of pupils present there, as the 
bright and glowing central figure, 
possessing fine shoulders, broad and 
long, like Bama Himself!” Yamuna 
left a bumble prayer with the God that 
the promising youth might ignite, 
brighten, and carry on the torch of 
faith to future generations, and re- 
turned to Srirangam. 

About this time Yadava was called to 
exorcise a spirit which had taken pos- 
session of the daughter of the prince 
of the country, but when he went 
there, the spirit laughed at him and 
asked him to get the exorcism done 
by his disciple Bamanuja, which he did. 
Then there was again a return of the 
old controversy of exposition, this 
time resting on the passage Sarvam 
Khalvidam Brahnia. Neha Nanasti 
Kinohana, At last Bamanuja thought 
it best to leave him, and went back to 
his ministration in Varada Raja*s 
temple. Meanwhile at Srirangam 
Yamunachar, the apostle of Vaishna- 
vism, reached his last days, and 
messengers were sent to Ramanuja, 
entreating his presence near the 
venerable sick-bed. But the spirit had 
departed from Yamuna by the time 
Ramanuja reached the place, and 
Ramanuja, when respectfully gazing at 
the body, found three fingers of the 
right palm closed. From those who 
stood by, be gathered that three wishes 
had frequently been expresed by 
Yamuna : 1. to cherish the memory of 
Vyasa and Parasara ; 2 to adore the 
memory of Nammalwar : and 8 to 
write a Commentary on the Brahma 
Sutras bringing out the Visishtad- 
waitic interpretation. Ramanuja vowed 
before the corpse, that under Heaven's 
Uessings he would fulfil all the three 
wishes ; and then the fingers relaxed 
one by one and Yamuna was interred. 

Then Bamanuja returned to his 
sacred duties at Kanchi ; and during 
his ministrations, the Great One 


vouchsafed to him these truths : 
1. I am the supreme truth. 2. land 
souls are different. 8. By faith men 
shall reach Me and Salvation. 4. 
Thought of Me at death is not 
necessary. 6. Release from bondage 
is immediate after death. 6. Maha- 
purna of Srirangam should be your 
Acharya. Then he travelled to Sri- 
rangam, and received from the expect- 
ant Mahapurna the Sacraments ac- 
cording to the Pancharatra doctrine. 
He was made then the apostolic 
successor of Yamuna. Then he re- 
turned again to Kanchi with Maha- 
purna, under whom he practised 
some studies, but put out by certain 
weak-natured foibles of his wife 
separated from her, and became an 
ascetic proper. 

Thereafter disciples began to gather 
around him. Govinda, a gifted cousin 
of bis, was weaned from his Saivite 
heresies. Even Yadava was influenced 
by his mother to espouse Vaishnavisrn 
and turn over a new life under the 
guidance of Ramanuja. Meanwhile 
there was a blank in the place of 
Yamuna at Srirangam, and the custo- 
dians of Vaishnavisrn there sent a holy 
minstrel to Kanchi to beseech Varada 
Raja to send Ramanuja over to 
Srirangam to take charge of Vainuna’s 
monastery there. The Divine leave 
was given ; and going to Srirangam 
Ramanuja sought Mahapurna, and 
entreated him to instruct him in the 
mysteries of religion. Puma replied 
cordially. The essence of our religion is 
ill the Dwaya Mantra. It runs “ There 
is but one God. He is All Merciful and 
therefore our way. He is All- knowing 
and Almighty, and therefore our God. 
The soul’s end and aim is eternal 
service at His holy feet.”' For the 
rest he was directed to Qoshthi Puma 
a pet pupil of Yamuna. From him 
Ramanuja received the Ashtakshara 
Mantra, and then bethinking himself, 
found no reason to confine the know- 
ledge to himself. So in spite of the 
Guru’s command, he went to the public 
place, and vociferated the secret text 
to a vast assemblage. When the 
teacher threatened him with Hell on 
that account, he replied that if so many 
were saved by it, his going to Hell 
would not matter. 
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Then Ramanuja put himself under 
the tuition of one or two more of 
Yamuna’s disciples, and learning all 
that they had to say about Vaishna- 
visiu, and making them all feel that his 
own ultimate exposition of things was 
after the heart of their most venerable 
teacher, he closed his studentship, 
and write a set of compositions called 
the three Prose Hymns, (Oadya 
Trayam), a manual of Divine wor- 
ship called Nitya, and a coiumentarv 
on the Bhagavad Gita. Then his 
name spread, his disciples grew in 
number, and the hands of envy also 
grew busy with attempts to poison 
him. But faithful disciples made 
such attempts futile and Rama- 
nuja even entered into the arena of 
controvertialists, and beat Advaitic 
wrestlers such as Yajna Murty ; and 
in course of time a longing came on 
him to visit Tirupati, one of the great- 
est seats of early J^rahmanism, and 
undertaking a peripatetic tour for the 
purpose with his band of disciples, 
made a round of Tirupati, Srirangam, 
and Kanchi, during which there were 
experiences undergone and miracles 
perforiuipd which would be a delight to 
read and which would ejqual those 
chronicled by any other religious 
movement. 

After his return, Yajna Murty, 
mentioned above, embodied the princi- 
ples of life imbibed by him from 
Ramanuja, in two ImmjUb which have 
much currency among Vaishnavites^ 
J liana Sara and Prameyasara. From 
this time onwards the disciples Of 
Ramanuja, who were as his right arm, 
were four : Kuresa, Dasarathi, Dovarat 
(or Yajna Murty) and Govinda. Classes 
were held in Theology, in which the 
various current religious systems wen* 
discussed. Their ultimate conclusion 
was, in the words of Ramanuja’s biogra* 
pher, that none of those systems had 
hit the true spirit of the Vedanta ; that 
where they had hit it, it was only par- 
tial. The final statement of the Vedas 
was that by love of (xod emancipation 
was to be won. Love to God was what 
was meant by the words, Fecfana^ 
Dhyana, Vpasana, and Bhakti. Such 
love was fostered by good works and 
knowledge of God. Mere knowledge 
of God through the Vedas was ineffica- 
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cions, as also good works dons without 
a heart for God. Knowledge and good 
deeds were calculated to lead to love, 
and love alone secured salvation. ’ 
Based on these principles liamanuja 
composed the Sree Bhashya, the 
great Yaishnavite coininejitary on the 
Vedanta Hutras of Sri Vyasa. On 
the same subject also wore written 
Vedanta Deepa, V’edanta Sara, and 
Vedanta Sangraha. 

The system having now been set up, 
it remained for Kainanuja to promul- 
gate it. St) he set forward on a grand 
tour, beginning with Kutubhakonain 
and passing on to Bameswaratn aud 
rounding off to Tinnevelly, and Mala- 
yalam upwards to l^waraka, Muttra, 
Brindaban and Kashmir, passed down 
to Benares and Jagannath, and so to 
Ahobila, and Triplicane, and Kanchi 
and Guddalore and reached back 
Srirangam. 

It was no idle tour of a holiday tourist, 
but there were ever and anon religious 
discussions and rival controversies, 
conversions and the establishment 
of Yaishnavite Mutts. Borne incidents 
which tran8[>ired during this tour are 
worth recording. At Tiruvali Tiruna* 
gari in the early stages of the travels, 
when Bamanuja was circumambulating 
certain holy shrines, a pariah woman 
was approaching him. He asked her 
to move off in order to let him pass ; 
but his astonishment might be imagined 
when she replied : “ Sir, which side 
shall I moveV In front of me I see 
your holy self. Behind is the holy 
shrine of Tirukkannapuram ; to my 
right the relic of Kaint Tirumangai 
Alwar ; and to the left the shrine of 
holy 'i’iruvali Manavalan. Which side 
shall 1 go?" "Forgive me” said 
Bamanuja, “ 1 divined not there was 
such spirituality in you. You seem 
holier than myself.” With this, he 
administered to her the Vaishnava 
Sacraments, and iilloted her a place 
in that shrine, where her image is even 
now to be seen. 

On another occasion a holy person 
asked him how he commanded such 
marvellous popularity and was winning 
people over to his persuasion; and 
Bamanuja replied : " Of all' hymns, the 
Mantra Hatna and Dwaya are great. 


They carry men to the Supreme state 
with ease. They teach that the way 
of Besignation or surrender to God 
called Nyaaa, Prapatti, or Sarainagati, 
is the most beneficial to man, and 
that it compasses for him every good. 
Them I try to teach people. Hence 
my popularity." 

And during his sojourn at Kashmir, 
Bamanuja was asked by the reigning 
King on what traditions he placed his 
interpretation of the Brahma Sutras. 
Bamanuja in reply said that the old 
traditions were the Bodhayana Vritti, 
and the glosses of Tanka, Guha- 
deva, Kapardi and Bharuchi, among 
others. The King took him and 
his own pandits into his royal li- 
brary, and when search was made 
found Bamanuja’s exposition correct. 
Bamanuja and his literary assistant 
Kuresa made use of the opportunity to 
study the manuscript of Bodhayana 
Vritti with care, owning no copy of it 
themselves. Bamanuja was loth to 
part with the book, but Kuresa said 
that he had got the best part of it by 
heart, and so the book was returned to 
the library. The King and his pandits 
became converts to his faith. 

When Bamanuja reached Tirupati, 
he heard there of one Channayya, to 
whom the God showed much favour, 
by dancing to his songs. Bamanuja 
asked him to ascertain from his Divine 
accompanist whether he could hope for 
salvation. Channayya asked Srinioasa 
when next He danced to him, and the 
reply was •' Yes, he shall be saved.” 
“And I” asked Channayya. “No,’’ 
said his Divine friend “ But have I 
not sung to thee. Lord, all these days?” 
asked the songster ; to which the Lord 
replied “ And have I not danced to 
thee as often as thou sjingest?’’ “I 
am undone ! ’ moaned the man. “ 0, 
show me the way of salvation.’’ The 
Lord said to him ; “ Go to Bamanuja 

and seek the way of salvation through 
him.” Thus is illustrated the truth 
that salvation is won not by bargain, 
but by grace. 

The travels of propagation were now 
over. But two of the dying wishes 
of Yamunacharya, which Bamanuja 
was bound to fulfil, remained yet unful* 
filled : to revivify the names of Vyasa 
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and Parasara, and to bonoor that of tha 
revered Naramalwar. About this tima 
Kuresa, referred to in the previous 
pages, begot two sons on whom Rama- 
nuja bestowed the names Vyasa and 
Parasara ; and Govinda’s brother, Siria 
Govinda Perumal, had also a son about 
the same time, on whom Nammalwar’s 
name was bestowed. Of these three, 
Bbattarya was the prodigy who was 
to succeed Bamanuja after he had 
ceased the course of his earthly life. 
One incident out of many we might 
mention here to show the boy’s 
precocity. When be was yet a strip- 
ling, there came one Saivite, who 
-called himself Sarvajna, or wiseacre, 
and passed through the town with 
great eclat. ’Phis boy, who heard the 
noise of the cavalcade, was vexed that 
in the neighbourhood of Bamanuja, 
Kuresa, Devarat and many others vene- 
rated by himself, this assuming stranger 
should appropriate to himself such ‘ 
titles, not to say such airs. So he took 
up a handful of road dust, and arrest- 
ing the overweaning Sarvajna on his 
way, challenged him, with the words 
“If you are all-knowing say how much 
dust 1 have in my hands.” The ‘all- 
knowing’ was strangely non-plussed by 
the boy’s audacity, and the boy hurried' 
ly broke forth ; “ Can’t you say that it 
is a handful of dust and you call 
yourself Sarvajna.” 'Ihe vanquished 
wiseacre did not know whether to ad- 
mire or reprove the boy. 

Now begins a black passage in the 
history of Bamanuja. The close of 
the eleventh century ushered in one 
who became known in Yaishnavite his- 
tory under the name Krimikantha 
Chola, and the Vaishnavites of whose 
kingdom led a life similar to that 
of the Lollards under Edward III or 
the Christian sects under Edward, 
Mary and Elizabeth, in English 
history, or of the innocent ones 
who were massacred on the day of 
St. Bartholomew in the history of 
France. These Kings sent out a pro- 
clamation which said : “ There is no 
Qod greater than Siva ” It was a state- 
ment to which Vaishnavites would 
rather die than subscribe, and this 
King would persecute them most vilely 
whenever and wherever he could lay 
hands on them. 



Gtt« d»y his myrmidons came to 
'(ateh Hamannja, and Ramanuja being 
«t batb, Kuresa, knowing what was 
■coming, put on the ascetic robe and 
the holy staff and went with the King’s 
men as Ramanuja. 'I'here, it is said, 
his eyes were put out ; but before that, 
Ramanuja coming out of his bath, and 
hearing what had happened, could only 
think of taking his disciples with him 
and leaving an accursed country. His 
steps turned towards the north-west, 
and pursued by Cbola's men who had 
come to know of their mistake, be hur- 
riedly passed through wilds and villages 
and flt last putting them off the scent, 
reached the Nilgin tracts and descended 
to Ramanathapur and Saligram, in the 
Mysore State, and gaining disciples by 
the way, reached Tondanur near the 
French Rocks, which was then the 
capital of the Hoysala King Vittala 
Heva, who belonged to Jainism. He 
was called Bitti Deva because he had 
losi a finger, as a mark of defeat at 
the hands of one of the Mahommedan 
invaders. At this time it happened 
that his only daughter was possessed 
by a spirit, and news reached his Queen 
that an august personage had come 
to their capital who might be asked 
to restore their daughter. Ramanuja 
was brought, and it need not be said 
that he who had restored the princess 
of Kanchi in youth, did not fail to 
restore the princess of Hoysala at the 
zenith of his glory. Hoysala became 
his then, and in spite of his Jain 
courtiers and learned men, attached 
himself to Ramanuja’s faith ; and many 
of his courtiers too found their salva- 
tion in and through the holy Reformer. 
Shortly Ramanuja exhausted his store 
of Tirumani, or the white dust which 
adorns Vaishnavite faces; and when 
he was much concerned on that 
account, he dreamt that God was very 
near him, as well as the white dust 
he wanted. Surveying, the next 
day, he approached the sacred spot, 
and putting on the ascetic robes which 
he had last worn before Kuresa took 
them away, made excavation with his 
royal disciple’s help. 'and in 1090, in 
his 80th year, untreasured to the world 
the Sacred Mount smd the thousand 
and one holy spots consecrated to the 
name of Narayana. 
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He also dreamed at this time that 
the Junior image of the re-establish- 
ed Temple had been taken away to 
northern Delhi by a Mahommedan 
invader, and went all the way to the 
new northern capital, and found 
Bamapi'iya as the pet play-thing of the 
Mahommedan princess. He secured the 
image, and returning, restored it to the 
shrine. It is to be stated here that in 
the restoration of the temple of 
Melkote, Bamanuja had had great help 
from the community of Pariahs, and 
in recognition of that he laid it down 
that on certain occasions in the year 
they and their descendants should have 
free access into the portals of the holy 
temples of Melkote, Srirangam, and 
Belur — a practice which has remained 
even to this day. 

Twelve years did Eamaunja stay 
in this country. Then Kriinikantha 
Chela died at Chidambaram ; and Kama- 
nuja had unwillingly to arrange for the 
custody of the temple in Melkote and 
of Vaishnavism in Mysore, and wend 
his way back to Srirangam and the 
faithful ones who were attached to 
him there. He returned, and the 
joy of his devotees thereabouts need 
not be expressed. Even Chola’s son, 
who had succeeded him, offered 
obeisance to him and sought to be 
taken into his sacred fold. Kama- 
nuja built the temple at Govinda- 
rajfipuram near Tirupati for the 
lately discarded God of Chidambaram, 
and made a few more pilgrimages 
to Madura, Tirunagaii, and other 
places connected with the Saints, and 
attended his disciple Kuresa’s passage 
out of the world. About this time, 
once discussing the doctrine of Free 
Grace as illustrated in the Ramayana, 
he spoke of Vibhishana’s sacrificing 
his wife, brother and fain ily, to seek 
refuge in Kama; and one of his 
disciples stood up and said how 
undeserved he was of Ramanuja’s 
grace, compared with Vibheeshana, 
since he bad renounced nothing for 
Ramanuja. Then Ramanuja said : 
**Not so. Let me show you the 
secrets of salvation. Sri, the spouse 
of Narayana, ever stands by Him as 
our mediator. She is the personifica- 
tion of the most exalted attribute of 
God, Grace or Mercy. We have an 
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unbroken chain of apostles reaching 
down to us from God, of which the 
first link is God, and His Grace, Sri» 
the next. St. Sathagopa is the next 
important link, and he has declared in 
unmistakable terms that he has attained 
Heaven. If he has, Nathaumni has 
won it also ; and it Nathaumni 
Yamuna and Maliapurna : and if my 
Guru, Puma, I too have won it. When 
1 have, you have all indeed won it. 
Dwaya Mantra declares the indissolu- 
ble unity of God and His Grace, Sii ; 
and an unbroken chain binds God and 
his creatures in one bond, from 
which it is impossible to escape or 
stand aloof.” 

About 1J87, in his 120tb year, his 
health broke down and he made pre- 
parations to leave the world. Rhattarya, 
the young genius and Kuresa’s son, was 
now a profound and learned man, and 
was installed as his successor. An 
image of his was enshrined at Sri 
Perumbudur, into which his Spirit was 
instilled, and then giving a few words 
of parti rig advice, he gave up his body. 
His injunctions to the Vaishnavite 
community, which he inaugurated, wore 
to read Sri Bhashya and teach it to 
others ; if that were beyond one’s 
means, to read Tiruvaymoli and teach it, 
or build a hut in a holy place and live 
there, to serve in a temple, or even dwell 
on the significance of the Dwaya 
Mantra; or if even that he impossible, 
take up service under some holy man. 

So passed this greit spirit. The 
community that he established was 
not confined to the Jdrahmins. It 
comiirised all without distinctions of 
caste or colour. His following consisted 
of ”700 Yatis, 74 mutts, i*ii000 monks, 
;s00 nuns, many kings, and multitudes 
of others.” 

Thus lived and taught the Vaish- 
navite Reformer. The first thing tliat 
we notice in the life, which lias been 
briefly portrayed, is the long span of 
life allotted to the Reforiner, A great 
man who dies young is great. But a 
great man who lives the full course of 
human life is less complained about. 
Mankind, though it does not trouble 
itself to treat genius properly while 
living, dislikes to be told that genius 
died young. They think, in spite of 
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ibe true and ancient remark ‘'those 
whom the gods love die young,” that 
God is unjust when he does not make 
a great man live long. Sankara died 
young. But Kamanuja was older than 
old age when he died. While speaking 
of brilliant Sankara’s brief but glorious 
life, people ask why God did not make 
Hte career longer. In treating of Itama- 
nuja, they thank God, and wonder at 
his Divine Mercy in making it so 
long. Why did the two live to such 
different lengths ? Is it because their 
several teachings were different*'* 

Only one flaw appears in Ramanuja’s 
life : his separation from his wife at 
an early age. He who spoke, with 
such faiih, of Divine Mercy, might have 
been mere merciful in his treatment of 
the woinim mated to him Or is it an 
exam()le ofthefact that great Heavenly 
Emissaries cannot brook anything 
standing in the way of the fulfilment 
of their Divine mission’’ 

We have to say something, finally, 
about his religion. baukara's is 
the religion of Feeling; Buddha’s 
the religion of Kindness ; Christ’s 
the religion of Faith ; but Rama- 
nuja’s the religion of Mercy In 
this inscrutable world the only reli 
gion which is the religion of the 
masses is the religion of Mercy. When 
it is so impossible to settle anything 
about anything in ihis world, and 
when relief and release from the cold 
friends, mean enemies and harsh 
neighbours of our life, is our one 
desire when we sit down to think, is 
there anything we aie so ready to 


accept as the existence of a Great God, 
and surrender our whole hearts to 
Him, and beseech Him to take, take us 
away from a most low, miserable 
world, and shed on us a ray His Divine 
Mercy ‘i* When we go to the Temples, 
Churches, Mosques, Viharas, and 
Beminaris, and see the rose-cheeked 
girl, the trim youth, the busy mother, 
the earning adult, and the feeble old 
man, kneeling with one universal ges- 
ture of humility and prayer, do we not 
think that He who made it natural for 
the grass to grow, and the water to 
flow, and the apple to fall, made 
it also natural for man to pray for 
His Divine Mercy ‘i* Our endeavours 
are so frail here to undo wrongs, stem 
enmity, win loves, and shake off care, 
that we should be mad if we thought 
we could scale the distance which 
leads to the Land whose happiness 
we cannot imagine, whose beauty we 
cannot describe, and whose magic we 
cannot experience, by the mere means 
of our knowledge, or act, or hope. 
He, who rules over that and us, must 
alone stretch down bis Merciful Hand 
and draw us up along the vast perpendi- 
cular wall of the precipice. This is 
what Ramanuja preached. And no 
preacher more considered the imbeci- 
lity of men and the infinite need 
for Divine Mercy. This much for 
Ramanuja’s religion. Another fact 
his Vaishnavism lays stress on is the 
part of Bri in the execution of man's 
salvation. It is She, the .tender 
Mother of mankind, who draws the 
hand of G od to the side of the precipice 


and stretches it down to tim wailing 
humanity below.. This unopnsoiousiy' 
reminds us of the beautifnl lines of 
Scott. 

" 0 woman, in our moments of ease. 
Uncertain, ooy, and bard to please, 

But when pain, and anguish wring 
the brow, 

A ministering angel thou.” 

'What the earthly poet said with 
regard to the witchery of woman in 
this world, the Divine preacher 
has said, with more justice, of tho 
Divine woman, whose bewitching in- 
fluence saves the world from despair. 
May we compare here the part which 
woman plays in the religion of 
Christianity V Eve, the luscious, 
fascinating woman, takes by the hand 
and draws man to the depths of per- 
dition; while Sri— what a contrast 
between the Heathen and the Christian 
religions ! 

To finish, the religions of the world 
are myriad. There may be some 
among them which may be more 
poetic. There may be some more 
brilliant ; some more intellectual ; 
and some which hold a more promi- 
nent place in the records of the Cen- 
suses, But we know of none which, in 
the principal traits of its Founder, and 
the principles which form its funda- 
mentals, is more simply lovable. This 
is but a brief record. A complete 
account of Ramanuja’s life must be 
read only in a fuller volume. 




By U. C. Kbishna Bhati, b.a. & b.l.. High Court Vakil, Mangalore. 


Udipi io South Camara, Madras Presi- 
dency, contains three famous temples : 
those of Sri Anontheswara, Sri 
Chandra Moleswara and Sri Krishna. 
It is a great place of pilgrimage for 
Hindus of all sects — Uwaita, Adwaita, 
and Visishtadwaita. It is the prin- 
cipal seat of Shivalli Brahmins who 
have derived their name of Shivalli 
Brahmins from Shiva or Bajatapeetah, 
by which their first temple was known 
from a very ancient time. Sri Madhwa- 
cbarya, the great Dwaitist of Southern 
India, took his avatar in the twelfth 
century of the Christian Era as the 
son of a great, good and pious 
Pandit known as Madhyageha Bhatta 
of the Shivalli Brahmin community. 
He was born, bred up and educated 
in and near Udipi. It was there that 
he became the disciple of Sri Achyuta- 
prekshacharya, an Adwaitin ; but later 
on, expounded his great Dwaita philoso- 
phy and religion among the people 
converting his own Adwaita Curu into 
his faith and finally returning to 
Badari Narayana on the Himalayas 
in A.D. 1199. 

Though mofe than 700 years have 
elapsed, the places where these events of 
his life took place are even now pointed 
out as sacred. His Holiness established 
the worship of Lord Sri Krishna and 
ordained the institution of the famous 
Ashta Matt Swamiers with two and 
two as Dwandwa Matts (namely 
Admat and Palimar, Krishnapur and 
Futtige, Sirur and Bode, and Kaniur 
and Pejawar)for worshipping the Lord 
in rotation and spreading his philoso- 
phy and religion. His Holiness often 
travelled throughout India up to Badari 
Harayana in the anoicmt troublous 
times, preaching Dwaitismand Bhakti, 
aotnetimes even in the Persian tongue, 
^on over to his faith lacs of men in 
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India. In ordfr to further spread his 
philosophy and to help and facilitate 
the worship of Lord Sri Krishna in 
the Udipi Temple, His Holiness esta- 
blished the other well-known Dwaita 
Mutts such as Sri Uttaraju, Sri 
Vyasaraya,Sri Baghavendra and others. 
His Holiness has also left voluiuinous 
commentaries on religious and philo- 
sophical texts, such as his great 
Bhashya and works on the Vedanta 
Sutras, the Bhagavat Gita, Isha and 
nine other important Upanishads and 
a portion of the Big Veda, besides 
an epitome of the Mahabharata, of the 
Bhagavata Parana, some Prakaranas 
dealing with various philosophical 
theories and eight other treatises 
dealing with miscellaneous topics 

in all 37 in number. Simplicity, 

brevity, strict logic and respect for 
authority are the chief characteristics of 
his writings which were meant for the 
learned masters, who were expected to 
do the rest by using their own personal 
influence over their followers and 
pupils and by means of explanations of 
their own founded on these writings. 
The writings of His Holiness’s followers 
and disciples by way of explanations 
have however become very volumin- 
ous, which the Sudha of Tikacbarya 
and the works of the Sri Vadiraja 
Swamiers have come to greater pro- 
minence than those of others. 

The people of Southern India, nay of 
the whole of India, will be astonished 
to see that' these texts and com- 
mentaries of Sri Madhwacbarya were 
taken in hand by the great savants 
of Bengal and other parts of Nor- 
thern India under the guidance of 
a recently founded really patriotic 
Society known as the Society for the 
propagation ~of Hindu literature, 
Ifohadur Ganj, Allahabad, of which 
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Maba Mahopadbyaya Pandit Adit- 
yaramBhattacharyaM.A.F.F. and late 
Professor of Sanskrit, .Junior Central 
College, Allahabad, is the President 
and the Maharaja of Cossiiuha/.ar, 
such retired High Court Judges as Sir 
N. G. Chandavarkar. Sarada Churn 
Mitra, P. C, Banerjee and several 
Advocates, and other public spiritrd 
gentlemen of different parts of India 
are Vice-Presidents and Major B. 1). 
Basu I.M.K. (retired) of Allahabad is the 
Secretary. Such well-known Sanskrit- 
ists as the aforesaid Major Basu and 
Shrish Chander Basu have already 
translated and annotated a large 
portion of the works of His Tfoliness 
Sri M,adhwacharya, such a.s Isba, the 
oldest book yet known, Kena, Kataka, 
Prasna, Manduka and the voluminous 
Cbandogya Upanishads. In the 
introduction to the annotations, these 
learned annotators in giving promi- 
nence to and extolling some of 
His Holiness’s views observe as 
follows : — 

“The Western scholars came to know 
of the Upanishads (or the secret doc- 
trines of the East) through the Ijatin 
translations of M. Acquital Duperion, 
which evoked an amount of en- 
thusiasiu perhaps second to none but 
this was only from the philosophical 
aspects of the Upanishads as expounded 
by the great Sri Sankaracharya. 
The religions and devotional aspects of 
these revelations were never brought 
into prominence before tlu; Western 
scholars ; and many even forget that 
the_\ have any such .side at all. The 
great Vaishnava teachers like Sri 
Bamanuja and Sri Ananda (another 
name for Sri Madhwacharya) were 
exponents of the religious and devo- 
tional sides of these heirlooms of huma- 
nity.” The masses of India are satu- 
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rated with these Upanishadic teachings 
in that aspect only. If one closely 
observes the masses, it may be even 
truthfully said that the masses eat, 
breathe and sleep, live and die in con- 
formity to the devotional side of these 
teachings. They say that they are the 
first to take up and that too, for the 
first time, the Upanishads as expounded 
by Sri Madhwacharya from these re- 
ligious and devotional points of view. 

They further explain that Sri 
Sankaracharya’s important duty in 
His HulineBs’.s time was to use the 
U))ani8hads as a weapon to fight 
against the Atheistic or the Agnostic 
Buddhists or Jains, who had denied 
the very existence of the Supreme 
Being and that accordingly His Holi- 
ness seems to have kept in the back- 
ground the doctrines of faith and 
devotion. When however Brahminism 
was again established in India, the 
time came to revive these devotional 
doctrines of religion. 

The annotators specifically touch 
upon a few of Sri Madhwacharya’s 
important points. They give* great 
credit to His Holiness for pointing out 
in the oldest and most mystical of the 
world’s books, the Isbavasyopanishad 
or the Isha, the great inefiable name 
of God namely, ‘I am that 1 am’ or 
sohavi asmi, which is also His name 
as per the Hormuszid Yasht of the 
ijOruastrian faith namely, Ahmi yad 
Ahmi, Mazdao (Avesta XV 11. 416), 
meaning the very same T am that I 
am’ and which is also the name of God 
according to the Old Testament 
namely, ‘1 am that I am’ (Exodus Ch. 
Ill, verses 18-1 4>, All these faiths also 
agree in regard to another secret name 
of God namely, asmi, (of Sanskrit) 

A hmt (of Persian) and 1 am (of the 
Israelite) all meaning the same “ 1 
am ” as God’s name. 

The annotators extol Sri Madhwa- 
cbarya for clearly bringing out the 
indwelling of the Lord in Asu. Asu 
means life breath. Prana, the First Be- 
gotten of God, the spirit from ‘ Vas ’ 
to be, to breathe. So, the God dwelling 
in * asu ’ is called asura, not under- 
stood as at present, but according to 


the root meaning, or Ahura of the 
Parsis, the active Saguna Brahman. 
It is also said by Dr. Speigal that 
Jewish Jehovah is identical with the 
Ahura of the Persians. The Asu or 
Prana, that say, is the Christ prii^oiple 
of the Gnostics, the functions of both 
being the same. 

Now are all these common names of 
God accidental or do they point to 
a common original ? The latter seems 
to be more probable. 

It is Ahu or Asu or Christ in whom 
the Lord takes delight and through 
whom and by dwelling in whom the 
whole universe is created. This 
meaning is derived from Vahu, 
the Lord of life and existence, and 
Vra who takes delight in it. According 
to Sri Madhwacharya, this Prana is 
the great mediator, the Intercessor, the 
First Begotten, the Anointed, the 
abode of God, the Saviour. It is he 
who leads the liberated soul to the 
presence of the most High. Iswara, 
Bama and Prana or the Lord and the 
Breath and the Wealth are the Eternal 
Trinity. All the three are not equal 
but the last two are dependent on the 
first. 

Believing in one Personal God, Sri 
Madhwacharya observes that the Lord 
within the heart of man is the same 
Lord that is in the heart of the Uni- 
verse ; and establishes that God is not 
only impartial and same to all but that 
He is good to all and a friend of man, 
that among other ways He should be 
meditated upon as good and harmoni- 
ous, or as sarvam or all and asmi or ‘ I 
am.’ 

The annotators farther say that 
Sri Madhwacharya upholds a system 
of hierarchy of Gods with Prana as the 
great Mediator, the Intercessor, the 
Saviour. , 

They point it out as a matter of 
unique interest that His Holiness 
wrote very strongly against ' Idolatry ' 
and say that in this respect no 
Western missionary could write more 
than His Holiness. The following 
among other remarks of His Holiness 
are noteworthy : — “How can the wor- 
ship of inanimate objects give Mukti 
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or Brahmapadam? The Chandogya 
Upanishad could not be interpreted as 
teaching the worship of any insentient 
object like the sun. The worship of 
insentient beings cannot give Purtt- 
shartha (the highest end of man). The 
great danger in the symbol worship is 
that the idol itself is taken to be the 
God. Instead of worshipping the God 
in the idol, the man ends by wor- 
shipping the idol as God.” 

Sri Madhwacharya has brought 
to prominence, as a teaching of the 
triple verses (9 to 11) of Isha, the 
great altruistic doctrine, gloriously 
illustrated in the times of all great 
Teachers, that a great responsibility 
rests with him who knows. He is 
bound to teach others in order to dispel 
the ignorance of the world ; otherwise 
his lot is even worse than that of the 
ignorant. 

Observing that the Dwaitism of Sri 
Madhwacharya is fully supported by 
Dr. Thibant, who never saw His Holi- 
ness s works, they suggest or even 
entreat the public in the following 
terms ; “ The explanation of the 
Chandogya Upanishad as given by Sri 
Madhwa from the theistic point ;of view 
deserves a calm hearing.” 

Sri Madhwa, as they say, claims that 
he is an incarnation, like Christ, of 
Vayu, the Prana, the highest being 
next to God—the beloved Son of God 
the mediator between God and man’ 
This is no doubt clear to Hindus who 
believe in incarnation. Mrs. Annie 
Besant says that Jesus was reborn in 
India as Sri Ramanuja. The annota- 
tors ask “May it not be that Sri 
Madhwacharya, the greatest Vaishnava 
reformer, in direct line of whose dis- 
cipleship, we may count Ramanand 
Kabir, Nanak, Tulasidas and the great 
Chaitanya of Bengal was himself the 
incarnation of what he claims, namely 
of Vayu or Christ, as the functions of 
Vayu are the same as those given to 
the Christ principle of the Christians? 
May it not be that the modern Hindus 
are really Christians in its better and 
truer sense and need not be akhamed 
to call themselves Vaishnavas. the 
worshippers of one true God, and 
Christians or adorers of His bstovad 
Son ? ™ : 
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Of these commentaries and annota- 
tions, the biggest and the most import- 
ant of all, namely, the Ohandogya, the 
people must be proud to know, has 
been rightly dedicated to Mrs. Besant 
herself, who may be considered to be 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
moral and spiritual and therefore also 
political embodiments of England and 
the most loving and energetic daughter 
of India. Thus, in the eyes of the great 
present critical scholars, Sri Madhwa- 
charya occupies the same position as 
Jesus Christ does in the Westand heads 
a great many later reformers of 
Jndia. 

As already observed, it is such a great 
personage as Sri Madhwacharya that 
has' established Lord Krishna’s image 
in Udipi for the worship of the Lord. 
It is true that this temple is His 
Holiness’s gracious gift to the world 
and that it attracts pilgrims from all 
parts of India throughout the year. 

According to traditions and sacred 
writings, the Udipi image of Lord 
Sri Krishna is firmly believed to 
have been made during the time of 
His own Avatar in His exact likeness 
out of sacred saligram stones. The face 
was made of Chakrams by Visbnu- 
karma, the presiding Deity of 
Architecture for Gopees and others 
who were with Him and who knew 
Him very intimately and in fact 
had devoutly worshipped Him. 
The image was thus made by the 
greatest possible architect, even the 
founder of the Art and a Deity, 
not from any second-hand instruction 
or a copy, but from the original 
Himself before him. The correctness 
of the exact likeness was even tested 
by persons who intimately knew Him 
and could and would have found out 
defects, shortcomings and even 
dissimilarities, if any, in the image. 
Hence it may be safely said that the 
image fully represented Lord Sri 
Krishna’s form in every particular. 

It was made more than 5000 years 
4igo and was missing but was however 
recovered miraculously by Sri 
Madhwacharya from a lump of Gopi 
Obahdanam (the earth used by 


Madhwas for their nantams) from a 
ship wrecked at a place near Udipi 
still known by a name signifying this 
shipwreck event, namely Vada 
Chandei^hwar, and was installed in the 
famous Udipi Temple dedicated to the 
Lord. The hearty salutations devo- 
tedly offered by His Holiness to the 
Lord, on first seeing the Image out of 
the lump of the earth, are described in 
His Holiness's monumental, beautiful 
little work called Dwadasa Stotrams. 
This great founder of Dualism, the 
Avatar of Vayu, Pi'ana,the Christ, the 
Begotten son of God, the mediator 
between God and soul and the liberator 
of souls, discovered and established the 
Image for worship and the consequent 
liberation of mankind. Can there be 
a greater being, a greater authority 
to certify to the identification and 
the correctness of the likeness of the 
Image to the original Avatar than 
His own son, God Vayu, in this 
Avatar ? The Lord has asserted 
over and over again in the Bhagavad 
Gita that he would give Release 
and Moksha to those who would 
worship Him in that form. He 
also said : “If I am offered with 
devotion a leaf, a flower, a fruit, 
water, that devout offering of him 
whose mind is restrained, I accept.’’ 
Is it likely then that He had not left 
any form of His ? On the other hand 
is it not likely that He had left 
His form for worship for the benefit 
of mankind? Therefore devoutly con- 
templating and worshipping Lord 
Sri Krishna and conceiving Him in the 
form of His Image would certainly 
lead to Release and Moksha according 
to His own word of promise. 

Further the Atma or soul of man is 
atom-like, is anu or even smaller than 
that. God who is its angushta matram 
in the heart of this anu-like atma must 
be infinitesimally small. It would be 
difficult, nay impossible, for such soul 
to know Him in such a small form ; 
nor can He be known by this anu-like 
Atma va. 'ELii waoihQt Makatomahiyam 
form, which is bigger than the biggest 
conceivable. It is also impossible to 
know or even think of Him in the abs- 
tract form. Nor can it be possible for 
the finite Atma to know the infinite 
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Paramatma (according to the Dw^tas^ 
nor for the concrete to know the 
abstract at least in the beginning. Some 
such form is therefore, of necessity, 
required for man to contemplate 
about Him. This form of Lord Sri 
Krishna bringing vividly to view every- 
thing He did, everything He preached 
and everything He promised for 
mankind must be the best help for 
worshippers in every way. 

The point of the exact likeness of an 
image to its original is absolutely ne- 
cessary, because if there is the slightest 
difference in the so-called representa- 
tion it would not be corresponding to 
the original and would Ik; then a 
representation not of the original but 
of something else. The effect of con- 
templation and worship of a wrong 
image on man w’onid be accord- 
ingly different and fruitless. Devoutly 
seeing this lovely image of Lord Sri 
Krishna constantly over and over 
again and getting a strong impres- 
sion and in fact a veritable image 
of the Lord steadily and immo- 
vably would make it easy for the 
Bhaktax' to unmistakeably recognise 
the Lord Sri Krishna when He 
shows Himself to the votaries out 
of His own pure Grace. Nay, would 
there be any doubt that Ho would show 
His Grace then more quickly and 
efficiently than otherwise? Certainly 
not, because, in the spiritual plane 
especially, if not in others also, like 
attracts like, similar things attract each 
other or even almost merge in each 
other mure really and effectively than 
dissimilar ones 

There is yet another aspect to be 
considered in this connection. Every 
one knows the importance of what 
is known as magnetic inffuonce and 
that too, over the mind. This 
Image of the Lord, more than 
5000 years old, is filled with the 
magnetic influences of the purest, nobl- 
est, strongest and best kind, fir.st of all, 
of the maker or the Universal Archi- 
tect Vishwakarma, bestowed while 
making and handling the image with 
affection, regard and devotion^ them 
of thh lovely and Divine Gopees and 
others who had devoutly worshtppail 
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Him during the time of His own Avatar 
and poured forth their love and regard 
and filled the image with their own 
lovely and worshipful thoughts ; then of 
the Great Sri Madhwacbarya, the First 
Begotten Son and Devotee of God, 
from whom all other lives had their 
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births ; then of the innumerable 
Swamiers of the Ahsta Matts, Sri 
Bubrahmanya Matt, Sri Uttaraju, Sri 
Vyasaraya, Sri Raghavendra Swamy 
and other Matts for the last 700 
years ; and lastly of such influences as 
are arising from the heart-felt devotion 
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poured forth by millions of dev^hi- 
votaries from the whole of Indhtioip 
the same period if not from the 
beginning. Will not God viewed ih 
such an Image influence the deyOht 
votary himself to more and greater* 
Bhakti and give him final Release? 
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By D. a. Narasimham, m.a. & l.t., Lboturbe, Government Arts Colleok* Bajahmundky. 


THE AGE OF KALIDASA. 

The name of Kalidasa, like that of 
Shakespeare, has becorae a household 
word with poets, critics and even 
laymen for all that is sweet and rare in 
the realm of imagination, and for all 
that is graceful and elevating in 
poetic art. Before dwelling on his 
works, his art and such other to{)ics, 
both modern critical tradition and 
convenience lead me to talk of the 
times in which the poet probal)ly lived 
and worked, though, with regard to 
ancient Indian literature, the determi- 
nation of the age of a poet is by no 
means an easy task. 

Most of the scholars now agree in 
regarding the two great epics of India 
as belonging to a time before the 
spread of Buddhism, if not even 
before the age of Buddha himself, for 
the only passage in the Kamayana 
referring to Buddha is regarded as an 
interpolation. The reminiscences of 
Vedic metres and idiom, as also of 
tribal conditions and manners in both 
peace and war, in 8f)ite of great 
development in the language and the 
policy, point to the same conclusion. 
Both the early Indian drama and the 
artificial epic (of which Kumrlra- 
sambhava seems to be one of the 
earliest specimens) directly derive their 
literary inspiration from these tw^o 
great epics, though they derive their 
themes from the Puranas, and from 
local traditions such as the legends 
concerning Udayana, King of the 
Vatsas, in addition to these two great 
epics. 

It is certain that Bhasa the earliest 
dramatist, whose works are known at 
present, was a predecessor of Kalidasa 
to judge from the latter’s reverent 
mention of him in his prologue to 
Milavik&gnimitra. Cudrakathe author 


of “ The Little Clay Cart” (Mrichha- 
katika) is a plagiarist of Bhasa. 
Where he is not a plagiarist his style 
is very much like that ol Kalidasa in 
its sweetness, grace, dignity and 
repose. 'I'hese considerations, and the 
fact that neither mentions the other 
though both must have, very soon 
after their appearance, become supreme 
darlings of fame, lead me to conjecture 
that they might have been contempor- 
aries. If not, r incline to think that 
Kalidasa is prior to Cudraka, whose 
fancies are often more, strained and 
artificial than those of Kalidasa. 

To fix the age of the earliest Indian 
poets is no mere pastime ; and airy 
conjectures will only result in perverse 
interpretations of the vital currents of 
Indian thought. However, the ques- 
tion of the poet’s age is unavoidable in 
a critical article ; and besides, as in 
the case of good wine, the knowledge 
of the age may add to the relish of 
good poetry. The most f)robable date 
for our Kalidasa seems to be the 2nd 
or the Ist century before Christ, 
allowing an interval of about a century 
at least between the great epics and 
Bhasa, the earliest known dramatist, — 
the one in whom the immediate 
literary effects of their popularity are 
seen to blossom - and a similar or even 
a little longer interval between Bhasa 
and his successors Cudraka and Kali- 
dasa. It seems to have been an age of 
petty kingdoms and degenerate Court 
life, neither impressive to the imagina- 
tion of the poet, nor safe and peaceful 
to the layman, and very likely was a 
consequence of the break-up of the 
Mauryan Empire. Probably the dis- 
satisfaction with the present was 
responsible for Cudraka’s glorification 
of a political revolution, and for 
Kalidasa’s fond contemplation of the 
glories of the mighty race of the 
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Uaghus in his later days (for the 
liaghuvamHa seems to he his last work), 
whereas his first drama devoted itself 
to the intrigues of Agnimitra’s harem. 

I re;neinl>er that Prof. Kale of 
Bombay, in his edition of Mala- 
vikdgnimitra , holds tiiat our author 
might have luitl somt3 (^onneetion with 
Agnimitra’s Court; and Agnimitni 
seems to have flourished about 180 
1 wisli to add the suggestion 
that tim play might h ive heoii intended 
as a deli(*/tite trihuti'. of praise to king 
Vasiimiti’ii, tli(^ s )ii of Agnimitni, the 
hero of it. I’liough Vasumitra does 
not directly appear in it, enough praise 
is bestowed on his princely valour by 
the Panvrajiki aft u* hearing the. 
report of liis victory at the frontier. 

These, I think, are tlic vital 
arguments for scuttling the date of oiir 
author. Others such as the traditional 
verse making him one of the nine gems 
of Vikrama's Court, are of doubtful 
value. Arguments based on the condi- 
tion of India and her people as known 
to Kalidasa would be of immense 
value, but 1 have not met witli any 
satisfactory pronouncements on the 
subject. 

HIS IDENTITY. 

Little is known about the man 
Kalidasa. Tradition assigns him now 
to the Court of Vikraina and now to 
the Court of Bhoja of Dhara, and has 
led critics to suspect the existence of 
more than one poet of the name, which 
is very likely. One curious hit of 
legend gives details of the birth and 
bringing-up of the poet: that ho was 
the son of a sage and a Divine damsel ; 
that he was left by the parents in a 
bower, and discovered soon after and 
adopted by a stray caravan merchant ; 
that he was introduced at Court and 
married to a princess through the 
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machinatioDB of her discontented 
preceptor; that she, making the best of 
her lot, instructed him in the worship 
of the Mother Kali, whence he derived 
his inspiration, name and fame ; and 
lastly, that out of gratitude to his wife, 
the poet, remembering the first question 
put to him by her in the nuptial 
chamber, Ante Kaschit Vagoiseskah ?** 
composed his three great poems in 
response, as it were, to that query 
{Ktimarammbhava beginning with the 
word * Asti,* MrghudHta beginning 
with ‘ Kaschit * and Baghuvamsa 
beginning with *Vdk *). 

The above may be, after all, the 
ingenious concoction of a later age. 
Later poets merely make a reverent 
mention of his name, and this source of 
information is also practically barred 
to us. Turning to the works of the 
poet himself, we find that our poet is as 
reticent about himself as Shakespeare. 
In his Mdiavikdgnimitra he calls 
himself a new poet challenging 
comparison with the older and the 
very popular school of dramatists, 
Bhasa, Baumilla and Kaviputra 
(according to the most usually accepted 
reading). In the other two dramas he 
finds it sufficient to tell the audience 
that they are from Kalidasa’s pen. 
The three celebrated poems are 
without even these hints ; and this 
has made it difficult for some critics to 
believe the identity of the author of 
these poems with the dramatist. But 
the internal evidence collected by Prof. 
Kale proves the identity beyond doubt. 

HIS LOVE OF NATURE. 

A comparative study of the works 
seems to show that Kalidasa must have 
V>oeu a great traveller, especially in the 
central and easiern parts of India 
though he frequently reverts in imagi- 
nation to the glories of the iliuialayas, 
which fact has led some to the hypo- 
thesis that the poet might have been a 
native of Kashmir and in his ‘ Wild 
Oats ’ days a visitor at the Court of 
Vidarbha (Berar in Central India) or 
of Pushpapura (Agnimitra’s capital) 
as shown by his earliest play. He 
seems to have been a great observer 
of nature and particularly fond 
of surveying its phenomena from a 
height, or from a distance — whether 


it be from the aerial oar of BamSi 
of the divine car of Dushyanta, 
or the cloud-chariot of Pururavas 
and Urvasi, or from the golden 
peaks of the Hemakuta, where 8iva 
and Cma spent the evenings of their 
honeymoon observing the setting sun 
that now seemed ** with his reflect- 
ed rays to cast a golden bridge over the 
waters ” and presently to assume the 
shape of a Bhandu-jeeva flower with 
its filaments, and at last made the 
whole western quarter glow like a 
bloody sword of battle with its edge 
upturned,” or ” like a bright- watered 
lake, bordered on one side by a row of 
dark I'amala forests.” The appear- 
ance of objects of nature to one in 
motion is depicted with wonderful ac- 
curacy in Dushyanta’s pursuit of the 
deer, and his descent from Indra’s 
World as also in Kama’s aerial voyage 
from Lanka to bis capital. The 
breeze whistling through a ‘ forest of 
bamboos’ or ‘ causing trees to shower 
their flowers on passers-by’ or ‘ laden 
with cool spray and fanning the weary 
traveller,’ the falls of the Ganges over 
the grassy Himalayan slopes, the parti- 
coloured clouds acting as screens to the 
Kinnara beauties in the caves on the 
Himalayan heights, the peacocks 
dancing at the rumbling of clouds and 
at sunset turning their faces towards 
their trees of rest, the row of white 
cranes garlanding the dark cloud, or 
dropping on to the borders of a lake or a 
river, such seem to have been the favour- 
ite scenes on which his eyes often feast- 
ed with joy, and which Instancy recol- 
lected with tenderness. They are met 
with numberless times in his epics, and 
even in his dramas. On the other 
baud, he was not blind to the attrac- 
tions of cities. Many a telling phrase 
in the Cloud Messenger, many a 
pleasant stanza in his dramas and 
epics, calls up vivid pictures of palaces 
with incense issuing at the high 
windows, of royal gardens and 
princesses touching flower-trees with 
jewelled feet to make them blossom, 
of beaux, belles and flower bazaars. 
But the beauties of nature were his 
delight, whether * glanced at in a mere 
simile or described in a whole stanza ; 
and all his poetry breathes an atmos- 
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phere of freshneeis, dIevAtion, jQy aihd 

refinement, 

HIS 0BEP IMSIQHT INTO HOIMS 
NATURE 

Concerning his attitude towards 
human life we have only to add that 
the happy and graceful scenes of life 
alone engaged his view. All the chief 
characters in his dramas fleet their 
time carelessly ” as they did in the 
forest of Arden.” The loves of a ha- 
rem, romantic wooings in a hermitage 
between a prince and the daughter of 
a sage, and a royal honeymoon in a 
forest and on the Himalayan slopes, 
form the subjects of his three dramas 
MdlavikdgnimUra, Sakuntala and 
Vikramdrvasiya respectively. The busy 
hum of life, the clash of war, human 
pettiness, meanness and misery are 
rarely allowed to disturb the romantic 
charm of his plays as in the scene of 
the fisherman and the constables in 
Sakuntala, or in the brief reports of 
battles between Agnimitra’s army and 
the barbarian hordes, between Puru- 
ravas and the demon, or in the refer- 
ence to the condition of the people in 
the absence of Pururavas for some 
years from his capital. 

Turning to his epics we find that 
Kumdrasambhava is entirely dedi- 
cated to the beauties of the Himalayan 
scenery and the loves of the Divine pair 
Siva and Uma. The same two objects, 
nature and love, still treated in a 
conventional strain prevail in the 
Cloud Messenger. However, a more 
ambitious sweep of observation and a 
finer pictorial power of imagination 
characterise the descriptions of nature, 
while the Cloud is supposed to travel 
from the centre of India to the city of 
Alaka on the Himalayas. And a 
maturer, tenderer and deeper strain, 
together with a growing reserve in the 
details, characterises the portraiture of 
the feelings of lovers. There is a 
world of difference in this respect bet- 
ween the violent grief of Bati, and the 
sad pining of the Yaksha, though the 
presence of hope in the latter ease 
accounts for it to some extent. The 
former sounds like the first experi- 
ment of a young though vary able 
poet ; while the latter goes to the heart 
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'tMEe agaiQ, thfl tonohing picture that 
4he Yakaha draws of his forlorn lady 
who, wiUt some difficulty, tunes the 
Mena on her lap, the strings of which 
have become wet with her own fast- 
falling tears, and begins to sing a 
song she luid composed concerning the 
glories of her husband's race, but is 
unable to proceed, for grief confuses 
her memory. 

There can be no truer or tenderer 
delineation of a father’s state of mind 
than this, of the sage Kanva at the 
prospect of parting with his daughter 
Bakontala, whom be had discovered in 
a forest abandoned by her parents, and 
Jiad brought up with exceeding love : — 

Thttt this day Sakuiiitila has to go 

My hdarb doth agitate# Te^re choke my throat, 

And make it hoacee. Perplexed thought dims 

my Bight. 

ThuB groat the grief that lovo doth make me 

feel — 

Me, fores t-dwelier. How sorely vext will be 

Householdeis, when thoir daughters first part 

from ihom ! 

Three more instaaces 1 will cite 
here to show the poet’s wonderful 
insight into the human mind which is 
at its highest in the Sakuniala. The 
first is the utterance of Agnimitra : — 

I think of my beloved not easy to attain, 

1 hear of my army’s triumph over Vidarbh^i’s 

lord. 

Like a lotus refreshed by showers amid a 

.scorching sun, 

My heart hath much vexation, yet feels a 

spell of joy. 

The second is from Vikramdroasiya. 
The bright red gem blest by the feet 
of Oauri had just recovered Urvasi 
from a curse which had made her a 
creeper. She places the talismamc 
ruby on her forehead, and her le- 
joiced lover compliments her on the 
augmented beauty of h®r face undei 
the influence of its ways, like that 
of “ the lotus ruddied by the beams 
of the rising Sun.” She is evident- 
ly pleased, but her thoughts wander 
to her lover’s capital, and the pub- 
lic opinion that was probably cen- 
soring her for keeping away their 
ruler from them so long. Her brief 
reply to her lover’s compliment shows 
not only her sensibility, but also the 
mental strt^gle between the dictates 
of pleasure and those of duty. True 
mother of her people, -she does not 


allow the former to silence the latter. 
•This is her reply : — 

Flatterer, long time has elapsed since you 

did leave 

Your capital ; your aubjeots bmr me grudge, 

Come# let’s return. 

The last specimen that I have 
selected in from Sakuniala, The ring 
that the constables recovt^red from the 
fisherman had just removed the cloud 
that hung over the King’s memory, and 
he realised the injustice of his rejection 
of Sakuntala and her boy. Jj )ve and 
regret possessed his soul and he was 
pining in his garden. The Minister 
begs for orders concerning the disposal 
of the property of a merchant who had 
died issueless, which should, therefore, 
by law go to the King. But his own 
forlorn condition when he remembers 
his rejected wife and son makes him 
urge his Minister to find out if any 
one of the deceased merchant’s wives 
was pregnant, and to order the procla- 
mation, that no bereaved person among 
his subjects need feel forlorn, for the 
King was their relative. 

RAGHUyUMSll, THE POET’S LAST 
WORK. 

The last poem of Kalidasa, and 
indeed the very last work from bis pen, 
as it seems to me from its unfinished 
condition, viz., the liaghuvamHa, is 
historical in its aim. The scheme is 
very ambitious — a history of the 
Raghu race. The most notable parts 
in it are the world-conquering tour of 
Kaghu in Canto IV, and the epitome 
of the Ramayanaiu Cantos X to XV, 
which challenges comparison with 
Valmiki’s epic. It has 19 Cantos but 
ends abruptly with the unhappy 
history of Agnivarna ; hence the opi- 
nion that it was left unfinished. The 
descriptions in this poem of hills, dales 
and rivers* still remind us of the earlier 
works ; so do the descriptions of love 
and royal weddings such as those of 
Aja and Indumati. But the strain is 
graver and more restrained in love, 
and there is a frequent harping on the 
paternal yearning for sons, such as that 
of Dileepa and Dasaratha, similar to 
that of Pururavas and Dushyanta in 
the two later dramas. The Yakaha of 
one of the earliest poems as well as 
Agnimitra of the earliest drama are 
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indifferent in this matter. Even the 
most sensual Agnivariia’s life is closed 
by the poet with a regret that he died 
without issue * that purifies * (i.e, frees 
one from the debt to the Fitns), 

MINOR WORKS ASCRIBED TO HIM. 

Tradition ascribes two other poems 
and also a work on astronomy to our 
poet, it is not easy to settle the 
question, but his deep interest in 
astronomy is evident from the many 
brilliant similes he draws from the 
heavens. A lovely pair of lovers is 
compared by him to tlui conjunction of 
some fair constellation, such as Chitra 
and the Moon. Tlic group of Sakun- 
tala and her maidens recalls to Dush* 
yanta’s mind the crescent between 
the two wings of the constellation 
Visakha, 

Of the two poems Nalodaya has 
been declared to be a mere jingle of 
rhymes, butl have not lieen able to get 
access to it. J have looked into the 
hitu Sufukdra but find no ^jharacter- 
istic traces of Kalidasa’s fancy or 
style, 

KALIDABAB KUMARABAMBHAVA 
AND ‘ASWAGHOSHA’S BUDDHA- 
CHARITA. 

It is not possible to know whether 
Kalidasa had any models for his Kama- 
rammbhdva other than the two great 
epics. .\swaghosha’s Huddfiachurita 
cannot have liecn before Kalidasa’s 
time, for it seems to be full of echoes of 
Kalidasa in addition to those of Val- 
Uiiki, the l^urauas and the Bhagavad- 
geeta. Bet us take for instance the 
following simile : — 

*‘The two priests shone in his 
(Buddha’s) proximity like the two 
pimarvasus (constellation) in cinjum;- 
tion with the Mtion,” 
with that in liaghuvamsa ; — 

“ Rama and Lakshniiina appeared to 
the eager eyes of the (;iti/(iri.< of 
Videha like the two Pimarvasus come 
down to the earth 

Both might have taken it from 
Valmiki (Balakandam XXIX, 20 — 27), 
whore the sage Viswamitra with the two 
princes Rama and Lakshmana is said 
to have shone like the mistless Moon 
accompanied by the Punarvasus ; but 
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this simile is the only one of the kind 
in Aswaghosha, whereas illustrations 
drawn from the stars and the heavens 
are a vital element in Kalidasa’s deli- 
cate poetic creed imbibed from Val- 
miki. In the beginning of the Buddha^ 
charita the description of Ivajiilavastu 
(unjustly suspected by Prof. Cowell to 
be a later addition) strongly resembles 
that of the Himalaya in Ktimdrasam- 
bhava. So does the lament of 
Yasodhara (VTII, (*)0-7()) seem to have 
been inspired by that of Rati in 
Kumdrasambkava. Besides these, As- 
wagbosba, master of rhythm as he is, 
generally delights in the use of obscure 
words fu’obably learnt from the then 
recent lexicon of Amarasimha, also a 
Buddhist monk, in the use of one and 
the same verli in many senses in one 
verse the root 'nv in V^I, 70), and 
jn the use of elaborate figures isnch as 
the unelevating Krama in IX. 10, and 
the poor anuprasa in VHK 80). As- 
wagh(»sba is full of the vices and 
conceits characteristic of the artificial 
epic style. Little of originality is to 
be found in him. The one original 
figure 1 found in the book (I, 89) is 
all out of taste, for, in the midst of the 
happy signs at the birth of Buddha, 
he speaks of “ the mountain-masted 
earth shaking like a boat lashed by 
the wind,” ^rho apparent simplicity 
of his style is due to the conscious 
imitation of the style of the older epics 
and Puranas, It cannot be accounted 
for by the presumjitioti of an earlier 
date of composition, though Prof. Co- 
well (in his edition of Biiddhacharita 
in Vol. 1 of the Aryan Series) thinks 
otherwise. Many a time Aswaghosha 
is content with inartistic repetitions. 
Compare XII 1, 71 and 72, and also 
compare III, 19 with III, 21, where he 
repeats the idea that the faces of w^omeri 
looking out of the windows shone like 
lotuses stuck on the palaces: — 

In HI, Jy, “The lotus-faces of 
women, with their ear- rings overlapp- 
ing issuing out of the windows shone 
like lotuses stuck on the palaces.” 

And presently in 111, 21, “The 
w indows being narrow^ the faces of the 
noble ladies with their ear-rings brush- 
ing each other’s cheeks shone like 
clusters of lotuses stuck oil.” 


The fancy in Kumarasambhava, YU, 
62 (which is, curiously enough, the 
same as in Baghuvamsa VII, 11) is not 
marred by such poor repetition, or by 
the irrelevant detail of the ear-rings. 
It not only shows greater art and 
keener observation but is also more 
suggestive : — 

“ Being occupied by the faces of 
women inspired by curiosity, filled with 
the fragrance of wine, and having eyes 
that moved restlessly like black-bees, 
the windows appeared to be adorned 
with lotuses.” 

One need not have borrowed the 
idea from the other, as Prof. Cowell 
holds. Ample inspiration for both in 
words as well as in ideas is to be found 
in Valrniki (Sundarakanda, Canto V, 22, 
Canto IX, 37, 62, 57, 69 and 45, Canto 
X, 34, 39). In Canto XI, 93 of Haghu-^ 
vamsa, Kalidasa even goes furtner and 
speaks of the windows as blossomed 
with blue lotuses being filled with 
the eyes of the ladies eager to see the 
princess of Mitbila. 

KALIDASA AS AN EPIC POET. 

These artificial epics differ from the 
ancient epics in being much shorter, 
and in having Cantos as the main 
divisions, whereas the Ramayana is 
divided into seven Kandas. The 
shortness lessens the scope for digres- 
sions, l)Ut this is more than made up 
for l)y the elaborate nature of the 
descriptions, not always original or 
refreshing, and by the displays of 
learning and verbal ingenuity. It is 
not known who the first rhetorician 
was that laid down rules for the con- 
struction of epics (though Mr. Gana- 
pathi Sastri of Trivandrum conjectures 
Bhaiiiaha to have been the man). But 
the epics at least after Kalidasa’s time 
seem to have been written in strict 
obedience to them. Probably the 
credit of evolving this shorter and 
more compact form'of epic (though it 
still conforms to the narrative type) 
belongs to Kalidasa. His Kumdra^ 
sambhava has 17 Cantos and his 
Haghuvamsa 19. The fact that, 
in the first, though the theme is the 
birth of Kumara, more than half the 
book is devoted to the loves of his 
parents, and that in the Raghuvamaa 
not one person but a whole dynasty 
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forms the hero, makes me think that 
Kalidasa was making experiments in the 
new field. He wavered between the^ 
epic and the dramatic forms, apparently 
the two most popular in those days 
for the expression of his genius. He 
attempted to rival Valrniki in the one, 
and Bbasa in the other field, and excell- 
ed the former by the highly refined and 
suggestive nature of his style, and the 
latter by his richness of fancy and 
depth of insight as well as by the more 
consummate artistry of plot in his 
dramas. 

SIMILE. THE FAVOURITE FIGURE 
OF KALIDASA. 

The chief excellence of Kalidasa’s 
style is declared by tradition to lie in 
his similes, and not altogether wrongly. 
They are often original, and always apt 
and refreshing. Supreme grace of 
expression makes them haunt the 
memory like “ the melodies unheard” 
which Keats regards as sweeter than 
“heard melodies.” The sweet shape of 
Sakuntala is like a flower of rare smell 
or like “ fresh honey of flavour never 
before experienced.” The Princess 
Indumati moves about “like a taper at 
night” casting into the shade and mak- 
ing pallid the faces of the princes whom 
she leaves behind. The half-open lips 
of Prince Aja still sleeping at dawn set 
off the bright teeth within, as the rosy 
‘chaliced’ tendrils of trees set off the 
pearly dew-drop within. The face of 
Malavika dressed in a trim silken robe, 
and decked with a few ornaments re- 
calls to Agnimitra’s fancy a night in 
the first day of the spring with the 
mists just clearing, the moon just 
rising, and a few stars gleaming in 
the sky. The heart of Dushyanta runs 
backward towards Sakuntala while his 
body moves forward ” like the silken 
cloth of a banner that is led against 
the breeze,” Uma about to depart in 
anger from the slanderer of her lover, 
but surprised at the sudden trans- 
formation of the person into Siva, 
the long-cherished idol of her heart,, 
neither went nor stayed, *Mike a stream 
that is blocked by a hill in its 
course.” Siva rested on the nuptial 
couch with its white counterpane “ like 
the Moon, the lord of Bohini (a con* 
stellation) on an autumn*cloud.” 
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AUTaBIOOHAPHICAL TOUCHES 

B^ore closing this brief article, I 
Mfisb to draw a picture of the poet as I 
conceive him from a study of his works. 
1 imagine him to be a tall, broad- 
chested, fair and handsome man like 
his Dileepa or Dushyanta. His des- 
cription of Dileepa ’s form and indeed 
of manly beauty in general is so serene 
and assured that I believe it to bave 
emanated from the poet’s person itself, 
just as the hyaointhine looks and lofty 
brow of Adam in Paradise Lost reflect 
the person of Milton. Corresponding 
to the commanding personality was tbe 
loftiness of the mind which soared 
high in its visions of beauty, peace 
and happiness, never heeding the 
turmoil of the clouds of life. His Siva 
on the Hemakuta peak or Kama in the 
Pushpaka leisurely expounding to 
their mates the beauties of nature in 
rest or in motion respectively, seem to 
give us a fair picture of the poet him- 
self in his attitude of observing nature 
or surveying in his mind its vast and 
varied appearance. That seems to 
have been his favourite occupation, for 
similar pictures occur in all his poems 


and dramas as has been already 
pointed out. 

THE POET’S RBLIOION. 

Kalidasa’s attitude towards religion 
seems to have been one of unquestion- 
ing and contented reverence. The 
trinity was recognised and worshipped. 
Htighuvamsa and the dramas are dedi- 
cated to Siva, and the first epic is 
devoted to the story of his love. The 
Cloud Messenger apparentl) is dedi- 
cated to Vishnu. But lover of the 
lofty Himalayas as he was. the figure 
of Siva, whose sky-haired form the 
Himalayan peaks touching the sky 
must have recalled to his mind, seems 
to have altogether mastered his fancy. 
He is never weary of picturing Siva 
mildly sealed on the golden |>eak, or 
contentedly inhabiting the outskirts 
of his friend Kubera’s capital, lighting 
its palaces with the crescent on his 
forehead, or dancing wildly at eventide 
with the gory elephant-hide loosely 
hanging from his shoulders, or merely 
worshipped in his temple at Ujiain as 
Mahakala and “ fanned by the jewelled 
hands of damsels as they danced before 
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his image, the tiny bells of their girdle 
jingling at every step.” Indeed, the 
prayer of Dushyanta at the end of his 
Sakuntala seems to be his own : — 

“ May the all-powerful, self-existent 
Hiva rid me of re-births.’ 

The apparent contradiction between 
some of the attributes of this Deity 
seems to have fascinated him, at least 
in his earlier works, though reconciled 
by the sublime spiritual transcendence. 
Compare the following utterance of 
Uma in Kunuiiasiimhhatm, 

“ Decked with itiwnU ladiant. or with 
HerpentH twined , 
Wearing an elephant hide, or Hilkcii raimeiu 

IhOtt, 

Nocklacod now with skulls, now with the 
jeroscent created, 
The form of the Uni vernal Lord has not 
! been rightly known’’ 

with the benechetory verse of Maht- 
vikaqniviitra, 

“ Who. thouKh hountooiis to his votaries, 
{clothuH himself in a humble hide. 
WhOi though evi'r clasping woman, is beyond 
{deiiii’olos8 bHges, 
Rulow the World with his forms eight, yeh 
[hath ne'er a trace oi pride, 
May that Lord remove our darkness that the 
[right path may engage us " 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

'The sweetness and melody of the 
Telu^nj diction more than justifies the 
compliment paid to the language by the 
European savants, who have styled it 
‘the Italian of the hhist.’ Tolugu, which 
is the mother-tongue of no less than 
do, 000, 000 people, is classed as a 
Hravidian language l)y some philolo- 
gists, who trace Tamil, Telugu, 
Malaynlnm, Canarese and other 
South Indian languages like 'ruin to 
a cominf)!! parent language. Others 
opine that 'relugu, being related to 
the Prakrit language, is a child of 
Sanskrit. 

The earliest works in the language 
are extinct and our knowledge of them 
is little. It can be known from some 
extant works that 'relugu literature 
could boast of popular works even at 
the beginning of the Kaliyuga. 

THE PURANIC AGE 
The Early Chalukyan Epoch. 

Philological works, like Trilingdnu- 
mmnamu and Adhokshaja Hhakki* 
kalu, show that Havana, Kanva, Bri- 
haspati and others wrote grammatical 
works in Telugu. The existence of 
these ancient works, treating of the 
science of the language, leads us to the 
inference that Telugu must have had 
a voluminous literature even then. 
Apart from what philologists of a 
comparatively later period have quoted, 
we have no access to the philological 
and literary works of this ancient 
period; and necessarily we cannot 
know much of them. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
Andhras have existed from the time of 
the Bf dhmanas. 'The Andhras owned a 
mighty empire with Pataliputra (Patna) 
as its capital. They wielded its 
destinies for five centuries before 


Christ ; and their civilization was 
gloriously described by the Chinese 
travellers. These .Andhras, that ruled 
the vast empire, must have had a 
valuable literature. ' 

Some old Jain works and Prakrit 
works bring to light Visweswara 
Bhattacharya’s Telugu work, Bhdslid 
^fuknrtunu, treating of the history of 
the lafignage 

THE CHALUKYAN EPOCH. 

600 A D. to 1100 A D ) 

Literary evidence is available, which 
shows that Chalukyan rulers, like 
Satyasraya, were patrons of Telugu 
literature from the sixth century. It 
may safely be inferred from the 
Inscriptions of the time of the Chaluk- 
yan ISmperor Yuddhamalla, that 
'Telugu [)oetry must have existed prior 
to the ninth century. In Telugu, as 
in all other languages, ballads, devo- 
tional and other popular songs and 
verses must been the first products of 
poetry, of which some only are extant. 
The ballads commonly sung by 
Pariahs, who are agricultural labourers, 
are among our earliest poetic produc- 
tions. 

Of the available works of Telugu 
literature, Nannaya Bhatta’s famous 
translation of the Sanskrit Maha- 
bbaratam is the earliest work, from 
which the history of the literature may 
be said to begin. He commenced the 
translation in 1022 A.D. under the 
patronage of the Chalukyan Emperor, 
Kajaraja Narendra; and wrote the 
Audi Parva, the Sabha Parva and a 
portion of the Aranya Parva, which 
are now available to us. The author- 
ship of Indra Vijayam and Hdghavd- 
bhyudayan is ascribed to him. He 
also wrote some philological works 
and his Andhra Sabda Chintdmani is 
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a grammar of the Telugu language 
written in Sanskrit. 'The style of 
Nannaya Bhatta's M ahdbhdratam is 
Rowing and melodious, teeming with 
Sanskrit phrases. His Na/a Charitram 
is even to-day widely read, particularly 
by children. 

During this epoch flourished 
Pavuluri Mallanna, whose Telugu 
rendering of Mahaviracharya’s Ganita 
Sara Sangraha is the earliest scientific 
work known to us in the Telugu 
language. 

THE CHOLA EPOCH 
(1000 A D. to IISO A D) 

AND THE KAKATIYA EPOCH 
(1180 AD, to 1328 A.D.) 

During the next epoch, Nanne 
Clioda, King of Orayur, edited works of 
the stamp of Kumdrammbha am, 
Badde Bhupala wrote Sumati Satakam 
and Bfiddi Neetulu (also known as 
Neeti Sara Mukidvali), Other poets 
must have fiourished in this age, whose 
writings are not available. 

'The Mahdbhdratatn begun by 
Nannaya Bbatta in the Chalukyan 
period was taken up two centuries 
later. About 1256 A.D., during the 
reign of Manuma Siddhi Baja, the 
famous Chola, his Minister Tikkana 
Somayaji wrote the remaining fifteen 
Parvas of the famous epic, beginning 
with Virata Parva. Being a minister, 
he could write, in a masterly way, the 
portions of the work bearing on politics 
and war; and his verses are made 
melodious by the use of pure Telugu 
words. Tikkana*8 style is in places 
high-flown and some of his difficult 
phrases are bard nuts to crack, even 
for the average scholar. In spite of 
its difficulty in places, the style is, on 
the whole, admirable and appealing to 
the intellect. Nannaya’s verses have 
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not the terseness and compactness of 
Srikkana's. Tikkana also wrote Vijaya 
Niroochafidthara Rdmd-- 
Jfunam and Kaid Vdgbandhanamu, 

The high ideals that Nannaya 
Bhatta must have had before him, 
when he commenced his Mahdbhd^ 
return, were done full justice to by 
J^kkana Somayaji* These two poets 
have rendered invaluable service to the 
Telugu Literature, for which their 
posterity cannot be too grateful. 

During the Chola epoch, Ketana 
wrote his Telugu Grammar and trans- 
lated Dasa Ixumdni Chtritram and 
V ijndneswaravi, Vijndntswaram is the 
first Telugu work on Ethics or Dharma 
Bastra. 

- During the reign of Pratapa Rudra 
Maharaja flourished Palukuriki Boma- 
natha and other poets and a consider- 
able number of books of Shaivite liter- 
ature came into existence. Their 
poetry is written in popular Dwipada 
metre. 

Several political works are said to 
have been written during the Kakatiya 
epoch ; and their authorship is ascribed 
to the rulers and their ministers. 
But they have not yet seen the light 
of day. Poet Marana’s drkandcya 
Purdnam, which was written in this 
epoch, has a simple and charming style, 
Anantha Amatya’s Bhdjardjeeyain is 
another famous work of this period. 

THE REDDl EPOCH 
(1325 A 0. to 1500 AD.) 

After the downfall of Warrangal, 
Krishna Kelankula Keddi came to pro- 
minence in Bouth Indian politics. The 
members of this family have the credit 
of having got the Mahdbhdratam 
completed. 

Five or six decades after the demise 
of Tikkaoa, Errapragada, the poet 
patronised by these Beddi rulers, com- 
pleted Wx^^ranya Baroa of the Mahd- 
bhdtatuffi and Huyivayisufiif (which 
may be said to be an epitome ? of the 
Mahdbhara tarn). Nannaya, Tikkana 
and Errana, the three famous poets 
that have rendered yeoman’s services to 
the cause of Telugu Literature, are 
* popularly known as the KavUhrayam 
or the three poets. Of these, Erra- 


pragada, who wrote his works under 
the pseudonym of Sailibhudasa, was 
as great a poet as the other two. 
Sambhudasa’s literary genius is 
revealed to us in the portion of the 
Mahdbhdratam written by him. In the 
translation of Aranya Parva which 
was completed by Sainbhudasa, the 
first verses were written in the .style of 
Nannaya and the rest in the simple 
and harmonious style of Tikkana. 
These three poets may be said to be 
the originators of the modern Telugn 
literature and their works are valuable 
from the philological and the literary 
points of view. 

MISCELLANEOUS POETS 
(1200 A D. to 1420 A D.) 

There are some poets, whose places 
and periods of activity cannot he 
determined with any degree of 
certainty. Nor can we ascertain their 
patrons. Unfortunately we have no data 
to determine the date when Telugu 
Bamayana was first written. The dates 
of Rangandtha Hdmdijanam^ which 
was witten in Dwipada metre, and of 
Hhdskara Rdmdyanam, a Ohampu 
Kavyanit have not yet been determined 
There are reasons to believe that about 
the middle of the fourteenth century 
Sambhudasa wrote another Hdmd- 
yanain, though the work is not now 
available. Rangandtha Rdrndfptnam 
and Bhdskara Rdtndyamun must have 
been written prior to Tikkana’s 
Nirvachanottara Hdmdyanam. The 
dates of the two poets Ranganatha 
and Bhaskara cannot be accurately 
determined from the available literary 
data. Some opine that Ramayanam 
was translated into Telugn about the 
thirteenth century. 

It was Manchana who first rendered 
Sanskrit drama into Telugu verse. The 
work is known as Keynrabdhu \Ghari- 
tram. Poet Madiki Singanna wrote the 
Dasama Skandha of Bhagavatam in 
the Dwipada metre and also translated 
into Telugu Jndma Vdshishta Hdmd- 
yanam and the latter portion of Badmu 
Purdtrxm. As this famous poet wrote 
the latter part of Padma Burdnam, 
the earlier portion of the work should 
have beeu already translated This 
might probably be the Padma Purdnam 
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of Kamalanabha, the grandfather of 
Sri Natha, which is not now available. 

It is erroneously .supposed that 
Potana lived in an earlier age than 
Madiki Singanna, as the latter trans- 
lated only the Dasnmi Skundha of 
Bhagavatam. Singana rendered the 
Dasama Skandha into Telugu, because 
he was so well impressed with its un- 
portance ; and Potana later on wrote 
his Dhdguvttam^ Before closing the 
Puranie Epoch mention must be made 
ol Vinnakota Peddanna’s Kavydlan- 
kdra iUinddma ni, the first famous 
work in Tcu^^^u Literiture treating of 
Kdvyalaksh t)m oi* the soienc.Q of 
Kavyams. 

There aro (ivideiicus to nIi ow the 
existence ol Voruulav.iid i Btuinakavi 
during this epoch ; but his contribution 
to Telugu Ijiteratiire cannot l>e 
estimated, as wci liave no access to liis 
works. The scientific work Kavijand- 
sr^tyam and an astrological work have 
been printed under the authorship of 
Bhimakavi. But the authorship still 
remains to 1)0 proved. 

The poets now referred to may be 
said tor be the founders of Telugu 
Literature, which they considerably 
enriched. The literature of this })ei;iod 
paid more attention to sense than to 
form, and conformed to the rules of 
poetry. 

The Telugu Literature of this period 
was much indebted to Sanskrit Litera- 
ture. The Literature reveals t ) iis the 
high order of iat dligerice, the states- 
manship, the prowess on the field of 
battle and the spiritualism of the 
independent Andhras, who were free 
from Mahomedan invasions. 

The Shaivite works oi Palukuriki 
Somanna, the JCkdddsi Mahdtmyam 
of Proudiiakavi Mallanna, Sri Nadha’s 
Sivarathri Mahdtmyam^nA such other 
works reveal the religious f(3uds bet- 
ween the Shaivites and the Vaishna- 
vites of the period. Tikkanna’s and 
Harihara Deva’s efforts at recuacilia- 
tion are equally patent. 

The Jain poet Atharvana is said to 
have brought out another Bharatam ! 
Tb^t Nannaya and Tikkana drove the 
Jains and their works into the land of 
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oblivion and revived the Brabminic 
religion is patent from contemiwrary 
history, if not from their own works. 
Though the Telugu Literature between 
1000 A.D. and 1400 A.D. closely 
followed the Sanskrit Literature and 
is styled the Puranic epoch, it is 
remarkable for the poetic genius and 
the spirit of independence of the 
virile Telugu race, revealed in some 
works produced during this {jeriod. 

THE PRABANDHA AGE. 

THE VIJAYANAOAR EMPIRE. 

(1800 A.D. to 1000 A.D.) 

[laving been successively patronised 
by the Chalukyas, the Oholas and the 
Kakatiyas, Telugu fiiterature suffered 
not n little by the Mahomedan 
invasions and at last took shelter at 
Vijayanagar, on the banks of the 
sacred Tungabhadra It is immaterial 
for us whether the Vijayanagar 
Emperors were Karnatakas, that had 
previously served Andhra rulers, or 
were themselves Andhras. It will 
suffice foi' our purpose to note that 
they loved and patronised the sweet 
Telugu liiterature, with a faVour and 
zeal which no other patrons of it have 
exhibited. 

Bukka Kaya got Uttara Harivamsa 
written by Nachana Komanatha, the 
famous poet Proudha Leva Raya 
entertained Sri Natha in his Court ; 
and Sri Nadha rendered yeoman's 
service to Telugu Literature by trans- 
lating into Telugu Kfisi Khundam, 
Bhlma Khandam and other works like 
Hri Harsha’s Naishadham Though 
most of Sri Nadha’s works were transla- 
tions teeming with Sanskrit expressions, 
some of his verses reveal his rare 
spirit of independence, his erudite 
scholarship and his mastery of the 
Telugu Literature. Eminent scholars 
acknowledge Hri Nadha as a poet of 
a high order. Bri Nadha was the 
recipient of high honours at several 
Courts 

The famous poet, Pillalamarri Pina 
Virabhadrudu, brotight out his Jaimini 
Blmratam in his characteristic, sweet 
«nd flowing style under the patronage 


of Baluva Narasimha. During Bftluva 
Narasimba’s flme, the Sanskrit drama 
A bhignana Sakuntala was written as a 
Sringara Prabandhatn. Thoujgh for 
the sake of scholarship Sanskrit dramas 
were studied, they were not enacted 
in I'elugu ; but on the other hand the 
Prabandha form of literature was more 
popular. 

The Vijayanagar Emperors were all 
patrons of Telugu Literature. The 
two poets, Nandi Mallayya and Ghanta 
Hingayya, dedicated their Vardha 
Pnrdnam to Tuluva Narasinga Raya ; 
and we learn that these poets were the 
authors of balardnut Vijayam, the 
Prabandham of Prabddha Chandro- 
dayum and other works. Jakkana 
wrote Vikramdrka Charitram in flow- 
ing verse. By this time poets lost the 
patience and the taste for translating 
the Puranas ; and they began to trans- 
late Puranic stories like Kddkhandavi 
and to translate Sanskrit dramas into 
Telugu Prabandhams. 

Kalidasa (the famous Prince of 
poets, the like of whom the world has 
not seen, unless it be probably in the 
person of Shake8j)eare) developed a 
small story from the Mahdbhdrntam 
into his exquisite drama, Sdkuntaln. A 
poet translated this drama into a Telugu 
Prabandham ; and other poets began 
to think as to why they should not 
take up stories from the Puranas and 
ti'anslate them into Prabandhams with 
fine descri|)tions. But without follow- 
this independent course, the poets for 
a considerable time based their Pra- 
bandhams only on the largely available 
Banskrit dramatic literature. It is 
therefore to be inferred that the poets 
of this period had not the genius of 
their predecessors. The study of 
Kavyas and dramas comprised their 
scholarship ; and their translation was 
their goal. Otherwise why they were 
content to write works of little magni- 
tude (and importance) leaving alone 
the eighteen Puranasand the Bbagava- 
tam, cannot l>e explained in any satis- 
factory manner. During this period, the 
poet, Dubagunta Narayana Kavi worte 
his Prabandham, Panoka Tantram, 
which has been well received by the 
Telugu reading public. 
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Telugu Literature then had the good 
fortune to witness the birth of Krishna 
Deva Raya, the mighty Emperor of 
Vijayanagar, who later on was to 
achieve unparalleled fame not only as 
a ruler but also as an erudite Sanskrit 
and Telugu scholar and as a patron d 
letters. He had a number of Telugu 
poets in his Court and he was the 
author of ^mukta Mdlyadu, a poetic- 
work which is a ‘ mirror of Nature.' 
^mukta Mdlyada is noteworthy for 
its rare idioms and fine language. In 
this work are discussed the tenets of 
the Vishishtadwaita religion ; and 
principles of political science and 
ethics. The work abounds in Sans- 
krit and Dravidian expressions, is 
difficult in style and is useful only to 
scholars, except in places, where the 
verses are written in simple language 
and are melodious to the ear. 

Allasani Peddanna was the most 
prominent of the poets in the. Court 
of Krishna Deva Raya.. He was the 
pioneer, in the field of Telugu Litera- 
ture, who started the era of independ- 
ent Prabandhams based on stories 
from the Puranas His famous Mdnu- 
charitra is based on a small story in 
the Markandi-ya Purdna. Krishna 
Deva Raya in recognition of this work 
honoured him with the gift of villages 
and by the title of Andhra Kaoitd 
Pitnmaha or the father of Telugu 
poetry. 

During this epoch were also written 
Mukku Timmanna’s Parijdtdpahara- 
num, Dhurjati’s Kdlahasti Mahat-^ 
myam, Ramakrishna’s Pdndurangu 
Mahutmyam ; and every one of these 
works had its own individual peculiarity. 
Pingali Suranna’s Raghava Panda- 
oeeyam was written in beautiful style; 
and the verses are couched in such 
language that they convey the Bama- 
yanic and the Mahabbaratic sense, as 
the very name of the work implies. 
Ramaraja Bbushana’s Vasii Charitram, 
a HUiha Kavyam of a high order, also 
deserves proininent mention. By these 
two works Pingali Buranna and Rama- 
raja Bhushana attained a marvellous 
fame in the Telugu- literary world. 
Pingali Buranna wrote bis fatnmu 
original work, Kala Pumodayam and 
his Prabhavati Pradyumnam, 
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' Sttt ihifl saceeediog poets were oon* 
'ietit to write small works on the model 
■«{ dfoMM Charitram and Vaau Ghari- 
imm\ And in their attempts to write 
works conveying two, three and four 
meanings each, they degenerated (like 
the poets of the Pope Epoch in Eng- 
land). They oared only for the pres* 
■eribed eighteen kinds of descriptions 
Wnd the form of the verse and its 
language to the utter neglect of sense 
-and poetic beanties. Thus daring the 
-era that sncceeded that of Krishna Deva 
Baya, what was supposed to be poetry 
was written by several authors, though 
Teal poetry was little. 

Telugu Literature reached the high- 
water mark of its quality with the 
-advent of Pingali Huranna. Till his 
time the poets wrote, each in his own 
individual vein ; and the degeneracy 
commenced with his successors, who 
<took pride in the imitation of the 
-existing forms of poetry, caring little 
-for the real life therein. Telugu 
Literature remained in this unenviable 
atate for four centuries. 

About the beginning of Krishna 
Leva Baya's reign the BhUgavatam was 
translated by Bammera Potanna, pne 
of the greatest devotees the world has 
eeen, who truly practised the renun- 
ciation that he taught to his readers. 
Among the translated versions of the 
Bhdgavatam, it is only the Telugu 
Bh&gaoatatn that can boast of preach- 
ing to its readers, true lihakti or 
iihe sublime spirit of devotion in a 
more masterly and appealing way than 
=the Sanskrit original. Every reader of 
it is inspired by the sincerity, the spirit 
of devotion and the selflessness of the 
-'^AUthor^ of which a iastiug impression 
is left on the reader. . Some opine that 
Potanna was a natural poet, born with 
the art in him, but no erudite scholar ; 
■and his verbal figures of speech, the 
sermons that he preaches in and out of 
place and his descriptions lend support 
4o this view. 

Still, the reader is carried away by 
"the all-absorbing spirit of devotion so 
-characteristic of the poet, and is seldom 
'■conscious of hisdrfeots. Potanna s 
Bhukti shines forth prominently in the 
* Md of Telofini Literature ; and his 
on the whole, is faultless. 


TELOCU: UXBBrruaE 

Telugu Literature, from the beginning 
of its career flonrisbed in the oouris of 
Kings; but the Telugu lih&gaoatann 
spurned the artificial life of the court 
and sought the protection of a poor 
Brahmin agrionltnrist who has prac- 
tised its teachings. Hence the special 
recognition for the UMgavatam among 
the students of Telugu Literature. 
There is no Andhra reader who has no 
love and attachment for the Bhdga- 
vatam, the D&Mradhl Satakam and 
Vemana's Sunuttl Satakam. The 
Telugu Bhdgavatam and the Telugu 
ilahdbhdratam are acknowledged to 
be more interesting and more appeal- 
ing than their Sanskrit originals. 

THE TAMJORB RULERS 

16th and 17th oenturles. 

With the decline of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, Telugu Literature lost the 
eminent position it had attained under 
the Emperors. As it has already been 
stated, the degeneracy of the literature 
began with the tendency of the poets 
to pay more regard to form than to 
matter ; and the literary saccessors of 
Bamarajabhushana, having been un- 
able to follow his happy intermixture 
of poetry and music, produced a large 
number of poetical works of rich 
phraseology and little poetic worth. 
Still, a few works of note relieve the 
monotony of this period. 

The Tanjore ruler, Itaghunatha's 
Vdltnlkct Ohuyitfuw, Nalu, OhMfitTain, 
Ohemakura Venkatakavi’s l^yaj/e* 
Vildsam and Sesham Veukatapathi’s 
Tdrdsasdnka Vijayam are some of the 
famous poetic productions of this 
epoch. Most of the other works were 
mere imitations of the poetic produc- 
tions of the previous periods. The 
authors of this period grossly 
described love, and this trait of the 
literature may be attributed to the 
sensual life and habits of ^polygamy 
among the kings. The Prabandhams 
of this period resembled one another 
very closely and there was little 
progress made in the field of literature, 
with rare exceptions of scientific works 
like Oharigonda Honnaya’s Jydtuhf* 
’Hatndkara. 


THE MADURA HAIKS 
1650 A. D to 1780 A. D. 

The Madura Naiks were as good 
patrons of literature as the Tanjore 
kings. Some useful prose works were 
produced during their period, such as 
Jaimini Bhdratim. Though renowned 
works like the Jidmdyunam and the 
Mahdbhdratam were rendered into 
prose during this period, the literature 
of the age in general did not attain 
any considerable fame. 

Women authors aud scholars of 
mediocre abilities began to write aud 
read works of the stamp of Srlrattga 
iiahdtmyam. The Naiks themselves 
wrote many prose works. 

THE MUHAMMADAN AGE 
1600 A.D. to 1800 A.D. 

Home ol the Muhammadan rulers 
that had boon settled in Southern India 
were patrons of Telugu Literature. 
Ponnaganti Telaganna’s Yaydti 
Charitram, which may he said to be 
the earliest of the existing works 
written in pure Telugu language, 
without the aid of Sanskrit expressions, 
was brought out under the patronage 
of the* Muhammadan rulers. Addanki 
Gangadharakavi dedicated his Tapati 
Samvarandpdkhydnam to a Muhamma- 
dan ruler. Though not without regret, 
it has to he stated that the Muhammad- 
an regime contributed more to its 
downfall than to the progress of 
Telugu Literature. 

;THE CHRISTIANS 
1750 A D. to 1890 A D 

The Christian Missionaries adopted 
the media of Telugu Prabaudhams for 
the spread of their religion. They bad 
the history of Jesus Christ written by 
Mangalagiri Anandakavi under the 
name of Veddnta Uandyanam and 
another religious work written by 
Pingali Ellanna. We cannot precisely 
state how far these works contributed 
to the spread of the religion ; but the 
publication of the works indicates 
the popularity of Prabandhams daring 
the period. 

MODERN PROBE. 

Peace and order were once again 
restored in India with the establish- 
ment of the British Government. 
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Foreign research scholars oame Mross 
some Sanskrit works written on 
palmyra leaves and some valuable 
inscriptions and to them were re- 
vealed the rrch treasures of Indian 
literatures. Then Elliot, Mackenzie 
and others obtained, along with the 
Sanskrit works, some valuable pieces 
of Telugu Literature which formed the 
materials for its history. 

The late lamented Charles Philip 
Brown of the Madras Civil Service 
has rendered services to the Telugu 
language and literature, which no other 
European or Indian can boast of hav- 
ing done. By his authorship of the 
English-Telugu and the Telugu- 
English Dictionaries, and ‘A Grammar 
of the Telugu Language ’ and other 
works, by his critical study of the 
Telugu language and literature and by 
his etiorts at printing Brown has 
inaugurated the modern era of Telugu 
Literature. The Andhra public should 
ever remain grateful to Brown for his 
sincere interest in and the monumental 
contribution he made to the Telugu 
Literature. With his direct and indirect 
encouragement began the printing of 
works in Telugu, the patronage of 
erudite scholars and the publication 
of commentaries for Telugu works of 
note. 

Next should be noted the glorious 
work of Paravastu Chinnaya Suri, the 
father of Modern Telugu Prose. He 
wrote his famous Telugu Grammar and 
the equally famous prose work, Neeti 
Chandrika, in which are applied the 
principles embodied in his grammar. 
By this prose work it was that he has 
led the prose writers of the present 
day. Without deviating from the an- 
cient literary traditions, he adopted the 
modern methods of punctuation and 
syntax and wrote bis Neeti Ghand- 
rika, incorporating in it the famous 
stories of the (Sanskrit) Panohatantra 
and Hittipadem. He has made a new 
departure in the held of Telugu Prose 
Literature ; and others have naturally 
followed in his wake. Bahujanapalli 
Sitaraiuacharyulu wrote his famous 
works like SabdaratnSkaram, Proudha 
Vydkaranam and Vaikrita Chandrika 
and thus contributed to the richness of 
the literature. ' 
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Telugu Literature happily launched 
itself on new niodes of development. 
Magazines, criticisms and comment* 
aries have come into existence; and 
ancient works have been printed 
Ambng the noted literary magazines 
may be mentioned Amudrita Orandha 
Chinidmani, Saraewati and Manju- 
vdni. But the literature was studied 
almost solely by scholars, or pandits 
as they are generally known ; and 
there were no books written in simple 
style that could he used as text-books 
in schools and colleges. 

People had a glamour for Western 
civilization and Western manners ; and 
some entertained ideas of reforming 
Hindu society. Some English- 
educated people were blinded by their 
ideas of the ruling class and wished to 
change Hindu society and make it 
as much like English society as 
possible. People saw the world of 
difference between the simplicity of 
the ancient Indian village school and 
the modern English school. The late 
lamented Gurnjada Sriramamnrthi 
Pantulu wrote a history of Telugu 
literature. 

Bao Bahadur Kandukuri Viresa- 
lingam Pantulu came into the field of 
Telugu literature as an ardent advocate 
of the cause of social reform. His satire 
against Hindu society and bis 
condemnation of the Hindu customs 
in the light of Western sciences 
are the main features of his works ; 
and these infiuenced the mind of the 
English-educated youth of the Andhra 
country. Youths naturally believed 
that Hindu customs were more 
or less meaningless. Mr. Viresa- 
lingam Pantulu’s fairly large number 
of works was written for reforming 
Hindu society. 

Just as his works praised English 
manners and customs or those that re- 
sembled them, the style of his prose re- 
sembled that of the English language, 
in Us simplicity, its syntax and even 
in its idiom. Viiesaliogam Pantuln’s^ 
sktires have created a hatred for 
Hindu society in the plastic minds of 
the average young readers ; and it is 
BO exagg^atioa to state that his liter- 
ary productions are responsible for the 
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present condition of the Hm^ur 
society in the Andhra country. Xh ' 
short, be revolutionised the TengQ ; 
literature. It is no business of th^' 
historian of literature to decide whether 
the present condition of the Hindu 
society is good or bad. 

Many of the Telugu prose writers of 
to-day have followed the footsteps of ' 
Mr. Viresalingam Pantulu. Thus in 
the field of Telugu prose literature, we 
now have a considerable number of 
works written in a style resembling 
that of English prose ; and Time alone 
must decide the merits and defects of ’ 
the current style. In short, it may be 
stated that Viresalingam’s works have 
helped the canse of religion and social 
reform (as conceived by the author)- 
more than the cause of literature. 

THE SURTA ROW OR THE 
MODERN AGE 

Daring the last three decades, novels 
and dramas have been written for the 
first time in Telugu; and Mr. Viresa- 
lingam Pantulu was one of the pioneers- 
in these fields also. But our novels, and 
other prose works an^ our dramas in 
general have little life or poetic imagi- 
nation in them. Writers have been 
thinking that the introduction, in the 
middle of prose, of a few poems, such 
as are found in Prabandbams, would 
make the work a drama. To add to 
the beauty of the dramas, songs have 
also been introduced Some three- 
hundred dramas have been written, 
capable and incapable men having 
taken to the art. There are some 
authors, who have written fifty or sixty 
dramas each, though they cannot be- 
strictly called dramas. 

Mr. Panuganti Lakshminarasimha 
Bow Pantulu, a poet enjoying the pat- 
ronage of the Bajah of Pithapnram, has- ^ 
rendered yeoman’s services to the 
Telugu Dramatic Literature by his- 
valuable contributions to it. Having 
critically studied Sanskrit and English; 
dramas he wrote his Narmadd Puru- 
kutalyam, Prachanda Chdnikya, Kan- 
thdbharana and other dramas, in which 
his originality is revealed. He has 
brought out six K&adat of E&ndyanant 
in the shap'e of a Prabundham. 
has up to da^ Written fourteen dra- * 
He commands A genial kind of 



Iinmoor wd his writings have secured 
a ^finite place for the Telugu Litera- 
ture among the literatures of the world. 
B|s literary productions are indeed 
among the very best. Scholars opine 
that his wit and humour, his similes, 
his poetic imagination, his happy style 
and his dramatic art entille him to a 
high place among the dramatists of the 
world. The truth of this remark will 
be revealed when his works will be 
translated into the important languages 
of the world and its eyes will turn in 
wonder towards the Telugu Literature. 
Truly his works have ushered in a new 
era of Telugu Literature. 

Mr. Narasimha Bow is not only a 
poet of a high order but also a gifted 
prose-writer. His Sdkshi (literally 
meaning a witness), which is written 
on the lines of Addison’s famous 
Spectator, is a critical prose work treat- 
ing of social, religious and literary 
topics. The style, idiom and syntax 
adopted by this author in Sdkshi site 
worthy of being followed by other 
writers. His style reveals the force of 
the Telugu language as can be used in 
prose. Simple but not commonplace, 
idiomatic and forceful but not bom- 
bastic, his style is nothing but char- 
ming. 

NOVEL AND OTHER PROBE 
WRITINGS. 

The Chintamani prose novels and 
Mr. Viresalingani’s novels are charac- 
teristic of the first stages of novel 
writing in Telugu Literature. The 
novel, SatyardjapRrvadcsa Ydtra and 
its successors are of a higher order 
than their predecessors. Some later 
on translated Bengali novels. Though 
many young men are writing novels, 
a novelist of the high order of Mr. 
Lakshminarasimha Row, the drama- 
tist, is yet to be born. 

There is no typical novel in Telugu. 
Mr. Satagnantam Venkata Kanga 
^astri has rendered the Bhdgavatam 
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and the MahSbhdratam into prose ; and 
Mr. Vedam Venkataraya Haatri has 
written his KadkA SariUdgaram and 
other works of note. These two writers 
have thereby enriched Telugu Prose 
Literature and added to its dignity. 

The Vijnana Ohandrika Mandal 
has been doing a useful service by 
bringing out scientific works in Telugu 
for the use of laymen. But their works 
are not much appreciated for their 
style and diction. The merits of 
current literature should be left to the 
future historian of literature to judge. 
Telugu periodicals and political works 
are generally written by men of little 
scholarly attainments ; and it is idle to 
class them as literature, barring a few 
exceptions. 

These are the halcyon days of 
Telugu literature, cnce again. The 
Hon. Raja U.V.K M. Surya Row 
Bahadur, Baja of Pithapuram, is a 
patron of Telugu literature, who is 
reminding the Andhra public of the 
days of Emperors Krishna Deva Raya 
and Bhoja. Under his auspices a 
Nighantu or lexicon is being compiled, 
the history of Telugu poets is being 
edited and fresh commentaries of the 
Mahdbhdratam are being written. He 
is also patronising the Telugu letters 
in several other ways. 

To unify the several efforts for the 
progress of the Telugu Literature, 
associations like the Andhra Sahitya 
Parishath have been holding periodi- 
cal literary conferences. 

The appropriateness of the heading 
of this section ‘the Surya Row Age ” 
will become patent when the future 
student of literature (particularly one 
who will have studied its history) 
will make critical statements about 
the present literature. 

THE MODERN TELUGU MOVEMENT. 

Finally, a reference has to be made 
to what is known as the ‘ Modern 


Telugu Movement ’ inaugurated by the 
late Mr. Gurujada Appa Row Pantulu 
of the Vizianagram Saraasthanam. 
He stood for the introduction of spoken 
or high colloquial language in literature^ 
At any rate, he advocated it that 
literature written in simple and 
colloquial style should largely come 
into existence for the benefit of the 
average readers and school lioys. In 
this connection his popular Kanya 
Sulkam and Kondu Bhatuyavi deserve 
mention. Rao Saheb G. V. Rama- 
inurti Pantulu of Parlakiinedi and 
Dewan Bahadur K. Uainanujachariar, 
Principal, and Mr. B. Seshagiri Rao, 
Professor, of the Maharajah’s (College* 
Vizianagram, are now assiduously 
working for the progress of this move- 
ment. 

CONCLUSION. 

The activities of the Telugu scholars 
during the last quarter of a century 
have been strenuous and varied. For 
want of space a detailed mention of 
the poetic and prose writings of authors 
like Messrs. Chilakamarthi Lakshmi- 
narasimKam Pantulu, Vaddadi Subba- 
rayudii and several young authors 
cannot be made in this article. Nor 
are we in a position to state, with 
accuracy and detail, the work of a 
number of literary associations and 
libraries. It is pleasing to note that 
there have been perseverant efforts at 
the development of Telugu Literature ; 
and the Andhras are awakened to a 
high sense of duty to their literature 
and language. At first sight, the 
literary movements of to-day — at least 
some of them— appear to be inhar- 
monious and working almost in 
opposition to one another. But, view 
ing it from the evolutionary point of 
view, all these are es sential factors, 
which are contributing to its progress. 
Time will decide which of these move- 
ments will survive, being the fittest ! 
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It IB a curious coincidence that the 
poets of the 1 4th century both in Eng- 
land and in India appealed to dreams 
and visions for the authority of their 
works. More striking still is the 
resemblance between the lofty vision- 
aries, Langland and Potana, both 
scorning the corruptions and the 
glittering vanities of the world, and 
both ardently picturing, the one 
through allegories and the other 
through the Legends of Vishnu, the 
ideals of Truth, Faith, and Charity. 
Corruptions in Church and State pro- 
voked the Muse of Langland into harsh 
and bitter strains. Practical anarchy 
consequent upon the break-up of Prata- 
parndra's Empire in the fourteenth 
century, and the innumerable religious 
sects and schisms among Buddhists, 
and Jains,and Saivites and Vaishnavites 
led Potana to preach the contemplation 
of the Vedic God Vishnu — the embodi- 
ment of the noblest ideals of mankind 
— as the sole refuge from all the evils 
of this world. Condemning the princes 
of his time as base savages, he dedica- 
ted to Vishnu his famous Telugu 
version of the Hhfigavata Purana, 
which he positively declared to have 
undertaken " for the benefit of the 
world," reminding the modern reader 
of that other poet-prophet, the great 
English Milton, who claimed to have 
justified ‘‘the ways of God to man.’’ 

Concerning the place of Potana’s 
abode, I believe it is now practically 
agreed by critics, epigraphists and 
historians, that it was Warrangal (or 
Orugal), the present name for Ekasi- 
lanagara,the capital in the 12th and 13th 
centuries of the famous Andhra Empire 
of the Kakatiya Dynasty.. Potana was 
the son of Eesana by Lakkamba (or 


Laksbmi). His father was handsome 
and versed in many arts. His mother 
was a pious and virtuous lady, ‘praised 
of the wise.’ His brother Tippana 
was like his father an ardent Saivite. 
Their surname Bammera seeins to 
have been derived from a village of the 
same name, not far from Warrangal. 

He pays discerning tribute to two 
of the great translators of the Mahil- 
bh&raia, viz., Nannaya of the 11th cen- 
tury and Tikkana of the 13th century; 
but does not mention the third Errana 
(alias Errapragada, alias Sambhudasa 
of the 14th century ?). Towards the 
poets of his own day he merely exhibits 
solicitude as also towards the poets of 
the future ; whereas Singaya (the author 
of the sixth Skandha of this great work 
of Potana, viz., the Bhagaoatam) re- 
verently mentions all the three Bharata 
poets, Bhaskara the author of the 
Andhra liamayana, Nachana Soma 
the author of the Andhra Harivamsa, 
Srinadha the author of Sring&ra 
Naishadham, and lastly Potana him- 
self ‘‘ the king of the World of Poets." 
The order need not be taken to 
refer to any actual order in time of these 
poets, for Srinadha, even according to 
tradition, was a contemporary of 
Potana, even his brother-in-law. 
Potana’s wife was the sister of Sri- 
nadha. This Srinadha bad won much 
fame at almost all the Courts of Andhra 
and Carnatic princes and seems to have 
settled in his age as the Educational 
Director at the Court of Peda Eomati 
Vemareddi of Eondaveedu (1400 to 
1420 A. D.). Potana must have been 
an elder contemporary of Srinadha (if 
a contemporary), for the letter's fame 
was too great in the Telugu country 
for a contemporary to pass him over 


in a mere vague general reference to 
the poets of his day. 

1 am inclined to think that he lived 
in the reign of Anapotanayak at 
Warrangal (1344 to 1380 A.D.) which, 
though able, was characterised by 
revolting crimes and constantly per- 
turbed by bloody wars all round with 
the Bbamani Sultans and the Beddis 
of Eondaveedu. No contemporary 
chieftain is mentioned by name, but at 
no other period of the history of 
Warrangal or Ekasilauagara would he 
have had a juster reason for his 
contemptuous aversion to dedicate his 
work to a mortal patron. The 
Sarvagna Singama Nayak, of the 
Bhggini' Dandaka (panegyric of a 
Courtesan) which is ascribed to Potana 
seems to have no connectio n with 
Warrangal. It is very unlikely that 
our poet with his peculiar ideals, ancf 
aversion to Courts, would have taken 
the trouble to visit the Court of the 
above prince at Venkatagiri or stooped 
to such a theme. In spite of much 
verbal similarity to Potana’s style, its 
tasteless repetitions, poverty of fancy 
and lack of insight make me agree 
with the historian of the Andhras that 
the work is an imitation by a later 
hand. 

No palpable reason can be assigned, 
however, for this literary forgery, as 
for the other Veerabhadra Ifijayatn 
(The Triumph of Veerabhadra, the son 
of Siva's Wrath), where the post’s 
authority was wanted for a bitter 
Saivite work. The bitterness of it can 
be gauged from the conclusion the 
work wh^ this Veerabhadra is nBade, 
in the face ofPnranie accounts, to beat 
Vishnu and cut off the wings of Us 
Eagle. That this work too was ik 
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Iprgery^ can be easily perceived from 
lid insipid and incorrect style and lack 
df imagination. These are the more 
glaring, as the work is ascribed to the 
poet*8 later years, after the completion 
of his master-piece. The reason 
assigned for this undertaking is that in 
the Bhdgavaiham, in the episode of 
Daksha's Sacrifice, he had to use bad 
words towards Siva. But that was a 
sheer dramatic necessity in the mouth 
of Daksha and the poet had simply 
followed the Sanskrit original. Nor 
has this blundering forger been able 
to avoid the same. 

Turning now to the one work which 
is inseparably associated with his 
name, the great Andhra hhdqa^ 
vatham, the chief thing that puzzles 
the critical reader is its curious com- 
posite nature. Of its twelve books 
the I, II (only half of it) III, TV, 
VIT, VIII, IX and X assert them- 
selves to be from the hand of Potana. 
Part of the II book and the XI 
and XII books are ascribed to Veli- 
gandala Naraya, a beloved disciple of 
the poet. The V is claimed by a poet 
named Qangaya, son of Boppa ; but he 
does not tell us any more about himself 
or why he translates this one book of 
the great work of Potana. The author 
of the VI, Singaya by name, claims 
independent inspiration though he 
pays homage to Potana. Their silence 
as to their reason for meddling with 
the work of the Master is somewhat 
distressing. Tradition reports that out 
of indignation at t ie poet's refusal to 
dedicate the work, the prince Sarvagna 
Singama Nayak got the book buried. 
When it was unearthed some time 
later at the entreaty of the prince’s 
wife, it was found eaten up in many 
places. The lost portions were filled 
up as indicated above, but only one of 
this pious band, Naraya, calls himself 
the disciple of the poet. This seems 
to be regarded as authentic by the 
learned poet and critic, Kuchirnanchi 
Timmakavi. 

Wonderful tales are reported con- 
cerning the production of the work. 
It seems that the poet was importuned 
by his friends, especially by Srinadha 
to dedicate his Magnum opus to some 
powerful and munificent Prince and 
not to live in poverty as he did. 


Certain miracles, such as Srinadha* s 
palanquin proceeding without bearers 
and Potana's plough (for he maintained 
himself and his family by that humble 
but independent profession) proceeding 
without the team of oxen, are said to 
have been performed by way of 
tete~a^tete between the brothers-in- 
law. The vision of the goddess Saras- 
wati (the Muse of poetry) “ with 
tears in her eyes *' prevented the 
poet from selling his hook to igno- 
ble mortals. Again, Vishnu in the 
shape of the Antique Boar seems to 
have guarded the poet's house while 
the work was composing. The value 
of these tales lies in the testimony 
they bear to the people’s recognition 
of the nobility of the poet’s life and 
the sublimity of his work. 

Sublimity is the predominant feature 
of this great poem on the Doings of 
the Lord. ” This chieily exhibits 
itself in the awe-inspiring visions of 
the Heaven-Father taking human or 
other shape for succouring the distress- 
ed worlds. These range from the 
serenely smiling infant Krishna in his 
cradle to the terrible Man-Lion burst- 
ing out of a pillar and licking the 
worlds with his furious flaming 
tongues, or the mighty white Antique 
Boar lifting up with his tusk the liarth 
sinking into the welter of waters ; 
from the mild sage Kapila revealing 
to his fond mother Uevahuti the mys- 
teries of the Universe to the incensed 
Parasurama raging axe in band 
through the worlds to rid the earth of 
insolent and wicked rulers. The pic- 
ture of the growth of Vamana from 
little to big, and big to bigger till he 
progresses out of sight into the dim 
vast of space beyond the celestial 
luminaries is one of supreme power 
and loftiness, and entirely original : 

Thus high »nd higher grew the heeb lad 
Still higher till ho touched the pai.h of cloudh. 
And paMflod beyond it to the stirry bu-lt 
iieyorjd the Moon ho progressed, and the Sun, 
Beyond the Pole-star and the Blest Abode 
Sjarcc could ths Universe oontain the Porui. 

Compare with this the following 
from Milton : — 

On the other side Satan alarmed 
OoUeoting aU his might, dilated stood 
Like Teneriffc or Atlas unremoved. 

His stature reached the sky. 

(P. L. Bk. IV 11. 986.8;. 
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The terse prose of Potana beightons 
the sublimity of the Puranic descrip- 
tion of the God invisible, in tones of 
thunder that made the quarters of the 
sky resound, proclaiming “ no fear ” 
to the good distressed gods petitioning 
for help against Hiranyakasipu, the 
oppressive demon fortified with the 
boons of Brahma and hence invinci- 
ble, Compare with it the following 
from Milton : — 

When the most High 

Eternal Father, from his soorot oloud 

Amidst, in thuuder uttered thus his voice : 

IP. Ji. Hk. X.) 

Visions of Divine (llory, now perso- 
nal and now iiiipersomtl, abound in this 
work and the Poet's Muse revelled in 
them. 'This c.onstitutes his chief 
glory and justifies the tribute of |)Oste- 
rity that called him “ King of the World 
of l\)ets ” (Karif)itttapur(iju), 

But there is no emotion that he is 
not m istor of lie is intensely human. 
Me is at home in the merry dances of 
the shepherd lads, their “ quips and 
cranks and wanton wiles,” their “ jests 
and youthful jollity.’ iX Skandha 
part 1.) Hi-Mnus('. sparkles with good 
humour* and in such scenes. 

Ho can pine with the lover or weep 
and dance with tlie ihivotec. Love 
and devotion are, indeed, his favourite 
themes, and thoso he treats with a 
wealth of detail and ornament, and a 
depth of insight not contained in 
the original and not surpassed 
anywhere. fi’or invoking pity or 
inspiring affection there is hardly 
an equal to him except Shakes- 
peare liven the mo.st violent of his 
heroes whether divine or infernal are 
tender to women and children, The 
Man- Lion in his wrath of victory is 
unapproachable to the gods, and even 
to his consort but melts at the sight of 
the innocent Prahlada for whose sake 
he had incarnated himself. 

On account of this same indefinable 
tenderne.ss Bali, the demon conqueror 
of tiie worlds, finds it impossible to 
refuse to the little Vamana the little 
boon of three feet of land, though he 
was warned of the subterfuge by his 
preceptor : 

O Wisest of men. my be«rt 

Doth nob onneent lo send away this litUe one 

With his tender supplicant palms. 
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The first confasioa of the mutual 
glances of lovers is thus described. 

“If Uitri (Visbna lookg. 8iri averts hat Raise ; 

A ft*! if 8iri (LakBlimi) looks, Hari feols «hy lo 

meet hor glanco, 

And when Hari’s eyon and Siri’s cyon mot 

Cupid grew turbulent.” 

The whole story of Rakniinis love 
of Krishna and its fruition illustrates 
the poet’s mastery of all the various 
moods of lovers, and much of the 
poetry in this episode is his own. 

In his prose descriptions of natiire 
hi'. Muse was semetimes misled into 
profusion, extravagant punning and 
long compounds but that was an evil 
fashion learnt from later Sanskrit fU'ose 
writers. Hut his verse was never 
allowed to indulge in these fruitless 
distortions of ingeimiby. lie seems to 
dwell with peculiar fondness on coun- 
try scenes, wide plains, moon-lit 
landscape and th(3 quarters of the sky 
“quickening into intelligence” with 
the dawn. His references to cows, 
calves and nestling birds are particu- 
larly tender. 

It will have already been noticed 
that this great work of the Poet is no 
mere translation. As Mr. H. Narasyya 
Sastri has pointed out in his able in- 
troduction, the poet and his disciples 
took the liberty of addition, omission 
and condensation at their discretion. 
The XI and XII books are particular- 
ly condensed. But Potana himself 
rarely omitted aught that was inter- 
esting or beautiful in the original. 

His additions are often calculated 
to expound the original, but more often 
still they are intended to make it 
sweeter, warmer and lovelier, or more 
powerful. At all costs, he strives to 
be true to the spirit of the Andhra 
language keeping lo the golden mean 
in the choice of vocabulary, and always 
preferring racy idiom to pedantic 
Archaisms, in this matter as well as 
in poetic power the author of the VI 
Hkandha, Singaya, approaches Potana. 

In this brief article it is impossible 
to dwell upon the technical aspects of 


Potana’s language. We must merely 
remark that it combines grace, ease 
and harmony with vigour, and that it 
is never incorrect. The ciioice collo- 
quialisms frequently found in this work 
point out the way for the improvement 
of the still living standard dialect of 
the Andhra people. Potana likewise 
shows consummate mastery of Telugu 
prosody. He never infringes the laws 
of euphony and rarely allows the 
metrical c^sura and the sense-pause to 
come into conflict. 

The fittest conclusion to this brief 
survey of Potana’s work is the con- 
sideration of the devotional aspect of 
it. If inspiration is the test of the 
highest poetry, hare it is, in the highest 
degree possible to a mortal. The feel- 
ings of awe and wonder almost all 
religions have evolved ; and poets of 
various lands and ages have attained 
to sublimity. But the feeling of tender 
yearning towards^ (iod, the concep- 
tion of God as father, mother, friend 
and lover, the insistence on the 
supremo importance of Love, and self- 
abnegation as the basis of Faith, the 
Love of Man for God and of God 
for Man, it has been the peculiar 
privilege of Vaishuavism and of 
Christianity to evolve. This note of 
tenderness took deep root in the Hindu 
religion with the great hero-worship 
of the Epic Age, long before the 
advent of Christ. The Vedanta 
philosophy allowed wide liberty of 
thought and favoured the growth of 
various religious sects, the most impor- 
tant of which seek and find reconcili- 
ation in it. The worship of the great 
and mild Vishnu is most inspiring. 
Casually mentioned in the Vedas, he 
becomes, in the Epic Age, the 
Supreme Being. However this ideal 
has been evolved, its dominion over 
the popular fancy is wonderful. The 
hUtndyana seems to have been the first 
to popularise this magnanimous ideal 
of the Protecting Father of the 
Worlds. 
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Fotana’a fasoily were ardent Baivitu. 
He seems to have regarded with eqtepi 
revereBce all the three forms of ihn 
Trinity (Creator. Protector and ]>aB» 
troyer); but his whole soul yearned 
towards the Benign form of the Protee’* 
tor, for “ Prom the Form Benign UnM 
flows to men.” This aspect of Love* 
— man yearning for God - iseiipatiated 
upon by Potana with peculiar fondneM 
in bis pictures of Prahlada, Bheethna, 
and Chitraketu (Vritra). In one of 
Potana’s masterpieces the dying old 
warrior Bheeshma is made to eonteni' 
plate with admiration and love the 
form of Krishna as he leapt forth to 
kill him, dise in hand, even at the ride 
of breaking a vow, to save the devoted 
Arjnna from the imminent danger of 
Bheeshma ’s attack. The demon Vritra 
instead of taking his enemy at a dis- 
advantage waits till the latter resumes 
his weapon, and spends the respite in 
giving vent to his yearning for Vishnu 
which is like that of a hungry 
calf for its mother etc. The other 
aspect viz., the love of God for 
Man is amply dwelt upon in the 
case of Arjnna, Prahlada, Ambsuri^ia 
and Akrura. Of the latter Krishnn 
observes that the mere sight of noble 
men like Akrura has a purifying effect 
which holy rivers and temples cannot 
give. Again, Krishna is made to de- 
clare that ” the Good are His Heart 
and He theirs.” Such is the sympathy 
l>etween the Lord Vishnu and his 
devotees that he did many a time 
actually rush into incarnation for 
them as in the case of Prahlada. The 
Great Man-Lion is made to declare 
this to Prahlada : — 

Thou true aud faithful one ! The man that gave 

Birth to thy mortal form ia saved 

With thrice-seven of his forebears I 

The land thou lovesti the souls ihat but breathe 

The air with thee are pure. I VII, 878). 

The same words befit this our lofty 
singer of the Deeds Divine. 
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THS OOONTBY WHBRB 
UkhKYkhkU IS BPOKBN. 

Malaylam is the language ot the 
8oaoh*weBt districts of the Madras 
Presidency. It is the third most im- 
portant language of the Presidency, the 
first and the second being Tamil and 
Telugu respectively. It is spoken in 
Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. 
There, it is the mother tongue of about 
76,00,000 persona. Malabar, Cochin 
and Travancore, taken as a whole, are 
Ijoundedon the north by South Oanara, 
on the east by the far-famed Malaya 
range of mountains and on the west 
by the Arabian Sea. 

Properly speaking, Malabar is the 
name of a small district of which 
Calicut is the capital. But the term 
is now and then loosely applied 
JLo that tract of land which, besides 
the above, includes Cochin and Tra- 
vancore also. The natives love to call 
it Keralam and Malayalam. 

From very early times, some of the 
products peculiar to the Malabar Coast 
were known to several of the nations 
^f Asia and Europe, and were the 
objects ot maritime enterprise and 
commerce throughout the succeeding 
^centuries. “ The Phoenician by way 
of the Persian Gulf and. subsequently, 
by way of the Red Sea; the Jews 
under David and Solomon ; the Greeks 
under Alexander the Great; the Syrians 
under the Seleucidse; the Egyptians 
•under the Ptolemies; the Romans 
•under the Emperors; the Arabians 
-after the conquest of Egypt and 
Persia ; the Italians ; the Portuguese ; 
the Dutch ; the French — each nation 
•had its share in the trade with the 
Kerala Country. And it is no secret 
that, for the last two centuries, the 
• Knglish have been carrying on a brisk 
4rade With the ancient ‘land of pepper*.” 


[. Khishna Mknon, B.A., Vakil, Ehna 

Prom its commercial prosperity, it 
should not be supposed that the Mala- 
yalam territory had all along enjoyed 
peace. For there are reliable records 
to show that, till it came under the 
English sway, the country was the 
scene of l)attles, internal feuds and 
foreign invasions, a fact which clearly 
explains the slow progress of the Mala- 
yalam literature m those days, and its 
rapid growth within the last hundred 
years. 

Between the years 1792 and 
1795 A. D., Malabar, Cochin and 
Travancore came under the sup- 
remacy of the British. With this 
supremacy came schools and books 
and all the paraphernalia of modern 
civilization, and people began to 
take an interest in the language, 
the arts and industries of their an- 
cestors. The Mala3'alis took to the 
new system of instruction with great 
avidity. The result has been very 
remarkable. In the words of one 
of the Imperial Census Reports : “In 
education, the rate of improvement is 
highest in Malabar. Both Cochin, 
and Travancore have a larger degree 
of education than the Madras Presi- 
dency as a whole, larger too than the 
adjoining district of Malabar, though 
this is true only of male education, so 
far as Travancore is concerned. The 
people of Cochin, both males and 
females, are more educated than the 
inhabitants ot any other district except 
Madras.*’ It is therefore not strange 
that the.Malayalis are now taking a 
lively interest m the development of 
their language and literature. 

MAL&YALHH LAMOUAGB 
Malayalam is one of the Dravidian 
languages. Dravidian is from Drdvida 
the adjectival form Dravida. This 
term is a generic appellation of the 
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South Indian peoples and their langu- 
ages. The Dravidian cultivated langu- 
ages are 

1. 'rami I, 4. Canarene, 

*2. Telugu, 5. rulu, and 

3. Malayalam, u. Kodagu. 

r'rom the scanty materials that we 
possess, ir. is not easy to trace exactly 
the origin of the Malayalam laugUiigtJ. 
The of)inion of some great })hil()logists 
seems to l)e that there must originally 
have been some dialect spoken by the 
jungle tribes of Malabar. It was very 
much influenced by Tamil and Sans- 
krit, and, to a less extent, by Tulu, 

Canarese and Telugu. The resultant 
of these forces acting upon the 
original dialect of Malabar is the pre- 
sent Malayalam language. Another 
theory treats Malayalam, Tamil, 
Telugu and the kindred languages as 
sister-languages, all of them being 
traced to a hypothetical Dravi- 
dian stock. Terms connected with 
the Mahommedan religion, govern- 
ment and commerce have found their 
way into Malayalam from Arabic, 
Persian and Hindustani ; while He- 
brew, Syriac, Greek and Latin have 
contributed terms connected with 
Christianity. A few words current in 
the language are derived from Portu- 
guese, Dutch and French, English 
tends to influence its idioms, gives 
birth to new turns of expression and 
thus moulds the public thought into 
different forms. 

“ In the Dravidian languages all 
names denoting inanimate substances 
and irrational beings are of the neuter 
gender. The distinction of male and 
female appears only in the pronouns 
of the third person, in adjectives form- 
ed by Buflixing the pronominal termi- 
nations, and in the third person of the 
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verb. In all other cases the distinction 
of gender is marked 6y separate wordj;’ 
signifying male and female. Dravidian 
nouns are inflected by means of sufhxed 
post-positions and separable particles. 
Dravidian neuter nouns are rarely 
pluralised. Dravidian adjectives are 
incapable of declension. A peculiarity 
of the Dravidian dialects is the exist- 
ence of two pronouns of the first person 
plural, one inclusive and the other 
exclusive of the person addressed. The 
Dravidian languages have no passive 
voice. 'J’hc Dravidian verbal system 
possesses a negative as well as affirma' 
ti\(‘. voice. It is a marked peculiarity 
of the Dravidian languages that they 
make nse of relative participial nouns 
instead of phrases introduced by rela- 
tive pronouns.” 'fhe (ihief difference 
between Malayalam and the other 
Dravidian tongues is tliat the former 
has gradually dropped its persona^ 
termination of verbs. 

THE FOUR EPOCHS. 

A well-known writer on Malayalam 
Literature divides the growth of Mala- 
yalam into four epochs: — 

1. Karin Tamil 
3100 B. C. to 100 B. C. 

From the songs, religious and other, 
composed by Kulasekhara Alvar, Pak- 
kanar and others we get an insight 
into the language of this period. There 
is a strong admixture of Tamil in it. 
Sanskrit had not then begun to 
influtince it. 

II. Old Malayalam 
100 B. C. to 326 A. D. 

We find innumerable Sanskrit words 
m the language by the close of the 
period. There were personal termina- 
tions for verbs and these were conju- 
gated for gender and number. But it 
is very doubtful whether this was true 
in the case of the spoken language. 
From the copper-plate deeds of this 
period and from the records of daily 
events that used to be kept in certain 
ruling families at this period, we see 
what progress the language had made 
by this time. Tt is only from this 
time onwards that we see composi-. 
tions in prose. 


Ill Middle Malayalam 
326 A D to 1425 A D. 

The traces of the adjuncts of verbs 
had disappeared by this period. The 
Jains seem to have encouraged the 
study of the language. From the 
court chronicles referred to above, 
from hdmacharitavi and from Kan- 
nassa Paniker's Hdmdyatiam, we get a 
clear idea of the language of the 
period. 

lY Modern Malayalam 
— from 1426 A.D. 

By this time, Malayalam got itself 
entirely divorced from Tamil, and we 
find modern Malayalam in all its dis- 
tinctness. This period may profitably 
be divided into two parts, the first 
ending about 1796 A. D., the year 
in which the English got com- 
plete possession of the Kerala country 
and the other commencing from that 
year. 

The coolness with which these four 
main periods are marked off with their 
corresponding dates is really astonish- 
ing. The duration of the first epoch 
seems to be fabulous, while I shall be 
the last to accept the designation of 
Karin-Tamil, if by that it is presumed 
that Malayalam had its origin from 
Tamil. 

The style of the earliest writing of 
which we have any knowledge was in 
Viittfhithu characters. This was sub- 
sequently modified into KoUeluthu. 
The present is in Malayalam Grantha 
charactei's. 

MALAYALIB WHO HAVE WRITTEN 
SANSKRIT WORKS. 

No sketch of Malayalam Literature 
can 1)6 complete which does not make 
mention of the Malayalis who have 
won renown by their works in Sans- 
krit. 1 shall therefore take a rapid 
survey of them. We can firnd space only 
for a few among a host of very import- 
ant names. Kerala claims among her 
sons Vararuchi, the great progenitor 
of astronomical science in Malayalam, 
and Bharthruhari, the renowned author 
of the three HaUihamt. The early 
literary history of the Malayalam 
language, contoins so many stories 
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would be impossible for any oiie to- 
believe that they were not Malayalis..: 
The great theologian and philos >pher,. 
Sankaraoharya, was born at Ealadi, on 
the banks of the Alwaye river in the- 
Travanoore territory. His commen- 
taries on the Upanishads, the Vedantka 
Sutras, and the Bhagavat Gita are 
well-known to the world and his system 
of Advaita Philosophy is one of the 
grandest products of the human genius. 
Sankara has also left the impress of 
bis mind on the customs of Kerala. 
Krishna Viliisa by one Sukumara 
Kavi and bdla Hh&rnta by Agasthya 
Kavi bid fair to compete with Kalidasa’s 
KumaraHambham and Haghuvatnea 
respectively. Yudhishtiru Vijai/am,. 
a Kavya of a peculiar structure, is the 
work of Vasudova Bbattathiri. He 
was, like Sankaracharya, a Nambndri, 
or a Malayali Vedic Brahman. The 
Kdvyamdlu editors have done an in- 
justice to Malabar by ascribing the 
authorship uf this poem to a native 
of Kashmere. 

Vasudava Vijaya by one Vasudevan 
Nambudri is a Prakriya-Kdvya in 
imitation of the Batti-Kiinyo, as 
a continuation of which Narayana 
Bbattathiri wrote his Dh<lthu~ 
Kdnya. Karingampilli Nambudri 
is the author Suka-Sandesam. Suka^^ 
Sandexam is after the model of Megha 
Sandesam. He gives us vivid sketches 
of many parts of Malabar which are 
dear to every Malayali. About 1 .587, 
lived Meppatbur Narayana Bhatta- 
tbiri, a poet, grammarian and scholar: 
of unquestioned ability. He is the 
author of NardyuHteyam, which treats 
of the life and teachings of Bri 
Krishna and is, more or less, an 
abridgement of the Bhdgavatham 
From its pathos, and the sublimity of 
its religious sentiment, from its pure 
diction and fine melody and the display 
of Sanskrit scholarship, it is placed in 
the front rank among the classics of 
Sanskrit literature. Sense and sound 
seem to be wedded in this poem qI 
undying fame. His grammatical work 
Prakriya Sarvaswa is much more 
lucid than Battogi pikshjtbar’s 
SiddhSniha Kaumudi. He is Also .the 
author of a numW of: Prabandhamfr 
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'Which are a variety of compositions 
made up of prose and verse. These 
form the texts of the discourses and 
elaborations by Cbakkiyars. 

Vilva Mangalatb Swamiar has 
written a Kdvyam of singular inte- 
rest. It is in Friikritham, and every 
Sldkam serves as an example of a 
separate rule of the grammar of that 
dialect. From this any one conversant 
with that dialect will have an idea of 
the brain-power and poetical genius of 
that truly great ascetic. 1 shall only 
mention the names of Kakkasseri 
Bbattathiri, Mana Vikrama the strong 
of Calicut, and Kama Yarmah the 
learned of Kodungallore, and a host of 
others, great intellectual giants, who 
were at once the delight and despair 
of many an erudite scholar from other 
parts of India. ^ 

One is tempted to linger over the 
names of Manavedan Raja who com- 
posed the Mdnavhda Champu, which 
treats of the stories of the Mahdhhdrata 
not treated of in Bhdrata Ghampu by 
Anandakavi, and of Malamangalam 
I^ambudri, the author of the famous 
Bhdnam called after his name. They 
were masters of the Sanskrit tongue 
and owed their predominance to the 
towering intellectual powers which 
they possessed. Arur Bhattathiri pro- 
duced Uttara Uaishadham, a comple- 
ment to the work of Sri Harsha. 
H. H.RamaVanna, a Maharaja of Tra- 
vancore, wrote an excellent didactic 
poem called Bhakthi Manjari and also 
innumerable musical compositions 
known as KirthanainB. 

K. Rama Varier may be appropriately 
styled the Mallinatha of modern times. 
On various difficult works he has writ- 
ten commentaries. There is no subject 
that is foreign to him, and every 
subject he has treated about, he has 
treated in a masterly fashion. Visdkha 
VijuyuM, KuMSfivudhci ChuvipUj 
Prandfnu ScitukaM and Tuldbhdra 
Satakam of H. H. Kerala Varina, 
the late Valiya Koil Thampuran of 
'Travancore, show how elastic Sanskrit 
language becomes when wielded by a 
master-hand. They are remarkable 
.lor the felicity of their diction, the 
jrichness of their varied imagery, the 


skill and art displayed in the several 
figures of speech and for bis powers as 
a poet. From what little I have seen 
of the AngalOf bdmmjyam, i can 
confidently assert that his nephew 
and pupil, Mr. A. K. Raja Itaja Varma, 
bids fan* to become a good second to 
his uncle. Mr. Kochunni Thampuran 
of Koduugallore has already won the 
name of a first-class Sanskrit poet. 
His Vipra Sandcsam and his Blulnufn 
have cheered not a few of the eiudito 
scholars and critics of several parts of 
India. Mr. Funnasseri Nambi Neela- 
chandhtt Sarma edits a Sanskrit Jour- 
nal which reflects great credit on his 
Sanskrit scholarship and philanthropy. 
H. H. Vidvan Manavikramau Ettau 
Raja, the late Zamorin of Calicut, was 
a well-known poet and patron ol 
letters. 

Before bringing this subject to a 
close, It will not be out of place to 
refer to the high standard of proticiency 
in Sanskrit attained by many ol ihe 
members of the ruling, and several of 
the other aristocratic, families lu Mala- 
bar. This used to be so from very 
ancient days. 1 must not omit to 
mention here the Sanskrit Colleges and 
the Book Committees of Travancore 
and Cochin and the Malayalaui Im- 
provement Committees of Cochin, 
whicn are visible expressions of the 
profound interest which the sovereigns 
of the sister States have taken m the 
cause of Sanskrit and Malayalani. 

MALAYALAM LlTfiRATURL. 

First Period— *3100 B. C. to 100 B C. 

We have very little to say of the 
literary history of Malayalam of this 
period. Although the period itself is 
unaccountably long, we are forced to 
the necessity of getting even a glimpse 
of the language from certain religious 
songs, which to this day pious souls 
chant to propitiate their favourite gods 
and goddesses. There is no doubt 
that the Malayali nation began to lisp 
in numbers at this early period. 

Second Period — 100 B. C. to 826 A. D. 

We meet with many hymns of this 
period ; but it would be profitless to 
analyse them to get at the canons of 
prosody of those days. Strict laws 
there were none ; or, if there were, 
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they had to subserve the religious 
outpourings of the poet. 

It is a matter for congratulation to 
the Malayalistbat wc sea the beginning 
of Malayalam Prose Literature as early 
as A. D. 200. For, I hold that prose 
is an essential ingredient in the advance 
of civilization. The deeds granted to 
the Jews and the Syrian Christian.s by 
contemporary kings are written in 
prose ; so also the Court Chronicles of 
those days. 

Third Period— 825 A. D. to 1425. A. D. 

Many songs were, composed at this 
period tor the peojile to sing when 
they were engaged in worshif), when 
they planted and wlien they reaped. 
Some of them are very popular even 
in these days, as also are certain ballads 
produced during this period. Of these 
the most p )j)ular are those that sing of 
the deeds nf dMntcholi Kimhi Otherian. 
Kiinhi Othenan was a Nayar, which is 
the common af>pellatioti of the ordi- 
nary middle class Hindu of Malabar. 
Nayars, it may bo said parenthetically, 
form the major portion of the popu- 
lation of Ivoralam. Othonan was a 
man of line physique and skilled in 
the use of arms. He went aboub 
redressing wrongs and helping fallen 
humanity. He was a Robin Hood 
7 fiifius his plundering propensities. He 
is said t) have md with death by a 
treacherous shot. 

d’he history of the Ma^ayalam 
language, o!>serveH a writer, (commen- 
ces, if inscriptions on copper and stone 
are omitted, with the 
the oldest Malayalam poom ex- 
tant. Composed as ii was.hefore the 
Sanskrit aljihabot ( MulujaU (rrantha 
characters) came • into existence^ 
it is d 0 .serving of notice, as it exhibits 
the earliest phase of the alpfiahd, 
probably very many centuries beforts 
the Portuguese. This Hani irJi u dtim 
is the work of 'i Maharajah ol ira- 
vancore wfio lived in the thirteenth 
century. Fhe saertid history of Rama 
and Seetha has been from very early 
times, a favourite theme with the 
Malayali poets, it has lent itself to 
diverse ways of treatment. Another 
work of about the same period which 
deserves more than a passing mention 
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is utso on the same sabject. Eannaasa 
Panicker’s Udm&yanam is a composi- 
tion of no mean merit. From its anti- 
quity and the sacredness of its subject, 
it has won an everlasting renown. 
This work follows Valmeeki-Raina- 
yanam, some of the verses being prac- 
tically literal renderings of Valmeeki’s 
immortal work. 

During this period, many Nambud- 
ris distinguished themselves by their 
works on Astrology, Architecture, 
Ethics, Grammar and a host of other 
subjects. But at present only a sort of 
antiquarian interest attaches to their 
works, some of which we know only 
by their names. 

Fourth period— 1425 A. 0 to 1795 A. D. 

Cherusseri Nambudri, the Morning 
Star of Malayalam song, lived at the 
beginning of this epoch. It was a 
fortunate day for Keralam when one 
of the Nambudris, a class of people 
who then professed to dislike the 
Malayalam tongue, began to compose 
in that language. But this is the least 
important recommendation for Kri- 
shnagatha for our acceptance. For, 
the work considered even on other 
grounds, has scarcely been surpassed 
by similar writings of subsequent days. 
It has raised the status of the Malaya- 
lam language. The poet had a keen 
eye for beauty and knew how to 
express it in words that catch the 
fancy and touch the heart of man. It 
is a monumental piece of work and has 
rightly raised its author to that “kingly 
breed who starry diadems attain.’’ 

It should have been stated 
before this that almost all the poetical 
pieces of Malayalam are written in 
what is called Mantprait&lam, which 
means a string of gems and corals. It 
receives its name from being composed 
in a mixture of Malayalam and Sans- 
krit words. The addition, here and 
there, of common Sanskrit words only 
gives grace and majesty to Malayalam 
which would otherwise be bald. It is, 
therefore, to be understood that there 
is nothing of the Babylonish dialect 
about Manipruvdhim, The metres of 
the Malayalam sldkams are the same as 
those of the Sanskrit ones ; and those 
that are peculiar to the language, as in 


the case of the famous works of Tunjan 
and Kunjan, are known and distin- 
guished by their MUtrai. (A Udtra 
means a prosodial or syllabic instant, 
the time required to pronounce a short 
vowel.) 

Kathakali or the Malayalam Drama 
is one of the most intensely national 
departments of our Literature. These 
dramas are composed of songs, the 
stage directions and the passages 
explanatory of the story being written 
in verses in Sanskrit metre. ’The epi- 
sodes of the Hdmdyan itn and the 
Mahdbhdratam generally form the 
subject of these dramas. The verses 
simply connect the incidents of the 
story, while the songs represent the 
dialogues of the characters of the 
play. The actors, representing the 
several personages, generally paint 
their faces and dress themselves up in 
a showy fashion. 

They, by means of appropriate 
gestures, convey to the audience the 
me.ming of the prose portions whan 
they are sung to the accompaniment of 
the beating of drums and other instru- 
ments. No doubt some of these pieces 
when sung by clever singers, without 
the accompaniments of the discordant 
sounds of drums and metal gongs, 
bring with them such charm and 
inexpressible delight to the hearer as 
may 

* Dissolve one into ecstasies 

Or bring all Heaven before one’s 
eyes. ’ 

But as at present performed, these 
dramas serve no purpose whatever. 
Speaking generally, there is consider- 
able dissatisfaction prevalent among 
the English-educated Malayalis towards 
this institution of Kathakali. It is high 
time, they say, either to meod or to 
end it. 

The poet who invented this sort of 
composition was a Baja of the Eottara- 
kara family of Travancore. The subjects' 
of his dramas are the episodes of the 
Hdmdyanam. There is a tradition con- 
nected with the origin of Kathakali. 
The then .Zamorin of Calicut, for some 
reason or other, refused to send his 
troupe of artists to the southern parts 
to enact Krishnandttam. The inven- 
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tor of Kathak-tU :]gtoi.nc9d bis first 
work to make light of the deoisioh of 
his northern cotopeer, and oalM 
BdmanUttam, in contradistinction to 
Krishnandttam, .the subject of his 
pieces being taken from the Rdmdya* 
now. 

The one name that shines forth with 
exceptional splendour in the literary 
firmament of Keralam is that of Tunja- 
thu Bamanqjan Eluthachan, a man of' 
the Nayar caste. “ The Numboori 
Brahmans envied his genius and learn- 
ing and are said to have seduced him 
by the arts of sorcery into the habit of 
inebriety, wishing to overshadow the 
mental p >wer3 which they feared. The 
poet, however, triumphed over the 
habit, though he could not abandon it, 
and in revenge against those whom he 
considered to be the cause of his de- 
basement, opposed himself openly to the 
prejudices and intolerance of the Brah- 
mans. The mode of vengeance which 
he chose was the exaltation of the Mala- 
yalam tongue, declaring it as his inten- 
tion to raise it to an equality with the 
sacred language of the God and the 
Bishis. In the prosecution of this 
purpose he enriched the Malayalam 
language with the translations of the 
Rdmdyanam, the Mahdbhdratam and 
the Bhdgavatam.' These are called 
Kilipdttus (parrot-songs) of Elutha- 
chan, who was the first to intro- 
duce this sort of composition into the 
Malayalam language. They receive 
this name from the introductory invoca- 
tion to the bird of the Goddess of learn- 
ing which these works contain. Of him 
and his works, we can only speak with 
reverential admiration. His works are 
even now considered models for imita- 
tion. Not a page is there in his works 
which does not contain passages, glow- 
ing with religious eloquence or gleim- 
ing with worldly wisdom, which lend 
themselves at once to citation and 
repetition. He was an intensely reli- 
gious man, and his prayers to and praises 
of the Supreme God, in which his 
works abound, have never failed to 
the sympathetic thrill of religious en- 
thusiasm in the mind of him who reads 
or sings them. He has spent the rare 
gifts of a genius in his ^renous service 



to devflte hi> Iftngnage and to proolattti 
tio tt# ib kiew words, * the mighty hopes 
t^at make ns men ’ ; and therefore, it is 
itot .too mnch to say that his name shall 
he ' ah echo and a light onto eternity ’ 

Ete has written many works besides 
the three already referred to. He had 
many disciples, who too have composed 
nnmerons works, some of which are of 
lasting merit. In this connexion, 
reference must be made to the name of 
Elnvathn Nanukkntti Menon of 
Obittur who, by his translation of 
Ekademm, has shown how much he 
has imbibed of the literary spirit and 
religions fervour of hie great fore-run- 
ner Eluthachan. 

Kerala Varma Baja of North Kotta- 
yam is the author of Rdm&yanam and 
and VairSffyaehandrodayam. The 
brother of this Baja was also a gifted 
member of the literary hierarchy. He 
has written four Kathakalies. Some 
portions of these are incomparable for 
their sublimity. He was a great poet 
and grammarian. 

The name of Malamangalom Nam* 
budri was previously mentioned in 
connection with his Bhdnam. He 
deserves this second reference for his 
work, BhdftMnaiihadka Champu, In 
the world of literature, he is a great 
man indeed. His description of the 
wailings and wanderings of Damayanti 
after she was deserted by Nala calls 
for special mention here. He has an 
amazing power of expression. But he 
is very monotonous in his verse 
and prose and is not free from 
the prevailing defect of many Malayali 
poets, of using an unnecessarily large 
number of Sanskrit words in his Mala- 
yalam works. Melpattoor Narayana 
Bhattathiri, already referred to, has 
written some works in Malayalam also. 

Every schoolboy knows at least one 
or two Kidkams of Chelappuram Nam- 
budri and Punam Nambudri, and he is 
never tired of repeating them. 

Certain Nambudris who bad, in 
ancient times, suffered social degrada- 
tion, formed themselves into a separate 
caste called Cbakkiyars. Their duty 
was to tell Panranik stories in an 
hupressive way to the people who 
aesembied to hear them. “ They recite 
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sabred legends before large audienoes ; 
they amuse and entertain their hearers 
by their wit, or move them to laughter 
or to tears by their eloquence ; and 
they thus teach the public in the tradi- 
tions of the past, and preserve from age 
to age the literary heritage of the 
nation.” In doing so, they are permit- 
ted to make the defects and bad traits 
of the community the butt of their 
sarcasm and satire, which oftentimes 
operate as a healthy corrective. Their 
women, Nangyars, sit by their side and 
beat two metal gongs, while the Narabi- 
yar helps them in the play by beating 
a big drum. A certain Chakkiyar 
made a Narnbiyar the object of much 
clumsy ridicule for not doing his duty 
properly. The latter retorted upon the 
Chakkiyar in a singular way. The 
next day just when he began his per- 
formance, the Narnbiyar, in an adjoin- 
ing place, produced another piece 
which attracted such a large crowd 
that the Chakkiyar was left alone. 
The Narnbiyar was no other than 
Kalakkath Kunjan Narnbiyar and the 
work that he performed was a ThullaL 
“ Indignation maketh verse ” it is said ; 
and the proverb has come to be true. 
Thullals, literally dances, are sung to 
the accompaniment of music, panto- 
mime and dancing. There are three 
/classes of Thullah : Oatlaii, Seefhan- 
kan and Parayan ; but, as the poems 
of the first class predominate, the 
^ poems of the other classes are also 
termed Oattans, They are based mostly 
on theepisodes of the Bhdratam and the 
. Hdmdyanavt. Oattan ThullaJ, as the 
> name indicates running), con- 

sists of a variety of rapid metres well- 
suited for amusing narratives. The 
pure Oattan is more vigorous than 
Heethnnkan, while the Parayan is the 
best suited for pathetic style. Nala- 
charitam and Riratham are instances 
of the first class; Kalyanamugandhicam 
is an example of the second set, while 
Gajmdramdksham and SabhdpmvTmm 
form instances of the third sort of 
Thulluh. All these Thullals are the 
works of the Narnbiyar who in^^ented 
this sort of composition. Besides fifty 
or sixty Thullah, he has composed 
nine Malayalapi dramas. Panchathan- 
tram, Sri Krishna Charitam, Pa thin- 
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ndlnvrithnn, parrot-songs and poems 
in different kinds gf metres. 

From the wide extent of his literary 
activity, it should not bo supposed that 
his works have suffered in quality. 
Kunjan Narnbiyar is second only to 
Tunjath Eluthachan. Those who have 
not read the works of these authors 
and carefully collated the rules which 
they have laid down in their composi- 
tions are considered to he incompetent 
to speak with any authority on Mala- 
yalam .Literature. 

Patricians and plebians alike joined 
to do honour to Kunjan Narnbiyar. 
He was under the special patronage of 
the Maharajah who began to adorn the 
throne of Travancore in the year 
1758, A. D. and who, besides being a 
man of letters, greatly encouraged 
literary men of all pirts of Malabar. 

There is a strong indivi luality about 
his works. From any collection of 
quotations, his lines could be easily 
picked out. The cadences of the verses 
are perfect. His verses flow with a 
grace and elegance that are charming 
indeed ; now and then, they are spirited ; 
at other times they rise to an indignant 
and dignified eloquence; and here and 
there, are found passages of keen 
sarcasm. His works are strewn with 
jewels that will sparkle for ever. 

He was tlie cjensor of the age. He 
had a profound scorn for humbug and 
sham ; and against all such things he 
has directed his biting epigrams. He 
loved Malaya! is and therefore wished 
to direct them in the way that they 
should go. Kunjan Narnbiyar was 
nothing if not humorous His humour, 
warm and all-embracing. “ bathed bis 
ideas in a genial and abiding light.” 

The only other name of this period 
that I wish to refer to is that of Unnayi 
Warrier who made himself famous by 
his Naliicharltam Kathakali, 

The Fifth OP the Modern Period— 
From A.D. 1795. 

In writing of this epoch it ie not 
my intention to refer to the names of 
the several writers; they and their 
works are legion. In the case of living 
writers, I am alive to the perils of 
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selection and exclusion, and to the 
difficulty of giving estimates of works 
yet unfinished. I shall simply point 
out some of the manifold lorcos that 
have been at work since the advent of 
the English rule to improve and to 
develop the Malayalatu language, and, 
in this connection, I /nay, now and 
then, say a word or tw(; of those who 
have been foremost in originating or 
directing such foj ces for the good of 
Malabar. To attempt anything more 
than this would he impossible. 

The year 17U5 saw the establishment 
of the English supremacy in Malabar, 
With the commencement of the wise 
and able rule of the civilized nation, 
the Malayalis began to enjoy, with but 
few exceptions, uninterrupted peace 
and prosperity. It is not, therefore, 
strange that we see a vigorous impetus 
given, at this period, to the growth of 
the Maiayalam Literature. 

The Christian missionaries were 
the first to enter the field, and their 
schools and printing presses have 
contributed not a little to the develop- 
ment of the language and the litera- 
ture of Keralam. The first printing 
press in India was established on the 
Malabar Coast by Christian mission- 
aries. The dictionaries and grammars 
which they have made to aid tho.se 
engaged in studying this language, dis- 
play an amount of labour, research and 
erudition that is simply marvellous. 
And even where they have gone wrong, 
they had done so not ])ecause they 
lacked care or diligence, but because 
they have not been able to rightly in- 
terpret the spirit of the language. In 
this connection, the late Rev. Gund- 
herl’s name comes prominently to my 
mind. Whatever may be the defects 
of his Malaifaliim Grammar, it is a 
veritable store house of information ; 
while his dictionary of the Maiayalam 
language is a monument of his intelli- 
gence and perseverance. It is no 
matter for surprise that the Malayalis 
venerate the name of the man who 
spent the best years of a long and 
laborious life to discover and develop 
the resources of their mother-tongue. 
Malayali scholars like Tachu Mootba- 
thuandKovunni Nedungadi have imi- 
tated his example and have produced 


each a capital work on the grammar of 
the Maiayalam language. But the 
best of the existing works on the sub- 
ject is Kerala pdnineeyam by Mr. A.R, 
Rajaraja Varma. He is a great Sans- 
krit scholar, a sound logician, and a 
profound glossologist and his book, **ia 
spite of its errors both of omission and 
commission, generally satisfies the 
criterion of a good scientific grammar.” 
Before I leave this subject, I think it 
proper to mention the name of Govinda 
Pillai, the author of the History of 
Maiayalam Literature^ The amount 
of patience and perseverance he has 
shown in collecting and arranging the 
materials comprised in his work is 
marvellous, remembering that people 
in these parts, like the proverbial dog 
in the manger, generally refuse to give 
up any manuscript in their possession. 

The inauguration of a system of 
University education, such as at present 
obtains in this Presidency, has led to 
important results, lu the curriculum 
of studies for the different examinations 
the University has given a place to the 
several vernaculars of the Presidency. 
Thus the Malayalis who are trained in 
English schools not only imbibe Wes- 
tern modes of thought, but are also 
intelligently instructed in the Malaya- 
1am language. These Malayalis, in 
their turn, begin to publish old and 
useful books, to produce new ones and 
to translate into Maiayalam the import- 
ant works of English master-minds, 
as also to disseminate the seeds of 
education throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. Women also 
have begun, as of old, to occupy their 
proper place in society. In every 
nook and corner of Kera am, one meets 
with girls’ schools. Many young ladies 
of respectable families possess every 
desirable accomplishment. There are 
many ladies in Malabar who are cele- 
brated for their Sanskrit scholarship 
or for their systematic knowledge of 
the science of music. Nor are women 
authors wanting in the country. The 
names of Manorama Thampuratti, 
Eutti Eunhi Thamkachi, Todtakadt 
Ikkavu Amma, Taravath Ammalu 
Amma and T.C. Kalyani Amma are 
only a few out of hundreds of talented 
authoresses still unknown to fame. 
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Princes have not i^n slow 
recognise the changed ogoditipiis of the 
times The names of Bam^ Varma 
Maharajah and his brother will he 
honoured by posterity as the patrons 
of Maiayalam Literature, at the time of 
its revival. The name of the latter has 
already been immortalised in Vis$agka 
Vijayam, a Kavyam in Sanskrit, by 
H. H. Kerala Varma, Valia Koii 
Thampuran of Travancore. 

This Koil Thampuran was the first 
to translate a Sanskrit dramatic work 
into Maiayalam. His translation of 
Scikunthalam is not free from faults, 
and no one was readier to own them 
than the translator himself. It is, 
however, a true rendering of the 
original. Its popularity is un- 
questioned ; and it has reached several 
editions, an honour paid only to one or 
two recent works in Maiayalam. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the effect of 
this work as a guide and as a stimulant. 
Since 1881, the year in which Bhasha 
Sakunthalam was published, up to the 
present, no less than four score dramas 
have seen the light of day. 

A work .of his Mayura Sandesam, 
by the beauty of its sentiments, the 
molody of its verse and the intensity 
of feeling to which it gives expression, 
has reached the high-water mark of 
Maiayalam poetry. It is after the 
Cloud Messenger of Kalidasa. But the 
Valia Koil Thampuran has one distinct 
advantage over the hard of Ujjayini. In 
Megha Data of Kalidasa, only shaped 
what his imagination bodied forth ; 
while the thoughts of the Pea*cock 
Messenger are those that have passed 
through the crucible of our poet’s 
experience. Even in the case of this 
poem, as in the case of the former 
work of his, critics are not wanting 
who think that the language of the 
poem is a great deal too Sanskritic. 
Banskrit or not Sanskrit, ‘it is poetry, 
and magnificent poetry, from the first 
line to the last, poetry such as there is 
not, perhaps, more than a small volume- 
full in all languages.’ 

As President of the Vernacular 
Text-book Committee of Travancore, 
he did yeoman’s service to the cause of 
Maiayalam literature. His Akbar, one 



^ beat prose works in Malayalam, 
is published under the anspices of this 
Committee. He was also President 
of the Bh&sh& Pdshini Sabha, a society 
avowed objeot is the encoarage* 
ment and development of the language 
and literature of Malabar. 

He was to a certain extent instru- 
mental in giving a healthy tone to 
prose literature, and writers are 
beginning to understand the imperative 
necessity that there is for prose 
compositions as well to follow certain 
definite rules. 

His unique devotion to literature 
was recognised by Her Majesty’s 
Government, by the local University 
and by learned Societies in England. 
But, alas ! the warder is silent on the 
Hill. Let os hope, however, that the 
beaoonligbts he has lighted will be 
kept up undimmed by his admiring 
and gt-atefal followers. 

The work of translation started by 
Valia Koil Thampuran has been taken 
up by Messrs. Chathukutti Mannadiar, 
Kunhikuttan Thampuran, A. B. Baja- 
raja Varma, VallatholNarayanaMenon, 
Eundur Narayana Menon, Kottarathil 
Sankunni and others. Mr. Mannadiar 
was a veteran in the art of translation, 
and his Dthara. Bdma Charitham, 
Hala$ya Mahatmyam and Janakee- 
parinayam display the rare abilities he 
possessed as a translator and poet. 
Mr. Eunhi Kudtan Thampuran was 
a voluminous writer. To him it was 
not a difficult matter to render into 
Malayalam verse the whole of Mahd 
Bhdratham. No less than eight dra- 
mas are to be put down to his credit, 
not to speak of his other original 
works and metrical translations. 
There was an ease and facility about 
his making verses which was pheno- 
menal. No doubt, this ease which he 
possessed brought with it a corres- 
ponding degree of carelessness. But 
it must be said about him that he was 
ever ready to further the cause of 
Malayalam literature, worked very 
hard to raise it to a high level, and 
left behind him a record of work, 
which any one may feel proud of. 

Mr. Sankunni is incapable of ap- 
.proaching Thampuran in poetical 
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skill or in point of literary ability. 
But he is more careful, more metho- 
dical than was his friend. His trans- 
lation of Yikrama and Urvasi is 
better than that of Kunhi Kudtan 
Thampuran. His most popular work 
is an original drama called Kuehelago~ 
palnm. The periodicals of the present 
day are greatly indebted to the racy, 
graceful prose compositions of Mr. 
Sankunni. 

Of Mr. Bajaraja Varma’s name 
mention has been made more than 
once. This reference is due to his 
translations of Sakunihalum, Kumara 
Sambliavam and Megha Dutha of Kali- 
dasa. His style is finished, and his 
language must have delighted those 
who have been protesting against the 
tendency of sanskritising Malayalam. 
He is, like his illustrious uncle, ever 
ready to give a helping hand to those 
who are straggling for the cause of 
literature. His scholarly editions of 
Nalacharitham, Sakunthalam and 
Mayura Sandesam are assets of no 
mean value to the wealth of Malayalam 
literature; while his Kerala Paninee- 
yam, Bhaeha Bhushanam, Sahithya 
Sahyam and Vrutha Manjari light up 
the roads and lighten the work of 
aspirants to literary fame, besides 
cleansing Malayalam literature of 
much that is of a pernicious nature. 

Mr. Yallathol Narayana Menon is 
a promising poet who has shown by 
bis metrical rendering of Valmiki’s 
hamdyanam into Malayalam, and by 
hi.s Chithra Yogam, a Mahdkdnya in 
Malayalam, that he possesses scholar- 
ship and poetical skill of a very high 
order of merit. Mr. Kundur Narayana 
Menon’s translations of Kalidasa’s 
Bag h uvamsam, Kumaraeambhavam 
and Malavikagnimithra entitle him to 
a niche in the temple of fame. 

Messrs. Kerala Yarma Thampuran 
and Ullur Parameswara Iyer have 
composed a Maha Kavya each, called 
Bugmdngada Charitham and Umd 
Kiralam, respectively. Although there 
are persons who criticise the works as 
difficult, and as containing an admix- 
ture of the Sanskrit element in them 
to an undesirable extent, yet all are 
agreed that, but for these, they are 
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brilliant produetiuns that fully sustain 
the poetical ability of these two pro- 
found scholars. 

Mr. Kochunni Thampuran of Kod- 
ungallore is one of the best poets of 
the day. His vast and varied learning, 
bis retentive memory, bis poetic talent 
and bis cultured tastes arc toi)ics of 
constant conversation among those who 
know this prince. His Kaiyani is the 
first original dramatic composition in 
Malayalam. It portrays the Malayali 
society of the present day and indicates 
tbe spirit of the times. He is the 
author of some other dramas and 
several works both in Sanskrit and 
Malayalam. Though he is a great poet 
and has produced many slokams of 
surpassing beauty, yet his dramas are 
not of a high order of merit But 
every Malayali will gratefully acknow- 
ledge that he is one of those few who 
by precept and example have improved 
the tone of the Malayalam poetical 
literature of the day 

Vemnani Nambudripads, father and 
son, and Bavi Varma Baja belonged 
in their time to the band referred 
to in the last sentence. It is impossible 
for any Malayali to speak of these 
without' rapture. Some of their slo- 
kavis, the most captivating productions 
of Malayalam poetry, have shown the 
capabilities of Malayalam, and have 
won for these poets a sovereign station 
in the history of Malayalam literature. 
Nadnwatb Atchen Namburi was an- 
other of this set. The religious fervour 
and the homely beauty of his poems 
have not failed to appeal to all classes 
of the people of Malabar. Before I 
close this part of the sketch, I wish to 
refer to tbe names of Messrs. K. C. 
Kesava Pillai, Kaviyur Baman Nam- 
biyar, N. Kama Kurup, Vuravoor Samu 
Menon, C. Govindan Elayadam, Oduvil 
Kunhikrishna Menon, Bankaran Kudti 
Menon, Kumaran Asan and Karuppan. 
The works of Mr. Kesava Pillai show 
that he was a scholar and poet. His 
drama Bdghava Mndhnvam is a meri- 
torious work, while his Hha/thd Hard- 
yaneeyam and his rendering of Angala 
Sdmrajyam are marvels from the pen 
of such a young poet as Mr. Pillai 
then was. His Kerala Varma Vildsam, 
a Kdoyam on the life of the author 
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of Mayura Sandesain, reflects great 
credit on bis Sanskrit scholarship. 
Kaviyoor Baman Nambiyar was a 
very bright, promising young poet. 
But cruel fate did not permit him 
to live long. He has rendered 
Malamangala Bhanam, Subhadra~ 
dhanaujat/am and Sri Krishna Vilasam 
into Malayalam. These fruits of his, 
though ‘ gathered ere their prime ’ 
were not wanting in the (juickness and 
sweetness which come of years. 

Chittur Varavoor Samu Menon is a 
rising poet who hails from the land of 
Elutbachan. His Yogaoasishtam and 
A Ibhutharamayanam bid fair to become 
popular works in Malabar. 

Mr. Elayadam’s metrical version of 
Tempest and Chandraham in Malaya- 
lam are excellent. The simplicity of 
his language and the purity of his 
diction are (|aite in keeping with the 
saintliness of bis character. The Odu 
brothers, Messrs. Kunhikrishna Menon 
and Bankarankutti Menon, are really 
endowed with high poetical faculty 
and arc fast coming up to the front. 1 
wish it were possible for me to write in 
detail of Punam, Chelappuram and 
Edappatticad among the dead, and of 
Oravankara Raja ♦among the living. 
But J have not come across any 
published works of these poets. 1 am 
afraid, therefore, that their claim on 
posterity w'ill rest on a few fugitive 
slokams which, from their surpassing 
beauty, are fondly preserved by their 
grateful countrymen. 

When Rama Kurup wrote his Chakee 
Ckankarum, there were coming into 
print so many dramas and poems which 
were driven and unmitigated trash, not 
worth the paper and ink spent on them. 
But the satirical bits and withering 
sarcasm of Rama £ur up’s burlesque put 
an end to that ‘ hopeless bog of poesi- 
less verse.’ 

Mr. C. Anthappayi, ii.a., a prose- 
writer of some eminence and the author 
of a few books, also contributed his 
vitriolic ridicule to parch up these 
poesiless swamps. 

Proae flotion. 

Another department of literature 
that'is beginning to be cultivated is 
prose fiction. Mr. ’r. M. Appn 


Nedungadi’s Kundalatha led the way. 
In form and finish it has reached a 
high level. But the novel that first 
attracted thousands of readers was the 
late Mr. Chandu Menon’s Indulekha. 
It is a society novel and treats of the 
upper ten, their fashions and frivolities. 
There is a firmness in his handling his* 
tory. His racy diction and his grace- 
ful humour mark him out as the 
Thackeray of Malayalam literature, 
in his Indulekha and in his unfinished 
Sarada he has bit off certain charac’ers 
with wonderful accuracy, and his Suri 
Namboori, Vythie Patter, Panchu 
Menon and others will live as long as 
our literature lasts. 

Marthanda Varma of Mr. C. V. 
Raman Pillai, has revivified a forgotten 
chapter of Travanoore history. It 
enchains the attention of the reader 
from the first line to the last There 
is life in his story, his persons and his 
dialogues. His characters have the 
variety, as they hare the truth of 
history. It is one of the most brilliant 
things of its kind and will hold its 
own with any historical novel of any 
other country. 

Solentific literature. 

History, biography, science and 
critical studies are successfully trying 
to have their voices heard in Keralam. 
Malayalam can now boast of a few 
books on the first three subjects ; 
while the beginnings of the last can be 
met with in the periodicals of the day. 
Except a few works by Christian 
Missionaries, which, from their quaint 
phraseology, are of little or no practical 
value at the present day, Mr. Erishnan 
Pandalaya’s translation of Sir H' 
Roscoe’s Primer on Chemistry may be 
said to be an epoch-marking book. 
Others have followed him, notably 
Mr. M. Rajaraja Varma, with a primer 
on Physical Geography, and Mr. M. 
Udaya Varma with his Malayalam 
rendering of Professor Huxley’s Intro- 
ductory Primer. Dr. Kunjan Pillai’s' 
books on Agriculture are highly useful 
additions to the scientific literature of 
our language. The publication of a 
glossary of scientific terms which is 
shaping itself in the haads of Mr A. 
B. Rajaraja Varma will sorely give a 
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fair start to Physical Science in Mala* 
bar. 

Milloaophleal literature. 

Many works in the range of Malaya* 
lam literature notably the great epics, 
contain gems of philosophical thought 
pure and serene. The brochure on 
Adoaita Philosophy from the pen of 
H. H. Kerala Varma, the late Eelaya 
Raja of Cochin, and the learned 
translations of the Bhagaoat Oita by 
Messrs. A. Govinda Pillai, Daiiiodaran 
Kartha and T. V. Ananthan Nair 
will, I daresay, give a proper setting 
to the above, so as to eohance their 
value and to induce Malayalis to 
venture to still higher planes in search 
after the purest and the most precious 
jewel of all. H. H. Kerala Varma of 
Cochin was a Sanskrit logician among 
princes and a price among San* 
skrit logicians, and kept pace with 
the erudition and scholarship of his 
illustrious brother who till recently 
filled the throne of Cochin. 

In this connection, the scholarly 
edition of Bhogavat Oita by Mr. V. K. 
Kunjan Menon and his translations of 
Karma Yoga, Bhakthi Yoga of Swami 
Vivekananda deserve more than a 
passing reference. Being a very reli- 
gious man himself, he has imparted 
something of his enthusiasm to his 
works, while his skill at graceful 
translation stands unquestioned. He 
has also enriched Malayalam by his 
translations of the Cochin State 
Manual and a part of Herbert Spencer’s 
brochure on education. 

Mr. P. K. Narayana Pillay’s papers 
on Kunjan Nambiar and Cherusseri’s 
Krishnagatha, and his collection of 
essays on kindred subjects, called 
Prasanga Tarangini, form a substantial 
contribution to critical literature in 
the Malayalam language. 

I would fail in a pleasing duty, were 
I to omit the names of those who play 
the not very ambitiou.s but by no 
means insignificant role of text*book 
writers. Messrs. A. B, Rajaraja 
Varma, Seshagiri Prabhu, M. Erish* 
nan, Joseph Muliyil and others have 
written several useful books in 
Malayalam which are being taught in 
several schools in Malabar. 
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Periodioal Literature. 

NewepaperB and Magazines have 
breathed fresh life into the literature 
of the land. They have introduced 
a large race of literary men to 
the public. By their well-timed and 
Judicious criticism, they have arrested 
the growth of poisonous and epheme* 
ral literature and facilitated the 
production of much that is healthy 
and vigorous. Many of the papers 
and magazines are conducted with 
honesty, devotion and ability, while a 
few exist more to parade the passions 
and prejudices of ill-advised partisans 
and to gain notoriety by constant 
appearance in law-courts than for the 
political, social or literary advancement 
of the country. It is indeed a matter 
for regret that journals of this class are 
on the increase which, no doubt, points 
to the prurient taste of a certain 
section of the reading public, that 
stands very much in need of some 
drastic remedy. 

When speaking of newspapers, the 
one name that suggests itself to my 
mind is that of Mr. Kunhi Raman Na- 
yanar. He was one of the best 
Malayalam newspaper correspondents. 
His chaste diction and his humour 
invest his writings with an indefin- 
able charm. If only he had cared, he 
could easily have left an undying name 
in the journalistic history of his 
country. 

The first Malayalam Magazine was 
Vidya Vilasini, It made its name as 
the medium of publication of Bhasha 
i^akunthalam. It closed its career 
after a fitful life of a few years. Then 
came Vidya Vinoditii, under Mr. 
<3 Atchyutha Menon. It soon became 
a power in the laud. To gain a public 
audience even great poets availed 
themselves of Vidya Vinodini, while 
young writers of talent and genius 
served their apprenticeship under Mr. 
Menon. Mr. Atchyutha Menon is a 
great writer indeed, and has struck the 
lyre of prose in many of its infinite 
notes. Wit and beauty, reason and 
grace, all are sweetly blended in his 
inimitable articles. His reviews of 
several works are real gems of prose. 
It is a pity he hm left oflf the literary 
walks of life and is refusing to return 


to them in spite of the repeated requests 
of even his friends. 

Vidya Vinodini also had its day and 
^ ceased to be. Its place was next filled 
up by Hasika Ranjini a monthly own- 
ed and conducted by H. H. Rama 
Varma, the 9th Prince of Cochin. It 
. speaks volumes in favour of this young 
prince that he, despising a life of 
learned laziness, should love to live 
laborious days for the benefit of his 
country and its literature. He is the 
Managing Director of the Mangalo- 
dayam Company with its printing 
establishment. He is on the board of 
management of the society to promote 
the Indian Medical Science, and to 
make it useful and easily available to 
the public of Malabar. He is the 
President of the Sahithya Samajam, 
and a member of the Malayalam 
Improvement Committee appointed by 
the Cochin Government. In spite of 
all these onerous duties be finds time 
to cultivate the muses too. For he is 
a poet, scholar and graceful prose- 
writer. 

Bhdshd Poshini is the name of the 
monthly c )nducteJ by the society of 
the same name. The late Mr K I. 
Verghese Mappillai, its first editor, was 
a man with a many-sided activity. He 
was a poet, and the secretary of 
an educational institution and of several 
societies and trading concerns. His 
capacity for taking pains was so won- 
derful that nothing produced by him 
or placed under him suSered for want 
of attention. His Abraya Kutti is a 
meritorious work. His contributions 
to periodical literature are marked by 
vigour and breadth of view. He worked 
year in and year out for the Mar 
Dionysius Seminary at Kottayaiu ; he 
was the life and soul of the Bhisha 
Poshini Sabha, In fine, he was a man 
with a heart to do good to his fellow- 
men ; and after his light and might he 
did it admirably well. 

Kaocimdayam was published by the 
late Elaya Raja of Kadathanad. It 
was mainly devoted to the publication 
of poetical compositions. It was the 
medium of publication of a great 
number of very useful works. 
H. H. Udaya Varma maintained the 
high traditions of his anotent family. 


Himself a literary man he never failed 
to encourage men of letters. 

Vyamhilra chinthdmani, a monthijr 
devoted to law, Dhafivanthari to modi** 
cine, Lakshmit)ildsam to agriculturBi 
commerce and industry and Kamnm 
Kaumudi to poems, are doing very 
useful work. Messrs. Manavikraman 
Kaja, Krishna Varior and Sankunni 
Varier are making their beneficent 
presence felt not only at Kottakal but 
throughout the whole of Keralam. 
Their varied activities take in not only 
literature, but also medicine and econo- 
mics. Another magazine, was, 

for some time, jiroininontly before tha 
public. It was edited by Mrs. Hama-^ 
krishna Pillai, u.A , Mrs. 0. Uamunni 
Menon and Mrs. T. K. Krishna Menon, 
M li. A. s., and gave instruction and 
amusement to those ladies who could 
read and understand Malayalam. 

Lakstwu Bhat, like the defunct 
Saradat is conducted in the interests of 
the ladies of Malabar. It is a good 
monthly and is edited with tact and 
skill. Kerala Kesari is a recent ven- 
ture in the journalistic field. I t is edit- 
ed by Mr. Kunhunni Atchen, a young, 
enthusiastic poet of recognised ability, 
He has ' done into Malayalam Mtilia- 
veerx Charithani and Sukra NeeflU. 
Mr. G. Rama Menon’s educational 
magazine, named the Teacher^ is surely 
entitled to weight, and, when properly 
developed, is destined to become a 
force in the land. Mr K. Ramakrishna 
Pillai is responsible for Atma Boshiai. 
He and his devoted wife, the second 
lady graduate from the Nair commu- 
nity, have liberally contributed to the 
wealth of Malayalam letorature. And, 
but for the inditierent health of the one 
and the attendant cares and anxieties 
of the other, the harvest would have 
been far better, both in quality and in 
quantity. 

I shall now close this somewhat de- 
sultory paper. I have spoken of the dim 
beginnings of Malayalam Literature, 
of the clouds that overcast it for a time 
and of tlie efifulgence ol brilliant eons- 
tellations that followed the darkness. 
The future is with us f3y arduoite 
work and with patriotic zeal, it rest® 
with the sons of Malabar to hasten tli^ 
advent of a glorious future. We may 
in the meantime console ourselves with 
the encouraging thought that we are in 
the dawn of a great era, and in that 
daWn to be alive is veL 7 heaven. 
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One of the great blessings in abliss- 
ress world by which God’s charity and 
man’s contrivance have tried to enrich 
mankind and help to alleviate their 
sufferings, encourage hope, open their 
outlook and inspire nobility, is the 
literature which each community, 
nation and stable language, has ti^ea- 
Burod and cherished, ever since its 
members woke into knowledge, cooled 
into thought, and warmed themselves 
into imagination. Whatever the 
structure of the language, wherever 
the abode, and whatever the strength 
of the community, provided its condi- 
tions of life are not yet the most primi- 
tive, some compositions are found in 
it, which its maidens sing, its young 
men cherish, and its old men ponder 
over, with joy and with wondering 
admiration. Bo has the language 
called Kannada, and the people known 
as Kannadigas. 

The limits within which the lan- 
guage is spoken comprise Mysore, 
Ooorg, theNilgiris, Coimbatore, Salem, 
Bellary, the Southern Mahratta States, 
the western parts of the Nizams Dimi- 
nions, and Ganara. The numbers 
speaking this language are ‘ about one 
ororef 

The classical or literary dialect of 
Kannada is known as Pala-Cannada, 
while the modern, colloquial dialect 
is called Hosa-Gannada. There are 
changes of pronunciation, shiftings of 
sounds, and alterations of endings 
between the two; but otherwise they 
are the same. Gradually by the inrush 
of Sanskrit, by the progress of time, 
and the alteration of circumstances, 
the unaffected purity of the language 
has been broken up, and brought into 
being modern Kannada, which is as 
much like the antique one as the 


conglomerate imagination of the 
modern Kannadiga is like the isolate 
simplicity of his grand-grandsire. 

The letters in which the literature 
of the middle south of India is written 
is said to be derived, through that of 
the cave Inscriptions in the west of 
the peninsula, from the south Asoka 
character, and is about the same as 
that of Telugu, and reputed to have 
been carried even to Java. It be- 
longs to about 260 B.C., and being of 
Semitic origin, was brought into 
India probably about 800 B.C. 

Four stages are noted in the deve- 
lopment of the Ganarese language, 
during the last millenn ium — Aniceot, 
Mediaeval, Transitional and Modern, 
the difierenca between one another 
being mostly inflectional,, and partly 
due to the neighbouring influences. 
Ancient Ganarese is not obsolete in its 
vocabulary and inflections being still 
in vogue in current poetry. 

Ganarese vocabulary, for all abstract, 
religious, scientific and philosophical 
terms, is mainly Sanskritic. The oldest 
extent Ganarese books abound in them. 
They are either pure Sanskrit words 
with Ganarese inflections, or their per- 
versions. It was Sanskrit that gave the 
life of literature to Ganarese. Some 
Ganarese inflections are modified also 
by Telugu. Mahratti has influenced 
slightly the dialects of the northern 
country. Latterly English is strongly 
marking the conversation as well as 
the writings of contemporary Kanna- 
digas. 

The history of this literature as 
described by a recent writer, resembles 
the course of a river receiving tribu- 
taries : “During the first millennium of 
its course, it is an unmingled stream of 
Jaina thought. In the i2th century 


this is joined by the stream of Veera- 
saivism : and the two streams, like the 
Rhone and the Saone at Lyons, flow 
side by side without mingling. In the 
beginning of the 16th century these 
two are joined by a Vaishnava affluent ; 
and the united stream flows on until^ 
in the 19th century, it is broadened and 
modified by a great inrush of western 
thought. 

“ These different sections of Ganarese 
Literature differ not merely in reli- 
gious background, but also in literary 
form. Jaina works are mostly in 
Champu, half-prose, and half-verse, of 
various metres. Lingayet works are 
in either six-lined stanzas called 
‘ Shatpadi ’ or in three-lined stanzas 
called * Bagale. ’ The longer Brah- 
min works are also in the latter, these 
being alongside many lyrical compo- 
sitions set to popular airs. The modern 
period affects prose. There is also a 
form of writing called Yukshagana.” 

We deal only with literature here, 
and therefore need not bother about 
the historic occurrences of the various 
epochs. Jaina, Veerasaiva, and Vaish- 
navite races of kings ruled the country 
in their different times, and the poets 
whom they respectively fostered,, 
produced literature which could secure 
the patronage of the sectarian kings,, 
and procure the appreciation of a 
corresponding public. 

The first extant Ganarese work dates- 
to the time of Alfred the Great, whein 
between 814 and 877, a poet in the- 
Gourt of king Nripat unga of the 
Bashtrakuta dynasty wrote a book 
called Kaviraja Marga. But this was,, 
by no means, the very beginning of 
Ganarese Literature. Kaviraja 
itself names more than half a doaeiA 
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writers previous to its date, and reviews 
extracts from various others unnamed. 
Also, from the very fact that this work 
itself is one on Poetics, we can easily 
conclude that Literature had become 
an established fact before a writer rose 
to lay down its rules and to dictate its 
course. 

There are three writers whose names 
are mentioned with honour by the 
early Canarese writers known to us, 
Samantabhadra, Kaviparemashthi, 
and Pujyapada, whose Sanskrit works 
we of course know, but whose Cana- 
rese authorship we can only assume 
from the general regard paid to them 
by later literary aspirants. 

Samantabhadra was a Jain Theolo- 
gist of the second century, a dialecti- 
cian of great powers much honoured 
among his co-religionists. He is said 
to have converted Sivakoti, king of 
Kanchi, from Saivism, by working 
some miracle, and Canarese comment- 
aries on his Sanskrit works still exist, 
but of Canarese works proper from his 
pen we know none. 

Pujgapada is traced to the fifth cen- 
tury having been preceptor to a king 
of Talkad near Mysore between 482 
and 622 A.D. He was a Jain anchorite 
known to have acquired psychic 
powers, and wrote a Jaina Philosophy, 
a commentary on Panini’s Sanskrit 
Grammar called Habdctvatara, and a 
grammar of his own, called Jdinendru* 
One of his disciples — Vajranandi is 
said to have established a Tamil asso- 
ciation in Madura. 

Kaviparameshthi probably lived in 
the fourth century. More is not 
known of him. Kaviraja Marga 
refers to a Kavisvara ; and Chamun- 
daraya (978) and Nemichandra (1170) 
to a Kaviparameswaraf names synony- 
mous to Kaviparameshthi. 

Among those, of whom we are sure 
that they wrote in Canarese. the most 
notable was Srivardhadeva, whose 
work called Ghudamani, a commentary 
of 96,000 verses on the Jain Tat- 
twartha Mahasastra, has received high 
praise. An inscription of 1128 A.D., 
quotes a stanza by Dandi, the Sans- 
krit Poet of the sixth century, highly 
eulogising this author. And Bhatta* 


kalauka of 1604, refers in his great 
grammar, to this book as the greatest 
work in the language. 

Other writers mentioned in Kaviraja 
Marga were Vimala, Udaya, Nagarjuna. 
Jayabandhu, Durvinceta, and Sree 
Vijaya, as well as Guna Nandi (900) 
A.D. Durvineeta has already been men- 
tioned and is identified with the Ganga 
king between 482-522 A. D. He is 
said to have commented on Sanskrit 
Bharavi’s difficult 15th canto. 

After Kavirdja Marga, we hear of 
Gunavarma I. patronised by a Ganga 
king between 886 A D and 918 A. D. 
He was the author of Nemindtha Pa- 
rana, and also a work called SuAraka^ 

Three poets of tha 10th century were 
much in vogue, Pampa, Ponna, and 
Banna This century, forsooth, seems 
to have been pretty favourable to 
authors, and the patronage of the 
Manyakhetta and the Ganga kings. 

Pampa, known as Adi Pampa, being 
the first of that name, was born in 902 
A.D., of a Brahmin convert to Jainism. 
He was adopted by a Chalukyan king, 
and in 941 A.D. wrote two works 
which have made his name. They 
were intended to popularise Jain sacred 
and secular history, Idi Parana, or the 
story of the 1st Tirthankara, and Pam- 
pabhdrata dealing with the story of the 
Mahdbhdrata. Idi Parana is consider- 
ed supreme in point of style among all 
Canarese works The author got a 
village for his two works. 

Pampa's contemporary was Ponna 
who wrote both in Sanskrit and Cana- 
rese, favoured by the liashtrakuta king, 
Krishnaraja of Manyakheta between 
939 A, D. and 968 A. D His Santi 
Pnrdna records the story of the Kith 
Tirthankara. He wrote also another 
work, Jiudkshara Male, an acrostic 
work, in favour of the Jains. 

Banna was a bangle-selling Vaisya. 
He wrote under the patronage of the 
western Chalukya kings between 973 
A.D. and 1008 A.D. At the suggestion 
of a devout lady, he composed Ajita 
Parana, history of the second Tirthan- 
kara. 

Camundaraja, patron of Banna, was 
himself an author. He was a brave 
general, and minister to the then 


Ganga king, and the inspirer of the 
statue of Qomateswara in Sravana 
Belgola. He wrote a Parana giving 
again a prose history of the Jain saints. 
Its language gives us a clue to the 
nature of literary developments at the 
time. 

About 984, Nagavarma 1 wrote 
Chandomhudhi, a great work on Cana- 
rese prosody. He also translated 
Sanskrit Kadamhtri into Canarese, 
an I was patronised by Chamundaray as 
mentioned above. 

The invasions of the Chola kings of 
the 11th century left no time for 
peaceful literary composition After 
1079 A.D. Chandraraja, patronised by 
a Chalukyan general, wrote a short 
poem called notable for 

its extraordinary suppleness of versifi- 
cation About the same time, Naga- 
varmacharya of Balipura, a devout, 
godly man, wrote Ghandraclioodamani 
Sataka one, hundred stan;zas on renun. 
ciation. 

Between 1104 and 1141 A.D. comes 
Nagachandra or Poinpa II, in the 
Court of Vishnuvardhana. His Mai/i- 
natha Parana or story of tne 19th Jain 
saint, show.s great descriptive power. 
But more than this, his Pampa liama- 
yana gives us the Jaina version of that 
groat epic. This is the most famous 
of the versions, though we have 
several extant, Kamndendn Rama- 
yana (1275), liamakathavatara iu- 
prose by Devachandra (1797), Cha- 
mundaray a Parana (978), Dharmam- 
rita by Nayasena (1112), and also 
Nagaraja’s Punyasrava (1331). 

Contemporary with this poet in 
the Court of Dwarasamudra, were 
two others Ivanti, a woman, and 
Bajaditya. Kanti is the earliest known 
of Canarese poetesses, and her name 
means a nun. Bajaditya is remark- 
able as having reduced to verse, rules 
and problems in mathematics, mensu- 
ration, and collateral subjects. 

To the twelfth century belong Naya- 
sena, ( 1112 ), the writer of a grammar 
now extinct — and an ethical book 
DAamawri^a Nagavarma II, of 
Vengi, (1120) who wrote two noted 
Grammatical works, Kavyavalokana^ 
and Bhashabhooshana ; Brahma Siva 
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<112(i) who wrote SJitHayapariksha or 
a refutation of current creeds ; Kirti- 
varma, author of Qooaidya, a text book 
on cattle disease; Karnaparya, who 
wrote of Neminatha Parana, introdu- 
cing into it the episodes of the M aka- 
bharata; Vritta Vilasa (11150) who 
wrote Dhartna-puriksk'i, from iSans- 
krit, refuting Hindu mythology, and 
Durgasituha (11 lo) who held some 
ollice under Ghalukyan Jagadekamalla, 
and wrotrj J‘aiich itantru, a moral 
fable book, based ou the Sanskrit of 
Gimadhya. 

About 1100 A.D. tliere rose a de- 
mogogua Saivite reformer, who is 
known as the founder of Lingayatism, 
a faith which is professed by persons 
in parts of Mysore, Hubli, and Dhar- 
war. Jlasava was very important in 
the Kolachurya Court in the last ipiar- 
ter of the century, and with his ne- 
phew, Ohennabasava, orgainsed a 
fiaivita religious revival, which atfect- 
ed tlie literature of the succeeding 
centuries in a very co ispicuous man- 
ner. Basava wrote some Lingayat 
texts, and a numerous class of writers 
followed him, writing in intelligible 
simple prose, or easy versa set to 
popular airs. Basava’s wife Nilamma 
too is said to have baen a participant in 
his propaganda. It is sometimes com- 
pared to the Wycliliite revival of the 
14th century. 

1160-1600 A.O. 

After Bijjala’s death, the Northern 
Ganarese country passed into the 
hands of tire Vaishnavaite Yadavas. 
The first of the Lingayat authors 
coming under this period is Haris- 
wara of Halabid aud Uam ;i. He is 
known by his works, lUiratana Hagale, 
Qambiyainan i, liagule, Girijakalyana, 
and Sampa ‘Satakam. 

His disciple Baghavanka, of Beiur, 
becanje famous by Harischundra 
Kawa, and Siddka Haim Parana. He 
was the first to write in shatpadi, a 
form of verse which became very 
popular later on. His life was written 
in Raghavanka oharitra by one Chikka 
Nanjesa, in the 16th century. Keraya 
Padmarasa, a triumphant vindicator of 
Veerasaiva faith, was for a time 
minister at Bellala’s Court. He wrote 
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Deeksha Bodhiin Bagale foriUt Mtd 
was utade the hero of Padmarofa 
Parana in 1885. Hie eon Komara 
Padmarasa wrote Sananda Oharitre. It 
is not certain whether these four 
writers go in’.o the i2th centpry or 
come in the 12tb. If the former they 
could not have been inspired by 
Basava. Sabdaniani Darpana (1260) 
makes no reference to Shatpadi. 

One Palukuriki Somana who came 
from Godavari, wrote in Telugu and 
Sanskrit more especially. Someswara 
Sataka, the well-known moral canto is 
ascribed to him, but its blemishes 
cannot be reconciled with his Sanskrit 
and Telugu learning. Devakavi (1200) 
wrote an elegant prose-verse fiction 
called Kummavali. One king, Somaraja 
— of the West Coast — 1222, wrote in 
Sringararasa, making a hero-king 
take his whole people with him to 
Heaven. 

in 1869 Bhtma Kavi wrote Basava 
Parana, which became greatly popular 
amoug the devotees of that religious 
exponent Then Padmananka extolled 
an .ancestor of his in Padntaraja 
Parana. Mallanarya of Gubbi wrote 
Bhaoaohinta Hatnam in Shatpadi, and 
Chamarasa wrote Prabhu Ling a Leele, 
in praise of one of Basava’s compeers, 
who was in the Court of Vijayanagar 
(1446-1167). In ISB-'i Virupaksha 
P.jindita wrote Channa Basava Parana, 
ia Shatpadi, in honour of the Channa 
Basava waom we already know. About 
then Adrisi also wrote Proadharay 
Charitra in praise of Lingaitism. In 
the 16th century came Rajendra 
Vijaya by Sidhalinga Yogi. 

Simultaneous with this current, 
Jaiua authors too went on composing, 
and there are many famous authors 
come down to ns from among them. 
They wrote in mixed prose and verse 
— called Ghampu — and their works 
bore mostly on the saints of their 
calendar. 

Nemichandra, (1170) wrote the 
earliest known specimen of the novel 
in Ganarese. It is in mixed prose and 
verse. He thrived in the Court of the 
Bellalas. Bandhuvarma, (1200) wrote 
Harioamsadbhyudaya, and a book on 
moral renunciation, called diva 
Sambodhana. 


THE ADJACENT STATES 

Janaa wm a poet and a geneKil mA 
temple eoneinaotw. He wroto^ilwanitik** 
Hatha Parana, several losanae in matie, 
and Yasodhara Charitra in (12091 the 
time of Vira BelMa. 

Parswa Pandita and Guna Varma 
II were two otiier poets who lived in 
the Court of the Saundatti Bajss. . 

The earliest poet to write in Sangatya 
was Sisumayana. It is attuned to the 
accompaniment of a musical instru- 
ment. He wrote A njana Oharitre and 
Tripura Dahana Sangatya. 

Andayya (1285) wrote Kabbigara 
Kava, excluding the use of direct Sans- 
krit vocabulary, Mallikarjuna (124S) 
wrote a .STavyasarn. Another Havyosani 
was compiled in 1600 by Abfainava 
vadi Yidyananda. Eesiraja, son of 
Mallikharjana, wrote the famous Sabda- 
mani Darpana (1260). Kummudevdu 
wrote a Bamayana in Shatpadi (1275) 
Batta, the lord of a town, wrote a 
Batta Mata, on natural phenomena. 
Nagaraja wrote a Punyasrava on 
puranic heroes. Mangaraja I (1360) 
wrote a book of medicine, Khagendra 
Manidarpana, Madhura (1385) of 
Vizianagar wrote a Dharmanatha 
Parana, and a book in honour of 
Gomateswara. He wrote in the 
scholarly style on the first Jaina poets. 
Abhinava (Ihandra wrote a book on 
horses, based on that of Chandraraja 
of (1170). 

The third current of the literature, 
Vaishnavite in thought, is traced to 
1172-1219, when Budrabhatta wrote 
the famous Jaganmtha Vijaya from 
the Vishnu Parana. It is written in 
Champu. In 1300 Chamundarasa, 
another devout Brahman wrote Abhi- 
nava Dasa Kumara Oharitra. The 
Vaishnava revival - properly begins at 
1500. Then was written the famous 
Oadagim HkSrata, by Naranappa of 
Dharwar. The latter part of it was 
written by Timmanna. This ledd to a 
Brahminical Torave Rataayana in 
Sholapur, in 1590, in Shatpadi, its 
author’s name being unknown. There 
are several other Shatpadi versions of 
the Bharata. 

One Nityatma Suka wrote a Bhdga- 
vata Parana in Shatpadi and Venkati^ 
raya wrote a Krishna Leeldbkyudaffm, 
on the famous 10th canto of that afio. 





finMyaM storieB ara Afi an ^ a 
Bamayana by Timmarya of Sadati, 
1708; Hammadribasa by Tippannaryay 
aad Uttara Bamayana in Shatpadi, by 
Tirumala Vaidya. 

Another part of this Vaisbnavaite 
literatore consists of songs with the 
freaks of divineKt'ishna foi* their theme. 
They belong to the school of Madheva 
and Chaitanya of about 1500. Dr. 
Moegling collected 402 of these and 
published 174 in 185B. They go by the 
name of Dasara Padas. The earliest 
and most famous of them was Puran- 
dhara Dasa of Pondharpur, (15()4) and 
neTLt Kanaka Dasa, a forester. Kanaka 
Dasa wrote also Mohana Taranqini, a 
devotional composition on the exploits 
of Krishna, in Sauqatya, Nalacharitre 
in Shatpadi, Krishna OUaritre, and 
Vishnu Bhakti Sara, There were 
other singers following them known as 
Dasas, Mr. Gover, in his Folk Songs of 
Southern India, has given translations 
of 28 of these songs for English 
readers. 

In the 17th century and immediately 
after that there came three people, 
eminent for their works, and represent- 
ing the three several faiths. Thefirst, 
Bhattakalanka Deva who in 1(504 
wrote a grammar of Canarese in Sans- 
krit, Arndtaha Sabddnusdsana, and 
pleaded forcibly for the acceptance of 
Kanareseas a language of equal liter- 
ary importance with Sanskrit. He 
was a Jain of Hiduvalli in South 
Canara. The second was Shadakshara 
Deva of Yelandur, author in two 
languages,— Sanskrit and Kanarese — 
his works in the latter being Bajadek- 
sbra Vilasa, (1067), Vrishabhendra 
Vijuija, (1(371), and Sahara Sankara 
Vilasa, The first of these is most 
famous. It is a Chaiupu, written in 
many metres except Shatpadi. Then 
Lakshmisa of Devanur wrote the 
dainiini Bharata so well known to 
all the high and low among all Cana- 
rese peoples. It corresponds to a 
portion of the Aswamedha Parva of 
Maha Bharata, but the details scarcely 
agree. 

The rulers of Mysore had become 
independent after the 16th century » 
tfnd they became patrons of literature 
thereafter. The works encouraged by 
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them took the form of hieiory and 
bore chiefly on the lives of the Mysore 
Kings: Kanthirava Narsa Baja Cha- 
ritra, and Kanthirava Narsa Raja 
Vijaya (1(588-59), Devaraja Vijaya in 
metre (1659-72). Chikka Devaraja 
Yesobhooshana and Vamsavali (6127- 
1704) and Maistw Arasugaia tooroab- 
hudaija. The last formed the basis 
of Wilk’s history of Mysore. There 
is also a Bajendra Name on the Coorg 
Bajahs, in 1808. 

The activity of writing was highest 
in the reign of Chikka Devaraja (1(372- 
1704) who was himself a writer, and 
who encouraged writing on a most 
lavish scale. He was at Yelandur in 
his boyhood, and formed the friend- 
ship of Visalaksha Pandit, who later 
became his Prime Minister. He form- 
ed a valuable historical library, and 
wrote himself, Seska Dharma, Chikka 
Demraya Binnapam, and Chikka 
Denaraya Shatpadi, liis second 
minister, Tiruiualraya, wrote, besides 
the two histories of his king, Sesha- 
khantanidhi, Gita Qopala, and a rhe- 
torical Apratima Veera Gharitra, 
Another, Chikkupadhya wrote nearly 
thirty works in Champu, Sangatya, 
and prose among them, Divyasuri 
Charitra Rukmangada Char Ur a, Vish- 
nupurana, Sukasaptati, and Yada Giri 
Mahatmya. Tirumalaraya*8 brother 
too, Singaraya, the author of Mitra* 
vinda Oovinda, Honnama, a maid of 
honour at the court and Chikkupadh- 
ya's pupii, with her Hadibadeva 
Dharnia, or duties of a woman, and 
besides these a veritable host of theolo- 
gical, philosophical, and ethical writers 
in prose and in ver.se, and enthusiasts 
of all the three sects, wrote and 
throve in this happy, sunny period of 
Canarese Literature. 


There are a collection of short 
stories also, in easy prose and largely 
road by wom3a, and beginners, the 
Panchatantra by Durgasimha, Battesa 
Puttaly Kathe, Betali Qanchaoimsatl 
Kathe in three ‘orms, Champu, Tri- 
padi, and prose Sukasaptati, Hamsa- 
vimsati Kathe, Katha manjari, and 
Katha sangrana, and Tenali Kama 
Knshna's Kathe based jn the of 
Krishna Kaya of 
80. " 


This brings us to the 19th century. 
The notable points in the history dur- 
ing that period are, the rise of a class 
of compositions in the Yakshagana 
style chiefly, by a J5rahmin, Sautayya 
of Gersoppa touching mainly on the 
Puranic stories ; the huge Canarese 
versions of the Mahabharata under the 
rule of Krishnamaraja Wodeyar III ; 
the translation of Sakuntala byBasappa 
Sastri, a Lingayat, and publication o( 
other easy Canarese works, under the 
impetus of lUi Bahadur K. Narasimha- 
chariar ; the fouudation of the Kavya- 
nianjari and Kavyakathanidhi series 
for the publication of ancient Canarese 
works by Messrs. (J Narasiinha- 
chari and M. A. Hamanujaiyengar of 
Mysore, and last the publication of ten- 
derings of Bengalee novels and Shakes- 
pearian dramas in a sort of Simskritised 
Canarese by Mr. B Venkatachar, also 
of Mysore. Besides, four journals, iu 
contemporary times are trying to reach 
literary standard, and contribute to 
literary wealth, by meaus of serial 
publications : the Krishna Sookti of 
Dharwar, the Ananda Ghandrika of 
Bangalore, the Saras wati by Mrs. 
B Kalyanamma, under the auspices of 
theSarada Stri Samaja, presided over 
by a gracious Lingayat lady, Mrs. 
Puttanna Chotty (Dewau Bahadur, 
C. I E ) and the Nandini published by 
Mrs. Tirumalaiuba of Nanjangud. 
Becently a Canarese ‘ Academy * in 
Bangalore, a publication Bureau iuthe 
Mysore University and the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Mysore 
Economic Conference, make believe 
tnafc they will encourage Canarese 
piil)lications, but, we are afraid, prac- 
tical good cann )t come of organisations 
which are manned by people whose 
empty vanity is content with mutual 
laudation, fat, lotus-eating pensioners, 
whose little intellect is dulled by 
pining after the official position which 
they have lost, who curn as much for 
literature as a dawdling, old, roue cares 
for a child's Christmas toy. They 
not only do not draw the charriot 
of the Muses in its onward march, 
but hamper it, and like a bad dish 
at dinner, glut the free movement 
of the bowels, and cause stomach- 
ache to the Goddess of Learning. 
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ence, however, deserves mention, the 
enforcing of vernacular education for 
women. This might in the long run 
result in a wider appreciation, and 
deeper appetite for literattire, and per- 
haps produce also some valuable con- 
tribution to it. This cloHes our short 
sketch We may however mark some 
characteristics of the Literature whose 
history we have been tracing, in order 
to give it a particular location in our 
minds. 

One of the beauties of Canarese is 
that all the pauses and intonations 
represented by punctuation in English, 
are expressed in it by the vernacular 
idiom itself. But the effect of English 
education is manifesting in a growing 
slovenliness of writing which makes 
comprehension of the language im- 
possible without these caligraphin 
accoutrements. A chief feature of the 
literature whose history we have 
briefly traced, is that it is almost 


entirely religious. Its history is mostly 
sacred history: its imaginative works 
are based on Puranio or mythological 
subjects; and no author begins bis 
work without a proper invocation to 
the God or Saint of his community. 
Secular history appeared only in copper 
grants or stone monuments, until the 
most recent centuries. 

The bulk of the literature is in 
verse. Passages in prose intervened 
in some Jaina works (Champu), but 
pure prose works were lately accom- 
plished. “ To read Canarese books in 
the tone of ordinary speeches is to miss 
much of their beauty ’’ — says one 
critic of the literature, “ They are 
intended to be chanted". Yes, they 
are ; and that is a characteristic which 
they share, or rather borrow from 
Sanskrit. 

The style of poetical works, and 
even of earlier prose, are different from 
those of colloquial speech, and are 


slightly above the full reach of the- 
‘ vulgar’ reader, just as is the case 
with English Literature. 

Another very great feature is the 
free adoption of Sle$ha, or a high class 
kind of punning ; and the difference 
shown to sounds as shown in the copi- 
ous use of rhymes 

Lastly, as in the case of Sanskrit, a 
vast number of similes and metaphors 
have become stereotyped by all kinds 
of educated writers in particular situa- 
tions. That is due to the great influ- 
ence of Sanskrit on the Canarese 
writers, Sanskrit having been at one 
time the lingua franca of the whole of 
India. 

It would be an interesting study to 
note in detail the conditions under 
which the Canarese authors throve, 
and to trace the part played by 
women in the literature. But that is 
not here. So we close. 
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Tamil Language. 

It is now an established fact that 
Tamil belongs to the Dravidian group 
of languages. The term Dravida has 
long been in vogue. Sanskrit philo- 
logists have long been using Dravidian 
as a generic term for the South Indian 
peoples and their languages. Kumarilla 
Bhatta, who lived, as is supposed, at the 
ond of the 7th century A.D., used the 
term Andhra-Dravida-Bhasha, denoting 
thereby the languages of the Telugu and 
Tamil countries. The Sanskrit name 
corresponding to Tamil is Dravida, and 
it denotes both the country inhabited 
by the Tamils and the language spoken 
by them. Dramida appears to have 
been the oldest form of Dravida, as in 
Dramidopanishad. In the Mahavamso 
the form used is Damilo. In the Indian 
segment of Koman maps a considerable 
portion of the country is covered by two 
names Andre Indi and Darairice. We 
can scarcely err in identifying these 
names with the Telugu and the Tamil 
countries. 

The colloquial languages of India are 
divided into the five Gaudas and the 
five Dravidas. The popular dialects 
of Northern India are the Gaudas 

1. Gauda proper ; 2, Kanyakubja ; 

8. Sarswata; 4. Utkala; and 5. Mithila. 
The five Dravidas (Pancha Dravida) 
are:— 1. Dravida (or Tamil proper); 

2. Karnata ; 3. Maharashtra ; 4. Guja- 
rata and 5. Telugu. The Gujarati and 
the Mahratti possess certain features 
of resemblance to the languages of the 
South ; but they must be considered 
as belonging to the northern class, as 
they differ widely and radically from the 
other Dravidas. The Canarese, the 
Telugu and the Tamil languages are 
the principal members of the Southern 
or Dravidian family. Malayalam, Tulu 
and Kudaga have developed into local 
dialects and are now added to the above 
three. Toda, Kota, Good, Eu, Orayan, 
and Bajmahal are uncultivated dialects 
of the Dravidian group. 

Dravidian is a common term used to 
denote the Tamil, the Telugu, and the 


Canarese languages, because they all 
possess essential and distinctive gram- 
matical characteristics in common. 
They all possess in common a large 
number of roots of primary importance. 
The pronouns and the numerals, their 
verbal and nominal inflections and the 
systematic arrangement of their words 
are radically different from the Indo- 
European languages. The Dravidian 
languages have no passive voice. In 
the Dravidian languages tiie governing 
word is invariably placed after the 
word governed. The Dravidian langu- 
ages use postpositions instead of pre- 
positions, as in the Indo-European 
languages. 

Dravidian words seem ultimately 
reducible to roots nominal and verbal. 
Derivations are formed by the strictly 
agglutinating process, in which the 
fresh elements are always suffixed. 
Thus, to a verbal root will be added a 
syllable denoting present tense, then 
another implying negation, then the 
sign of personality, this agglutination 
resulting in a word-meaning. The 
sense of each of these elements is 
always present to the mind of the 
Dravidian. The Dravidian tongues 
are agglutinating idioms, arrested in the 
development of their forms at a pre- 
mature period. They show very little 
trace of inflection. 

Malayalam is looked upon as an 
older dialect of the Tamil, into which 
a large number of Sanskrit words have 
found their way. Personal termina- 
tions of the verbs are not found in it. 
Tense-denoting particles are also absent, 
except un denotmg the present tenbe. 
Malayalam now stands to be considered 
not as a mere dialect of Tamil but as 
a sister language. Canarese retains 
forms more antique and purer even 
than those of Tamil. Telugu forms 
have been less faithfully preserved than 
those of its congeners. 

Persons who speak the Dravidian 
idioms cannot be mutually understood. 
Each has a distinct and independent 
literary culture and has a system of 
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written characters peculiar to itself. 
The various Dravidian idioms though 
sprung from a common oiigin are not 
provincial dialects of the same speech 
but are distinct though affiliated langu- 
ages. 

Ancient Canarese throws light on the 
Tamil pronouns of the first and second 
pt^rson ; the Khoncl or Ku, one of the 
rudest dialects, is the only dialect which 
throws light on the masculine and 
feminine terminations of the Dravidian 
pronouns of the third person. Thus a 
comparison of all ihe existing dialects 
will be found our best guide to a know- 
ledge of the primitive speech, from 
which the various (jxisting dialects 
have diverged. The largest amount of 
assistance towards this will be afforded 
by Tamil, and in particular by Sen 
Tamil, because Tamil appears to have 
been the earliest cultivate.d. 

“ The peculiar letter lizha (^) found 
in the Tamil alphabet which does not 
occur in the other Dravidian or Sanskrit 
languages was doubtless brought in by 
the Tamil immigrants. This letter, I 
understand, occurs only in some of 
the Thibetan languages. It indicates 
most clearly that the^primitivc home 
of the Tamil immigrants must have 
been in the ^iUiibetan plateau.” Mr. V. 
Kanakasabhai). 

We find in the Chinese language 'Ni 
{i) for you, Gnan for I, Yam 

(ujiTih) for we, Pen (Qu«m) for girl. Eh 
(or-.'o) for steel (*7 Ean for place 
.Ir {ff'iT) for two, Mai for 

black. This evidence goes to show the 
Mangolian origin of the Tamils. 

Tamil occupies in many aspects the 
same position in the Dravidian group 
that Sanskrit does in f lu; Aryan, surpas- 
sing all the others in the richness of 
its vocabulary, the purity and antiquity 
of its forms and in its high literary 
cultivation. Some of the Dravidian 
languages are unable to dispense with 
Sanskrit derivatives altogether. Tamil 
can do so and flourish without its aid. 
The words that have been borrowed 
from Sanskrit are chiefly those, which 
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express abstract ideas of Philosophy, 
Science and Beligion, together with 
the technical terms of the more eleva- 
ted arts. 

That the forms of Telugu roots and 
inflections have evidently been softened 
down from the forms of Tamil is a 
strong confirmation of the higher anti- 
quity of the Tamilian forms. In the 
Tamil country all inscriptions belong- 
ing to an early period are written in 
Tamil. In Karnataka and Telingana 
all inscriptions of an early date, and 
the majority even of modern inscrip- 
tions, are written in Sanskrit. The 
oldest Dravidian w^ord found in any 
written record in the world appears to 
be the word for peacock in the Hebrew 
Text of the Hooks of Kings and Chroni • 
cles, in the list of merchandise brought 
from Turshish or Aphir in Solomon’s 
ships, about 1000 H.C. This word is 
Tuki in Kings, tii hi in Chronicles. 
This is no other than the Tamil- 
Malayalam Tokei, The? fragrant wood 
called aloes in Proverbs, in Hebrew 
Ahaiim or Ah^lalht is evidently from 
the Tamil-Malayalam form of the word 
AghiL The Greek word Oriza^ rice, 
must be one of considerable antiquity. 
The earliest Dravidian word in Greek 
of which wo know the date is Ku'rpion^ 
the name for Cinnamon. This is the 
Tamil KaruDCi Zinzibee is 

the Greek name for Many 

names of places in Southern India are 
mentioned by Ptolemy. 

From the evidence of the words in 
use amongst the early Tamilians we 
learn the following items of informa- 
tion: They had ‘kings’ who dwelt 
in ‘ strong houses * and ruled over small 
* districts of country They had 

‘ minstrels ’ who recited ‘ songs ’ at 
‘ festivals ’, and they seemed to have 
had alphabetical ‘ characters ’ written 
with a style on palmyra leaves. A 
bundle of these leaves was called ‘ a 
book’; they were without hereditary 
‘priests’ and ‘idols’ and appear to 
have had no idea of ‘ heaven ’ or ‘ hell 
of the ‘soul’ or ‘sin’; but they 
acknowledged the exi^stence of God 
whom they called ‘ KO ’ or king. They 
erected to his honour a ‘ temple ’ which 
they called ‘ koil God’s house. They 
had ‘ laws ’ and ‘ customs ’ but no 
lawyers or judges. Marriage existed 
among them. They were acquainted 
with the ordinary metals with the 
exception of * lead *, ‘ tin ’ and ‘ zinc ’ ; 


with the planets which were ordinari- 
ly known to the ancients, with the 
exception of ‘Mercury’ and ‘Saturn’. 
They bad numerals up to a hundred, 
some of them to a thousand ; but were 
ignorant of the higher denominations, 
a ‘lakh* and a ‘crore’. They bad 
‘medicines’ but no ‘medical science’ 
and no ‘ doctors * ; ‘ hamlets’ and ‘ towns’ 
but no ‘ cities ’; ‘canoes * boats ’ and 
even ‘ ships ’ (small ‘ decked ’ coasting 
vessels) but no foreign ‘ commerce ’ I 
no acquaintance with any people be* 
yond sea, except in Ceylon which was 
then, perhaps, accessible on foot at 
low water ; and no word expressive of 
the geographical idea of ‘island’ or 
‘ continent ’. They were well acquain- 
ted with ‘ agriculture ’ and delighted 
in ‘war’. They were armed with 
‘bows* and ‘arrows’, with ‘spears’ 
and ‘ swords All the ordinary or 
necessary arts of life, including ‘ spin- 
ning ‘ weaving ’ and ‘ dyeing ’ existed 
amongst them. They excelled in ‘ pot- 
tery ’ as their places of sepulture show 
but where unacquainted with the arts 
of the higher class. They had no ac- 
quaintance with ‘ sculpture ’ or ‘ archi- 
tecture’; with ‘astronomy* or even 
‘ astrology ’ and were ignorant, not 
only of every branch of ‘ philosophy ’, 
but even of ‘ grammar’. Their undeve- 
loped intellectual condition is especially 
apparent in words relating to the 
operations of the mind. Their only 
words for the mind w^e the ‘dia- 
phragm’ and the ‘inner parts’ or ‘in- 
terior.’ They had a word for ‘ thought ’ 
but no word distinct from this for 
‘ memory ’, ‘ judgment ’ or ‘conscience ; 
and no word for ‘ will.’ To express 
‘ the will * they would have been ob- 
liged to describe it as ‘ that which the 
inner part says I am going to do so 
and so.”— Caldwell. 

Many European Missionaries and 
scholars have pronounced their eulogy 
on Tamil. For instance Winslow said : 
“ It is not perhaps extravagant to say 
that in its poetic from the Tamil is 
more polished and exact than the Greek, 
and, in both dialects, with its borrowed 
treasures, more copious than the Latin. 
In its fullness and power it more re- 
sembles English and German than 
any other living language.” Percival 
wrote : ” Perhaps no language combines 
greater force with equal brevity ; and it 
may be asserted that no human speech 
is more close and philosophic in its ex- 
pression as an exponent of the mind.” 
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Tamil Literature* 

The advent of Agastya into the 
Tamil country was a landmark in the 
history of Tamil literature, though il 
took place in the dark ages of Indian 
History. Prior to that, it is said, he 
was a member of the Sanskrit Academy 
at fienares. Differing from bis col- 
leagues on certain theories in Sanskrit* 
Grammar, he came to the south with n 
view of establishing his own views. 
Even at such a remote period, the 
Tamil country was ruled by the three* 
sovereigns of the Chola, Cbera and the 
Pandiyan dynasties. The country 
was far advanced in civilization. There 
was peace and plenty in the land.. 
Commerce and industries were thriving. 
The language was well developed. 
Literature, music and the drama (not 
modern) were systematically cultivated. 

With the aid of the then Pandiyan 
King, Agastya opened and established 
a Tamil Academy at Eapatapuram, the 
capital of the kingdom. After one or 
two centuries this town was submerged 
in the sea, and Korkai became the 
capital. A second Academy was started. 
This city again became submerged and 
Madura became the capital. We can 
have no idea of the loss of the works of 
the first two Academies, Except some 
juvenile works and treatises on Medi- 
cine and Astrology, they say that no 
trace was left of the labours of the 
Academecians. Among these were trea- 
tises on sculpture, yogat music, ma‘ube- 
raatics, alchemy, conjuring, heroism, 
poetics, metals, etc., as an old stanza 
explains the matter. 

After the lapse of some time the 
Third and last Academy was constitu- 
ted. This Academy was at its zenith 
in the age of the Chola Karikal, a 
remarkable historic personage. This 
may be said to be the first Augustan 
age of Tamil Literature. Of the works 
of the Second Academy the Tolkappi- 
yam is perhaps the only one extant. 
It is generally admitted to be the 
oldest extant Tamil Grammar, and has 
been supposed to be the oldest Tamil 
composition now extant. It is also 
said that the Tolkappiyam is an 
epitome of the first part of Agastya’s 
Grammar of the threefold Tamil, ».e.. 
Literature, Music and the Drama. 
“ Whatever antiquity ” says Caldwell 
“ may be attributed to the Tolkappi- 
yam, it must have been preceded by 
many centuries of literary culture. It 
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lays down rules for different kinds of 
poetical compositions, which must 
been deduced from examples 
fcyiiliahed by the best authors whose 
W#k8 were then in existence. A rale 
ifl|ionly an observed custom. Gram- 
Q^rs as well as poems bad preceded 
the Tolkappiyara, for it continually 
cites rules which had been laid down 
1>y preceding Grammarians. In en- 
deavouring to trace the commence- 
ment of Tamil literature we are thus 
carried further and farther back to the 
unknown period." 

The Tolkappiyam comprises three 
parts, Orthography, Etymology and 
Poetics. The third part— E^oetics— is 
a very good critical analysis of the 
subject-matter of Poetry in the preced- 
ing ages. The subject-matter is two- 
fold, Agam and Puram. Agam treats 
of Love— unalloyed ideal love; and 
Puram treats of virtue and wealth. 
Virtue, wealth and love were the themes 
of our hoary classics. Virtuous conduct, 
well-earned wealth and the bliss of 
love lead one eventually to Salvation. 
But Salvation is inconceivable and 
indescribable. The Tamil ancient 
classics, therefore, dealt only with 
Virtue, Wealth and Love. 

Iraiyanar Agapporul is a small 
treatise of the last Academy on Love 
in sixty Sutrams ; and its authorship 
is attributed to Siva of the local shrine. 
This work bridges the gulf between 
the Tolkappiyam and the latter-day in- 
novations, as may be judged by the 
masterly commentary of the work by 
Nakkirar — a distinguished scholar of the 
Academy, We find no other treatises 
on Agam and Puram in the days of this 
Academy. It is said that the twelve 
items of Puram were developed into 
twelve separate treatises by the twelve 
students of Agastya. Purapporul Pan- 
niru Padalam was the consolidated 
name given to these twelve treatises. 
This work is said to be the basis of 
Purapporul Venbamalai by Aiyanar 
Ithanar — a Chera King. Finding no 
suitable examples in the extant litera- 
ture, the author himself composed ex- 
amples according to the rules. But 
this work comes long after the age of 
the last Academy. 

Daring the period of this last Aca- 
demy there were a host of poets who 
composed love songs, martial lyrics, 
verses on virtue, virtuous conduct and 


heroism, ideal monarchy and ideal 
citizenship. They composed also eulo- 
gies on patrons and elegies on those 
dear to them. Some of these were 
'members of the Academy but not all of 
them. All love songs were compiled 
into five volumes, viz., Agananuru, 
Narrinai, Kurunthokai, Aingurunuru 
and Kalithokai. The rest were com- 
piled into Paripadal (in a peculiar 
metre), Pathiruppathu and Purana- 
nuru. Of these Paripadal contains 
stanzas in praise of Vishnu, Subrah- 
manya, Madura, and the Vaigai. The 
second contains one hundred stanzas, 
every ten eulogizing a Chera king 
The third, Purananuru, contains four 
hundred stanzas of a multifarious 
character, all Puram. All these eight 
volumes are called Ethuthogai. 

Another volume was compiled con- 
taining ten stanzas (all pretty long, 
none less than one hundred lines, one 
nearly eight hundred lines). This goes 
by the name of Vathuppdttu, The first 
is a praise of Subrahmanya ; the second 
and the ninth were written in honour 
of Karikal Ohola ; the third in honour of 
Nalliyakkodan of I^rumanad, the fourth 
in eulogy of Tondaiman llaiitiraiyan, 
Maduraikkanchi teaches to Pandiyan 
Neduncheliyan the Iransitoriness of 
the world and the way of obtaining 
eternal bliss ; and the tenth is a pane- 
gyric on Nannan. The fifth, seventh 
and eighth are purely Agam. 

There is another series of eighteen 
works known as Padinen kilAcanakku. 
Though composed by scholars v/ho 
were not members of the Academy, all 
obtained the approval of the Academy. 
These also delineate virtue, wealth and 
love. Four of these are Jain works. 
They inculcate the transcience of the 
human body, youth and wealth and 
recommend early renouncement of the 
world. They deprecate the hoarding 
up of wealth and want us to practice 
virtue and alms-giving. “Give away, 
give away ” is their cry. Uf these 
four Naladiy/ir and Palamoli, each con- 
taining four hundred stanzas, are works 
of rare merit. Palamoli dovetails a 
proverb at the end of each stanza as 
authority on, or as an explanation of, 
the matter dealt with in the stanza. 
Of all the eighteen, only Acharakkovai 
is a translation of the rules of daily 
conduct from Sukra Smriti, Kural, 
one of these eighteen, treating of virtue, 
wealth and love in a systematic man- 
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ner, is the life work of Tiruvalluvar 
and is supposed to be one of the master- 
pieces in Tamil. The authors gene- 
rally are of the world and teach us how 
to obtain success in life as ideal Grihas- 
tas or house-holders. They had no 
idea of republics ; but they give a clear 
exposition of an ideal monarchy (espo* 
cially Kural does it^ These works are 
a treasury of practical advice and sug- 
gestions gained from worldly experi- 
ence. 

There are only two well-known epic 
poems of this age, Silappadikdram and 
Manimekalai. The main ideas incul- 
cated in ISilappadhikaram are:— (1). 
Virtue quells sovercjigns who fail in their 
duties ; (2). the sages adore the praise- 
worthy matrons of chastity and (3). 
Fate is unerring ; and the story of 
Kaunaki exemplifies these ideas. Mani- 
mekalai is the story of the daughter of 
Madavi, a harlot who entrapped Kova- 
lan, the husband of Kannaki, the 
heroine of Silappadhikdram. Manime- 
kalai, when she hears the fate of her 
father, becomes a nun with her mother 
in a Buddhist monastery. Ilangovadi- 
gal, the younger brother of Cheran 
Chenguttuvan, is the author of Silap- 
padhikiiraru ; and SeethalaicluUhanar 
(a/iasKuhivanikan ebathamir), a mem- 
ber of theAcademy is the author of Mani- 
mekalai. Chenguttuvan was astonished 
when he heard of the miraculous way 
in which Kannaki was led to heaven. 
Chathanar, who went to visit the Chera, 
narrates the story of Kannaki from her 
birth. On hearing this story the Chera 
wanted to erect a shrine for Kannaki ; 
and Ilangovadigal expressed his ardent 
desire to set in verse the story heard 
from Chathanar. Chathanar takes up 
the story of Manimekalai to inculcate 
the tenets of Buddhism. This is per- 
haps the only Buddhistic work of any 
, merit in Tamil. Thus arose the two 
indigenous epics of the days of the last 
Academy. These two, along with three 
other Jain works,, Chintaruani, Kunda- 
lakesi and Valaiyapathi form the five 
great Tamil epics. There seems to be 
a tinge of romanticism about these two 
epics of the Academic ag(’. Bharata- 
venba (12,000 stanzas) is a Tamil ver- 
sion of Vyasa Bbaratam by Perundeva- 
nar of the Academy, interspersed with 
prose links, with choice diction and a 
flowing style, no line grating on the ears 
of the reader. It is a master-piece in 
Venba metre. 
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All these works of the Academicians 
and their age are realistic, without 
hyperbolical passages in any of them. 
The authors were not mere mechanical 
versifiers. They always cared more for 
matter than for metre. Though they do 
not entirely discard rhyme, alliteration 
and pun, they hardly ever racked their 
brains for any of these artificialities 
abounding in modern poetry. Poetic 
beauties of rare excellence are found 
here and there appropriate to the 
occasion. Suggestive words and phrases 
explain of their own accord the inmost 
thoughts of the author. The refined 
sentiments of these authors, who lived 
eighteen hundred years ago, in no way 
tall short of the sentiments of the best 
poets of the modern Western World. 
These works of the last Academy are 
the really genuine ancient classics of the 
Tamil country; and a study of these 
classics is no less valuable than the study 
of Greek and Latin classics in Europe. 
.Judged by this standpoint Tamil may 
be included in the category of the clas- 
sical languages of the world. 

After the third century of the Chris- 
tian Era comes the Jain period in the 
history of Tamil Literature. As Jains 
entered into Southern India, many in- 
novations from Sanskrit entered into 
Tamil. The Jains imported into Tamil 
all the artificialities of Sanskrit Poetry. 
They are also responsible for the large 
influx of Sanskrit vocabulary into 
Tamil, which had continued almost pure 
before their advent. Tamil diction be- 
came Tamil-Sanskrit {Manipraudlam) 
diction. Nevertheless the Jains were 
benefactors. They were very good 
lexicographers, grammarians and poets. 
As they were fatalists they wrote 
treatises on Astrology. All the metrical 
lexicons from Divakaram down to 
Gbulamani were written by the Jains. 
They were also authors of some Im- 
portant treatises on Gi:ammar. Five 
minor epics, of course on the Sanskrit 
model, were composed by them. 

While the Jains began to strengthen 
their missionary work, Hinduism awoke. 
After mutual persecutions, many kings, 
sages and saints rallied round the 
banner of Hinduism and rooted out 
the Jain religion. In these limes 


sprang up Vaisbnava and Saiva devo- 
tional songs. The hymns of the twelve 
Alvars of the Vaishnava sect were 
collected together and called the Divya 
Prabhandbam. The hymns of the 
many Saiva devotees (among whom 
the most noteworthy are Gnanasam- 
bandar, Tirunavukkarasar, Sundara 
Murti and Manikkavachakar) were 
arranged into eleven volumes (Tim- 
murai). Though their religion was 
disturbed, the Jains found harbour in 
some out-of-the-way places and there 
continued their literary work. 

Then comes the age of Eulotbunga 
Ghola. It was an age not only of 
territorial conquests, industrial and 
commercial improvements and religious 
reforms, but also of literary culture and 
creation. It may be called the second 
Augustan Age of Tamil. The most 
famous poets and scholars of this age 
were Jayankondar, Sekkilur, Ottak- 
kuthar, Pugalendi, (a second or third) 
Auviyar and Kamban. Jayankondar 
is the author of a historical romance, 
Kalingatbupparani, an account of the 
conquest of the Kalinga country. It 
is a beautiful sm'all work of unparallel- 
ed excellence and deserves wide reading. 
As a peot he is in no way inferior to any 
of the other Tamil bards. He is also 
said to be the author of an excellent 
glossary of Silappadhikaram. Sekki- 
lar’s Life of the Saiva Saints is no 
doubt a classic. He was a staunch 
Saiva and seems primarily to be the 
cause of some religious persecutions. 
His work is placed as the twelfth 
Tirumurai of the Saiva works spoken 
of before. Ottakkuthar is best remem- 
bered by his Tamil version of the Ut- 
tara-kaodam of ilamayanaand bis eulo- 
gies on the kings of the age in the form 
of Ula and Kovai. Pugalendi is the 
author of Nalavenba (the story of Nala 
as narrated in the Mahabbarata). He 
is a poet whose diction and style resem- 
ble those of Perumdevanar, author of 
Bharata Yenba and are as mild and 
mellifluous as those of Gowper and 
Goldsmith. The Auvaiyar of this age 
is a homely poet best remembered by 
her aphorisms. She is called the Sapho 
of the Tamils. 

Kamban has made himself immortal 


by his Tamil version of the Bamayana. 
But be it Said to bis praise that his 
version is no verbatim translation of 
Yalmiki. His own omissions and 
‘changes are many. He takes the 
liberty of varying from Yalmiki in 
many places of vital importance. He 
is considered to be an inspired poet. 
No other scholar from the first down 
to the last excels him in tbe poetical 
art; and he stands unrivalled. Some 
impartial critical Sanskrit scholars do 
not grudge to place him even above 
Kalidasa of world -wide fame. The 
language of Kamban is simple; but 
his thoughts are deep. The deeper 
you dive the more you see. That he 
had tbe traits of a dramatist is apparent 
from a study of bis work. Some of 
his stanzas are called Kamba-sutrams, 
which can be interpreted only by the 
initiated few. 

The poets of the post-Kamban period 
are very few. The Saivas say that there 
were two among ascetics, Sivaprakasar 
and Sivangnanaswami, and two among 
Pandiyan kings, Varatunga and Adi- 
vira Kama. To these may be added 
Yilliputhurar, author of a brief sketch 
of Bbaratam. But all these were only 
lesser luminaries. Naisbadara by Adi- 
vira Hama, Harisebandra Puranam by 
Yeerakkaviroyar and Kucb('il6pakbyd* 
nam (the story of Kuchdia) by Davaraja 
Pillai (a student of the groat scholar 
and poet Meenakshi Sundaram Pillai) 
continue to be relished by the students 
of Modern Tamil Literature- 

The Ghristian Missionaries by their 
translations of the Bible and sermons 
gave an impetus to Prose — tbe field 
most neglected in Tamil literature. 
Tandavaraya Mudaliar of the old High 
School, Yirasami Gbettiyar, Arumnga- 
navalar of Jaffna and Yedanayagam 
Pillai of Mayavaram wrote narratives, 
articles, translations and paraphrases 
of the Puranas in ^adable Tamil Prose. 
Tandavaroya Mudaliar, the reputed 
author of the Tamil Panchatan tram, 
may be said to be the father of modern 
Tamil Prose. There are coming out 
some successful essays. With the excep- 
tion of a very few novels and dramas, 
tbe rest are of little value. High class 
novels and dramas are yet to come. 




The Bajab of Pailakimedi is descend- 
ed from a long line of independent 
sovereigns of the ancient Kingdom of 
Kalinga, who held undisputed sway 
over a large tract of country, that 
varied in its extent at different times 
but once comprised the whole territory 
on the East Coast, from the mouth of 
the Ganges to that of the Krishna. 
The genealogists of the eleventh 
century trace this dynasty from the 
‘Lunar race’ of Bajaput Kings in 
Northern India. One of these “ lament- 
ing the want of a son begot at last from 
the favour of the Goddess Ganga (the 
Ganges) a son, named Gangeya ', after 
whom the members of the family are 
styled the Gangas. 

In course of time an adventurous 
successor of Gangeya founded a King- 
dom in Westean I ndia, called Gangavadi , 
and had bis capital at Kolhalapura. One 
of bis descendants, Kamarnava Deva, 
leaving his inheritance to his uncle, 
set out to conquer fresh dominions. 
Having arrived in the Mahendra 
country, he defeated Baladitya, the then 
ruler of Kalinga, and founded the 
famous Ganga Kingdom of Kalinga 
early in the eighth century, long before 
the formation of the Kingdom of 
England under Egbert or the corona- 
tion of Charlemaine. The capital of 
this dynasty was Kalinganagara, which 
comprised of the modern little town of 
Mukhalingam and its neighbourhood 
on the river Vamsadhara and now 
forms a part of the Zamindari of 
Parlakimedi (though it is wrongly 
identified with the sea-port Kalinga- 
patam). 


only one constructed in tlie ninth dynasty, their vast conquests and 
century and two constructed in the disciplined system of goveinment and 
tenth century now stand as momi- thier respect and devotion to the 



Ri^ah Krishna Chandra O^japati Narayana Deo Bahadur, The Rnjah of Parlakimedi. 


Kalinganagara continued to be the ments revealing the glory of the national Gods and to learned men. 
capital of the Kingdom for three Gangas* The inscriptions of the Rajendra Choda, a member of this 
centuries ; and it could once boast Gangas on copper plate and stone, that dynasty, extended his sway to the 
of znaghihoent buildings of great have been deciphered, testify to the banks of the Godavari by defeating the 
architectural skill and beauty, of which greatness and the high antiquity of the Choda King, Rajendra Choda and the 
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Venji King, Vimaladitya by about 1075 son, Anantavarma Choda Gangadeva, , annexed R towards the olpse of the 
A. D. He also defeated the rulers of the'Iast ruler that was crowned in eleventh century. It was during the 
Kimedi, Kosala and Odda I)esa. His Kalinganagara, subdued Orissa and reign of this Prince or that of his soh 
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THE PARLAKIMEDI ESTATE 


ilhat the seat of government was trans- 
ferred to Orissa. 

Of the history of this dynasty from 
the time when the royal residence was 
transferred to Orissa, we have an 
acoonnt in Sir W. Hunter’s Annals of 
Orissa. The rule of the Qajapatis 
<as these rulers and the present Zemin- 
dars of Parlakimedi are called) is an 
important period in the history of Sou- 
thern India. One EApilendra Deva of 
this line invaded the Kimedi country in 
the 12tb century and the eldest of his 
sons owing to a civil strife, left Orissa 
and established a separate kingdom, in 
which the old capital, Kalinganagara, 


including the Ganjam and a part of the 
Yizagapatamdistricts for four centuries, 
until the establishment of the Mnba- 
madan rule in the Ganjam district and 
the rise of the Bajas of Vizianagaram 
to power. Subdued by the fresh vigour 
and diplomatic skill of their new enemies 
and their territory having been much 
reduced, the Gajapatis confined them- 
selves in the inaccessible hill -country 
from which they could defy any one 
for a time. 

These eventful days were days of 
confusion and disorder, when foreign 
powers were vying with one another 
for supremacy, pitting the indigenous 


a time done before, the rulers of 
Kimedi and some other places showed 
a reluctance to acknowledge it. Not 
unnaturally this reluctance was stigma- 
tised by the stronger powers as rebel- 
lious, though it may now be consi- 
dered that the weaker powers evinced 
the spirit of opposition on account 
of no less noble a detriment than that 
of pure patriotism or the innate spirit 
of Bajaput pride. Or, it may be, they 
did not relish the idea of forfeiting 
their independence, which they h id so 
long enjoyel. Thus the political insig- 
nificance of the Kimedi Itajas at tliis 
time, the trouble the Government luul 



is situated. This account is based on 
tradition. But there is evidence to 
show that the Kimedi branch of the 
Gajapatis belongs to the main dynasty 
of the Gangas and that, after the 
extinction of the Orissa branch in 
consequence of murder of Prataparu- 
dra’s son and the other members of the 
royal family but the minister Gobinbi- 
dyadhar (who afterwards ascended the 
throne in 1648 A.D.) has remained 
the sole representative of the race. 
These Gajapatis had exercised so- 
werein powers in a tract of country 


Tht Front View of the Pelsc®, Pwlakimedl. 

Powers one against another. Every 
power was seeking after its own 
aggrandisement, making and breaking 
alliances at will ; and neutrality was 
looked upon as more or less a contemp- 
tible vice. Though in general the 
Princes of the soil received public 
recognition only by joining this or 
that party, the then rulers of Kimedi 
had neither the power nor the inclina- 
tion to play their role in the political 
game of the period. 

When the English claimed to be 
their masters, as the French had for 
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to undergo in putting down the rebel- 
lion then raised partly by the Chiefs 
and partly by others in their name 
(but all the same attributed to them) 
and their consequent deposition 
followed by a suspension of their 
administration for about a century 
during which their estate was manag- 
ed by a special agency of the Govern- 
ment, all these circumstances contriv- 
ed to keep this noble family long in 
the shade. 

Sri Krishna Chendra Qajapati 
Narayana Deoa, the present Baja, waa 
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born on 26th April 1892. In 1905 Narayana Deva Bahadur, C. I. E., carafol training and a Tory 

be lost his father, the late lamented and was soon taken by the (lonrt of career, he returned tp Parlakimedl' m 

Baja Sri Gourocbendra Oajapati Wardd to Newington at Madras. After September 1912. The' Parlaicimedt 




Rajah’t College, Parlekimedi. 



Students’ Hostel attached to the Rajah's College, Parlaklmedi. 
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tiamastbanam, which is 014 square 
miles in extent and yields a revenue 
of nearly six lakhs per annum, is in 
a very flourishing and prosperous 
condition. It was handed over to the 
present Baja on his attaining his 
majority by Mr. N. Macmichajl, I.C.S., 
Agent to the Court of Wards in Ganjaui 
on 26th April 191 B. 

The Bajah takes a very keen and 
personal interest in the administration 
of the Estate and has, as his Dewan, 
Rao Bahadur B. A. Venkatarainana 
Sarma, Deputy Collector, whose ser- 
vices have been lent to the liaja by 
the Madras Government. He main- 
tains a Second Grade College with a 


Mandasa is one of the most ancient 
and renowned Zamindari of the 
Northern Ci rears. Situated in the 
Ganjam district and covering an area 
of about 80 square miles the Zamindari 
has a population of about sixty 
thousand scattered over nearly two 
hundred villages. Its annual revenue 
is about lakhs. 

Bounded on the north by the Buclara- 
singi, Jalantra and Baruva estates, on 
the east by the Bay of l^engal, on the 
south by the Tarala Zamindari and 
on the west by the Parlakimedi estate 
and the Mahendra hills, the Zamindari 
of Mandasa abounds in the treasures of 
Dame Nature. It contains a number 
of hills, the Anandagiri, the Govard- 
hanagiri, the Rushy amukhain, the 
Lilavati and the Mahendra, the last of 
which, the highest of them all, is of 
historic and puranic importance. 

The Mahendra which is 5,000 feet 
above the sea-level is the favourite 
summer resort of the District and in 
addition to its valuable forests it has rich 
mines embedded in it. There are four 
temples on the top of, the Mahendra 
dedicated to the Family God of the 
Mandasa Estate which owns and 
maintains these temples. During the 
. Mahasivaratri, Vaikunda Bkadasi. Dola 
Pournami, Mahendra Joga Deepavali 


pwcca Hostel attached to it, two Girls’ 
Schools, a Choultry and a Sanskrit 
Pathasala He owns the Parlakiinod* 
Light Railway which his illustrious 
father constructed for public con- 
venience and benefit, from Naupada on 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway to Parla- 
kiinedi. The Estate spent eight lakhs 
of rupees over this line. 

True to the family motto of '‘strong 
and faithfuT’ and as a loyal and pat- 
riotic citizen of the British Em* 
pire and quite in keeping with the 
traditions of the Parlakimedi House 
the present Rajah contributed a lakh 
of rupees to the War Fund and con- 
tinues to pay a monthly contribution 



MANDASA. 

and other important festivals large 
crowds of pious Hindus visit these 
temples for the performance of the 
due religious ceremonies. 

The Rajahs of Mandasa are descended 
from the famous Kshatriya of the 
Lunar race, Vaman Singh byname, who 
founded the Estate in the thirteenth 
century ; and the Estate has since been 
in the enjoyment of the family in un- 
broken perpetuity. The members of 
this family have distinguished them- 
selves in many internecine battles and 
are reputed for their Panjabi martial 
spirit and their unflinching support of 
the Jkdtish liaj. 

Rajah Sri Jagannadha Uajamani Haj 
Deo, C.I.E., the grandfather of the 
present Rajah Sahib, was a very cap- 
able administrator and a literateur. 
He planned out a splendid scheme of 
irrigation for the Mandasa Estate, the 
like of which we find in few Zamin- 
daries of the Circars. The Agraharams, 
temples and other institutions of phb ic 
utility established by him are standing 
monuments of his varied activitiesand 
the religious tenor of his life. He has 
an all- India reputation as a patron 
of letters and many pandits and 
scholars of note from such distant 
centres as Benares and Conjeevaram 
enjoyed his liberal patronage. 
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ot Us. 1,250 tor the Hospital Ship 
‘^Madras.” He is fond of agriculture 
and athletics, shooting and sport. 
Socially he is ever accessiVde even to 
the humblest peasant and is tlie pink 
of courtesy in his dealings with the 
high and the low In charity he is 
mimiliitcnl and discriminate and is 
evtu* the ''Friend of the poor," a title 
by which he is already known all 
round There is not a good cause 
which does not receive his sympathe- 
tic and active support ; and by his 
sterling (|ualities ot head and heart and 
by tlie actual proof he has given of 
being a capable and successful adminis- 
trator, he liids fair to be one of the 
bast and wisest princes tii the land. 


Rijah Sri Vasudeo Rajamani Raj 
Deo, the worthy son of this noble 
Rajah, with the valuable assitance 
of his brother, administered the estate 
with marked ability on the lines 
worked out by his father. The Uajah 
was very popular with his subjects, 
to whom he was always accessible. 
He was a scholar in Sankrit and, 
like his father, was ever encouraging 
the learned pundits. He ollfered his 
services to the King- Emperor, when the 
last Boer War came upon the Govern- 
ment as an unhappy surprise. The Gov- 
ernment gratefully acknowledged the 
oiler though they (loiild not then avail 
themselves (d‘ it. 'VUo, Zaruindars of 
the district, who had a ingh regard for 
him, elected him President of the 
(janjam Landholders’ Association. 
Vasudeo Raj trained his son Sri Srini- 
vasa Rajamani Raj Deo, the present 
Rajah, who was then the Patto Deo or 
Yuvaraj, in the work of administration ; 
and in course of time, having loft the 
entire management of the estate in the 
hands of the son, retired from active 
life into one of religious devotion and 
study. 

Sri Srinivasa Rajamani Raj Deo, the 
present Rajah, is by temperament and 
h^bit a very social Zamindar ; and 
he earned an enviable reputation for 
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Sri Srinivasa R^jamani Raj Deo, Ri^ah of Maadata (Oanjam District.) 
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hift social habits even while he was the 
Patto Deo and in his school days. He 
was educated in the Kallikota Gollej^e, 
Berharapore, and under a specialy ap- 
pointed tutor. Having studied in the 
College up to the Matriculation class 
he visited all the important places 
throughout India and collected all 
possible information on imiustrial and 
agricultural subjects In fact the leaves 
of his diary of this tour are full of the 
valuable information which he has 
subsoiiuently made practical use of, in 
his Zamindari He has considerably 
improved the Lower Hecondary School 
at Mandasa and intends starting a High 
School, and a few more educational 
institutions in his estate. He has been 
awarding a number of scholarships 
amounting to nearly iO thousand Bs. to 
the poor and to the intelligent young 
men of his Samasthanam to enable them 
to prosecute their college courses. He 
is also educa ting many students of his 
estate in the Medical, Agricultural and 
Mechanical and Civil Engineering 
Colleges on the condition that they are 
to serve his estate for a stipulated 
period. Because of his patronage of 
the arts, Mandasa is to day noted for 
valuable painting, carving in ivory and 
wood, and line workmanship in gold 
and silver ; and the Rajah sends anuiu- 
her of young men to the School of Arts, 
Madras, for .sound training in tnese 
arts. 


'I'he Zaruindari is irrigated by a net 
work of channels and sluices, which 
draw the water from the river Sanaa* 
muddiya and the Mahendratanaya. 
Owing to the personal supervision of 
the Rajah, the Zamindari scarcely 
suffers from any defective irrigation. 
The scheme of an additional reservoir 
at Dabarasingi is now being worked 
out, and when it comes into operation 
a large area of uncultivated land will 
he brought under cultivation. Daring 
the regime of the present Rajah the 
revenue of the estate has doubled itself. 

He is a patron of the Oriya literature 
and works for the advancement of the 
Oriya community; but he has never 
been a partisan confining his patriotism 
and love to one area and one com* 
munity. He counts a number of 
Telugu educated men among his 
friends and benehciaries. He has been 
twice elected Honorary Secretary of 
the Oanjara Landholders' Association. 
He was chosen president of tbe twelfth 
session of the Utkul Union Conference 
held at Balasore in December J916. 
In -his spirited presidential address on 
the occasion he reviewed the whole of 
the present condition of the country 
and the place of the Oriyas therein 
and emphasised the principle of self* 
help and disinterested work. He 
appealed to the Oriyas to be prepared 
to render sacrifices in the cause of tbe 
country and be loyal to the country 


and the King*£mperor. The Calcutta 
press wrote very appreciatingly of the 
Rajah’s speech on the occasion and 
as stated by tbe ‘ Asha ’ the leading 
Oriya organ, his address is the finest 
specimen of Oriya literary thought and 
action. 

The Bajah Saheb has established 
his reputation as a great Hhikari, 
having already bagged a dozen Boyal 
Bengal and other tigers. A man-eater 
had been ravaging the jungles of the 
Mohiri Hills for over two years and 
about a hundred persons fell a prey to 
this king of the forest. Induced by 
the offer of a reward by the Collector, 
many Shikaris attempted to shoot it 
hut failed in their attempts On the 
request of the Bevenue Divisional 
officer tbe Bajah brought down the 
maneater after undergoing personal 
inconvenience and discomfort for over 
a month, when the whole district 
naturally expressed their gratitude. 

As the scion of the Baj family, he 
maintained the ancient customs of the 
Baj while he is not opposed to introduo* 
tion and adoption of habits of life and 
customs suited to modern conditions 
of life. In associating with his friends 
in several parts of India he maintains 
his individuality and assimilates the 
best in them. Young as he is, he has 
the promise of a great administrator, 
and the people will find in him a 
loyal and patriotic prince. 
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Sree Radhamohana Rajendra Debo, Zamindar of Chikati. 
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The Zamindari of Chikati is an 
ancient one which traces its origin to 
the year 881 A. D. corresponding to 
Salivahana Bakabda 807, when one 
Eesavoravutborayi alias Veera Kai- 
dama Simha, a distinguished and 
valiant Sardar and a kinsinan of the 
Raja of Puri left the latter’s service and 
founded the estate, building his capital 
in a beautiful and picturesque plaoe by 
the side of the Bodogiri Hill known as 
Chikati (Guana Yaraha or wild boar 
of knowledge). Large areas of jungles 
and forests were opened op and re- 
claimed and a vast country of arable 
lauds, topes, tanks, and villages sprang 


Another successor of importance is 
Kishna Chandra Bajendra Debo, who 
reigned from 1770 to 1790 A. D. His 
service in pursuing and arresting the 
redoubtable Sannodebo, a Mohiri 
Chief, who murdered Khorosojee, the 
Government Agent and was commit- 
ting most merciless dspradations in the 
Ganjam District, was recognised by 
the conferring on him the title of 
“ Raja.” 

Subsequently in 1804 A. D. when 
Baja Peetambara Bajendra Debo was 
ruling, the system of Permanent Settle- 
ment was introduced and bis name was 


cousins, Sree Baja Kosoraohaadra 
Bajendra Debo was ia, charge of 
Estate for a period of 18 years aad his 
period was one of patronage of learn- 
ing, himself having translated the 
Sanskrit Drama of ” Bidogdhunadba- 
vam ” into Uriya. This was since 
pointed by his son, the present Zemin- 
dar and the merit of the work was 
recognised by selecting it as a Text 
Book for B.A. Degree Examination of 
the Madras University. Kisorachan- 
dra Bajendra Debo has three sons and 
two daughters. Just when bis eldest 
son the present Zemindar Sree Badha- 
mohana Bajendra Debo attained his 



up. The capital was however shifted 
from place to place as the country ex- 
tended viz., from Boddagiri to Munda- 
keri, thence to Pudapodoro, from 
Pudapodoro to Payikopada and lastly 
to the present place colloquially known 
as Chikati. 

Joddumani Bavutarai, the 16th of 
the line of kings from Kesava Bavuta- 
raii, the founder, reigned from 1684 
A.D. to 1091 and obtained the distin- 
guished hereditary title of “ Bajendra 
Debo ’’ (the Chief ol the best of kings) 
from Mr. George Hotion, then the 
Company’s Agent. 


The Palace of the Chikati Zamindari Chikati. 
registered and the Instimirar Kabuliat 
was granted to him. Next in impor- 
tance is Baja Yiswambhara Bajendra 
Debo, the grandfather of the present 
Zamindar, Sree Bajh Badhamohana 
Bajendra Debo The former was in 
charge of the Estate for a period of 29 
years. He banded over the Estate 
to his eldest son Sree Baja Eisora- 
chandra Bajendra Debo and spent the 
last four years of his life in meditation. 
His younger son, Sree Lakshrai Nara- 
simha Debo was given in adoption to 
Sbergada. Thus the Estates of Chikati 
and Shergada came to be held by 
«7n , 


majority his father passed away and 
the Estate came into his hands in the 
year 1908 and he continues to be In 
charge of the Estate, 

Though he could not receive proper 
education daring bis teens, his uncle 
Sree Peetambara Bhramaravara Debo 
who was an all round man in many 
Arts and Sciences, taught him Uriya 
composition and versification. Badha- 
mohana Bajendra Debo evinced from 
his boyhood a natural desire for poetry 
and his usual haunts during his young- 
er days were hill and dale, which he 
used Ur describe in stirring jsotiplets. 
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As th6 child is the father of man, this 
rtaste developed keenly in him and 
restilted in the production of the 
Dramas of — (1) Prematarangini, (2) 
Parimalasahagatnana, (3) Prakruti 
Bahasya, (4) Prakruti Franaya, (5) Pra* 


his instance, the Government con- 
verted the Branch Post Ortice into a 
Combined Post and Telegraph Oftice. 
Ue has made a good collection of 
Ayurvedic and Allopathic Medicines 
for distribution to the poor. 


The Zarnindari has about 40 Whole 
Inam villages given as gifts to Pan* 
dits and Purohits, which shows how it 
has been patronising literature and 
religion for generations past. Tliere 
are about ICO other Jirayati, bi^ and 


lap and (6) the Eabyo of Premainanjari. 
He also collected the verses composed 
by him in bis younger days and those 
of bis predecessors and published them 
• as Prakrama Padyavalli, Only the 
second of the dramas had the plot 
from Epics and the others eichibit the 
world and its several characters. He 
is very fond of natural observa^ons and 
historical plots. The fifth is an historic 
•drama whose plot is taken from Todd’s 
Bajastan. The Drama of Panchali 
Patapoharuno ” whose plot is also 
taken from an epic is now in print. 
He has evinced a keen interest in the 
Ayurvedic system of medicine. He 
has a stage of his own, where his dra- 
mas are enacted not by learned and 
professional actors but by his servants. 
The Author has thus the fecility of 
observing the enactment of his plays 
and noticing the appeal they make to 
the audience. The merit of these works 
was recognised by the University of 
Madras which prescribed thorn as Text 
Books for the F.A. and B. A. Exami- 
nations. 

He travelled all over India and being 
bestowed with shrewd powers of obser- 
vation, has noted the improvements of 
structure and art and copied them in 
his place. He has a great taste for 
esthetics and though he had no train- 
ing of engineering and drawing, pre- 
pares plans and estimates beautifully 
well. Without the aid of any profes- 
sional man he constructed his Palaces 
in a stylish way and equipped them 
nicely by copying his observations in 


He owns a bangalow near the sea^ small villages. The total number of 
near Honuapur 15 miles otil; his head* villages of the estate is thus 200 with 



his tours and improving upon them. 
The local artisans owe him much for 
the training they had during the 
oonstructibn of the buildings for the 
special works taught by him. These 
buildings with the Electric Instal- 
lations and the gardens attached to 
them are a monument of bis skill in 
engineering and fine arts. He owns a 
fine Library of Sanskrit, Bengalee, 
Uriya and English Books. The Ele- 
mentary School which he himself 
started in his place has been raised to 
-an Incomplete Secondary School. At 


Sree Qourochondro Debo, Heir-apparent i 

quarters where he spends the summer 
with Pandits and the environments 
inspire poetry. 

He has three sons. The eldest, the 
heir-apparent, is Sree Gourochondro 
Debo receiving his education in the 
Protestant European School at Cuttack 
under the control of his maternal uncle, 
the Honourable the Baja of Kanika. 
The second is Sree SavatbcLiandra 
Debo, who is eight years old. The 
third is an infant in arms. 


i the Eldest Son of the Zaniindar of Chikuti, 

a population of 60,000 as per tlie last 
census of 1911 and an area of about 
100 square miles. The gross average 
income is about Ks, 2,15,000 aii<i the 
old system of share in kind still 
continues without hardship either to 
the landlord or tenant. 

It is gratifying to note that the estate 
never passed out from the ancient and 
distinguished line of the Kshatriya 
Rayutarii family by adoption or other 
ways and the blood of the ancestors 
has been running in the veins of all 
the rulers of the Zemindari. 
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Ijjatasar Sri Kandukuri BaUsurya Prasad Row Bahadur, Zamindar of Devidi and'Mobagam Bstates. 
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DEVIDI AND MOBAGUM ESTATES. 


lijfttaiar Sri Kandukuri Balasurya 
Pratad Row Bahadur, 

I« the Zamindar of the Devidi and 
Mobagam Eetates in the District of 

Ganjam. 

To begin with, it may at once be waid 
that these Estates form a part and 
parcel of the old Uriam Estate. 

The forefathers of this family^ield 
no less a position than the Ministership 
of H. H. the Nissam of Hyderabad. 

In July, 1808, the Honourable East 
India Company conveyed this Estate 
to Kannepajji Kurmanadha Barvato- 


mukhaytiji by nieaus of a treaty, 
Sanadl Mulkuth Isthimimr ' This 
Yaji fell in arrears of Peishcush tv) the 
Government and the estate was there- 
fore put up for auction, wlien the late 
Mr Budhiraju Basavaraju |)urchasoJ 
it. He enjoyed the Estate for over a 
decade and bequeathed the same to his 
lady Adi Lakshinamtna who was suc- 
ceeded by his daughter, Vnyyaiiima, 
the wife of Kandukuri Feray va liingam 
Garu, Her son Kandukuti Hisava- 
raju, well-known as the most cconouii- 
cal of the Zamindars of the District, 
succeeded her and in 1878 he died 


leaving behind liim liis son Viswanatha 
Row, a minor who wus ji protege under 
the Court of Warvls. 

This minor died issueloss a year 
later and his wife Mahalakshmainiua 
a.s3uiued charge of the Kstate in 18^)0. 
On the death of this lady the present 
Zamindar of Devidi became heir, being 
the great-grandson of the late Mr, 
Viswanadha Rao s great-grandfather. 

Sabse(iuently his younger brother 
Mr. K. L ikshmiprasada Row Pantulu 
living at Uriain etTected a division with 
hiju for one lialf share. 


URLAM ESTATE. 



8ri Kandukuri Lakahmi Prasada Kao Pantulu Garu, Proprietor of the Uriam Estate. 
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Sri Kandukupl Lftkthml Pranda Rao 
Pantttlu Otaru, Ppoppietor of 

The Urlam estate, Ganjani Distt-ict 
was bora on the 15th October J888. 

Urlam has been the t*esidence of its 
Proprietors for over a century and its 
name has been associated with the 
famous Sravani ceremony from 1850. 
In the month of Sravaua the Estate 
holds examinations for those who are 
well-versed in the Vedas and the 
Hhastras ; and awards money prizes and 
annuities for the deserving Pandits. 
This is a unique characteristic of this 
Estate and it reflects much credit on 


the Proprietors that the ceremony has 
been observed from generation to 
generation. 

Mr. Lakshmi Prasada Rao Pantulu 
has inherited this Estate along with 
his elder brother Sri Balasurya Prasada 
Rao Pantulu Gam on the 15th Decem- 
ber 1908, after the demise of the late 
Proprietrix, Sri Kanduknri Mahalaksh- 
mamma Garu. The Estate was parti- 
tioned two years ago. Mr. Lakshmi 
Prasada Bao Pantulu is now the 
Proprietor of Urlam and Mr. Balasurya 
Prasada Rao Pantulu is the Proprietor 
of Devidi and Mobagau Estates. The 


obsetvdnoc of the Sraoani bereou^ 
every year now standls to thd eold 
credit of Mr. Lakshmi Prasada BhO 
Pantulu, the Proprietor of Urlam whh 
spends about Hs. S,000 on the cere*, 
mony and who has introduced ipme; 
noteworthy improvements in theobMr'* 
vance of the ceremony and the (mtt- 
duct of the annual examinations. Th^ 
present Proprietor is a large*hearted 
man who now and then feeds the poor 
and -maintains a choultry along With 
other charitable institutions. He has 
an ear for music and encourages many 
an artist in the line. 


HISTORY OF GANZAM. 


By M. Rono.vnadha Omuhah, 
B.A., L. L.B., Bkuhami'oiie. 

The history of Ganzam is the his- 
tory of a civilisation old and antiqua- 
ted; and its early history of civilisation, 
as in the case of world-civilisations is 
clouded in mystery and obscured by 
mythological traditions ; nevertheless, 
the honest and assiduous researches of 
ethnologists and archteologists have 
supplied ns with data sufficient to trace 
its origin. 

Ptolemy describes “ tlie Coasts of 
Orissa as occupied by Kirradoe, a 
savage race, probably the ancestors of 
the aboriginal Khond8;the Sanskrit 
name of Orissa of which Ganjam was 
once a part, is Odrashtra or land of the 
Ods or Uriyas and according to Lassen 
was probably used to signify the nor- 
thern portion of Kalinga; this district 
(Ganjam) originally formed part of the 
ancient kingdom of Kalinga which is 
supposed to have been founded in the 
ninth century before (jhrist; the name 
still survives in the sea- port town of 
Ealingapatam not far from Chicacole 
and in early times a place of impor- 
tance." The Rajahs of Ganzam were 
originally the vassals of Gajapathi 
kings of Orissa and they acknowledge 
the Rajah of Jagannadh or Puri who 
was a descendant of the aucidnt Orissa 
kings, as tbeir ancestor.s. Subsequently 


those Rajahs threw oU the yoke and as- 
sorted their indopendance though at the 
same time they trace tbeir descent to 
the Gajapathi kings. The foundation 
of the town of Ganjam is usually attri- 
buted to amember of the family of the 
Rajah of Jagannadh. During the 
regime of the ancient Gajapathi kings 
the kingdom of Orissa including (Tan- 
jam flourished ; bnt after the death of 
Pratapa Uudra Doo in ].5;l‘2, dissen- 
sions arose amongst the different 
members of the Gajapathi family and 
their power gradually declined during 
the earlier part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In the latter part of the sixteenth 
century the Mohammadans invaded 
Orissa and administered it with ability 
and tact, till it became a part of the 
French dominion. For about one 
hundred and eighty years, the Ganjam 
district, including the locbapur Pro- 
vince, then known by the name of 
‘ Chicacole Circar ’ was under the 
direct control of the Mohammadan 
Government at Hyderabad. The princi- 
pal seat of government was at Chica- 
cole and the revenues of the country 
were remitted to the seat of govern- 
ment at Hyderabad. In the year 1641 
A.D , Sir Mohamat Khan of Hydera- 
bad built the first moaque at Gbic^ole 
the only vestige of Mohammadan rule 
and the only remnant of a great civili- 
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sation. On the death of Aurangazebe 
in 1707 A.D. this province passed into 
the bands of Anwarnddin Ehan who 
administered it with efficiency for 
fifteen years. Subsequently in the year 
1753 A.D., it came under the dominion 
of the French, though its active ad- 
ministration was left in the bands of 
the Mohammadan statesmen subject to 
the control of the French General 
Bussy. Meanwhile Ananda Raj the 
Rajah of Vizianagruiu a vassal of the 
French, would not tolerate the French 
domination and oppression, nor was he 
satisfied with the aggressive policy of 
General Bossy, Consequently he 
joined the English in driving out the 
French out of Northern Gircars, and 
the French were severely defeated by 
the combined armies, and the decisive 
victory of the English tempted Salabat- 
Jang, ihe then Nizam of Hyderabad, 
to seek the assistance of the English 
against his aggressive brother Niazm 
All. Salabat Jang ceded to the English 
all the Northern Gircars except Guntur, 
as a consideration for the timely help 
rendered to him against his brother. 
It was thus that the Northern Gircars 
including the ' Chicacole Circar’ of 
which the Ganjam District then formed 
a part, came into the possession of the' 
English. 
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Population, Gllmato Etc. 
Qi«}am is tile most Northern district 
the Madras Presidency and has a 
-Mlnbrions and pleasant climate. The 
-Mtremes of heat and cold axe tempered 
by sea breezes. Its area is about 8313 
a^nare miles. Its population consists 
'Of two Iryan races, the Ttlugm and 
the Otiyas, and two non^dryan 
races, the Khonds and the Savaras, 
;who inhabit the hills; and the line 
'Which roughly divides the Telugus 
from the Oriyas may be drawn from 
Easibugga to Parlakimidi. This 
-district is traversed by theBushikulya, 
the Vamsadbara, and the Nagavali 
rivers, whose tributaries irrigate almost 
■ all the agricultural lands in ihe district 
01 the taluqs and divisions of the 
-district Berhampore, Gopalpore, 
Chicacole, and Ganiam deserve special 
notice. Berhampore is a first class 
taluq and consists of the old Mohiri 
Jlamindari which was bought on behalf 
■of Government at an auction for 
■arrears of revenue in 1844 A.O. and 
of the old Pubbakandam and Icchapur* 

' kandam. The chief industry of Ber- 
hampore is the weaving of tussore silk 
which is manufactured into gold em- 
broidered sarees, dhoties and other 
wearing apparel. The spirit of Swa- 
deshism has found real expression in 
the encouragement of the indigenous 
industries (silk) by the citizens of 
Berhampore. It is needless to say that 
the salvation of India depends upon 
her industrial prosperity. The revival 
-of decadent and indigenous industries 
is the only solution of the problem of 
poverty in India. It is this spirit that 
averts the national calamity by opening 
new channels to individual talents. 
■Gopalpur which is situated nine miles 
from Berhampore is the oheif port of 
■the district and has become the summer 
resort of the people of the district. 
Ganjam, which was formerly the capi- 
tal of the district fell into rains, and 
its name is intimately associated 
with malarial fever. Its ruins are of 
antiquarian interest to the student 
-of history. Chicacole is famous 
for fine muslins which competed 
with the best machine made articles 
of the European market. It was 
formerly a military cantonment and 
•once the headquarters of the district. 


This district is happily associated 
with the famous Mahendta Hills and 
the Chilka Lake. The Mahendra Hills 
are for the most part beautifully wooded 
and their scenery is enchanting ; they 
form the boundary line that separated 
Mandasa from Parlakimidi ; and the 
highest peak of these hills is 4,923 feet 
above the sea-level. This peak is con- 
sidered to be the best sanitarium in the 
Circars, and it may be aptly called 
“ the Ooty of the Northern Circars," 
This hill is rich with flora of varied 
species and there are three temples 
made of huge blocks of granite rocks 
bearing inscriptions of great value to 
the archaeologists. 

The Chilka Lake, no less interesting 
than the Mahendra Hills, is the most 
beautiful lake in the district; and its 
natural scenery is not only beautiful 
but enchanting. This lake with its 
surrounding green hills should have fed 
the poetic imagination of Wordsworth 
and Shelly in adding another nature 
poem to those master pieces that adorn 
the English Literature, had they wit- 
nessed this charming picture of nature. 

Another peculiar feature of the 
district is the largeness of the Zemin- 
daris it possesses, the ancient Zemin- 
daris being eighteen. “ Besides these 
there ware existing at the beginning 
of the century, the Gninsur Zamindari 
which was the most ancient in the 
district, for, when that Zamindari was 
declared by a proclamation in 183(3 
A.D., to be forfeited for rebellion, the 
ruling family of Bhondzo traced back 
their descent for a period of 87.5 years; 
the family is now extinct in the male 
line. The country about Aska used to 
be a large Zamindari ; but before the 
English established themselves in 
Ganjam it was subdivided between 
Gumsur, Bodogoda and Athgada. 
The Kadamba Vamsam " or family 
had been in possession of the Tekkali 
Estate for a period of 375 years when 
the last Bajah died in 1797 A.D. 
without legitimate successors. The 
present Zamindars of Peddakimidi 
Parlakimidi and the Chinnakimidi 
claim their descent from the ancient 
Gujapathi Kings of “Orissa." The 
Zemindars all hold their estates under 
a Sumaji I-mulkeut Utimmr granted 
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at the settlement by the Government. 
The estates of Kallikota and Atgada 
are under the management of the 
Court of Wards and the estate of 
Parlakimidi is the largest and. the 
most important in Ganjam. 

Language and its Pgoul lari ties 
Customs, Etc. 

Of the two languages spoken m 
this district, Telngu and Oriya it is 
needless to descant upon the melody 
and harmony of the Telngu language, 
its adoption of Sanskrit vocabulary, 
its liquid flow and its adaptability to 
the verse music, its elasticity and 
euphony are unrivalled ; and it is 
aptly called the “ Italian of the East." 
The Oriya language no less musical 
than its sister language, closely resem- 
bles the Bengali language, and its 
adoption of Sanskrit vocabulary gives 
elasticity to the language. The Oriya 
scholars have of late been making 
rapid progress in the cause of educa- 
tion by publishing standard works of 
prose and poetry. 1 feel diffident to 
make an authoritative pronounce- 
ment on the beauties of Oriya litera* 
ture. One of the most celebrated authors 
in the Oriya language was Dpendra 
Bhondozo, one of the Bajahs of 
Gumsur. The Oriya language extends 
inland, westwards towards Bajpur of 
the Central Provinces and nortwards 
as far as Midnapur in Bengal. 

The Oriya population of Ganjam 
may be estimated at one half of the 
total population of the entire district. 
There is no clearly defined line 
between the Oriya and the Telugu 
country in tlie district. .Agriculture 
is the chief occupation of nearly half 
of the Oriya working population ; it is a 
pity that improved methods of agricul- 
ture and scientific application have not 
been introduced in this district in spite 
of the spread of Western Culture 
and Art. Home of them are too proud 
to go back to their hereditary profes- 
sions in consequence of the false 
notions of the dignity of labour. As 
regards their food, it is worth noting 
that Uriya Brahmans are not for. 
bidden from taking fish and flesh of a 
sacrificed animal. The Oriya aristo- 
cracy has not as yet realised the im- 
portance of national Culture and Art 
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•while the yiirrounding civilised world 
is making rapid progress in nil spheres 
of activity. The Oriya middle class is 
the most enlightened and the most 
polished of the cominnnitv ; the genius 
of the race is confined to the middle 
class as in the case of other races and 
nations, while ttie lower classes are the 
least civilised and the most backward 
among them. 'J'heir mode of life, 
their gross superstitions, and their 
‘time-honoured’ customs have not im- 
proved with the advance of times. 
Their moral lethargy and mental 
stnpor are proverbial. But at the 


same time it is a gratifying circum- 
stance to note that there is no institu- 
tion of “ Dancing G-irls ” or prostitute- 
class among them. The lower classes 
of Oriyas, wear coarsest brass bangles 
from the wrist up to the end of fore- 
arm, and smear their bodies with tur« 
meric and oil. As regards marriage, 
the Brahmins and Vaisa-girls must 
be married before puberty, while Kshat- 
riya and Karnam girls might marry 
after puberty. 

A peculiar custom prevails amongst 
Sudra girls ; Sudra girls, if a real 
marriage has not been arranged in 


time, can be married to the suiv 
and if the ceremony is performed, they 
are eligible for marriage with man 
notwithstanding they have attained 
puberty. Bach are the onstoms and 
traditions of a race whose history and 
glory were lost in the dim distance of 
time. Every nation has its own heroes 
and men of genius, its own traditions 
and sentiments. 

“ Had it not been for a few brave' 
heroic souls we would have been 
eannibals with pictures Of wild beasts 
tattooed on our Isodies, dancing around, 
some ancient dried fetish.” 


VIZIANAGRUM SAMASTHANAM. 


Aniong the Zamindaris of the 
Bouthern Presidency, Vizianagram 
undoubtedly occupies the foremost 
place both in respect of area and of 
resources. Its extent is 2, 1 40 square 
miles and contains about 1,800 villages 
with a population of about 000,000. 
Its annual revenue at present rs about 
30 lakhs of rupees and there is every 
prospect of its continuous increase in 
the near future. One hundred and 
twenty years ago, in the last years of 
the 18ih century it occupied even a 
more important place. Nearly the 
whole of the district of Vi^cagapatam 
and some portion.s of Ganjam were 
included in it. And in the struggle 
for supremacy in the Northern Circars 
between the French and the English, 
the Bajas of Yixianagram played not 
an unimportant part, holding on certain 
occasions the key to the whole political 
situation in their hands. They enter- 
ed into negotiations with the 
rival European powers on terms of 
equality and were even recogni.sed by 
them ns princes with full territorial 
rights of sovereignty and independence. 
In the arts of peace as well as of war 
they distinguished themselves at all 
times and they have always been 
recognised as natural leaders by the 
Kshattriya princes of the Circars. 

Very little of a trustworthy nature 
is known about the Vizianagram House 
previous to 1713 when the City of 


Vizianagram was founded by the great 
Viziaram Baj I. Accordin'g to tradi- 
tion, recorded in Krisnnavijayam, 
U shabby udayani and Vishnubhakti- 
sudhakatam, three poetical works 
composed by the members of the 
family itself, the founder of the House 
was one Madhava Varma who, about 
591 A. D, ruled over an extensive 
territory in the south with Bezwada 
as his capital. Ha is said to have 
been a worshipper of the Goddess 
Ivauakt Durga, even now the patron 
goddess of the family, who showered 
munificent gifts of elephants, horses 
and gold ou him with which he was 
able to overcome all his enemies. He 
built a fortress at Nidadavole (in the 
modern Godavari District) and left 
ijehind him a glory and reputation 
which perhaps is responsible for the 
many other Zamindars of these parts 
claiming their descent from him. 
Not much is known about the several 
silcoe.ssor.s of Madhava Varma They 
were all worshippers of Siva ; and they 
distinguished themselves by their 
military prowess and patronage of. 
Telugu Literature. One of them. 
Amalraj by name, became the chief 
of Pusapadu, a place in the Eistna 
District and the family has ever since 
been known after that place. One of his 
descendants, Bacha (1440*1523 A. D.) 
fought with credit against the Velamas, 
the Muslims, and the hill chieftains in 
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the Agency tracts, liauha's son, 
Tammiraj, defeated the Gajapati Kings 
of Nandapnram and left to bis succes-- 
sors the title of ” Gajapatis.” He also 
captured several places like Bellam- 
konda, Odapalli and Pedavidu Bacha 
II (1527-1604) captured Ketavaram 
bn the Kristna and made it his cpital. 
His son who came after him is known 
as the donor of many Agraharams to 
Brahmins. 

During these centuries the Pusapa- 
dus were living in the Kistna District. 
Tradition says that one of them 
Tammiraj, the author of KristnaVizayaiU' 
entered Vizagapatam in the train of 
Sher Mohammed Khan, the Foujdar of 
Chicacole in 1652, and took on lease 
from his patron the two parganas of 
Bhogapuram and Kumili, botli within 
tdn miles of the present city of 
Vizianagram. Another version of the 
story relates thstt Tammiraj was 
adopted as son by one Pnspati Sitarama 
Chandrudu who was a relation 
of a Basavaraju. The latter married a 
daughter of the Gajapatis of Orissa 
and received from them as dowry the 
Bhogapuram and Potnuru Parganas 
and these gradually fell into the hands 
of Sitarama Chandrudu and through 
him passed to his adopted son Tammi- 
raj. It appears quite probable that 
the Fnsapada settlement in the Viza- 
gapatam District acquired importance 
from the time of Tammiraj and that 
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Maharajah Viaiarama Oajapati Raj Tha Present Maharajah of Viaianagram. 
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Maharajkuroar Alaka Narayana Oajapatirig, The Hcir*apparent of Vizianagram. 
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the Pusapftdus lost connection with 
'the Kistna District from the same 
period. 

Tammiraj adopted Raja Ananda 
Baj (1699-1717) as his son. The 
Parganas were however pianaged dur« 
ing th^ years by Venkatapathiraj, a 
brother of the latter. Their territory 
gradually increased in size and they 
were regarded as the most important 
of the local Rajas of those days. After 
the death' of Anandaraj the estates 
were jointly ruled by his son Vizia- 
ramBaj and his nephew Sitaraina Raj 
These two were however jealous of 
each other, which ultimately led to the 
murder of Sitarama Baj by his cousin 
in 1G31. From that year onwards 
Viziaram Baj became the sole ruler of 
all the Pusapadu estates. 

Viziaramraj built the fortress of 
Vizianagram in 1713, and made it the 
headquarters of bis estate. Like so 
many other local chiefs of that time, 
he was in theory only a farmer of 
revenue whose duty was to collect the 
revenues of the estates placed within 
his jurisdiction and pay the amount to 
the local Mohammedan Governor after 
retaining a commission of ten per cent, 
to himself. In addition to this the 
Zamindar was allowed certain allot- 
ments of land rent-free and certain 
roosums or fees He was also expected 
to preserve peace and order witliin the 
dominions assigned to him, by main- 
taining the necessary military forces. 
Under the.se circumstances, hj was 
like a feudal baron of the middle ages 
in Europe, in practical enjoyment of 
real authority in the estate, and only 
nominally subject to the sovereign. 

The estate of Vizianagram was in 
the Mogul province of Golconda and 
was immediately subject to the Fouj- 
dar of the Chicacole Gircar. The an- 
nual rent of the Zamindari was about 
two lakhs of rupees in the days of 
Viziaram Baj, who generally main- 
tained forces numbering 10,000 under 
his conti-ol. The Mogul Viceroy or 
the Fonjdar were not always able to 
extract payment of rent from him and 
he gradually accumulated his resources 
and became a powerful ruler in course 
of time. It was the period when the 
French were attempting to secure 


supremacy in the court and the terri- 
tories of the Nizam, and when the 
English were, trying to frustrate these 
attempts. The English had a factory 
at Vizagapatam and were generally on 
terras of friendship with the neigh- 
bouring local Rajas. Everything was 
in a state of confusion as there was no 
recognised authority able to enforce 
its will on the inhabitants. 

In the war of succession which 
broke out in Hyderabad after the death 
of the great Nizam in 1748 the French 
gained ascendancy at Hyderabad and 
placed one of their own candidates on 
the throne, fn return for this the 
new Nizam made a gift of all the 
Northern Circars to the French (17.53) 
and promised to abide by the counsel 
and advice of Bussy. This arrange- 
ment was not liked by all the influen- 
tial men in the court of the Nizam as 
a consequence of which an anti- 
French party came into existence 
everywhere in the Cedetf Circars. The 
then Fonjdar of Chicacole, Jader Ali, 
made up his mind to resist the claims 
of the French, and with him Vizia- 
ram Raj entered into a combination to 
prevent the establishment of the 
French supremacy in the Northern 
Circars. The English at Vizaga- 
patam also encouraged them in their 
resistance and the united forces of 
the Poujdar and the Raja proceed- 
ed against the French. The latter 
however under the command of Mora- 
cin, the chief of Masulipatam, re- 
cognised the futility of opposing the 
enemy and therefore ottered overtures 
to the Raja of Vizianagram, who 
eagerly accepted them. The French 
promised to lease the Circrrs of Raja- 
mandry and Chicacole to him at a very 
favourable rate and he thereupon re- 
turned to Vizianagram to make good 
his posit'on against Jaffer Ali himself. 
The latter thereupon appealed to the 
Maharattas of Nagpore for help ; and 
in alliance with them devastated the 
two Northern Circars and plundered 
the whole country. Viziaram Raj was 
defeated and compelled to retreat to 
Masulipatam, where the French army 
was stationed. He received some help 
from them and marched against his 
enemy. A battle took place at Tum- 
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mapalem near Anakapalle (1760), in 
which the Raja gained a com[)lete 
victory The Maharatta danger was 
overcome and the friendship with the 
French became closer and move inti- 
mate. 

Astute as he was, Vi/.iaraiu Uaj 
never lost an opportunity to improve 
his position and better his prospects. 
When the opposition to Bussy became 
much stranger in Hyderabad and when 
he was practically besieged in the 
gardens of Charraul near the capital 
of the Nizam, Viziaram Raj was the 
only chief that proved grateful to him. 
Even Bussy's Governor of Chicacole 
disowed him. Under these circum- 
stances, when he was in dire need of 
money, the Raja of Vizianagram sent 
him a large sum of gold and promised 
to send more if necessary. In course 
of time Bussy was relieved of all his 
difficulties; and in November 1750 he 
left Hyderabad to settle the attairs of 
the Circars, to punish the rebel chief- 
tains, and to collect all arrears of 
revenue. He arrived in Rajamundry 
on the 1 9th of December. 

Viziaram Raj immediately started ou 
bis journey to Rajamundry to meet 
the French General. He knew how 
much Bussy owed him and he was 
quite confident of a warm welcome, in 
which he was not disappointed. In 
the course of his conversation, he 
mentioned to liussy how much he was 
troubled by his neighbour, the Rija of 
Bobbin, and how necessary it was 
that that liaja shoulil be luinished in 
order tha'. the cit i,t.^s .>i Vizianagram 
might be safe and secure. The hatred 
between Bobbili and Vizianagram was 
a long-standing one. The Bebbili 
chiefs made fretjueiit depredations on 
the neighbouring territory of Viziaram 
Raj, diverted the course of rivulets 
which flowed across the Vizianagram 
Zamindari, and caused damage in 
several other way.s. Theii- territory 
was in the mid.st of lulls aod was 
therefore very difficult of acco.ss. Under 
these circuiustances, Viziaram Raj 
persuaded J3ussy to favourably consider 
his proposal for removing this trouble- 
some neighbour. Bussy fell in vvitli 
his. views, and proposed to the Raja of 
Bobbili that “ he should quit his here- 
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ditary ^jround of Bobbili, in exchange 
for other lands of greater extent 
and value, in another part of the 
province ; but Banga Bao (of Bobldli) 
treated the proposal as an insult. Soon 
after it became necessary to send 
a detatchment of sepoys, to some 
districts at a distance, to which the 
shortest road lay through some part 
of the woods of Bobbili : permission 
was obtained ; hut, either by some 
contrivance of Viziaram Baj, or the 

pre-determination of Banga Bao, the 
detatchment was sharply attacked, and 
obliged to retire with the loss of thirty 
sepoys killed, and more wounded. 
Viziaram Raj improved this moment 
of indignation ; and Monsieur Bussy, 
not seeing the terrible event to which 
he was proceeding, determined to 
reduce the whole country and to expel 
the polygar and his family.” (Orme.) 

Viziaram Baj was glad that at last 
an opportunity bad occurred to him for 
taking revenge on Bobbili. With his 
army of iI,00Umen and accompanied 
by Bussy who had 750 Europeans and 
some artillery, be marched against 
Bobbili and laid siege to it. The 
fortress was most heroically defended 
to the last by Banga Bao and his 
garrison of 250 followers. And at 
last when everything appeared (juite 
hopeless, all women and children were 
committed to the flames and the whole 
garrison fought to death. The for- 
tress ultimately fell into the victor’s 
hands, but Viziaram Baj was not 
destined to enjoy the victory for a 
long time. On the third night after 
its fall, a few assassins entered his tent 
and struck him dead (1757). 

The power of Viziaram Baj was 
very extensive. He farmed! out the 
revenues of Ghicacole and Bajamundry 
Circars and added vastly to the influ- 
ence already wielded by his house 
in these parts. He was very shrewd 
and tactful though a little unscrupu- 
lous ; and his attempts were crowned 
with success, which resulted in his 
suc.tessur inheriting a large dominion 
from him. 

The friendship between the French 
and the Poo.sapadus did not however 
continue after the death of Viziaram 
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Baj. His adopted son and successor 
Ananda Baj somehow fell in with the 
idea of allying himself with the 
English. For this change in his dis- 
position, no explanation except that of 
a personal insult received from Bussy 
is forthcoming. It appears that, after 
the death of Viziaram Baj, Bussy met 
Anandraj at Vizianagram and told 
him that his predecessor Viziaram Baj 
met his untimely death at the hands 
of an assassin, owing to the will of 
God, for the atrocities committed by 
him, for he was a very cruel man ; to 
these strange condolatory remarks and 
gratuitous moral admonition of Bussy, 
retorted Anand Baj : ” How dare you 
represent to ns in this barbarous style ? 
Belying on you I allowed my father 
to proceed to war. Why should he 
alone die, and you come back. Hence, 
while you are responsible for all this 
mischief, how do you talk to me in 
this barbarous style ” After this 
conversation Ananda Baj could no 
longer regard himself a friend of the 
French and he was only waiting for an 
opportunity to wreak vengeance on 
them. 

The occasion was not long in com- 
ing. General war had already broken 
out between the English and the 
French in Bengal as well as in the 
Bouth; and Ananda Baj was keen 
enough to see that the English were 
destined to triumph in the end. He 
therefore proceeded to undo the work 
of Bussy in the Circars. After the fall 
of Bobbili, the French General reduced 
the English settlement at Vizaga- 
patam and established himself firmly 
in the Northern Circars. He there- 
upon proceeded to Hyderabad where 
his presence was felt to be necessary 
in the interests of the French cause 
and subsequently withdrew much of 
the French army of the Circars in 
response to the instructions of Count 
Lally who was in difficulties in 
Pondicherry. Now was the oppor- 
tunity for Ananda Baj to raise him- 
self in power and in wealth. 

The achievments of Anandraj are 
thus described in the Telugu work 
Vishnubhakti Sudhakaram : “ That 

crest jewel of kings begot Ananda 
Gajapati Baju, who shone in this 
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world, while hostile kings of many 
countries did homage to his lotus -like 
feet. He drove out Bhusa (Bussy) the 
ruler of mauy countries. By the 
prowess of his arm, he crushed the 
Mussalmans and the soldiers of the 
Parasus (the French), he made alliance 
with the English and gave them all 
the seaports. He gave cbiefdoms to 
those leaders that served him. He 
ruled the country extending from Puri 
to Bezwada, and from the sea to the 
Vindhya Mountains.” 

Having resolved to wage war on the 
French, Ananda Baj on his own initia- 
tive proceeded against Chicacole and 
captured it. He then sent word to the 
Government at Madras to send him 
some help so that he might drive out 
the French completely from the Oir- 
cars. But the Madras authorities had 
their bands full in the Carnatic and 
therefore failed to respond to his 
appeal. Undaunted, however, by thi.s 
refusal he marched against the P'rench 
at Vizagapatam, defeated them, took 
the place and imprisoned the French 
chief. He immediately undertook to 
hand over the place to the English, 
while despatching a messenger to the 
English Government in Bengal to 
send him a military contingent. Clive, 
who was the guiding spirit of the 
English, decided at once to strengthen' 
Ananda Baj as he well understood the 
advantage of having in the Company's 
possession all the sea-board of the 
Circars, thus facilitating the connection 
between Bengal and Madras. He 
selected Colonel Forde for the purpose 
with 500 Europeans, 2,000 8epoy.s and 
100 lascars, and a few pieces of artil- 
lery, and sent one Johnstone to make 
the necessary arrangements with An- 
anda Baj. 

The Baja had already left Vizaga- 
patam on his campaign against Baja- 
mundry where the main body of 
French forces were stationed. He was 
encamped at Kasimkota and on the 
arrival of Johnstone, banded over to 
him the English factory at Vizaga- 
patam. The forces of Colonel Forde 
also joined him at Easbmkota and the 
combined armies of the allies began to 
march slowly towards Bajamundry.' 
Misunderstandings arose between the 
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English commanders and the Baja on 
■the (juestion of furnishing money to 
the English. These were, however, 
settled through the mediation of An- 
drews, a personal friend of Anandaraj. 
and a treaty was concluded by the 
Allies. According to the treaty it was 
stipulated that all plunder should be 
-equally divided; that all the countries 
which might be conquered should be 
delivered to the Baja, who was to col- 
lect the revenues ; but that the sea- 
ports and t iwns at the mouths of the 
rivers should belong to the Company, 
with the revenues of the districts 
annexed to them, that no treaty for 
the disposal ox restitution, whether of 
the liaja s or the English possessions, 
should be made without the consent of 
both parties, that the Baja should 
supply Rs. fW),000 a month for the 
expenses of the army and Bs. 6,000 to 
commence from their arrival at Viza- 
gapatam, for the particular expenses 
of the officers.” (Orrae, Vol. II). 

The Treaty clearly reveals the posi- 
tion occupied by Ananda Raj in 1768. 
He was acting as an ally and an equal 
of the English and not as their depen- 
dent. It was prinlarily at his initiative 
that the whole campaign was under- 
taken. At the time of the treaty the 
hinglish had no better claim to the Cir- 
cars than Ananda Baj, and the success 
in the campaign was due as much to 
the help rendered by the Raja as to 
the genius of Colonel Forde. How 
the campaign ultimately affected the 
fortunes of the house of Vizianagram, 
will he referred to later. 

The two armies now marched with 
greater rapidity and when they arrived 
at a distance of forty mdes from Baja- 
mundry they saw opposed to them the 
armies of the French and their Allies. 
The battle took place at Chandurti 
(though called Condore by Orine and 
several others). The French force 
consisted of 500 Europeans, 500 
native cavalry, 6,000 sepoys and a 
great number of local levies. The 
English force consisted of 470 Euro- 
peans and 1,900 sepoys, while Ananda 
Buj had under him 500 horse and 
5,000 (which appears rather an under- 
estimate) and a small force of 40 Euro- 
peans in charge of four guns. The 


battle was severely contested, and in 
the end the French were totally 
defeated, the survivors escaping with 
great difficulty to Bajamundry. This 
battle of Chandurti deserves to be 
better, known in the annals of South 
Indian History, and it has been justifi- 
ably included among the decisive 
battles of India by Colonel Mallesun. 
It led to the overthrow of the French 
supremacy in the Circars and their 
ultimate withdrawal from this part of 
the country. The honours of the 
victory have to be shared equally by 
the English and their worthy ally 
Ananda Baj. 

About the movements of Ananda 
Baj after the above battle, information 
is given only by Orme and this does 
not produce a favourable impression of 
the character of the Baja on the minds 
of the readers. He appears to have 
been vacillating in his attitude to- 
wards the English and even suspi- 
cious of their designs He was not 
overscrupuluus in performing the part 
assigned in the treaty he concluded 
with Colonel Fords and on several 
occasions even threatened to desert the 
English. All the persuasion and all 
the tenacity of Andrews and Forde 
were required to keep him faithful to 
the English alliance. Perhaps the 
Baja was averse to undertaking dis- 
tant campaigns in the Ellore and 
Masulipatam Circars, thus exposing 
his hereditary dominions to the attacks 
of his enemies Perhaps he felt that 
the task of conquering the country 
south of the Godavari was too formi- 
dable for him to undertake with pru- 
dence. It is, however, very difficult to 
discover his motives as no account of 
the campaign from his point of view 
is available. 

After the battle of Chandurti, Col. 
Forde marched to Bajamundry, where 
he waited for the arrival of Ananda 
Raj. The latter was very slow in 
coming and also failed to pay the 
money stipulated for in the treaty, 
without which Col. Forde found it 
impossible to proceed. The English 
had therefore to retrace their steps in 
the direction of the Baja’s camp at 
Peddapore. But the Baja, fearing that 
he would be attacked by the colonel, 
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fled to the hills and it was only when 
Andrews altered the terms of the treaty 
that he returned to the plains and 
joined the English. The new treaty 
stipulated that “ wliatevor sums the 
Baja might furnish should i>c con- 
sidered as a loan; and that the reveuuos 
of all the countries which might he 
reduced on the other side of the (ioda- 
vari, excepting such as belonged to the 
French either by establishment or 
grant in propiiety, should be equally 
divided between him and the English.” 
The Baja thereupon [laid the money 
and accompanied Forde towards 
Masulipatam which was now the ob- 
jective of the allied urinies. Masuli- 
patam was reached liefore long and 
both the armies began tlie siege of the 
place in earnest. Hut news came that 
Salabat Jang, the Nizam of Hyderabad 
with a fairly large army arrived at 
Bezwada and was about to join tlie 
French in an attack of Bajamundry 
and Chicacole Circars and devastate 
the territory of Ananda Baj. The 
latter naturally took fright, and was 
bent more on defending his dominions 
than on carrying on the siege of 
Masulipatam. So he marched away 
from the besieged fortress leaving 
Forde alone to continue the operations. 
But the English commander dissuaded 
him ultimately from this project, 
brought him back, and with his help 
jiursued the siege most vigorously. 
The comlnued efforts of tlie allies 
resulted in the fall of Masulijiatam into 
their hands (17.')y). Salabat Jang now 
concluded that it was more desirable to 
enter into jieace with the English and 
accordingly negotiations were ojiened 
which resulted in a formal tiaaty bet- 
ween the Nizam and tiie English. 
According to this treaty, ” the whole 
territory d^p^ndent on Masulipatam 

were granted to the English 

without the reserve of line or miliriary 
service. Salabat jiroiuised to drive 
away the French forces from the 
Circars. He also promi.sed not to call 
Ananda Baj to account for whatsoever 
ho had collected out of the govern- 
ments Iielonging to the French, nor 
for the tribute, s of his own countries 
for the present year ; but he was here- 
after to pay the same for them as he had 
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been paid by Viziaram Baj aod the 
lather of Viziaram Baj. If Ananda Baj 
failed in this stipulation, Salabat Jang 
was left free to treat him as he plea- 
sed.** (Orme). 

Meanwhile the reinforcements sent 
from Pondicherry to relieve Masuli- 
patam arrived rather late on the scene 
— ^for by that time the fortress fell 
into the hands of -the allies— and they 
therefore proceeded first t) Gunjam, 
there to rouse opposition to Ananda 
Baj and subsequently to Cocanada. 
The English and their ally now pro* 
oeeded once more towards Bajamundry 
— which had been recaptured by the 
enemies— recovered that place and 
attacked the French at Cocanada. 
Jatapathi Raj of Peddapuram, a cousin 


deilt and far sighted. By his deeds he 
added much not only to his own glory 
but also to the strength of the English 
Dominion in the Circars. 

On his death without leaving any 
children behind him — all his wives 
having performed Sati, — Ohandray^a.^ 
ihe widow of his predecessor Viziaram 
Raj I, adopted a member of the Pusa- 
pati family, who. with the title of 
Viziaram Raj II, ruled the Zamindari 
from 1760 to 1791. He was duly 
recognised by the Nizam of Hyderabad; 
and as he was then only a boy of 
twelve years of age, the administration 
was practically carried on by his half 
brother Sitram Raj. 

Sitaram Baj appears to have been 
a man of great vigour and abilities. He 


the vast increase in the area of the 
Zamindari during the years following 
1760. The estates of Jeypore, 
Sringavarapukota, Madgole, 8alur, 

1 vo tapa I e m , K u r u p am, Anakapalle, 
Satyaviiram, Golugunda, Palakonda, 
Andra. Hogulavalasa, Koram, Thyda. 
Pachipenta, Sangamavalasa, Chemudu. 
Kajam, and Narava were all tributary 
to the Vizianagrarn K ija. A war was 
begun with the Baja of Bobbili, the 
ancient foe; and almost the whole 
estate was taken away from him. In 
1765 Chinna It inga Kao, the last repre- 
sentative of the Bobbili family, was 
captured and imprisoned in the fort 
at Vizianagrarn. Having thus reduced 
nearly the whole ditrict of Vizagapa- 
tam, he next attacked the Parlakimedi 
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of Anada Baj but his rival in these 
political complications, had also to be 
attacked and the Baja therefore pro- 
ceeded against him, A battle took place 
at Under (1769) in which the Raja of 
Peddapur was defeated and slain. 
Ananda Baj then came into possession 
of the Peddapur Zamindari and kept is 
under his control during the next few 
months preceding his death. He 
passed away from small-pox in 1760. 
Brief as was his tenure of office, he 
showed himself to be ambitious, pru- 


was however very selfish, caring more 
for his own advantage than tor the inte- 
rests of the Zamindari. He felt jealous 
of his brother and involved him in 
numerous troubles and complications 
as time went on. This attitude was due 
to a feeling that in the matter of adop- 
tion his claims were overlooked by 
Chandrayya and that he would have 
better filled the place of the Raja than 
his half brother. 

In spite of these serious defects in 
his character he was responsible for 
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estate in Ganjam. The ruler of the 
latter collected a large Maharatta force 
and met Sitaram Baj in a battle 
at Narasannapeta bub was severely 
defeated in the engagement with a 
hea'^y loss. He was thereupon 
compelled to go on a pilgrimage to 
the north, while his estates were added 
to the Vizianagrarn Zamindari. Sitaram 
Baj next undertook an expedition 
against Jiajamundry, defeated the local 
Nabob of Mogallur, and for sometime 
made even the Bajamundry Circar 
tributary to his brother. 
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These conqueets roused universal 
opposition to the authority of Sitarain 
Kaj. All the hill Zamindars entered 
into a formidable combination against 
him ; but he rose equal to the occasion, 
sent word to the ISnglish at Vizaga- 
patain that unless hel[) was despatcliod 
to him imiuediately the danger might 
threaten the interests of the company 
itself ; and with the assistance afforded 
by the ICnglish he defeated the rebels 
and punished them most severely for 
their disohedience. Many were depriv- 
ed of their eshites. Some were com- 
pelled to be satisfied with annual 


adopted by Viziaram Kaj and allowed 
to succetid him to the estate. In spite 
of this, Sitaram continued to intrigue 
very actively against his brother He 
went to Madras and there obtained the 
favour of the Governor and the mem- 
bers of the Council, mostly through 
corruption. The result was that he 
was given the right of farming the 
revenue of some portions of Vizaga- 
patain and appointed, against the 
Kaja’s will, Dewan of Vizianagram 
The local government supported the 
adoption of his son by the Raja and 
regulated that all leases should in 


settle in Madras with a pension of Bs. 
5,000 per month. This was liberal 
treatment for a man who in the past 
bribed responsible officials very liberal-, 
ly for procuring favours from them. 

Viziaram Baj was not however 
saved from further troubles with the 
removal of bis arch-enemy. In the 
year 1775 instructions were sent to 
the Governor of Madras by the 
Directors of the East India Company 
that a Committee of Circuit should be 
appointed for thepurposeiof investigat- 
ing into the political and financial con- 
dition of the Northern Circars in the- 



jiensions, and the oheis were cruelly 
imprisoned in Vizianagram. The 
Zamindars of I’alakonda .^mlra escaj)- 
ed such a setjuest ration, as they kept 
aloof from the rehuHion. 

The internal administration of the 
Zamiudari hy Sitaram Kaj jirovoked 
similar opposition. He was generally 
harsh and cruel, and exercised a strict 
control over the nominal Kaja Viziaram 
Kaj II. The latter resented this most 
bitterly but felt himself quite helpless. 
The Kshatriya nobility of the Kaja 
would not keep quiet. In 1775 they 
took him by surprise and compelled 
him to retire ; which he did only on 
the condition that his son should be 
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fiiture be transacted in the name of the 
adopted prince. The position of the 
liajii thus became most humiliating. 

But Sitaram did not prove grateful 
to the Company’s interests even. 
When a mutiny of the sepoys broke 
out in Vizagapatam in 1781 he en- 
couraged the mutineers and took no 
steps to suppress the danger. Vizia- 
ram Baj however took bold of this 
opportunity, and with considerable 
enthusiasm crushed the mutineers and 
took a prominent part in disarming 
them. In 1784 Sitaram Baj was re- 
moved a second time from administra- 
tion, appointed again in 1791, removed 
in 179'2 and in 1793 was asked to 
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possession of which the English were 
confirmed by the Emperor of Belli i 
in 17ti5. They found the neces.sity 
for such a committee as their expecta- 
tions of getting a large revenue from 
the Circars were not fulfilled. The 
Committee was appointed in 1777 and 
was sent on its duties to the Circars. 
Meanwhile Sir Thomas Bumbold was 
appointed Governor of Madras and. 
immediately after his arrival be re- 
called the Committee, suspended its 
work, and issued orders to all the 
Zamindars that they should meet him 
in Madras for settling the amount of 
Feisheush to be paid by them hence- 
forward to the Government. When 
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Yiziaram Raj received thiR order, he 
replied that it would be considerably 
inconvenient for him to leave his Za- 
miodari and absent himself for a long 
time in Madras ; that his circumstances 
did not permit him to incur the large 


only was the Governor not satisfied 
with this reply, but on the other hand 
he forced on him the services of Sita^ 
ram Kaj as Dewan, to which allusion 
has already been made. The Raja re- 
sented this most unsympathetic treat- 


Atter the retirement of this Gover- 
nor the Conuuitteo of Circuit reopened 
its en(|uirit*s and in carrying out its 
work was very much helped by Vizia- 
ram Raj. When tliey issued their 
report they recommended that (1) the 
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expenditure necessarily involved in 
such a long journey ; and that he was 
prepared to settle wutb the chief of the 
English factory at Vizagapatam, the 
question as to what rent he should 
annually pay to the Government. Not 


ment, but he was <p-iite helpless until 
the Home Government intervened in 
his favour, remonstrated with the 
Madras authorities, and ultimately dis- 
missed from ofi’ice Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold and two other members of his 
Council (1781). 


Military forces at the disposal of the 
Uaja of Vi/daiagram, which then 
amounted to about 12,000, must be im- 
mediately di.sbindt)d, retaining them 
in service wa^ found to be dangerous 
to the peace and security of the coun- 
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try ; (2) in consideration of the unique 
position held by the Baja among the 
Zamindars of the Circars he should be 
allowed to have for his personal use 
700 peons and SOhorNes, while a force 
of 2^000 were to be kept l)y him to 
watch the hill passes leading from the 
agency into the plains ; (:U the savings 
effected by this disliauJing, which 
came to nearly five lakhs of rupees 
should be added to the Peishcush then 
paid by the Zamindar to the Govern- 
ment ; (4) Jeypore should be made a 
separate Zamindari completely inde- 
pendent of Vizianagram and (o) the 
Zamindars imprisoned in the fort of 
Vizianagram should be immediately 


was weakrninded and too simple to 
understand the tricks played upon him 
by his courtiers. He was also extrava- 
gant in his own way ; and the result 
was that he fell in arrears in regard to 
the PeiBhcush. In the past, it is true ; 
the Bajas rarely paid in time and the 
full amount due by them, to their 
Mohommedan Suzerains. But the 
British Government could not be play- 
ed upon like that. They were very 
strict in enforcing their demands : and 
promptness and regularity in payment 
they always insisted upon. Therefore 
when the arrears ran high they deter- 
mined to take severe steps in spite of 
the recommendations of the chief and 


lity; the people sympathised withhim> 
and no responsible man was forthcom- 
ing to rent the taluks from the Govern- 
ment. A number of Ksbatriyas offered 
themselves to take the estate on lease 
under the Baja, though not under the 
Government, and to pay up all the 
arrears. But the authorities were 
obstinate. They refused to consider 
the offers of the Kshatriyas ; and 
feeling that, so long as the Baja was in 
his own Zamindari, others would be 
afraid of renting his lands, ordered 
him to leave Vizianagram without 
delay, and retire to Masulipatam on a 
monthly allowance of Es. 1,200 with a 
lump sum of Bs. 30,000 to defray the 



released and allowed to live in or near 
Vizagapataiu on suitable pensions to be 
given by Viziaram Haj. 

Viziaram Baj was prepared to disband 
all his Military except the Kachavars ; 
he was however unwilling to pay a 
higher Peisheusb as he was deeply in- 
volved in debt. Fortunately for him, 
for some time no action whatever was 
taken on the recommendations of the 
committee. On the other hand, in 
conformity with his request, his De\^an, 
Sitaram Baj, was removed from office. 

The administration of the estate by 
Viziaram Baj was not successful. He 
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council of Vizagapatam to the contrary. 
The Baja promised to pay the amount 
in instalments within a short period. 
All the same, the Madras Government 
ordered the sequestration of the whole 
estate and the retirement of the Baja 
on a pension. On the second of August 
171)3, the fort of Vizianagram was 
taken possession of by the English 
forces ; the estate was divided into three 
coliectorates and officers appointed to 
administer them. 

The management of the estate was 
however found to be difficult. The 
Baja had much influence in the loca- 
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expenses of his journey. The allow- 
ance seems to be a pittance and 
unworthy of the dignity of the Baja as 
well as the Government, especially in 
view of the fact that ^he Dewan Sitaram 
Baj was getting a pension of Es. 6,000 
a month. On the 11th May 1794 the 
Baja moved a few miles but soon 
returned expressing his inability to go 
further. His conscience was opposed 
to yielding so tamely to the dishonour 
which he thought the British Govern- 
ment caused him. He therefore 
determined to make a bold stand 
and proceeded to Padmanabham» a 
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wond place half way between Bimli- 
patam and Vizianagram. Many of hie 
kiaemen joined him there; some of 
the zegiments taken away from him 
gathered round his standard, in all 
amounting to 4,000 men. Once more 
the Baja began to waver ; once more 
the Oovemment opened negotiations 
with him. As the terms offered were 
not satisfactory, and as the pressure 
brought to bear upon him by his 
kinsmen was irresistible, there was no 
alternative but to tight. The battle 
took place at Padmanabhani ; it raged 
only for an hour. All the Kshatriya 
noblemen, representative of all the 


the authority of the company. A little 
later the boy fled to Makkuva, still 
further north in the hills. Many local 
noblemen took up his cause, collected 
tbe-reats from the ryots on his behalf, 
and kept up the resistance against the 
British. The General, commanding the 
English regiments, felt that it would 
be too difficult to coerce the rebels 
unless with additional reinforcements ; 
and the chief and council at Vizaga- 
patani came to the conclusion, after 
some deliberation, that it would be 
better to recognise the claims of Nara- 
yana Babu, the young boy, than to 
fight with his followers, who had 


towards the arrears of Peishcusb, The 
Zamindaris of Jeyjjore, B obbili, Pala* 
conda, Kurupam, Merangi, Sangama- 
valasa, Chemudu, Salur, Andra, Bhima- 
varam and Golugonda, were taken 
away from him and entrusted to chiefs 
who were henceforward to be under 
the direct control of the company. 
Some other taluks were taken away 
and absorbed into the domains of the 
company itself. 

Narayana Babu was in power from 
1794 to 1848, the date of his death. 
He protested against the policy that 
was adopted towards him by the 
coriipany, but in vain. In course of 



important families in the di8trict,fonght 
heroically. The action proved fatal 
to the Baja ; he lay dead while round 
his body the corpses of three hundred 
noblemen formed a rampart. The 
battle is deservedly styled the “ Flod- 
den field of Vizianagram Bajaputs.” 
It made a deep impression on the 
minds of the people; and the whole 
action is commemorated in a Telugu 
Prabandham. 

On the receipt of the news of the 
death of Vizianagram Baj, his son 
aged eight years accompanied by his 
kinsmen took refuge in Kasipuram 
with one Bhupalraj, a rebel against 



The Vizianagrei.Ti .Maharajah’s Gosha Hospital. 

many places of refuge in the hills. 
Negotiations were therefore opened 
with him ; but for some months the 
Baja's followers refused to believe in 
the sincerity of the authorities. Ere 
long however a trustworthy messenger 
arrived who handed over a new Kaul 
to the Baja, which satisfied him. Then 
he returned to Vizianagram and was 
duly proclaimed Baja. Being a minor 
the administration was carried on by 
his kinsman Venkatapati Baj. 

The conditions that were now impos- 
ed on the Baja were very unfavourable 
to him. He was called upon to pay at 
once a sum of four lakhs of rupees 
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time the authority of the Zamindar 
became considerably less. With the 
introduction of a new system of 
justice, police and administration 
into the district, the Baja lost much 
of his political authority. In 1802 
the permanent settlement was in- 
troduced into the district and the 
peishoush payable by the Baja was 
fixed at six lakhs of rupees per year. 
With the loss of their military power 
the Bajas of Vizianagram became 
peaceful landlords and the annals of 
the Zamindari lost much of their 
former interest. The rest of the 
history of Narayana Babu may be 




The Vixianagram Maharajah’s College (front view.) 



The Vizianagran Maharajah'i College (College right wing ft new Science extension.) 
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Yttmtcd very briefly. He was not a 
'«QooaNfal administrator as he was 
^Cenerally very extravagant. He fell 
'heavily in debt and he found it im* 
jponible to deal amicably with his 
■creditors. Under these oiroumstanoes 
he mortgaged his Zaiiimdari to the 
■Oovemment and for four years. (1817- 
\ 22 ) lived on a pension of Bs. 80.000 
>from the Government. The latter 
liquidated the debt and banded him 
'back the Zamindari in 1822. Once 
more he mismanaged the estate, 
incurred a heavy debt, made over bis 
lands to the Government aud retired 
■to Benares on a pension of one lakh 


increased vastly and in 1852 all debts 
were liquidated and a retdy cash of 
Bs 2,12,728, was left to the youn' 
Baja. 

The administration of Viziaram 
B<j was on the whole successful. 
His abilities were recognised by the 
Government and a Halute was ordered 
to be given to him on all occasions 
of his visit to Madras and Bengal. 
He received the title of “ Maharaja ” 
and “ His Highness. *’ He was de- 
corated K. C. S. I. On three occasions 
he was nominated a member of the 
Supreme Legislative Council and be 
got the Indian Majority Bill passed 


youth and became a profound scholar 
in nearly twenty languages Indian and 
Foreign. He travelled widely along 
with his father and obtained from 
personal experience and observation a 
keen insight into men and affairs. He 
was an excellent sportsman possessed 
of gigantic strength His Majestic 
appearance reminded every one of the 
great rulers that India produced in 
olden times. He was himself a poet 
and liberal patron of poets. His skill 
in music and other sciences was of a 
high order aud his Court was adorned 
by some of the best musicians and 
scholars of the day. He was known 



of rupees per year. He spent the rest 
of his days in that holy Shrine and 
passed away in 1845 to enjoy peace in 
heaven, which he so much deserves 
by his piety, his charity and muni- 
ficence. 

His son Viziaram Raj II (1848-78) 
was in Benares at the time of his 
death and for some years did not care 
to visit Vizianagram. Even after his 
return the estate was managed by a 
special civilian officer lent by the 
British Government up to 1862 when 
he took over charge of the manage- 
ment. During the administration of 
the civilian officers the revenues 


The Kill Tribes at Dance. 

into law. Like his father he was 
highly charitable. He gave numerous 
Agraharams to Brahmins and temples 
and was a groat patron of the liberal 
arts. The estate was improved by him 
till its revenues amounted to 17 lakhs 
at the close of his career. Ho was 
an able sportsman and a model of 
chivalry. 

Vijayarama Raj was succeeded by 
his son Ananda Gajapathi who ruled 
the estate from 1879 to 1897. He 
was one of the most enlightened and 
brilliant princes of the day. He 
received a sound education during his 
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for his mimificence, magnanimity, 
truthfulness, keen intellect, and sincere 
affection for his peojile. Though a 
Zarnindar he supported and welcomed 
all measures for the relief of the tenants 
on the permanently setlleil estates. 
He took a special interest in the cause 
ofeducation, raised the i\Iaharaja’a 
College in Vi/ianagram, t(; the status 
of a first grade institution, granted 
liberal help to the students through- 
out the whole of Northern Circars and 
helped deserving scholars in all their 
undertakings. He regarded the educa • 
tion of women quite as essential as 
that of men and continued to maintain 
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at a large cost, many schools for girls. 
His dream was to found a University 
for the Telugu Districts and it would 
certainly have been realised if he had 
not passed away prematurely. He 
was nominated member of the Im- 
perial and the Provincial Legislative 
Councils and took a lively interest in 
their proceedings and supported with 


He passed away while he was still 
young in May 1897. 

He was succeeded by the present 
Vijayaram Gajapati Mabaraj. But 
during all these years the administra- 
tion has been carried on by civilian 
officers lent to the Samsthanam by the 
Government and the estate has been 
making progress in all directions. 


patronising a nnmber of musioians in* 
his Court. He is an ortho^ and 
staunch Hindu. 

The Samasthanam has a bright 
future before it and all the inhabitants 
are eagerly looking for the day when 
under the enlightened administration 
of the Enmara Mah araj, who is now a- 
minor receiving up-to-date education; 



all bis influence many bills for the 
improvement of the social condition 
of the people. As an administrator 
be obtained a good name. He chose 
men of ability and honesty as his 
advisers and with their co-operation 
and advice did much to better the 
lot of his people. His greatness was 
recognised by the British Govern- 
ment who conferred on him the title 
of Maharaja, K. C. I. E. and G. C. I. E. 


The Hill Tribe* at Dance. 

Vijayarama Gajapathi Mabaraj, the 
present Bajah of Vizianagram, has 
considerably improved the Sanskrit 
Pathasala founded by his able father 
Ananda Gajapathi Maharaj. He is also 
maintaining a number of Sanskrit and 
Telugu pandits. A keen sportsman, 
his horsemanship is of a very high 
order. He has a good ear for music 
and he has opened a School of Music 
at Vizianagram in 1919, apart from 


the Samasthanam will be raised to the 
status of a Protected State. The 
Eumara Mabai'ajah is a highly talented 
youth and his progress at the Raj 
Kumar College, Ajmere, is brilliant; and 
BO it is highly probable that this ancient 
and famous Samasthanam will, as ex- 
pected by its inhabitants, be raised tp- 
the rank of a Protected State. 
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P. Lakshminabasiah (Pbksonal.) 

The Chief Compiler and Publisher 
•^f these volumes, works of great 
Magnitude, was born at Kalahastri, 
■Chittore District, his native place, in 
December 1879 ; son of P. Soobrayaloo 
lyah who died in March 1899, at 
Secunderabad ' in harness,’ at his age 
of 47. P. SoobraJ^aloo lyah was every 
inch a business man, and was a free 


PERSONAL. 

work controlling thousands of 
miners on the field. P. Soobrayaloo 
lyah had at one time or another 
nearly all the inclines by which the 
Hyderabad (Deccan) Mining Co. 
opened out the field. 

The following is an appreciation 
from the Mining Authorities of the 
good work rendered by the father, and 
after his demise his son P. Lakshmi- 
narasiahithe Principal of the firm of 


who have been contractors at these 
collieries fiu* many years. In the 
course of the development of Singarani 
since 1892, .1 have had almost daily 
communication with the firm who. as 
coal-cutting contractors, have taken a 
prominent share of the task of raising 
the output from year to year and have 
had at one time or another the con- 
tracts of nearly all the inclines; by 
which the Company opened out the 
field. Later they have worked No 15 
pit up to its just one hundred tons or 
so and more recently still have conti- 
nued to work No. 1 incline and No 13 
pit. 

For the just five years of my 
connexion with these collieries, the 
late Mr. P. Soobrayaloo lyah was the 
Principal of the firm and my experience 
of his straightforward and satisfactory 
methods by which I was able to con- 
duct my business with him, is a 
pleasant recollection. 

The late Mr. Soobrayaloo lyah had 
a wide experience of coal* cutting 
contracting and was always willing and 
cheerful in complying with any ins- 
truction or order, and it was the fact 
of this satisfactory condition that led 
me on the decease of Mr. Soobrayaloo 
in the early months of 1899 to wish to 
see his son (Mr. P. Lakshminarasiah) 
succeed to his late father’s contract. 
The company assented to this, and the 
■contracts fur the coal -cutting of No. 1 
incline and No. 13 pit have been 
successfully (sarried on by him ever 
since. The firm have a well trained 
staff and the present Principal 
Mr. P. Lakshminarasiah from my 
experience of him bids to be a worthy 
successor to his father who to my mind 
was as good a contractor as any colliery 
manager could wish to have to rely 
upon for the efficient working of that 
part of the colliery, entrusted to his 
coal raising efforts. 

Thos. Wilkinson, 
Colliery Manager, 

On the death of his father, Mr. P. 
I^akshminarasiah took charge of this 
big mining enterprise at his young 



P. Lakshmlnarailah. 


mason and his business experience 
was varied and wide covering a large 
field of mining enterprise. After 
having worked successfully ‘Diamond 
mining leases’ for some years he took 
up at last Goal mining contract- 
ing in the Singarani Collieries 
belonging to the Hyderabad (Deccan) 
Mining Go., London, situated at 
Yellandu in the Nizams Dominions, 
which was a gigantic underground 


P. Soobrayaloo Tyah Co., for 
gether well over 12 years. 


alto- 


The Hydek\bau (Deccan) 

OoMDANY, liTMlTED, 

Singarani Collieries, 
December 6th, 1899. 
1 have much pleasure in testifying 
to the sound and straightforward busi- 
ness principles of the firm of 
Messrs. Soobrayaloo lyah and Co., 
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age of 19 which he sucoessfuliy carried 
on for some years, bat on account of 
the stubborn attitude of the mining 
authorities in not improving the rates 
for some coal 'seams,' and in not re- 
dressing certain mining grievances, 
the coal-mining contracting had to be 
given up. This attitude on their part 
arose from a feeling in their minds 
that the late. Mr. P. Soobrayaloo 


were engaged on the compilation of 
a huge work called " Southern 
India : its History, People, Commerce 
and Industrial Resources,” more for 
we love of labour in a national work 
of this kind. In this connection he 
travelled all over South India l>y 
means of ‘ free second class passes ’ 
afforded to him, collecting the neces- 
sary materials for the compilation. 


leading in the Preeideney. Haviiig. 
finished the Madras Presidency hn 
left for Bombay Presidency early in 
January, 1918, to compile the Bombay 
volume and has continued his opera- 
tions there in the same way i and Iwith 
the same degree of success and:is now 
engaged upon Central, Northern India., 
and Bengal volumes. I. These, volumes- 
stand to his credit as monuments of 



Free Second Claes Passes, 


had made colossal profits in the under- 
taking. 

Mr. P. Lakshminarasiah next started 
* Timber Mills’ industry nt Madras 
driven by high steam power on a 
large scale ; the first of its kind in 
Madras, and though he widened 
the operations gradually e.vtensively 
in the course of .'5 or (i years, he found 
that Madras was not a field for such 
an enterprise. He therefore closed it 
down in 1910. Later he joined a 
publishing house known as the 
Foreign and Colonial Fnblishing and 
Compiling Company, London, who 


Mr. P. Lakshminarasiah, having 
severed bis connection with the firm in 
February 1915, started his own under 
name and style of the Oriental Ency- 
clopedic Publishing Company with 
olfices at Cocanada in the same month 
and personally visited with his staff 
almost every centre of importance from 
Qanjam downwards in the Madras 
Presidency and Native States for the 
sake of first-hand information and 
collected all the materials necessary 
for the compilation of a work of 
this magnitude with the help and 
co-operation from the men of light and 


his industry, business capacity, and 
organisation, originality, and unflin- 
ching devotion to duty. This is the 
first gigantic Indian literary under- 
taking of its kind. 

P. Lakshminarasiah is like bis 
father thoroughly well-mannered 
shrewd practical man. prudent and far 
sighted and having travelled far and 
wide, he obtained from personal ex- 
perience and observation a keen in- 
sight into men and affairs and has 
before him a long esreer of usefulness to 
the Indian Empire in this bis self- 
imposed patriotic task. These works 
under the direct personal efforts of such 
a distinguished compiler are bound to 
be a success. 
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JEYPORE SAMASTHANAM. 


Tfae Jeypore Samasthanam extends 
over an area of about 12,000 square 
miles in the Agency portion of the 
Vizagapatana District, and it comprises 
6,209 Jerayati villi^es, 170 Agraharams 
and 882 Mokbasa villages. The area 
occnpied by the Samasthanam is most* 
iy hilly and it is pregnant with mineral 
resources which are still lying hidden. 
The Namgbiri Hills, which ate situated 
in the heart of the Samasthanam, 
form the source of several small 
rivers, which empty their waters into 
the Bay of Bengal; and these bills rise 
to an elevation of about 6,000 feet above 
the sea- level. The part of it occupied 
by the mountainous Savaras (near 
Gunupuram) extends over an area of 
about 400 square miles. The population 
of the Samasthanam numbering about 
one million souls, consists mostly of 
Hindus.* The aborigines and the hill 
tribes form the main population of the 
State uid they are controlled by the 
Maharajah under the old patriarchal 
system of Government. 

The chief taluqs are Jeypore, Now* 
rangapur, Koraput and Malkanagiri ; 
and the important towns of the Samas* 
tbanam are Jeypire, Kotpad, Now* 
rangapur, Nandapur, Gunupuram, 
Bayaghada, Singapur and Bissemka* 
tam. The Samasthanam lies between 
17° 30’ and 20° N Latitude and 81° 20’ 
and 84° 4’ Longitude. It is one of the 
most important Zamindaris in the 
Madras Presidency. 

The Maharajah’s family traces its 
descent from the aacient*bou8es of 
Kashmir and Jammu. The following 
tradition is noteworthy in connection 
with the ancestry of the family;-— 
Hundreds of years ago Yinayaka Deo, 
the second son of the King of Jammu, 
(who belonged to the Solar race of 
Kings) started on a pilgrimage to Bena* 
res, dissatisfied with his secondary posi- 
tion as a junior member of bis family. 
God Yisweswara appeared to Yinayaka 
Deo and asked him to go to Nandapur 
(an early capital of the Jeypore Samas- 
thanam), where his fortune lay. He went 
all the way to Nandapur and prayed 


to God Sarweswar of the local temple 
for the attainment of his goal. The 
same night Almighty appeared to the 
King of Nandapur and ordered him 
to give his only daughter in marriage 
to the Prince of Jammu, who was then 
staying in the local temple. The king 
forthwith went to the temple and was 
immensdy pleased with the personality, 
manners and antecedents of the noble 
Prince. He gave the Prince his 
daughter in marriage and handed him 
the reins of his administration. After 
Yinayaka Deo ruled for some time, 
there arose disturbances in bis 
territory ; and be started back to his 
native country of Jammu iu order to 
arrange for their suppression. On his 
way he came across an influential 
merchant, named Lobinia, who render- 
ed him valuable help in men and 
money for the restoration of order in 
his dominions. With the help of this 
vast army, Yinayaka Deo put down the 
disturbances and made bis position 
secure. As a mark of his high sense 
of gratitude to Lobinia, Yinayaka Deo 
adopted, in his signature, the use of 
the word Chatuni, meaning a rope 
which merchants use for tying cattle 
— a practice which Yinayaka Deo's 
successors have maintained with an 
equally noble spirit. Yinayaka Deo 
was able to extend his dominions 
considerably, after establishing peace 
and order ; and before his demise he 
was master of the whole territory from 
Parlakiinedi in the north to liayavaram 
in the south, and from Cbicacole in 
the east to Bhaskali in the west. 

The country prospered in the hands 
of his successors. Of these, Yikrama 
Deo had to give to the Parlakimedi 
House the tract of country lying 
between the villages of Gummagudo 
and Kiny-Krishna Deo succeeded his 
father Yikrama Deo in 1669 and during 
his regime the Zamindaris of Devupalle 
Narava Muttab, Kotakki and Bekapalli 
were formed. During the short reign 
his successor Yiswambhara Deo (1672 
to 1676) the Zamindaris of Kurupam, 
Merangi, Peddapatam, Palakonda, 
Bamabbadrapuram, Pachipenta, Mak* 
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kuva, Palem, Muttah, Chemudu, 
Andra, Koduru, Sammbhara, Bonda- 
palli, Birukotu, Kalahandi.Bangavalasa. 
Bindra, Navogodo, Poram and Kariar 
came into existence. Yiswambhiira’s 
brother, who ruled till 1(581, sncoess- 
fully fought the Mahoiuedans and 
captured their ammunition. 

Yiswambhara II ruled from 1713 to 
1752. During his reign it was that 
Asaf Gah was made the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. The Mughal limpire was 
threatened with its internal disorde.r 
and the attacks of the Maharattas. Asaf 
Gah now declared himself independent 
of the Emperor of Delhi and making 
friends with Yiswambhara TI confer- 
red on him the title of “ Azem Maha- 
rajah Yujja-dud-Dowlah, Mahaba- 
tassar, Yedal Yaminay, Bultanat Sama- 
samay, Khillipatti, Islam Sri Jhad- 
khand Padsha, Jeypore Circar.” 

He was succeeded by Lala Krishna 
Deo. But within six years, his 
brother Yikrama Deo drove out Lala 
Krishna* Deo and himself became 
master of the Samasthanam This 
unfortunate fight between the brothers, 
Lala Krishna Deo and Yikrama Deo 
was responsible for the comparatively 
low position, which Jeypore occupies 
to-day, and it is no exaggeration to 
state that it should have otherwise 
been occupying a much more import- 
ant place under the British Suzer- 
ainty. Yikrama Deo changed the 
capital of the Samasthanam from 
Narayauapatnam to Jeypore, where he 
constructed the Fort. 

TheFrench gave trouble to Yikrama 
Deo, and he drove them and the 
Mahomedans to the banks of the 
Godavari, having defeated them in the 
battle of Malkanagiri. Hu also defeat- 
ed the Maharattas at Omerkote. 
During his time the Nizam transferred 
his suzerainty over the Jeypore 
Samasthanam to the East India Com- 
pany. The ruler of Bastar was driven 
out by his brother in 1777 and ha 
sought refuge at the hands of the 
Jeypore Maharajah, Yikrama Deo 
assisted him in regaining his territory. 




H, H. Maharajah Vikrama Deo, K, C. I. B., The Mahar^ah of Jeypore. 
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The Kumara Maharajah of Jcypore. 
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Fort Entrance JcTpore. 
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A View of the Fort and entrance to the Kumara Maharajah's Palace, from the Street. 
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and the Bastar Chief, in return for 
the help rendered, gave Vikrama Deo 
the Paragana of Eotpad) in J778. 
The Bastar Chief still reserved to him- 
self the right to collect the usual tran- 
sit duties. 

Maharajah Bamachandra Deo II 
came to the throne in 1781. and his 
was an eventful reign, lasting for 
forty>four long years. The East India 
Company experienced several distur- 
bances in the country after the battle 
of I’admanabham in 1794 and the 
Maharajah rendered them valuable 
assistance in their suppression and in 
the restoration of order. We cannot 
do better than quote from the letter of 
Webb the Collector, (January 1795) to 
the President of the Board of Directors 
of the East India Company : — 

"It is a justice I owe to Bamachandra 
Deo, the Itajah of Jeypore, to except 
him from the number of disaffected 
Eamindars, he having given the most 
unquestionable proofs of attachment 
to the Government by repairing to me 
in person, though he had not come 
down from the place where he resided, 
which is at a great distance, for many 
years before and making a proffer of 
his service to act against the refractory 
Eamindars and professing himself , 
ready to pay his own tribute ; a conduct 
that appears the more meritorious at 
this critical juncture as, had he joined 
the refractory Poligars, the strength 
of his country and the number of his 
troops would have thrown great 
weight into the opposite scale and 
rendered their reduction a work of 
considerable expense, lime and dilhouly, 
which by the dutiful conduct he has 
observed, I considered to be* greatly 
facilitated. ’ Two months after the 
despacth of this lett-r, the Maharajah 
was granted a permanent cowle, which 
it need hardly be said, the Maharajah 
more than deserved. 

Let us take up the question of the 
relations between Bastar and Jeypore, 
to which reference has already been 
made. I'he Maharajah of Jeypore did 
notact up to the terms of the treaty of 
1778 and in i7Hi the Bastar Chief 
ca{ tured three fortified places of the 
Maharajah of Jeypore, who re-con- 
quered them. The Maharajah’s forces 


routed also the forces sent by the 
Government of the Central Provinces. 
Bastar continued to give trouble to the 
Maharajah, who therefore stationed 
strong garrisons at all his important 
forts. There was a long correspond- 
mice between the G-overnment of 
Madras and Nagpur as to the right to 
the disputed territory of Bastar. The 
Maharajah of Jeypore, it should be 
noted, did not allow the ruler of Bastar 
to collect the Alahadan or transit 
duties in spite of the treaty of 1778. 

Finally in 1803 the Govern- 
ment of India ordered that the 
Maharajah of Jeypore should manage 
the Bastar Parganah as before ; but 
that he should pay an annual compen- 
sation of Bs. 3,000 to the Bastar 
Chief for the cessation of the right of 
the latter to collect the transit duties. 
The amount was anaually paid to the 
Officer to the Government of the Cen- 
tral Provinces at Vizagapatam, along 
with the usual peishcush. (But the 
Government used to pay the Bastar 
Chief only Bs. 2,000 a year, keeping 
the other Bs. 1,000 to themselves in 
consideration of the remission of 
peishoush from 1819, as he had lost 
possession of his territory.) 

Bastar was not included in the per- 
manent Sunnad granted to the Maha- 
rajah of .Jeypore in 1803 and so it was 
in charge of the Samasthanam without 
carrying with it the payment of any 
peishcush to the British Government. 
In 1888 the British Government 
ordered that the Bs 3,000 should be 
annually paid to the Government of 
Madras instead of to that of the Central 
Provinces. 

In 1897 the Government granted a 
provisional Sunnad to the Maharajah, 
by which Bastar was created a perpe- 
tual estate in charge of the Jeypore 
bainastbanam and an additional quit- 
rent was levied on the Samasthanam 
in addition to the Bs. 3000. The 
Maharajah, in his appeal, contendeJ ■ 
that Bastar was a Feudatory State and 
no part of British India and that 
therefore the Government had no right 
to levy the quit-rent but would have to 
stick to the arrangement of 1868. 
Two years later the Government of 
India ruled that the Bs. 8,000 alone 
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should be paid and that the amount 
included the quit-rent. A revised Sun- 
md was issued to the Maharajah in 
these terms. 

The Maharajah appealed to the 
Secretary of State for India, who held 
that thd territory was part of British 
India but that the arrangement of 1868 
was to be adhered to. The same 
arrangement continues up to date and 
even the present Maharajah pays only 
Bs. 8,000 for the Bastar Parganah. 

Boon after Maharajah Bamachandra 
Deo II came to the throne, the then 
Zemindars of Merangi, Kurupam, 
Palakonda and some other landed 
aristocrats stopped ‘paying the usual 
tribute to the East India Company and 
brought about rebellions against the 
Company Government. The Maha- 
rajah was of considerable help to the 
Government in the suppression of the 
rebellions He died in 1 825 and bis 
third Maharani committed Sati on his 
demise. 

His son, Maharajah Vikrama Deo 
succeeded him soon after. He also 
helped the Government very consider- 
ably in suppressing a number of re- 
bellions. The following quotation ex- 
plains how he co-operated with the 
Government : — 

1. “In 1832-33 Nagan Dhora of 
Golugonda and Mnkhi Yeerabhadra 
Baju of Srungavarapukota having 
created extraordinary disturbances in 
those parts, the Maharajah rendered 
valuable service, by supplying men and 
other things to Government in putting 
down the same. 

2. Daring t^ie disturbances in the 
Gunpur and Parlakimedi Taluks in 
1882, he not only helped the Govern- 
ment with men and supplies in sup- 
pression of the same but also seized 
and handed over to the authorities the 
notorious Baliyar Singh Kama Baju 
and three others of the latter Taluq. 

3. .Limmachandra Deo" and Lach- 
mandora who created great distur- 
bances in the Gumpur Taluk of this 
Samasthanam and Lakkavarapukota 
and Srungavarapukota of Vizianagram 
Samasthanam respectively were seized 
and made over to the authorities. 
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An exterior view of the Kumara Maharajah's Palace including the Tennis Courts. 
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An inner apartment of the Palaee, Jeypore. 
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view, from the Post Office, of the main road, Jcypore. 
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4. Gbona Niggi who created pithu- 
ries and murdered the sayer Tanadar 
and others in Mahendrapur of Oiner- 
kote Taluk was seized and handed 
over to the authorities. 

f). Sana Tatraj of Gailiaof Parlaki- 
medi Taluq, Ganjaui District, and 
Sanyasibhupati of Golu^onda, Vizag 
District, who committed considerable 
disturbances in those places, were 
seized and madeover to theauthorities/* 

Towards the close of the reign of 
Maharajah Vikrama Deo, troubles 
arose owing to misunderstandings 
among the members of the House; 
and confusion and disorder in the 
country followed. The senior Maha- 
rani and her eldest son, a boy of 
thirteen, (afterwards known as Maha- 
rajah Kamachandra Deo III) collected 
an influential following of landlords in 
the country, with the object of re- 
moving the Maharajah from the 
vtusnad. When both the parties con- 
sented to accept the decision of the 
Agent to the Company’s Government 
as final, ilie latter went to Parvatipur 
to settle the dispute. There the 
Maharajah sent a few of his officials, 
while his son arrives with tHe great 
paraphernalia of a number of elephants 
and horses and a guard of a thousand 
men. Mr. Smollett, the Agent, saw 
that neither side was prepared to 
accept his decision and therefore took 
f)ossessioii of the four Thatias of 
(Tunu|)uram, Itayaghada, AHmanda 
and Narayanapatnam. At last the 
Agent succeeded in bringing about a 
compromise, between the two parties 
and gave back the Thanas to the 
Jeypore Samasthanam. The recon- 
ciliation was however only temporary ; 
and the son s party imprisoned the 
Maharajah and his chief officials in 
the fort of Uayaghada, where they had 
to remain until they were released by 
a band of the Company’s troops. It 
need hardly be added that these in- 
ci dents affected the prestige and power 
of the Maharajah not a little. 

This was not the end of the troubles. 
Six years later, Mr. Smollett, the 
Company’s Agent, complained to the 
British authoritie.s that there was 
little efficiency fn the administration 
of Maharajah Vikrama Deo, that 


cases of Sati were very frequent in 
the Jeypore Samasthanam, that the 
Maharajah’s second son had taken 
possession of Gunupuram and that 
the only feasible course, to put an end 
to the disorder and confusion in the 
State, was to post a capable European 
officer of the Company at Jeypore. 
When addressed by the British 
authorities on the subject. Maharajah 
Vikrama Deo asserted his powers of 
administration and promised to erase 
all crime from his territory. But 
the Maharajah’s assurances were of 
little avail ; and his two sons came to 
fight over the possession of Gunu- 
puram. Smollett was then authorised 
to assume Bevenue and Criminal 
powers over all the tract of country 
above the Ghats ; and the country 
below the Ghats was placed in the 
direct management of the Agent, 
Lord Dalhousie, the then Governor- 
General sounded his note of warn- 
ing from the heights of Ootacamund 
and objected to the arrangement, as he 
was afraid of a likely war with the hill 
tribes, such as that of Gumsur. Smol- 
let protested in vain and tried to show 
that the two cases were not similar. 
But after the demise of the Maharajah, 
who died in 1860, Mr. Fane, the then 
Agent, revived Smollett’s proposal, and 
in 1803, Lieutenant Smith was posted 
to Jeypore as the Assistant Agent and 
Captain Galbrieth as the Assistant 
Superintendent of Police. 

Maharajah Bamacbandra Deo HI 
succeeded his father (in 1860) at the 
age of tWenty-six; and during his 
regime, which extended over three 
decades, he rendered valuable services 
to the Company’s Government by 
putting down the Savara and Bampa 
pithuries (rebellions). When His late 
Imperial Majesty, King-Emperor 
Edward VII visited India as the Prince 
of Wales in 1876, Maharajah Bama- 
chandra Deo was presented to His 
Majesty. H. B. Grant Duff visited 
the Maharajah as the Governor of 
Madras. 

The following extract will give the 
reader a proper idea of the help 
rendered by Maharajah Bamacbandra 
Deo to the British Government during 
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the first two decades of his adminia-*- 
tration : — 

“The Savaras of Gunpur Taluq.-. 
committed disturbances in 1862-63 and 
murdered the Police Inspector, 
constables and many, people. The 
Pituridars were seized and made over 
to the authorities. 

In the year 1876 the people of 
Baster committed great disturbances 
and the Maharajah helped the Govern- 
ment with men etc., in its suppression. 
The unrest caused by the Bampa 
rebellion in the neighbouring Godavari 
Agency in 1879-80 spread also to the 
Golugonda Agency. Captain Boxland 
who went with Jeypore Police to put 
it down was helped by Jeypore 
Sibbandi/' 

Maharajati Bamacbandra Deo, on 
his demise in 1889, was succeeded by 
his son Maharajah Vikrama Deo, the^ 
present Maharajah. The young Maha- 
rajah was then only fourteen years of 
age ; and his Samasthanam was manag- 
ed by the Government of Madras, 
which entrusted it to the Agent to the 
Governor of Madras at Vizagapatam. 
The education of the young Maharajah 
was entrusted to the late Dr. Marsh, 
M. A. LL. D., whose instruction and 
training have proved of great help to 
H.H. Manarajah Vikrama Deo in the 
administration of his Samasthanam. 
H.H. Maharajah Vikrama Deo toured 
throughout India in the edifying 
company of his Tutor, Dr. Marsh; and 
while on tour he interviewed H. E. 
Lord Elgin, the Governor- General. He 
also paid a visit to Lord Wenlock, 
Governor of Madras. 

Maharajah Vikrama Deo was mar- 
ried in 1893, his Maharani being a 
Princess of the Sirguja House of the 
Udaipur State (Central Provinces). 
The same year, on December 17 was 
born the present Kumara Maharajah 
of Jeypore. On attaining bis majority 
Maharajah Vikrama Deo was duly 
installed on the Mumad in i 895 ; and 
the elite of the Indian and European 
societies in the Vizagapatam District 
graced the occasion. A year after he 
assumed the reins of administration, 
the distinction of Maharajah was 
conferred on him. He interviewed* 
their Excellencies Lord Curzon and 
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. Lord Pcntland as the grucst of H H The Maharajah of Jcyporc at a garden party in 1916, 
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The Maharajah of Jcyporc and H. E. The Governor in processitm. 
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A view of the Siva Sagaram, Jcyporc. 
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Paiks of Jcyporc (Hill Men ready for Sword playd 
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The guest house or ‘Marsh Bungalow', Jeypore. 
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Sir Arthur Havelock at Madras io 
1901. He visited Madras agaiti the 
next year and had an irit rvir w with 
L >rd Ampthill, the new Governor. 
He attended ihe ('oronation Dm iiar in 
• 1902 as a distinguished guegi. of the 
Government of Madras; and in 1906 
he was presented to H. M. George V, 
when the latter visited Madras as 
the Prince of Wales. Thre-* years 
later he intervji^we i their Kxc llenci*-8 
L)rd Minto and Sir Arthur Lawley. 
In the Delhi Uurhar of 19ll, Maha- 
rajah Vikraina Deo was conferred the 
title of K.CLB, wh c i he has so 
richly deserved. 

H. H. Maharajah Vikrania Deo is 
a sympathetic aJiuinistritor, who has 


time attracted the attention of his su- 
periors. He ably served in the Agency 
tracts of the Vizagapatam District for 
a period of ten years, and on the re- 
commendatinn of the Principal Assis- 
tant Agent at Narsipatain, be was 
made a Deputy Tahsildar and Taluq 
Magistrate in 1887. Though he did 
not pass the prescribed examinations, 
the Government allowed him to draw 
the full pay, in consideration of his 
valuable services. He was for over 
three years in charge of the Jeypore 
'raluq, .and during th s period he was 
doing the Magisierial work of two other 
Taluqs also. It was then that the 
Maharajah came to know of Mr. 
Venkanna Panlulu*s capabilities as a 


appointment, after a capable service 
of about thirt> years, Mr. Pantulu 
continued as the energetic Dewaii 
of Jeypore for eighteen more years, 
during which period he faithfully ser- 
V(^d His Highness. Several District 
officers under whom he served succes- 
sively spoke in high terms of his capa- 
city as a Deputy Tahsildar. 

In 1911 Mr Venkanna Pantulu 
was awarded a Coronation Durbar 
medal and a Certificate of Honour ''in 
recogn tion of his meritorious admi- 
nistration of the Jeypore Zamindari. ” 
He retired from the Dewansbip in 
19 i 8. Mr. Kolluri Somayajulu Pan- 
tulu, Barrister-at-Law, who bad been 
the Legal Adviser of the Samasthanam, 



Hill women of the Jeypore Samasthanam in their dancing attire (Gadaba women ) 


the «good of his subjects at heart. 
Shortly after he assumed charge of 
the Samasthanam^ the Maharajah 
applied to the Madras Government 
for the services of Mr. Poolla Venkanna 
Pantulu, an efficient Duputy 'Pahsi^dar 
in the Ib itish service, and they were 
lent to His Highness for three years. 

Ml . Venkanna Pantulu started his 
life in J870 as a petty clerk in the 
Government service. His industry and 
hi.s high sen^S of duty in course of 


Be venue Officer and applied to the 
Government for a loan of his services. 

At the end of three years the 
Maharajah requested the Government 
t > extend the loan of Mr. Pantulu’s 
services for another three years. But 
the Government extended it only for 
one more year, which expired by the 
end of 1899. On the refu*<al of the 
Government ro permit him to obtain a 
medical certific»te for reiirement, Mr, 
Pantuiu resigned his Government 
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succeeded Mr. Venkanna Pantulu as 
the Dewan. With his considerable 
legal acumen and experience and 
his characteristic shrewdness, Mr. 
Somayajulu Pantulu is proving an 
efficient Dewan of the Samasthanam. . 

H H, Maharajah Vikrama Deo, 
though he h 8 the absolute ownership 
of his lands, is a kind master, that 
gives a patient and sympathetic hear- 
ing to his ryots. He has been main- 
taining the traditions of toe noble 
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Khando lUriya) Of Bidari (Telugu word) tribe (nomad Commercial Hill tribe). Jcyporc 



The Jeypore Samaithanam elephants in procession. 
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JN .i.m' to which he belon^iB iind his public and charitable institutions also been helping him in the improvemant 
relations with the British Baj have deserves prominent mention. To men- of the Samasthanam. 
been felicitous. He is renowned for tion but a few instances, he has con- 'J’he Kumara Maharajah of Jeypore,.^ 
the magnanimity of his heart and his tributed to the Victoria Memorial whose likeness we find here, is an 
generous disposition. He has given Funds at Calcutta and Madras, to the enlightened Prince with a good 
one and a half lakh of rupees for the Indian Famine Belief Fund and to knowledge of English and Oriya, in 
construction of a bridge over the the Victoria Memorial Public Hall the study of which he takes a keen 
Indravati river. In the f)re.sent war. Belief Fund at Madras. He has en- interest. In 1918 the eldest Maharaja- 
the Maharajah has liberally endowed couraged a number of literary and kumari of H H. the Maharajah of 
the Madras War Fund with one lakh educational movements. The Maha- Balrampur, K C. I. E , was given in 
of rupees and has been contributing rajah is the pink of courtesy to his marriage to the Kumara Maharajah, 
every month a thousand rupees, hav- visitors, whom he is ever keen on and the marriage was performed at 
ing promised to do so till the close of obliging. , Balrampur on a grand scale with the 

the War. He. contributed liberally for His Highness is an efficient ad- splendour befitting the status of the 
the Transvaal War Fund also during ministrator and he has been happy in two Houses. He bids fair to be a 
the last war. His substantial help to the choice of his Dewans, who have talented Maharajah. 



A view of the Jaganatha Sagarum (Jeypore). 
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BOBBILI SAMASTHANAM. 


This is oae of the most ancient 
Samasthanams in Southern India, 
with a history of absorbing interest 
behind it. It is situated in the Viza* 
|[apatam District between Latitude 
18“ 10’ and 18“ 46’ North, and Longi- 
tude 83“ 10’ and 83“ 20’ East. Its 
area is about 300 square miles and it 
oomprises 139 Jerayati villages, 63 
Agraharams and 5 Mokhasagramams. 

The Samastbauam has recently 
purchased the following estates and 
properties : — 

1. Tummapala, Annamrajupeta and 
six other villages, lased to the Vizia- 
nagram Samasthanam, which fetch an 
annual income of Bs. 22,496. 

2. The Earakavalasa and Mulaga- 
valasa estates, yielding an annual rental 
of Bs. 33,112/- A peishcush of 
Bs. 7,992 and land-cess of Bs. 2,160 
have to be paid out of this revenue. 

3. The Pedapenki Hunda and some 
other villages and landed properties 
near this ancient Zamindari. The 
annual rent from this acquisition is 
Bs. 47,482/-, out of which the Samas- 
thanam pays peishcush of Bs. 9,322 
and a land cess of Bs. 2,902. 

4. The Siripuram Thana, which 
consists of portions of Kirlampudi, 
Bayavaram and Dontamur estates, 
(which are all situated in the Godavari 
District). The Thana yields an annual 
revenue of Bs. 86,364/-, its peishcush 
Bs. 18,116 and its land-cess 
Bs. 4,927. 

6. The Thirnvur Thana, Chingleput 
District. The annual revenue of this 
Thana is Bs 26,403, its peishcush 
Bs. 7,790 and its land-cess Bs. 1,234. 

The total annual income of the Sa- 
masthanam (including all these estates) 
is over six and a half lakhs of rupees; 
and the total population living within 
the limits of the original Zamindari 
and the lately acquired estates was 
213,241 according to the Census of 
1901. The population consists most- 
ly of Hindus. The total area now 
^fovered by the several parts of the 


samasthanam is 920 square miles. The 
chief town is Bobbili and the Mahara- 
jah has his palaces there. The town 
has two temples, one of which is dedi- 
cated to Lord 8iva and the other to 
Vishnu. The Samasthanam maintains 
there a High School, a Caste Girls’ 
School named after the Maharani, 


The Bobbili family belongs to the 
class of Velama Doras, who, says 
Orne, the famous historian, “esteem 
themselves the highest blood of Native 
Indians next to the Brahmins, equal 
to the Rajputs, and support this pre- 
eminence by the haughtiest observan- 
ces, in so much that the breath of a 



Sree Venkata Swetacbelapathi Ranga Row Bahadur, G. C. I. B., The Maharajah of 

Bobbili. 


the Samasthanam Poor House, the 
Travellers’ Bungalow and the Samas- 
thanam Ghosha Hospital. 

In and around the town of Bobbili 
and in some other places of the 
ancient Zamindari clothes are woven, 
and some of them are fine. Brass and 
bronze articles are also manufactured. 
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different religion, and even of the 
meaner Indians, requires ablution.” 
The gallantry and heroism of the 
Velaraas has received the highest 
public recognition ever since, along 
with the Desasthas, they fought 
against the overwhelming forces of 
Monsieur Bussy and the Bajah of 
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Vizianagram in the memorable siege 
of Bobbili in 1768. Their glory has 
been immortalised in the ballads snng 
by many a wandering minstrel of the 
Andhra Desa. 

• 

The following extract from Carmi- 
chaers District Manual regarding the 
Bobbili House will be of interest to 
our readers." - 

“ The Zaiuindar is a * Velama ’ Dora 
of the SHine branch of the tribe as the 
Zamindar of Venkatagiri in Nellore. 
In A D. 1()52, an ancestor named Pedda 
liavadu entered the district in the train 
of the Fouzdar or Nawab of C/hicacole 
Shore Mahammed Khan. Another 
retainer of the Khan’s was Pusapati 
Madhava Varrna, the ancestor of the 
Vizianagram family; and the rivalry 
between these two houses dates from 
this period. 

‘‘ Pedda Kayadu soon distinguished 
himself by rescuing the Nawab’s son 
out of the hands of certain rebels whom 
he defeated with great slaughter at a 
place called ’Bangavaka’ near Palasa 
in Ganjam. The Nawab rewarded him 
with the lease of Kajam Hunda in this 
district and gave him the title of 
Banga Bow, which has been borne by 
all his successors. The new Zamindar 
built himself a fort and petta, to which 


View of the new Port Bobbili. 

be gave the name of ‘ Bobbnli.’ (The 
royal tiger,) in honour of his patron’s 
designation, ‘ Share.’ From ‘Bobbuli’ 
the name of the town and Zemindar i 
has been corrupted into Bobbili.” 

In 1758 the disturbances created by 
some of the Polygars of the Vizaga- 
patam district called for the interven- 


tion of the French who were then the 
masters of the Northern Circars. 
Monsieur Bussy went over there with 
his forces. The Bajah of Vizianagram 
Viziarama Bajn and the Bajah of Bob- 
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bill were deadly enemies, bitterly bating 
each other. Some district of the Vizia- 
nagram Samasthanam border on those 
of Bobbili. The people Bobbili “divert- 
ed the water of the rivulets and made 
depredations, which Viziarama Bazu, 
for want of better military means, and 
from the nature of Banga Bow’s 


country, could not retaliate ” Vizia- 
rama Bazu persuaded Bussy of the- 
necessity — so he thought— of removnig 
troublesome neighbour in order to, 
prevent further disturbances in the 



View of tbe new palace and tbe Victoria Town Hall, 
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District. Bussy then proposed that 
Banga Bow shonld quit his territory 
and in exchange, promised him a 
larger territory in another part of the 
Province. Natorally with his high 


felt much insulted at it. When the 
French, with the permission of the 
Bajah, sent a detachment of forces to 
some distant territory through the 
Bobbin territory, the Bajah attacked 


The heroism and undaunted valour 
of Banga Bow, his brother Vengal 
Bao and their men have glorified the 
pages of South Indian history. The 
mighty odds of Bossy and Viziarama 



sense of dignity and his firm conviction 
that he had done nothing to merit 
such a treatment at the hands of the 
French, the Bajah of Bobbili treated 
the proposal as* a contemptible one and 


it and sent it back in confusion. M. 
Bussy was enraged by this and Vizia- 
rama Baza egged him on to farther 
fury. Bussy then proclaimed his in- 
tention to conquer the Bobbili territory 
and expel the rulers from it. 
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Bazu could not occupy the Bobbili 
fort without heavy sacrifices and until 
the heroes died in the unequal contest 
almost to the last man. Like the 
Eajput ladies that ascended the funeral 
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Memorial to Shandrapapayah, 


pile to keep unsullied the noblest of 
human virtues, the honour of woman- 
hood and modesty, the ladies of the 
Bobbin House were either burnt alive 
or put to the sword along with 
their tenderest babes. The men, like 
wounded tigers caused immense loss 
of life and proiierry to the forces of the 
enemies and gloriously met their 
death in the defence of the fort. 
Ranga Jt»\v luniself fell a prey to a 
musket- ball while defending one of the 
towers of the fort. 

One old man saved Venkata Banga 
Row, the infant son of Rang Row, 
against the wishes of the father ; and 
Bussy received them well into his tent. 
To quote from Orne’s History of 
Indostan, Bussy “ received the sacred 
captives with the humanity of a 
guardian appointed by the srtongest 
claims of nature, and immediately 
commanded patents to be prepared, 
appointing the son lord of the territory, 
which hehadodered the father in ex- 
change for the districts of Bobbili; 
and ordered them to be strictly guard- 
ed in the camp from the malevolence 
of enemies.* 

To crown all, four soldiers of Ranga 
Row concealed themselves in a safe part 
of the fort after the fall of the Ranga 
Row. After waiting for a couple of days 
for the hustle of war to subside, two 
of them succeeded in stealing into the 
tent of Vi/darama Kazu one night and 
stabbing him before they themselves 
were shor. by his followers. It was 
Sirdar Tandra Papayya (one of these 
four soldiers) that conceived and 
executed this plan of stabbing Vizia- 
ratua Kazu. Bussy was immensely 
surprised to see the loyalty Tandra 
Papayya to his master and his heroism, 
which enabled him to approach the 
Baja of Vizianagaraiu (whose tent was 
guarded by soldiers with bayonets) and 
stab him. Bussy called Ranga Row’s 
brother and son and granted them 
back their ancient Zamindari and 
gave them also the Jaghir of Kottapalli. 

H. H Mabarajh Sree Venkata 
Swetachelapathi Ranga Row Ba- 
hadur, G. C. I. 15. the present Maha- 
rajah of Bobbin, constructed, in 1892, 
the Monumental Pillar to mark the 
site of the Old Fort of Bobbili, where 


this heroic battle was fought. We find 
the same illustrated in these pages. 

Raja Swetha Ghelapathi Ranga Row 
Bahadur, one of the successors of 
Chinna Ranga Row, (the infant Prince 
who had been so romantically saved in 
the famous Bobb ii siege of 1758) ren- 
dered considerable help to the British 
Government, in 1832, in the suppres- 
sion of disturbances in theGanjam and 
Vizagapatam Districts ; and he handed 
over Kambara Venkatarayudu and 
some other Fituridars to the British 
Government. In 1837 he finished the 
construction of the Venugopalaswami 
temple, wich had been commenced by 
his father, Rajah Rayadappa Banga 
Row Bahadur. He endowed this tem- 
ple and that at Sitarampuram, 
each with lauds yielding an annual 
income of Rs. 10,000. 

He died in 1862 leaving behind 
him hi't adopted son, Rajah Sita- 
rama Ranga Row Bahadur, who 
survived him only by five years. 

His widow Rani Laksmi Chella- 
yamma was an intelligent lady, 
who was capable of managing the 
estate properly. During the great 
Bengal famine of 1873, she sent 
paddy costing half a lac of rupees 
for the relief of the distressed ; and 
the Government gratefully con- 
ferred on her the personal distinc- 
tion of Hani, In 1871 she adopt- 
ed the present Maharajah Sree, 
Venkata Swetachelapathi Ranga 
Row Bahadur, G.C.I.B., the third 
son of the late Maharajah of Venka- 
tagiri, who was then nine years of 
age. 


the Hero of Bobbili War • 1757. 

After receiving good education from 
two Indian gentlemen in bis early 
years, he was under the able tutorship 
of Mr. J. Marsh, m.a., ll.d., for three 
and a half years. He was educated in 
Sanskrit under the great pandit, Susarla 
Sitaramasastri. 

In 1880 he had a severe calamity in 
the loss of his wife, after giving birth 
to the present Rajah of Bobbili, the 
Hon’ble Rajah Venkatakumara Kristna 
Banga Bow Bahadur. The Maharajah 
afterwards married bis first wife's 
sister. 

The Maharajah was installed on the 
Mumad in 188 L. His Highness soon 
after raised the Lower Secondary 
School at Bobbili to a High School 
and established a poor house. Two 
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War Pillar at Bobbili. 
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latiM the Maharajah had the 
i^atiAartane' to lose his second wife, 
died having given birth to a 

toil. 

& 1887 he married bis present wife. 
In 1893 he went to London and paid 
his respects to Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. Then His Highness took a 
Continental tour, visiting the import- 
ant cities of Europe. 

He was made a E.C.I.E. in 1893. 
In honour of the conferment of this 
distinction! the Maharajah made a 
remission of rents to the value of 
Bs. 30,000. In 1896 be was nominated 
a Member of the Madras Legislative 
Council ; and two years later his con- 
stituency returned him again to the 
Council, having been thoroughly satis- 
fied with his work {gainst the Tenancy 
Bill. He served on the Madras Legis- 
lative Council for four terms. He .sub- 
scribed Bs. 10,000/- to the Indian 
Famine Belief Fund during the famine 
of 1896-97 and spent about Bs. 25,000/- 
on works of irrigation. In recognition 
of his useful work the Government 
conferred on him the well-merited 


The late Hon’ble Rajah Meher- 
ban-i-Dostau Vairicharta Vitabha- 
dra Raju Bahadar« Rajah of Kuru- 
pam, Vizasapatam District, was a 
descendant of the renowned Vairicharla 
family which belongs to the Silavamsam 
Branch of the mighty Lunar line of 
Kings. His father, the late Burya- 
narayana Baju Bahadur of Knirupam, 
was given in adoption to his maternal 
grandmother Snbbadrayamma, Patta- 
mabadevi of the Vairicharla family, and 
he therefore took the family name of 
‘Vairicharla,’ which literally means 
‘ destroying the enemy.’ 

On the fall of the Gajapati Kings of 
Cuttack, i.e., by about 1435 A.D., the 
ancestors of the Bajah of Kurupam, by 
their valour and powers of organisa- 
tion, obtained the Kurupam Estate and 
established independent rule over the 
same. The heroic family rendered 
valuable assistance to the British East 
India Company during the last decade 
of the eighteenth century, when they 
were struggling with their French 
rivals for supremacy in the Northern 
Oircats and particularly in the Vizaga- 
patam District. Sanyasi Baju, the 


distinction of ‘Maharajah’ in 1899. 
He attended the Coronation of His late 
Majesty King-Emperor Edward VII at* 
London in 1902. In 1910 the Madras 
Government made him a Member of 
the Executive Conucii, the 6rst Indian 
that was given this office. The Govern- 
ment conierred on His Highness the 
distinction of G.C.I.E, in the Delhi 
Durbar of 1911. Ha gave away a por- 
tion of the salary, which he drew as a 
Member of tbe Executive Council, to 
the King Edward Vll Memorial Fund ; 
and the rest for the construction of the 
Lawley Institute at Ootacamund. The 
Maharajah completed the thirtieth year 
of his administration by July 1911 ; and 
during the three decades of his admin- 
istration he spent over seven lakhs 
of rupees for the construction of build- 
ings for the beneBt of the public. 
We may make mention of the follow- 
ing buildings among those that stand 
to his credit: — the Victoria Town 
Hall, the Samasthanam High School, 
the Poor House, tbe Women’s Hospital 
and tbe Victoria Market at Bobbili, 
the Diamond Jubilee Town Hall of 


THE KURUPAM ESTATE 

then ruler of Kurupam, quelled tbe 
rebellion of the Palaigars after tbe 
battle of Padmanabham in 1794. He 
by his “ influence over the inhabitants, 
helped greatly, to accelerate the bring- 
ing of tbe country under obedience." 
Tbe East India Company, in gratitude, 
made Permanent Settlement with tbe 
Zamindar in 1802. 

The late Bajah V. Snryanarayana 
Baju Bahadur, a capable administrator, 
and tbe third in descent from the 
Sanyasi Baju above referred to, breath- 
ed bis last in 1891 and was succeeded 
by bis son, the late Virabbadra Baju 
Bahadur, when the latter was only 
thirteen years of age. 

Tbe Zamindari of Kurupam, which 
was scheduled by Act II of 1904 as an 
impartible and inalienable estate, covers 
an area of about 700 square miles of 
plains and hills in tbe north-eastern 
portion of the Yizagapatam District. 
Tbe late Maharajah Sir G. N. Gajapati 
Eao, K.C.I.E., the father-in-law of 
the late Bajah of Kurupam, bequeathed 
the estates of Kuppili. Gottipalli, etc., 
to his grand children. The present 
Rajah and his younger brother are the 
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Yizagapatam, and tbe Edward Town 
Hall of Parvatipur. 

He made a liberal endowment for 
beds in the Victoria Caste and Gosha 
Hospital, Madras. He spent about 
ten lakhs of rupees on charitable and 
educational institutions. He is an 
enlightened Maharajah and is always 
forward in extending his support to 
important institutions and for the en- 
couragement of learning. He is for- 
tunate in having a large family of sons 
and grand children, whom he has taken 
care to educate on sound lines. About 
three years back he handed over the Sa- 
mastbanam to the Kumara Maharajah, 
Bajah Venkata Kumara Kristna Banga 
Bow Bahadur, and has practically 
retired from administration. The Bajah 
is closely following the footsteps of tbe 
Maharajah in the administration of the 
Zamindari and consults the Maharajah 
on all important questions. In 1917 
the Bajah of Bobbili was nominated a 
Member of tbe Madras Legislative 
Council. He is a worthy son of his 
noble father and has a bright future 
before him. 


sole reversioners to the estate of their 
grandfather, the late Sir G. N. Gaja- 
pati Bao Bahadur of Yizagapatam. The 
Bajah pays tbe Government for these 
two estates a total annual peisbcush 
and land-cess of Bs. 37,848. 

The late Bajah was under the Court 
of Wards, Madras, till he attained his 
majority in 1898 and he thereafter ably 
managed bis estate personally till his 
demise in 1918 with tbe help of 
Mr. Ati Appadu Pantulu, B.A., who has 
been serving tbe house for three gener- 
ations. The Zamindari has wonderfully 
progressed daring tbe regime of tbe 
late Bajah. He considerably improved 
tbe revenue of his estate and invested 
his savings in tbe purchase of some and 
the mortgage of some other villages. 
He introduced into his estate, sugar- 
cane cultivation on a large scale con* 
currently with irrigation by means of 
wells. Thus much of tbe waste land 
has been brought under cultivation. 
Tbe Bajah settled the loam lands of 
bis Zamindari after careful personal 
examination of the details. 

The improvements of tbe Forest 
Administration of the Estate deserve 
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note tb«i a passing mention. The igno- 
null hill tribes, living in the forests, 
bad been gradually denuding the 
forests and thus causing a heavy loss 
to the neighbours of the forest as well 
as to the Estate itself. The Bajab at 
his request got the provisions of the 
Forest Act extended, to his Estate, and 
the Gtovemment entrusted the manage- 
ment of his own forests and those of 
two other adjoining estates to the 
Bajah himself. The result has been 
that a large area of the forest has been 
reserved and the * Podn cultivation,’ 
which had been oharaotecistio of the 
hill tribes, has now been given an 
effective check. 

The Bajah Saheb engaged an expert 
to investigate the mining possibilities 
of his Estate, and it has been found 
that it can boast of much mineral 
wealth, which can be explored after 
the opening of railway communica- 
tion in the Estate. 

The Bajah played an active part in 
the public life of the country and bis 
self-sacrificing spirit was commendable. 
He was appointed a member of the 
Newington Advisory Council in 1903 
and once again in 1915. In 1900 he 
was nominated an Additional Mem- 
ber of the Madras Legislative Council 
as representing the Landed Aristocracy 
of the Madras Presidency. Among the 
several questions in the Madras Legis- 
lative Council for which he worked 
with zeal may be mentioned the inade- 
quate water-supply and medical aid 
for the people of the Agency tracts of 
the Vizagapatam and Ganjam Districts 
and the question of their elementary 
education. He considerably improved 
the Elementary School of Eurupam 
with the object of making the same an 
Incomplete Secondary School. He ren- 
dered a valuable service to the Uriya 
community by getting them classified 
as * backward classes ’ for purposes of 
the Grant-in- Aid Code. He advocated 
excellently well the interests of the land- 
holders of the Madras Presidency when 
the Madras Estates Land Act was on 
the Legislative anvil. He attended all 
the meetings of the Legislative Council 
from the date of his nomination but 
waived bis claim for travelling allow- 
ances on all these occasions, a con- 
clusive proof of his high sense of doty 
as a citizen of the country. Lord 
Ampthill in this connection wrote to 
the Bajah . 


“The spirit in which you declined 
the travelling allowance is proof to me 
that you have a high conception of 
your duties as a leading nobleman and 
it is a real pleasure to you to render 
public service.” 

As a token of their appreciation of 
the Bajah’s noble work in the Madras 
Legislative Council, the landholders 
of the Presidency elected him to re- 
present them on the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, where he successfully 
fought for the abolition of the Pro- 
prietary Village Service Cess in the 
Madras Presidency. 

Apart from his love of education in 
general, the question of female educa- 
tion received his sincere attention, and 
be instituted' a monthly scholarship of 
Bs. 15/. for one of the deserving girls 
of the Queen Mary High School, 
Vizagapatam, to enable her to prosecute 
her studies. 

Among bis pqblic charities may be 
mentioned the grand Market, costing 
Bs. 80,000/- which be has presented to 
the public of Vizagapatam, the profits 
of which, under the Charitable Endow- 
ments Act, are to be devoted to works 
of public utility. He opened a Hos- 
pital at Kurupam in 1902, for which he 
d^nstructed a building, and sanctioned 
ad annual grant of Bs. 500. The same 
year he constructed a Choultry also at 
Eurupam, maiuly intended for the 
benefit of the in-patients of the hospital. 
In 1900 he made a permanent gift of a 
site on the Waltair Beach to:the fisher- 
men of Vizagapatam, who had been 
ousted by the Municipality from their 
original homes on the Vizagapatam 
Beach on grounds of public health. 

The Imperial League was established 
in the Madras Presidency mainly 
through his exertions. He made valu- 
able efforts, as a loyal citizen, for the 
suppression of sedition in the Presi- 
dency. Soon after the Eotappa Eonda 
riots, he published some tracts entitled 
« Obedieuce to Authority ” and got 
them widely circulated. The Private 
Secretary to HisExcellency Lord Minto, 
the then Viceroy, wrote to the Bajah 
on May 4, 1909 : — 

Your tract on ‘ Obedience to Author- 
ity’ is a most interesting as well as 
convincing appeal, and His Excellency 
feels that it will do much good. The 
itinerant preacher also should be able 
to do much in the good cause.” The 
murder of Mr. Ashe, the District Collec- 
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tor of Tinnevelly, gave the Bajah a fresh 
impetus lot his work in the cause of 
Indian loyalty. He instituted four 
prizes, open to the citizens of the dis- 
trict, to be awarded for the best 
essays on "tbe benefits derived by 
India from the British Buie and the 
necessity for all the loyal subjects of 
the British Baj, not only to actively 
support the Government but also to 
suggest measures to crush sedition” ; 
and, quite naturally, the then Governor 
enthusiastically appreciated the scheme. 
The Rajah got the essays of these prize- 
winners printed and circulated broad- 
cast. The Private Secretary to His 
Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge 
of Penhurst, to whom a copy of the 
essays bad been sent, wrote to the 
Bajah in bis letter of the 26th February 
1912, highly appreciating the noble 
efforts of the Bajah to counteract the 
bad influences. 

The high sense of public duty, which 
was ever characteristic of the Bajab, 
may be clearly seen from the following 
extract from a letter which be address- 
ed to the other Landed Aristocrats of 
the Presidency: — 

“ By birth we occupy the position 
of natural leaders of the peoples of our 
country, and it is our sacred duty to do 
all we can to fit ourselves for discharg- 
ing, according to the changed condi- 
tions of the times, the duties inciden- 
tal to our position as such leaders. We 
must move with the times ; and if we 
fail to equip ourselves for the task, we 
are sure to be set aside by the progres- 
sive classes of the country, to the cer- 
tain loss of our high position and 
prestige .... We, ought, there- 
fore, to place our influence and wealth 
at the disposal of our country and 
intelligently co-operate with the educat- 
ed classes on the one band and the 
rulers on the other in guiding the 
destinies of the country to those benefi- 
cent ends which the British nation have 
set before themselves in governing 
this ancient land.” 

The Bajah, as a staunch supporter 
of the high ideals for which England 
had launched herself in the late Euro- 
pean War, along with the other Indian 
Princes and Bajahs, materially helped 
the cause of the Allies by repeated 
donations, among which may be men- 
tioned his monthly gift of Bs. 250/- 
towards the maintenance of the Hos- 
pital Ship, ‘ Madras.’ 



ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND THE ADJACENT STATES 


The Bajfth lost his wife Lakshmi* 
narasayamma Gara io. 1901, but be 
chose to remain’ a trbe widower till bis 
death in 1918. He has left two sons 
and a daughter, who are all educated 
on modern lines. 

He was a member of the Committee 
of the Pasteur Institute, Coonoor, of 
the Central Agricultural Committee, 


Madras, of the East Indian Aasooia* 
tion, London, of the Victoria Institute, 
Madras, and several other leading 
Associations. 

The Bajah was an ardent patriot 
and, as we have already noted it, a 
lover of public good. His children 
have inherited these noble traits of 
their father. The Kurupam family can 


confidently be looked forward to for 
the encouragement of every national 
and useful movement. The young 
Bajah Saheb who lately assumed the 
reins of administration had been given 
a valuable education and administca- 
tive training by bis talented father 
and promises to prove a worthy suc- 
cessor. 


THE POLAVARAM ESTATE 


The late Hon’ble Sri K. R. V. 
Krishna Rao Bahadur, B.A., Za- 
mindar of Polavaram, whose likeness 
we find here, was the most enlightened 
Zamindar of the Circars, who is chiefly 
remembered for his perseverant public 
work and his patronage of Telugu 
literature. 

He was born of an ancient Brahmin 
family of great renown and influence 
in the Circars. Venkata Baju Pantulu, 
an ancestor of this family, was the 
Bheristadar of the Godavari and Eistna 
Districts. Venkata Baju Pantulu pur- 
chased a small estate in the Kistna 
District, and his eldest son, Venkatara- 
yanimgaru, also acquired large estates. 
Venkatarayanimgaru was renowned for 
his charities, particularly the establish- 
ment of several choultries, for the use 
of pilgrims, between Bajabmundry, 
his head-quarters, and the holy shrine 
of Benares. 

On the demise of Venkatarayanim- 
garii his widow used to manage the 
estate, though not satisfactorily. Jagan- 
nadba Bao, a cousin of Venkata- 
rayanimgaru came into possession of 
the modern Polavaram Estate, as also 
of the Jangateddigudem, Taduvoy, 
Ganapavaram and Gutala estates. In 
the partition that was later on effected, 
Jagannadha Bao got the Polavaram 
Estate (or his share. Jaganadha Bao’s 
grandson, Venkata Jaganadha Bao, 
died while he was but 25 years of age, 
leaving his widow Kamayamma, with 
permission to adopt a son. Kamay- 
amma managed the estate very effi- 
ciently, and earned a lasting name for 
her charities. 

She adopted young Krishna Bao, 
her sister's son, who was then a boy 
of five. He was educated in Sanskrit 
and Telugu at home. Krishna Bao 
was sent to Bajabmundry in 1884 
for the prosecution of his. studies at 
the age of thirteen. He matric- 



K.,ft. V. Krishna Rao Bahadur, B.A., 
/ of Polavaram. 


late Zamlndar 


ulated in 188/. He joined the P.A. 
class in 1888, but the decease of 
bis mother Kamayamma daring the 
year was responsible for a temporary 
break in bis studies. Later on a suit 
was instituted by one Venkata Baju 
questioning the validity of the young 
Zamindat’s adoption. On this account 
and owing to his protracted illness 
Krishna Bao Bahadur could join the 
Madras Christian College only in 1893. 
He passed the English and Telugu 
Branches of the B.A. Examination 
in 1896 and the History Branch in 
1900. 

Having been admitted to the Degree 
he settled down at Cocanada and 
constructed a fine building for his 
residence there. He ably edited and 
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published the Telugu literary maga- 
zine, Baraswati, for over twelve years 
from 1898. He was a member of the 
Managing Committee of the Gtodavari 
District Association for over ten years 
and its Vice-President from 1912. He 
was a nsefnl member of the Godavari 
District Board for fourteen years and 
the Vice-President of the Godavari 
District Agricultural Association for 
eight years. 

In 189S he founded the Andhra 
Bhashojjeevani Society of which he was 
the Vice-President for two years, while 
the Hon’ble Mr. Anandaoharln was 
its President. He rendered excellent 
service to the cause of Telugn liter- 
ature through his magazine, Saraaw^ti, 
and by hi; speeches and litecaiy 
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pontribations. He was an active sup- 
poiieKOf the Modern Telag[a Movement. 

As the chosen representative of the 
Zamindars of the Northern Grou^ in 
the Madras Legislative Council, be 
stannchl; advocated genuine political 
reform. He was a friend of the ryots 
and the poor people of the country, and 
be worked in the Legislative Council 
for their economic amelioration. 

He was an ardent Congressman for 
twenty years and he did excellent pro- 
pagandist work in connection with the 
Home Buie Movement in the Goda- 
vari District. His speech, as the 
President of the Kurnool District Con- 
ference, in 1917, is remarkable for his 
sincerity and boldness as a political 
worker. Like his mother Kamayamma- 
be educated at bis cost a number of 
poor young men, whom he also fed and 
clothed. By his last Will be per- 
mitted his wife to adopt a son and 
handed over the management of his 
Zamindari to the Court of Wards, 
His demise, in October 1918, has left 
Southern India the poorer for his loss. 
His wife adopted in 1919 a boy, who 
bad been already related to her. The 
boy is now receiving good education. 

Apparows of Nuzvid 

BY 

Vabanasi Sbinivasa Bao, M.A. 

Tradition has it that, when Prata- 
parudra I, of Warrangal, otherwise 
known as Eakathi Ganapatbi Dewan 
Chakravarti (1199— 1260), organised the 
Velama race into seventy-seven clans 
and formed their leaders into the here- 
ditary body-guard of bis house, be not 
only satisfied their legitimate aspira- 
tions, recognised their valour and uti- 
lised it to tb^ best advantage, but also 
laid the foundations of a race of rulers 
whose possessions extended at one time 
through a considerable part of the 
Deccan and whose annals constitute by 
no means the least interesting chapter 
in the history of Southern India. The 
organisation on which the safety of the 
Imperial person depended was not 
based upon the real or fictitious descent 
from a common ancestor (such as 
Bharadwaja or Eoundinya) but upon 
the residence taken up by the fore- 
fathers, the Velamss residing in a place 
being grouped into a Gotram under the 
name of that place. Thus the Velamas 
of Becberla were called the Becberla 


Gotras and those in Vipparla the 
Vipparla Gotras. These latter include 
the ancestors of the present Apparows, 
who acquired at a later stage and still 
enjoy the estate of Nuzvid, which once 
comprised almost all the dominion be- 
tween the Eistna and the Godavari 
rivers on this side of the Eastern Ghats, 
excluding a narrow strip of land along 
the sea-coast. 

We have direct evidence that the 
Vipparla class consisted of a number of 
families, and that the Meka family was 
the most prominent of them all. Its lead- 
er was Basavanna, the first historical 
personage of the later Apparow family. 
We know very little about him and his 
exploits beyond what can be gleaned 
from the titles conferred upon him and 
upon the Gotram to which beibelonged 
by Prataparudra I and by another 
monarch. He appears to have success- 
fully assisted Tikka Bhupala of Nellore, 
also called Earikala Chola, in establish- 
ing the rightful heir to the Chola empire 
on the throne and to have received cer- 
tain titles from him such as the Tiger 
and the Bed Umbrella. He seems to 
have been thus responsible for the title 
of Cholarajya prathitthUpan^hlirya, 
which was granted to the Vipparla 
Gotram by Prataparudra. 

The members of this clan, along with 
another clan, have the reputation of 
having destroyed the Western Gbaluky- 
an Empire. Beyond these few facts and 
beyond certain traditional assertions 
that he was endowed with superhuman 
strength and the like, we know nothing 
about him. 

So far as present investigations lead 
ns, we have to remain in the same re- 
grettable ignorance till the Meka family 
established itself in Nuzvid. This can- 
not have been, on the most rigid calcu- 
lation, later than the later half of the 
fourteenth or the first half of the 
fifteenth century. Till then we have 
to content ourselves with the surmise 
that the family was loyal to the Eaka- 
tiyas to the last, that on the break-up 
of their empire, it emigrated to the 
south-east, and that after a temporary 
residence in some places (which we are 
not yet able to fix with any preci- 
sion) it finally settled down in Nuzvid 
under Eonappa, the son of Bapanna. 
Eonappa was the grandson of Timman- 
na and. the great-grandson of Basa- 
vanna. This Eonappa was originally 
the ruler of the Nunnasthalam pur- 
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gannah, which comprised of several 
villages. 

Eonappa chose the site and built the 
fort of Nuzvid, and bis successors built 
up an estate which, in four or five gene- 
rations (or perhaps more), grew from 
one purgannab to eighteen, embracing 
almost all tbe land between the Kistna 
and the Godavari on this side of the 
Ghikts with the exception of only a 
small strip along the sea-coast. The 
history of this period forms the most 
brilliant epoch in the annals of the 
house and it ends with the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century. 

It is a pity that we know nothing 
about Vencatadri, the son of Eonappa 
and the father bf Appanna, the first 
holder of the * Apparow ’ title. He 
appears to have been a great prince 
though not greater than his valiant 
son. The title itself, as well as the 
Zamin, is generally believed to have 
been granted by the Nawab of Golcon- 
da. The little evidence available to 
uphold the statement is so very self- 
contradictory that we are compelled to 
explain it as a title suggested by the 
poets. This view is in accordance with 
the explanation of the title given by 
a poet in the days of his grandson. 
Whatever that might be there is no 
doubt thdt be was very martial and 
that he or bis father was responsible 
for the acquisition of three purgan- 
nahs,— Vijaroye, Cbatraye and Golla- 
pally, — which we find in the bands 
of bis son Vencatadri Apparao, of 
course along with the original Nunna- 
sthalam purgannab, whether they were 
held on a sanad or not. Here the 
geneologies do not agree, and though 
we may have in future to discredit the 
existing genealogical tree in the light 
of further investigation, we must, how- 
ever, follow the same for the present, as 
it is generally recognised. 

Vencatadri Apparao, the son of 
Vijaya Apparao, who carefully ruled 
over the territory between the Godavari 
and Eistna, and who was renowned 
for his magnanimity, bad two sons, 
Narsimha Apparao and Subbanna, 
under whom the estate rose to its 
zenith of power and prosperity. 

The two brothers acquired fourteen 
more purgannahs by sheer deeds of 
valour. The Orissa power had declin- 
ed owing to the invasions of Erishna 
Deva Raya. The Eondavidu chiefs were 
rendered harmless by the same invader. 



ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF THE 

The Bijapur Nawabs were bgbting 
over the spoils of Taiikotab, and there- 
fore the Nizam bad not yet tamed 
bis attention to the South. Under 
these circumstancesi the land between 
the Kistna and the Godavari rivers 
enjoyed comparative freedom and rest. 
It is to this Narasimha Apparao that 
references are made in I ndumaiipari- 
niyam and other standard works in 
Teluga, which were dedicated to him. 
He gave Agraharams;very liberally and 
was administering the estate efficiently 
when a family feud led on to bloody 
battles and culminated in the death of 
Narasimha Apparao in the Held. Sub- 
banna, who took charge of the estate, 
died shortly after. With these brothers 
expires the solidarity aud the .-greatness 
of the House, which had continued 
without interruption for close upon four 
centuries. 

Tins was the beginning of the end. 
The two brothers died without any 
issue and thus the main line became 
extinct. Konappa, the founder of Nuz- 
vid, had four sons who died very 
young. Of these Vencatadri Apparao 
perpetuated the succession in his line 
through bis sons Narasimha Apparao 
and Subbanna. The lines of Bamanna 
and Bapanna were not extinct and so 
there were several claimantt to the 
estate. We shall examine this period 
as a whole, which begins somewhere 
about 1740 and ends with 180-2. 

liaraanna Apparao, Appanna Ap- 
parao, Jagunnadha Apparao, and Ven- 
catadri Apporao came in succession. 
It was during the days of Vencatadri 
Apparao that the Northern Circars were 
ceded to the British and that the 
Zamindari passed into their hands. 

Vencatadri Apparao died without 
issue in 1772. His brother Narayya 
Apparao succeeded to the Zamindari 
and began to rule the same in peace till 
1782. The peishcush from the Estate 
was overdue and an honest delay, as the 
evidence shows, occasioned by the want 
of funds, was magnified into a rebel- 
lious temper, at the instigation of the 
k:i.uadana people, by the chief of the 
Council in Masulipatam. In 1788 he 
was proclaimed a rebel and in the next 
year the eighteen purgannahs were 
handed over to his son Venkatanara- 
simha Apparao. Narayya Apparao 
proved somewhat troublesome after 
this perhaps exasperated treatment 
which he never merited and had to be 
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removed to Madras, where he expired^ 
Venkatanarasimba Apparao continued 
to enjoy the Estate till 1793, when on 
the allegation that the Government 
dues were not properly paid, the Com- 
pany dispossessed him and took the 
management into its own hands. 

Narayya Apparao bad two other sons 
by another wife, Bamacbandra Ap- 
parao and Narasimha Apparao. All 
the three sons were living together. 
Venkatanarasimba Apparao and Bama- 
chandra Apparao disagreed after some 
time and each sought to get the entire 
Zamindari for himself. The latter in 
particular began to give a good deal 
of trouble to the Company’s ser- 
vants and to collect the dues himself. 
In view of these disturbances and of 
some other troubles which the Govern- 
ment bad in other parts of the Presi- 
dency, it decided to restore the Zamin- 
dari to the Apparows. A special Com- 
mission was appointed and it came 
to the conclusion that as a measure 
‘ of prudence ’ the Zamindari ought 
to be divided between the brothers. 
Accordingly Bamachendra Apparao got 
the Nuzvid Estate and Vencatanara- 
simha Apparam the Nidadavole Estate. 
It is noc a little to be regretted that 
the existence of the third brother Nara- 
simha Apparao was ignored at the 
time of the ‘ prudential ’ partition and 
that after a prolonged litigation aud 
memorialising he was granted only a 
few villages taken from both the Estates 
by way of allowance. In the year 
1802 the Estate was partitioned and 
Sanads were issued. 

Having taken a rapid survey of the 
political history of the period let us now 
examine its chief features. The out- 
standing feature is its confusion, which 
sometimes verges on anarchy. The 
succession to the Zamindari was con- 
fronted by nearly two or three claim- 
ants at any time, each equally entitled 
to the Estate and each ready to employ 
any means in his power to effect his 
end. As an example may be cited the 
claim of Lingayya Apparao, the fifth 
in descent from Bapanna, son of 
Konappa, and the way in which he got 
murdered by Vancatadri Apparao or 
his brother Narayya Apparao (or by 
both). The second feature which calls 
for notice is the congenial atmo- 
sphere it created for the treacvhery of 
the enemies of the family or its own 
ambitions servants. The intrigues of 
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the Eamadana peo^e form n twqr 
interastiog chapter in the histoi^ ef 
the family daring (bis period, (^ey 
were responsible for the confinement of 
Jagannatba Apparao and for Narayya 
Apparao being declared a rebel. 

The third feature of tbe period is the 
way in which tbe wealth of tbe Estate* 
was wasted away. We are not blind to 
the advantages of granting Agrabwaras 
to learned Brahmins, which would pro- 
duce salutary effects if tbe choice be 
judicious. But tbe Zamindars of this 
period appear to have developed a re- 
gular passion for it. It is indeed 
heart-rending to note that a major 
portion of the vast Zamindari of 
Nuzvid was granted away in Agcaha- 
rams, and that 95 per cent, of the 
grants were made during this period. 
Instead of expatiating on the evils of 
such grants let us satisfy ourselves 
with the explanation that in order to 
secure their respective titles to tbe 
Zamindari or in order to outgrant bis 
rival in the field, each of tbe Zamin- 
dars of this period deemed it wise and 
politic to grant away a large portion 
of his Zamindari in such an unproduc- 
tive manner, not deigning to consider 
what effects it would have upon future 
generations. Tbe last but not the least 
noteworthy feature of the period is that 
the character of tbe territory underwent 
a change. In tbe beginning it was a 
petty possession of an independent and 
enterprising Chief. Next it became a 
virtually independent possession, ruled 
accordingly to the policy of its rulers, 
though subject iu law to the Nawabs of 
Golconda. In tbe days of Vencatadri 
Apparao, it passed through a third 
phase. He received a 8anad for bis 
territory from the Nizam by which it 
became a semi-sovereign military fief 
held in return fOr militafy service, as 
evidenced by tbe title of ‘ Tbeenbazar *• 
Tbe Zamindari retained the same cha- 
racter, though to a limited extent, till 
Narayya Apparao was declared a rebel 
and his son dispossessed of the estate. 
Then it became tbe property of the 
East India Company managed by its 
servants. But by the Sanad of 1802, it 
was converted into an Estate pure and 
simple. 

Thus, according to the ‘prudential’ 
partition of 1802, Venkatanarasimba 
Apparao got tbe Estate of Nidadavole 
and enjoyed it till 1827 with a reputa- 
tion for good and liberal managemei^t. 
He had a son who died very young 
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witfaoQt issae. Gonseq&ently he adopt* 
«dl Narsyya Apparao, the second son of 
Natsaimha Apparao, bis step>brotber. 
He also died issneless and we shall see 
beteafter what became of the Nida- 
davole Estate. 

By the same arrangement Bama* 
obaudra Apparao got the Nnzvid Estate. 
He died in the year 1814, leaving an 
infant son Sobhanadri Apparao. The 
Estate was put under the management 
of the Court of Wards. In 1830 Sobfaa- 
nadri Apparao came of age and took 
the management into bis own hands. 
He appears to have been of a good and 
peaceful disposition, a lover of arts and 
learning, deeply religious and extremely 
liberal in disposition. He bad seven 
sons : Narayya Apparao, Bangayya 
Apparao, Venkatajagannatha Apparao, 
Venkatanarasimha Apparao, Venkata* 
dri Apparao, Simhadri Apparao and 
Yencata Kamayya Apparao. He lived 
till the year 1808 and was succeeded by 
his son Narayya Apparao. 

Sobhanadri Apparao seems to have 
bestowed very great care and attention 
upon the education of his sons. Such 
was the training they received and their 
own intellectual capacity that all the 
seven brothers grew up to be very cul* 
tured and capable. But from the 
beginning the eldest son Narayya Appa- 
xao evinced a marked individuality. 
He was respected by his brothers and 
dreaded by the inhabitants of his 
Estate. Even bis own father bad some 
experience of the fearful side of bis 
disposition, which forms a very in* 
teresting and instructive portion in 
the annals of the family. 

For a time all went on well : the eons 
obeyed the father and the father loved 
the sons. Later on troubles began to 
arise ; the Estate was managed in the 
old hackneyed ways, the yield became 
less, the amount of expenditure increas* 
ed and Sobhanadri Apparao did not 
show any interest in setting matters 
right or in cutting short the expend* 
iture. Perhaps the sons protested and 
the father neglected. At last Narayya 
Apparao got disgusted and irres- 
pective of his father’s wishes to the 
contrary, took the management into bis 
own hands, started the long-needed 
reform in the administration and con- 
trolled the accounts. ' The relations 
between the father and the eldest son 
became more and more strained; in 
fact they were strained so far that the 


father memorialised against the eon 
and the son against the father. Narayya 
Apparao succeeded to the Zamindari 
in 1868. His life forms a great land- 
mark in the history of the family and 
his life-sketch demands more than a 
casual notice. He led by no means a 
peaceful life. On attaining majority 
his mind must have been troubled a 
good deal by the bad plight in which 
the affairs of his Estate stood. On 
succeeding to its management be bad 
to contend against two kinds of fac- 
tions and the success with which be 
struggled with them bears ample testi- 
mony to his character. He possessed 
a will firm in its resolution, a mind 
fertile and resourceful, a courage un- 
daunted by anything, and a skill un- 
erring in execution. Add to these a keen 
insight into administrative affairs and 
an unbounded confidence in’ his unique 
powers, then, we get a character which 
was at once the dread and the admira- 
tion of his contemporaries. 

It is a pity that such a broad-visioned 
soul had to manage only an estate; yet 
even here it had no mean record to 
show. We shall give a single instance 
which completely bears out his genius. 
The ircigatioD scheme of the Madras 
Government was completed. Narayya 
Apparao foresaw that in consequence 
of it the value and yield of land would 
be greater and that there would be an 
increase in the general prosperity of the 
villages affected by the scheme. He 
resolved to stand his opportunity in 
the great scheme and accordingly set 
to work by enhancing the rents of the 
lands in those villages. This policy 
provoked no small opposition, some of 
the ryots having refused to cultivate 
their lands altogether. Undeterred by 
that opposition (and this is one of the 
factions referred to above), he started 
collections with his usual courage. As a 
result of this policy there was an enor- 
mous increase in the revenue of the 
Estate, for which the members of the 
Apparao family should ever be grateful 
to him. 

But he was not destined to triumph 
likewise over the nearer faction, the 
domestic faction. Let it be noted, 
however, that even though the cause he 
upheld was lost ultimately, yet so long 
as he lived it was attended with success. 
We need not here probe into the causes 
which gave rise to differences between 
the brothers. Suffice it to say that, in 
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the year 1871, Venkatanarasimha Ap- 
parao filed a suit for his portion of the 
Zamindari and that in the next few 
years the other brothers filed similar 
suits. The judgments of the two Lower 
Courts went for the defendant, but the 
Privy Council in its wisdom decreed for 
the partition. 

Narayya Apparao did not survive to 
heat the fatal result of the unfortunate 
litigation upon which this illustrious 
House was by force of circumstances 
launched. He died in 1877 before the 
case came up for bearing before the 
Privy Council and with him vanished all 
the splendour of the united Apparao 
family. Greater men may in future be 
born in the family, and greater union 
of yet another kind may grow up and 
subsist among its members, but with 
him vanished the greatness of the 
family generated by the consciousness 
of possessing a vast united territory. 

Venkata Jagannntha Apparao hav- 
ing deceased before 1871, the Estate 
was partitioned into six divisions as 
follows : — 

Narayya Apparao obtained Ventra- 
prngadn; Bangayya Apparao got Vuyyur; 
Venkata Narnsimha Apparao had Mir- 
zapur; Vencatadri Apparao, Kapileswa- 
rapurara ; Simhadri Apparao, Telaprole ; 
and Venkata Kamayya Apparao, Medur. 

There is a great family likeness in 
the qualities that actuate the individual 
members, bympatby and charity, 
courage and tenacity, high-mindedness 
and a spirit of toleratioh, are the 
characteristics of the members of this 
noble House. 

We now come to the Nidadavole 
Estate. Narayya Apparao of Nidada- 
volo died issueless leaving a Will autho- 
rising his wifePapamma Bow to adopt 
a son ; but on bis death Venkatanara- 
simha Apparao and others filed a suit 
for the partition of the Estate and got 
a decree in 1914. A similar suit was 
filed for partition between Venkata- 
narasimba Apparao and Bangayya 
Apparao, the brothers of Venkataran- 
gayya Apparao. 

We now come to the Zamindar in 
the accompanying photograph, the late 
Bamachandra Apparao. Narayya Ap- 
parao left three sons Bajagopala 
Apparao, Bamachandra Apparao and 
Varadarnja Apparao ; and his Estate, 
Ventrapragada, had to be sub-divided 
into three — Ventrapragada, Mnsunur 
and Ganna varam. Bajagopala Apparao 
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Xho Ifttc Ramachandra Apparao Bahadur, Zamlndar of Musuniir, 


got the Ventrapragiida Estate and after 
enjoying it for some years, left it as a 
legacy by Will to Simhadri Apparao 
the present bolder and the second son 
of Ramachandra Apparao. Varadaraja 
Apparao took the Gannavarain Estate 
for his share, which he is still enjoying. 

Ramachandra Apparao of Musunur 
was born in the year 1862. As a boy 
he is said to have been active, intelli* 
gent, and industrious. He was calm 
and dignihed in his bearing, never 
turbulent and never forward. A steady 
application to his duties, an untiring 
energy and a good discretion raised 
hkn in the estimation of the people. 
He developed a strong will and an 
excellent power of discrimination. All 


these elements in his character made 
him look every inch bis father. 

His education was well attended to 
both under his father and under the 
Court of Wards along with that of his 
brothers. His was not the mind to be 
content with the knowledge imparted 
by his teachers in the scbooUroom ; 
and we have strong evidence of its un- 
ceasing carving in the library he accu- 
mulated and in the way in which he 
appears to have used it. His know- 
ledge was not confined to one litera- 
ture. He was well read in Telugn, 
Sanskrit and English as also in Per- 
sian. His attachment to Bh^ratam 
and bis admiration for its heroes, were 
unique and he was never tired of read- 
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ing that great epic over and over 
again. His interest in Telugn literature 
is well evidenced by the annual (nre« 
sents be gave to snob famous poets as 
Brabinasri Challapilla Venkata Sastri, 
Satavadbani, which are still continued 
by bis sons. His knowledge of tbe 
English literature and bis interest in it 
were not a little praiseworthy. Here be 
appears to have paid more attention to 
Burke and to the philosophic novelists 
than to tbe rest of the literature. _ On 
tbe whole, we here find a Zamindar 
who was not only enlightened, as the 
common phrase goes, but also cultured 
in a high degree. 

As a result of bis culture, Rama- 
cbandra Apparao possessed a liberal 
heart and a noble soul. His sympa- 
thy for the poor was unbounded. He 
spared no pains to put into effect the; 
eleventh article of tbe Sanad of 1802, 
which enjoined, upon tbe Zamindars of 
this Estate, the duty of inquiring and 
apprehending criminals and of aiding 
the Police of the country. 

Such was the man who took up the 
management of the Musunur Estate in 
the year 1889 and managed it with great 
care and tact. There was not much left 
to be done in the way of reform or im- 
provement by any one who followed 
close upon the footsteps of Narayya 
Apparao. Ramachandra Apparao took 
great pains to enlarge the limits of 
his Estate by purchasing tbe lands 
abutting on the Estate. He managed 
the Estate of Ventrapragada also with 
tact and integrity in the place of bis 
second son, as also the Estate of Tela- 
prole for some time on behalf of its minor 
Zamindar. As a Zamindar, be was on 
the best of terms with the Government 
and commanded very great influence. 
He felt it his duty to bear tbe burdens 
of civic life and, as a Union Chairman 
for several years, he discharged bis 
duties conscientiously and did much 
to improve the health of tbe town, 
which was recognised by the Govern- 
ment through tbe certificates from the 
Viceroy. 

He enjoyed tbe reputation of being 
an able and tactful Zamindar, en- 
lightened in his views and byoad in bis 
sympathies, who was beloved by tbe 
Government and respected by the 
people. He would have shone better 
in a better place and in a better age. 
But it pleased Providence to restrain 
bis sphere of action to a petty estate.' 
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He breathed bis last io 1909, leaving 
iMbind him three sons (Narayya Appa- 
caOi Simhadci Appacao and Bajagopala 
Apparao) and two daughters. Narayya 
Apparao Bahadur, who succeeded his 


father, was a talented young Zamindar, 
ever forward in the patronage of letters 
and capable iu administration. Un> 
fortunately he died a premature death 
in 1918. 


The last word that one has feelingly 
to say upon this subject is that this 
brilliant House and its annals are 
comparatively neglected if not partly 
forgotten. 


THl NORTH VALLUR ESTATE 


The Vallur Estate came into exist* 
‘coce abont 120 years ago, and it corn* 
firised of sixty villages, situated in tbie 
Masulipatam, Bezwada and Ellore 
Taluks of the Eistna District. The 
lands of the Vallur Estate (including 
the present North Vallur and South 
Vallur Estates) are very fertile, being 
irrigated by the river Kistna. The 
little Union town of Vallur, with its 
beautiful gardens, palaces, and its strong 
fort, belonging to the Zamindars, was 
the capital of the Vallur Estate, and is 
•now the chief town of the South Vallur 
Zamindari. In the words of the Kistna 
District Manual, compiled by Gordon 
Mackenzie, the family of the Vallur 
Zamindars *' dates its rise from Bora- 
madevara Naganna Naidu, who was 
Head Maistry in the Transport Depart* 
ment of the British Army in 1798-99 
during the final struggle with Tippu 
Sultan of Mysore, and, by diligence in 
this business, attained .the position of 
■Contractor for the supply of draught 
bullocks to the Army in the field. He 
amassed thereby a considerable for- 
tune and, in 1803, purchased the Haveli 
Estates of Vallur, on the left bank of 
the Kistna and Gndur, a short dis- 
tance west of Masulipatjim.” 

In 1807 Rajah Naganna Naidu was 
the sole Transport Agent of the Army 
between Masulipatam and Hyderabad 
binding himself to supply 1,500 
draught and 6,000 carriage bullocks and 
10,000 Brinjaries on thirty days’ notice 
or half these numbers on fifteen days’ 
notice.” The East India Company 
much appreciated the services of Rajah 
Naganna Naidu in the seizure and con- 
quest of Seringapatam. The ()ompany 
Government conferred on tl^^ Zatnin* 
dar the hereditary title of Rajah Baha- 
dur when issuing the Vatta or Sannad 
for the Zamindari. It was Rajah Na- 
gdnna Naidu, the founder of the 
Zamindari, that made Vallur his capital 
and constructed there the strong fort 
with its four bastions and the fine 
palaces. He died, at the dige of seventy, 
i,n 1808, while returning home from 
Kambhammettu in the Nizam’s Domi- 


nions. He lost his three eldest sons 
while be was alive and left behind him 
his fourth son. Raja Venkata Nara- 
vimba Naidu, one daughter and bis 
first son’s widow and bis wife to mourn 
his loss. 

Rajah Venkata Narasimha Naidu 
was a minor by the time of his father’s 
demise; and daring his minority the 
Estate was managed by his mother. 
He was a capable * administrator like 
his father and considerably improved 
the Estate. He also he|ped the East 
India Company as regards the Trans- 
port necessary for the Company’s- Mili- 
tary establishment. T^b revenue from 
the Estate was not encouraging in those 
days. The Zamindar therefore purchas- 
ed Government bonds w’orth seven 
lakhs of rupees and deposited the same 
with the Government, so that the 
Government might credit the interest 
thereon as the peisheush annually due 
from the Estate. After Jenjoying poss- 
ession of the Estate and managing it 
with tact and ability for ten }'ears be 
died in 1829, leaving behind him one 
son and one daughter. 

Rajah Naganna Naidu II succeeded 
his father. Raja Venkata Narasimha 
Naidu, at the age of five. After manag- 
ing the Estate for a year on behalf of 
the minor Zamindar, his mother died. 
Venkamma, wife of Rajah Venkayya 
Naidu (the eldest brother of Rajah 
Venkata Narasimha Naidu), managed 
the Estate later on till Rajah Naganna 
Naidu II came of age. After taking 
charge of the administration in 1842 
this Rajah purchased the four Estates 
of Vasanthavada, Koppaka, Narayana- 
puram and Duddepudi, in the Godavari 
District, and added them to his ances- 
tral Estate. Daring the Great Indian 
Mutiny of 1857, when the East India 
Company was experiencing its worst 
troubles. Rajah Naganna Naidu render- 
ed yeoman’s services to the British 
Government by transporting all the 
things requisitioned of him from 
Masulipatam to Jalna, Kompty, Hy- 
derabad and other military centres and 
by sending to Secunderabad the Royal 
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Regiment that arrived at Masulipatam 
from Ceylon in December 1857. “At a 
critical moment when the British 
would not come forward and the move- 
ments of Major-General Whitlock’s 
column were paralysed for lack of 
transport, it was the timely aid afford- 
ed by Rajah Naganna that enabled Sir 
George Whitlock to proceed through 
Central India. As some recognition of 
the services thus rendered to Govern- 
ment a gold armlet and two shawls 
were presented to Rajah Naganna with 
all ceremony at Masulipatam on 
November 3rd, 18(50.” 

The lands of the Gudur Pargannah 
were not fertile and even the payment 
of the peisheush to the Government 
was a drain on the Zamindari. There- 
fore Rajah Naganna Naidu left posses- 
sion of the Gudur Pargannah to the 
Government. After the construction 
of the Kistna Anicut and the irriga- 
tion canals, the lands became very fer- 
tile and the Zamindar succeeded in 
getting back his Pargannah from the 
British Government, who gave it back 
evidently in gratitude for the valuable 
help rendered by him during the Great 
Indian Mutiny. He also spent much 
of the money that had been deposited 
by Rajah Venkata Narasimha Naidu in 
Government bonds. 

Rajah Naganna Naidu II was a 
patron of letters ; and as such he bad a 
number of Pandits and scholars in his 
pay. He used to hold annual festivals 
in honour of the local deity Venu- 
gopalaswami ; and during the Dnsserah 
season be was, year after year, encour- 
aging national arts and games. He 
was also encouraging'the several wrest- 
lers of tlie Andhra Desa by holding 
periodical wrestling matches. The 
religious man that he was, Rajah 
Nagannah Naidu u ied to weicoiuo the 
Peethadhipatisof tin' Adwaita, Vishish- 
tadwaila and Jtwaita schools of 
Hindu Philofiophy. He was a keen 
sportsman, particularly.' fond of hunt- 
ing alligator-s. He died in 18(59, leav- 
ing behind him 'two sons and two 
daughters. 
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He was succeeded by bis jeldec son, 
liaj ah Venkata Narasitoha Naidu Baha- 
dur II in the Administration of the 
Estate. He was seventeen years of age 
at the time of bis father’s demise and his 
youn^^er brother, Uajab :Bbashyakarlu 
Naidu Bahadur, was aged fourteen. 
For a few years after he took up the 
management of the Estate, Rajah 
Venkata Narasimha Naidu Bahadur 
was also supplying bullocks to the Gov- 
ernment; but after the establishment, 
of the Railways the Government had - 
no necessity to continue such contracts. 

Rajah Venkata Narasimha Naidu was 
a sportsman of a high order and he 
bagged a number of man-eaters. The 
cheetah, which we see beside him in 
the illustration, was trained by this 
Zamindar to hunt deer. This cheetah 
is still alive ; and the present Zamin- 
dars of North Vallur (Rajah Venkata 
Narasimha Naidu's two sons) employ 
him in deer-hunting. When H. M. 
King Edward VII visited India as 
the prince of Wales in 187o, Rajah 
Venkata Narasimha Naidu presented 
H.R.H. the Prince at Madras with a 
carriage drawn by his trained ante- 
lopes. The Rajah drove with H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales in the carriage in 
Guindy Park : and the Prince was so 
pleased with the carriage that he took 
the antelopes and the carriage to Eng- 
land along with him and awarded the 
Rajah a medal. 

Until this Zainiadar assumed the 
reins of administration, the ryots used 
to pay the revenue in kind ; and he 
introduced the system of collecting 
revenue in cash. He considerably im- 
proved the Estate which, during his 
management, began to yield a revenue 
of over three lakhs of rupees. Being 


Venkatagiri is one of the most 
ancient Zamindarics in India, and is 
2.117 square miles in extent. It is situ- 
ated in the N ellore District of the Madras 
Presidency, and bounded on the north 
by lands in the Kuruool and Guntur 
Districts, on the south by the villages 
of the Kalahasti Estate, on the east 
partly by the sea and partly by the 
villages of the Nellore District, and on 
the west by hills of the Cuddapah Dis- 
trict. It is divided into two groups, the 
northern and the southern, the former 
comprising the taluks of Pollur, Podile, 
Darsi, Kotcheilakota. and Marolla in 


particularly interested in meebanios, he 
opened a big workshop, in which iron 
safes, padlocks and a nnmber of other 
useful articles arc manufactured to this 
day. He also used to manufacture 
wheels of railway carriages in bis work- 
shop. He laid out a small rail-road 
from Pangidigudiem (where be was 
residing) to Bhimadoln on the Ellore 
canal. He was a very industrious man 
by nature and used to do some useful 
work throughout the day. 

Till 189.5 Rajah Venkata Narasimha 
Naidu Bahadur managed the whole 
Vallur Estate with marked ability. His 
younger brother, Rajah Bbashyakarlu 
Naidu, 'then filed a suit for the partition 
of the Estate. The Estate was actually 
partitioned into the two Estates known 
as North Vallur and South Vallur in 
1900. The elder brother got the North 
Vallur Estate for his share. 

There were agrarian disturbances in 
this Zamindari in 1880 and many ryots 
refused to pay the rents to the Rajah’s 
oOicers. Some of the tenants also 
brought charges against the Rajah's 
officers. The Acting Collector and 
Head Assistant Collector were of opi- 
nion that there must be some root cause 
for these disturbances in the Vallur 
Estate. The Zamiudar then filed suits 
against the Collector aud the Head 
Assistant Collector for damages on the 
ground that they were responsible for 
the ryots withholding the rents and for 
the agrarian disturbances. The Gov- 
ernment then lent to the Estate the 
services of Munnangi Ramayya Pan- 
tulu. District Munsiff of Bezwada. 
Ramayya Pantulu was a capable officer 
and be put an end to this agrarian 
trouble within the five years that be 
served as the Manager of the Estate. 


After the partition, the North Vallar 
and the South Vallar Estates liave each 
thirty villages yielding an annual in. 
come of a lakh and fifty thousand ra» 
pees. Raja Venkata Narasimha Naidu 
Bahadur ruled the whole Vallur Estate 
till 1900 ; and after that year the North 
Vallur Estate became his by' partition, 
as has been noted already. This North 
Vallar Estate be managed with great 
talent, with Pangidigudiem as his head- 
quarters till his demise in 1918, 

The Rajah left two grown-up sons 
behind him, who ate the present Zamin- 
dacs, Rajah Naganna Naidu Bahadur III 
and Rajah Venkata Rayaln Naidu Ba- 
hadur. Rajah Naganna Naidu Baha- 
dur was born in 1879 and Rajah Ven- 
kata Rayaln Naidu Bahadur in 1885. 
The two brothers were given by their 
father an excellent training in the ad- 
ministration of the Estate. The Estate 
is being managed on sound lines of ad- 
ministration, as the two brothers were 
entrusted with responsible Estate work 
for several years before the demise of 
the late Rajah, The younger Rajah has 
two promising sons and three daughters. 
The elder of the two boys, Raja Rama- 
vara Prasada Rayalu Naidu, is a boy 
of seven years. Rajah Venkatarayalu 
Naidu Bahadur intends to send his sons 
to England for their education. 

Rajah Naganna Naidu Bahadur is 
a sportsmau of no mean abilities ; and 
he and his younger brother are well 
maintaining the name of their ancestors 
in the field of tiger and wild animal 
hunting. They are maintaining the 
workshop founded by their father, 
whose footsteps they are closely follow- 
ing. They have a bright future before 
them. 


THE VENKATAGIRI ESTATE 


the north of the Nellore District, and 
the latter, the taluks of Venkatagiri 
Sagutur, Mallam, Polar and Manubolu 
in the south of the Nellore District. 
Each taluk has a Revenue Inspector, 
a Sub-Overseer, a Shirastadar, and a 
Tabsildar, all of whom are subordinate 
to the Dewan at Venkatagiri, the head- 
quarters of the Estate. 

The gross income of the Estate is 
eleven lakhs of rupees a year out of 
which about four lakhs and forty thou- 
sands are paid to the Government as 
peisheush. 

Venkatagiri is a very beautiful town 
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with its royal palaces, gardens, temple.s, 
and tanks, and lies one hundred miles 
to the north-west of Madras and fifty 
miles to the south of Nellore. Nothing 
of the old fort now remains except the 
ditch ; and that part of the town which 
stands on this site at present is known 
by the name, ‘the Old Fort.’ On 
the hills, eight miles to the west of the 
town, there is an impregnable fort, 
named Ealimili fort, which used to 
serve as a hiding place for the records 
and treasury of the Estate and also for 
the Zenana ladies in times of war in 
olden days, and which is now resorted 
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to as a sanatoriam by many Indians 
and Europeans in the snmmer. It is 
always kept in good repair by the Estate 
authorities. To the east of the town 
flows the Kaivalya river and to the 
north, another rain-fed river. Two 
miles to the east of it, there are the 
railway station and the .Tiibilee Rest 
House. It has a Sub-Magistrate’s 
Office, a Police Station, a Sub-Regis- 
trar's Office, a Post and Telegraph Office, 
and a Local Fund Hospital, built by Sri 
Venkata Krishna Yachondra Bahadur. 
The Zamindars see to the proper up- 
keep of the temples and to the observ- 
ance of all the ceremonies which have 
been coming on from time immemorial. 
For this reason, some festivity or other 
would be going on all the year round. 
Paddy, cholum, ragi, cumbu, and 
verigai are the main crops produced in 
this Estate. 

Origin of the present Ruling 
Dynasty. 

The present rulers belong to the 
Velama caste and are otherwise known 
as * Padmanayakas ’, who strictly 
speaking form the best and the fore- 
most section among the Sndras. There 
is a story which tells os how the 
members of this sect have come to be 
known as * Padmanayakas ’. Once 
nppn a time, a Esbatriya King, Maha 
Nandi by name, married a Sudra 


The Veakatagirl Gymkhana Club. 

woman and had a son called Padmapati 
by her. Padmapati was a man of great 
prowess, and compelled the Eshatriyas 
of his time, of both the Solar and the 
Lunar races, to pay him homage. Ho 
conquered and imprisoned those who 
refused to swear allegiance to him. 


The Eshatriyas, thus imprisoned, being 
unable to put up with the horrors of 
jail life, which deprived them of their 
caste, acknowledged their subjection 
and founded, with bis permission, new 
estates in the Deccan. These degraded 
Eshatriyas have come to be known as 
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Padmanayakas, since they recognized 
Padmapati as their Nayak (Head). Or, 
it might be that Padmanayaka was the 
man who raised the status of the 
Velama caste by his extraordinary 
valour and influence. But, be it as it 
may, the rare qualities of valour, truth- 


fulness, courage, self-respect, chivalry 
and lofty generosity coupled with their 
fine physical build and graceful Aryan 
features mark them out as the des- 
cendants of the Eshatriyas. The only 
question is how they have come to lose 
the status of the Esbatriya caste. If 
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there is any truth in the theory that 
mythology is half fiction and half 
history, it is not uolikely that the 
original ancestors of the present-day 
Velainas were those Kshatriyas who, 
fearing the ipvaeion of 8ri Farasu 
llama, the great Brahmin leader, con- 
sented to become Sudras rather than 
court certain death at his hands, as he 
swore and almost carried out the vow 
of extirpating the whole Kshatriya race 
as an exemplary retribution for its 
flagrant abuse of its special rights as 


the ruling caste. 


the present Hyderabad State. He 
seems to have been a warrior of excep- 
tional courage and daring, as the 
following story Shows: — One day, after 
a hard and prolonged game in forests, 
he happened to come near the spot five 
miles off Amanagallu, where a distin- 
guished ancestor of his had hidden vast 
treasure, leaving it to the charge of a 
deity, called Bhairava, with instructions 
that it might be handed over to the 
strongest and the most virtuous descen- 
dant in his family. He had this fact 
inscribed on a stone which he caused 



Vishnu Temple of 

The Illustrious Founders of the 
; Estate. 

The present rulers of Yenkatagiri 
bear the surname of Velugoti, which is 
the first, in importance, of the thirty- 
six branches of the Beoherla family in 
the Velama caste. They seem to have 
derived this surname from the Yelugodu 
Estate in the Eurnool District, which 
their ancestors ruled in the beginning 
of the Ifith century. The Beoherla 
Family, to which the rulers of the 
Pithapuram, Bobbili, Jataprolu and 
Mylavaram Estates belong, recognizes 
one Fillalamarri Bhetala Naidu, aliat 
Cbevi lleddi, as their original ancestor. 
Bhetala Naidu was the ruler, of the 
Amanagallu and the Fillalamarri ^ta* 
tes, both of them now forming part of 


the Venkatagirl House. 

to be concealed in the earth. A pariah 
labourer, then tilling the ground in the 
vicinity, came by the stone inscription 
as his plough chanced to strike against 
it, and showed it to his master. 
Bhetala Naidu soon began to think 
of the means whereby to get that 
wealth, when the Lord of ghosts, living 
on the banian tree which stood on the 
spot, wanted to test the boldness of 
Chevi Beddi, caused terrible clouds and 
thunder, uprooted the banian tree and 
appeared in a ferocious form to pounce 
upon him. Undaunted by all this, he 
raised his big sword to cut the deity 
into two, whereupon the latter appeared 
in bis true form, and having been pleas- 
ed with bis courage, told him that he 
would grant any boons be might ask 
for. Then Ohevi Beddi begged him to 
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grant riches and sterling virtue to the 
ntembers of bis family and the courage 
always to march in advance of their 
armies, whenever they bad to wage 
war. Bhetala granted these boons and 
vanished. When Ohevi Beddi was 
going to dig the earth to take the trea- 
sure, Bhairava, the deity in charge of 
it, spoke from the sky, that though he 
was fit to have it, he bad to make a 
human sacrifice to please some petty 
spirits which attached themselves to 
the treasure. This bad placed Ohevi 
Beddi in a puzzle, when Yaobadu, the 
pariah labourer mentioned above, canie 
forward, offered himself as the willing 
victim for the sacrifice and told his 
master that all that be lived for was 
the maintenance of his family, which 
could be undertaken by bis master. 
He also wanted that before any mar- 
riages took place in the Boyal house- 
hold, the unmarried members of 
his family should be married first. 
Ohevi Beddi granted these requests, 
sacrifioed him and took the treasure 
home. 

But the expression 'Becherla' has 
nothing to do with the name of 
Yachada, as some suppose and even 
argne, because it was not one of the 
requests of that pariah man that the 
Boyal family should, be known after him 
and because even the forefathers of 
Chevi Beddi, had Becherla for their 
surname, as is evinced by some stone 
inscriptions. Bhetala Naidu had three 
sons, Dama Nayadu, Frasaditya Naidu, 
and Budra Naidu. Dama Nayadu, the 
eldest of them, who succeeded his father, 
was well known: for his war-like virtues 
and bad won many titles from bis suze- 
rain, Eakatiya Ganapati Deva, in return 
for the many military services rendered 
by him. He reigned from A.D. 1199 
to 1257 at Yamanagallu. Frasaditya 
Naidu was not less brave or heroic. He 
obtained the title of the Saviour of the 
Eakatiya Eingdom from Budrama Devi, 
as he drove away the huge armies of 
many an invader after the death of 
Ganapati Deva. 

Dama Nayadu was succeeded by his 
. eldest son, Vennaroa Naidu. Borne of 
his sons went to Northern India and 
founded Estates there. The rulers of 
the Pithapuram Estate trace their de- 
scent from the line of Yennama Naidn. 
Yerradacha Naidu, the ruling member 
in the fourth generation, lived in the 
time of the second Pratapa Bndra, 
with whose permission he led a 
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The Statue of a foraaer Rajah In the grounda 
of the Gymkhana Club. 


campaign against the Pandyas, then 
in occupation of Conjeevaram. He 
•defeated them in battle, and return- 
ed to bis suzerain in triumph with 
many rich spoils of war, such as a big 
emerald for head-wear and a gold 
throne. Highly pleased with him for 
these feats of marvellous valour, Pra- 
tapa Kudra conferred many titles of 
honour on him and gracefully permitted 
him to use the rich booty of war, which 
he bad so bravely won. Yerradacha 
Naidu ruled from 1295 to 1823 A.D. 
Feda Siogama Naidu, the elder brother 
of Dharma Naidu Who was the ruling 
member in the seventh generation of the 
line, was a well-known scholar of San- 
skrit, and tbe author of Singabhupati 
liasarnava SttdhSrnavam, which is 
even to-day regarded as an authoritative 
work on Sanskrit rhetoric. He wrote 
several other works in Sanskrit and had 
won the title ‘ Sarvagna ’ (the all-know- 
ing), a case of such acknowledged 
literary genius being very rare among 
members of aristocratic families, who 
are generally given up to opulence aud 
love of ease. 

Dharma Naidu, the elder brother 
-of the ninth ruler in succession, had an 
Estate at Nallagonda, which now forms 
|9art of tbe Nizam's Dominions. He 
is regarded as tbe original ancestor 
ofthe“Ravu” family, now ruling at 
Pithapuram. Nalla Sura Naidu of the 
twelfth generation became tbe founder 


of the Suraneni family which is at 
present ruling at Mylavaram. Meda 
Naidu of tbe thirteenth generation in 
the line of succession was the original 
anscestor of the Surabhi family of the 
Prolur Estate. 

Nirvanarayappa Naidu who succeed- 
ed to tbe throne in the 16th century was 
the Commander-in-Gbief of the armies 
of tbe famous Krishna Deva Baya of 


the great Vijayanagar Empire. He had 
his capital at Devarakonda. When tbe 
Muhammadans invaded with a large 
army and occupied the Velugodu 
Estate, he at once set out to meet them 
in battle, having had no time even to 
obtain tbe formal, sanction of bis Em- 
peror. Though his army was very small, 
by his extraordinary military tact and 
daring, he succeeded in recapturing tbe 
place, routing tbe huge Muhammadan 
armies, and came to Krishna Deva 
Baya in flying colours to intimate to 
him tbe news of his victory. In recog- 
nition of these brilliant services, he was 
awarded distinguished titles and was 
permitted by the Emperor to rule at 
the capital which he newly conquered. 
As has been already stated, the present 
ruling family of the Venkatagiri Za- 
mindari derive their surname, Velugoti, 
from this very same place, Velugodu, 
where Nirvanarayappa Naidu and his 
daughter had two big tanks construct- 
ed, which are known even to this day 
as Bayapaneni tank and Mallama tank 
respectively. Yachama Naidu, the 
eighteenth in the line of Boyal succes- 
sion, was the original ancestor of tbe 
Velugoti family, now ruling over the 
Venkatagiri Estate which derives its 
name from Venkatadri Naidu of the 
same generation, who had improved the 
Ealimili village and called it after 
himself. It was Pedayachama Naidu 



KaJ Mahal, raaidcace of Sri Rajah ValugoU Muthuktiabna 
Yacbendra Bahadur, the Rajah's uncle. 
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of the twentieth ^erntion (and not 
of the fifteenth genecation a» wrongly 
stated in the Vi«aga|»atam District 
Manual) that captured, Bobbili and 
be<»m« of the present 

ruUnitiani^l^ere. ; 

Bangaru Yat^ama !t7aidn, the ruling 
chief in the twenty-^aeoond generation, 
■paid hie homage tovEmperor Auran> 
gaiEibt who mode a military tour in 
South India, and pleased him by sub* 
jugating a rebel named Matla Appala 
Baju. After the Emperor bad reached 
Delhi, the chief of Cbengi rebelled, and 
one Jnlfakir Khan was appointed as the 
Nawab of A root with instructions to 
subjugate the rebellious chief. But 
Jnlfakir Khan soon forgot his task, and 
neglected the subjugation of the rebel. 
When matters stood thus, the news 
reached him that the Emperor was dis- 
pleased with him and was thinking of 
replacing him by Bangaru Yacbama 
Naidn. This made him very jealous of 
Bangaru Yacbama Naidn, and be came 
to UttaraMallur, where Yacbama Naidu 
was ruling, to put an end to his life in 
accordance with a preconcerted plan. 
On the Maharnavami day, knowing 
that all weapons would then be taken 
for worship, he invited Yacbama Naidu 









1,' 'Vi' ■ ; 


two wives of Yacbama Naidu having Wtip4e 

come to know of this fool murder of Enipemit 
their husband, sent their children to Ya(^atai IS^ddu 
the ruler of the Jupalli Estate and Surapa l^ngf, the rel^l chief ^ 
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Ta] Mahal, rcaldcnce of Sri Rajah Venkata Kumara 
Kriahna Yachendca Bahadur. 



A Street Scene in Venkatngirl. 


to his tent, came out in the middle of performed Sati. The ruler of Jupalli 
bis couversation with him and caused was about to report the matter to the 
the whole tent to be unhinged and Emperor of Delhi . in person, when the 
thrown upon the poor victim. The wily Jnlfakir Khan, having known his 


and that bis children might therefore be 
ordered to have Venkatagiri as their 
capital to be safe from farther depreda* 
tions of the rebel, and some more taluks 
might be granted to them. Accordingly, 
the Emperor accepted the report and 
issued an order which Jnlfakir Eban 
caused to be delivered to the guardians 
of the Eoyal orphans, with instructions 
for their immediate removal to Ven- 
katagiri, which has since then been the 
capital of the Estate. 

Contact with the British 
Government 

It was in the time of Kumara Yacha- 
ma Naidu of the twenty-fifth genera- 
tion that war broke out between Hydec 
and the Nawab of Arcot aided by the 
British. Hyder sought the help of both 
the Kalabasti and the Venkatagiri Esta* 
tes. Though Kalabasti joined Hyder, 
Venkatagiri took up the side of the 
British and the Nawab of Arcot. Highly 
enraged at this conduct, Hyder sent a 
large army in 1782, which plundered and 
burned Venkatagiri. Of course, women 
and valuable treasure were safeguarded. 
Kumara Yacbama Naidu rebuilt the 
town fat great cost and pains. In the 
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w«r with Tippa Sultan in 1790, Venka- 
tagiri again joined the British and the 
Nawab of Arcot against Tippa. When, 
on another occasion, the army of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad marched along 
with the British regiments through the 


history of the Venkatagiri Estate. In 
return the Prince of Wales gave him 
a medal, to serve as a memento of bis 
visit to India. In 1878 he made 
over the administration of the Estate 
to bis eldest son, Sri Baja Gopaul 



A view* of the Gymkhana Grounds. 


Venkatagiri Estate, Kumara Yachama 
Naidu rendered excellent, service by 
providing: the armies with the neces- 
sary supplies and elicited a high comply 
ment from Lord Mornington, the then 
Governor-General. His son and suc- 
cessor, Eangaru Yachama Naidu, had 
the privilege of receiving the then Gov- 
ernor of Madras, His Excellency Sir 
Thomas Munro, who presented him 
with a sword and some other valuable 
things. And Kumara Yachama Naidu, 
the next in succession, was given the 
title of C.S.I. by Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria in ISSfi. In the following year, 
His Excellency the Governor of Madras 
handed over the badge with great pomp 
and ceremony. When subsequently 
the Government addressed him simply 
as the Zaraindarof Venkatagiri, drop- 
ping the title of ‘Kajah,’ he complained 
of the omission, as a result of which 
the Government confirmed the title by 
special proceedings. Tn commemora- 
tion of the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to Bombay in 1875, he performed a 
feast in Venkatagiri, built a Poor House 
and distributed food and clothing to the 
poor. He was invited to attend the 
Durbar at Madras presided over by the 
Prince of Wales. He then had the 
honour of a personal interview with 
His Boyal Highness the Prince, whom 
he presented with a sword and a 


Icristna Yachandra Bahadur, so that 
he might devote the last years of his 
life to meditation, as was the custom 
with princes of India. O i 0t.»* June, 
1892, he breathed his last at Madras. 
His corpse was then taken to Venkata- 


endowed the Victoria Gosha Hospital 
with a fine building at a cost of one 
lakh of rupees. He largely improved 
the village of Gollapalli in the Venkata- 
giri taluk, named it Lakshmi Narasa- 
matubapuram after his mother and 
made it an Agrabaram. To some Brah- 
mins, 1)6 gave presents of one to three 
thousand rupees instead of lands. Be- 
sides the twenty-five thousands of 
rupees, which he gave for the construc- 
tion of a building for the Nellore High 
School, he made an endowment of half 
a lakh of rupees as its permanent fund 
and thus set the school on a firm basis. 
At Venkatagiri, he had the Town Hall 
and the Jubilee itest House built, for 
which foundation stones were laid by Sir 
Grant Duff and Lord OoniKuuara res- 
pectively. The (iyinkhana Bungalow in 
the island at Mailras was bnili. by him 
at a cost of eight thousand rnp(*es. 

In 1888, Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
conferred on him th(* title of K.C.I.E.; 
and in 1910, the title of Maharajah was 
conferred on him by His Imperial 
Majesty, King Georgii V, as a personal 
honour. He was an intimate friend of 
the Maharajahs of Mysore, Travancore 
and Cochin. He was a great patron of 
Telugu Literature and incurred the 
cost of printing eighteen important 
Telugu Works among others. He made 
a contribution of Ks. 10,000/- towards 



South Mahal. 


giri and cremated in the ground south 
of Doravari Devalayam (temple). 

Many were the charities done by 
Sri Raja Gopaulkristna Yachandra 
Bahadur. To mention a few of the 
most important of them, he had 
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the Andhra Hahitya Parishat (the 
newly-started Telugu Academy), and 
four lakhs of rupees towards tbe War 
Fund after the War broke out. Though 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth, 
he led an ideal life of purity^ simplicity 
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and bigh'mindfldDMs, to mach to that 
hit doatb which took place in August, 
1916, was bemoaned very keenly by 
all hie relations and subjects. 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND 

streogtheniug the tin:ie>bononred tra> 
ditioos of loyalty to the British Baj, 
which have always characterised this 
noble family. On the occasion of his 


THE ADJACENT STATES 

of them. He is paying to tbo War 
Fund at the rate of Be* 1,60^/* mnXf 
month. 

He has been made an fionoraty 



Hnjah VcSugotl Govinda Krishna Yacliandra Bahadur, Panchahazar Mansabdar, 
Rajah of Veokatagirl, In his Second Lieutenant’s uniform. 


S(|.ila|aOovinda Kristna Yachandra 
B^adur, the present enlightened ruler 
of the Estate, was taking consider- 
able interest in the affairs of the 
Samastbanam even in his father’s time. 
As soon as the War broke out, he offer- 
ed his personal services to the Govern- 
ment and showed his willingness to 
work with a retinue of one hundred 
men in the ambulance corps, thus 


installation on the Gadi of his Estate 
on the •2nd February, 1917, he made 
many liberal donations. He gave 
Rs. T-'i.OGO/- for the construction of 
the Mary Gosha Hospital at Venkata- 
giri, Rs. *25,000/- for the Ambulance 
Corps and Rs. 60,000/- for the War 
Fund. He recruited sixty men for the 
Indian Defence Force, and promised 
to bear the cost of maintaining thirty 


Second Lieutenant in His Majesty the 
King’s Army. In accordance with the 
wishes of bis revered father, be has en« 
dowed the Landholders’ Association 
at Madras with a permanent building of 
its own at a cost of Rs. 40,000/- 
Besides, be has made a princely dona- 
tion of Rs. 50,000/- to the Rajakumar 
College. The success of the Irrigation 
Cess Bill in the Madras Legislative 
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Oodoeil mast bo ascribed to bis tenacity 
of pocposeand hU anflagsiiag interest in 
the weltare of the people. He spares 
no pbim in pressing a point to a 
snocesafnl i8sae> when it is a question 
of serring a pnblie cause. In every 


way. be is proving a worthy son of 
a noble father. That kind Providence 
may grant him many more years of 
usefulness is the unanimous wish not 
only of his subjects, by whom he is 
loved ;and respected, but of the whole 


of South India, which abounds in re« 
miniscences of his ancestors’s courage, 
valour, truthfulness, piety, and devo* 
tion to God, to the sacred cow, and 
the spiritual BRAHMIN ! 


THE TUMI ESTATE 


The late Rajah Vataavaya Ven> 
Siflahadri Raja Bahadur of 
a small estate in the Godavari 
was born in 1853 of a highly 
Eshatriya family ot the 

^Siil^llliabe. 

v his boyhood he showed an 
uncommon aptitude for the study of 
Urdu and Sanskrit, in which he was 
able to attain a remarkable proficiency, 
which few noblemen of his position 
could emulate. His knowledge of 
Astrology and of the Ayurvedic system 
of medicine, and bis love of fine arts 
were of a unique kind. His scholarly 
attainments in the fields of literature 
and arts made him a liberal patron of 
learning, and he remunerated, in a 
handsome way, the letrned men who 
resorted to his court. 

His interest in the cause of English 
education, and in the spread of techni- 
cal and industrial education, is clearly 
manifest from the maintenance of a 
High School from the estate funds, and 

DEWAN BAHADUR 

This gentlemaa is one of the most 
cultured members of the South Indian 
Landed Aristocracy, He comes of 
a well-known Velama family, whose 
ancestors were the owners of the fort 
of Panagaliu in the Deccan^ till the 
downfall of Hindu rule. The family 
underwent several vicissitudes of for- 
tune and towards the close of the 
eighteenth century it lost most of its 
possessions. 

The late Venkata Rama Rayanimgar, 
the grandfather ot Mr. Rama Raya- 
uimgar, acquired valuable landed pro- 
perties in the Nellore and the North 
Arcot districts. It was during the time 
of Mr. Rama Rayanimgar’s father, Ven- 
kata Ranga Rayanimgar, that the family 
settled down at Kalahasti and the 
family estate was considerably improved. 
Venkata Ranga Rayanimgar was kind to 
his tenants and nobly endeavoured to 
elevate the Yenadis, His eldest son, 
Seshacbalapati Rayanimgar, founded a 


the opening of an Iron Foundry and a 
Castor oil factory, in which thousands 
of poor people are employed as labourers 
throughout the year. The printing 
press, Sri Sitarama Nilaya Mudrak- 
shara Sata, founded by him, contributed 
in no small measure to the propagation 
of medical knowledge among the 
Telugu-speaking people. 

His activities and endowments for 
securing the happiness and pros- 
perity of his subjects were none the 
less praiseworthy. Several tanks and 
canals were opened by him at an 
enormous cost, and a number of feeding 
choultries were opened to board the 
weary travellers and pilgrims. He was 
a nobleman of humane instincts, even 
in regard to the lower orders of crea- 
tion; and it is said that he did not 
allow the ryots to destroy squirrels 
when they made havoc upon the crops 
in one season* He was a man of 
strong physique and a keen sportsman 
and huntsman* 

P. RAMA RAYANIMQAR. M 

village near EMftbasti on the western 
bank of the Swarnatuakbi and named 
it after Panagalin, the anoient seat of 
the family. 

Mr. Kama Rayanimgar was born in 
1866 and from his boyhood he evinced 
a special taste in Telagu and Sanskrit 
literatures. In his sixteenth year be 
began his study of the English language 
in the Hindu High School, TripU- 
cane, and graduated from the Presi- 
dency College, Madras, in 1B93 with 
Advanced Chemistry as his special sub- 
ject. Three years later he was admit- 
ted to the M.A. degree in Philology 
and the Dtavidian languages (with 
Telugu as his ‘ advanced ’ subject). On 
this occasion Lord Wenlock, the then 
Governor of Madras, accorded to him 
the right of ‘ Prioate Entree ' to the 
Government House. He was for seve- 
ral years a Chief Examiner in Telugu 
for the Madras University. 

Mr. Rama Rayanimgar has been a 
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He was a man of very liberal religious 
views and maintained eight Hindu 
temples from the funds of the estate. 
He was highly respected by bis people 
as a gentleman of much piety and de- 
votion to God. He was very simple 
in habits and looked after the affairs 
of bis estate himself. It was unfortu 
Date that his only son bad ptodeceased 
him. 

The successor to the estate is his 
talented wife, who is following the 
footsteps of the late Rajah in every point 
of view, maintaining the institutions 
and conducting the charities founded 
by him, in a most enviable manner. 
She is also a great patron of learning 
and letters and rewards the Pandits 
seeking her aid according to their at- 
tainments. We refer our readers to 
the history of the Peddapuram Samas- 
thanam by Mr. Kasibhatla Brahmayya 
Sastri of Cocanada, for a fuller account 
of this ancient House. 

Ao OF KALAHASTI 

public man for the last two decades. He 
was for six years an active member of 
the North Arcot District Board, He is 
specially interested in agriculture, the 
elevation of the ‘ depressed classes ' and 
the spread of education. He establish- 
ed a Secondary School and a Poor House 
at Kalahasti, the management of which 
be entrusted to his brothers, Messrs. 
Si ca Rama Rayanimgar and J agannadba 
Rayanimgar. He established a free 
Technical School and a Hostel tor agri- 
culturists and artisans at a cost of 
twenty thousand rupees and set apart 
the revenues of two of his villages for 
the maintenance of the same. On the 
occasion of Lord Hardinge's visit to 
Madras he made an endowment of ten 
thousand rupees to the University of 
Madras to be utilized for the en- 
couragement of scientific publications 
in the Telugu language. 

In 1912 Mr. Rama Rayanimgar was 
elected to the Imperial Legislative 
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Mr. Dodia Veakatarama Reddi, Zamladar, Buchiieddlpalein. 
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Tlie late Putu KodanAiraiiui Raddl, a famova aoccator of the Buchlreddipalcin home. 
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Goaaoil aa a representafcive of the As the Presideat of the Andhra that the ** spread of ednoation whkih 
Zatnindara and Landholders of the Cjnfereooe in 1915, he advocated Self* leads to Self*Oovemment sbonld* 
Madras Presidency ; and while on the Government as the ideal of India and therefore) find favour with all Indians.** 
Gonncil he stron|{ly advocated measures emphasised it as the duty of the The title of Dewan BalAdur was 
for the im^vement of agriculture and Zamindars and other rich people to conferred on on the 1st Januarj, 
the spread of education. educate the masses* He rightly said 1918. 


DODLA VBNKATARAMA 

Is descended from a family of the 
Northern Giroars, which migrated there 
from the south on account Of its poverty 
about two centuries ago. Dodla Anna 
Beddi, who first settled in the village, 
rented some villages from the Govern- 
ment and acquired an estate by his 
industry and careful management of the 
villages. 

Bama Beddi, tbs grandson of Anna 
Beddi) further acquired the Shrotriein 
village' of Gottigondala and some 
lands in Duvvur. The Nawab of the 
Carnatic recognized the importance of 
the family by conferring some ' hono- 
rary insignia'. Bama Beddi was a 
highly religions man and he constructed 
the temple dedicated to Lord Eodanda 
Bama at Buchireddipalem, that dedi- 
cated to Lord Sangameswara at San- 
gam, the Saivite Temple at Chennur 
and the temple at Singarayakonda. 

Bama Beddi was first entrusted with 
the oUection of Government revenue 
to the extent of six lakhs of rupees ; and 
later on he rose to be the Be venue 
Officer in charge of the whole delta of 
the Pennar. He died at the advanced 
age of eighty-five, leaving no children. 
His brother Narasimha Beddi and bis 


RBDDI OF BUOHIREDDIPAL 

nephew Venkatarama Beddi succeeded 
Bama Beddi to the estate. By about 
1802, Venkatarama Beddi was employ 
ed by the first Collector of Nellore “ in 
settling the assessment of a large dis- 
trict.” Venkatarama Beddi was again ^ 
requested by the Collector of the Dis- 
trict to superintend the assessment, 
which he did to the satisfaction of the 
Government. 

Pattabhirama Beddi of this family 
rendered a signal service to the Govern- 
ment in “ detecting the treasonable 
designs which are alleged to have been 
entertained by the Jaghirdar of Udaya- 
giri ” : and the Government, in gratitude, 
gave the family, in 1842, the Shrotriem 
village of Somavarapadu in the Udaya- 
giri taluk, which bad once been its 
property. 

On the demise of Pattabhirama 
Beddi, the family was divided. But 
the disputant shareholder died without 
leaving children and the family was 
reunited. It has for a long time been the 
fifth important family in the district. 

In 1864, Bamaohandra Beddi, the 
then managing member of the family, 
settled the complicated boundary dis- 
pute between the Bajah of Venkatagiri 


IM, NBLVORI DIBTRIOT 

and the Government, as ibeiv ohosiB 
arbitrator. In 1886, the Gtoverno^; 
granted to the family, in reoogsi4lqm|P|^;. 
its valuable services, about 175 fUUNH|ipPl 
the tank-bed area in the village M 
Annareddipalem, though, as a rule, sudi 
tank-bed lands are sold by public 
auction. 

The members of this family had been 
for a long time the Trustees of the 
Narasimhulu Eonda Temple, but they 
gave up tbe trusteeship about two 
decades ago. 

Mr. Venkataratna Beddi, the present 
proprietor, takes a lively interest in 
agriculture, and he has successfully 
introduced some new methods of culti- 
vation. He owns a fine garden in his 
village, in which he has planted a large 
variety of fruit-bearing trees. He is, 
like his ancestors, highly religious and 
charitable. He is very particular of 
the proper conduct of the worship in 
tbe Buchireddipalem and other temples, 
which are maintained by his family. 

To quote the Nellore District Man- 
ual, we see in the history of this family, 
“the gradual but complete success of 
a poor ryot in raising himself and bis 
family to wealth and influence.” 


THB QADWAL SAMR8THANAM 


The Hindu State of Gadwal or 
Eesavanagar, which- is more familiarly 
koown as the Gadwal Samasthanam, 
is an interesting piece of territory 
dating its origin probably from the 
famous Empire of Vijayanagar, to 
which it owed its allegiance. Nothing 
is definitely known regarding its early 
history; but it must have been origi- 
nally a small Poliem, like many others 
of the early times. Tbe State covers 
an area of about 864 square miles, and 
the town of Gadwal is thirty miles east 
of Baichur. It has one town (Gadwal, 
where the Bajab resides), and two hund- 
red and fourteen villages with a popu- 
lation of over one lakh. The State is 
situated in that fertile tract of country 
lying to the west of the junction 


of the rivers Erishna and Tungabha- 
dra, which is known as the Baichur 
Doab. 

This Baichur Doab was the scene of 
constant warfare and bloodshed bet- 
ween tbe Hindus and the Muhamma- 
dans daring tbe fourteenth and the 
fifteenth centuries. The Doab bad 
formed part of the ancient kingdom of 
Warrangal before its conquest by tbe 
Muhammadans. After the fall of War- ' 
rangal it came under the suzerainty of 
the mighty Vijayanagar Empire. After 
thebirttle of Talikotah (1565 A.D.), in 
which the combined armies of the 
Muhammadan kings of Bijapur, Ahmed- 
nagar, Golconda and Bidar plundered 
the city of Vijayanagar, the glorious 
Empire, which had kept tbe whole 
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power of Islam at bay for two centuries, 
was broken up. In the division of 
territory among the victors, tbe Bai- 
chur Doab and Adoni came to the 
share of the Eing of Bijapur; and 
naturally Gadwal transferred its allegi- 
ance to the Eing of Bijapur. 

Bobhanadri, the then ruler of Gadwal 
and an ancestor of tbe present Gadwal 
family, was of great help to Emperor 
Aurangazeb in his invasion of the 
Deccan and the conquest of the Bijapur 
forces, during tbe latter bbll of the 
seventeenth century. He tfibn trans- 
ferred bis allegiance to the Emperor of 
Delhi. The colours of tbe Bijapur 
forces, which Bobhanadri then seized, 
are still exhibited on the Gadwal 
Maidan daring the Dusserah festival 
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Sawal Rajah, Sri Sltaram Bhvpal Balwaat Bahadur, Rajah of Gadwal. 
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every year. AoranKazeb, the Emperor 
of Delhi, was so pleased with the 
aervices of Sobhanadri, that he confer* 
md on him the title and rank of Rajah 
and iaaned a Sannad in bia name in 
these terms. This Sannad (which is 


Views of the Cafwal Forf»., 

Still in possession of the House) con* 
firmed the grant of villages previously 
enjoyed by the Rajah's family. 

After the downfall of the Mogbal 
Empire, Asaf Jab, the first Nizam of 
Hyderabad, established himself as the 
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ruler of the Deccan ; and the Rajah of 
Qadwal, along with several otbersi- 
transferred his allegianoe tothe Nizam. 
The Rajahs of Qadwal have been ever 
since holding their territory as feudk* 
tories of His Highness the Nizam of 
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Two more views of the Cmdwal Fort. 


Hyderabad, paying the Hyderabad 
Government an annual Peisbcush of 
Bs. 86,840/> Hali Sicca, out of their 
annual revenue of six lakhs of rupees. 
They have also been exercising Civil 
and Criminal powers within the limits 
of their Samasthanam. 


The Nizim of Hyderabad owed the 
British Government fifty lakhs of 
rupees on account of the Hyderabad 
Contingent Force ; and therefore tem- 
porarily gave them possession of the 
Baichur Doab in 1853. The Gadwal 
Samasthanam then came under the 
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control of the Commissioner appointed 
by the British Government. It conti- 
nued to exercise its civil and criminal 
powers during the eight years it was 
under his control. Under orders from 
the Government of India, the Besident 
of Hyderabad wrote to the Itajah of 
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Gadwal, in 185(3, that the Police 
administration of the Saiuasthanam 
would be entrusted to the Rajah Baheb 
in the same way as it bad be&n before 
the Treaty between the Supreme Gov- 
ernment and the Government of His 
Highness the Nizam, signed.ducing that 
year. 

As a mark of their high appreciation 
of the loyal and distinguished services 
rendered by the Nizam of Hyderabad 
during the Great Indian Mutiny, the 
Government of India cancelled the debt 
of fifty lakhs of rupees due from the 
Nizam and presented him with British- 
manufactured articles valued at a lakh of 
rupees. The Government further gave 
him back the districts of the Raiohnr 
Doab and conferred on His Highness 
the Nizam the full sovereignty of the dis- 
trict of Sborapac, which had been taken 
away from the Bajah of that territory 
as a punishinent for his disloyal con- 
duct during the Mutiny. Then the 
Gadwal Samasthanam once again came 
under the jurisdiction of His Highness 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Rajah Ram Bhopal Bahadur, the 
late Bajah of Gadwal and the father of 
the present Rajah, was put in poss- 
ession of the Samasthanam in 1806, 
at the age of twenty.two. He ruled 
the Samasthanam for thirty-six years 


Tue State Guest House, Gadwal. 

and his was a beneficent and successful 
administration. The Bajah of Gadwal 
is the only feudatory Prince, under 
His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
raantioned in Aitchison’s Treatise. 

Bajole was the first capital of the 
Samasthanam and it continued to be 
BO until the then Bajah shifted his 
residence to Gadwal in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. In the 
town of Gadwal, the present capital, 
there is a beautiful fort, in which the 
Bajah resides. The fort is quadrila- 
teral in shape, and almost an oblong 
with a length of over 500 yards. There 
is a small trench surrounding it, which 
is nearly dry and of no considerable 
depth. In the fort we find a big gun, 
about thirty feet in length, which is 
generally believed to be as old as the 
glorious Vijayanagar Empire. 

To the east of the fort there is a lofty 
and circular citadel, strongly built of 
mud. The citadel has a gate, which 
leads into the fort. Within the pre- 
cincts of the fort there is an ancient 
temple dedicated to Lord Chenna- 
kesava, which is the family shrine of 
the Gadwal House. Three miles away 
from the Palace, the Bajah has another 
residence on the bank of the river 
Krishna, which is occasionally used. 

Bajah Sitaram Bhupal Balwant 
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Bahadur, the present Bajah, who was 
adopted by the lace Bajah Saheb, is a 
cultured and enlightened young Prince^ 
who may be said to be a fine specimen 
of the rising generation of our Aristo- 
cracy, having already attained a name 
for patronage of letters. During his 
boyhood he was given good education 
in English and Telugu. 

From the time of the late Bajah’s 
demise, in 1902, the Samasthanam was 
managed by the Court of Wards for ten 
years and then handed over to the pre- 
sent Bajah on his having attained hia 
majority. The Bajah has been ever 
since managing tbe Samasthanam 
with great tact and ability. Gadwal 
is known far and wide for tbe 
celebration of two annual Jstras or 
religious festivals held in honour of 
the local God. Gbennakesava Swarai. 
One of these comes off in the month 
of KHriik, when hundreds of panditst 
well versed in tbe Vedas and Sastras and 
Telugu scholars and poets are rewarded 
by the Bajah according to their merits. 
In the second JatrH, which takes place 
in the month of MUgha, tbe Bajah 
encourages music and other arts. The 
hundreds of people that resort to Gad- 
wal on these occasions are treated as 
State guests and entertained very hbs- 
pitably during their stay there, which 
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cotumenced, and the road leading; to the 
new Bailway Station will Roon he 
completed. The Bajab haa two fine 
pardons on the road leading from 
Gadwal to the river Krishna, the Pool 
13agh and the Baj Bagh. The water 
in the Pool Bagh is used by the people 
of the town as drinking water and it is 
said to have good medical properties. 

The Gadwal Samasthanam long 
enjoyed the rights of issuing its own 
coin and of levying customs duties on 
all imported goods, but these are now 
discontinued, the Government having 
agreed to reduce the Peisbcush payable 
by the Samasthanam. The town of 
Gadwal and some villages of the 
Samasthanam are good weaving centres, 
specially noted for the manufacture of 
silk sarees, scarfs, turbans and dhoties 
with borders of gold lace. These are 
exported to Hyderabad, Baicbur and 
other towns in the neighbourhood. 
There is a great possibility for the 
development of this industry. The 
Ilajah intends to start the silk industry 
on a large scale ; and Gadwal is likely 
to show a substantial progress in this 
direction. The Rajah has appointed a 
Technical Expert who has received bis 
education in ilapan and America in 
order to> organize a Department of 
Industries for the Samasthanam. The 
Bajah has a bright future before him. 
Though be is just thirty years of age, 
he has already earned the reputation of 
being a forward Prince and a patron 
of letters, as has already been noticed. 

The following extract from the His- 
torical and Descriptioe sketch of His 
Highness the Nizam's Dominions 
compiled by Mr. Byed Hussain 
Belgrami, B.A. (now Nawab Imad-nl- 
Mulk Bahadur, C.8.I), and Mr. C. 
Wilmott, both of whom were distin- 
guished ofiicers of the Hyderabad 
Government, will be of interest to our 


Rajth Ram Bhupal Bahadur, 

extends to two or three weeks during 
each of these festivals. Visitors to the 
Rajah are always very hospitably re- 
ceived and well looked after. In inter- 
views the Bajah Sabeb is the pink of 
courtesy. There are several Brahmin 
families in the Samasthanam, which 
are enjoying possession of the Tnam 
lands granted by the predecessors of 
the present Bajab. 

* Gadwal will shortly be connected 
with Secunderabad by railway. The line 


the late Rajah of Gadwal. 

has already been constructed over a 
distance of ninety miles, from Secun- 
derabad to Wsnaparti Road ; and Qad- 
wnl is only thirteen miles from Wana- 
parti Road. The Rajah has drawn op 
a scheme for the improvement of the 
town of Gadwal. He is going to 
construct a big building for bis 
residence outside the fort at Lingam 
Bagh, as also a new School building, a 
Hospital and a Travellers’s Bungalow. 
The town improvement has already 


readers 

“That the Gadwal Bajab among 
others pays the highest amount of 
tribute to His Highness’s Government, 
has an income of about four lakhs of 
rnpeM~|>er annum. Under the Vijaya- 
nagar Kings the Poliagar of Gadwal, 
as the Bajah was styled in those days, 
was a powerful Chief; but after the 
subjugation of the country first by 
Babmini Kings and subsequently by 
the Rulers of Bijapur and Golkonda, 
the family lost much of its influence 
towards the naiddle of the seventeenth 
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centary. When the Bijspor power 
became feeble, the Poliagar, who was 
able to command the services of a 
considerable body of armed men, began 
to assert bis independence. In this he 
was encouraged by the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, who was at that period 
actively engaged in stirring up rebellion 


MADBAS PBESiDENCY AND 

and disaffection among the Fendatories 
of Bijapnr. From the Emperor the 
Poliagar obtained a Banned of Boyalty, 
which his descendants still retain. 
After the Poliagar’s rebellion, a small 
force from Bijapnr, which was sent 
to attack his fort of Darnr was defeated, 
and its colours captured. The Stand- 
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ard, which conaiste of a green jllonihSi 
studded with golden hai^ e|itl foime 
one of the proudest poMMSHOlui of the 
Bajah. The Chief at <»e porfod 
levied tribute from the Earndbl Stite, 
but that of course ceased with its 
cession to the British eighty yeMfi 
since.” 


THE ANAQONDI 8AMA8THAMAM 


Anagondi is a State subsidiary to 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, situated in the south-west- 
ern corner of the Nizam’s Dominions 
and separated from the British territory 
by the river Tungabhadra close by 
Kamalapnr, Hospet Taluk. Anagondi 
was the first capital of the mighty 
empire of Vijayanagar. The “Chiefs 
of Anagondi had existed as a ruling 
family for seven hundred years prior to 
the year 1350 A.D.” Fernao Nuniz, 
the Portuguese traveller and author of 
“ Summary of the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Bisanga (Vijayanagar),” who 
was present by about 1536 A.D. in the 
Court of Achyuta Raya, the successor 
of the famous emperor Krishna Deva 
Baya, sajs, in bis description of the war 
of the King of Delhi on the King of 
Bisanga, that ^.be capital of tlie latter 
was Nagundyam (&.nagondi) and that it 
was strongly fortified. Anagondi con- 
tinued to be the seat ot<;he empire till 
the reign of Vijayadhwaju Maharaja, 
who was on the throne from I’l? A.D. 
to 1155 A.D. 

This powerful oionarch oonstrac.,,^ 
the city of Vijayanagar on the southern 
bank of the Tungabhadra. The town 
of Anagondi being situated in the ex- 
treme north of the province of Ana- 
gondi and bordering on the territories 
of the powerful Muhammadans, its king 
would be more safe in his new city on 
the southern bank of the Tungabbadra, 
as his Muhammadan enemies would 
have to cross the river before stepping 
into his new capital. The city of 
Vijayanagar grew rapidly in size and 
importance and in course of time ex- 
tended over an area of no less than 150 
square miles. Anagondi ceased to be 
the capital of Anuvema, eon of Vijaya- 
dhwaja, (who established himself in the 
new capital) and bis sucoessois. 

After the fall of the mighty empire of 
Vijayanagar, in 1565 the family of its 
rulers, the Narapatis, held for two 
centuries the little independent State 


known as Anagondi, yielding an' annual 
income of over six lakhs of rupees and 
comprising some districts on both sides 
of the Tungabhadra. About the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth centary, when the 
Maharattas came to power, a Peisbeush 
was imposed for the first time on the 
Anagondi Samasthanam. When Hyder 
Ali of Mysore invaded the Samas- 
thanam he raised the peisbeush from 
about one-twenty-sixth of its revenue 
to one-thirteenth of it. 

But Tippu Sultan in 1786, as an 
aggressive measure against the Nizam, 
besieged Anagondi and Hampi, levelled 
the temples and other fine buildings to 
the ground, burned the palace with all 
the recoi^ds &nd drove off the Bajah. 
But Tippd’s minister, Pumiab, took 
pity on the unfortunate Bajah and sanc- 
tioned him a monthly allowance of 
Bs. 2,000. The atrocities of Tippu Sal- 
tan led to the formation of tlto con- 
federacy amidst the British, the Peshwa 
and the Nizam, with the two laudable 
objects of punishing Tippu and restor- 
ing the territories of the several princes 
to their respective bwners. Then the 
Rajah of Anagondi, wbo was a tributary 
^ the Nizam, was also mentioned in 
the Treaty ; and, in gratitude, he joined 
the Bi'am’s forces with bis troops and 
helped thv British Army in the famous 
siege of Jq 1799 tjjg 

province of Anu^j^^i gjyen over to 

the Nizam on thi.~pgg]j^g>g refQgg,i to 
accept it. By the jgQO A.D. 

one-third of the Anagonc province was 
retained by the Nizam am t^o-tbirds 
of it was given over to the JL.jtjgjj 
part of the 'Ceded Districts’, 
Tungabhadra having been fixed as 
boundary between the two Govern- 
ments. 

The Nizam was giving the Rajah a 
pension of Rs. 1,500/- in Halii Sicca, 
equivalent to Rs. 2,000/- in Mysore cur- 
rency. The British Government con- 
tinued to pay this pension till 1889, 
when the seventh pensioner, widow 
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Narasingamma, died without 
thereafter discontinued it till !|||||^|| 
the ground that there were no 
of the family that could 
pension. 

Pampapatbi Baj, son of the late 
Komara Baghava Baj, was adopted by 
bis sister Bani Euppamraa, the fifth 
pensioner, in 1888, and he is the present 
head of the Anagondi family, bearing the 
title of Scimant Sri Banga Devarayalu. 
In 1884, the Madras Government, while 
recognizing thg^claim of Narasingam- 
ma, the widow of the previoiis‘ pension, 
er, stated, '* the pension cannot descend 
to adopted heirs and will accordingly 
lapse at Narasingamma’s death,” evi- 
dently overlooking the relationship of 
the present Bajah Sabeb with the first 
pensioner, Tirumala Deva Baj. The 
Bajah Sabeb petitioned the 'Govern- 
ment of Madras and the Government 
of India a number of times, emphasising 
bis claim by birth and by adoption. 
At last, in 1902, during the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Ourzon, the pension was 
revived and fixed at Bs. 600/- |>er men- 
sem, bat no arrears were paid to him. 
The Government declared that the 
pension was revived as a matter (^. 
grace, that it was not sanctioned as Z 
compensation for the lands resumed 
but only as a * compassionate allow- 
ance.' The Bajah Saheb has sent in 
memorials to the Governments of their 
Excellencies, Lord Hardinge and Lord 
Pentland, praying for the sanction of 
the original pension of Rs. 1,377-11-4, 
but no increase has been allowed him 
in his political pension. 

In lieu of the one-third portion of 
the Anagondi provinces that werp 
retained by the Nizam, the Rajah was 
"t receiving a cash allowance of about 
'\me value as that granted by 
Dewati pQfujgjj of Mysore ; but later 

®°^® granted, free of ail tribnte 
or Peishcush, villages (yielding a 
produce equiva^t ^ 

allowance), jjg^^ originally also 
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belonged to the Anagondi BamMtba* 
Bsm. The BnbBeqoent Bajahs of Ana- 
gondi considerably improved the five 
villages, built fourteen hamlets around 
them, and constructed many tanks 
and anicuts to facilitate the cultivation 
of the soil. But in course of time as 
the tanks bad got out of repair and 
the villages had been considerably 
impoverished, there was a fall in the 
revenue of the Samastbanam and 
heavy debts had to be contracted. This 
unfortunate state of affairs continued 
till the demise, in 1872, of the adoptive 
father of the present Bajah Saheb, 
when matters grew worse. The British 
Government stopped the pension, and 
the Nizam’s Government having taken 
the Jagbir under its management, gave 
a small allowance to the two widows 
for a decade and finally attached the 
Jaghir. There were dissensions among 
the members of the Bajah’s family for 
about sixteen years. The discontinu- 
ance of the pension from the British 
and the resumption of the Jaghir by 
the Nizam added to the confusion of 
affairs until all the male members of 
the family, with the single exception 
of the present Bajah Baheb, died. 

Mr. A. J. Dunlop, Inspector-General 
of Bevenue, was asked by the Hydera- 


bad Government to study the affairs of 
the Anagondi Samastbanam and send 
in bis report regarding its future dis- 
posal. He then stated in bis report 
that there was none having a right to 
succeed or even to be taken in adop- 
tion. But Sit Asman Jab, the Minister, 
who was following the generous and 
far-reaching policy of Sir Balar Jung I, 
could not reconcile himself to the sug- 
gestion of more or less erasing the 
Anagondi Samastbanam from the map 
of the Nizam’s Dominions. The Minis- 
ter followed the golden mean between 
his own love for the little remaining 
kingdom of the famous Narapatis and 
the report of Mr. Dunlop. The Nizam’s 
Government veooguiimd the adoption of 
the present Bajah Saheb, but imposed 
a Peishoush of Bs. 10,000/- on the 
Samastbanam. Ultimately, when the 
Bajah memorialised the Hyderabad 
Government on the subject of his 
Samastbanam, His Highness the late 
Nizam passed a firman or order in 1906 
to the effect that the Bajah of Anagondi 
should be asked to pay a Peishcush of 
only Bs. 5,000/- instead of Bs. 10,000/- 
till the full liquidation of the debts 
due to the creditors and that after the 
liquidation the Peishoush should con- 
tinue at Bs. 10,000/- a year. 


Srimant Sri Banga Ij^vsm^Qr 
Bajah of Anagondi, is a patr(m ‘ 
Teiugn literature, of which he haa 
made a special study. He is natqr^jr 
proud of the high traditions of hie 
noble family and the mighty BmpeietNnir 
like the immortal Krishna Devaiaya» 
who were bom in bis family. He is la;: : 
very social Prince, taking a 
interest in all movements oondaeil^«im 
prosperity to the public. 

In all bis activities, both in 
and in the State affairs, he 
fortunate in having found a 
and experienced Dewan in the 
of Dewan Bahadur T. Kotl^lidiiimli^^ 
Naidu, who has put in a long brilliaht^ 
and meritorious service of forty-two- 
years as an official under the British 
Government and as Dewan of Sundur, 
and whose co-operation in managing 
this State is invaluable. 

Sympathising with the present finan- 
cial condition of the State, he has set 
the noble example of not accepting any- 
remuneration from the Bajah Saheb 
and of working for the sake of the 
work. We already see visible progress, 
and it is hoped that in a short time the 
State will be one of the most forward ' 
ones. 


THE HONOURABLE DEWAN BAHADUR V. RAIIABHADRA NAIOK, F.M.U., 
ZAMINDAR OF VADAQARAI AND DO|>OAPPANAYAKANUR 


Is among the most noted Zamindars 
of Southern India. He springs from 
an illustrious race, which won a name 
for its nobility and military prowess so 
early as three centuries ago. The 
history of this noble House can be 
traced from the days of the mighty 
Empire of Vijayanagar. The present 
Zamindar is a descendant of the fa- 
mous Bamabhadra Naick I, a follower 
and relation of Kottiya Nagama Naick, 
the famous Golleotor of Bevenue and 
Commander of the Southern forces of 
the Vijayanagar Empire. 

When Nagama Naick went on a 
pilgriniage to Benares, he appointed 
thie lUmalibadra Naick to the office 
of Kottiyam. Nagama Naick, on his 
return from the pilgrimage, was highly 
pleased with the work of Bamabhadra 
Naick, who had collected the money 
due to the King of Vijayanagar from 
the Pandya and the Cbola rulers. 

King Virasekhara Chola of Tanjore 
invaded the Kingdom of Madura, then 


ruled by Chandrasekhara Pandya; and 
the latter sought the protection of the 
Emperor of Vijayamtgar. Nagama 
Naick, who wm given charge of the 
expedition, defeated Virasekhara Cbola 
with the oo-operation of his heroic lieu- 
tenant, Bamabhadra Naick, and made 
the position of Chandrasekhara Pandya 
secure on the throne of Madura. 

Cbaudrasekhara Pandya, unable to 
preserve order in bis territory and to 
pay the tribute to Vijayanagar, volun- 
tarily handed over the management of 
his kingdom to Nagama Naick (who 
restored order in a short time) and 
asked for an allowance to be granted to 
him. Then Chandrasekhara Pandya. 
went to the Court of Vijayanagar and 
misrepresented facts. Nagama Naick 
specially sent Bamabhadra Naick to 
Vijayanagar, so that the Emperor 
might know the true state of things. 
The Emperor, in spite of Bama- 
bbadra Naick’s just representations, 
believed in Chandrasekhara Pandya, 
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thought that bis Commander Nagama 
Naick bad played him false and ordered 
that Nagama Naick should be arrested 
and brought to ,him. Quite naturally 
there was none bold enough to carry 
out the royal mandate. Bamabhadra 
Naick, with a rare stroke of diplomacy, 
induced Viswanatha Naick to offer his 
services to the Emperor for the 
seizure of bis own father, Nagama 
Naick. The Emperor suspected Vis- 
wanatha Naick of evil designs but at 
last allowed him to proceed to arrest 
bis father after pledging bis word of 
honour. Nagama Naick, acting under 
the advice of Bamabhadra Naick, made 
a show of resistance and surrendered 
himself to his son Viswanatba Naick. 
When Nagama Naick was brought to 
Vijayanagar, the Emperor perused the 
deed of voluntary abdication written by 
Chandrasekhara Pandya and pardoned 
Nagama Naick. Viswanatha Naick waa 
then made the Viceroy of the Pandya 
territory. 
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.III; •fiteouition of bis valoable 
•airvloM Bamabbadra Naiok was mads 
Uhi Foazdar, or the Military Ooveinor 
ipd Collector of Bevenae, of Madara. 
Whm the Chola Bing ocoapied the 
torts of Eambham and Gndalar, 
!i|l8iHW)atba Naick and Bamabbadra 
Naiok foDgbt heroioally with him and 
^K>k back the Eambham fort. In this 

B bt Bamabbadra Baick received 
'Onnds on the face, bat be 
y attacked the enemy all the 
n recognition of bis valour 
sense of duty, Bamabbadra 
ras awarded the Poliam of 
ti by Yiswanadfaa Naick in 
1484A.D. 

Yiswanadba Naick created seventy* 
twoPalayapatssnd constructed seventy- 
two bastions, each bastion having been 
assigned to one Poliagar. Bamabbadra 
Naick was given charge of one of the 
bastions near the Thirumanjanavasal 
of the temple. Having held the post 
with credit for two decades, Bamabha* 
dra Naick died, leaving behind him his 
infant son, Macbi Naick, and a brother, 
Eumara Naick. The Emperor of 
Yijayanagsr sent for Eumara Naick and 
Machi Naick and told the former to 
instal Machi Naick as the successor 
of Bamabbadra Naick. Machi Naick 
considerably improved the estate. He 
cleared the forests and excavated tanks 
for purposes of irrigation, at a heavy 
cost. His was a long rule of seventy- 
five years. 

Machi Naick was succeeded by Ban- 
gappa Naick, his paternal uncle’s son, 
whose rule lasted fifty years, and who, 
in turn, was succeeded by his son, 
Machi Naick II. The famous Tiru- 
mala Naick, who was then the ruler of 
Madura, invited Machi Naick II to bis 
court. When Tirumala Naick and bis 
party were at Mariamman Teppakulam, 
the Eing proposed that his Fouzdars 
and Poliagars should try their skill at 
the shooting of arrows across the Tep- 
pakulam, which was about 300 yards 
square. Macbi Naick alone succeeded 
in shooting his arrow from the western 
end of the tank to its eastern end. 
Tirumala Naick was highly pleased and 
granted the village of Pulimankombai 
to Machi Naick. After spending a 
short time at Yadagarai, Machi Naick II 
was asked by the Eing of Madara to 
join his Minister, Dalavai Bamap- 
paiyar, against Sadaika Devar II of 
Bamnad, who bod then rebelled. He 
intaohed with his forces in 1638 A.D. 



The Hoo’Me Dewan Bahadur V. Ramabhadra; Naick, F.M.U., 
ZaaHBdar of Vadacaral and Doddappanayakanur. 


and brought Sadaika Devar a prisoner his son, the famous' Eumara Bama- 
to Madura. bbadra Naick,<^ who was then a child. 

The Eing highly appreciated Machi Fur ten years his mother Bangaramma 
Naick’s valour and sent him back to administered the Poliam of Yadagarai 
Yadagarai with valuable presents, before Eumara Bamabbadra Naick 
After a happy reign of fifty-five years, came of age. 

be was succeeded by Naranappa Vijayaranga Obokkanadba Naick, 
Naick, his paternal uncle. Chokka- the ruler of Madura, was anxious that 
nadba Naick was then the ruler of Dindigul should be wrested back from 
Madura, and disputes arose between the Mysoreans, who invaded it ii)j 
him and Yijiaraghava Naick, the Eing 1741. With this object he sent hi(bi’{ 
of Tanjore. Obokkanadba Naick des* Minister, Bubek Manchal NaranapfMl ' 
patched Naranappa Naick to join his Naick to Dindigul. The MjoislMi 
Fouzdar Yenkatakrisbnama Naick convened a Durbar, to whichldideillO 
against the Tanjore ruler in 1674. vited the several Poliagarsi afimitale 
They both defeated the Tanjore Eing ra Ramabhadra Naick^ 
and brought him a prisoner to Madura. Durbar and was 

After a rule of thirty-five years, chal Naranappa Naiojf 
Naranappa Naick was succeeded by respect due to 
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relatiy^ of tba Madara,Ntu«k and yras 
treated by him 9 a 99 9 ^al. /I^be 
BoIiaflt 9 r of Oandamanayakkaatii: fait 
prostr^io bofoce Matobal Nacanaj^a. 
Wbea;^ 0 : 14 UBMtec looliOliOd lobiw Ip 
rise, (Jafldawaoayakinnar . did Opt dp 
sp aa ka bad apt nptieed it; Ruiaara 
Bamabbadra Naick then aaked him to 
get op. Gandamayakkaniu felt ioaolt* 
ed at tbia remark, aa it was not at the 
feet of Eomara Bamabhadra Natok 
that be bad prostrated. In fast Oanda* 
manayakkanor tboogbt that : Epmara 
Bamabhadra Naick deliberately offend* 
ed him in this instance - and -he 
harboured a spirit of yongeanpe 
against the Foliagar of Yadagatai* to 
whom he constantly oahted: tzoablo 
thereafter. Gtaodamanay^kanor inva* 
ded the Vadagarai territ^yi occupied 
the village of Kodivalarpatti and cot off 
the head of Eomara Bamabbadra 
Naick. 

Thus ended the glorious role of 
Eumara Bamabhadra. Ha oonstrnot* 
ed a Mantapam near the Balasubrah- 
manya Swami temple at Thenkarai; 
and a street at Vadagarai is even now 
known after his name. During the 
two decades of bis administration, he 
was of considerable help to the ruler 
of Madura. 

Eondama Naick, his sucoedsor, was 
not properly treated by Sayyid Saheb, 
Tippu Saltan’s Viceroy at Dindigul; 
and he was therefore troubled by the 
neighbouring Poliagars also. Kondama 
Naick’s territory was depredated by the 
Mysore armies and he had to retire to 
the bill«fortres8 of Eulukkaiyadi, on the 
Vellaigari Hills. 

He asked for and obtained the help of 
the Foliagar of Saptur, in the Tinne* 
velly District. The Foliagar of Saptur 
drove the Mysore forces from the Vada* 
garai Foliam and handed back his 
tSrritory to Eondama Naick. The 
Vadagarai and the Saptur Houses have 
ever since been maintaining excellent 
friendly relations with each other. 
The Vadaffarai House sends special 
intitarions to the Foliagar of Saptur 
OB' marriage and other ceremonial 
oooasions; and the latter sends a 
horse and a sword as presents to the 
Gbief of Vadagarai during each In- 
stallation ceremony. 

After Eondama Naick ruled for thirty- 
fltfe years, he was succeeded by his son, 
ruled for about half a century, 
oame Bamabhadra Naidk II, bis 


SOPtJttrioff wbosp reign (in 1802) the 
estpta tras settled permanently, 

; The ,nest Eamindac was Eondama 
Ns#k III who ruled the Estate eniyifpr 
fOiir yosis, |ram 1806 ta 1810. His 
Metmayaswami Bamabhadra 
NaitOtt dutiog his rule pf fear teen years 
(1810 to 1821} improved the temples in 
hisMcitory. 

; Bamabhadra Naick IIL brother of 
Meepayaswami Bamabhadra Naick, 
next oama to the Musnad and he ruled 
with marked ability for four decades, 
a^innbiffitbe regard of the Indians and 
|jatO;^aBS alike. In 18fi6 the Madras 
li^tW^Qment seized a portion of the 
Estate Sind its valuablelorestsias Feish- 
push^lpt^jalien due to tbo di^t of 
Bs. ^lOQiO. He was succeeded by bis 
son,iya&b|takWami NiMeki who tended 
valuable; aarripes, tp the suffering popr 
during the famine of 1876-77. He bad 
the privilege. «f co-operating in the 
reoepiion accorded to His Boyal High- 
nSfSB tbp Frince of Wales (later on His 
Imperial majesty Eing Edward VII), 
when be visited Madura in 1875. 
Veokataswami Naick was a keen 
sportsman, particularly fond of hunting 
elephants. 

The Honourable Dewau Bahadur 
V. Bamabhadra Naick, the present 
Zamindar of Vadagarai whose likeness 
we find here, is the son of this Venkata- 
swami Naick. He was born in 1873 
and lost his able father in bis boyhood. 
His estate was managed by the Court 
of Wards during his minority ; and he 
was placed under the pble guardianship 
of the late Siva Subba Iyer, who was 
mainly responsible for the noble aspira- 
tions and excellent character of the 
Zamindar, Educated at Madura, he 
passed the Matriculation Examination 
of the Madras University in 1891, with 
Sanskrit as his second language ; and 
completed the F.A. course in 1893. 

After a bright scholastic career be 
took charge of his Estate in 1894, soon 
after attaining bis majority. He mar- 
ried next year and the elder of bis two 
sons was born on December 21, 1897. 

He takes a special interest in agricul- 
ture and he has successfully introduced 
modern methods of agriculture in his 
Estate. The exhibits of bis Farm were 
highly appreciated in the Agricultural 
and Industrial Exhibition held at 
Madras in 1904, the Frovincial Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Exhibition held 
at Madura in 1906 and several other 
Exhibitions. His keen interest in 
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Umi IffrioaUaral Ite 

emmtiy is pviheeff in m' iMOblMe 
Introdoforioti bp baa < ifo; 

H.S. NimbatkM> bphk,-i«4iMd’^ 
South Indian riffrieiiMbfe ibff ii. ilia 
Bpepphea pn the Bobjdpti ' ^ 

HislpVP of edtmation and bi#i{2ib!lif 
age of iitoratum am olisb 
prominent mentipn< He has 
ed a number of useful pabIipatlOBl'-||| 
Sanskrit, English and the VPtoaoiib(|ft 
As the Fresident of the YiPtorin 
rial High School at FeriyakaiaiBib5^ 
time and money ate at the dispil^^ 
the institution. The school bM^|i 
decent building constructed ol a obit 
of Bs. 20,000/- tbe major pdrtioh of 
which was borne by him. He main- 
tains a model Primary School at Vada- 
garai. His Excellency Sir Arthur Law- 
ley, in recognition of his services in 
the cause of education, nominated him 
a Fellow of the Madras University. The 
Zamindar helps many a poor student. 
He takes a special interest in the Native 
College, Madura. Having rendered 
excellent services to the Newington 
School, Madras, as a member of its 
visiting Committee, be has been nomi- 
nated a member of the Bajkumar 
College Committee. He is a distin- 
guished Visitor to the Coimbatore 
Agricultural College and a member of 
the Central Agricultural Committee of 
Madras. He is a member of several 
useful associations, of which tbe 
Telugu Sahitya Farisbad and tbe 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras, deserve 
particular mention. He endowed tbe 
University of Madras with Bs. 1,500/- 
for instituting a gold medal for the first 
student in the final M.B. and B.S. 
Examination. 

His services to tbe Periyakulam 
Municipality as its Chairman for tbe 
last fifteen years are noteworthy. 
Under bis sound administration the 
annual revenue of tbe Municipality rose 
from Us. 23,000/- to Bs. 42,000. He 
was not a little instrumental in tbe 
construction of the Periyakulam Water 
Works and the Berjam Lake, which is 
very helpful for tbe irrigation of fields 
near Eodaikanal. His name is also 
closely associated with the bridges over 
the Varaba and tbe Pambar rivers. 
The bridges were constructed at a Oost 
of two lakbs of rupees after be fonffht 
for them in the Madras Legislativo 
Council. The Zamindar also sncoeCdeff 
in obtaining a grant of a lakh of rnpoos 
for the Periyakulam Municipality lor 
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ifafi of tli« congestioff ia^ 

tbo ezti^oh of the town. He elso 
the Government a grant 
of ehctyil^saod rupees for (he Periya* 
ly^n lliulioiptd Hospital. 



iJfot tlie first time he was elected a 
of the Madras lisgislative 
by the Zamindacs of the 
"^'^athem Dis^iots in 1909. Hia good 
in the Oounoil is responsible for 
i to it more than once subse* 



K- punabbadra Naick is an or- 
: Hindu, taking an active interest 
administration of temples. He 
the hereditary Dharmakartha of the 
‘alaimeU Vmdyanathastoami temple. 
1 1912 Dr. S. Subrahmanya Iyer, the 
President of the Dhacma Bakshua 
Sabha, and Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, 


then the Advocate-General of Madras, 
appointed Mr. Bamabbadra Naick a 
member of the Bameswaram Devas- 
tbanam Committee, to represent the 
Hindus (other than Brahmins) of the 
Madura and Bamnad Districts ; and it 
stands to his credit that he has been an 
active member of the Committee. 

He was presented to their Majesties 
King George V and Queen Mary, when 
they visited Madras in 1906 as the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. He was 
made aBao Bahadur in 1908, in recog- 
nition of his public work. In 19 it be 
was sent to the Delhi Durbar by the 
Madras) Government to represent the 
Zaminfitffs- ^he title of Dewan Baha- 
dur was' then ''conferred on him and be 
was awarded u Durbar medal. His 
son, who followed him to Deibi, was a 


Page to His Excellency Lord Car- 
michael. 

In 1916 he presented the Emperor 
George Coronation Library to the 
public of Periyakulam. He has thus 
liberally helped many a public institu- 
tion of Southern' India. In 1Q1.'> he 
presented the ‘Victoria Memorial High 
School, Periyakulam, with an oil-paint- 
ing of that late lamented patriot, 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale, and in 191 (i 
with one of Lord Hardinge, one of the 
noblest of Indian Viceroys. 

Including the Doddappanaikkanur 
Zamindari, which he has purchased, 
the Zamindar owns over 20,000 acres 
of land. He is indeed one of the most 
public-spirited Zamindars of the Madras 
Presidency. 


V. 8ANKARIAH NAIDU. ZAMINDAH OF OHENNAPPA NAICKEN 
POLIfiM, TIRUPAPULIYUR, SOUTH AROOT DI8TRI0T. 


The illastcious House of the great 
Komarappa Naidu of the South Arcot 
District traces its ancestry to Tapakula 
Krishnappa Naidu, the ruler of the 
Ginji Fort under the oogis of the now 
‘ Forgotten Empire * of Vijayanagar. 
This ruler of Ginji constructed many 
new tamples and renovated the old and 
time-honoured temple of Tirukoilur. 
We find inscriptions bearing the name 
of Tapakula Krishnappa in several 
temples of the South Arcot District. 

Komarappa Naidu belonged to the 
Eshatriya Balija caste ; and his caste- 
men, who had been warriors till the 
advent of the Muhammadans, took up 
trade as their profession thereafter. It 
can be seen from the existing re^cords 
that as early as 1752 Komarappa Naidu 
was carrying on his trade, which 
mainly consisted in the export of Indian 
goods to foreign countries in his ships 
and the import of precious stones, 
horses, elephants and the products of 
other countries. He owned sixteen 
ships and in a few years he made enor- 
mous prohts. 

He constructed the Komarappa 
Naickenpettai, a suburb of Tiruvendi- 
puram in 1780 to attract weavers from 
other parts of the country. He rend- 
ered substantial pecuniary help to the 
weavers and thus enabled them to pur- 
chase the looms and other necessary 
appliances. 

The East India Company, which had 
just settled in India for carrying on 


trade between India and England, 
sought the help of the famous over- 
seas merchant, Komarappa Naidu and 
established commercial relations with 
him which remained cordial throughout. 

Komarappa Naidu, who had been 
religiously disposed from his boyhood, 
left his entire business in the hands of 
his son Sankariah Naidu, shortly after 
the latter came of age and spent the 
remaining years of his life in religious 
study. It was during this, his age of 
retirement, that he built many new 
temples and gave a fresh lease of life 
to the old ones in the district. The 
pious Komarappa used to feed large 
numbers of Brahmins and pandits daily 
and more so on festive occasions. He 
breathed his last in peace in 1819 at 
the age of eighty-five. We find the 
image of Komarappa carved on the 
stone pillars in the Mantapams of the 
Tiruvendipuram and Tirupapuliyur 
temples. A monumental Shaivite temple 
has been erected over his remains 
in one of his gardens on the bank 
of the Gadilam river, in which Archaiia 
is daily performed. His wife, Mangarn- 
mal, has renovated the shrine of Sri 
Dagaleswar Perumal at Tirukoilur, in 
a prominent part of which we find an 
inscription beating her name. 

Sankatiah Naidu, who was sixty-five 
years of age at the time of his father's 
demise, had already risen to promi- 
nence. He considerably improved the 
trade of the family, particularly that 
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with the East India Company and con- 
structed more ships. He acquired con- 
siderable landed property in the South 
Arcot, Ohinglejpet and Tanjore districts. 
In 1809 he purchased the small 
Zamindari of Chennappa Naiken Poli- 
em, a few miles to the west of Cudda- 
lore, which also includes the village of 
Nadnvirapattu. 

To facilitate his export and import 
trad(3, he established ports at Cuddalore, 
Pondicherry, Porto-Novo and Karaikal. 
He had a big firm at Madras, on the 
grounds of which now stand the 
Madras Christian College, the Anderson 
Hall and the buildings of Messrs. Parry 
and Company. He constructed a num- 
ber of choultries among w^hich those 
at Chidambaram and Tirupapuliyur 
deseeve special mention. 

Sankariah Naidu married two wives. 
He bad one son, Devanayagam Naidu 
by his first wife and four sons by bis 
second wife, Bamaswami, Chendrase- 
khara, Balakrisbna and Cbinna Deva- 
nayagam. Sankariah Naidu died in 
1826. 

Devanayagam, the eldest son, on the, 
demise of his accomplished and educat- 
ed wife, renounced the world and went 
on a pilgrimage to the sacred shrines 
throughout India. Srirangam was the 
last place of pilgrimage which be visit- 
ed and it was here that he spent the 
rest of his short life in the spiritual 
atmosphere of Vedic recitals and religi- 
ous observances. Like bis famous 
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1. Mr. Vissur Sankariah Naidu, Zamlndar of Cbennappa Naicken Poliam, Tlrupapuliyui. 
II to IV. Some aocestora of tbe^preseot Zamiadar. 
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grandfather Komarappa, Devanayagam 
was a saintly character, ever spending 
large sums of money on charitable and 
ceiigious undertakings. He purchased 
aeven houses in the seven prUkHrams 
of the Srirangam temple and presented 
them to poor and deserving Brahmins. 
Much to the grief of his father, he pass- 
ed away in 1B*22 at Srirangam leaving 
^ a aon named Komarappa. This Kotoa- 
fappa»in loving memory of his pious 
father, had the whole Dhwaj% Stiiam- 
, hhmn of the Srirangam temple lined 
1 with sheets of gold bearing inscriptions 
‘ in several Oriental languages. 

On the demise of Sankariah Naidu, 
the whole estate devolved on Kama- 
ewami, the eldest surviving son ; but 
the latter died in 1B29, when the pro- 
perty was registered in the joint names 
of the next younger brother Chandra- 
sekhara and his nephew Eomarappa, 
the only son and heir of the deceas- 
ed Devanayagam ; and a division of 
the property was soon after effected. 
Komarappa, who was considered to be 
a spendthrift, was given only a com- 
paratively small portion of the estate 
for his share ; and all the members of 
the family came to an understanding 
that the whole estate should pass to 
those who had male children. 

Chandrasekhara died issueless in 
1837 and Balakrishna succeeded him. 
But Balakrishna, then the only surviv- 
ing son of Sankariah Naidu, having 
also died issueless in 1849, there was a 
dispute as to the succession between 
Thayammal, the widow of the deceased, 
and one, Viraswami Naidu, who claim- 
ed to have been adopted by Balakrishna. 
The Government ordered that the 
property should be managed by the 
Collector of the district during the pend- 
ency of the suit. The suit lasted seven- 
teen years and at last in 1866 the Privy 
Council overruled the decisions of the 
lower courts and, sotting the adoption 
at nought, decreed the property in 
favour of the widow. In the confusion 
of affairs that arose on the sudden 
death of Balakrishna Naidu, the volu- 
minous and important records relating 
to the trade of the family and the cor- 
respondence with the East India Com- 
pany were mostly lost and the available 
records were taken away by the Col- 
lector. It is therefore difficult to write 
a more detailed history of this renown- 
ad family. Certain properties acquired 
in other districts ware not properly 
tbanaged by the Collector and property 


worth thirty to forty lakhs of rupees 
was also lost to the family, in as much 
as the possessors of it became its mas- 
ters. After the estate was banded over 
to Thayammal in pursuance of the de- 
cision of the Privy Council, it remained 
in her hands for seven or eight years, 
during which period she wasted some 
ten lakhs of rupees by her extravagance. 

Komarappa Naidu, who had severed 
his interest in the family property by 
his division, did neither question its 
mismanagement nor attempt to recover 
the lost properties, w^hich had been ac- 
quired by the late Sankariah. Koma- 
rappa died in 1855 leaving two minor 
sons, Devanayagam and Sankariah 
Naidu, the latter of whom is the present 
Zamindar. The minors were under the 
guardianship of their maternal uncle, 
who, along with Devanayagam, squand- 
ered a large portion of the Estate. 

Mr. Sankariah Naidu was born in 
1852 and after completing his element- 
ary course of education at Ouddalore, 
went to Madras for the prosecution 
of his studies. While Mr. Sankariah 
Naidu wasstudying in theZillah School, 
Cuddalore, the Headmaster Mr, McCar- 
thy and his able assistant Mr. T. 
Chellappa Pillay took great interest 
in the educational progress of the boy. 
They plainly saw tW his guardian and 
his elder brother Devanayagani were 
squandering the money of the estate ; 
and, fearing that there would arise a 
hindrance to the prosecution of Mr. 
Sankariah’s studies, took a written 
undertaking from bis guardian that the 
rent of the Zillafa School, a sum of 
sixty rupees per mensem, should be 
given to minor Sankariah for the pro- 
secution of his studies at Madras. It 
was Mr.:Chellappa Pillay that sent boy 
Sankariah to Madras along with his 
own brothers for the prosecution of his 
studies. He studied in the Pachai- 
appa’s High School there till the seven- 
teenth year of his age. 

In the mean time the numerous 
creditors of his guardian and his elder 
brolhfjr Devanayagani had obtained 
decrees against them and brought all 
the properties of the family for sale. 
Young Sankariah Naidu then had to 
file a minor’s suit in the District Court 
of South Arcot for the partition of his 
father’s estate against his guardian, his 
elder brother Devanayagam, and the 
judgment creditors. 

Mr. T. Chellappa Pillay, wWJfif 
set up his practice as a a? 


Ouddalore by that time, advocated the 
cause of Mr. Sankariah Naidu. But 
shortly after taking up the suit he join- 
ed the Judicial service of the Travancore 
State and was posted as the District 
Judge of Alleppey and later on as the 
first Justice of the Chief Court of 
Travancore. While he was District 
Judge, he took leave from the Travan- 
core Government and worked for Mr. 
Sankariah Naidu for about six months, 
with the special permission of the Dis- 
trict Court at Cuddalore. The Court 
exonerated the minor’s share from all 
liabilities ; and when the creditors pre- 
ferred an appeal to the High Court, the 
higher tril)unal confirmed the decision. 

At the request of Thayammal the 
property was taken over by the Court 
of Wards for its proper management ; 
but Thayammal having changed her 
mind, put in a second petition to the 
Government for restoring the property 
to herself and she was given possession 
of it after the termination of the litiga- 
tion in the Privy Council in 1866. Ten 
years later the Government granted 
her a permanent Istimrar sanad for 
the Muttah, the peisbeush having 
been fixed at Bs. 3,991-5-3. 

On the demise of Thayammal in 1890, 
Mr. Sankariah Naidu applied to the 
Government to have the estate regis- 
tered in his name. His brother Deva- 
nayagam, who had become an ascetic, 
consented to the registration and Mr. 
Sankariah Naidu was placed in com- 
plete possession of the estate, which 
was registered in his name. His only 
elder brother Devanayagam breathed 
his last ten years later. 

After the demise of Sankariah Naidu I, 
the business of the family began to 
decline owing to the division of the 
family property and the incapacity of 
the members to manage it, and later on 
owing to the long-continued litigation, 

Mr, Sankariah Naidu, the present 
Zamindar takes a keen interest in the 
local and district politics. In 1888 he 
was elected a member of the Cuddalore 
Municipal Council and later on as a 
member of the Cuddalore Taluk Board 
and the South Arcot District Board. 
He was an active worker in these 
capacities till the year L91t2. He is a 
pious Hindu (as so characteristic of his 
family), and he has been an elected 
member of the District Devasthanam 
Committee of South Arcot for about 
H?BJ5^-8even years. 

he was appointed an Honor- 
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ary Magistrate of the Gaddalore Bench 
Court and be served in this capacity for 
about sixteen years. He was an 
Honorary Magistrate of the 1st and 
2nd class Bench Courts from 1912 to 
1917. He then resigned bis office in 
favour of his eldest son Mr. Komarappa 
Sankariah Naidu. 

He has been a non-official Visitor of 
tbe District Jail of South Arcot for 
over fifteen years and of tbe Agricul- 
tural and Itesearch Institute, Coimba- 
tore, from tbe time when it was 
founded. The services of this public- 
spirited gentleman have been availed of 
as tbe president of a number of educa- 


Mr. S. Rm. M. Gt. Pethachi 
Ghettiar, the present Zamindat of 
Andipatti, is one of tbe few public-spirit- 
ed members of the South Indian Aristo- 
cracy ; and there is quite a number of 
institutions that have been patronised 
by him. He has liberally endowed the 
Tamil Sangbam of Madura, which was 
given a fresh lease of life by that pat- 
riotic and self-sacrificing nobleman, tbe 
late Mr. Panduthorai Thevar, Zamin- 
dar of Palavanatham. Mr. Pethachi 
Chettiar has been the Vice-President of 
tbe Sangbam and, as such, -has been 
working heart and soul for it for over 
half a dozen years. The object of the 
Sangham is the union and uplift of 
the Tamilians and their noble litera- 
ture. Mr. Pethachi Chettiar has been 
doing not a little for the attainment of 
this laudable object. 

He has placed tbe Saiva Sabha of 
Palamcottab also under a deep debt of 
gratitude to him. Himself a staunch 
Saivite, he subscribed substantially for 
the propagandist work of the Sabha 
and presented it with a valuable print- 
ing press, which the Sabha has named 
after him, the Pethachi Press. The 
Sabha called for a grand public meet- 
ing, in which Mr. Pethachi Chettiar 
was unanimously declared its Life- 
Patron. 

Tba Andipatti Zamindari, which is 
tituated in the Trichinopoly District, 
is one of tbe important Poliams that 
played an active part in tbe ancient 
Pandya, Chola and Cbera struggles. 
The Chola kings took possession of it 
about the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury : and after the disruption of the 
mighty Empire of Vijayanagar it came 
under the sway of tbe Nayak rulers of 


tional institutions and popular associa- 
tions of tbe district. He has also been 
tbe Secretary of tbe National Indian 
Association and the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation of tbe District for over ten years. 

Mr. Sankariah Naidu deserves to be 
nominated to the Madras Legislative 
Council ; and two successive Governors 
of Madras, their Excellencies Sir 
Murray Hammick and Lord Pentland 
have written to him informing him 
that bis name would be considered 
as vacancies occur in the Legislative 
Council. It ^will not be a surprise for 
the public if he will shortly be raised 
to the Legislative Council. 

THK ANDIPATTI ZAMINDARI 


Mr. Sankariah Naidu takes great 
care to follow the noble lead of bia 
forefathers as regards public and private 
charity. He is ever ready to adequately 
support useful and philanthropic institu* 
tions. His four sons and two daugbtara 
add to bis family felicity. His eldest 
son Komarappa Sankariah Kaidq ' 
being trained in tbe management of t1^ 
Estate. His eldest daughter 
Ammal has been given in marriagji|iM 
Mr. L. Venkatesam Naidu, B,A.,,:]ji|H 
tbe Forest Officer of the Banf^i||l||||R 
State, who belongs to a noble Zaiaiiilii|H 
family of Madras. 



Mr. S. Rm. M. Ct. Pethachi Chettiar, Zamladtr of Andipatti, Trichinopoly. 


Madura. A descendant of tbe ancient nineteenth century ; and the British 
Poiiagars came into possession of Government granted him a Sunnad. ' 
Andipatti in tbe beginning of the When the Zamindari was involved 
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in liabilities in 1880, the British districts of Southern India. No other richly endowed the National College, 
Government took up its management, community can stand comparison with Ttichinopoly, and has done not a little 
In 1697, Mr. Chidambaram Ohettiar, this in the matter of temple charities, for the encouragement of South Indian 
the famous Nattukottai Chetti of The forefathers of Mr. Pethaohi arts and industries. Ho educates a 
Eanadukathan, purchased the Zarain* Chettiar were among the foremost of number of poor hoys and is a patron of 
d^i from the British Government. the benefactors of temples. The tern* Tamil learning. He takes an active 
Mr. Pethacbi Chettiar became the pies of Chidambaram, Karur, Tbiru* interest in the new methods of agri- 
Zamindar of Andipatti on the demise vannaikoil, Swamimalai and some Qther culture; and he has considerably 
of hie father, Chidambaram Chettiar. places are living monuments of the improved bis estate. He substantially 

The Nattukottai Cbettis of Southern charity of this family. helped the cause of the Allies in the 

IWia ore renowned for their famous Mr. Pethacbi Chettiar rightly thinks Great European War. Every national 
- tthaitities, for the renovation and im- that the funds of this rich community and useful movement, political, social 
?(;i;,|!!f^ement of old temples, and for the should hereafter be directed in channels or religions is sure to have his hearty 

ones, in several of charity other than temples. He has co-operation and support. 

THE REMNAD ESTATE 

Ramnad is a permanently settled of Mannar with the island of Pamban, in his office by this deified hero 
estate to the south and east of the the seM of the holy temple of Barnes- himself.” 

Madura District, comprising an area of waram founded by Qri Bama Chandra. This statement in the letter of the 
2,104 square miles, with a population of Tradition has it that when Sri Bama Government that the Sethupathis ex- 
723,686, according to the Census of Chandra crossed the caushway, after tended their conquests to a great part 
1901. It consists of five taluks— defeating the mighty Havana, he built of Ceylon and the mention of the title 
Bamnad, Tiruvadanai, Paramakudi, the temple at Bameswaram in honour of * Conqueror of Ceylon ’ made in the 
Aruppukkotta and Mudukalathur. of his victory and apppointed Sadaika Copper Plate Grants and elsewhere fully 

There is ample evidence in support Devar Udayan, the first Sethupathi, to confirm the view expressed by Mr. 
of the belief that the territory compris- protect the pilgrims visiting the holy Nelson that Ceylon was invaded and 
ing the present Ramnad Zamindari has temple. The first Sethupathi is also conquered by the Sethupathis. As has 
been prominent from very early times, said to have received from Sri Bama already been noted, tradition avers that 
in fact from the third Yuga. We find the present of the w’eapon called Lord Sri Bama himself appointed the 
interesting references to this Samastha- Valatadi which, being semi-circular in first Sethupathi to guard the ‘ Sothu,’ 
nam in the Sthalapurananis of the shape, represents the Lord’s favourite Even to-flay it is a religious duty of 
temples situated in the estate, which weapon, the Ohakram. the pilgrim that visits the Bames- 

are said to have been founded and The Chiefs of Ramnad have undoubt- waram temple to pay a visit to the 

endowed by the Chakravarthis or Sethupathi from Sethupathi also on his return journey, 

emperors of the early times such as the fourteenth or the fifteenth century McLean, Nelson, the Government let- 
Muchukunda, -Sri Bamachandra of and the same was confirmed by the Naik referred to, Ponnuswami 

Oudh and others of the Trcta Yuga. the seventeenth century, when Tbevar’s Memorandum and one of Tay- 

Its chiefs have been the titular heads the ancestors of the present Bajah were Manuscripts, all confirm the belief 

of the numerous caste of the Maravans the rulers of Ramnad. The Government that the first Sethupathi was appointed 
that settled themselves at Bameswaram of Madras in their letter to the Govern- by Sri Itama himself. As regards the 
and on the opposite coast from the nient of India, dated the June 13, 1871, importance the pilgrims attach to * 
time when Sri Rama Chandra founded state as follows: — “The Sethupathi seeing the Sethupathi, we cannot do 
there a colony for them to guard the family, of which the Zemindar of Bam- better than quote the very words of 
temple. New colonists poured in later naij is tfie representative, is the head of Highness the Maharajah of Tra- 

and made slaves of the original settlers the great tribe in Southern India known vancore to the inhabitants of Bamnad. 
but they all owed allegiance to the as the ‘ Maravans.’ They were, as the His Highness of Travancore said: — 
Pandyan line of kings. Eventually, as feudatories of the Pandyau dynasty, “ 1 have long desired this pilgrimage to 
their numbers increased, they rose upon whose ruins they rose, for some Sethu, the route to which has been 
against the Pandyan kings and esta- generations with a regal power extend- sanctified by the divine Bama; and the 
blished their own line of rulers, the ing their conquests into all the southern prospect of immediate fulfilment of that 
Sethupathis. These Sethupathis were portions of the Peninsula and a great desire cheers my heart. No pilgrimage 
the lords paramount for eleven genera- part of Ceylon. Bui over and above all to^ Sethu, it is said, can be complete 
tions and Madura also was then part of these, they are, as their name im- without getting a look at the famous 
their territory. The Pandyan princes plies, hereditary guardians of the sacred Sethupathi. In my case I am proud to 
were then reduced to the position of causeway of Bameswaram. In this think that the modern representative 
feudatories. The title of ‘ Sethupathi ' capacity they are well known to the of that historic family is here present 
means ‘Lord of the Causeway ’ ; and thousands of pilgrims who annually to welcome me personally.’’ 
this causeway is the ridge of the rock visit the shrine of God Sri Rama at Thus there is considerable evidence 
wtich used to connect the tongue of that place and who all fondly believe to support the claim of the Bamnad 
the mainland projecting into the Gulf that the first Sethupathi was installed House to high antiquity. Bameswaram 
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has for several centuries been the seat 
of the sacred shrine annually resorted 
to by thousands of Hindus from all 
parts of India and the ruler of Bamnad 
should have been of sufficient import* 
ance and antiquity for Lord Sri Kama 
to appoint Badaika Devar as the first 
Sethupathi. It may pretty safely be 
concluded that the principality of 
Kamnad had been in existence for 
centuries before Sadaika Devar was 
made Setbupatbi. The then Pandyan 
King viewed the appointment with 
favour and granted Sadaika Devar, free 
of tribute, all %he jungly tracts of the 
country adjoining the sea-coast. 

Kagbunatba Kelavan who ruled from 
1673 to 1708 is perhaps the best known 
of the earlier chiefs. It was be who 
removed the capital of the country from 
Fogalur, the ancient family seat, to 
Bamnad (the present capital), which 
be fortified. About 1726 a usurper 
became Setbupatbi, but he treated his 
vassals so harshly that one of them 
joined the legitimate heir and with 
the help of the Bajah of Tanjore attack* 
ed and defeated the usurper. The 
country was divided by the victors, the 
Bajah of Tanjore annexing that part 
of it which lay north of the Pambar 
river. The rebellious vassal took the 
more valuable two-fifths of the remain- 
der and founded there the line of the 
present Zamindars of Sivaganga, while 
the other three-fifths, the present 
Bamnad Estate, went to the lawful 
heir. Throughout the Carnatic Wars 
the troops of Bamnad fought on the side 
of one party or the other and extended 
their conquests far and wide and won 
laurels for their distinguished military 
services. 

“ When the Cbola invaded the 
Pandya country and was about to defeat 
the king, Audi Veera Bagbunatba 
Betbnpatbi drove him back and he |sas 
rewarded for this service with the ap- 
pointtnent of ‘ warder of Tondi har- 
bour’.” After a long period, in the time 
of Va^oM SUkghunatba, some Telugu 
ii^yfd^ d^ye the Cbola out of his 
l^^g^jl^. SChe Obola came for help to 
the Pandya, who sent the then Betbu- 
pathi to repel the invaders. He repuls- 
ed them and was conferred the title of 
“ Establisher of the Cbola country.” 
After many generations in the time of 
Eulothnnga Setbupatbi, the Cbola 
invaded the Pandya country. He was 
dinven back to Pattukottai and Aran- 
t{|^gi and this portion of bis kingdom 
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was annexed by the victorious Bethn- 
patbi who thereupon adopted the 
motto: **He conquers countries seen 
and never lets go countries conquered.” 
Samara Kolahala Baghunadha Sethu* 
pathi was sent by the Pandya to settle 
a boundary dispute between him and 
the Cbola king. He executed his com- 
mission with fidelity and was rewarded 
by the Cbola with the monopoly of the 
pearl fishery in the Gulf of Mannar, 
and the Pandya conferred the following 
titles on him : ‘ Bajadbi Baja ’, ‘ Baja 
Parameswara ’, ‘Baja Marthanda’, and 
' Baja Gambhira.' 

Later on when all the countries be- 
tween Cape Comorin and the river 
Narbada were under the sway of the 
Emperor of Vijayanagar and the coun- 
tries north of the Narbada under that 
of the Badisba (Pasha), a confederacy 
of Hindu Kings was formed against the 
Mabammadans under the lead of the 
Emperor; and the Sethupathi was 
then sent by the Pandya as bis repre- 
sentative. The Sethupathi performed 
distinguished services and the Cbola, 
who also took part in the war, ceded 
to the Sethupathi, under orders from 
the Boyar of Vijayanagar, the Districts 
of Mannarkoil, Tiruvallur, and Deva- 
kottai and also conferred on him the 
privilege of raising the banner of 
Hannman and that of Garuda as 
appears from the heraldic work, the 
Vimthavally. It is a significant fact 
that the old Copper Plate grants as 
well speak of the Sethup^bi as the 
Commander that establlMbed the 
Pandyamandalam aud the Cbolaman- 
dalam, the guwdian of the Tondi shore 
and ‘ be who has the Garuda and the 
Hanumaa ensignB on bis fiags.' Even 
to this Atf herald of Bamnad pro- 
claims these titles of his Chief at the 
important festivals. 

In course of time the Setbupathis 
lost all their original power and 
splendour and were doomed to com- 
parative obscurity. What position they 
occupied in these times is described by 
the Chronicler who states: "In the 
early times when the Cbakravartbis 
flourished, seven persons from among 
the inhabitants of tbe Bamnad Penin- 
sular coast were appointed in order to 
be its guardians. When thus through 
a long traditionary period they had 
continued, for many generations, to 
guard it, one among tbe seven, who 
was named Badaika Devar Ddayan 
Sethupathi, being tbe chief of the seven, 
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received the authority to inlo 
Bamnad Kingdom.” 

In 1795 tbe Sethupathi died a 
prisoner having been deposed by/f^: ; 
British for misrule. In 1808 a Perpis^ . 
nent Sanad or title deed was gran^d 
to the sister of tbe deposed Oflief, the 
estate having been formed intq ii 
Zamindari. The role of her anooelHK^#^ 
was in the main one long ohr(m|p|i^ 
of litigation, mismanagemei;^^ 

Bhaskara Sethupathi, the 
the present Bajah, being a 
Estate was managed for sixtem:fi|PP 
by the Court of Wards with tjbe resl^ 
that over eight lakhs of rupees wetd 
spent on irrigation works and the Sama- 
sthanam debt was discharged to tbe 
extent of fourteen lakhs. The Estate 
was banded over to its owner in 1689 
with a revenue which bad increased 
from five to nine lakhs and with a cash 
balance of three and a half lakhs. The 
Bajah, within fiye years after he got tbe 
management, had spent the money in 
his exchequer and incurred further 
debts of over thirty lakhs and pledged 
tbe best portions of his Estate to his 
creditors. Most of tbe debt bad to be 
incurred for his characteristic charitable 
purposes. Particularly in bis later 
years, Bhaskara Bethupatbi lived tbe 
life of a pious and religious man and 
made many charitable endowments 
worthy of bis position. He was a 
great scholar in Tamil and a patron of 
music. He was a man of parts and 
patronised poets. He died leaving tbe 
present Bajah a minor. 

Tbe Estate was handed over to the 
present Bajah, Bajah Bajeswara Bethu- 
pathi, on attaining his majority. It 
must be said to his credit and practical 
wisdom that, soon after taking charge 
of his Estate, be settled with bis credi- 
tors and saved it from a gloomy future. 

He further augmented tbe resources of 
the Estate in many directions. The 
prosperity of the southern portion of 
the Zamindari baa been greatly stimu- 
lated by the new port at Pamban, 
which has become an important centre 
for trade with Ceylon. The Booth 
Indian Bail way have carried their main 
line from Madura through Bamnad to 
Dhanushkodi; and passengers to Ceylon 
travel by this route. Tbe Times of 
India, dated tbe 9tb May 1917, has 
very rightly observed thus : "The 
Bajah of Bamnad who represents, .in 
the Madras Legislative Council, tbe 



" 

in Soatbern India, stands 
; vary prominent in the eye of patriots 
and soholars.” Having received a 
liberal edocation, he takes an active 
iiktetest in several public movements. 
He became a member of tbe Madura 
Histrici Board in bis 22nd year. He 
hi a great patron of Tamil Sobolars and 
' Uie Life*Pre8ident of the Madura 
|^;..!|!ainil Sangam. 

|he Hajab has subscribed liberally 
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to the Madras War Fund and recently 
presented a sum of Bs. 22,600/* for an 
aeroplane, the ‘Ramnad’, to be used 
at the front. He is a monthly sub- 
scriber to the Hospitabship '* Madras." 

He is known as Setbupathi. At a 
recent War Loan meeting in Bamnad 
a sum of over two lakhs of rupees was 
subscribed on the spot, be himself 
having subscribed Bs. 1,10,000. He 
takes a lively interest in educational 


and other public movements of tbe 
Presidency and supports many a useful 
and patriotic institution. He runs a 
High School at Bamnad. He exercises 
a personal supervision over all the 
important affairs of bis Samasthanam. 
With bis high sense of duty and broad 
outlook of life, he is bound to rise 
higher and win tbe admiration and 
confidence of the public. 


THE ETTAIYEPURAM ESTATE 


Ifie B^yapuram Zamindari is 
ancient fmd famous estate situated in 
the Tinnevpily District, which played 
an impo^rtant part in the history of 
South Indict, paring tbe minority of 
the late Ba|ah, the Court of Wards, 
which was managing the estate, pur- 
chased a considerable portion of the 
Oandamanayakkanuc estate, known as 
the Vallanadi Sub-division. Including 
tbe Vallanadi Bub-division, tbe estate 
covers an area of 660 square miles. The 
annual revenue of tbe Zamindari is 
about six lakhs of rupees, out of which 
it pays tbe Government a lakh and 
fifty thousand rupees as peisheusb. 
The town of Ettaiyapuram, where tbe 
Rajah resides, is nine miles to the east 
of the Koilpatti railway station on the 
South India Railway. The population 
of tbe Zamindari is over 200,000. 

Tbe ancestors of the Ettaiyapuram 
family lived at Ohandragiri in tbe 
North Arcot District and were the 
rulers of Ohandragiri and tbe surround- 
ing territory. It was the members of 
this family that gave to the East India 
Company the site on which the city of 
Madras is situated. Periappa Naicker 
of this fatuity came to prominence in 
tbe ninth century. Nallama Naicker, 
his successor, beheaded tbe giant 
Soman, who was the gaa>rd of the gate 
of the Vijayanagar fort and who used 
to challenge, in wrestling, every visitor 
to the King. Nallama Naicker visited 
the King of Vijayanagar with Soman’s 
head and his blood-stained garments in 
bis ban^B. In appreciation of his re- 
markable valour, tbe King presented 
him with a gold head to be worn on 
his left leg and permitted him to use 
tbe blood-stained garment as one 
of his banners. Tbe King granted 
Nallama Naicker a number of villages 
and the insignia usually possessed by 
chiefs and sent him back to his native 


country. Nallama Naicker with bis 
characteristic chivalry undertook to 
protect tbe eight brothers of Soman ; 
and the King of Vijayanagar there- 
fore conferred upon him the title of 
Ettappan or the protector of the eight 
children — a title still used by the mem- 
bers of this family. Tbe gold bead 
and the blood-stained garment are 
exhibited by the Ettaiyapuram House 
in every installation ceremony. 

Kumara Mutbu Ettappa Naicker, 
who assumed charge of tbe family 
estate four generations later, unable to 
suppress the disturbances and risings 
consequent on tbe invasion of Allauddin, 
went over to Madura and settled down 
thereunder tbe protection of Audi Vira 
Parakrama Pandya, then tbe ruler of 
Madura. Tbe King of Madura granted 
him a number of villages and made him 
a chieftain with the distinction of 
" Sundara Pandya " in recognition of 
bis good servipes in suppressing rebel- 
lions in tjip Madura territory. He 
conquered Satur and constructed a fort 
there, the remains q| ^hich are still to 
be found on tbe nignt bank of tbe 
river. 

Kumara Ettappa Naicker, a suc- 
cessor of Kumara Muthn Ettappa 
Naicker, rendered valuable assistance 
to the King of Madura in collecting 
arrears of revenue. Jagavira Rama 
Pandya, Viceroy of the King of Madura 
then granted him villages yielding an 
annual revenue of twenty thousand 
rupees, and made him the Warden of 
Tiruchuli, with tbe title of " Jagavira 
Rama”. Jagavira Rama Ketchila Et- 
tappa Naicker, tbe nineteenth in tbe 
line, who was given charge of one of 
the seventy-two bastions of Madura, 
considerably added to the family estate. 

It was his successor, Jagavira Rama 
Kumara Ettappa Naicker, that founded 
the town of Ettaiyapuram in 1667, with 
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its temple dedicated to Lord Siva. He 
rendered a yeoman’s service to the 
King of Madura by storming tbe fort 
of Eraneel, belonging to the Maha- 
rajah of Travancore. He was treacher- 
ously put to death on bis return from 
tbe fort which he bad stormed. The 
King of Madura felt his loss keenly and 
granted tbe village of Kalugumalai to 
his family, conferring tbe title of 
'* Ayyan" on bis successor. 

Ketchila Ettappa Naicker Ayyan, 
bis successor, was an excellent rider 
and swordsman. He conquered tbe 
Chief of Bamnad and wrested from 
him two state horses and some insignia 
of the Bamnad House. As mentioned 
in an inscription, he evinced a remark- 
able sense of religious toleration and 
protected tbe Catholic Christians in 
bis territory. 

Muthu Jagavira Bama Ettapa Naicker 
Ayyan, the thirty-first in tbe line of 
succession, was tbe first member of this 
family that came under the infiuence 
of the British Government, having 
considerably helped them in capturing 
Kattabomma Naicker, tbe rebellions 
Poliogar of Panobalamkuricbi. The 
British Government then made him a 
grant of tbe village of Sivagnanapuram. 
The then Governor of Madras, the 
Bight Honourable S. Lushington, paid 
a visit to Ettaiyapuram and expressed 
his high regard to tbe Znmindar for 
the valuable servioes rendered by him 
to the British Raj. It was Mutbu 
Jagavira Bama Ettappa Naicker Ayyan 
that constructed tbe beautiful buildings 
that are a pride to Ettaiyapuram even 
to-day, such as the Kalyana Mahal, 
Sundara Vilas and Subrabmanya Vilas. 
He constructed a stone Mantapam of 
exquisite workmanship for tbe Hindu 
God Kalagacbela at a cost of thirty 
thousand rupees and spent over a lakh 
of rupees for jewellery and religious 
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SrI Kaja Jagavlia Rama EUappan Naicker Ayyan, late Raja of Ettaiyapuram. 
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The Durbaf Hall, fcttaiyapuraai. 
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ceremonies. The choultry at Ettaiya- 
param is a standing monument of his 
charitable temperament. 

His eldest son, Eumara Ettappa 
Naicker Ayyan, was a Tamil scholar of 
acknowledged merits, with a good know- 
ledge of Sanskrit. He constructed a new 
palace and a new fortress and the grand 
building styled 'Sbanmukba Vilas' 
with a gold cupola. He also laid out 
some fine roads in the Zamindari. He 
endowed the Kalugumalai temple with 
fifteen villages, yielding an annual re- 
venue of Ks. 7,000/- in addition to what 
his predecessors bad done. The Go- 
vernment and the public are indebted 
to him for the construction of the two 
bridges, one over the river Chitranadi 
at Gangaikondan and the other over 
the river Uppar. 

Having left no son, he was succeeded 
by his brother Jagavira Kama Venka- 
teswara Ettappa Naicker Ayyan, who, 
like his predecessor, was a religious- 
minded Prince. He constructed a 
Mantapam in front of the 8iva temple 
at Ettaiyapuram at a cost of Ks. 5,000/- 
and performed Soma Yagam, for which 
he speni Ks. 7,000. 

Having died without leaving any 
issue, he was succeeded by his next 
younger brother, Muthuswami Jagavira 
Kama Ettappa Naicker Ayjfan. The 
family shrine of the Kalugumalai 
temple received his devout attention. 
For the use of the temple be construct- 
ed a silver Howdah and a car at a cost 
of twenty thousand rupees. 

Jagavira Kama Kumara Ettappa 
Naicker Ayyan, the elder of his two 
sons, succeeded him and he bad the 
privilege of welcoming His Boyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales (later 
on His Imperial Majesty King Edward 
VII) when the latter visited Tuticorin 
in 1875. His Boyal Highness the 
Prince of Wales presented him with a 
medal. He attended the Purbar held 
at Delhi in 1876 and on the New 
Year’s day of 1877 he received another 
silver medal and a certificate of distinc- 
tion from the Viceroy '* in recognition 
of bis loyalty and fidelity to the British 
Government and charity to the poor. ” 
The Madras Government did him the 
•onour of sending with him, as an es- 
irt, a public officer of a high rank, in 
journey to and from Delhi. In the 
',t famine of 1877-78 he relieved 
listress of several thousands of poor 
e. In this connection the follow- 
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ing remark of the Court of Wards may 
be noted : “ The interest displayed by 
the minor Zamindar in the manage- 
ment of the . charities is highly 
creditaBs to him. The Collector will 
intimate to the minor Zamindar their 
(of the Court of Wards) high apprecia- 
tion of his conduct on this occasion. ” 

He presented to the Local Board, as 
a free gift, the road from Ettaiyapuram 
to Kalugamalai (a distance of eight 
miles), which be bad laid out and 
maintained at bis own cost. The 
cause of education was always dear to 
his heart and he opened a number of 
elementary schools in hi.s Zamindari. 
The enlightened Zamindar passed away 
in 1890. 

His son, Baja Jagavira Kama 
Venkateswara Ettappa Naicker Ayyan, 
was only twelve years of age at the time 
of his father’s death ; and the Court 
of Wards took up the management of 
the estate. Mr. M. S. Purnalingam 
Pillai, who was appointed by the Court 
of Wards as the tutor to the minor 
Bajah, gave him sound instruction for 
over a year. The Bajah was after- 
wards sent to the Newington Institute, 
Madras, for his education and among 
his tutors were Messrs. Potts, Ellison, 
Dewan Bahadur K* Jagannatha Cbet- 
tiar, Morrison and Payne. The Bajah 
took charge of his estate in 1899 and 
he appointed Mr. K. Jagannatha Cbet- 
tiar as his Dewan. Mr. Jagannatha 
Cbettiar held the office with remark- 
able success twice and then retired. 
His successor as Dewan, Mr. 8. T. 
Sbaumugam Pillai, who had retired 
from the Madras Government service 
as a Deputy Collector, has been man- 
aging the estate on sound lines of 
administration. After taking charge 
of the estate, the Kajab founded a Girls’ 
School at Ettaiyapuram and raised the 
local Estate Lower Secondary School 
to the status of a High School. This 
High School is a unique institution, 
where education is imparted free of cost 
to the poor students of Tinnevelly and 
the adjacent districts. The institution 
has been founded to perpetuate the 
historic traditions of the Ettaiyapuram 
House, in memory of the late King- 
Emperor, Edward VII. The insti- 
tution has been well nurtured by the 
late Bajah and the present Bajah, who 
have had the valuable co-operation of 
their able Dewan and statesman, Mr. 
Shanmogam Pillai. Mr. J. H. Stone, 
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the Director of Public Instmotion, 
rightly opined about it when -be re- 
marked that the institution *' bids fair 
to be second to none in the District.” 

The Bajah took an abiding interest 
in the agricultural progress of the 
Estate ; and he opend a model Agri- 
cultural Farm at Ettaiyapuram. He 
held a Cattle Show and an Agrioulturai 
and Industrial Exhibition at Eoilpatti , 
under the presidentship of Mr. 

E. Castlestuart. He was an HononHiqljiifil' 
Visitor to the Agricultural Golle9|^;| 
Coimbatore, and the Newington 
tute, Madras. * 

The Kajab constructed a Septic ward 
in the Victoria Caste and Gosha Hos- 
pital, Madras, at a cost of Be. 7,000/- 
in addition to bis liberal donation of 
Bs.20,000/- to the two American Mission 
Hospitals at Madura. He presented the 
building of the Dispensary at Ettaiya- 
puram to the Local Fund Department, 
and contributed annually Ks. 1,000/- for 
the upkeep of the Ettaiyapuram and 
the Nagalapuram Dispensaries. He 
gave a princely donation for the con- 
struction of the road between Ettaiya- 
puram and Vilattikulam. In recogni- 
tion of his public service, the Govern- 
ment conferred on him the title of 
‘Bajah* in 1911. He considerably 
improved the two bungalows which he 
had purchased at Madras, and also the 
palaces at Ettaiyapuram, which be 
fitted with electric lights and fans. He 
performed Soma Yagam at a cost of 
Ks. 50,000. 

He kept a good stud and was a good 
huntsman. He used to welcome into 
his Zamindari several Indian and Euro- 
pean lovers of bunting, the Karumalai 
Hill being their favourite haunt. The 
loyal Prince that he was, be attended 
the two Coronation Durbars held at 
Delhi in 1902 and 1911 at the invit- 
ation of the Madras Government and 
was presented with medals on both 
the occasions. During the present war, 
he contributed Ks. 50,000/- to the 
Madras War Fund and Bs. 1,000/- to 
the Imperial War Belief Fund. 

The noble Bajah died in December 
1916 and was succeeded by the present 
Bajah, Bajah Jagavira Bama Venkate- 
Bwara Ettappa Naicker Ayyan. The 
present Bajah is the paternal uncle of 
the late Bajah ; and he succeeded to 
the Musnad as the eldest surviving 
male member of the House, the late 
Bajah having died without issue. He 
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A view of the Ettaiyapuram Palace, with a carriage drawn by goata in front of it. 
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Sri*JagaTira Rama Venkateswara Ettappan Naicker Ayyan, 
Rajah of Ettaiyapuram. 
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is a great Tamil scholar and was a 
good huntsman in his younger days. 
He is charitable by habit and tempera- 
ment ; and is ably conducting the 
charities founded by hia predecessors. 
Though nearly sixty years of age, the 
Kajah is of active habits .and he per- 


THE 


The Zamindari of Fiiaiynrasarjand.al 
is an ancient estate situated in the 
Tinnevelly District of the Madras 
Presidency. Its capital, which gives 
the name to this Zamindari, is named 
after its original founder, an Elaiya 
Rajah (or a Junior Rajah), probably of 
Malabar. We still find in this place 
the ruins of old forts and temples, 
which are the relics of its original 
greatness. 

The Zamindars of this estate are 
members of the Eavilla family, of the 
Kamma caste. The origin of the 
Eamma caste will be of interest to our 
readers. They were born to the des- 
cendants of the Solar King, Dvvilipa. 
The first man of this caste was Dhanua* 
pala, whose family guru w'asi Dharms- . 
sila. A member of the Lunar race 
attempted to carry awuiy Kanyfikaiuuni, 
a daughter of Dharinapala ; and the 
parents of the girl, with the object of 
disgracing him, left a black dog in the 
house, disguised as a girl; and went 
away towards the south with their 
children. They had to cross a river, 
on the banks of which the great sage, 
Jamadagni, was engrossed in penance. 
Jamadagni’s wife, Benukadovi, and 
Parasurama were also staying with him. 
Renukadevi gave Dharmapala her ear- 
ornament (known as Kamma) and told 
him that if he worshipped this jewel, 
the river would give them way across 
it. Dharmapala succeeded in crossing 
the river accordingly. His descendants 
have ainc6;i}een known as KammavSru 
and ibey iae particular devottu^s of 
Jamadagni, Renukadevi and Parasu- 
rama, to whom they first offer prayers 
on marriage and other ceremonial 
occasions. The Kammavaru are divided 
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sonally looks after the several import- ties and the public institationsf^ol the 
ant affairs of his Zamindari. He Estate and to bring in^o axistenee 
encourages Tamil scholars and takes an more such useful institution* ! The 
active interest in the educational im- Rajah has two enlightened rone, of 
provement of the Zamindari. May he whom the younger is a fine artist and a 
]ivG ‘long flifi the ruler of good hftDd Et tennis, 

puram to continue to run the Chari- 



ELAIYARASANANDAL ESTATE 


into two classes known as the Godachatu 
and the Gaiupachatu, the former ot 
which observe the {/osh^ or purdUh 
system. The fiavilla family belong to 
the Godachatu section of the Kamma 
caste. 

The family traces its origin to Eavilla 
Vira Mallappa Naidu, the Commander 
of the Cavalry forces of .Emperor 
Krishna Deva Eaya of Vijayanagar. 
During Emperor AchyutaDeva Eaya’s 
time several feudatory states were 
formed and Vira Mallappa Naidu was 
in charge of the territory lying between 
Calicut and Travancore and had 6,000 
infantry and 400 horse in readiness to 
fight for the Empire of Vijayanagar. 
Having won many battles, he became 
the Feudatory Chief of Vellore. When , 
he captured the fortress of Adi Venua| 
Durg, which had been impregnable for a 
long time, the Emperor of Vijayanagar 
gave him the Jaghir of Sonangipatam. 

After the downfall of the glorious 
Empire of Vijayanagar, the successors 
of Vira Mallappa Naidu settled them- 
selves at Trichinopoly as Sirdars under 
the Naick Kings. These Naick Kings 
granted the Kavilla family the Jaghir 
of Thiruljkatupalli, the fort of Koviladi 
and shine villages in the Tanjore 
District for having settled the dis- 
putes between them and the ruler 
of Tanjore. On another occasion the 
Kavilla family was given the Jaghir of 
Elaiyarasanandal and eighteen villages 
in the Tinnevelly District. 

The property of this family was 
recognized as a Pe.ishcush-paying 
Zamindari during the time of Chanda 
Sahib ; and the British Government 
have classed it as a Kattuguthagai 
Zamindari. During the time of Peria 


Kasturi Ranga Appaswami Sti 
about 1810 A.D., the Zaminflatl WWf|| 
divided into two parts, and as a resaiP 
of the suits for the partition of the 
Zamindari during the time of bis sue* 
cessor, it was decided that the junior 
members of the family were entitled to 
maintenance. 

Eavilla Venkata Ranga Appaswami 
Naidu, who ruled the estate from 1864 
to 1869, purchased the small estate of 
Nainanagaram, yielding an annual 
revenue of ten thousand rupees and 
added it to the Zamindari. He was 
succeeded by Eavilla Kasthuri Eanga 
Appaswmi Naidu (1869 to 1900), who 
was a good scholar in Telugu, Sans* 
krit, Tamil and Hindustani. This 
popular Zamindar rc?ceived from the 
Government a cerlificate of honour in 
appreciation of his loyalty to the 
British Kaj and charity to the poor. 

Kasthuri Eanga Appaswami Naidu 
left two sons l)ehind him. The elder 
son Sri Eavilla Venkata Eanga Appa- 
swarai Naidu is the Zamindar of Klai- 
yarasanandal, Part I ; and the younger 
son, Sri Eavilla Venkata Appaswami 
Naidu, whose likeness we find on the 
next page, is the Zamindar of Elaiya- 
rasanandal, Part TI. The elder brother 
is a good scholar in Telugu and Tamil. 

Sri Venkata Appaswami Naidu, 
Zamindar of Elaiyarasanandal, Part 
II, passed the Matriculation Examina- 
tion ot the Madras University from the 
Pachaiappa’s College, Maiiras, and 
completed the F.A. course of studies. 
He has a good knowledge of Telugu 
and Tamil and he manages his estate 
with great tact and ability. He is 
now only forty years of age and has a 
bright future before him. 
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THB PUNQANUR ESTATE 


Sciman Mabaraja Raja Sree Sagatur 
Immadi Sambasadasiva Chika Royal 
Yeaovanta Bahadur, the present Zamiu- 
dax ol the Punganur Estate, wan born of 


Company had established their supre* 
macy in India, and Colonel Munro 
had been left in charge of the portion of 
the country south of Madras. The 


grant of Panganor and Avnlapalli 
portion only of the present estate),^ 
which bad been taken from the Mada< 
napallee Poliagar.” He had remajileS 



an ancient aristocratic family. The 
ancestry of the House is available from 
the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when the Honourable the East India 


holder of the;estate prior to the advent 
of the Company, “ having been disposs- 
essed in 1U4’2 by the Sultan of Bijapur, 
visited Hyderabad and obtained a 
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in undisturbed possession of the coun- 
try, on payment of a Peishcush of 
6,000 Pagodas, till the reign of Auran- 
gazeb. Then the Poliagar was required 
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4o ^0 so both in cub and by way 
of maintainuig a bondred horsemen 
«nd 200 liMitmOn for the sake of bis 
iendal jk»d, whose senrioes might be 
caqolattioned in case of aggression from 
the neighboaring states. 

In 1713i the Nabob of Goddapab in* 
Oieased the tribute, and in 1747 the 
Boliagac claimed possession of the dis- 


greatly reduced and the military esta* 
blisbment kept by him was dismissed. 

In 1808, when the estate was leased 
for a term of three years, the collection 
of the large Peishcosh demanded of the 
Poliagar was found impracticable and 
the then CoUeotoi proposed a ryotwari 
settlement, which was sanctioned by the 
Court of Directors, and the Collector 


terms in respect of payment of Peisb- 
ousb, etc., with the title of Zamindar. 

The present Zamindar who is an 
enlightened prince has brought the 
affairs of the estate to a pre-eminently 
efficient condition, with the able co- 
operation of his Dewan Mr. E. Sitarama 
Bau, B.A.I B<Ii« The energetic Dewan 
spares no pains in attending to details. 



tricts of Saddam and Kandur as part of 
his former estates. These were restored 
to him with the farther increment of 
Peishcnsh. Bat daring the next twenty 
years the State frequently changed 
masters, and the amount of Peishcush 
varied till the time the estate was trans- 
ferred to the Company. In tho Com- 
pany’s regime, the Poliagar’s power was 


A view of the Punganur Palace. 

managed the estate on ryotwari system. 
But in 1825 when the Poliagar applied 
for the management of the estate by 
himself, he was allowed to do so, and 
to conduct the Jamabundi as well, 
issuing pattas under his own signature. 
He gradually gained power and became 
independent, and in 1861 was grant- 
ed a permanent sannad on the same 


bringing bis ripe experience to bear on 
them to ensure administrative effici- 
ency and progress of civic life. The 
Zamindar is an ardent lover of fine arts, 
and he was made a C.I.E. in recogni- 
tion of bis Honourable attachment to 
the British Government. The Pun- 
ganur House is always hospitable to its 
visitors. 


THE SETTUR ZAMINDARI 


Mr. V. T. S. Sevaga Pandya 
Thevar, Zamindar of Setter in the 
Bamnad District, has made several im- 
provements in bis estate after he took 
charge of the same. He has been keep- 
ing the tanks in proper repair, and has 
ensured the good irrigation of his estate. 
He had the estate surveyed and settled. 

liike his forefathers, he is a patron 
<fl the Tamil literature and enconrages 
scholars and poets. He is a patron of 
the Hindu High School of Sriviliiputtur 
and maintains a free Elementary School 
at* Setter. The Zamindar has been 


helping a number of poor students with 
money individually in addition to bis 
donations for some educational institu- 
tions. A proficient in music, he has a 
fine taste for it and patronises a num- 
ber of musicians. 

He maintains a free hospital at Setter 
known as the George V Coronation 
Hospital and two chattrams, one at 
Bettor and the other at Sriviliiputtur, 
where travellers are fed free. He feeds 
large numbers of poor people on all 
important occasions, like the birthday 
of the King-Emperor. 
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His affectionate interest in the wel- 
fare of his brother Zamindars is worthy 
of note. He became the Executor of the 
Perayur Estate under the ‘ will’ of the 
late Zamindar and be bMj by lus effi- 
cient management, relieved the estate '§ 
of its encumbrances. His cousin bro- I’ 
tber, the Zamindar of Alumalai, breath- 
ed his last leaving behind him three 
sons and a daughter. The Zamindar 
of Settur has been bringing up these 
children with an affectionate care 
worthy of his relationship and dignity. 

He is a member of the Bamnad 
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Sri V. T. S. Sevaga Paodya Thevar. Zamindar of Sattur, 


District Board and he takes a genuine 
interest in its proceeding'. 

An orthodox Hindu hy religion, he 
has considerably improved the temples 
in his Zamindari. He constructed a 


valuable car for the Kutnaraswami 
temple and performed Kumbhabhi* 
shekam. He performs the annual fes> 
tival of the Devadanam temple on a 
grand scale and daring this festival he 
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feeds large numbers of pilgrims and 
poor people irrespective of caste or 
creed. He is the host of a number of 
Zamindars and respectable citizens who 
visit the place on bis invitation. 
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THE ZAMOlHil OF OALIOIIT 


Muundknima Raiah, Zamorin 
Ra}idl of Calicut, is the nephew of 
the late ManaTikrama Bajah, Zamorin 
Bajab, who died in August, 1915. 
He was bom on the 30th of September, 
1846. On the death of . his uncle, be 
tnoceeded to the Sthanum and assnm> 

' ■■ ed charge of the estates. According 
^ to the arrangement made by bis pre- 
the Court of Wards assumed 
&e mabagement of the estates on the 
,|i4lit7th''of''September, 1915. In virtue of 
arrangement, Bri Manavikrama 
Bajah gets an allowance of Bs. 6,000/> 
per mensem. 

He is a great scholar in Sanskrit, 
and has made a special study of the 
science of Grammar and also Logic in 
that immortal classical language. The 
social head of one section of the Nair 
community by immemorial custom, 
he is of a very pious and religious 
temperament. He has little aptitude 
for political activity. This is rather 
his individual taste and in no way 
represents the general trend of the 
family. He is the head of the follow- 
ing three families consisting of about 
300 members in all and living at 
different centres: — 

(1) A family of about 110 members 
lives in the Mankavu palace, other- 
wise known as Padinhare Kovilakum. 

(2) Puthiakovilakum is the name of 
the palace of the second family and is 



situated at Tiruvannur. About 120 

members live here. The first and Sri M«-vlkrama Rajah. Z«n,orla of OsHcm. 

second familes stand within a distance Rajahs that ruled over Malabar for allowance of Es. 6,000/*to the Zamorin 
of one mile from each other within the about 400 years. This royal dynasty since the assumption of the manage- 
Municipal limits of Calicut. has ceased to be the ruling one for the meat of the properties by it. 

(3) Kizhekkekovilakum is the name last 120 years. Logan’s Malabar Manual The Zamorin maintains a Second 
of the palace of the third family and and Moore’s Malabar Law give a brief Grade College, now known as the 
is situated at Kotaikal about ten miles history of the Zamorin’s family. The Zamorin s College, Calicut, which was 
to the north-east of the Tirur Bailway whole family is strictly prohibited from atarted in the seventies. The manage- 
Station in Ernad Taluk. About eighty taking alcoholic stimulants of any kind, ment of the College also rests with the 
members put up here. The Zamorin enjoys a M:ilikbana of Court of Wards. Most of the members 

Sri Manavikrama Bajah is the Chief Bs. 72,000/- per annum. After the pay- of the Zamorin s family are well versed 
of the above-mentioned three branches, ment from this amount of tho different in Sanskrit. It may be mentioned 
each of which has its own separate and items to those persons who were here that the predecessor of our noble 
very extensive estates managed by its formerly known as the Zamorin’s vas* constituent published several books in 
senior bead and also its separate allow- sals, there remains a net balance of banskrit and in Malayalam. 
ance called Malikhana granted by the about Bs. 58,000. The Court of Wards In the order of precedence, the Z^o- 

Government. The whole family of the receives this amount in the first rm occupies the third place in the Gov- 
Zamorin represents the dynasty of instance, and then pays a monthly ernor’s levy in the whole Presidency. 


THE RAJAH OF OHIRAKKAL 


^ Udaya Vanna Rajah and his 
yoonger brother, Sri Rama Varma 
Rlaya Raja, come of a high class 


Eshatriya family, closely related to the 
ruling family of Travancore. In fact, a 
number of times the Travancore family 
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adopted members of this family, They 
enjoy the privilege of interdining with 
Brahmins. These two Houses are 
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the oldest aristocratic families in 
tha; W^|d, as BUted by Justice Moore. 
The Chirakkai and the Travancore 
Hoakes are respectively known as the 
IJoctbern and the Southern Kolatbiries. 

There is not much reliable material 
for tracing the history of this interesting 
HouMt but there are good references 
to it in the ancient books. The Chola, 
Pani^ya and Gbera were the three 
- {MtOinioent rulers, among whom Soutb- 
( <ni|i India was practically divided at 
one time, and the tracts of country 
their sway were also known by 
I '.i'ptese ' oames. Of these the Gherii was 
the ruler ol Malabar and the. adjoining 
territory on the West Coast. The 
Obera Emperors are referred to in 
several puranas. 

Purana Nanuru^ an important Tamil 
work by the poet Mudi Naga Kayar, 
contains poems in praise of a number 
of Chera rulers. The Chera Emperor, 
who was commemorated by the work, 
fed large numbers of people in the 
famous Mahabharata War; and he was 
consequently known to the ^'amilians 
as the Pernm-Chottu Udayan (or the 
great giver of rice). This charitable 
trait of the Cbera rulers still continues 
in the Chirakkai House, the Goddess 
of the family being Annapurna Amma 
(or the Goddess that gives rice). The 
Chirakkai family gives food to large 
numbers of Brahmins, way-farers and 
other poor people. The House extends 
its hospitality to the poor throughout 
the year. 

The date of Purana Nanuru is of 
interest to us. Eminent scholars of 
Tamil have opined that the date of the 


Paliyath Raman Valiya Achan, of 
Ghennamangalam, is the present bead 
of the wealthiest and most influential 
family in the Cochin State. The 
origin and early history of the Paliyam 
family is involved in obscurity. It how- 
ever came to prominence towards the 
close of the sixteenth century on the 
extinction of the family of the Ksha- 
triya Chief of Villarvattah, the last 
member of which, with the sanction of 
his suzerain— the Rajah of Cochin — 
bequeathed a part of his estates, 
powers and privileges to his Nayar 
(Budra) children, who belonged to the 
FaJiyam family. The members of this 
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author of the work (and that of its hero) 
was that of the Mahabharata Wat^i^self* 
The usually accepted date of the war is 
11 7G B.C. The Chera rulers were in 
prominence even at this early age of 
civilization. 

The residence of the Chirakkai 
Rajahs is five miles distaUt from Can. 
nanore and adjacent to the Baliapatsm 
river. The present Uajah took up the 
administration on the demise of Kerala 
Varina Rajah in 1911. The Rajah is 
a good Sanskrit scholar and be has a 
fair knowledge of English also. Kama 
Varma Elaya Rajah has a good com- 
mand of English and he has studied 
toe political and social questions of the 
day. This Elaya Rajah takes an active 
interest in the cause of Indian Home 
Rule, and he contributes articles on the 
political questions of tht day to news- 
papers, chiefly regarding the attitude of 
the Aristocrats of Southern India to the 
current political movements. 

Udaya Varma Rajah has been 
managing his estate ably and sympa- 
thetically. Though close upon fifty 
yeors of age, he is energetic and active 
in the discharge of his work. The 
Valia liajah and the Elaya Jtiajah 
are both of them simple and unostenta- 
tious in their habits and they are very 
popular. The head of this family is 
the religious head of the Hindus of 
North Malabar, and his decision on 
social questions is flnul even for 
Brahmins. 

The Rajah is acknowledged as the 
leader of the Muhammadan community 
also; and it has been the practice of 
the rulers of this House to invest the 


chief priest of the mosque at Balia- 
patam with the title of Kazi. 

Till the beginning of the last century 
the Chirakkai Rajahs were ruling the 
northern portion of Kerala or Malabar. 
In 1796 the British Government 
assumed charge of the territory, allow- 
ing the Rajahs political pension (styled 
Malikbana), which was settled as one- 
fifih of the total revenue of the territory. 
By this lime the country under their 
' rule was much smaller in extent than 
what it had been for centuries before. 

Ah described in the Kerala AfaAflf- 
myain the Kerala country was first 
ruled by the Northern and Southern 
Kolaihiri Houses together ; but in 
course of time the two Houses became 
independent of each other. The Chera 
Empire for a long time comprised what 
is now known as Malabar, the Coimba- 
tore District, and the neighbouring 
country with its capital at Karur, in 
Trichinopoly District. Later on it 
included only the territory between 
(Jokarnam and Cape Comorin, the 
southernmost point of the Peninsula. 
The territory gradually became still 
smaller in extent and was ruled by the 
two Kohithiri Houses together, as has 
been noticed already. After the divi- 
sion, the Northern Kolathiri House had 
its territory extending as far as the 
Klathur Turaseri river in the south, 
including the Laccadive and some 
other islands. 

The present representatives of this 
House hold enlightened views and are 
sympathetic to their tenants. They 
are happily preserving the good tradi- 
tions of the noble House. 


THE PALIYATH ACHAN 


family played a conspicuous part in the 
history of Cochin. 

Early in the seventeeiiiih century, 
the Paliyath Achan appears to have 
rendered meritorious services to the 
State, for we find the Rajah making him 
the Chief of the (south) Vaipin island 
in 1G22. with quasi-regal powers, and a 
few years later, the hereditary Prime 
Minister of the State. Not long after 
this appointment, in 1658, civil dissen- 
sions arose in Cochin owing to a succes- 
sion dispute between the two branches 
of the ruling family— the V’^etiath and the 
Mutha Tavazbi branches. The Portu- 
guese took up the cause of the former, 
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while the Paliyath Achan adhered to 
that of the latter, the legitimist branch. 
He was mainly instrumental in bring- 
ing over the Dutch from Ceylon to fight 
the Portuguese, whose power had for 
some time been on the decline. When 
the Dutch routed them from Cochin 
in 1633, and the succession was secured 
to the Mutha Tavazhi prince, the 
position of the Achan became so influ- 
ential in the Stale that the Dutch 
issued a proclamation, through their 
Admiral, to the Malabar Chiefs, to 
the effect that the Achan was under 
their special protection, and that they 
would take up arms against any one 
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witk him w hit offioett. 
lidoi&ir nMintaioed this eaviable 
tNiriiiaB' lor nearly a oentary and 
i| ^ntttor, during which the Aohan 
fbha a leading part in the internal 
of the Slate, and in 
' tile wart with the Zamorio and with 
Tiaeanccm. When, on the decline of 
§a» Dutch power, Haider became para- 
ih Oocbin, it was the Valiya 
[■pliiBfaan of the time who succeeded in 
:;i||itting very favourable terms from him 
Ifl^Vkhe State. With the death of this 
iiah ip 1799, however, the hereditary 
ietship of the family was abolish* 
Owing to a variety of causes. But 
after the State became feudatory to 
the British, his successor was again 
ai^inted Chief Minister for a short 
period. About this time, there was 
disaffection in Travancore and Cochin 
on account of the arrogance and want 
of conciliatory spirit, on the part of the 
Company’s Agent, Col. Macaulay; and 
the Ministers of the two States beaded 
a rebellion against the British power 
towards the close of 1808. It was bow> 
ever soon quelled, and the Aohan was de- 
ported to Madras as a political prisoner. 



The political power of the Paliyam 
family having thus ended, its subsequent 
history is uneventful. It has extensive 
landed estates not only in Cochin, but 
also in Travancore and British Malabar, 
and the members of the family are 
treated with great consideration and 
regard, by princes and people alike in 
these places, owing to their respectable 
descent, great wealth, simple habits 
of living, and widespread charities. 
The family is strictly orthodox, and 
spends a fourth of its income for the 
support of religious and charitable in- 
stitutions. The maintenance of about 
thirty temples in the several parts of 
the Estate, including the structural 
renovation of a few of them, the 
opening of feeding choultries, at Uhen- 
namangalam, Benares and other places, 
and the endowment of annual grants 
for most of the big temples on the West 
Coast are noteworthy. The grants 
from the Estate funds to thirteen Chris- 
tian churches, two Mosques and a 
Jewish Synagogue are indicative of the 
active support they give to other reli- 
gions. Further, the educational aspect 
of benevolence has not been lost sight 


of by the family, which mwotalna a 
Secondary School at Ohennamaogalfm> 
for which the present Achan ii con- 
structing a building of its own. HiS 
intention of raising the same to the 
status of a High School in the near 
future, and of opening an hospital 
at his headquarters, in the site al- 
ready acquired for the purpose, speaks 
well of his charitable bent of mind. 
The family seat is in Gbennamanga- 
lam on the Periyar River, about twenty 
miles to the north of Cochin town. It 
has also residential quarters in numer- 
ous other places in the State. All the 
male members bear the aristocratic 
title of Achan (meaning father) attach- 
ed to their names, while the title of 
the head of the family is "Valiya 
Achan ’’ or Senior Achan. 

The present bead of the family is 
fifty-eight years old, having been bom 
in April, 1861, and is a highly religious 
man like his forefathers. He succeed- 
ed to the Sthanum in May, 1915. He 
is the first English-knowing member 
in the family, and is a fair speaker 
and writer. 


THE PITHAPURAM ESTATE 


The ancient Zamindari of Fitha- 
pnram is comprised of 168 villages of 
the Godavari district, some of which 
are situated in the fertile tracts of the 
Godavari Delta. It extends over an area 
of about 400 square miles and yields 
an annual revenue of more than ten 
lakbs of rupees, of which a sum of Rs- 
2,64,818/- is paid to the Government 
as Peisbeush. The Estate has a popu- 
lation of 280,317, ninety-five per cent, 
of which consists of Hindus and the 
rest of Muhammadans and Christians. 
The Estate is divided into six Thanas, 
roughly corresponding to the Taluqs 
of the British administration, viz., 
Fithapnram, Bamalkot, Karapa, Malla- 
varam, Palivela and Kadiam. Pitba- 
puram is an ancient place of pilgrimage 
with its two famous temples dedicated 
to Lord Siva and Lord Vishnu, which 
is annually visited by thousands of 
pilgrims from Benares. The Rajah 
has a fine palace of seven floors at bis 
capital, Pitbapuram. 

One notable thing, that students of 
history are familiar with, regarding 


ancient Pitbapuram is that it was the 
capital of the Kingdom of Vengi, 
which played a not unimportant part 
in the history of Southern India about 
the end of the twelfth century, before 
it became the property of Gajspatbis 
of the north. The Kondaveeti Reddis 
were in charge of Pitbapuram when it 
belonged to the Saltans of Golconda. 
Gradually the surrounding tracto were 
annexed to the territory and the forts 
of Pitbapuram, Samalkot and Koru- 
konda were constructed. The territory 
was subjected to internal troubles when 
it was ruled by. the Ventapalli family 
(which belonged to the Kaniraa caste) ; 
and the Nawab of Golconda conse- 
quently gave a good portion of it to 
the Velama family, surnamed " Chitni- 
vidi,” which gave birth to the famous 
Rama Rayanimgaru, a distinguished 
ruler of the kingdom of Vengi. It is 
to this famous Prince that the present 
Rajah traces his ancestry. 

After coming to Pitbapuram this 
Chitnividi family did not enjoy un- 
mixed happiness and Singama Needu 
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was defeated in battle by Poosapati 
Madhava Varma. Tn this severe fight, 
every member of the family was but- 
chered in cold blood with the solitary 
exception of Singama Keedu’s pregnant 
wife. This lady was hospitably given 
shelter in the house of Vinjamuri 
Narasanna, a Brahmin gentleman who 
was attached to the noble family. Her 
son Anupotbama Needu, who was born 
to this lady in Vinjamuri Narasanna’s 
bouse, recovered his estate from 
Madhava Varma. Anupotbama Needu 
bad a number of sons, one of whom, 
Barvajna Singama Needu, owned the 
Jagbirs of Metnku and Eailasa. 
Another son of his made Velugodu, 
near Sri Bailam, bis headquarters ; and 
his descendants, later on known as j;: 
Vblugotivaru, became the rulers of the f 
Venkatagiri Sumastbanam. 

The Rao family were the rulers of 
tbe Vengi country, acknowledging 
the suzerainty of the Delhi Sirdars 
of Golconda. Tenugu Bayanimgoru, a 
member of this family, was made tbe 
Sirdar of the Rajabmundry Cirear; 
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aD(l he was succeeded by Krishna Bao, 
who after a long rule fell ill and retired 
to Samalkot. While seriously laid up 
with illness, Krishna Itao sent his 
brother Kangasayi Itao to interview 
the Moghul Viceroy at Golconda and 
explain matters to him in person. The 
Viceroy received Kangasayi Kao with 
all the usual formalities ; but having 
fallen out with the Viceroy at a game 
of chess, Kangasayi Jiao committed 
suicide. The Nawab was much moved 


the Pithapuram Estate and gave peace 
and plenty to its people. The temples 
and charitable institutions they con- 
structed are living monuments of their 
piety and love of the people. However 
peace was not ‘'unbroken. In 1554 the 
Moghul Vicemy fought with the 
members of t^e Pithapuram House at 
Tangammapeta and arrested some of 
them. Anan^ Gajapathi Maharaja, 
the roleir. of Vizianagrum, marched 
against ^e Pithapitram Zamindari 



Sri Raja Kavu Venkata Mablpati GanKudhara Kama Rao Bahadur, 
late Rajah of Pithapuram 


by the tragedy and gave to Chandra 
Bayanitngarti (the eldest brother of 
Krishna Bao and Kangasayi Kao) 
Oooanada, ' Palnadu and SelapaUa. 
Chandra Bayanimgarii made Pitha- 
puram his capital. 

All that we can gather about the 
succeeding ten generations of the 
members of this House is that they 
were capable, and sympathetic rulers, 
ever mindful of the interests of their 
aubjeotk. They extended the limits of 


when it was ruled by Knmara Mahipati 
Kayanimgaru. The three European 
nations that had established their 
factories and become the leading 
merchants of the country by this time 
were the Dutch, the English and the 
French. Each of these powers joined 
one of the two sides and furthered the 
disastrous war among the princes of 
the Northern Circars, who were there- 
by considerably weakened in power. 

Later on, Neeladri Kayanimgaru, of 
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tbe Bao family, was reoogniaedi by< ipifli 
Moghul Viceroy as tbe Bajah of BiUipir 
puram. Neeladri Bayanimgara dM 
leaving behind bim his minor sobk 
Venkata Surya Bao. Tbe Britisb Easfc 
India Company managed tbe Pitba!* 
puram Estate on behalf of tbe minor* 
Venkata Surya Bao died in 1850, 
ing behind bim four minor sons, oa 
whose behalf ^<he Company bad agaia > 
to manage tbe Estate. One of tbesfi ! 
four BODS was given in adoption td tlif s 
then Bnjah of Bobbili. 

Bajah Venkata Mahipati 0aibgl|h 
dhara Kama Bao Bahadur, the * 

of the four brothers, took charge nl ; 
tbe Estate on attaining bis majority in 
1861. The Company’s Government had 
managed the Estate economically and 
left the Bajah, at the time of handing 
over charge to bim, tour lakhs of rupees 
in cash and another three lakhs in 
Government Promissory Notes. Ganga- 
dbara Kama Kao Bahadur was during 
his time one of the most capable 
administrators among the Princes of 
Southern India, and a noted patron of 
letters. He helped the Government 
with tbe necessary men and money in 
the suppression of tbe Kampa Pithuri 
(rebellion) in 1879. When His late 
Majesty King-Emperor Edward VII 
visited this country as tbe Princes of 
Wales, in 1876, Gangadhara Kama Rao 
Bahadur was awarded a medal in recog- 
nition of bis loyalty. He was particularly 
famous in connection with bis charities, 
in appreciation of which the Govern- 
ment conferred on him the riohiy de- 
served title of Kajah in 1877. The next 
year he was nominated a member of the 
Madras Legislative Council. The Kajah 
spent about three lakhs of rupees on 
charities at Madras, Cocanada and 
Kajahmundry as also in bis own Estate. 
He was greatly esteemed by the people 
of all classes in his Estate and he died 
in 1890 leaving behind him the present 
Kajah, then a minor of five years of age. 

Kajah Kao Venkata Knmara Mabi- 
pati Surya Kao Bahadur, the present 
Kajah, was born in 1885; and during his 
minority the Estate was managed by the 
Court of Wards. The young Kajah was 
kept under able tutors for four years at 
Pithapuram and thereafter sent to the 
Newington School at Madras for the 
prosecution of bis studies. The diligent 
student that he was, he passed tbe 
Matriculation Examination of the 
Madras University at tbe age of seven- 
teen. 
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The Pithapuram Estate was handed 
over to the present Bajab in October, 
1906, when he reached the age of 
twenty^one. The services of Mr* 
U* Bama Rao, an efficient Deputy 
Oollector of the Madras Provincial Ser- 
vice, were lent to the Rajah. Later on 
Mr. Pappa Sitaramiah, another capable 
Deputy Oollector, succeeded Mr. Hama 
Bao as the Dewan of the Estate. On 
the reversion of Mr. Sitaramiah to the 
Government service, the late Mr. 
Mokkapati Subbarayudu, then the 
Assistant Dewan of the Estate, was 
made the Dewan. After faithful!3^ 
serving the Rajah Mr. Subbarayudu 
died prematurely in 1918. Mr. Koka 
Subbarao Naidu then rose to the 
position of Dewan, having been the 
Assistant Dewan during the time of 
his predecessor. He is closely follow, 
ing the footsteps of the late Dewan 
in the administration of the Estate, 
which has all along been carefully 
managed. 

The Rajah himself is a capable 
adminislraton who has personal touch 
with the several departments of his 
Estate. 

He is a renowned patron of letters, 
particularly of Telugu Literature ; 
and hence we have chosen to style 
him, in the article on Telugu Litera- 
ture in this Encyclopiedia, the modern 
Krishna Deva Kaya. The cause of 
education is the thing nearest to his 
heart; and if evidence were required to 
support this stateraeni, the Kajah 
Chellayamma Kao High School at 
Pithapuram (named after his aunt 
Sri Chellayamma Kao Garu), the 
Pithapur Kajah’s College at Cocanada 
and the Viresalingam High School at 
Bajahmundry, may be cited as three 
living monuments of the Rajah’s love of 
education. He has very substantially 
enriched the Pithapur Rajah’s College, 
Cocanada, for the cause of which his 
purse is always open. The High School 
at Pithapuram is owned and run by 
the Kajah. The College and the High 
School are respectively manned by 
Principal R. Venkataratnam Naidu 
and Headmaster Kuchi Narasimham 
Pantulu, both of whom are scholars of 
acknowledged abilities and education- 
ists of renown in Southern India. 

The Rajah has founded, in memory 
of bis famous father, an Orphanage at 
Cocanada for the emancipation of poor 


orphans; and constructed a grand 
building for the same at a cost of a 
lakh of rupees. The institution is 
named after his much lamented father. 
Orphans are brought up here with 
great care and love by .the Superinten- 
dent, Mr. V. P. Raju Naidu, B.A., who 
has dedicated his serviceifeto the institu- 
tion. The children are given sound 
secular and religious education and a 
successful beginning has already been 
made in the field of technical education. 

The Rnjah is a staunch Social Ke- 


the Mission Hospital known as the 
Betbesda Hospital at Pithapuram, the 
Rajah has constructed Women and 
Children’s Wards. During the Dus- 
serah season, the Rajah annually gives 
substantial presents to Vedic and 
Sanskirt scholars. He paid lis. 15,000/- 
to the South African Fund, one lakh 
of rupees to the Madras War Relief 
Fund and Ks. 10,000/- to the Indian 
(Imperial) War Relief Fund during the 
recent War. He constructed a choul- 
iry at Pithapuram for accommodating 



former; and in admiration of the work 
of the pioneer in the field of social 
reform in the Circars, he changed 
the name of the High School at 
Bajahmundry from the ‘ Hithakarini 
High School * to the ‘ Viresalingam 
High School.’ The Rajah contributed 
Rs. 50,000/- to this institution founded 
by the late Mr. Viresalingam Pantulu. 

Some other charities of the Rajah 
also deserve prominent mention. In 
the Cocanada Municipal Hospital and 


patients and their families treated at 
th(i Hospital ; and a ‘Coronation Bun- 
galow* for the use of travellers and 
distinguished guests of the Rajah. 

In 1919 he was elected a member of 
the Madras Legislative Council by the 
Zamindars of the Northern districts. 

The Estate has been thriving well 
in the hands of the Rajah, who has s 
bright future before him. He ii 
polished in his manners and courteoui 
to bis visitors. 
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Sri Rajah V. Vasudeva Rajah 
Valia Nambidi of Kolleagode comes 
of an ancient and renowned family of 
the chiefs of South Malabar, known as 
Venganad Rajahs, and is a prominent 
nobleman in South India. The edu- 
cation and the training he had received 
in his early years has been productive 
of good results in the management of 
bis estate. He took charge of his rich 
and resourceful Estate in his teens. 

^ The Kollengode House has always 
been known for its wide charities 
under its present distinguished head, 
which have expanded in such useful 
directions as education, medical re- 
lief, etc., in addition to the temples and 
charitable institutions maintained by 
the family for boarding and lodging 
travellers and pilgrims. The High 
School be has established educates 
many students free and the Primary 
Schools, he has opened for the benefit 
of children of the tenantry and neigh- 
bours, are attracting a large number of 
pupils* He has, besides, made over as 
a free gift, the necessary buildings for 
a hospital, and an in-patient ward which 
are maintained by the Taluq Board. 
The Palghat Agricultural Asisociation 
and the Malabar Jenini Sabha, which 
owe their existence to his exertions, 
receive their share of attention from 
him, in the capacity of President and 
Vice-President respectively. 

His keen interest in the revival of arts 
and industries of his district, such as 
weaving of fine grass mats, carpentry, 
and bell-metal works, deserves no small 
meed of praise, and with the advent of 
the Dindigul-Palghat railway line, in the 


THE KOLLENQODE ESTATE 

near future> a great indnstrial prosper* 
ity, is prognosticated. As an Hono- 
rary Visitor to tbe Agricultural College 
at Coimbatore, a member of tbe 
Madras Students’s Advisory Commit- 
tee, of tbe YictoriaTechnical Institute, 
of tbe Loyal League, and of tbe New- 
ington Advisory Board for the training 
and education of young Zamindars 
under the Court of Wards at Madras, 
the liajah has always been ready to 
place his time, service, influence and 
resources at tbe disposal of tbe public 
and the Government. 

The personal distinction of Rajah 
was conferred in him in 1901. From 
190() to 1912 he was a Member of the 
Legislative Council of Madras, for the 
flrettwo terms as a nominated member, 
and then as an elected member re- 
presenting the landholders of the 
Southern group, one of the largest 
electorates. In recognition of the 
valuable public services he had render- 
ed, be was made a C.I.E. in January, 
191C. He was a member of the 
Recruiting Board on the West Coast 
during the recent European war, and, 
in token of appreciation of his services 
in this connection was given a Re- 
cruiting badge on the Peace Cele- 
bration Day. His services to the War 
Loan received the high approbation of 
tbe Viceroy, who in 1917, granted to him 
a certificate. He is an Honorary Visitor 
to the Women’s College and a member 
of the Rajkumar College Council. 

The Rajah’s affability, winning man- 
ners, and genial disposition coupled with 
bis accessibility even to the peasant 
community of bis place, have rendered 


him very popular not only in bis own 
district, but throughout India, and have 
enabled him to widen gradually his citole 
of friends and acquaintances. He 
counts among them the successive Gkhr- 
ernors of this Presidency, from the; i 
time of Sir Arthur Havelock, and the 
Ruling Chiefs of premier States in 
Indian Empire. Tbe healthy 
which bis status in life has enabledjp|ii^^ 
to gain by such associations, has 
him bold bis own in all the private 
public functions. Tbe invitation helo f ^ 
out to him for the Delhi Durbar of 1903 
as a State guest, and the privilege of a 
special interview with their Imperial 
Majesties King George Y and Queen 
Mary when they visited India as 
Prince and Princess of Wales in 
1905, speak volumes of the high esteem 
in which be is held by the Indian 
Government. It is hoped that the 
honours \^^bich have been bestowed on 
the Rajah, for bis past services are only 
an earnest of the higher ones awaiting 
him in the near future. 

The family house and palaces at 
Kollengode, about twelve miles from 
Palghat, are located amidst a most 
enviable natural scenery surrounded by 
bills and forests, which will amply 
repay tourists and visitors, not to speak 
of the pastime for good sportsmen in 
tbe vast region of forests. The Rajah 
of Kollengode, who is still young, has 
many more years of active, useful, 
benefleient life before him, and it is 
hoped that he will set a noble example 
of unselfish devotion to public duty, to 
tbe other aristocratic landholders of 
tbe country. 


THE ZAMINDAR OF DEVAKOTTAH. 


^r. A. L. A. R. Arunachellam 
Ghettiar, Zamindar of Oevakuttah, 
Ramnad District, was born .58 years ago 
of a vary reipectable and distinguished 
Nafetokotta^'iObetti family. The ances- 
tors of this family, even four or live ge- 
nerations before him, had made an inti- 
mate acquaintance of the royal houses 
of Ramnad and Sivaganga by having 
extensive money dealings with tbe 
members thereof, and helping them in 
various other ways so as to continue 
the tie of friendship among its descend, 
ants. Prominent among them was the 


late Arunachellam Cbettiar, the grand- 
father of Mr. A. L. A. R. Arunachellam 
Cbettiar, who played a most conspicu- 
ous part in contributing to tbe prosper- 
ity and fame of tbe family, and furnished 
the groundwork for the princely bene- 
factions, characteristic of this reputed 
bouse. Both the royal houses grant- 
ed this distinguished scion very many 
fertile villages in their respective 
Zamindaries in return for his signal 
help from time to time, and tbe very 
intelligent and resourceful suggestions 
given by him towards the efficient 


administration of their territories. The 
enormous revenue from these villages 
was endowed to the temples of Sri 
Cbitbambara Vinayagar of Devakottah, 
and Mathoor lynootbi Eswara Temple, 
and tbe management thereof was vested 
in the late Arunachellam Cbettiar and 
his Sapindas, as well as their descend- 
ants from the time they were instituted. 
These properties have been developed 
to an enormous extent by tbe persevex- 
ance of this gentleman, who was also 
a trustee of tbe Mathoor Temple. The 
late Arunaohellam Cbettiar founded 
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tho famous Appar Ghattram» in the 
Bamnad District, for the accommoda- 
tion and boarding of weary travellers and 
pilgrims resorting to the holy shrine of 
Rameswaram in those days of bad 
oommunioations. The choultry, which 
was built at an enormous cost by him» 
was endowed with landed property 
worth about 8 lakhs, yielding an annual 
? eevenue of Bs. 12,000; and the whole 
19 spent in the maintenance of the 

II^Attram. 

late Arunachellam Chettiar was 

a ' leaset both permanent and 
i ^annualf of fertile villages in the Bamnad 
wnd Sivaganga Zamindaries by Banees 
Parvatha Patbni Nachiar and Kottama 
Nachiar. In return for the pecuniary 
help rendered by him to the Bamnad 
Zamindar in the matter of Kottamur 
sub-division Zarnindar's suit, a further 
grant of villages was made to Mr. 
Chettiar, which was soon followed by a 
similar grant by the Sivaganga Zamin- 
dar of some fertile villages in Padama- 
thur sub-division. 

After the demise of the late Aruna- 
ohellam Chettiar in the fifties of the 
nineteenth century, Mr, Bamaswami 
Chettiar, his son, and the father of 
Mr. A.L.A. B, Arunachellam Chettiar, 
though he was a minor of twelve, made 
himself fully conversant with the affairs 
of the estate and business of the family. 
He inherited his father’s business cap- 
abilities, which stood him in good stead 
in the management of the extensive pro- 
perties left to him. At. that time large 
amounts were due from the Bamnad 
Zamindary ; and the late Mr. Bama- 
swami had the knack of obtaining a few 
more of theZamin villages as a tangible 
security towards the loan amount, when 
Bajah Muthu Bamalinga Setbupatbi 
Was at the helm of affairs. Devakottah 
and other villages were taken on lease 
for twenty years in continuation of the 
previous arrangements, consequent on 
the help rendered to the Bajah in 
connection with the Minnantbi suit. 
The debt due to the Chettiar’s family 
by the Bamnad Samasthanam was si;!)- 
sequently liquidated, on the assumption 
of the estate by the Court of Wards. 
But, when the late Bajah Bhaskara 
Bethupatbi assumed the reins of govern- 
ment fifteen years later, there was a 
farther extension of lease, for fifty 
years, of Devakottah and other villages. 
The late Setbupatbi was helped in his 
tarn by Mr. Bamaswami in the litiga- 


tion between him and Rajah Dinakora 
Sethupathi. In recognition of bis 
valuable help, chiefly in getting the 
trusteeship of the Barnes waram Devas- 
thanam, Devakottah and some other 
villages were constituted a sub-division, 
and Bamaswami Chettiar was handed 
over the charge of the country, under 
a registered deed approved by the 
Government, and with the responsi- 
bility of paying the Peisheush of the 
portion occupied by him direct to the 
Government. Subsequently’ Kannan- 
gudi Taiuq, consisting of 140 villages, 
was taken on permanent lease by 
Bamaswami Chettiar, who later on 
became the lessee of the whole of the 
Bamnad Samasthanam for some years. 

The late Bamaswami Chettiar’s 
activities in the Sivaganga Zamindary, 
latterly, were no less remarkable, and 
his help to Rajah Dorasinga Thevar, 
in co-operation with the Madura 
Sheristadar Venkataswami Naick, was 
recompensed in a fitting manner by 
the grant of several villages on per- 
manent lease. The lease property 
included the holy shrine of Sree 
Kaliyarcoil Devasthanam, with all 
the rights and incidents of the owner. 
The villages which were then yielding 
an income of Its. 9,000/- were improved, 
regardless of expenditure, and have 
been made to yield an annual income 
of Bs. 30.000. Besides, Someswara 
Temple, Kaleeswara Temple, Soun- 
daranayaki Temple, and Swarnavalli 
Temple, which bad been in a much 
neglected state, both architecturally 
and in divine service, were thoroughly 
overhauled and rebuilt at the enormous 
cost of twelve lakbs^ The lease as 
regards the sacred shrine of Kaliyarcoil 
was further extended byt hirteen years 
during the subsistency of the previous 
arrangement ; and with his indefatig- 
able energy, and intelligence he opened 
out streets round the temple, and laid 
out roads at a cost of Bs. 50,000/- 
besides making a huge car for the 
deity. He founded also Big, Yajur, 
and Sama Veda Patbasalas, Thevaram 
and Tbiruvaebakam schools and four 
cow-sheds and numerous flower gardens 
for the use of the temple. An annual 
expenditure of Bs. 50,000/- was in- 
curred in regard to the maintenance 
of these institutions at the brilliant 
function of Kumbhabbisbekam, which 
was conducted by him on a magnifi- 
cent scale. He was for some time the 
Honorary Manager of Sri Meenakshi 
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Temple at Madura, and was intimately 
known to Dr. S. Subrabmania Aiyar, 
and the late Sir V. Bashyam Aiyan- 
gar. 

The title of Zamindar was confer- 
red by the Government of Madras ten 
years ago on Mr. A. L. A, B. Aruna- 
chellam Chettiar, and his name has 
been included in the list of Foliagars 
in the Presidency, exempt from the 
operation of the Arms Act, as regards 
the licenses for use of firearms. 
The Appar Pillayar Temple was 
thoroughly renovated by the Za- 
mindar, many houses were built and 
given free to Brahmins, and arrange- 
ments made for conducting festivals 
annually on a grand scale. The 
temple has been endowed with two 
villages for it*} upkeep, and its 
Kumbhabhisbekam was also celebrat- 
ed by Mr. Chettiar. In the shrine at 
Kaliyarcoil a very picturesque stone 
Maniapam, with beautiful turrets on 
four sides, has been built up very 
recently by the Zamindar at a cost of 
over a lakh of rupees, in the middle of 
the tank ; and two villages have been 
endowed, from the revenue of which 
festivals are conducted annually. A 
Vedanta Matam, a Siddhanta Matam, 
Yatheeswara Matams and several other 
useful institutions have also been open- 
ed in palatial buildings, constructed 
by the joint cflbrts of Mr. A. L. A. B. 
Arunachellam Chettiar and bis friends 
of his own community. 

Mr. A- L. A, K. Arunachellam Chet- 
tiar was for some time the Manager of 
the Madura temple, like bis father, and 
was a Trustee of the Bameswarara 
Devasthanam for nearly twelve years.. 
Pie is at present one of the members of 
the Committee of the latter, and his 
connection as such (which has been 
made hereditary in his family) has 
been of material advantage to the holy 
shrine, as some of the dilapidated 
parts are still being renovated, regard- 
less of cost, which has already reached 
the magnificent sum of 12 lakhs of 
rupees. 

Of the Zamindar's public benefac- 
tions, which are varied and numerous, 
his endowment of a Ward in his name 
in the Madura Municipal Hospital, his 
timely help to the funds of the Madnra 
College, bis magnanimous subscription 
to the American Mission Hospital at 
Madura, his maintenance of a Girls’ 
School at Devakottah, and his annual 
contribution of Bs. 250/- for the 
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upkeep of a Veterinary Hospital there 
in addition to the gift of substantial 
buildings with equipments, deserve 
prominent mention. He was for a 
' long time a member of the Madura 
District Board and the Bamnad Taluq 
Board, and the President of the 
Nattnkkottai Association at Madras, 
and a member of the Civil Supplies 
Committee. He has also contributed 
largely to the Hospital-ship “ Madras,” 
to the War Fund and the War Loan. 
He is the Secretary of the Kallai 
Yarn Mills (in Malabar) and the 
Coimbatore Yarn Mills, which are in 
a thriving condition. The family has 
banking business in Rangoon, Madras 
and Colombo ; and the firm of Rama- 
Hwami & Co., located in Second Line 
Beach, Madras, is dealing extensively 


in piece-goods, directly importing them 
from Manchester. The investment in 
these two lines of business comes to 
nearly a crore of rupees. 

Mr. Arunachellam Chettiar is a 
staunch Saivite, and a very pious man. 
He has made the great shrine of Kaliyar- 
coil his home in these days, and 
spends his time in religious study and 
‘ Vedanta discourses. He is a great 
patron of learning and letters, and an 
expert in mnsic, being proficient in 
Veena. As an ardent lover of Tamil 
language and literature, be gave the 
princely donation of Bs. 9,000/- to the 
Madura Tamil Sangara, when it was 
founded by the late Mr. Panduthorai 
Thevar. He is handsomely rewarding 
musicians and pandits according to 
their deserts, during the celebration of 


festivals at Ealiyarcoil and elsewheM-. 

He is the proprietor of Devakottah^ 
Karaikudi and Kandanur Unions, which 
are the strongholds of the Nattokkottal 
Cbetti community, and is held in great 
esteem and regard not only by hia 
own class of people but by the people 
of the Southern Districts in generaU 
The Zamindar enjoys the privilege 
of being exempted from payment ol 
fees for erection of pandals within thtf : >r 
Devakottab Union limits, by the Taloq* ' 
Board of Bamnad. He has also madtrill 
a present of a valuable site for the oOn-/' ‘ 
struction of the Union Office an4 
Edward Garden at Devakottab and hia 
opened out the road from, Devakottab 
to Kandadevi, which is Iteing main- 
tained by himself. 


THE KAVALAPPARA MUPIL NAIR 


Mr. Mupil Nair is a prominent 
citizen of Malabar, and soon after he 
took charge of his vast Estate, he 
evinced interest in all matters affecting 
it, as also the district affairs in general. 
The Home Farm, which was opened 
by the Court of Wards, was .under his 
charge, during which time it worked 
satisfactorily. He did much for the 
improvement of communications, dur- 
ing his tenure as a District and Taluq 
Board Member. 

He sat fur two terms in the Madras 
Legislative Council as the elected 
member of the Landholders for Mala- 


bar and South Canara, having been 
returned on the two occasions by an 
overwhelming majority. He merited 
the selection for the place, and richly 
deserved the confidence reposed in him 
by his constitnonts. 

He was an alumnus of the Newington 
Institute, and since 1914, has been 
a member of the Advisory Committee 
thereof. He paid a liberal donation 
towards raising it to the status of Baj- 
kumar College, and continues to take 
a keen interest in its development, as 
a member of the Executive Committee 
of the same. 


He is one of the Directors of the 
Kerala Ayurveda Samajum which has 
opened an hospital at Shoranur near 
his Kottaram, and in which he takes a 
keen interest. 

On the outbreak of the late Euro- 
pean War be offered his personal 
services, and made large contributions 
to the War Funds and War Loans, in 
addition to his regular remittance to 
the Hospital-ship “ Madras”. He was 
made an Honorary Second Lieutenant 
in February 1918 and has since under- 
gone the usual military training. 


THE MANNARQHAT MUPIL NAIR 


In the olden times the duty assigned 
to the ancestors of the present Mannar- 
gbat Mupil Nair, Moolam Tirunal, 
under the Walnvanad Bajah, was to 
safegoard his interests and to prevent 
any ontside aggression, especially from 
Mysoce through forests. They had 
under their control 50,000 troops for the 
protection of their ruling sovereign, 
who were maintained from out of the 
revenue accruing from the rich and 
fertile Attspady valley and other lands 
given to them. These extensive landed 


properties have passed into the posses- 
sion of the present Mupil Nair, and he 
now enjo 5'8 them. He is even now 
held in high esteem, by his sovereign — 
the Waluvanad Bajab. 

Mr. Mannargbat Mupil Nair, Moo- 
lam Tirunal, was born in 1866 of a 
high aristocratic family of Malabar. 
He is not a feudal chieftain of the 
mediaeval period, but a gentleman well 
imbued with the spirit of modern 
times. His association with the 
Malabar Jenmi Sabha as its Vice- 


President, and as the Editor of the 
Journal ” Jenmi” conducted under 
its auspices, his profound scholarship 
in Sanskrit, and his knowledge of 
English, Indian Music, Medicine, Astro- 
logy and other sciences, have already 
made him very popular and prominent 
among his countrymen. He is a 
staunch Congressman, and was the 
Malabar representative for the Indian 
National Congress held at Bombay. 
He is deeply loyal to the British 
Government. 
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THB CRANQANORE PRINOlPALITV 


Oranganore (Vernacular, Kodun- 
gallur), the Mouziris of the Eomans 
and the Muchiri of ancient Tamil 
Literature, lies between 10^* 10' and 
10® 15' N. latitude and 70*^ 12' and 
76® 17' E. longitude. It has an area of 
17J sq. miles and a population num- 
bering 29,140 (14,710 males and 1 1,430 


females). It is thus a very densely 
populated tract, the average density 
being 1,6G5 per sq. mile. 

Cranganore is in fact a principality 
subordinate to Cochin, and not one of 
its Taluks. It is financially autonomous, 
but in all other respects it is adminis- 
tered as an integral part of the State. 
It pays a tribute of Rs. 6,900/- to Cochin. 
Crapganore has its own Chief, who is 


a Kshatriya by caste and who gets a 
fixed allowance from the Granganore 
treasury for his own maintenance and 
that of the members of his family. 
The origin of this family is lost in the 
mist of antiquity* Its dynastic name 
is ‘ Padinjaredatli Bwarapam'. The 

members of this family perform the 

* 1 


‘ Tali ’ marriage and act the part of the 
father in the Zaraorin’s family. The 
Chief appears to have been feudatory 
sometimes to Cochin and at other 
times to the Zamorin. At the time 
the Portuguese arrived in Cochin, 
Cranganore was under the Zamorin ; 
but before the advent of the Dutch it 
appears to have passed over to Cochin. 
During the greater part of the Dutch 
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period it was under the protection of 
the Netherlands East India Company. 
Haidar treated it as a feudatory of 
Cochin, and levied tribute from it 
through the latter ; consequently the 
Malabar Joint Commissioners adjudged 
it to be feudatory to Cochin in 1792, 
and it has remained so ever since.” 

Rajah Rama Varman Goda Varman, 
Padmjjiredath Swarupam, Valia Rajah 
of Kodungallur, Cranganore, was born 
in 1844 and is the first of the present 
line of Cranganore Chiefs. Prom the 
traditional ac(^oiints of the origin of the . 
(Cranganore (Chiefs we learn that the 
place was given by Cheraman Pcrufnal 
to Padinjaredatli Bhattathiri, who mar- 
ried a lady of Iriir Swarupam and 
had a daughter who was married to 
Edapalli Jtajah, thc^ owner of the Kali 
Temple. Tludr eldest male issue at. 
last got Cranganore from his grand- 
father and the temple from bis father. 
Thus he hccanie th(» Rajah of the prin- 
cipality, the first of the present line. 

Rajah Rama Varman is the son of 
Narayana Nambudri, a great Sanskrit 
Vaiyakarani, and nephew of the laic 
Rama Varman, Valia Rajah of Kodun- 
gallur. lie inherited the principality by 
the Marumakkatbayam law of inherit- 
ance. He began his study of Sanskrit 
under his father, Narayana Nambudri, 
in his sixth year and prosecuted it for 
about lo years, till he studied all the 
Puranas. Having been a sickly boy, be 
used merely to listen to other students 
studying the Tarka, Vyakarana and 
Jyotish Shastra, in which also he has 
a fair knowledge. 

Some other members of the family 
are good.Sanskrit scholars. His young- 
er brother, Kochunni Thamburan, is a 
renowned astrologer, also proficient in* 
Vasthu Shastra. Another brother of 
his, Oheriya Kochunni Thamburan, 
is a well-known Malayali poet. Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Bhattan Goda Varma 
Rajah, nephew of the present Valia 
Rajah, is a pandit in Tarka, Vedanta^ 
Vyakarana and Mimarasa Shastras, 
His direct nephew, the late Mr, Kunji 
Kuthan Thamburan, enriched the 
Malayalam literature by his translation 
of the Mahabarata from Sanskrit, be- 
sides being the author of several other 
Granthas. The Valia Rajah is an 
orthodox and highly religious gentleman 
of real culture. 



StI Rama Varman Goda Varman, Valia Rajah of Cranganore. 
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Mr. G. Raghava Rao Paatulu, 
B.A., B.L., was born on 9th May, 1862, 
at Parlakimedi of reapectable parents, 
fie received hia early education in the 
Berhampore Second Grade College and 
took his degrees of B.A., and B.L., in 
Madras. He joined the Berhampore 
Bar in 1886. He has been commanding 
a very lucrative practice and is now the 
leader of the Bar in the Ganjam Dis- 
trict. He acted thrice as a District 


took epaoial interest in matten relating 
to female ’ edhcation, agriculture and 
irrigation. He went to England in 
1911, to attend the Coronation at the 
instance of the Madras Government; 
and had the hononr of being invited 
to attend the Coronation of their 
Majesties King George V and Queen 
Mary. 

He presided at the Vizagapatara 
District Conference in 1909, and was 


Mr. Baghava Eao’s activities is 
political and social fields are sA 
able and hia liberality in the inipippi 
of bis countrymen is acknowledged iaip 
aU hands. 

Rao Bahadur A, Panauraoia 
Patro, B.A., B.L., is a leading mem- 
ber of the Berhampore Bar and a 
noted public man of the Northern Cir- 
cars. As a lawyer be has been very 
successful ; and he bas been in the 



G. Ragtiava Rao, B.A., B.L. A. P. Patro, B.A., B.L. 


ICttOBiff hat chose finally to continue as the Chairman of the Reception Com- forefront of the District Bar for over a 
S Ipgal' praciiitioner. mittee of the Madras Provincial Con- decade. He takes a keen interest in 

He was the Chairman of the Bee- ference held at Berhampore in the same political and social movements. As a 
hampore Municipality for six years and year. He presided over the District politician he may be classed as an 
served on the District and Taluq Conference held at Narsapur in 1911 ardent Moderate. He played an active 
Boards for a long time. He was the and also at the Nellore District pa^rt in the Moderate Conference held 
first elected member of the Legislative Conference in December, 1913. at Calcutta in December, 1919. 

Ooanctl on behalf of the Boards and He is a staunch social reformer and The study of social and economic 
Ifanicipalities in the Ganjatu and has built at his own coat a fine strong questions is bis hobby. His lectures and 
yiiagapatam group, after the Minto- building at Berhampore for locating contributions on social questions and 
Morley scheme of Reforms was intro- the Indian Ladies’s Club, which is next particularly on the social and econo* 
4aoed l and he served the full term. He to his residence. mio conditions of Indian villages ai 
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compared with those of other civilized 
^x^trieSi are very valuable to the 
jitijNnt of politics and sociology. While 
^ England and in his tour through the 
|ui^pean continent he studied the 
i^estern Social Service institutions, and 
m has been working for the last six 
rears and more for the establishment 
>t such institutions in this country. 
U a social worker his views and ex- 
lorience are of great value to the coun- 
ty at this juncture; and he deserves 
be love and esteem of all lovers of India 
or his social work. 

His activities as a member of the 
Municipal Council and as a member 
of the District and Taluq Boards are 
marked by his individuality and bis 
love for the poor citizen and the poor 
ryot. Though he is past forty he is still 
strong and healthy and has many more 
years of active public life b(jfore him. 
He is the active Chairman of the 
Berbampore Municipality. The (io- 
verninent several years ago conferred on 
him the title of Kao 8aheb. He was 
made a Kao l^ahadur in tlie New Year 
Honours of 1920. 

Mr. Nyayapati Ratnanujaswami, 
B.AMB.L.,High Court Vakil, Berhaiu- 
pore, who was l)orn in September 1B05, 
belongs to a respectable family. He 
was an alumnus of the local Kallikota 
College till 1883, and look his B.A. 
Degree from the Presidency College, 



N. Ratnanujaswami, B.A., B.L. 


Madras, in 1880. Two years later, he 
graduated in law, and started in life as 
a Vakil in his native town. He was 
enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court in 1907. 

During 1911, he went on a tirip to 


England to witness the festivities in 
connection with the Coronation of 
Emperor George V, when he had the 
privilege of making the acquaintance 
of the late Mr. W. T, Stead of the 
lieview of lie views, and the honour 
of attending the deliberations of the 
Pariiaiuent. 

Ho is a gentleman of literary tastes 
and pursuits, and his publications 
deserve to be read widely for the far- 
reaching manner in which be has dealt 
with the present-day problems. He has, 
besides, been the President of Literary 
Associations started for the development 
of Telugu Literature. His article on 

Who is a Hindu in this Encyclopie- 
dia reveals his powers of analytical 
thinking and his grasp of details, lie 
wields a good pen. 

Mr. V. Jogiah Pantulu, First 
Grade J’leader, Berhampon', com- 
inanris good practic(i at the local Bar, 
counting among his clientele .s(?veral 
Zainindars of the (ianjam District and 
the Bengfti-Nagpur Kailway Company. 
He has been the Government Pleader 
and Public Prosecutor of the District 
for the last hve years. 

His father, the late Giriraju l^intulu, 
was a merchant of (’ bin tala pal li in the 
Godavari District; and young Jogiali 
was given in adoption to his patc^rnal 
uncle, Narasiah Pantulu. Mr. Narasiah 
Pantulu wa.s a Merchant and J)uhash 
of a number of European linns and for 
some time Dewan of the Mandasa 
J<]state. Mr. Jogiah Pantulu was edn* 
cated in the Native College, Berhaiu- 
pore, and passed his E.A, examination 
in 1888. 

Having passed the First Grade 
Pleadership examination in 1894, he 
joined the Berhampore Bar, as a junior 
of his father-in-law, the late Digumar- 
ty Venkataramiah Pantulu, v/ho was 
then the leader of the Bar, as also the 
Government Pleader and Public Pro- 
secutor. lie soon push( d his way ijj) 
in the profession ; and for over twtdve 
years he has boon a lead(‘r of the Bar. 
In ]89(>, Mr. Jogiah Pantulu passed the 
Language Branches of the IhA. Degree 
examination. 

BVoin his younger days, he has been 
a familiar figure in the Congress 
circles and an ardent worker in th(3 
cause of the Congress. He sjipke 
in a number of Congresses and Oife* 
ferences on such important subjects 
as the agricultural conditions of 
India, the Land Kevenue policy, the 
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Decentralization Committee’s Report, 
elementary education, military expen- 
diture and the separation of Judipiotl. 
and Executive functions. He was the 
only gentleman from the Madras. 
Presidency that attended the, Conven- 
tion Congress h(dd at Allahabad; jn 





\ , V. Jof^lah Pantulu, 

April 1908. He wos n numiher of the 
AlUJndia (Congress Committee for ten 
years from J907, look a leading 
part in organizing the Ganjain Distri^rl 
Association and the sixteenth session 
of th(‘ Madras Provincial Conh^renct^ 
held at Berliamport^ in 1909. He was 
the l^resident of the Ganjam District 
Association and Secretary of the Pro- 
vincial Conference. He is an ardent 
worker in the cause of political and 
social nd'onn. 

He was tlie Chairman of the Koeep- 
tion Committee of the eli5V(3nth Madras 
Provincial Social Conference, which 
was held at Berhampore in 1909. He 
presided over the first Vizfigapataui 
Ih'strict Industrial Conference held at 
Vizianagrum in 1911. He has been a 
member of the Berhampore Municipal 
Council for last nine years ; and his 
activities in this capacity and as a 
member of the District and Taluk 
Boards are noteworthy. His zealous 
work, as a member and as Vice- 
President of the Kallikota College 
Committee of Berhampons shows his 
keen interest in the cau.se of education. 
His varied activities as a public man, 
even at this comparatively advanced 
age of fifty, are really commendable. 

His eldest son. Mr. V, V. Giri, is a 
Barrister-at-law practising at Berham- 
pore. 
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P. Venkateswarlu Pantulu. 


Mr. Pothapragflda Venkateswarlu 
Pantulu, First Grade Pleader, Berbam- 
pore, was born at A ska in the year 
18()K, and is the eldest son of the late 
P. Lakshminarasimba Kao Pantulu, 
the (hen Bub-Magistrate of that place. 
After finishing his early education at 
Berhampore, he prosecuted his College 
course at Bajahmundry. While there 
he lost his father in 1887, which neces- 
sitated his giving up bis studies to take 
charge of the estate in his eighteenth 
year- 

Mr. P. Venkateswarlu Pantulu, after 
passing the First Grade Pleadership 
examination in 1894, set up his practice 
at Berhampore and was helped a good 
deal in the profession by Mr. M.V. Chala- 
patby Kao Pantulu, a leading member of 
the Bar. This enabled him to make a 
name in the District Bar within five 
years after his start in the profession. 

He was for two terms the Chairnian 
of the Berhampore Municipal Council 
f-ince 1912 ; and his continuance in the 
elt'icc for a long period has been pro- 
ductive of tangible improvements in the 
Municipal affairs in various directions. 
He is a member of the District Board, 
besides being a publicist of varied 
activities. He is an ardent student of 
Hindu Philosophy. 


Mr. M. Rangamdlui 
Chariar, B.A., LL.B., 

High Court Vakil, Berbam- 
pore, is a son of Mr. 
Madabbushi Bwetadrinadba 
Ghana Byama Chariar of 
Chicacole, Proprietor of 
Talassmudram. 

He was educated at Bajah- 
niundry and took bis B.A. 
Degree in 1910. He passed 
the LL.B. examination of 
Bombay in 1912, and set 
up bis practice at Berbam- 
pore. Borne researches in 
Political Economy stand to 
bis credit and he has 
evinced a deep' and abiding 
interest in the social, po- 
litical and religious pro- 
blems of tbe day. 

Mr. M. Ranganadha 
Chariar has worked for the 
elevation of the Depressed 
Classes and has been trying 
to improve the methods 
of Local Self-Government. 
He is an ardent advocate of 
tbe cause of social reform. 



M. RaoKsaadha Chariar, B.A., LL.B, 


He is now the District Munsiff of 
Tanukn. 

Rao Bahadur Pakala Gopala Row 
Patrudu, B.A., >yas born at Berham- 
pore in 1854. He is the son of Mr. 
Pakala Balakristna Patrudu. He had 
bis school education in the Zillah School, 
Berhampore. He studied for the B.A. 
in the Presidency College, Madras, and 
took the Degree in 1877. Later on he 
passed the Government Civil, Criminal 
and Revenue Special Test examina- 
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tions. He obtained also a First Grade 
Pleader’s Sannad, which has enabled 
him to practise in tbe Court of the 
District Judge of Ganjam at Berham- 
pore; and he has the reputation of 
having been a successful and popular 
Vakil. In tbe eighties, he waa ah 
elected member of tbe Berhampore 
Municipality for some lime; and sub-: 



P. Gopala Row Patrudu, B.A. 


Municipality. During his Chairman- 
ship he improved tbe water-supply 
system of the place. 

In recognition of his meritorious 
services to the Municipality and the 
public, he was granted by the Govern- 
ment of India the title of Bao 
Bahadur in tbe year 1801. Later on, 
he retired from bis legal practice. He 
is now a prominent landholder of the 
District. He has made a contribution 
of Bs. 2,000/- to the Kallikota College, 
Berhampore. One of the Kallikota 
College Hostel rooms to-day bears his 
name. 

Mr. Gopala Bow Patrudu comes of 
a respectable Naidu family, which 
originally inhabited tbe Southern 
Telugu country. One of his fore- 
fathers was the Dewan of Tekkaii ; and 
therefore the members of the family 
are called Patrudus, a term meaning 
Dewans. His father had the reputa- 
tion of having been tbe Manager under 
the Agent to the Governor, popularly 
known as the Agency Manager. 

He takes a keen interest in the 
improved methods of agriculture and 
supervises the cultivation of bis lands, 
himself. 

In 1913 he obtained a gold medal 
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«od in 1914 the first prize for ' Single 
Needling’ from the President of the 
Ganjam Agricalture Association, in 
addition to other prizes at the Cattle 
Shows. The ryots of Ganjam have an 
illastrions example in Mr. Fatrudu, 
and he is worthy of their emulation. 

Rao Bahadur K. Ganapati Aiyar, 
B.A.M L.T., Principal, Kallikota 
Oollege, Berhampore, was born of a 
Cespaotable middle class family of the 
Tanjore District in 1862. He received 
bis early education in the village 
Primary School, and the Middle School 
at Eavisthalam. He studied in the 
Eumbakonam Government College 
under the guidance of Messrs. Porter 
and Gopala Bow, the famous educa- 
tionists of Southern India. 

He was admitted to the B.A. 
Degree in 1883, having passed the 
examination in Second Class. He had 
passed his F.A Examination in First 
Class. He had thus a bright scholas- 
tic career. 

He started life as an Assistant Master 
in the Caldwell College, Tuticorin, in 
1883 and stayed there for two years. 
For the next three years he was the 
First Assistant in the Pasumalai 
College, Madura. 



K. Ganapati Aiyar, B.A., L.T . 


Having passed the First Grade Plea- 
der’s examination, be practised as a 
lawyer at Madura from 1889 to 1891. 
In the legal profession be had the 
co-operation and help of bis father- 
in-law, the late 8. Bundaram Aiyar. 
Though his work was encouraging and 
bis prospects bright, be gave up the 
Idgal profession, his tastes being bent 
on the educational profession. 


He joined the Kallikota College, 
Berhampore, then known as the Native 
College, in June, 1891, as the First 
Assistant; and took the L.T. Degree 
in 1893. He was made Principal of 
the institution in 1893, when the Col- 
lege was in an unsatisfactory condition, 
one of the Inspectors having recom- 
mended its abolition. In a few years 
Mr. Ganapati Aiyar so far improved bis 
institution that the Inspectors, who ex- 
amined it, highly appreciated its work. 

The Bajah of Kallikota, After whom 
the College was named, endowed it with 
a lakh of rupees ; and the buildings of 
the institution have been considerably 
added to. Mr. Ganapati Aiyar’s interest 
in the College and his enthusiasm in 
its cause are praiseworthy. He organ- 
ized a Provident Fund for the benefit 
of the members of its staff. 

In 1910, he was elected by the 
Begistered Graduates a Fellow of the 
Madras University. In this capacity 
he worked hard in order to make the 
University more liberal and sympa- 
thetic to the aspirations of the Indian 
youth. In 1912, be was appointed 
a non-official member of the Board 
for the award of Secondary School 
Leaving Certificates. He has been 
a Municipal Councillor ever since his 
first nomination in 1914. He is one 
of our very respected educationists of 
the Northern Districts, with ripe ex- 
perience, unbounded enthusiasm and 
high educational ideals. 

Mr. Pullela Venkata Ramanayya 
Pantulu, son of Mr. Sitaramayya Pan- 
tulu, Inamdar, Ichapur, Ganjam Dis- 
trict, was born there in 1877. This 
Pullela family migrated there from 
what was then called the Bajabmnn- 
dry Zillah about two hundred years 
ago. His father, who died in 1897, 
was a big Ijaradar, under the Bajah uf 
Chikati. He had various other sources 
of income such as toll-gate contracts, 
abkari contracts, and banking. He 
earned landed properties in about 
twenty-five villages in the District, 
bearing Government assessment of 
about Bs. 700/- per annum. 

Mr. Venkata Bamanayya Pantulu 
takes much interest in the public activi- 
ties of his district. He rendered valu- 
able services in connection with the 
Census operations of 1911, which were 
warmly appreciated by the Government. 

His father started a home for feeding 
all travellers irrespective of caste or 


creed, and he was able to closely 
superintend the institution by living 
in the promises it.self. Mr. Venkata 



P. Venkata Ramanayya. 


Bamanayya Pantulu does likewise in 
deference to his father’s wishels. 

He enjoys much leisure, which he 
profitably spends in interesting himself 
in local aud agricultural organizations. 

Mr. M. Gangaraju Pantulu, Pro- 
prietor, Berhampore, Ganjam District, 
the eldest son of the late Mr. Cbalapathi 
Row Pantulu, was born in the year 
1884, at Berhampore. He received 
his education in the Kollikota College, 
Berhampore. After his fatherls death, 
he took over the charge of his estate 
consisting uf seven villages in the 
Ganjam District, bearing an annual 
assessment of Bs. 1,600/- payable to 
the Government. From the very begin- 
ning he concentrated all his energies on 
the amelioration of bis country. The 
two burning questions be took up were 
the Bisbikulya project and the per- 
manent settlement in the Presidency. 
Under the former, it was meant to 
construct more supplementary reser- 
voirs to aid the existing system of 
irrigation. 

His Excellency the Governor in 
Council was pleased to appoint him as 
the Non-official Visitor of the Agricul- 
tural College and Research Institute, 
Coimbatore, for a period of three years 
from December 4, 1911, daring which 
time he made very practical sugges- 
tions and forced them upon the atten- 
tion of the Government. The recruit- 
ment of a better class of students 
and giving the Indian Assistants of 
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the College a freehand in the Re- 
search work, are amongst the proposals 
advanced by him and partly accepted 
by the Government. He urged upon 
the attention of the Government the 
desirability of sending out Indian stu- 
dents of the College to foreign coun- 
tries for the study of Research work on 
comparative lines. 

His local activities are noteworthy. 
He is the Honorary Secretary of the 
District Agricultural Association. As 
a member of the Taluk Board, Berbam- 
pore, be is constituting several Village 
Pancbayats to aid the Board in all its 
branches, viz.. Public Works, Sanita- 
tion and Conservancy and Education. 
He is advocating the establishment of 


He won the silver cap offered by 
Dewan Bahadur C. Eumataswami Sas- 
tri, J., for the best Billiard player in the 
Union Club, Berhampore, and also one 
gold medal and three silver medals 
for introducing new and improved 
methods of cultivation in bis own Farm 
at Balarampore. 

He is one of the few sincere workers 
seen in the political field and he identi- 
fies himself with any movement that he 
takes on hand, ever having the interests 
of his countrymen at heart. 

The late Syama Sundara Raja- 
gum, B.A., Parlakimedi, son of the 
late Raghunatba Rajaguru, priest to the 
Rajah of Parlakimedi, was born in 18GB 
in a family renowned for Sanskrit 


kimedi. Mr. Syama Bnndaxa Bajoghin 
was chiefly instrumental in mooing 
the character of the Second Prince. 

Until bis death be held the offices 
of membership in the Cbicaoole Tulnlt 
Board and Ganjam District Board and 
the Chairmanship of the Parlakimedi 
Municipality. He was the Ghainnilga 
of the Municipality for a pen^,^ 
fifteen years from 1894. In recognil 
of bis meritorious public serviceiU ; 
Government presented him a 
cate of Honour in the name M’i 
Most Gracious Majesty King Si(3 
VII. ; 

His literary activities are equally 
praiseworthy. He was the Editor of 
the only Weekly English Newspaper in 




The late Syama Sundafa Rajaguni* 


Ms Gangamu. 

Dispensaries at the head-quarters of all 
the Revenue Firkas. As the Secretary 
of the Ganjam Social Reform Associa- 
tion, he takes interest in the education 
oI the D^wessed classes." He played 
a prominent part in the War Fund 
organizations as the Honorary Secretary 
of the Ganjam War Fund Committee. 
He is also an Honorary Magistrate of 
Berhampore ; and a member of the 
Ganjam District Board. 

He gave donations to the National 
•College, MasuHpatam, and the Andhra 
Hhasbabbi Vardhani SaDgham,Berbam- 
porev 


scholarship. He matriculated in the 
first class from the then Parlakimedi 
High School and prosecuted his col- 
legiate course of studies at Berhampore 
and Rajahmundry. He was admitted 
to the B.A. Degree of the Madras Uni- 
versity in the year 1891 and was the 
first graduate among the Uriyas of the 
Madras Presidency. 

He had the fortune of being selected 
as Tutor to the late Second Prince of 
Parlakimedi, Sri Padmanabha Gaja- 
pathi Narayana Deo, whose manifold 
virtues and capabilities are still green 
4n the minds of the people of Parla- 
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the Ganjam District, the Ganjam 
News. He was an authority in 
the Uriya language and the pioneer of 
Uriya Philology. The old Uriya poets 
were buried in oblivion till he brought 
out their life-sketches in the form of 
tracts in his Uriya Journal, the 
Uriya Sahityo, which was .the only 
journal of its kind in the Presidency. 
He was a member of the Text-book 
Committee for the Uriya language in 
the University of Madras. As the 
President of the Utkal Hitaisbjni 
Samaj, he successfully worked for 
the adoption of Uriya as the Coni^ 
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fiiiiikgMgA in the Oanjam and Vizaga* 
paiun Bistriota. 

At the age of 43, be was cut ofiF from 
n'life of nsefalness in 1909 ; and as Mr. 
MaeMiohael, the Collector of Ganjam, 
tightly pot it. his death was a general 
km to the whole district, and not to 
Pludakimedi atone. 

SnhebGidugu Venkata Rama- 
PantulUi B.A., M.R.A.S., 
kimedi, was bom in the village 



Kao Saheb G, V. Raniainurt|« 
B.A., M.K.A.S. 


of Parvatalapeta, Vizagapatam Dis- 
trict, in 1853. His father was the 
late G. Virarazu Pantulu, a Revenue 
Inspector of the Vizianagrum Sama- 
sthanam. After passing his Matricula- 
tion examination from the Vizianagrum 
College, he joined the Parlakimedi 
College as a teacher. His student 
career is significant inasmuch as 
he passed the F.A. and the B.A, 
examinations by private study ; and he 
was able to come second in the First 
Class list in his B.A. examination, 
with History for his Branch, where- 
upon the Lecturership of History in 
the College was given him. 

Mr, Bamamurti Pantulu is a gentle- 
man that takes a lively interest in 
mnltifarions intellectual activities, 
which his perseverance and industry 
coupled with his sharp intelligence 
have made possible for him. He is 
a staunch advocate of the Modern 
Telugn movement and bis argu- 
ments are based on his scholarly 
study of Dravidian Philology and 
Epigraphy, which appear to be the 
fieldls marked out for him. He has been 
' a fairly frequent contributor to the 


Epigraphica Indica, especially on 
the antiquities of Mukbalingam with 
its famous temples, in the Ganjam 
District; and be has once for all estab* 
lished with authentic support that 
Mukbalingam, but not Calingapatam 
as was wrongly believed to be, was the 
capital of the ancient Galinga country. 

His labours for the social elevation 
and education of the Bavara race are 
most commendable. He has been 
working in a genuine spirit of philan- 
thropby in their cause. With bis own 
funds he opened schools for the Savara 
children, several of whom be fed and 
clothed. He collected much valuable 
information about the Savaras and 
compiled a Dictionary and Grammar of 
the Bavara language. The Government 
undertook to print his Bavara works 
and offered an honorarium to Mr. 
Bamamurti Pantu.Iu. But ho refused 
the honorarium, as his work had been 
a labour which he loved most. In 
appreciation of his valuable work as an 
educationist, the Government conferred 
on him the v/elh merited title of Bao 
Sabeb. 

In 1911 , he retired from the Lecturer- 
ship of the Rajah’s College, Parlaki- 
medi, and his son, Mr. G. V. Bitapati, 
B«A. and L.T., was then given the 
Chair. After bis retirement be acted 
fofc fpme time bS the Tutor to the 
Bjfijall^umar and Bajakumarika of the 
Vizianagrum House. 

His labours are now directed to- 
wards making refined spoken Telugu 
the vehicle for literary expression. In 
a number of speeches which he deli vered 
and in several of his literary contribu- 
tions during the last five years, he has 
emphasised the need for separate litera- 
ture for Telugu children on the lines 
adapted in England, Germany and 
other civilized countries. His research- 
es are bound to give glorious results 
to the Telugu-speaking world, to whose 
gratitude be is already entitled. 

The late Digumarti Venkata- 
ramayya Pantulu of the Berhampore 
Bar was born of middle class parents at 
Vizagapatam in 1845. His father, the 
late EodandaBamaswami Pantulu, had 
a share in the Estate of Nilapalli in the 
Godavari District. With a few years 
of study, Venkataramayya Pantulu pas- 
sed bis Uncovenanted General Test in 
1864 and the Matriculation examination 
in 1365. While he was Headmaster of 
the Anglo-Vernacular School at Bimli- 
patam, he passed the First Examination 
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in Arts with distinction in 1868 ; and 
be was awarded the Macdonald Gold 
Medal. 

Much pleased with bis work as Head* 
master, the Government appointed him 
a Deputy Inspector of Schools and posted 
him in the Ganjam District. Shortly 
afterwards he qualified himself for the 
legal profession and joined the District 
Court Bar at Berhampore, having re- 
signed Government service. Within a 
couple of years he earned a name for 
his legal acumen and ability. By dint 
of his strenuous work he soon rose to be 
the leader of the Ganjam District Bar 
and won the esteem of eminent lawyers 
of the type of the late lamented Sir V. 
Bhashyam Iyengar. He was made 
Public Prosecutor and Government 
Pleader in 1876. Two years later he 
was posted to Tekkali as a District 
Munsiff, in which capacity he ably 
served the Government for a couple of 
years. After a brilliant legal career, be 
retired from the profession in 1900. 

His public activities may be briefly 
mentioned. Ho was for a long lime a 
member of the Berhampore Municipal 
Council. He was the Chairman of the 
Municipality for six years— the first 



The late D« Vrakataramayya. 


elected Chairman of the place,' His 
disinterested work as the Vice-Presi^ 
deni of the Kallikoia College Council 
at Berhampore won for him thb 
genuine love and esteem of the citizens 
of the place, and in fact of the whole 
of the Ganjam District. The Govern- 
ment presented him with a Certificate 
of Honour on the occasion of Her 
Imparial Majesty Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee Celebration. 
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He was an ardent religioas man and 
a practical moralist. He had as high 
a regard for other religions as for his 
own. His book of prayers, styled 
E sward PrUrdhanalti, gives us an in- 
sight into his devout heart. Religion 
was his sole pursuit alter his retire* 
ment in 1900. He died in 1912 leaving 
behind him bis widow, a grandson and 
six daughters. 

’ De wan Bahadur Kilambi Ramanu- 
jachari, M.A., B.L., F.M,U., Fria- 
cipal, Maharajah’s Gullege, 'Viziana- 
grum, sun of Kilambi Tatachari, Land- 
lord, was born in the village of Penta- 
padu Agraharam, Krishna District, in 
(he year 1858. Till be had attained his 
eighteenth year, he studied only Sans- 
krit. Having read a few English books 
under a tutor in his native place for about 
a year, in 1873 he joined the Matricn- 
lation class in the Maharajah’s High 
School at 'Vizianagrum (the present 
College was then only a High School) 
and passed the Matriculation exami- 
oation in 1874. Mr. Bamanujacbari 
then attracted the attention of the late 
Maharajah of Vizianagrum who sent 
him to the Presidency College, Madras, 
to study for the higher University 
examinations. He took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1879, thalrof Master 
of Arts in 1881, and that of Bachelor 
of Laws in 1884. He served his term 
of apprenticeship under the eminent 
Barrister, Mr. Eardley Norton, in 1885 
and was enrolled a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court in 1886. Having been 
appointed Vice-Principal of the Maha- 
rajah’s College, Vizianagrum. he work- 
ad in that capacity till the latter part 
ot 1887, when be was made Princi- 
pal He was appointed a Fellow of the 
Madras University in 1894. 

He is also the Principal of the 
Maharajah’s Sanskrit College whioh is 
a separate institution affiliated to the 
University of Madras. He was for 
many years a University Examiner in 
Sanskrit. He is one of the most dis- 
tiskgaished educationists of Southern 
India. 

The late Professor VelUyur Yen- 
kataraya Saatil, B.A., that rendered 
distinguished services to the Maha- 
rajah’s College, Vizianagrum, for a 
period of thirty-four years was one 
of the scholars and educationists of 
fioathern India, by whose demise in 
January, 1916, the Andhra country has 
lost one of its most useful sons. 


Having graduated from the Madras 
Christian College in 1882, be joined the 
Maharajah’s College, Vizianagrum at 
the early age of twenty-two. His 
brother-in-law, the late G. Chandra- 
sekhara Sastri, the all-round scholar 
and genius, was then the Principal of 
the College. In 1883 he was appointed 
a Lecturer in Logic and from that time 
till his demise, he occupied the Philoso- 
phy Chair of the College with marked 
ability (with a short break in 1898 
when he was the tutor to the present 
Itajah of Kuriipam at "Waltair). The 
late Sir Ananda Gajapathi Maharaj 
of Vizianagrum founded the Ethical 
Society at Vizianagrum for the dis- 
cussion of philosophical problems ; and 
Professor Sastri, its 6 (ting Secretary, 
used to take a prominent part in the bril- 
liant discussions, so much loved by the 



'J he Ule ProfeMor V. Venk.taraya 
Sastri, B.A. 


Maharajah. But the Madras University 
was slow to avail itself of Professor 
Sastci's experience as a teacher of 
pbilo-sophy ; and it was not till 1908 
that he was appointed a Chief Examiner 
in Mental and Moral Science. la 1910 
he was also made a member of the 
Board of Studies in his subject. 

In the field of Local Self-Government 
also bis wisdom bore practical fruit. 
His successful career as the Chairman 
of the Vizianagrum Municipality for 
nearly ten years was conspicuous by 
the absence of the petty animosities, 
which so often embitter public life. 
In 1891 the Bate-payers’ Association 
was started and Professor Sastri did 
very useful work as its President. Dar- 
ing his Chairmanship, which extended 
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over three tetms, the Vizianagram 
water works were planned and ott. 
tured. Through the munificence of the 
late Maharani Appalakondayamba the 
scheme has been carried throngb and 
the town has been enjoying a plentifnl 
supply of pure drinking water. Tba 
town is indebted to Mr. Sastri for ite 
Town Hall and its Municipal Diapen<* . ^ 
sary. ; . 

Professor Sastri studied the Hindil 
philosophy to great advantage. H#:|: 
was a firm believer in the monisml^ tf 
Sri Saokaracbarya, from which he di^tw ’, 
his spiritual consolation. He never / 
entertained a high opinion of British 
speculative thought, which, he opined, 
was characterised by insularity and 
shallowness. In concurrence with 
Ward, Green and Bosanquet he strongly 
opposed the agnosticism of the nine- 
teenth century, of which the foremost 
exponents were Huxley and Spencer. 
He often used to say that Western 
philosophy ended where the Hindu 
system started. He was simple and 
unostentatious in bis demeanour and it 
would be no exaggeration to add that 
‘ plain living and high thinking ' was 
his guiding principle in life. 

Dewan Bahadur V. Anuntharao 
Pantulu, Vizianagrum City, son of the 
late Vijapurapu Venkatarao Pantulu, 
Chief Assistant and Manager to the 
Agent of the Madras Governor at 
Vizagapatam, belongs to a respectable 
family of Madhwa Brahmins, famous 
iu the service of the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, the Madras Government and the 
Maharajah of Vizianagrum. 

His early student life was spent in 
the Hindu College and the London 
Mission High School at Vizagapatam 
under the famous teachers, the Bev. 
Dr. Hay and Bev. Gookey. His father 
having died while Mr. Anuntharao 
Pantulu was only thirteen years of age. 
he was brought up under the guardian- 
ship of his brother Mr. Eodandarao 
Pantulu. 

He started life as a clerk in the 
Madras Bank at Bimlipstam and later 
on became the Manager of the Vizaga- 
patam Municipality. After some time 
he again joined the Madias Bank as its 
'native manager’ atBimlittatam. While 
in the Bank, he was also ^e Chairman 
of Bimlipatam Municipality, a member 
of the District and Taluk Boards ai^d a 
Councillor of the Vizianagrum Munioi- 
pality. He held one or more of these 
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offices till his retirement from his Dewan Bahadur in 1897. On the 12cb 
official career, December 1911, another certificate of 

His Municipal service at Bimlipatam honour was presented to him by 
was for him the training ground for all His Excellency the Viceroy, in the 
bis future success as an administrator, name of His Majesty the Eing- 
The Municipal Council of Bimlipatam, Emperor in recognition of his loyal 
on behalf of the citizens, presented him services. 

with a gold medal in appreciation of In J895 he joined the Vizianagrum 
his services as their Chairman. In 1897 Samastbanam as its Manager, fore- 
Government awarded him a certi- going the benefits of twenty years of 
ftcate of honour in the name of Her pensionable service in the Bank of 
Most Gracious S^jesty Queen Victoria, Madras. The Huzur office was special- 
Mmpress of India, “in recognition of ly good under his able control. Ho 
, i very efficient and excellent adminis- energetically served the Bamasthanam 



Dewan Bahadur V. Anuntha Rao, 


tratiou “ as the Chairman of the Bira- till 1910; and in recognition of his 
lipatam Municipality. His Excellency meritorious services he has been grant- 
Sir Arthur Havelock sanctioned in 1900 ed a life pension of Bs. .100/- per 
that this certificate might be inscribed month, the free use of a four-wheeled 
on a gold medal with the name of carriage and two horses and some other 
< Victoria’ set in diamonds. The privileges, as public marks indicative of 
Hon’ble Sir Frederik Price, Chief the appreciation of his services by the 
Secretary to the Government of Madras, House. 

wrote highly of Mr. Anuntha Rao Pan- He takes a keen interest in Hindu 
tub’s ‘ real and intelligent interest in religion, of which he has made a good 
the conduct of local affairs.’ study. His success in life is due to his 

In 1892 the title of Rao Saheb was sterling qualities of bead and heart and 
conferred upon him and he was made a to his high sense of duty. The young 
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men of the Andhra country have in 
Mr. Anuntha Rao Pantulu a living 
monument of a self-made man, 

Dewan Bahadur Buddhavanpu 
Narayanamurti Pantulu, Vizaga* 

patam, is a prominent figure in the 
Circars. His valuable services as a 
Government servant and otherwise, to 
Vizagapatam in particular, are quite 
green in the memory of every citizen. 
The wide popularity he attained and 
the public recognition of his merits by 
the Government are proofs positive of 
his genuine work for the people. 

Since Her Highness Maharani Iiady 
Gajapathi Kao secured him as her 
Dewan, in the year 19i)5, his activities 
are manifold, despite his old age. His 
special and extraordinary abilities in 
administrative work and the keen 
interest in the amelioration of the ryot 
population are praiseworthy. 

After Ihe demise of Maharani Liady 
Gajapathi Kao in 1912, her only sur- 
viving daughter, the Kani Baheba of 
Wadhwan, retained him as her Dewan. 
He has been able to execute per- 
manent irrigation works of great im- 
portance in the interests of the ryot 
population. He is the prime-mover 
of several Rural and Co-operative Socie- 
ties in the estates under bis charge. As 
Vice-President of the Agricultural 
Association, Vizagapatam, he took a 
very active part in the Cattle Shows 
held in the District. He was elected 
as Iho first President of the Vizaga- 
patam Club and continued as such for 
several years. He has been, for a 
pretty long time, on the Committee of 
the local Civil Hospital and also a 
Non-official Visitor of the District 
Goal . 

The Madras Government rightly re- 
cognized bis worth and chose him as a 
Special Non-official Delegate for the 
Imperial Malarial Conference held at 
Simla in 1909*10. He had the honour 
of attending the Imperial Delhi Darbary 
and other State fuootions held at Delhi 
and Calcutta in 1911, 

Thus his life has been one of uni* 
form usefulness both to the Govern- 
ment and the people. 

Mr. M. Venkatarangaiah, 

Chief Lecturer in History, Maharajah*8 
College, Vizianagrum, was bom in 1889 
at Purini, Nellore District. He had 
all his educational career, which was 
one of exceptional brilliance, in the 
Pachaiappa’s College, Madras. In 
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1907, be took a triple first class io the 
B.A. Degree examination and the Uni- 
versity awarded him a gold medal for 
proficiency in Folitical Science. He 
went up for the Master Degree in 
History in 1910 and cauae out success- 
ful. 

Immediately after finishing the M.A. 
Degree examination, he was entertain- 
ed as a Lecturer in History in the P. It. 
Oollege, Cocanada, where he worked 
till July, 1913, when he joined the Ma- 
harajah’s College, Vizianagruni, as the 
Chief Professor in History. He seems 
to have been endowed with an innate 
capacity for teaching and it is well- 
known that students generally flock 
to the institution in which he works. 

He made a special study of Teiugu 
in which language he writes books and 
contributes articles to a good many 
Teiugu Journals. He is one of the 
Editors of the Oriental liricyclopmdic 
Publishing Company, Cocanada. 

Ho has a strong moral back-bone; 
and, sincere in his convictions and true 
to his conscience, he leads a life worthy 
of imitation. 

The late Vepa Lakshminara- 
simham Pantulu, retired District 
Munsifif and Honorary Deputy Col- 
lector, Vizigapatam, was born in 1851, 
at the village of Sanavaram in the 
Hrungavarapukota Taluk. His father 
V. Kamayya Pantulu was a Balt Su- 
perintendent. After matriculating in 
the Hindu School, Vizigapatam, ho 
entered Government service in Feb- 
ruary 1868, as a clerk in the District 
Judge’s Court of the same place. 

Five years of strenuous and conscien- 
tious work in the Court elicited no 
encouragement and he, therefore, joined 
the legal profession. He wielded much 
prsbctice as a District Court Pleader till 
December 1879. Then he was taksn 
on to the Bench as the District Muniiff 
of Bimlipatam where he served for a 
period of four and ahalf years. Bsrhain- 
pore» Bi^atla, Ma8ulipatara,Yeliaman- 
obili, Bllore and Tenali, are the other 
places at which he served as a District 
Munsiff. From Tenali he retired on 
June 18th, 1902, from the Bench where 
he left good traditions for sound jiidg- 
meut and evenness of temper, a rare 
combination in a Judicial Ofilcer. 

In the drears, the'name of the Vepa 
family is synonymous with intelligence 
and goodness. There is no member 
oC this envied group that has not 


attained some distinction, and every 
Vepa boy is known to win the first 
prize in his own class. 

His brothers, Messrs. Bamamurti 
Pantulu, B.A., and Kristnamurti Pan- 
tulu, M.A., are also well-known, — the 
one as the District Registrar and lat- 
terly and chiefly as a distinguished 
Vakil; and the other as a District 
Munsiff. 

The younger members of this illus- 
trious family are no less brilliant. His 
five sons are all distinguished graduates 
of the Madras University, in responsi- 
ble walks of life. His nephew, Mr. 8. 
V. Itamamurti, B.A., I.C.S., has won 
a good name for scholarship in the 
English Universities. 

Very rarely one sees large-heartedness 
coupled with quick perception aud acute 
intelligence, but these virtues have 
been a rule rather than an exception 
with the members of this noted family. 

Mr. Duggirala Ramalingaswami 
Pantulu, President, Taluk Board, 
Vizianagrum, was born at Vizianagrum 
in 1848. His father, Surya Prakasaliao 
Pantulu, was a landlord, and his grand- 
father, D. Buchanna Pantulu, was the 
Dewan of the Vizianagrum Sama- 
sthanam for many years, and was 
mentioned in the Vizagapatam District 
Manual as having rendered some im- 
portant service to the Samasthanam. 

Mr. R'itualingaswami Pantulu's early 
life was spent in Municipal service. 
It was in 187-5 that ha joined the 
Madras Police Force as an Inspector, 
in which capacity he proved himself 
to be quite au e.'cception not only for 
his intelligent and smooth dealings 
with people but also for his unswerv- 
ing devotion to duty. For no less 
than twelve years he served in the 
Vizagapatam town. He did extraordi- 
nary service in the Bampa rebellion. 
He retired as a First Class Inspector 
in April, 1900. 

The Government recognized his 
faithful service in more ways than one. 
His son Mr. Mahadeva Bao, B.A., was 
started in Police service directly as a 
Circle Inspector. He was nominated 
as the first Non-official President of 
the Taluk Board, Vizianagrum. 

Mr. Uamalingaswamt Pantulu now 
leads an unostentatious but useful life. 
His activity has not been affected by 
his growing years and he works very 
vigorously in the cause of the Taluk 
Board, making personal inspection of 
the places within his jurisdiction and 
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attending to the otherwise negl«etAd<^ 
wants of ignorant villagers; He btf «. . 
particular vein for the Hindu religioii : 
and Vedantic Philosophy, of which 1^ 
made a special study. 

I^. Y. Nafasimham Pantulu, M.A.* . 

Chemistry Professor of Maharajaili'% 
College, Vizianagrum, belongs to iai^^ 
noble and intelligent Brahmia iaisi^l 
of the place. He matriculated froiiitiM 
London Mission High School, Yiaan^ 
patam, and took the B.A. Degree IMR m 
the Madras Christian College 
in Advanced Physics. He is an 
of the Calcutta University and tO(»l|lH 
M.A. Degree in 1894 in Chemiatty; 1)^ 
1895, he was appointed the Ohiel ' 
Professor of Chemistry in the' Vizia- 
nagrum Maharajah’s College, in which 
capacity he has since been working 
with great zeal and energy, as charac- 
teristic of him. 

He is a model teacher and there is 
many a distinguished student -of his, 
who came out high in the University 
examinations. His election as Chair- 
man of the Vizianagrum Municipality 
for a period of five years, from 1902 to 
1907, testifies to the confidence people 
have in hitn. As a mark of their appre- 
ciation, the Government awarded him 
a Certificate of Honour at the Delhi 
Durbar Coronation ceremony in 1911. 

He has been the President of the 
Vizianagrum Co-operative Bank from 
its inception. 

His silent but solid work, his sterling 
worth, his unique composure and 
equanimity of temper cannot but have 
an edifying influence not only on the 
happy few who sit at his feet but also 
on the hundreds of citizens that come 
in daily contact with him. 

Mr. Mantha Suryanarayana, First 
Grade Pleader, Vizianagrum, son of 
the late Eithayya Pantulu, General 
Merchant of Vizagapatam, was born 
in 1866. He was a student of the 
London Mission High .School, Vizaga- 
patam (now known as the Canadian 
Baptist Mission School). He took his 
B.A. Degree from the Madras Christian 
College in 1887. 

He started life as a clerk in the 
Vizagapatam District Court, in which 
capacity he worked for a period of five 
years. He studied privately for the 
Pleadership examination and having 
succeeded in it joined the Bar as a 
First Grade Vakil at Vizagapatam- 
Daring the nine years of his practice 



IMPORTANT PERSONAGES 


iA Tingapatom be earned a good 
name in the profession. In 1901 on 
mescal advioe be shifted his practice 
pennanently to Vizianagcnm. 

' He commands an excellent District 
practice and he is the Standing Vakil 
of most of the Zamindars in the Vizia- 
nagram Division. 

He was instrumental in the organi- 
IjitioD of the first Vizagapatam District 
in 1897 and was its Joint 




fa the first Non-official Vice-Pre- 
of the Taluk Board. He was 
to this office for two successive 
as and be held the office for about 
eight years. After having been elect- 
ed the Chairman of the Vizianagrum 
Municipality in August, 1914, he re- 
signed the office of the Vice-President. 
He is now the Chairman of the 
Municipality and he takes a keen inter- 
est in Municipal matters. 

He is a Free Mason of the Lodge 
Nicapolis, Vizianagrum, and Lodge 
Waltair, Vizagapatam. 

In 1912 he acted as the Chairman 
the Beception Committee of the 
Sixth Vizagapatam District Conference 
Held at Vizianagrum. He was the 
President of the seventh District 



M. SuryaaarayaQii, B.A, 


Conference held at Chodavarani. He 
then delivered an able presidential 
address in which he gave valuable sug- 
gestions on the Andhra and other 
questions. He has ably advocated the 
cause of a separate Province for the 
Andhras. 

In recognition of his public work he 
was awarded a silver medal on the eve 
of the Coronation Durbar. 


Mr. O. Pattabhi Rtmamurti« B. A.» 

First Grade Pleader, Vizianagrum, son 
of Srinivasa Bao Pantulu, Sub^Magis* 
trate, was born at Srungavarapukota, 
in 1879. From the stan to the finish of 
his general education, he was a student 
of the Maharajah’s College, Vizianag- 
rum. After graduating in the year 
1901, he set up his legal practice at 
Vizianagrum in the year 1905. A 
smart and industrious lawyer, he has 
made a name in the Bar for steady 
and conscientious work. He is one of 
those rare men who are bent on doing 
public good, in social, political and 
religious fields. 

He is one of the founders of Young 
Men’s Association,” now styled “Social 
Service League”, Vizianagrum, to 



O. Pattabhi* Kamamuiti, II. A. 


wliich is attached a Panebama Ele- 
mentary School and a Free Library. 

His name is also associated with the 
public movements of the District, as 
the Secretary to the Industrial Com- 
mittee for Vizianagrum (a branch of 
the All-India Industrial Conference, 
Amraoti) ; the Secretary of the Taluk 
Congress Committee ; a member of the 
District Association ; a member of the 
Standing Committee of the Andhra 
Conference ; the Secretary of the Fifth 
Vizagapatam District Conference ; and 
a Director of the Co-operative Bank, 
Vizianagrum. It is a matter for grati- 
fication that in spite of a lucrative 
practice in the profession, be has been 
keeping himself in touch with all the 
public movement.s of the District. 

Dr. M. Appala Narasiah Naidu of 
Vizagapatam, son of the late Manda- 
velly Banjanujayya Naidu, was born at 
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Obicacole in 1860. After completing 
his general education in the local Hindu 
College, he joined the Medical College, 
at Madras, and took his Diploma in 
Medicine, Surgery and Midwifery in 
1879. He entered Government service 
as a Hospital Assistant and retired in 
1906 as Senior Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
from the Civil Hospital, Vizagapatam. 
Most of his service was in the Ganjam 



Dr. M. AppaU iNuiasUh MaUlu. 

and Vizagapatam Districts. In the 
Vizagapatam Civil Hospital he served 
for over thirteen years. 

In 1906 he opened his Sri Baiiia Vilas 
Dispensary and be has all through been 
one of the most popular and success- 
ful medical practitioners of the place. 
Amidst his busy and lucrative practice 
he has not forgotten his duty to the 
poor who are given good medicine and 
advice gratis. Not less than fifty poor 
attend the dispensary daily. 

He owns a block of four decent 
houses facing the sea. Besides this, 
he owns several landed properties in 
the Vizagapatam District. 

lie was an elected Municipal Coun- 
cillor for a period of eighteen years. 
He has been a member of the Masonic 
Lodge for over ten years* 

His equanimity of temper, savoury 
manners, kind attention to patients and 
liberality to the sick and poor, have 
created an estimable popularity, which 
on being noticed by the Government, 
was mentioned in the Certificate of 
Honour presented to him in 1911, in 
the Coronation Durbar. 

He holds several certificates and testi- 
monials from eminent I.M.6. officers 
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cegardiog bis high ideal of work and 
devotion to his profession. 

Dr. C. MdUck, L.R.G.P. A S. 
(Edio.), and L.F.P.S. (Glas.), the 

well'known Eye Bpeciaiiat and general 
Medical and Surgical Practitioner of 
Vizagapatain, is the Proprietor of Sid- 
dheswaram. He was born in 187G 
at Vizagapatam. His father, the late 
C. Pattabhi Pamiab Pautulu, was an 
Inspector of Police, and his uncle, 
Ddwan Bahadur B. Nurayananiurti 
Pantulu, is a retired Deputy Collector. 

During his school days he showed a 
keen interest in mechanical arts and 
was an amateur in Carpentry, Gilding, 
Smithy and Photography. A special 
mention was made in the “ Times of 
India,'* Bombay, for a nice snapshot 
taken by him. He was tenacious in 
his studies and in 1903 passed the 
First Arts Examination. After under- 
going his L.M. & 8. course in the 
Madras Medical College until 1909, 
he went to Great Britain to complete 
his medical studies. He is a Licen- 
ciate of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Edinburgh. 



•Dr. C. Mallick. L.R.C.P. « S., L.F.P.S. 


In 1912 be set up his establishment 
as a medical practitioner. He made a 
special study of the ICye and is one of 
the renowned Ophthalmic Opticians 
of the Presidency. This young and 
famous Doctor operated on many cases 
of cataract successfully, which does 
credit to any member of the Indian 
Medical Service. 

Successful in*:his profession, and 
charitable in disposition, he won the 
admiration of the people of Yizaga* 
patam and other Districts, who had 
anything to do with him in bis manifold 


capacities. He is the Vice-President 
of the Yizagapstam Talnk Board and a 
member of the District Board, Yizaga- 
patam. 

Mr. Aratla Narayanaswami Nai- 

du. Proprietor, Vizagapatam, is well 
known at Vizagapatam as an Honorary 
Magistrate, Jail Visitor and Member 
of the Port Trust Board. He was 
born at Vizagapatam in 1861. He 
belongs to a noble military family 
of the Circars. His greai-graodfatbcr, 
Bamadoss Naidu, was brought up as 
the foster child of General and Lady 



A. Narayanaswami Naidu. 


Gompertz, to whose care he was en- 
trusted by his father when dying in 
the battle-field. Mr. Narayanaswami 
Naidu, his father, was a Pension Pay- 
master like, his own father, • On bis 
mother's side also Mr. Naidu is con- 
nected with Government officials and 
one of them was the Aide-de Camp in 
the service of Lord Davidson, The 
family acquired much immovable pro- 
perty in and around Vizagapatam, 
which is worth more than sixty 
thousand rupees. 

Mr. Narayana Swami Naidu was, like 
his father and grandfather, a student of 
the famous Rev. Dr. Hay, M.A., D.D., 
in the local London Mission School. 
While his elder brother Mr. Venkata- 
kristnayya Naidu took to Law, himself 
and his other brother Mr. Ramadoss 
Naidu carried on business in salt, 
timber, and general contract work. 

His services as an Honorary Magis- 
trate for over twenty years and as a 
Municipal Councillor for more than a 
decade are well-known. Mr. Naidu 
would have gone over to England for 
studying Medicine but for medical 
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advice to the contrary. He has bceiii 
a good sportaman, an exoelleni racing 
rider and a noted athlete. He Ivon 
several horse racee in keen ooinpeii<« 
tiona. He took three degrees as a 
Master Free Mason. 

Sri Viknma Deo VaroDMi, Vizaga- . 
patam, cousin of the present Maba- , 
rajah of Jeypore, Vizagapatam District, ' 
was born of Sree Eristna Chandtt; . 
Deo Maharajah and Sree Rekha Devi 
in 1869. He belongs to a fam<^||| 
Ebhatriya Vaishnavite family of 
dvaja Gotra. He married a girl pt 
noble Cbanhan family of Patna, 
who gave birth to a daughter. ThoQgh 
his mother tongue is Uriya be made a 
study of Sauskrit and Telugoand be has 
become proficient in them. He wrote 
many Telugu hooks, some of which, 
such as MUnavatl Oharitram and 
Kristna Arjuna Charitram, have been 
prescribed by the Madras University 
as Text-books for its F.A., B.A„ 
and M.A. .Examinations. He. knows 
English and Hindi as well. His works 
in the Uriya language, such as Bhaga- 



Sri Vtkrama Oeo Varfna. 


vadgita Mahutmya and BndhdlMiidhab 
Ndtak were published between 1893 
and 1896. His essay on the “ Supre- 
macy of the British Rule” shows bis 
genuine loyalty to the British Raj, and 
his poem Niti-gita~Tati speaks of his 
sterling worth as one of the premier 
Telugu poets in the Circars. His Telugu 
songs and ballads are no less popular 
than bis famous dramas. 

This prince of poets has acquired an 
undying name in connection with all 
popular movements in the cause of 
religion and mass education* 




/IM^BTANf PBBSONAGES 


' Mb. Bikurapandt Viiiikfttt Runt* 
a l M nw tf , iandholder, Vizagapatam, tM> 
tlHiRB to one o{ (he leapectable Ulkala 
^aiMhk Brahmin famtliea toat migrated 
to 4^ Vizagapatom Diatriot, from the 
'Oiiya 0001)^, some three centuries 
bahir nndw the special patronage of 
^fiiktatrioas members of the Vizia* 
mipim bouse. These Brahmins were 
^edto Bobolars of renown and as such 
itoioas honours were conferred on 
iHMB L.by the . Maharajahs of Vizia- 
lagtnm. After tbeir migration to 
^;|Telaga country, they adopted the 
Eiihgn manners and customs and even 
ibe names of villages as tbeir surnames. 


His paternal grandfather was a big 
Government contractor who earned a 
large fortune, which he invested in 
substantial immovable properties. He 
was the recipient of many good certifi- 
cates from the Government, while a 
meimljer of the Local Boards and an 
Honorary Magistrate. His maternal 
grandfather, T. Ramaswami, supported 
many charitable institutions, llama- 
swami’s son, Mr. Sankariab Pantulu, 
who is a Municipal Councillor and big 
landlord, still continues his charities. 

* Mr. Venkata Bamanamurti is a very 
liberal and kind-hearted gentleman, 


ever ready to help the poor. His en- 
dowment of a big block of houses on 
the Beach Boad, Vizagapatam, named 
after the late Bakurapanda Sankariab 
Garu, the free grant of a site for the 
constouction of a municipal school at 
Bimlipatam, and the big water fountain 
near the Edward Market, Vizagapatam, 
are a few amongst the many charities 
of this gendemib. 

Mr. N. Rangamannar of Vizaga* 
patain was one of the brilliant stu- 
dents of the local Hindu College, now 
known as Mrs. A. V. N. College. 

From his boyhood he cultivated the 
art of writing English in a very charm- 
ing style. This he imbibed 
from the famous Principal, 
Mr, P. T. Sreenivasa Iyen- 
gar. His interest in the 
English language increased 
with the advance of age 
and since 1905 he has been 
connected with almost all 
the loading Anglo-Indian 
and Indian newspapers, and 
some English Reviews. Ho 
was remunerated for his 
literary contributions, and 
his close touch with the 
Indian and English Jour- 
nals induced him to start in 
1913 an English weekly for 
the Andhra country styled 
the Andhra Advocate. 

He is one of the Andbras 
that waited in deputation 
upon His Excellency Lord 
Pentlaud, Governor of 
Madras, in December 1914, 
and urged the necessity of 
taking Andbras into the Gov- 
ernment Militia. He is the 
prime mover of the Jolly 
Brothers’s Club which was 
started in 1908. Annually 
the Club bolds competitions in English 
and Telugu composition for all school- 
going boys and girls, and awards 
three gold medals and three silver 
medals to the successful candidates. 

The privileges of the Editor’s Table 
have been granted to Mr. Bangaman- 
nar’s Weekly. In 190B be published 
Thrilling Incidents from the Memo- 
rable Bobbin War,” in English, which 
was developed from original sources. 

Mr. Tiyyala Sankariah, son of Mr. 
Ramaswami, was born about forty-two 
years ago at Vizagapatam. He belongs 
to a respectable aristocratic family of 
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Vizagapatam, which owns extensive 
landed property there. 

He is a man of simple habits with 
high principles of life. He manages 
the big choultry and the Hindu tem]^e 
built at Agarampudi by his fatiier, 
whose charities have been testified to, 
by the Certificate of Merit awarded 
by the Government. 



T. Sankarlob. 


Mr. Sankariah docs not lag behind 
his forefathers in his charitable dis- 
position ‘and he was awarded a medal 
on the occasion ol the Delhi Durbar. 

He is one of the best Billiard players 
and has successfully challenged some 
of his European competitors. 

The late Hon’ble Ganjam Venka- 
taratnam Pantulu,— Foremost among 
the pioneers of political reform in the 
Andhra Desa stands the name of Mr. 
G. Venkataratnam of Cocanada. None 
bad made a greater sacrifice of time, 
health and money for the people’s cause, 
none bad studied the problems affecting 
their lives and interests with greater 
care and assiduity, and none had fought 
more courageously the battles for tbeir 
political rights and freedom than the 
late Venkataratnam Pantulu. Rightly 
as that illustrious statesman of 
Southern- India, Dowan Bahadur K. 
Krishnaswami Bao, C.I.E., remarked, 
“ the Godavari District (nay the 
Madras Presidency) cannot be too 
grateful to him for bis patriotic and 
unselfish services.” 

Bom in the year 1858, Venkatarat- 
nam Pantulu completed his school edu- 
cation in his eighteenth year. Having 
matriculated from the Mission School, 
Narsapor, in 1875, he came to Cocanada 
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and obtained a footing in the Post 
Office as a clerk. As a student, he had 
acquired a good command of English, 
shown promise of his bright future and 
always conducted himself in a manner 
that pleased bis teachers and fellow- 
students. Hardly had he put in three 
ywars’ service in the Postal Department, 
when the desire to distinguish himself 
in a wider and higher field of activity 
took root in bis mind. The Collector 
of Vizagapatam, who was impressed 
\by the abilities of young Venkata- 
ratnam in a personal interview, offered 
him the place of Deputy Tabsildar in 
Koraput, one of the Agency Divisions 
of his District. Mr. Venkataratnam 
accepted the offer, and while on bis 
way to the place, he received news of 
his having qualified himself for a First 
Grade Pleader’s Kannad. Accordingly 
he applied early in 1881 for a Sannad 
which was duly granted to him, and he 
began practice in the same year. Even 
as a clerk he came early under the 
benign and inspiring influence of Mr. 
K. Krishnaswami Bao, who was a 
Sub- Judge at Cocanada, and who 
interested a band of young men in 
questions of public well-being. Till 
188G he had ideas of joining the Bench, 
but he gave up the attempt on the 
advice of many of his esteemed friends 
and well-wishers. Whatever the feel- 
ings of Venkataratnam Fanlulu him- 
self might have been, the public, and 
more particularly the agricultural com- 
munity, cannot he too grateful to his 
Iriends for having, by their wise 
counsel, secured for them the Services 
of this undaunted champion of the 
(popular cause. 

Almost all the memorials addressed 
to the Government by the Literary 
Association, Cocanada,; in the;’eai|^ 
eighties were drafted by Vankata^t* 
oam Pantnlu, who was its ttecretary-. 
The high opinion which the Govern- 
ment bad of these memorials was well 
expresied by the Hon’ble Mr. Webster 
in bis ^ech in the Legislative Council 
in Aprf], 1884, in the following terms : 
“ I am glad to have this opportunity of 
expressing my sense of the value of 
some of these communications, and 
especially of that from the Cocanada 
Literary Association”. Venkataratnam 
Pantulu had done valuable work as the 
Secretary of the Jubilee Committee of 
1887> He had been the Manager of 
tbft local Pittapur Bajab’s College for 


three years, daring which period the 
College department was revived and 
the College Council was registered. 
His services in this connection were 
very well appreciated bjt the College 
Conncil in their resolntion specially 
passed for the purpose. While he was 
the Manager of the College, be trans- 
ferred a policy of Insurance of the 
value of Bs. 2,000/- to the College 
authorities for establishing a scholar- 
ship in the name of Bao Bahadur E. 


Veeresalingam Pantulu. He subscrib- 
ed Rs. 116/- for a medal to be given to 
one of the slndents of the Pachaiappa’s 
College, called " the Dadahbai Naoroji 
Medal” in honour of the election of 'the 
latter as a member of the Parliament. 
The muniflcence of his charities was 
outweighed only by bis zeal to study 
and advocate the political demands of 
the people. He was an ardent Congress- 
man and subscribed Bs. 200/- in 1888 
for the Congress Fund. He made a 
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donation of Ba. 2.282/* (or a Tbtni 
Hall and habitation for tha naa* oi ibe 
Godavari District Assooiatimi, and 
oontribnted Bs. 397/- to tba Paaiuno 
and Flood Belief Funds. He gave 
Bs. 500/- to found the Havalodi 
sobolarsbip in the Pittapur Bajidib 
College, and paid Bs* 1,000/- to carry I 
on agitation in England on the Indiai/ 
Land Bevenue question. i- 

In May 1895, the Government oidl^ 
ed the appointment of Venkatafaiwiiilil 


Pantulu as the non-official Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Godavari District Board and 
this was the first appointment of the 
kind made in this Presidency. There 
cannot be a better testimony to the 
valuable service which be rendered to 
the District Board as its Vice-President 
than the following extracts from the 
appreciation recorded by the President, 
Mr. V. A. Brodie, in the Local Fund 
Administration Reports for 1895-96 
and 1896-97:— *' Be has spared neither 



The late Hon’dle G, Venkataratnam, 



IMPOBTANT PERBONAGES 


tiflM BM ttenble hi the ettsrts to seeare 
XiMtter eflioiency ia the a^tniDiBtntioii 
in ell d^rtmeots end oordieliy fjiren 
bM ell posaihle assistance in all matters 
itt ethiefa 1 have had to ask his advice or 
help*" “ Daring the year under report, 
1 delegated larger powers to my Vioe- 
Prasident and placed him in sole charge 
the departments and institutions 
lti|9er grants 2, S and 4 .... I 
ImUMT BO one on the Board or out of it 

E tO take neatly so much interest 
i work or to devote nearly so much 
^d trouble to it as be does, 
ler do I know any one capable of 
dofug it BO efficiently or more disinter- 
estedly.” 


and courage were of so vast and varied- 
a nature, that the task of doing them 
even the bare justice they deserve is 
too colossal to be attempted in this 
brief sketch of his life. Particularly! 
his writings ^cn the Madras Land 
Bevenue problem may be fittingly cha- 
racterised as the result of a life-study ; 
and as such they deserve the attention 
of every responsible student and publi- 
cist who wishes to specialize in 
questions of Land Revenue of the 
present day, as many of the reforms 
for which Venkataratnam Pantulu so 
vigorously agitated remain unaccom- 
plished even to-day. His work in the 
Legislative Council will always be an 


and was a constant contributor to the 
papers and journals of his days. Th« 
death of his son, a boy of 18, twenty 
days after his marriage, did not deflect 
him from his arduous political work. 
In his study of Land Revenue questions 
he received great help through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Umaya Sbanker Yajnik of- 
Bombay, to whom had been confided 
many despatches addressed to the Gov- 
ernment of India-. His passion for 
the Land Revenue questions was so 
great that he specially invited Mr. 
Romesh Cbunder Dutt to his country 
residence at Aratlakatln in order to 
enable the distinguished administrator 
to study the deltaic problems of the 



The residence of the Ganjamt at Cocanada. 


In 1899, be was elected a member 
of the Madras Provincial Legislative 
Council by the Northern Municipalities. 

Daring the term of his membership of 
the Legislative Council, there was not 
a single question of public importance 
on which he did not throw light alike 
to the advantage of the people and to 
the furtherance of the real interests of 
the authorities. The articles which he 
contributed to the press on the Land 
Revenue question, the Local Boards 
Act, the Restitution of Conjugal Rights 
and Irrigation Cess Bill are monuments 
of bis towering intellect and unflagging 
energy. The topics on which he wrote 
and for which he agitated often single- 
handed with such unezampled devotion 
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example to young India aspiring tor 
Self-Government. 

Large powers were delegated to him 
when he was the Vice- President of the 
District Board. But wh»n the Govern- 
ment showed their tendency to with- 
draw these powers, Venkataratnam Pan- 
tulu, with his characteristic high sense 
of self respect and national honour, 
resigned his Vice-Presidentship. 

Venkataratnam Pantulu took to 
public life seriously. He was not an 
armchair politician. In the height of 
his professional eminence, he gave up 
practice altogether for ap'='riod of two 
years and applied himself to a close, 
sustained and austere study of public 
questions. He wielded a facile pen 


district and bore the latter’s travelling 
expenses from his pocket — a fact little 
known outside his family. 

H-5 surely recognized the secret of 
political work in the country. He was 
greatly impressed by the hollowness of 
talk indulged in by the so-called leaders 
in the national assemblies. He was 
grieved to note in particular that strenu- 
ous and sustained work was not being 
carried on by the Provincial Conference 
and the Provincial Political Associa- 
tions. He set his heart on the District 
Conference and ‘district work. The en- 
lightenment of the masses, the firsthand 
study of their grievances, the initiation 
of the leading villagers in pnblic life 
and political work — it is these that 
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appealed to bi» imagination. Acdord- 
ingly on one occasion, when his col- 
league, the late Mr. K. Perraju, invited 
the Provincial Conference to Oocanada, 
he declined to serve on the Comtuittee 
— a step doubtless sincere, but probably 
unwise as well. This roused feeling 
against him and in the next elections 
of the Legislative Council be was de- 
feated. As he bad occasion to write, 
however, his public work did not 
begin with the Legislative Council 
nor did it end with it. Wise words 
these that ought to be treasured by 
every one who seeks to serve the 
country through the Legislative Coun- 
cil and who thinks he has com- 
pleted his services by putting in a 
term or two in it. Too often do 
we see men sinking back after a 
period of membership into that obs- 
curity from which they had emanat- 
ed. Yenkataratnam Pantulu sought 
and found his pleasure and solace 
in educating, as in a class, the ryots 
and the younger pleaders at political 
Conferences, furnishing them with 
notes of resolutions and points for 
speeches. Throughout his public 
life he was a trusty co-adjutor of 
Mr. N. Subbariio Pantulu, the Nes- 
tor of the Andhra Desa; and the 
latter heartily reciprocated the warm 
respect and affection manifested by 
him. 

Early in 1905 his health broke 
down. His mind gave way and a 
slow and insidious nervous disease 
broke upon him, unhinging his 
mind and destroying his usefulness 
to himself and to his country. The 
closing years of his life were as un- 
befitting as they were painful to bis 
many friends, who worked in com- 
pany with him through fair and 
foal weather. Let a veil be drawn for 
ever over this gloomy chapter, whksb so 
unexpectedly formed the tragic end of a 
brilliant career. Greater work of public 
utility was expected of him by his 
laverM friends. As remarked by that 
dtoinguished patriot and administrator, 
the late Bomesb Chandra Dutt, C.I.E., 
he shonld have adorned the Executive 
Council of the Madras Governor. Refer- 
ring to a Congress speech of Mr. Ven- 
kataratnam’s Mr. Dutt wrote ; The 
speech of this representative and public- 
spirited landlord shows a grasp of details, 
a cogency of reasoning, and an ability 
in advocating the claims and rights of 
ihe agricultural population which are 


striking. And after a perusal of his 
excellent presentation qf the subject, I 
cannot help feeling bow much the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Provincial 
Governments lose in efficient adminis- 
tration as well as in popularity, by 
unwisely excluding from Executive 
CouDcils all representation of Indian 
opinion". Bat fates decreed otherwise. 


DewBH BalMukUr p. SedutgifllUoi 
^atolu, B.A .1 B.iU» High Gonra 
Vakil, Cocanada, wa 8 b<^atl^i|D 9 ^iia» 
in the Vizagapatam Diatrict, in 3B^ 
His father, the late D. Appiah Ffo- 
tnlu, was a prominent Inamdar of tba 
place. 

Mr. Sesbagiri Kao began his EngUab 
education in the Taluk High, SoIdqiC^ 


On 30th June 1910, he left his torment- Easimkota, and took bis B.A. Bagfaft 

• 1 • . • . . . • 1000 I 


ing physical cage to rest in the region 
of Angels, where grief and disease can- 
not intrude. Ha had the misfortune — 
though he could not be conscious of it — 
of losing a second son, a boy of 11 years, 
just three months before he died ; and 




'‘I'’' 

‘ ■: 
' i 



Dewan Bahadur U. Sesbagiri Kao, B.A., B.L, 

he loft behind him his widow and two 
daughters and a large number of depen- 
dents aud admirers to bemoan bis loss. 
His life was a practical demonstration 
to show how circumstances of bumble 
birth and even average University edu- 
cation cannot stand as an impediment 
in the path of devoted and sincere 
services rendered in the cause of the 
country and how public eminence and 
approbation come of their own accord 
in the train of honest and selfless effort. 
In South India, the memory of bis 
name will be ever cherished with love 
and gratitude by the public, for whose 
benefit be had dedicated his life of 
service and sacrifice. 
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in 1883. Having been admitted tp;|j|^ 
B.L. Degree in 1886, be joined, 
Cocanada Bar and got himselfen 
as a High Court Vakil five years, ht^r 
For a period of ten years he iiniB 
Government Pleader in the Subordi^ 
nate Judge’s Court, Oocanada ; but 
in 1906 he gave up (Government 
work, having been engaged as the 
Standing Vakil to the Pitbapuram 
and some other estates of the Goda- 
vari District, Even by this time 
'he was monopolising most of the 
important suits and headed the Bar. 

He was elected Chairman of the 
Cocanada Municipality in 1905; 
and the zeal with which be served 
the town prompted the Councillors 
to elect him for the Chairmanship 
for three more consecutive terms. 
But later on be did not wish to 
stand as a candidate for Chairman- 
ship. 

All the same, his interest in 
the welfare of the town has never 
waned. The touching address given 
him by the servants of the Munici- 
pality at the close of bis Chairman- 
ship speaks highly of his uniform 
generosity and kind heart in bis 
multifarious duties of the office. 

His connection with the Local 
Boards needs particular mention, in 
as much as the Government pre- 
sented him with a Certificate of 
Honour so early as in 1397, in appre- 
ciation of bis work. Six years later 
the (Joveroment conferred on him the 
title of Bao Bahadur. The Govern- 
ment made him a Dewan Bahadur in 
1907 ; and made him the first Non- 
official President of the Godavari Dis- 
tict Board in 1917, In his capacity 
as the President of the District Board 
he is doing his level best to satisfy the 
growing demands of the public. He 
was the moving spirit of the Godavari 
District War B’und Committee, which 
set apart Bs. 5,000/- per month for 
the Hospital-ship " Madras ”• 

Mr. Sesbagiri Bao is happy in bis 
family of sons and daughters. His 
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eldest son, Mr. D. Appa Kao, Barrister* 
at*law, is a member of the Madras High 
Coart Bar. While in England be moved 
intimately in the higher circles of socie- 
ty ; and was introduced to His Imperial 
Majesty King George V at a levy in the 
Bioyal Palace. He minutely studied the 
English Municipal questions and was of 
service to the Salvation Army. He 
widened his' outlook by a tour through 
the European Continent. Mr. Appa 
Eao is a chip of the old block and he 
Itnows well bow to move in European 
and other civilized societies. 

-Sympathetic to the poor, simple in 
his habits and unassuming in his 
manners, Mr. Sesbagiri Bao has ende- 
ared himself to the public and the 
Government. 



The late Rai Bahadur A. Raghunatha Rao 


The late Rai Bahadur Arni Ra- 
ghunatha Rao Pantulu, retired Sub- 
ordinate J udge, Gocanada, was the son 
of the late Yittal Bao, an officer of the 
Godavari Gollectorate at Gocanada. 
He was born in September, 1B60 and 
had bis early education in the Hindu 
High School, Masulipatam. Having 
matriculated therefrom, be entered on 
bis Arts course in the Government 
College, Bajahmundry, and passed the 
ii^.A. Examination in his nineteenth 
year. With the intention of completing 


the B. A. course, he joined the Christian 
College, Madras, in ; but, before 
the lapse of a fhw months, bis health 
failed and he bad to leave Madras and 
live with his brother and guardian, the 
late Narayana Bao Pantulu, who later 
on retired as a Deputy Collector. In 
December 1881 be passed the Precis- 
writing and Translation Test examina- 
tions while yet in a convalescent state. 
The daughter of Dewan Bahadur 
Eanchi Krishnaswami Bao, C.I.E.) 
was settled in marriage to Mr. Ba- 
ghunatha Ban while he was studying 
for his First Examination in Arts. 

Mr. Baghunatha Bao was introduced 
to the Inspector-General of Bogistra- 
tion, when the latter had been to Gan- 
navaram on inspection duty; and he 
shortly afterwards re- 
ceived an order of ap- 
pointment as the Sub- 
Begistrar of Gan- 
navaram itself from 
April 1882. In May 
1882 he appeared 
tor the Civil Higher 
and Criminal Higher 1 %] 
Tests ; and in spite of ,, 
his short study of 
only three months he 
came out in First 
Class in these exa- 
minations. He was 
given a First Grade 
Vakil’s Sannad in 
1884. ii 

Ho joined the 
Masulipatam Bar in 
1884 and practised 
there till 1890, when 
be was appointed the 
District Munsiff of 
Masulipatam. While 
practising as a Vakil, 
he passed the English 
and Sanskrit Bran- 
ches of the B.A. 

Degree Examination 
in 1887, having been placed in the 
Second Class in Sanskrit. 

As a District Munsiff, Mr. Baghu- 
natha Bao worked in the Vizagapatam. 
Godavari, Kistna and Bellary Districts 
for a period of seventeen years ; and he 
was posted to Gocanada as a Subordinate 
Judge in 1907. After serving as a Sub- 
ordinate Judge in the Tanjore District 
for about a couple of years, in July 1909 
be again came to Gocanada, where be 
served till bis retirement. He acted as 
District and Sessions Judge on two 
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occasions, once in the Godavari District 
and on the other occasion in the Ganjam 
District. He was also a First Grade 
Sub-Judge for over two years. A con- 
scientious Judge, he richly deserves the 
reputation he has of having been 
honest and straightforward in bis work. 
The Government conferred on him the 
title of Bai Bahadur on the New Year’s 
day in 1916. After his retirement, be 
settled down at Gocanada and was 
elected a Trustee of the Malladi Satya- 
lingam Naicker Charities, in which he 
was evincing a keen interest. But he 
was not spared long, for Death laid his 
icy hands on him in 3 uly 1918, barely 
a year after his retirement. 

Mr. Ganti Subbarayudu, B.A./ 

B.L., High Court Vakil, Gocanada, is 



G. Subbarayudu, B.A., B.L. 

the son of the late G. Lakshmi Nara- 
yana of Perur, the seat of Sanskrit 
learning in the Northern Circars. He 
is a scion of one of the most renowned 
Pandit families of the Godavari Dis- 
trict. He was born m 1876 at Perur 
iu the Amalapuram Tuluq. 

He matriculated iu the University 
from the Board High School at Amala- 
puram and entered on his Arts course 
ip the Government College, Bajabmun- 
dry under the famous educationist, 
Mr. Metcalfe. He graduated in Arts 
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in 1897 and took the B.L. Degree 
in 1900. 

He set up hia legal practice at Coca- 
nada in 1900, and has specialized in 
Civil work. He has a good file and 
mahy rich merchants and proprietors 
are among hia clientele. 

He ia one of the active workers in the 
cause of the public and his association 
with the Local Boards deserves parti> 
cular mention. For four years h« has 
lieen a member of the Gocanada Talnq 
Board and its Vice-President for one 
term. His work in the Board was much 
appreciated by the Government, who 
therefore nominated him as its Presi- 
dent- He was the first non-official 
President of the Taluq Board in the 
Godavari District. For over three years 
be has been a member of the District 
Board. He took pains ;to institute 
personal inquiries, to do justice to his 
work in the Local Boards ; and the 
Government evinced a high regard for 
him as the President of the Taluq 
Board. 

A. staunch Hindu of the orthodox 
type, he encourages the mission of 
many a Hindu ascetic and lends his 
strong support to the religion. He is 
very charitably disposed and promotes 
Vedic learning. Simple and straight- 
forward, be is looked upon wjth great 
ceepect and veneration by the public. 

Mr, Ghalla Venkata Perayya 
Sastri, B.A., Government Vakil, 
Gocanada, is the son of the late 
C. Kristnayya, a Revenue Offleal of 
Bapatla. Mr. Perayya Sastri wa8:born 
in 1861 and had his early education in 
the Hindu High School at Masulipatam. 
He passed the li'irst Examination in 
Arts from the Noble College Masuli- 
patam in 1880. 

Mr. Perayya Sastri started life asitbe 
Headmaster of the Theistic Scboolt 
Bajahmundry, in 1883 and continued M 
such till 1885, in which year ha aocej^d 
the post of the Headmaster of the then 
Mission High School at Amalapuram. 
It was here that his devotional tend- 
•at^s tgid orthodox religious principles 
toofi shape. While at Amalapuram, 
Che idea of taking up law originated in 
him and he passed the Second Grade 
Pleadership examination in October, 
1387. He began his legal practice 
immediately ; and ere long his tenacity 
of purpose, clearness of expression and 
intelligent conduct of oases forced them- 
selves upon the attention of the litigant 
public. The success be attained in the 


Bar rightly encouraged him Jto aspire for 
academical honours and wider fields of 
practice. With this end in view, he 



C. V. Perayya Sastri, B.A, 


graduated in 1898 and passed the First 
Grade Pleadership examination in 1900. 

Soon after, he came over to 
Gocanada and joined the Bar. He 
specialised in Civil practice and 
his progress was not slow. The 
shrewd cross-examiner and intel- 
ligent lawyer made a name at Co- 
canada and the Government 
thought fit to place all its work 
in the Subordinate Judge’s Court 
in hia bands. He evinced a 
remarkable professional acumen 
in the Government Lanka Suits. 

It is no wonder that he is now 
one of the leaders of the profes- 
sion in the Godavari District. 

He plays a prominent part in the 
public life of Gocanada, and his 
presidentship of the District and 
Literary Associations speaks 
much of his popularity. He is 
a staunch advocate of the Hindu 
Religion and an ardent lover of 
the Adwaita Philosophy. 

Mr. Gavaravarapu Seshagiri 
Rao Pantulu, B.A., First Grade 
Pleader, Gocanada was born in 
July 1873 at Pithapuram. His father, 
the late Seshayya Pantulu, was a clerk 
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in the Pithapuram Estate. Hfs laatM- 
nal nncle, Mr. Vaizers Snbbarao Pao- 
tulu is a retired general Maktear of 
the Pithapuram Estate. 

After passing bis First dkani- 
nation in Arts from the Fittapor 
Rajah’s College at Gocanada, he ; 

graduated from the Maharajah’ll 
College, Vizianagaram and topki!^;^ 
his B.A. degree in 1896. 

In 1896, he started life 
Second Grade Pleader at 
and obtained a First Grade 
in March 1898. He has ever 
been commanding a lucrative 
tice, being the standing Vakil 
Sri Raja Rao Gbellay^mma Bao 
Garn, Zamindarini of Eolanka and 
Viravaram Estates, and for the 
Proprietor of the Ernagudem 
Estate. 

His ability as a lawyer soon won 
for him the confidence of clients 
and the esteem of judges. In 
domestic life, it may be said with- 
out exaggeration, Mr. Seshagiri 
Rao embodies the noble ideal of 
generous help which the Joint 
Hindu family system is meant to 
stand for. He has made a princely 
gift of Rs. 10,000/- to his elder 
brother, Mr. Venkata Ramana Rao 
Pantulu. The ardent lover of educa- 



G. Seshagiri Rao, B.A. 

tion that he is, be educated many stn 
dents from bis own earnings. 
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Mr. Gtnti Venlata Rao, B.Ao 
B.L.f High Court Vakil, Cocanada was 
bom on September 15, 1B75. at Perur 
in Amalapuram Taluq. His father^ 
Ibe late Sitaramayya, was an Inamdar. 

« Mr. Venkata Kao was a student of 
Iba (then) Government High School at 
Apaaiapuram. wherefrom he luatricu- 
lii^d in 1890* He continued his 
^dias at Rajahmundry in the Govern* 
College and graduated in Arts in 
|i|||. The three succeeding years, he 
|lw|pwant the law course in the Madras 
p|^:;^Uege. In 1899 and 19 JO, while 
serving as a clerk in the 
^davari Collectorate, he applied to 
tthe District Magistrate for permission 
to practice in all the Criminal Courts in 
the District, which being granted, he 
practised as a pleader in the Criminal 
Courts of the District. His success as 



G. VcnkaU Hau, B.A., B.L. 


a Criminal lawyer gave him an impetus 
to study for the B. L. degree and the 
Pleadership Examinations which be 
passed in March, 1003. He then set up 
practice at Cocanada in 1903, and was 
enrolled as a High Court Vakil in 1909. 

His merits as a pleader are well 
known. He is a shrewd cross-examiner, 
and a good master of facts. He is 
counted among the leaders of the local 
Bar. He was instrumental in the esta- 
blishment of the Local Poor Feeding 
House, the Annadana Samajam, which 
now possesses much immovable pro- 
perty. 

He is a good Telugu scholar 
having poetic faculties. An orthodox 
Hindu, he has a religions and philo- 
sophic turn of mind and be visited 
many a holy shrine in bis extensive 


travels in India. A fellow of the 
Theosopbical Society he is at the same 
time, one of the admirers of the late 
Rao Bahadur K. Viresalingam, the 
premier leader of the Widow Marriage 
Movement in the Presidency. 

Dewan Bahadur R. Venkata 
Ratnam Naidu, M. A.. L.T., F.M.U., 
Principal of the Pittapur Rajah’s 
College, Cocanada, was born in October, 
1862, at Masulipatain of respectable 
Military parents. 

He had his early education in Nor- 
thern and Central India at places whore 
his father'was stationed on Military duty 
from time to time. He gra- 
duated from the Madras 
Christian College in 1884. 
took his M.A. Degree in 
English in 1891, and the 
L.T. Degree in 1897. 

About a year after taking 
his B.A. Degree he joined 
as a teacher in the C.M.S. 

High School, Ellore, after 
severing his connection with 
the People’s Friend, a 
Madras Weekly (now ex- 
tinct) of which he was for 
some time an Associate 
Editor. He joined the 
Masulipatam Hindu High 
School in 1887. 

In 1892-93, ho worked in 
the Pachaiayappa’s College, 

Madras, as an Assistant 
Professor of English ; and 
later, for five years, from 
1894 to 1898, he had the 
good fortune to serve in bis 
native place, having been 
appointed as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English and His- 
tory in the Noble College, 

Masuli patam. The vicis- 
situdes of fortune of an unwelcome 
Theistic worker amid Evangelical Chris- 
tian surroundings took Mr. Venkat- 
ratnam next to Secunderabad, as head 
of the Mahboob College, where he 
laboured for six years; and lastly since 
1905, he has been the Principal of the 
Pittapur Rajah’s College, and he is 
holding that responsible place much to 
his credit. He is esteemed by his 
countrymen who have entrusted their 
boys to bis care. 

Mr. Venkataratnara was Prepident of 
the Primary Examination Board in 
Northern Kristna for a term of three 
years* He has besides been more than 
once in the Board of Examiners of 
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the Madras University and is now an 
Examiner in English. He is also a 
Fellow of the Madras Uoiversit}". 

Though, as a veteran educationistt 
the cause of education has found a 
trenchant exponent in him, his activi- 
ties in other directions, mainly in the 
well-being of the public are none the 
less noteworthy. He did good work as 
a Municipal Councillor in Masulipatam. 
and his work as Vice-President of the 
Cocanada Taluk Board brought to pro- 
minence his great tact for handling 
intricate questions, and the masterly 
way in which he grasped administrative 


business. He was besides, a member of 
the Godavery District Board for a oon- 
tinuous period of six years. 

His activities in connection with 
private institutions commenoan, while 
pursuing his Collegiate studies, with 
his enlistment as a Member of the 
Southern India Bramo Sarnaj at 
Ivlfidras. He opened a memorable 
campaign against “ Nautch party”, and 
was one of the organisers, and first 
President of the Madras Annadana 
Samaj. Latterly, he presided over the 
Social Conference at Guntur in 1893, 
the Madras Provincial Social Confer- 
ence in 1904, the Rajamundry Theistic 
Conference in 1905 and the All-India^ 



Dewaa Bahadur R. Venkata Ratnam, L.T. 
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Tbeistio Confei'ence last held at Cal* 
catla. 

At the time of the Delhi Darbar on 
12th Beptember, 1911, the title of 
Bao Bahadur was conferred on him, 
as a personal distinction. The title of 
Dewaih Bahadur was conferred on him 
latVr in recognition of his meritorious 
public services, and for his strenuous 
Ja^ours m the cause of education. 

‘ Mr. K. Rangaswami Aiyang^r, 
B.A.> Personal Assistant to the Col* 
factor of Qodavari, Cocanada is a native 
<Sl Tukkachi in Tanjote District and son 
of the late Kriehnaswami Aiyangar, a 
mirasidar of the place* Born in IBUb 
he was educated at Eumbakonam and 
admitted to the B.A. Degree in 1887. 
He won the Yizianagrum Maharajah’s 
prize for having stood second in the 
Presidency in the B.A. Examination in 
Sanskrit. 



K. Rangaswami Iyengar, B,A. 


Having begun his official career in 
1887 as a clerk in a District Munsiff’s 
Court of the Tanjore District, he was 
sent over to Madras three years later as 
a clerk in tbe Secretariat. There be 
was the Superintendent of the Local 
and Municipal Department for about 
ten years and the Deputy Registrar of 
tbe Educational and Legislative Depart* 
mOnt from 1907 to lOll. He acted as 
the Manager of the Court of Wards (in 
the Office of the Board of Revenue) in 
1905 and for a short period as tbe 
Registrar of the Educational and Legis* 
lative Department of tbe Secretariat. 
About the close of the year 1911, he 
was posted as a Deputy Collector, in 
which capacity he served in the Nellore 
and Coimbatore Districts till tbe middle 
of 1916, when he went to Cocanada as 


the Personal Assistant to the Collector 
of the Godavari. - 

Being much interested in tbe cause 
of education be has started no less than 
twenty girls’ schools in the Eavali 
Division, Nellore District. He was 
instrumental in the opening of a Local 
Fund High School at Eavali, for which 
he raised public subscriptions and con* 
Btructed a building. The people of the 
Kavali Division should be thankful to 
him ior his having obtained a sanction 
of lis, 70,000/- from the Government for 
the cpnstrbction of protected wells for 
the itapply of drinking water out of 
which no less than a couple of hundred 
wells were dug in places where they 
were most needed. He is a good 
student of tbe Sanskrit literature, tbe 
study of which ! occupies his leisure 
hours. 

In connection with the Coronation 
celebrations of 1911 at Coimbatore, Mr. 
F. R. Hemingway, the District Collec- 
tor wrote to Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar 
as follows : — 

“I must take this opportunity of 
thanking you most heartily for your 
very great help towards making the Co- 
ronation Durbar a success,” He was 
the re(!ipient of a Coronation medal for 
his Delhi Durbar services and of a 
certificate from the Madras Govern- 
ment in 1918, for his services in con- 
nection with the celebration of the 
birthday of His Excellency Lord Har- 
dinge, Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India. 

Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar rendered 
a valuable service to tbe cause of Local 
Self-Government by his able co-opera- 
tion with Sir Murray Hammick in the 
editing of tbe Madras Municipal Manu- 
al. In tbe words of Sir Hammick 
“The book could not have been pub- 
lished had it not been for the very 
great assistance given me by M.R.Ry. 
K. Rangaswami Aiyangar of the Muni- 
cipal Secretariat to whom I tender my 
best thanks.” 

While at Coimbatore he took a speci- 
al interest in the inoculation of citizens 
fur preventing tbe spread of plague; 
and during 1911-1912, when inoculation 
was not popular, he got no less than 
15,000 people in the villages inoculated. 
He also did a yeoman’s service in con- 
nection with tbe opening of the Coro- 
nation Park at Coimbatore. 

Mr. Pandita Naflceswara Rao 
Pantttlu, B.A.,B.L., Treasury Deputy 
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Collector, Cocanada, was bom in Ootp. 
ber, 1864, of respectable parents. He 
bad his early education in tbe Wardlaw 
College, Bellary, and joined tbe Presi- 
dency College, Madras, to prosecute his 
higher studies. He passed his B.A. 
in 1888, and took tbe B.L. Degree iit 
1886. 



P. NsKeswara Rao, B.A., R.L. 


He joined the Anantapur Collectorate 
soon after, and was made a Stationary 
Magistrate in 1892. He was promoted 
to the English Head Clerk’s post in tbe 
I Krishna Collectorate, and subsequently 
acted as Huzur Sheristadar. In 1897 
he was taken as an Acting Deputy 
Collector and then made a Special 
Deputy Collector in connection with 
the partition of the Vallur Estate. 
After reversion to the Huzur Sherista- 
dar’s place, for a short period, he was 
transferred to the Board of Revenue in 
the later part of 1902. 

From 1903 to 1908, he was the Head- 
quarters Deputy Collector at Masuli- 
patam, where be rendered valuable 
work in connection with the damages 
by heavy floods. After serving in Tenali 
and Guntur, be has gone to Cocanada 
as Deputy Collector in charge of tbe 
Treasury. He is one of the ablest 
Deputy Collectors of the Presidency. 

Mr. G. Ranganaikulu Naidu, 
B.A., B.L., Principal District Munsiff, 
Cocanada, is the son of Mr. C. Partha- 
saradbi Naidu, a retired Railway Official 
of Masulipatam. He was born in 1872. 

Mr. Ranganaiknln Naidu had his 
early education in tbe Mahboob College, 
Hyderadad (Deccan) . He was later a 
student of the Hindu High School ai^ 
Masulipatam, wherefrom he matrion- 
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itted* Sobseqaently be proaeoated his 
College coarse ia the Madras Christian 
College and took his B. A. Degree in 
1894. He took bis 13.L. Degree in 
1896. 

He joined the Bar at Bajahmundry 
iihonalter and removed to Bbimavarani, 
where he bad a prosperous career as 
:ir deader. He vras appointed to the 
'^lesoh in 1908 as the District Munsiff 
'^^Tannka. Since then he worked as a 
UMl^ot Munsiff at Narsaraopet, Tutico- 
PK; end Ongole and was iraus* 

Cocanada in the early part of 



stage has consideral^ progressed in 
its realistic portraituie of life and the 
equipment so essential to it. With 
the laudable object of providing the 
Andhra public with a really edifying 
stage the late Immaneni Hanumantha 
BaoNaidu established at Bajahmundry* 
in 1889, a company under the name 
of the Bajahmundry Hindu Theatrical 
Company, which attained its richly 


theatre was constructed by Mr. 8aiya> 
volu Lakshmipatbi, and the position of 
the Company was considerably im-^ 
proved during the period of nine years* 
it was under the management of Mr. 
Lakshminarasimhara. ' The Company 
liberally patronized many tuusioians .by 
arranging for public performances in 
music in their theatre at Bajabmundi^y, 
known as the Lakshmivilasa Theatre;. 


C. Kaaganalkulu, B.A , B.L. 

Impartial and patient, Mr. Ban* 
ganaikulu Naidu has a keen perception 
of facts; and having practised as a 
lawyer, be has a firm grasp of law. 

He interests himself in the social and 
religious topics of the day. A good and 
intelligent speaker, he has sympathies 
towards the Brahmo Samaj, though be 
differs from the reformers of that creed 
in details. He is an advocate of social 
reform and has spoken on many an 
occasion on religion and allied topics. 
He does not believe in the entity of God 
directing the ways of the world, but 
has a firm belief in the efficacy of will 
power. 

Mr. K. Nageswara Rao, Pro- 
prietor, Buchempet Estate, Rajah- 
mundry — For inculcation, in the 
minds of a people, of sound principles 
of morality, of a lofty and ennobling 
sense of patriotism, and of a love 
of hero-worship that by itself would 
suffice to bring solidarity among a 
nation, the influence of the stage is 
second to none. Daring the last three 
or four decades, the South Indian 





K, Nageawara Rao, Proprietor. Buchempet Ketate. 


deserved popularity in a few years. 
But owing to certain circumstances, 
which were beyond the control of the 
authorities, there was a lull in the 
activities of the Company. 

In 1901 Mr. Cbilakamartbi Laksbmi- 
nacasimbam, the ardent patriot and 
sweet bard of the Telugu country, took 
np the. management of the Company 
and revived its activities. A permanent 
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and they aided some patriotic institn** 
tions and helped a number of poor 
students of the High School and the 
College Classes. 

Messrs. S. Gunneswara Kao Brothers 
and Mr. K. Nageswara Rao, Proprietor 
of the Buchempet Estate, conjointly took 
up the management of the Company to- 
wards the close of the year 1909. They 
considerably improved the curtains. 
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dresses and other effects and equipment 
of the stage with the help of Mr. A.S. 
Bam (the famous painter and artist 
who bad worked with credit in the 
Bombay theatres), whose services were 
entertained by the Company. 

In February, 1912, Messrs. Guunes- 
war Bao Brothers severed their connec- 
tion with the Company and the sole 
management has since devolved on its 
present proprietor, Mr. Nageswara Bao. 
The same year the talented troupe gave 
a number of performances at Cocanada, 
Vizagapatam, and Mandapeta, which 
were very highly appreciated by the 
public and which won for them a 
number of medals. 

Mr. Nageswara Rao was eager to 
entertain the public of the Madras City 
with the performances of his troupe and 
so, in answer to a call from some 
citizens of the place, be went with his 
troupe to Ellore early in October, 1912 
where they put on boards a number of 
dramas during the month. But on the 
5tb of November, the Pandal was set on 
fire by some incendiaries and property 
worth no less than Bs. 26, (KX) was con- 
sumed by the flames, though fortu- 
nately there was no loss of life. The 
progress of the company was thus set 
back two 3 'ears and they were once 
again no better than when they started. 
But with the active co-operation of the 
sons of the Baja of Bhadrachellam and 
some other prominent citizens of Ellore 
and the enduring loyalty of his actors, 
Mr. Nageswara Bao took heart and 
made a fresh start. 

Daring the first quarter of 1913, they 
entertained the Madras public with a 
number of performances and won fresh 
laurels at the metropolis. The public 
of Madras gave them several valuable 
medals and two addresses in which 
their histrionic proficiency was highly 
appreciated. The Madras Press also 
recorded very high opinions as regards 
'their staking scenic arrangements and 
the exo^ence of their actors. Mr. Na- 
getwara Bao and his company have 
ever after been enthusiastically encour- 
aged by the public, who have resorted 
to their performances in large numbers 
in the several places visited by the 
Company. Mr. Nageswara Bao recently 
equipped his company with an electric 
cinematograph, which has consideraly 
added to the popularity of his theatre. 
The proprietor, who is a young man of 
thirty-four years of age, deserves to be 


congratulated on the excellence of his 
theatre, which is among, the best in the 
Presidency. 

The late Dr. P. Venkataramiah, 

Medical practitioner, Cocanada. was 
the eldest son of P. Sitayya Naidu, a 
Military pensioner. He was born in 
the year 1866 at Kasimkota in the 
Vizagapatam District. 

He was one of the early students of 
abe Vizianagram English School, the 
ftkerunner of the present Maharajah’s 
Collie. He passed out of the school 
in 1812 and joined the Madras Medical 
Collsif^ In 1877 he was posted to 
Euruool as an Hospital Assistant. 


Latterly he was transferred to the God- 
avari District and served for a good 
number of years at Cocanada. He 
earned a good reputation in the profes- 
sion and was most popular. He retired 
in 1908 and set up private medical 
practice. 

He was a self-made man enjoying the 
confidence of the public. Some of his 
near relatives are Government servants 
in the Provincial cadre. Very quiet and 
deep thinking, be was a Hindu of the 
orthodox type. He evinced a keen 
interest in the welfare of children and 
the study of religious literature. He 
was a specialist in midwifery. His 
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demise a year ago is a decided loss to 
the city of Cocanada. 

Rao Bahadur Bhavani Seshadri 
Venkataramana Sarma, B. A., Agent 

and Manager to the Bajab of l^laki- 
medi is a son of the late B. Seshadri 
Sastri, an eminent Sanskrit scholar of 
Bhavani, in Coimbatore District. 
Having received bis early education at 
bis native place, Bhavani, he was sent' 
to the S.P.G. College, Trichinoply,: 
from which institution he was admitted r ; 
to the B.A. Degree in 1885, at the early / 
age of nineteen. . pj 

He was one of the founders of.tboi ' 
National High School, Trichinoply* 
which has now been made 
a College. He was the 
English Teacher for the 
High School classes and the 
Secretary of the Managing 
Committee of the institution. 
After serving there for three 
years he was appointed Ma- 
nager of the Municipal Office, 
Trichinopoly. 

In 1889 he joined Govern- 
ment service and became a 
Magistrate in the short space 
of three years. He was then 
made the English Head 
Clerk of the Trichinoply Col- 
lectorate, which office he 
filled with marked ability for 
about eight years. After good 
service as the Huzur Sheris- 
tadar of the North Arcut 
District and as Deputy Col- 
lector, in March 1904 bis 
services were lent to the 
Court of Wards, as the Ma- 
nager of the Court of Wards 
Branch of the Board Office. 

In 1910 Mr. Sarma was 
appointed Manager of the 
Parlakimedi Estate. The 
Bajah took charge of the Estate in 
1913 and requested the Government to 
extend the loan of Mr. Sarma’s services 
for three more years. A further exten- 
sion of the loan of Mr. Sarma’s services 
was subsequenlty granted and Mr. 
Sarma is still coutinaing as the capable 
Manager of the intelligent Bajah of 
Parlakimedi- His administrative capa> 
cities have been rightly appreciated 
by the Government, which conferred 
on him the well-merited title of Bao 
Bahadur in June 1913. Under his 
management the Parlakimedi Estate 
has been thriving well. 



The late Dr, P, Venkataramiah. 
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Rto Sahib P. Sita Rao Pantulu, 

catiNd Deputy Gollector> Vizagapatam. 
is the son of the late Panduraugi Vara* 
halu Pantulu, born at Koppili in 
Vizagapatam District in 1853. Vara- 
halu Pantulu was in the Police Depart* 
nsent during the Government of the 
East India Company. Young Sita 
Bao received his early education in the 
Hindu High School and in the London 
Ifission School under Dr. Hay and liev. 
Got^ey. 

. : Having joined Government service 
lat the early age of 19 as a clerk in the 
Vizagapatam Collectorate, he became 
tFaluk officer in a lew years. In 1891 
he was appointed Special Deputy Col- 
lector, for acquiring lands for the East 
Coast Railway. He served ably as a 
Tabsildar in the Cuddapah District. 
Then he was made permanent Deputy 
Collector. His work as a Special 
Deputy Collector in the Malabar Dis- 
trict in 1897 deserves prominent men- 
tion. The Government highly appreci- 
ated his disinterested services while on 
this special duty. He thereafter served 
in the Nellore, Godavari, and Vizagapa- 
tam Districts and retired as a Second 
Grade Deputy Collector in 1913. On 
the eve of his retirement the Govern- 
ment conferred on him the title of Bao 
Saheb as a mark of personal distinction. 
His abilities for good and tactful 
administration are evident not only from 
the work he turned out as Deputy 
Collector, but also as the Chairman of 
the Kurnool Municipality and as the 
Vice-President of the Nellore District 
Board. In 1897 be was requested by 
His Highness the Maharajah of Indore 
to join that State service. 

Mr. Sitarao Pantulu’s name is closely 
associated with the Rampa rebellion of 
1881-1882 in the Vizagapatam Agency, 
in which he rendered meritorious 
services to the Government. His late 
elder brother Rao Bahadur Eondanda 
Bao Pantulu was the popular Huzur 
Sheristadar of the Vizagapatam Collec- 
torate. His younger brother Janaki 
Rao Pantulu is a Tahsildar in the 
Ganjam District. Mr. Sita Rao Pan- 
tulu is enjoying his well-earned pension 
and retirement at Vizagapatam, where 
he has settled. 

Rao Bahadur Keaanapalli Nara- 
aimha Rao Pantulu, retired Deputy 
Collector, Vizagapatam, was born on 
thq 20th November, 1858. He entered 
Ijfe as a teacher in the London Mission 


School, Vizagapatam. Joining Gov- 
ernment service in 1875, he rose early 
to the post of Head Clerk in the 
Assistant Collector’s Office. When the 
Great Rampa disturbance took place in 
1830, be was deputed on special duty, 
in connection with the regiment 
working above the Ghats in the 
Jeypore tracts. 

Shortly after, he was raised to the 
post of a Deputy Tahsildar, in which^^ 
capacity he served at Palakonda ani' " 
Gajapatinagaram to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the District officers. .. 

He was promoted as a Firstt^ekde 
Deputy Tahsildar, in 1886, and^ posted 
to Parvatipur, where his. tactful and 
intelligent work procured lor him the 
post of Acting Tahsildar of Sarvasiddhi 
Talnq. 

Id 1892 when the Taluq of Palakonda 
was taken under the direct management 



K«o Bahadur K. Narasimba Rao. 


of the Government after it bad been 
for a number of years under the renters, 
Messrs. Arbuthnot and Go., he was 
selected to bring the Taluk into order 
and he amply merited the choice of the 
authorities. He was next transferred 
to Golugouda Taluq as Tabsildar in 
1893, where he had increased the 
revenue of the Taluq by bis great energy 
coupled with the revision of the rents 
payable by the hill mittadars on 
equitable basis. 

He was appointed a Deputy Collector 
for a short time to acquire lands for the 
East Coast Railway in which connection 
he acquitted himself very creditably by 
bis prompt and assiduous work. He 
continued in this capacity, though with 
a break between 1893 and 1895, when he 
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was posted as Deputy Collector twice 
in charge of the Head Assistant Collec- 
tor's and Senior Assistant Collector’s 
Divisions. In 1895 he was appointed 
as a Special Deputy Collector for the 
acquisition of lands for the Madras 
Bezwada State Railway. During the 
famine of 1896, he was posted as 
Deputy Collector on famine duty, in 
the Bollary District. In 1900 he was 
recommended for au Assistant Commis- 
sioner’s post in the Revenue Settlement 
Department. In 1905, he was in 
charge of the Godavari Treasury. In 
1907 he was selected as Personal 
Assistant to the Rajah and Manager of 
the Vizianagrum Samasthanam where 
he served for (j years. During this 
period he brought about many improve- 
ments adding to the revenues of the 
Estate, introduced many reforms and 
brought system into tho working of 
all branches. He was sabsequently 
reverted to the Government service as 
Treasury Deputy Collector of Vizaga- 
patam from April 1913. Be retired as 
Third Grade Deputy Collector in 
November 1914 with the good wishes 
of the numerous Civilian officers under 
whom he served, both in the Govern- 
ment and Estate service for a period 
of 40 years. In recognition of his long 
and honhurable official carrier, the 
distinction of Rao Bahadur was con- 
ferred on him in June 1913. 

In bis private life he has not been 
inattentive to the interests of the 
people at large. He has dug some 
tanks and wells. He has established 
a choultry in Vizagapatam, where 
travellers of all castes are fed and 
lodged free. He is the donor of a sick 
bed in the Civil Hospital, Vizagapatam, 
He has an abiding interest in the Hindu 
religion and the Telugu literatnre. 

Dr. p. Sttbba Rao, Proprietor, 
Messrs. Vickers and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, Vizianagrum, was born in 
J uly 1882. He is the son of the late 
Gurumurthi Chetty, the Head Shroff 
of the Collector's office, Vizagapatam. 

Dr. Subba Rao matriculated from 
the London Mission School, Vizaga- 
patam and completed bis First in Arts 
Coarse in the local Mrs. A. V.N. College. 
In 1905 he took the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon’s Diploma having sacoessfnlly 
passed out of the Vizagapatam Medical 
School. 

His Government service extended to 
a period of five years, and mneh of thia 
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time he served in the Manicipal School Curricnla north of Madras, years ; Mnnieipal CoonoillOr for tstfinty 
Hospital, Bajahmundry, where he Some of bis pupils hold such respon- years ; Member, District Board for m 
remained till March 1913. Then he sible positions in life as civil servants, years and Marriage Begistrar for over 
removed to Vizianagrum and started Deputy Collectors, District Monsiffs, 20 years. For his long service in the 
the dispensing firm of Messrs. Vickers High Court Vakils, Doctors, Barristers* cause of education, be was twice awaid*' 
and Co. in memory of his Professor, at>Law, etc. His interest in the educa* ed Certificates of Honour by His Ex* 
the late Dr. Vickers. He undertakes tion of the masses was no less keen, as cellency the Viceroy, and in 1911 ha 
all cases of Medicine and Surgery and he was the first to open a Night School was awarded the Coronation Medal. ~ 
he is renowned to be a successful practi- in Vizagapatam ; while his labours in The solid work he didin the caataf::l|V 
tioner. the direction of Female education have of education was testified to in FebvaMl^i:|S 

He is a member of the Municipal been evidenced by his throwing open 1909, when His Excellency Sir ArtlMtK 
Council, Vizianagrum, where he owns the doors of the school to girls, several Lawley, Governor of Madras, spodte va^S 
much property. He is the moving spirit of whom passed the Matriculation highly of the educational work 
of the local Vysya community, being Examination and one, a graduate, is a Lazarus. Mr. Lazarus died at 
the Secretary of the Vysya Association. M.B. and B.S. of the Madras Medical pataiu two years ago, leaving 

He took the Chapter Degree in College. Andhra country the poorer for his losi;v'i’* 

the Masonic Lodge and is an active -yYith thetspecial pur- 
Member pose 

His dispensary the methods in 

by England Scotland, 

day. Lazarus 

The Daniel 

veteran Educationist the Northern letters of 

Circars, was born on the 19th November, to au- 

He received there from Dr. 

late London Mission Duncan, who was 

Madras, from which he passed the Matri- the Director of Public 

He Madras, 

the Free Church Mission The he 

as the by 

Christian to the Public Schools of ' 

the name great Edijcationist, Britain, he made ) 

the Dr. Miller, C.I.E. Here be 

a every won the system edu- 

the the Principal 

Professors for He 

He the degree 

February, He was system. 

an Assistant Teacher Mr. Lazarus was an 
where he been Assistant Examiner 
After a stay of two years be the Madras Doiversity 
was appointed Headmaster of the High in English for seven' 
at Vizagapatam in History 

the same London Mission fouryeatB. He was the 

The was then only strong, 

with an income of Bs. 2,000 A year the History of India. HHiiHiHHIlHiHHHHHIHHHHii 
from school fees ; and alter tbirtyaeven for Lower Secondary The late MaiUdy SatyalinRam Naiker. 

years of bis eecvice, thid school has now Schools, which has pass- 

a strength of 1,068, and the school fees ed through twenty-three editions, and The late Mallady Satyalingam 
anonat to about Bs. 25,000. which has been recognised for use in Naiker, whose name is dearly remem- 

'Hit 'keen solicitude for the welfare schools by the educational authorities bered by the people in connection with 
of the student population urged him to of Madras, Bombay, Burma, United the famous Mallady Satyalingam 
open a class for Technical education; Provinces and Oudb. He was also the Naiker Charities of 'Cocanada, was 
and the great demand for young men author of “ Aids to the Writing of born of a family of average means, be- 
trained in surveying, levelling and English.” For nearly twenty years longing to Coringa, in the Godavari 
kindred branches was mat by bis he conducted a weekly organ entitled District. As a young man he was' 
training pupils for Gkwemment Exam- '* The East Coast News *' with great working on the native ships mnning 
ioations in these subjects. tact, ability and success. on the Coromandel Coast and those ' 

The Type- writing and Shorthand Besides all this educational work, he plyng between this coast and the potta 
Glasses for the School Final Examin- rendered good service to the pnblio. of Ceylon and Bnrmab. • 

:4itiQnS MS an exception in the High He was Honorary Magistrate for five He esteblished himself at Bangoon 
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in 1868 and acquired a boat within the queathal of eight lakhs of rupees for (1) A school with large play grounds 
next three years. By 1892 he owned the Mallady BatyalingamKaiker Chari* and up-to-date gymnasiums in Jagan- 
two steam launches worth Bs. 83,000/- ties. The following four gentlemen of naikpur, Gocanada ; 
and six boats. He then started bis Gocanada were nominated Trustees W a temple at Chollangi, near Co- 
banking business on a small scale. He for the Charities Messrs. Mallady Canada, which should have an open 
was very fortunate in his business and Subrahmanyam Naiker, Pinapotu Go- court-yard and a well, and where 
at the time of his demise, on January vindarajulu, Dewan rBahadur Duriseti should perform twice a 

89*1916, he left property and cash to Seshagiri Bao Pantulu, B.A., B,L., day and; 

the value of fifteen lakhs and fifty High Court Vakil* and the late 'Kovyuri (3) a choultry in Jagannaikpur, ad- 
( i, thousand rupees. Adeyya Reddi. On the demise of Mr, jacent to the school, for feeding the 

In 1894 he adopted Mr. Subrah- Adeyya Reddi, in 1918, Rao Bahasdur poor. 
mnnyil.Naiker as his son and the latter A* Raghunatha Rao Pantulu, who had The generous Testator has also 
1 ^'! ^ provided for the higher and technical 

education of Hindu students of the 
Madras Presidency. Every year four 
thousand rupees should bo set apart 
for the education of such students in 
foreign countries. 

Excluding the lakh of rupees to bo 
spent on the construction of the build- 
ings, the seven lakhs of rupees form the 
capital for the upkeep of the school, 
the choultry and the temple and the 
fund for the higher education. All 
these should be maintained from the 
interest and income thereon. 

The Will makes provision for th»; 
free education of boys and girls, up to 
the Primary standard, without distinc- 
tion of caste or creed. Handicraft 
work, such as carpentry, weaving and 
pottery are also to be taught free in 
the Bchoot. The choultry is being so 
constructed as to accommodate about 
two hundred people of different castes, 
in pursuance of the Will. 

In 11U7 Messrs. Arni Raghunatha 
Rao Pantulu, Nalam Padmanabham 
and Vanka Venkata Ratna Sastri of 
Gocanada filed a suit in the Court of 
the Local Subordinate Judge, for fram- 
ing a scheme for the proper administra- 
tion of the Charities. As prayed for 
by the plaintiffs, the Court directed the 
Trustees to establish a Dispensary, 
attached to the buildings for giving 
medical relief to the children of the 
Mr. Mallady Subrahmanya Naicker. school and those connected with tlm 

temple and the choultry. One thousand 

is the present heir of Mr. Naiker’s retired from service as a Subordinate rupees should be set apart for the 
properties, excluding the funds of the Judge, was appointed IVnstee in his maintenance of the Dispensary. Veda 
Charities. place ; but he was not spared for this Parity anam has also been sanctioned 

Satyalingam Naiker wrote his last oflice for more than a few months after at the time of worship in tlie temple; 
Will and Testament on the 30th Sep- which he passed away. and a sum of Rs. 4,000/- is to be spent 

temberl912. By this Will he appoint- la the terms of the Will, five lakhs on toe temple for the upkeep of the 
ed his adopted son, Mr. Subrahmanyam , of rupees sboud be permanently invest- Vedic scholars. 

and his Managing Clerk, Mr. Pinapotu ed on agricultural lands, two lakhs Till the buildings are constructed and 
Govindarajulu, as the Executors of his deposited in other securities and the the institutions commence to work regn- 
Will, who were authorised to take remaining one lakh spent on the con- larly, the bulk of the income accruing 
possession of all bis properties on his struction of the following buildings and from the funds is to be utilised for the 
demise. The most noteworthy and for the acquisition of suitable sites for school. In this connection, it must hv 
laudable part of his Will is the be- the game:— said to the credit of the Trustees that 
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iliey liid be^nn to condoot a Sinskrit 
PatiiiMla and run the choultry eveci 
belote the construction of the buildings 
COnnneoced. The Court has further 
directed that the school to be esta* 
bliabed should be a Lower Secondary 
school, instead of a Primary one. As 
the donor bad expressed it, the Court 
ilio laid stress on the necessity for 
i|(iting the school the first importance 
ot the Charities, 
being administered 
well aud the Trustees are 
every effort to carry out the 
^||►||i^6f the Will, It must be said to 
‘ineir credit that, under the valuable 
lead of Bdwan Bahadur D. Seshagiri 
BftoPantiihi (who has the casting vote 
in cases of division of opinion atuong 
them), they are properly exercising the 
wide discretionary powers conferred 
by the Will. Satyalingam Naiker 
deseves the deepest gratitude of the 
Andhras for his liberal charities, which 
are a living monument of his real 
culture, though he could not boast of 
high education as it is popularly under- 
stood. 

Rao Bahadur Madireddi Venkata 
Ratnam Naidu, B.A., B.L., High 
Court Vakil, liajahmiindry, son of 
the late Mr. M. Naganna Naidu, a 
Government official in the subordinate 
service, was born at Masulipatarn in 



Rao Batiaviur ivl. Venkataracaam, 
B.A., B.U 


1856. His family was in rather poor 
circumstance^ and Mr. Venkataratnam 
waa enabled to prosecute his studies 
only by remuneration he was 
obtaining by teaching some boys of the 
lower classes. He studied in the 
Noble College, Masulipatarn, till he 


passed his First examination in Arts in 
1874; and it is interesting to note 
that he got the scholarship ot Bs. 10 
per mensem, which ivas open to the 
most competent student in the class. 

He then served as a schoolmaster for 
one year in the Noble College, Masuli* 
patam and in the Mission High SchooU 
Bezwada. With the little money he 
could save as e teacher,, be proceeded 
to Madras in 1876 for t^e prosecution 
of his studies and was admitted to the 
B.A. degree from the Presidency 
College in 1878. He soon after coti^ 
pleted his B.L. coarse, and set up his 
legal practice at liajahmun^ itylSHO, 
having obtained a Sannad Vs a 'First 
Grade Vakil. He is one ol thil three 
students who passed their B:L. in 
Second Class in 18B5. 

He has earned an enviable 
reputation as a lawyer, hav- 
ing been one of the leading 
Vakils of the Godavari Dis- 
trict Bar for the last thirty 
years and more. He is popu- 
larly known as the ‘Zamin* 
dari vakil ' as most of the 
leading landed aristocrats of 
the District engage him as 
their Standing Counsel. 

His activities in the direc- 
tion of local self-governmenc 
are also noteworthy. He was 
the Vice-President of the 
Bajabmundry Taluq Board 
for five years and the Gov- 
ernment, in recognition of 
his services, conferred on 
liim the well-merited title of 
Kai Sahib. He was the 
Chairman of the Rajahmun- 
dry Municipality for one 
term and the nou-official 
President of the Taluq Board 
also for one term. In one 
and all of these offices, Mr. 
Venkataratnara’s work has | 
been marked by a high sense 
of public duty and it is but 
natural that the public should appre- 
ciate bis labour of disinterested love. 

He is a Free Mason of the Lodge 
Godavari and the Lodge Asoka, Madras. 
The title of Rao Bahadur was conferred 
on him in the New Year Honours of 
1920. 

Khan Saheb Khaja Ahmadulla 
Khan, Kbazi of Bajabmundry, belongs 
to an ancient family which can trace its 
origin to Bokhara. Hib distinguished 
forefathers held positions of great 
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responsibility and power under the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, who appointed 
them rulers of the Northern Circars in 
1724 (vide page 29, Godavari District 
Gazetter.) One of the members of the 
family, Khaja Abul Wiifa Khan, was 
very famous in the Muhammadiui 
history of the Northern Circars, as the 
Governor and Comraandor-in-Chiof of 
the Province of Lai Bukhar (Rajah- 
mundry subba) then in the territory of 
Hyderabad. Mr. Ahmadulla Khan's 
father was the Khazi of Bajabmundry, 
Khaja Mahammad Amien Khan Sahib 
by name, belter known as Dada Sahib 
of Rnjahinundry. He was much ho- 
noured by the Government of Madras, 
who awarded him certificates of 
merit. One was awarded in 1897 and 
the other in 1903 for the loyalty and 


the good example set by him to his co- 
religionists and for his long service of 
thirty years as an Honorary Magistrate. 
This gentleman, his father, died IH 
years ago, when Mr. Ahmadulla Khan 
took charge of the family estate. 

His service as a member of the Local 
Boards, as an Honorary Magistrate and 
as the Khazi of Bajabmundry are too 
well-known to need particular mention. 
On the occasion of the Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi in 1911, the Govem- 



Khaa Saheb kaaia Ahmailulla Khan. 
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ment of Madras awarded him a mundry which he exeroijed for the good lawyers in the Qodavari Dietriot> Ooi 
certificate of bonoar; and in the year of the town. his demise about two decades ago* W 

1914, the title of Khan Sahib was The late Somini Venkayya left behind him bis only son, the lite 
conferred on him as a mark of personal Pantulu, was a distinguished Vakil of Venkata Ban Fantulu and a large 
distinction for bis long and unique the Cocanada Bar, commanding profes* property. 



The late Somini Venkata Ran , S. Kameswara Rao, B.A., B.L. 

record of distinguished and faithful sional work throughout the Godarati The late Somini Venkata Ran 
public services. In confering the title District. He was particularly famous Pantulu, was a soaud ^English scholar- 
H.hi. the Governor laid special stress for bis capacity to oondnct Criminal and poet. His ‘ Hetribution* ' is 
on his unique iufiuence at Rajah- cases, among the last generation of masterly in its thoughts and poetio 
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um^oo. For aboat eight yean he wae 
Arittg joint hasiness along with 
Mr. Barry, Proprietor of Messrs. 
Barry & Co., Tobacconists ot Coca- 
riada. They had a lease of the 
Xiaakas (small islands) of the Godavari, 
which are famous for the high class 
tehaooo they produce. Mr. Venkata 
S^n was a literary man of a high 
llider ; and he was always to be seen in 
jlllt excellent library. He was, like all 
|||i||l' POets and noble tbinkers, simple 
|m||; hhostentatio^ in his habits and 
swerved in his social move- 
He passed away suddenly in 
’.iE^tober 1919, at the early age of 88, 
leaving behind him two little sons, an 
aged mother and a number of friends 
to bemoan his loss. In the accom- 
panying illustration we find Mr. 
Venkata lian and his cousin, Mr. 
Somini Karaeswara Bao, B.A., B.L.. 
a Vakil commanding good practice at 
Bajahmnndry. Mr. Venkata Bau’s 
name will be dearly cherished by the 
publio of Cocanada for his literary 
talents and his life of plain living and 
high thinking. His demise is a decided 
loss to the Andhra Desa. 

Mr. Rachamalla Sitapati Rao 
Naidu, Union Chairman, Amalapuram, 
the son of the late Bangiah Naidn, 



Mr. Rschsoislla Sltspsti Kso Natdu. 


was born in 1870 at Amalapuram. Mr. 
Bangiah Naidu retired from Govern- 
ment service as a First Grade Delta 
Superintendent. Mr. Sitapati Bso 
Naidu had his early education in the 
Government Training School at Bajah- 
mundry. Having completed the 
matriculation coarse of the Madras 
University, for some time he under- 


went practical medical training under 
Dr. T. Egappa Naicker, L.M.&.8. 

He started life as a Contractor in the 
nineties. Both in the Local Fund 
and Public Works Department, he exe- 
cuted several works in the Amala- 
puram and Bajola Taluks to the satis- 
faction of the Engineers who testified 
to his great ability in the line. His 
promptness and thoroughness of work 
were highly commended by oflicials. 

He was a member of the Taluq and 
District Boards l$r a humber of years. 
Since 1911, be has been the Union 
Chairman of Amalapuram, where the 
improvements of roadt andi;,.sanitatil|||n 
effected by him stand as liujng monjg- 
ments of his disinterested labours. 

The expenditure in the recent War 
appealed to his loyal instincts^ and he 
collected a tangible amount to the 
War Fund, which attracted the kind 
attention of H.E. the Governor of 
Madras. 

Owning extensive landed properties 
in the vicinityt Mr. Naidu personally 
attends to the cultivation of the lands 
and be has replaced the old methods of 
agriculture by modern and easier 
methods. He is a good horseman and 
athlete. For the convenience of the 
travelling public, Mr. Naidu has been 
running a motor bus service with his 
office at Amalapuram. 

Sherif Abdul Karim Sahib Baha* 
dur, of Amalapuram, is a son of the 
late Hakim Sherif Sahib boru in 1870- 
The family traces its ancestry to an 
aristocratic family of Persia^ some 
members of which came to India 
during the Moghul regime. Its ances- 
tors settled for a time in Delhi and 
then came down to Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

Mr. Abdul Karim Sahib was a vacci- 
nator in Government service employed 
in the Godavari District for over twenty 
years. In 1910 he resigned his ap- 
pointment and established himself as a 
medical practitioner at Amalapuram. 
The members of his family have been 
Hakims for generations. He has made 
a good study of the Unani and Ayur- 
vedic systems of Medicine and has a 
fair knowledge of the Allopathic system. 
He commands a good practice, which 
extends to the neighbouring talugs 
also. 

He has been the Vice-President of 
the Anjumani Islamia of Amalapuram 
and an Honorary Magistrate from the 
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year 1910. He was a member of the 
Major Union of Amalapuram from 
1911 to 1914. His eldest son.in-law, 
8yed Moula Sahib Bahadur, has been 
for a long time an active member of 



etierit AbduMiariin bahib Bahadur^ 


the Union and of the Taluq and 
District Boards and the Secretary of 
the Anjumani Islamia. Mr, Abdul 
Karim Sahib is much interested in the 
poor people, whom he treats free of 
cost. 

Dr. R. Jayaramaswami Naidu, 
L.M. a the late Chairman of the 
Municipal Council, Bajahmundry, ia 
a private Medical Practitioner. Born 



Dr. R. Jayarama.wainl, 'L.M. AS. 


in 1880 of respectable parents, he had 
his early education at Amalapuram, 
where the family settled after the 
demise of his father. He passed out 
of the Madras Medical. College as a 
Licentiate in, Medicine and Surgery in 
1903. 


U8 
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He set ap hie practice at Bajab- 
mandry, where be opened a Dispensary, 
in order to farther the interests of bis 
profession in which'be bas become very 
successful and popular. 

His connection with the Municipality 
lasted for about four years from 1914, 
and it redounds to his credit that he 
brought the civic affairs to a high state 
of efficiency during his Chairmanship. 


Dewan Bahadur Kommireddi 
SuryanarayaniMurti Naidu, MunU 
cipal Chairman, Cocanada, is the son 
of the late Narasinga Eao Naidu, a 
merchant. 

He was bom in July 1869 and had 
his English education in the f ittaphr 
Bajah*s College, from where he passed 
the Matriculation examination of the 
Mi^taa University in the year 1888. 

The late Karasinga Bao Naidu was 
00^ of the two partners of the leading 
mercantile fitm, Messrs. Innes & Co. 
of Cocanedn, 'which has been doing 
extensive produce and export business. 
He put his son to business in 1888 as 
an apprentice in the busy iirm. As he 
gained sufficient ei^pufence in the line, 
be was appointed to the post of an Ac* 
eountant, which responsible position he 
held till 189i), when bis father breathed 
his last, leaving a big family. 


After bis father’s death, Mr. Snrya^ 
narayna Marti had to bear the burden of 
the family and became a partner of the 
ilourisbing business. Mr. Innes, the 
other partner, retired in 1908. Mr. 
Suryanarayana Murti consequently be> 
came the sole proprietor of the firm, 
which is among the biggest export 
companies in the Northern Circars, 
having various branches on the Coro- 
mandel Coast. 

He is a malh of varied activi- 
ties, and hih status as the 
Proprietor of a thriving con- 
cern brought him into touch 
with the various affairs of the 
locality. He was a member 
of the Taluk and .District 
Boards for a time, and the 
President of the Literary 
Association (Indian Club) for 
four years. He held the office 
of Honorary Magistrate at 
Cocanada for a period of 
fifteen years. His connection 
with the Port Conservancy 
Board, the Pittapur Kajah’s 
College Council, and 
the Municipal Coun- 
cil e.Ktends over a 
decade, and| he has 
ever been known to 
make useful sugges- 
tions in every one of 
them and has been 
the Chairman of the 
Municipal Gonncil 
for the last five 
years. 

The part India was taking 
in the Great European War 
appealed mnch to bis loyal 
sentiments, and he gave a 
monthly donation of Bs 50 
for several months in addi- 
tion to the donation of Bs. 

500 in the beginning. 

Mr. Suryanarayana Murti’s 
liberality of mind and inte- 
rest in public affairs drew 
the rightful appreciation of 
the Government. On the 
New Year’s Day in 1903, he 
was awarded a Certificate of 
Honour in recognition of bis 
public charities. On June 
24, 1910, the title of Bao Bahadur was 
conferred on him as a mark of personal 
distinction. The Government gave 
him a second Certificate of Honour on 
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the Coronation Day of His Imperial i 
Majesty Emperor George V, in 1911^ < 
in token of bri neefnl services in con- 
nection with the Municipality. He 
was made Dewan Bahadur in 1918. 

It is gratifying to note that Mr. 
Suryanarayana Marti is a man to do 
service to his country without osten- 
tation. During the famine in the early., 
part of the twentieth centnry, be 8o|A:< 
rice in large quantities at nominal prieas^^i. 
He is the supporter of many a sufEsrihi^i 
poor man and always gives a ceal^, 
and sympathetic ear to their wante, i ; 

A lover of art and music, a man 
sincere and kind disposition, be is held ;? 
in great regard by the rich and the poor 
alike. 

He was nominated by the Govern- 
ment as an Additional Member to the 
Madras Legislative Council in July 
1917, to represent the mercantile com- 
munity. 

The late Peddibhotla Venka- 
tappiah Pantolu, of Cocanada, son of 
the late Kondalarayudu of Eanu- 
mur in Kistna District, was bom in 
1861 in the bouse of bis maternal 


uncle Burra Subrabmanyam who was 
then employed in the Engineering 
department. Young Venkatappiab lost 
his father at the early age of five. 



The Hoa'ble Dewan Bahadur Mi Suryanarayana 
Murti. 



I he late P. Venkatapplah. 


His tmole took great care of the 
ediieatioo of V enkatappiab , who showed 
^larked signs of intelligence even in 
his childhood. The boy progressed 
well in his studies during the ten years 
of his uncle’s stay at Cocanada. In 
3*$76 he passed bis Upper Fourth ex- 
amination* On his being transferred 
again to Dowleiswaram, Subrahman- 
, , |ttm sent the boy to Bajahmundry for 
prosecution of his studies. Venkat- 
: ^ l^iah passed his Matriculation oxami- 
in 1876 but before his success 
he lost bis dear uncle, 
who was bis benefactor and affectionate 
guardian* 

Young Venkatappiah was now left 
adrift in the wide world and bad it not 
been for the great help rendered to him 
by Principal Metcalfe of the Bajah- 
mundry College by the award of a scho- 
larship) it would have been impossible 
for the boy to develop his talents and 
shine in life as he did. Soon after 
passing his First Examination in Arts, 
he joined the Inneapet school as a 
teacher but he gave up the appointment 
after a year to rejoin the College in 
the B.A. Class. He appeared for the 
B.A. examination in 1881. 

In this stage of his life, he came 
under the influence of the famous 
Social Eeformer of Bajahmundry, the 
late Rao Bahadur K. Viresalingam. The 
miserable condition of the child widow 
80 vividly painted in the writings and 
lectures of liao Bahadur Viresalingam 
and the self-sacrifice of the noble leader 
so moved the youthful heart of 
Venkatappiah that he soon became an 
ardent worker in the cause of widow 
marriage and a close follower of his 
master* Venkatappiah soon enlisted 
himself as a member of the Prayer 
Samaj at Bajahmundry. 

Venkatappiah was the President 
of the Literary and Social Beform 
Associations at Cocanada and he was 
a prominent figure in the Second 
Northern Circars Tbeistic Conference, 
which was held at Cocanada. He was 
a lover of education and his valuable 
advice was sought on every important 
subject by the Pittapur Bajah’s College 
Council, of which he was a member. 
The education of Indian women, which 
he observed to be the basis for all reform, 
had his active support* He was instru- 
mental in the founding of the Girls' 
School at Jagannaikpur, Cocanada, and 
was taking a good deal of interest in 
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the progress of the Cocanada Girls’ 
School. 

When Bao Bahadur Viresalingam 
went over to Madras, Venkatappiah 
took up the cause of widow marriage 
in the Circars with greater fervour and 
sent round a stirring appeal for funds 
to assist in the performance of fresh 
marriages. He unfortunately did not 
live to see the response of the public to 
bis noteworthy appeal in the cause. 

From January^ 1882 he was the 
Headmaster of the Innespet School 
at Bajabmundi^ for two years; and 
during this period he was contributing 
valuable articles to the Vivekavar- 
dhani* 

Early in 1884, when an efficient 
Headmaster was required for the Sam- 
astbanam High School, the Bajah of 
Pittapur appointed Mr. Venkatappiah 
to the post, on the recommendation of 
Principal Metcalfe of Bajahmundry. 
Venkatappiah was very much liked 
by the Bajah for his excellent work; and 
he was moving very intimately with 
his students. 

Venkatappiah was a devout Hindu 
and as such he formed an intimate 
acquaintance with and came under the 
beneficial religious influence of the 
famous scholar, Dandibhotla Viswana- 
dha Sastri of Benares fame. 

In June 1886, the Bajah of Pithapu- 
ram recommended Venkatappiah to 
J. Thomson, the then Collector, for 
a post and he was started as a clerk 
in the Godavari Collectorate. The 
Income-Tax Act just then came into 
operation and Venkatappiah was 
given independent charge of the work 
under the direct supervision of the 
Collector. The Collector was much 
pleased with bis work and within ten 
months strongly recommended him to 
the Board of Revenue for the Transla- 
tor’s post, which carried a pay of 
Bs. 70. 

In 1888 Venkatappiah was made 
the guardian of the minor proprietor of 
the Medur Estate; and he managed the 
estate very ably. In 18^1 he was made 
the English Head Clerk and in two 
years more he acted as the Huzur 
Sheristadar. Having had no experience 
of Taluk work, be was sent out as 
Tahsildar to the Bfaimavaram, Narasa- 
puram, Amalapuram and Ramachendra- 
puram Taluks; and in May, 1897, he 
became the permanent Huzur Sheris- 
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tadar, the post in which he continued 
till his demise. 

He was throughout a conscientious 
man with a high souse of duty. In the 
famino of 1897, when he was the Tab- 
siidar of the liamachendrapur Taluk, 
Venkatappiah visited village after 
village on horseback with his box of 
medicines and rendered timely help to 
many a cholera patient. 

In June, 1900, be had a carbuncle on 
bis back, while on tour at Karsapuram’ 
but, not knowing the serious nature of 
the, disease, Venkatappiah used to 
work hard as usual. He returned to 
Cocanada very much broken down and 
breathed his last on the 23rd June. 
His parting advice to his nejfjki^t • 
Burra Siirya Prakasa Bao was to be 
true to his Country and his Sovereign. 

All the public offices and the College 
at Cocanada were closed on the day of 
his demise. The Literary Association, 
the Social Reform Association and 
the Pittapur Rajah's College Council 
expressed their deep sense of loss on 
the demise of Mr. Venkatappiah. In 
the words of the late Rao Bahadur K. 
Viresalingam Pantulu, “by his un- 
timely death the society has lost one of 
its brightest ornaments, the Govern- 
ment an able, hard-working, honest and 
trustworthy servant and the family a 
loving member." 

Mr. Surya Prakasa Rao also took 
considerable interest in Social Beform 
and he was the moving spirit of the Co- 
canada Prarthana Samaj. After taking 
bis B.L. Degree, Mr. Prakasa Bao prac- 
tised as a successful Vakil at Cocanada 
till his demise in July, 1918. 

The late Rao Bahadur Kandukuri 
Viresalingam Pantulu, of Bajah mun- 
dry, the pioneer of Social Beform in the 
Andhra country, was born at Bajah- 
mundry in 1848. His father, the 
late Subbarayudu, died when young 
Viresalingam was a baby of three years. 
He matriculated from the Government 
Zillah High School in 1870. 

He started life as a schoolmaster in 
the same school, and worked there for 
an year and a half. He was next^he 
Headmaster of the Anglo-Vcrnacular 
Schools at Coringa and Dowleiswaram. 
In 1876 he became the Telugu Pandit 
of the Arts College, Bajahmundry. 
He was transferred to Madras in 1899 
as the Telugu Pandit of the Presidency 
College, which he continued to be tiil 
his retirement in 1904. 
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He was an Examiner of the Madras 
University for a quarter of a century 
from the year 1887. He was a Fellow 
of the University from 1898. The title 
of Bao Bahadur was conferred on him 
in 1893. He was a member of the 
Text'Book Committee and of the Dra- 
vidian Board of Studies. 



The Uie Rao Bahadur K. Vlreaallngaai. 


After his retirement he devoted his 
time for the cause of Telugu Literature 
and for Social Reform. He was the 
author of a number of dramas, novels 
and satires and the Lives of the Telugu 
Poets. He also brought out an auto* 
biography in two volumes. He was a 
gifted prose writer commanding a 
simple aud effective style. As a satirist, 
be has exposed many follies of the 
Hindu society ; but in places he is 
laoking in the sympathy that makes 
the satire dear to the reader and gives 
it a lasting interest. He rendered a 
valuable service to the Telugu liter- 
ature by his many useful writings and 
his new departure in the choice and 
treatment of subjects. As a Social Be- 
former* he was perseverant in his work 
and braved social ostracism with an 
eats of mind that is not common. His 
name is remembered chiefly as the 
Mher of the Widow He-marriage 
movement in the Northern Circars, if 
nofiin the whole of Southern India. 
He was an ardent Brahmo in the later 
period of his life. His demise in 1919 
has been keenly felt by tbe public of 
Southern India aud particularly in 
Brahmo circles. 

Mr. Ganti Lakshmanna, B. A.. B.L., 

High Court Vakil, Rajahmundry, is 
one of the leading lawyers of the Goda- 
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vari District Court. He was bom at 
Peruru, Amalapuram Taluk in 1877, 
and prosecuted bis early education in 
the Board High School, Amalapuram. 
In 1892, be matriculated from tbe 
school in the Erst class and joined the 
Government Arts College at Rajab- 
mundry, where be had a distinguish- 
ed career. After graduating in Arts 
in 1897, he passed his B.L. Degree 
examination in 1900. Then he settled 
as a pleader at Rajahmundry, where 
he gained a steady practice. He was 
entered on tbe rolls of the Madras 
High Court in December 1907. 

Mr. Lakshmanna is keenly interested 
in the public activities of the District. 
As a member of the Municipal Council 
for over a decade, of the District and 
Taluk Boards for over nine years and 
as a Non-official Visitor of tbe Govern- 
ment Central Jail, Rajahmundry, be has 
given himself ungrudgingly to public 
work and is a recognized leader and 
exponent of popular opinion. In his 
capacity as tbe Vice-President of the 
Taluk Board, be effected many an im- 
provement in the administration. He 
is a Free Mason of the Lodge Godavari, 



G. LakBhiiianaa, B.A, B.L.» 


and one of the founders of Lodge Asoka 
at Madras. 

Charitable almost to a fault, he keeps 
an open door to the needy and tbe poor 
and advocates the cause of the weak 
and the oppressed. Thoughtful and 
large-hearted, be commands respect 
throughout the District. 

Rao Bahadur G. Venkatachelam 
Pantulu, B.A., B.L., High Court 
Vakil, Government Pleader and Public 
Prosecutor, Rajahmundry, was born in 
September, 1865 of respectable parents. 
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Educated in the (^ovemmeut Oolt^ 
at Bajabmundry, he graduated in IM 
and took bis B.A. Degree in 1888. H# 
set up practice as a pleader in Bajidt*: 
mundry, and was enrolled as a Ydkil 
tbe Madras High Court in 1893. 

He soon earned a name for his legal' 
acumen and, within a few years of Mi 



Rso Bshsdwr C. Venkatachelsm, B.A,, B.l 


career, reached the front rank of th 
Bar. He was made the Govemmen 
Pleader and Public Prosecutor in 190S 
I He bas enjoyed the confidence of th 
' J udicial officers for nearly a quarter c 
a century. Besides commanding a 
lucrative practice, be is the Standing 
Counsel for many rich people of the 
District. 

His activities as Vice-President of 
the Rajahmundry Taluk Board, for 
nearly nine years, as a member of the 
Godavari District Board for six years, 
and as a member of the Local Munici- 
pal Council for over six years, are 
noteworthy, having brought to him 
certificates of Honour, and the title of 
Rao Bahadur. 

He is an ardent Sanskrit scholar, 
quite unassuming and simple in bis 
habits of life. 

Mr. Ghilakamarti Lakshminara- 
simham, Editor, the Desamatha, 
Rajahmundry, was born in 1867 of a 
respectable Brahmin family of Veera- 
vasaram in the Bbimavaram Taluq of 
tbe Kistna district. Educated at bis 
native place, in tbe Mission School, 
Narsapur, and at Rajahmundry, be 
matriculated in 1887. 

In 1888 be started life as a school- 
master, and after serving in a numljer 
of schools for ten years, be founded bis 
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^waaoliod in 1899 and Tery snooeMfolly 
tnanagad it for eight years. In 1907, 
the late Bao Bahadur K. Viresalingam 
iceqaested Mr. Lakshminarasimbam to 
om the institotion to him so 
that he might improve it farther. This 
hoing effected, Bao Bahadur Yiresa* 
-Ungam soon after raised the institution 
to f^e status of a High School ; and in 
l^mtiaaoe of the wishes of the Baja of 
Ktithapuram, who made a substantial 


institation is named after the great 
social reformer^ Bajah Kammohan iioy. 

He is a staunch social reformer and 
as such he has enthusiastically advocat- 
ed the cause of social reform during 
his presidency of five District Social 
Conferences and on other platforms. 
Mr. Lakshminarasimbam Pantulu has 
now seriously turned his attention to 
politics and is an ardent worker for the 
cause of Home JbCule for India* His 



Chllakamarti Lakshmlnaraaimbsiii. 


has subsequently published a number 
of other dramas; and his plays are well 
appreciated by the literary and tba 
theatre-going Andhra public. 

Mr. Lakshminaraeimham’s literary 
work as a Telugu novelist is equally 
noteworthy. His Hdmalaiha, AhalyU 
Bai and Soundarya Tilaka are three of 
the most widely read Telugu novels. 
In 1898 the late Hon. K. B. V. Krishna 
Kao Bahadur, B.A., Zamindar of Pola- 
varam, started ** The Saraswati,* a 
monthly magazine, devoted to the cause 
of Telugu literature ; and Mr. Laksbmi- 
narasimham was editing the magazine 
in association with the Zamindar of 
Polavaram from the time of its incep- 
tion. Restarted "'The Manor ama'\ 
monthly magazine, in which original 
novels like KarpRramanjari and ori- 
ginal dramas like Pramnna YUdava 
were published. In 1908 he purchased 
his Manoranjani Press and two years 
later he started his weekly journal, 
“27ie DcRamatha,'* which has now a 
very wide circulation. Many of Mr. 
Lakshminarasimbam *8 books have been 
approved by the Text Book Committee 
and prescribed as text-books of the 
Madras University. 

He is a Trustee of the Viresalingam 
Charities* the Secretary of the Nation- 
al School Committee and a member of 
the local Heading Boom and other 
associations. Mr, Laksminarasimbam 
is still in the prime of his life, though 
he lost his eyesight about ten years 
back ; and his enthusiastic work in the 
cause of political and social reform is 
an inspiring example to the young men 
of the Andhra Desa. 

The late Baru Sreerama Nara- 
simba Rao Pantulu* B. A.* BL.* High 
Court Vakil, Kajabmundry, was the 
son of the late Bai Bahadur Venkata 
llamanarasu Pantulu, retired Tahsildar. 
He was adopted by the late B. Bajah 
Jiao Pantulu, a Deputy Collector of the 
Madras Provincial Service. 


endowment to the High School, it is 
now known as the Viresalingam High 
School. 

In 1909, Mr. Lakshminarasimbam 
started a school for the Depressed 
Classes ; and having made considerable 
pecuniary and other sacrihees for it, he 
.succeeded in making the institution a 
complete Lower Secondary School, to 
which a night school was also attached. 
The pupils of this school are given free 
)inatractioD and supplied with books. 


several speeches and articles on poli- 
tical and social questions ore masterly 
and well appreciated by the Andhra 
public. 

From his early days he was a good 
student of Telugu literature with a 
special aptitude for Telugu poetry. 
He has been a popular Telugu poet and 
the leading Telugu dramatist from 1889, 
the year in which he published three of 
his dramas, Keechakavadha, Draupadi 
Pariniyam and GayopakhyUnam, He 
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Educated at Bajahmundry, he 
graduated in Arts from the Government 
College there. In 1G07, he took his 
B.L. Degree, and was enrolled as a 
Vakil of the Madras High Court in 
1908, having been apprenticed to Sir 
P. S. Sivaswarni Aiyar. 

In 1909, he joined the Bajahmundry 
Bar, and was one of the popular Vakils 
of the District. He was the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Bajahmundry Taluq Board 
and a member of the Godavari District 
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Board. He was an active Manicipal 
Gonncillor, conscientiously at work 
in improving the condition of the town. 



The late Baru Srecrania Narasimha 
Rao, B.A„ B.L. 


He has built a choultry at a cost of 
Rs. 6,000, which is largely made use of 
by patients resorting to the A.E.L.M, 
Women's Hospital opposite to it. His 
sympathy for the poor is a byword in 
the Godavari District. He was cut out 
in the prime of life in 1919— a decided 
loss to the Andhra country. 

Mr. Veeraghanta Lakshjni Nara«^ 
aimha Murti, B.A., B.L., Vakil, 
llajahmundry, belongs to one of the 
learned Brahmin families of the 
Godavari District. His father was one 



V. Lakshminarasimha Murtl, B.A., U.L. 


oI vhe greatest Teingu Pandits and 
a landlord of Kathonga, a village 
near Itajahmundry. 

Mr. Murti was born at Jeedigunta, in 
Tannku Taluq. Be matriculated from 


the Hindu College, Vizagapatam, in 
1898 and entered upon his College 
studies in the Government Arte College 
at Bajahmundry. He took the 6.A. 
Degree of the Madras University in 
1904 and his B.L. Degree in 1908. The 
same year he set up practice as a Vakil 
of the District Court of 'Godavari. 

Unlike many of his brethren in the 
field be possesses a very strong body 
and be is an authority on matters of 
physicaUculture, which he studied with 
particular interest. .Tennis and foot- 
ball are bis recreations and he is a 
goo3 horseman. Simple but courteous, 
he wins the esteem of all those who 
come in contact with him. He is very 
charitably disposed and is building a 
charitable Dbarmasala near the Byali 
Lock, on the Godavari canal, at a cost 
of a thousand and five hundred rupees. 

Having a very good practice be bids 
fair to be one of the leaders of the local 
Bar. 

The late Valluri Srivatsankara 
Rao Pantulu, retired Deputy Collec- 
tor, Amalapurani, was born of a respect- 
able Neogi family in 1847 at Palagummi, 
a village in the Godavari District. Hav- 



Tbc late V. SrivateauKara Rao Pantulu. 


ing completed his early education at 
Anialapmam he came to Rajah- 
inundry and there passed the Matricu- 
lation e.xamination. Even as a student, 
he showed a good command of English. 

He entered the Revenue Department 
as a clerk of the Godavari Collectorate 
in 1871. In a short period of eleven 
years, he rose to the post of the Huzur 
Sheristadar of the Vizagapatam Collec- 
torate, to which he was transferred 
from the Godavari District at his own 
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request shortly after he joined senri<% 
While he was a Deputy Tahsildar M 
Bimlipatam> his services were lent by 
the Government on a salary of Bs. dOO 
a month to the Proprietor of Annty . 
palli. For about five years, he was the 
Dewan of the Anakapalli Estate* wbioh 
be managed to the entire satif^t^ 
of the Proprietor and the Gk>vetn< ; ;; 
ment. He was transferred in 1886 to' , 
the Cuddapah District, where attet^:|f|| 
acting as a Tahsildar in some taluks hey || 
became the Hnzur Sberistadar of 
Cuddapah Collectorate in 1866 . 
acted for some time as the De|raty 
Collector of the Sidbout Division. He ; 
retired from Government service in 

i 

1902 as the Head-quarters Deputy 
Collector of Bellary, and breathed his 
last at Amalapuram on the 28rd of 
December, 1907. 

He took a deep and lasting interest 
in English literature throughout his 
busy life. He owned a library worth 
about Bs. 5,000, which he bequeathed 
to his son-in-law, Mr. Cbaganty 
Bapiraja,;.B.A., who is a Vakil of Ama- 
lapuram. From Milton and Shakes- 
peare down to Robert Browning and 
Lord Tennyson of the Victorian era* 
there was not a! single English poet or 
prose writer with whose works be wan 
not thoroughly familiar. As a result of 
the inspiration; which be drew at the 
springs of those master-minds, he led 
a thoroughly honest life, respected by 
one and all wherever he happened to 
be. 

The late Ghirravury Yegnanna 
Sastri, of Bajahmundry, was a District 
Mnnsiff of the Provincial Civil Service 
and a member of one of the noted 
families of the Andhra country. 

He was born in the forties of the 
nineteenth century. After passing the 
P.A. Examination of the Madras 
University, he served as a teacher in 
the then Hindu High School at Viza- 
gapatam ; but ere long, he went out 
as a Deputy Inspector of Schools. 
While in service he passed the First 
Grade Pleadership examination and 
settled as a Pleader at Bajahmundry 
where he commanded a wide and 
lucrative practice. He very early rose 
to the position of the leader of the Bar 
and succeeded in winning the high 
opinions of the judges. The Govern- 
ment soon took notice of his good work 
as a lawyer, and appointed him to do 
the duties of Government Pleader and 


^ablioBcosecatoratBajahmnndry. He 
gave unique satisfaction in this capacity, 
srbiob led to his being appointed to act 
bs a: District Mnnsiff at Peddapuram ; 



The late C. Yagnanna Sastri. 


but after a service of about one year 
there be reverted to Eajabmundry, and 
was again sent out soon as District 
Munsiff of A raalapurain, where however, 
he could not continue long on account 
of heart trouble. He fell a victim to 
this fell disease in 1884 at the com- 
paratively early age of 37. 

He took a prominent part in all the 
public movements of his time. Mr. 
Sastri was rich in his family relations. 
His son, Mr. C. Varadarajulu, is the 
District Munsiff of Narsapur. 

Mr. A. Bapanayya Naidu, retired 
Postmaster, llajahraundry, was born 



A. Bapanayya Naidu, 


there in 1855, of a noble Hindu family. 
He was the eldest son of his father 
and had his education at the Govern- 


IMPOETANT PEESONAGBS 

ment College, Eajahmandry. When 
be left the school, he opened a private 
teaching institute, and managed it very 
efficiently and creditably for over six 
years. This attracted the notice of the 
Principal of the Government Collegei 
who treated IVfr. Naida’s School as a 
feeder to the College. 

Daring these early years of bis career 
he showed a deal of perseverance and 
tact, and sent a number of his Students 
for the then Uncovenanted Civil Service 
examination. His aspiring mind did 
not rest content with a school mas4»er*8 
career, but hoped to achieve further 
success in life in some other life. 
Though he served for a time in the 
Kevenue Department, he subsequently 
gave it up, as it was not encouraging 
to him, and joined the Postal depart- 
ment, where.he showed such interest in 
bis duties as to earn rapid promotion. 
Gradually he rose to a responsible posi- 
tion by his obedience to superiors and 
the merit of his work, and was made 
the Deputy Postmaster of Masulipatam. 
Later Mr. Naidu was appointed as the 
Postmaster of Rajahraundry, and in 
this capacity served at Cocanada, Masu- 
lipatam and Bezwada. Prior to his 
retirement, he came to Kajahmundry 
as Postmaster on Rs. 200, the very 
town where he started as a probationer 
in the service. On the Ist of October, 
1913, he retired from service. 

Both the Postraasters-General and 
the successive Superintendents of Post 
offices, Godavari, recorded their high 
appreciation of his excellent work in 
the department. And as a remem- 
brance of his long connection with the 
Postal department, an oil-painting of 
Mr. Naidu is kept hung in the Rajab- 
mundry Post office. He leads a religious 
life now and enjoys the well-earned 
pension after a hard service of thirty-six 
years. 

Dr. J. Mallaparaju, Rajole is a 
native of Hamsavaram in the Godavari 
District, born in the year 1884. He 
studied at Vizagapatam up to the matri- 
culation standard but subsequently 
went over to Kajahmundry, where ha 
passed the Matriculation examination 
and entered upon his College course. 
But before finishing it, he took to the 
study bf Medicine at Vizagapatam in 
1905. While at the Medical School 
be was one of the most brilliant 
and industrious students of the class. 
He won the first Prize in Medicine 
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and obtained an honorary certificate 
in Surgery. 

He began the Government medical 
service at Cocanada, where be remained 
for only two months. He had a trans- 
fer to Dowleshwaram before he was 
posted to the Agency tracts. 

Mr. Mallaparaju is a good lover of 
outdoor games and has a special 
aptitude for football and tennis. He 
knows horse-riding and boat-rowing, 
two manly pastimes in which he 
often indulges. He was elected 
Secretary of the Beading Room at 
Rajole. 

His father is one of the great de- 
votees and he made largo donations in 
favour of temples. A very energetic 
and capable officer, he gives satisfac- 
tion both to the public and the 
Government. He has special aptitude 
for general surgery and ophthalmic 
surgery. 

Mr. Chingleput Armuga Naya^ 
kar, retired Bub-Assistant Surgeon, 
Kajahmundry, served the Government 
with credit for thirty- two years and 
established himself at Kajahmundry as 
a private practitioner after his retire- 
ment in June, 1915. 

Born in 1862 and educated till he 
completed the High School course in 
his native place, Chingleput, he receiv- 
ed his medical education and training 
in the Koyapuram Medical School, 
Madras, from 1879 to 1883. In tho 
final examination for the Hospital 
Assistant’s course, Mr. Nayakar came 
out first in the list of successful candi- 
dates and therefore obtained the Gov- 
ernment gold medal. Ho passed his 
Matriculation examination in J886, 
about three years after joining Govern- 
ment service. 

During his service of thirty-two 
years as a Hospital Assistant he worked 
in the Madras, Chingleput and Salem 
districts and the Telugu districts north 
of Madras. His superiors spoke highly 
of Mr. Nayakar’s work; and the gold 
medal awarded by the public of Nellore 
is indicative of the popularity he achiev- 
ed in his profession. 

Mr. Sheik Miran Sahib, Amala- 
puram, is tho son of Bheik Salar 
Bahib, the well-known Hakim of the 
place. He was born in 1BS6 at Kotta- 
petah in the Rajole Taluq of the 
Godavari District. Educated in the 
Government School, Araalapuram, he 
passed the Middle School Examination 
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in 1S85, and anderwent a coorso of 
practical instraotioo id the Ayarvedic 
and Unani ayatema of medicine under 
hia father. 



Sheik Minm Sahib, 

He has extensive medical practice 
ind he dispenses Ayurvedic, Unani and 
ISnglish medicines according to the 
.mature and intricacy of the case. As 
the President of the Anjumani Islamia, 
he has made himself quite popular. 
He is discharging the duties of the 
receiver of the local Mustbafa Mosque. 

Mr. Syed Kalimullah Shah Sahib 
Peenada Bahadur, the senior Pro- 
prietor of Merompudi village has been 
one of the leading Muhammadan 



the Godavari three bentodee age. 
hillock, wbera the family 
is still called Shah Sahib Mettif in 
memory of bii ancestor. 

He is descended, onibe maternal aide, 
from Syed Ali Ashe-Shan Bayyei 
Sulta^a-Hindostip. the famoaa aaiol 
of Oudh Province. %^e*ol8oe' of : the 
Government ^aai,pf Bllorf was first 
confen^d in 1706 op a member of this 
family by a Pitfdtapab of the Bmpetor 
Alamgir. The foortb Ehazi of Eliore, 
Moulav^' Mahammad Mir Nazar Ali 
Sahib, b^ the hononr of being granted 
in 18^7 a certificate in the name of 
Her Majesty the Qneen-Empress for 
the |ery distiiignisbed services he had 
renc^d local boards and 

MuaMp^iiies in the early days of local 
adm%|8tration. The present Ehazi is 
the silfeDth in the direct male descent 
from :tbe first bolder of the dignity 
aod he is the cousin brother and brother- 
in-law of Mr. Ealimnllah Bbab. 

Mr. Mir Akram Ali, B.A., B.L., the 
first law graduate from the Muham- 
madan community of Eajabmundiy is 
the younger brother of Mr. Ealimnllah 
Shah. This thriving ancient family of 
the Circars is held in much esteem for 
its public spirit. In 1912, the Govern- 
ment of India granted him the Delhi 
Durbar Medal in appreciation of his 
keen interest and active part in the 
public functions and movements. 

The late Somanchi Surayira was 
a leading pleader at Bajahmundry, who 
was known during his days to be one 



Syed Kalimullah Shah Sahib Peenada, 

citi/.ens of Bajahmundry and a special 
Magistrate of the town for the last six 
years. 

On the paternal side he comes of an 
ancient priestly family of Northern 
India which migrated to the banks of 




The late Somanchi Surajrya. 

of the most charitable citizens of the 
placo. He was of the stock of a farnons 
line of merchants who, though they 
commanded extensive trade on tbi 
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r^.dBWjnr^ ' 

Babim'cmly (hirtbMi f kan'M 'agii'tii^. 
the hoy VAi bipnght up by hik < 

Mr. 8. NilakAncIm paotulgi btho pi 
a«w Monsiff. ' V ’ 

His sob BIr, Syamal 
First Grade Pleader was bom in lfiSl^^ip: 
Bajahmundry, and educated in (hf 1 
Training College there, wfaetefiiiib|i| 
matriculated in 1900. He 
B.A., Degree from the Pa 
College, Madras in 1906, and ] 
First-grade Pleadership EKa(|j(£ 
from the Madras Law College., toppli 
the list of the sucoessfal candidates in 
the Presidency. In the ye^ 1908, he 
set up bis practice at l^ahmandry, 
and has established a naihe as one of 
the earnest and able members of the 
profession. 

He has visited almost all the holy 
places in India, and keeps up the 
prestige 'ol bis ancestors in matters 
religious and social. He is a staunch 
Theosopbist ioliowing the ideal of the 
Bbagavat Gita. Philosophical and 
charitable by nature, he has won the 
love and esteem of the citizens. 

Mr. C. L. Venkata Narasayya, 
^Assistant Engineer, Dowleishwaram, 
i was born in 1869 of respectable parents. 
^Aft^i^ he passed the Matriculation 
examination of the Madras University, 
he joined the Civil Engineering College, 
Madras, and passed out as an Eogineer- 
ing Subordinate in 1890. He worked 
as an Overseer for nearly ten years, 
mainly in the Tanjore and Ceded 
Districts. He was a Supervisor for 
three years and in 1904 was raised to 
the rank of a Sub-Engineer. 

His strenuous work enabled him to 
get into the rank of an Honorary 
Assistant Engineer, and he was con- 
ferred the title of Bao Sabeb in the 
New Year Honours of 1917. 

His sympathy with the agriculturists 
during his official career has been 
cherishing his name in their memory. 

Mr. Peri Sankara Saatri, Pleader, 
Amalapuram, is a native of the neigb- 
bonring village, Perur, the seat of 
Vedic learning. 

Having matriculated from the Board 
High School, Amalapuram in 1899, he 
prosecuted bis College course in the 
Government Arts College, Bajahmnn- 
dry. In 1902, he secured a pass in the 
F.A. Examination and in 1905 be fftis- 
Bed the Language branches of the 



».:ui fodic: l»« - bS 

;Uiii Mttt# •ad%toUi||^«iBem«{ 
( fiw ttd bw doiili« 
ll^ks T«ry tstly. tiTitb b^, 
gnrisiio uvidalty md twtcity fit 
b« ia bound to land the Bw 

IKoii*ble Mr. B. Yankatapnti 
at., High Court Vak«* 
haa bean one of the 


;|pE^irp«,|lei^'eleoted<^ 
ftoagi^tiun Mnni^pftlitjr mid Iwiee 
Ifittrned 4b ll^e I Connoil 

the Imdl^dera of twelve diatn^ 
of ibe ida^hnu PMaidenoy. Hie policy 
is blll^eiea of Ua public lif« haa bewt, 
to jM<)tf^tf wito bib beuljwherii;^ 
ebiir piptoPcbndto ndtioiaC' tto^'IsEieel^v 
wbeneveie be tnsat, .,'^ 0 ' if 
tan and . liberal is ^ ^ ia 

the PreaHent.’nf '"'Ibe'' fiodlia';':|i^iee,' 
League of Yiaagapatam. Wa i 

founded for tbe education into «ne-, 
liorationof tbePaschauiab. Heiat|n|^^ 
doing hia very b^t for ihe.'ni^fi nl 
the country and toia ia no bid rn|otd 
for any public man of hia age. He ia 
now forty-six years of age ^d bto^bbny 
more years of devoted seihdde f^'^ihe 
cause of the country. 

Mr. Muthdsgi laggayya, Mana^, 
Incomplete Secondary SoboQl> Bajah- 
mundry, is tbe son of Bams Rrishniah, 


The Hoa'ble Mr. B. Venkeupstl 
Raju, B.A., B.L. 

taunchest workers in the cause of poli- 
ical reform in the country for the last 
twenty-four years. Having taken the 
B.A. Degree in 1894 and the B.L. 
Degree in 1896 he joined the Vizagapa- 
tam Bar in 1897 ; and within a few 
years be made a name for sound legal 
knowledge and clear exposition. He 
conducted many important suits like 
tbe Yizianagram suit. 

It is gratifying to note that Mr. 
Baju’s keynote of activity in the 
political and social fields has been bis 
unswerving loyalty for tbe cause he had 
taken up and his unbounded sincerity 
of purpose. He presided over the 
District political Conferences of the 
Yizagapatam, Godavarii Guntur and 
Hellore Districts and the Andhra Con- 
ference held at Cuddapab. As tbe 
President of these Conferences be 
delivered valuable addresses, which are 
well worth the perusal of tbe Indian 
student of politics. He also presided 
over tbe Panebama Conference of the 
Kistna District, the Co-operative Con- 
ference held at Guntur and the Libra- 
rieg Conference held in the Ganjam 
District. 


M. Jaggayya. 

who founded it in 1893. Mr. Jaggayya 
was a student of this very school till 
1899. The institution is being con- 
ducted on the best lines of management. 
In the coarse of two decades, the 
strength of tbe school steadily rose, and 
not a little credit is due to Mr. Jag- 
gayya’s tact and ability in tbe efficient 
working of tbe institution after he took 
charge of it. The school bas^ been 


very popular in and around Bajahmun- 
dry, drawing a large number of pupils, 
M account of the facilities afforded hj 
Mr. j^iggayya to the students. It is 
unfortonato that such an efficient in- 
stitu^n, which fills a real want in tbe 
looBiHjbyi^Id be declined recognition 
bw||HH|^^ for tbe 

Grade, and that 
ii.,sGn|if^,^mtinQe to remain an 
laiqM|||m!|Baeoii4ary School iUl those 

^ ‘iMb GopiMtti Ntnpasft* 
awtotftt SB lIdti, Beoeiver of '.''Me 
NidadKHlil^and Medor Estates in the 
Eistng !piMrict, and son of the late 
Navoiflkhbala Naidu, Kazir of the 
Godavari District Court, was born at 
Bajbbmundry in 1869. Educated 
throughout in his native place, be 
graduated from tbe Government Arts 
College in 1884. 

Tbe same year he joined the Judicial 
department, and rose to tbe 
rank of Sberistadar after an 
active service of eleven years. 
He held the place for more 
than seven years gaining the 
confidence and earning the 
goodwill of the Judges, under 
whom he served. He was 
latterly appointed Beceiver of 
tke;Nidadavole, Tangalamndi 
and Bepudi estates in 1904 on 
a salary of Bs. 460. He was 
appointed in 1906 as tbe Be- 
ceiver of tbe Medor estate as 
well by the Madras High Court 
OD an increased salary of 
Ba. 560. The outstanding fea- 
ture of bis incumbency there 
was that he had recognised the 
permanent right of the tenant 
for the occupancy of tbe land, 
long before the Madras Estates 
Land Act contemplated such 
a beneficent measure. He 
reorganised tbe village 'esta- 
blishment*, and introdneed 
many salntary reformi in tbe 
administration of tbe estates, 
in view to considerably en- 
hance tbe revenue. As a result of bis 
good work, bis salary was increased to 
Bs. 650 in 1908, with an additional 
contribution of Bs. 108 from tbe reve- 
nues of the estates towards his pen- 
sion. In recognition of his services 
tbe title of Bao Sabeb was conferred 
on him in 1913. 

Mr. Naidu’s other activities, in re- 
gard to the organisation and conduct 
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of the Ellore Cattle Show, in the 
capacity of its Secretary, as the editor 
of the Teluga Journal " Agriculture,'’ 
and as a member of the Municipal 
Council, Bajahmundry from 1885 to 
1891, when he was delegated with 


, 1 ,.- 


Rao Sahab G. Narayaaaswaml Naidu, 

the powers of the Chairman in all 
routine matters, deserve prominent 
mention. He has been a Member of 
the local Famine Committees since 
1888. He collected funds for the relief 
of the sufferers in Hyderabad during the 
Moosi Hoods of 1908. On the social 
side, bis work as the active Secretary 
of the Widow Be-marriage Association, 
Bajahmundry, for a number of years is 
notable. He has been a sincere worker 
in the cause of education. He started a 
Night School at Bajahmundry for 
poor labourers, and was instrumental 
in establishing a Panchama School 
there. These were latterly taken up 
by the Municipality. 

Mr. Joseph Devapriyam Samuel, 
B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, 
Masulipatam, son of Jacob Joseph, 
was born on 8tb June, 1865 at Sawyer* 
puram in the Tinnevelly District. His 
career as a student was as bright as his 
professional career. He passed his 
Matriculation examination from the 
Christian College, Madras, as the first 
boy in the College and he was a Gunn 
Scholar throughout bis University 
course. In tbe B.A. class be stood 
first in the Christian College, for which 
he was given the Miller Gold Medal. 
Tbe University presented him with 
the Arni Gold Medal for having scored 
the highest number of marks in the 


Physical Science Branch in the B.A. 
examination of 1884. 

In 1885 he was an Assistant Master in 
bis Alma Mater, tbe Madras Christian 
College ; and from 1886 to the end of 
1889 he was tbe Headmaster of the 
G.M.S. High School, Bezwada. While 
be was Headmaster at Bezwada he 
started the Vijsyavada Sabha, tbe first 
political association in tbe Northern 
Circars. He bad to resign his bead- 
mastership for some reasons and then 
he took up tbe law course. He took 
his 6.L. Degree in 1893. During his 
student career in the Law College he 
was also employed as a teacher in the 
Harris High School, Madras. From 
there he came to tbe Noble College, 
Masulipatam as a Lecturer in English 
after the B.A. classes were opened. 
He has been practising as a lawyer at 
Masulipatam from 1894. 



J. Davaprijram Samuel, 
B.A., B.L. 


He was one of those that worked 
bard to make Bezwada a Municipality 
and he was for a time a Municipal 
Councillor at Masulipatam as well. 
He was a member of tbe Kistna 
District Board for some time. He has 
earned the reputation of being the 
loading Criminal lawyer of the Circars 
since 1905. 

Mr. Peddada Sambasiva Rap, 
B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Ellore 
was born at Yeeravasaram (formerly 
Godavari District, and now Kistna 
District) in tbe year 1869. Completing 
his early education there, he joined the 
Taylor High School, Narsapur, where- 
from be matriculated. He prosecuted 
his Arts course in the Arts College, 
Bajahmundry and the Christian College, 
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Madras and was admitted to the Degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in 1894. Shbee- 
quently he entered upon tbe Law coarse, 
and passed out in 1897, when he was 
admitted to tbe Degree of B.L> The 
same year he joined tbe Bar at Bajidi* 
mnndry, where bis practice was exceed- 
ingly good even at tbe very start. Be- 
fore long, he distinguished himself M; 
a sound lawyer and many a -litig||ii^^!;r| 
flocked to him. 

When the Guntur District was t(ixni'r|'||| 
ed, three Taluqs of tbe Godiy^S 
District (Narsapur, Bhimavaram 
Tanuku) were made over to the ISJsIttli'' '':’ 
District and Mr. Sambasiva Ban. ^ 
shifted bis praotics to tbe Subordinate 
Judge’s Court, Ellore. Ever since, be 
has been one of the most prominent 
personages in tbe legal, political and 
social life of the District. 

His public activities are not a few. 
While at Bajahmundry, he was a 
member of the Taluq and Distriot 
Boards, in which he did very nsefnl 
service. It was be who organized tbe 
College Day movement of the Arts 
College, Bajahmundry. Tbe interest 
in tUs movement slackened after he 
shifted to Ellore. As a Secretary of 
tbe Social Reform Association and the 
Prayer Samaj at Bajahmundry, he 
created an undying interest in social 
matters. He is the Secretary of the 
Divisional Association, Ellore, an in- 
stitution purely of a political character 
doing immense public good. 



P. Sambasiva Rao, B.A., B.L. 


He takes a genuine interest in all 
movements calculated to promote tbe 
general weal and lends his active sup- 
port to every one of them. 

His convincing argnment, undaunted 
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bravery and amiable diepontioo— not 
to Qwak ot hU eearohing enquiry into 
the needs of the people wbioh he at 
onoe tries to remedy— ace amongst his 
peooiiar qualities, rarely found coupled 
vdth such a keen intellect as his. 





Mr. Taliapngada Suryanarayana 

Rao, the active Secretary of the 
Andhra Girvana Eala 8ala of Kovvur 
In the Eistna District, is a Telugu 
.ifMll^r of note and a prominent pleader 
the place. He was mainly instcn* 
Ip^tai in the establishment of tbs 




T. Surysasnyana Rao. 


Andhra Girvana Eala Sala in 1912. 
This national institution is located 
in a fine building constructed at a cost 
of over Bs. 20,000 on the banks of the 
Godavari ; and it is mainly devoted to 
the improvement of Oriental studies. 
It has a staff of six pandits and a hostel 
where the students are fed free. The 
students are taught Telugu and 
English up to the Matriculation 
standard, side by side with Sanskrit, 
which is taught them on modern lines ; 
and the authorities of the College 
intend to affiliate it to the Oriental 
section of the Hindu University, 
Benares. At present, the students are 
being taught the courses of the Vidwan 
and Siromani examinations of the 
Madras University. Mr. Surya- 
narayana Bio is devoting most of his 
energy and time for the cause of the 
College, and the Andhra public are not 
a little indebted to him for bis noble 
work in the cause of national education. 

Mr. Suryanarayana Bao comes of 
the well-known Deshpandya family, 
the members of which were Bevenua 
Collectors under the ancient Nabobs of 
Hyderabad (Deccan). The family 


owns the Mokhasa village of Tallapu- 
ram in the Tannkn Taluq* 

Having passed his F.A. examina- 
tion from the Madras Christian College 
in 1896 and the Pleadership examina- 
tion in 1902, he set up practice as a 
Vakil at Tanuku and was there for ten 
years. In 1912, he settled down at 
Kovvur and has since been practising 
there. 

The first Telugu novel which he 
published was S^njtoaraya Charitra, 
which he brought out in 1893 while 
yet a student. Two of his other novels 
MSdhavlkankamtn and liadhSram 
have been approved by the Madras Text 
Book Committee. He is a member 
of the Telugu Academy. 

He is also a member of the Vire- 
salingam Young Men's Association, 
Bajahmundry, and of the Eistna 
District Association. He is the Presi- 
dent of the Taluq Association, Kovvur. 
He is the Manager of the Victoria 
Memorial Lower Secondary School, 
Belangi, for the founding of which be 
was not a little responsible. He is 
now forty-three years of age and still 
bale and strong, taking a lively interest 
in the several public movements of the 
District. 

Mr. Kurina Venkata Reddi Naidu, 
B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Ellore, 
was born in the year 1875, at B ijah- 
mundry. He belongs to a military 



K. Venksta Reddi Naidu, B.A., B.L. 


family. One of bis ancestors, Sam- 
bannab, earned the title of Kumandan, 
being in the service of the English, 
when they were fighting with the 
Dutch and the French in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. The 
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name Kumandan or Commandant was 
kept up in the family from a very long 
time. The Kurmas were originally 
of Draksbarama of religious fame, and 
they at one time owned the two vil- 
lages, Gangavaram and Kurmapuram, 
the latter taking its name from this 
family. 

His father, the late Bapaniah 
Naidu, was an Inspector of Police. 
Mr. Venkata Beddi Naidu matriculated 
from the United High School, Bajah- 
mundry ; and he took bis Arts Course 
at the Government College, Bajah- 
mundry and the Christian College, 
Madras. In 1894, he passed the 
Bachelor of Arts Degree examination. 

After graduating, he acted for 
some time as a Lecturer of Chemistry 
and Dynamics in the Government 
College, Bajahmundry, and as the 
Science Assistant of the Board High 
School at Amalapuram, Godavari Dis- 
trict. He took the B.L., Degree of the 
Madras University in March, 1900. 
He then set up bis practice in the 
District Court, Bajahmundry, and very 
soon, he made a name both in the Bar 
and outside it. 

For a period of four years he was a 
member of the Municipal Council, 
Bajahmundry, of which he was the 
acting Chairman at the time of H.E. 
Lord Ampthill's visit to the town in 
1903. Since 1907, be has been elected 
to the Ellore Municipal Council un- 
opposed, which speaks not a little of 
bis popularity. 

His useful work in the Local Boards 
needs more than a casual mention. 
As a member and as the Vice-President 
of the Taluq Board, Polavaram, be was 
very much loved for his genuine in- 
terest in the welfare of villagers. His 
term of three years in the Godavari 
District Board was marked by bis 
capable exposition of the difficulties 
of cultivators and the sound proposals 
made by him in advance of their wel- 
fare. He justifies the election as the 
first Non-official President of the 
Ellore Taluq Board and the Govern- 
ment have year after year appreciated 
bis administration. The great advance 
made in the extension of elementary 
education and water supply within the 
area of the Board is mostly due to 
bis exertions. 

His eloquent speeches in the several 
Congresses and Conferences, where be 
is a familiar figure, evidence the depth 
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of bis knowledge and the loandness of 
his learning. His remarkable speeches 
on the Morley reforms in the Calcutta 
Congress of 1911 and on the Indian 
Volunteers in the Madras Congress 
of 1914 are striking examples of bis 
brilliant oratory. 

After the bifurcation of the old 
Godavari District and the opening of a 
Bub-Court at Ellore, Mr. Venkata 
Beddi Naidu shifted his legal practice 
to Ellore along with other well-known 
leaders of the Har ; and before long, he 
reached the first ranks of the profession. 
He enjoys reputation as one of the 
soundest of lawyers and his professional 
work extends to other districts also in 
important cases. 

He went to England in 1919 as a 
member of the Non-Brahmin Deputa- 
tion ; and there he left no stone unturn- 
ed for the cause which he represented. 

Mr. Immaneni Lakshmi Narayana 
Rao Naidu, retired First Grade Sub- 
•ludge, Masulipatam, was born of a 



1. Lakshmi Narayaaa Rao, Naidu, 


highly respectable family in November, 
1848, at Chundi in the Nellore District, 
where his father, Adinarayanappa Naidu 
was employed in the Police. The 
members of Mr. Narayana Bao Naidu’s 
family held positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility. His early education was 
finished at Adoni and Nellore, and his 
higher education at Madras, Masnli- 
patam and in the Provincial College at 
Itajahmundry. He was precocious in 
bis boyhood and had a double class 
promotion before he reached his teens. 

After a short service as the Head- 
master of the Anglo-Vernacular School 
at Jaggampet, he joined the Judicial 
JDepartment in 1872 in a ministerial 
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capacity. He soon rose to important 
positions, qualifying himself in the 
meanwhile for the Munsiffs and Sub- 
Judge’s posts. Since 1879, when be 
was appointed a District Munsifif, he 
was posted to places having congestion 
of file, which he was able to clear with 
remarkable rapidity and non-failing 
justice. He was, as a result of his 
assiduous work, recommended for a 
double grade promotion in the reorgani- 
sation of the District Munsiffs's cadre. 

In 1899, he was appointed to act as 
Sub- Judge, Kumbakonam, where he 
won the confidence of his superiors 
and the esteem of the litigant public. 
The knowledge of Tamil which be 
gained in Southern districts stood him 
in good stead, while he was presiding 
over the Sub-Courts at Negapatam, 
Madura and Taejore. As the Additional 
Bub-Judge at the last place, be was 
assisting the District Judge in dis- 
posing of bis arrears in appeals. The 
hard work he turned out while a Sub- 
Judge told much upon his health and 
the consequent nervous prostration 
compelled him to retire in November, 
1900. 

Intelligent, honest and hard-working, 
Mr. Narayana Bao Naidu always kept 
a simple and God-fearing attitude 
towards the many complex questions 
in his official career. He has been 
religiously inclined from bis boyhood, 
and quite orthodox in the perform- 
ance of his daily ritual. He has made 
a comparative study of the Bible, the 
Koran, and the Hindu religious liter- 
ature and is an anxious enquirer after 
Truth. 

Mr. Kommu Ramalinga Sastri, 

retired First Grade District Munsifi, 
Ellore, was boro on December 2, 18!)i 
at Gonapudi Agrabaram of Eaikalur 
Tainq, Kistna District. He is well- 
known as the Proprietor of Golladi- 
kunta Diamond Mines and owner of 
the famous Kistna Diamond, said to be 
worth some millions. He owns a third 
share in Gonapudi Agrabaram, his 
native place ; and is the proprietor of 
Golladikunta, Kistna District. His 
father, Sithapatby Sastri, was a well- 
known Pandit of wide culture. 

He had his early education at the 
C.8.M. High School at Ellore. After 
passing the Matriculation examination, 
he passed the Judicial Test examina- 
tions and joined the Bar at Bajahmun. 
dry. Owing to bis intelligence and indus- 
try, he commanded the respect of the 
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judiciary and the clientele, fuod tasAf 
came into the notice of the then Ohirf 
Juatice, Sir Charles Turner, who gave 
him the appointment of a District 
Munaiff. Daring the eight years of his 
practice at the Bar, he conducted many’ 
important auita, like the Pithapotaini 
suit. His career on the Bench is maatk# 
ed by independent judgment and somsA 
commonsense. He was very poptdtj^ 
both in the Bar and on the B a|i ^ 
His elder brother, the late Bamaswp|||| 
Sastry, was the leader of the 
mundry Bar in the early six<aeS:3|M| 
his grandfather was a Nadia or 
weep Pandit. f'f 


K. Ramalinga Sastri, 

After his retirement, be successfully 
worked the Golladikunta Diamond 
Mines and brought out the famous 
Kistna Diamond, which is the subject 
of much admiration not only in India, 
but also in Europe and America. The 
diamond has attracted the notice of 
the two foremost States of India. 

It has a very beautiful shape and is 
considered by experts as a perfect and 
rare kind of precious stone. It weighs 
about 127 carats and is colourless and 
spotless. Mr. Bamalinga Sastri is 
very fortunate in securing this premier 
diamond of good water. 

He worked as an Honorary Deputy 
Collector for ten months ; and had to 
resign the post on account of pressure 
of work in other directions and bis 
advanced age. 

Sri Rajah Sivaprasada Bhushana 
Rao Bahadur is the Zamindar at Nar- 
sapur belonging to the stock of the 
ancient Sirdeshpandyas of repute. 

In 1119, Huzri, H.H. the Nizam />f 
Hyderabad appointed Amritalingam 
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Bbusbana Kao as the Sirdesbpandya 
over the Eliore Haveli, extending from 
Bajahmundry to Bezwada. He was 
the donor of the four Baiva Agraharams 
called Eottapalli, Yeletipadu, Aitham- 
padi and Minumenchalapadu ; and his 
name still lives green in the memory of 
these villagers. The seventh in direct 
line of descent from him was Rajah 
Mallikharjuna Bhushana Rao, who 
liberated the country from the Ghum- 
iiara rebellions and atrocities. But the 
ItiitirgentB were given some property 
^nd settled in civil life. 


Mr. Russel, who was the Govern- 
ment’s Special Deputy for the suppres- 
sion of the insurrection, recommended 
Rajah Bhushana Rao’s splendid work 
to the Government. A Zamindari 
Patta was then granted to the family 
for the Yellamanchili Mutta consisting 
of eleven villages. Rajah Bhushana 
Bao founded four villages for the 
convenience of four sects of people, 
Lakshminarasapeta, Borramambapu- 
ram, Thayimambapuram, and Amrita- 
lingapuram. His son, Borrayya Bhu- 
fibana Bao was a Mabamahopasaka 
in'Mantbra Sastra, having spent much 
of bis lifetime in religious and devo- 


tional pursuits. Mr. Sivaprasada Bbn- 
shana Rao is the son of this great saint 
and scholar. 

He was born in October, 1847, at 
Chinchivada and early in life attained 
the pious religiosity of his father. At a 
very young age, he performed Sahasra 
Chendiyagam, which could be done 
only with the greatest amount of trou- 
ble and expense. A staunch advocate 
of the Saiva Conference, he gave it a 
liberal donation of a thousand rupees. 
In July, 1915, he presided over tho 
deliberations of the Conference which 
met in his newly built man- 
sion. 

An ardent lover of truth 
and a person of charitable, 
disposition, he is a pillar of 
strength to Hinduism in hi.s 
District. 

Mr. Vemuri Narayana 
Rao, liandlord, Inuguduru, 
Masnlipatann is tin' pn^sent 
heir of a fninily reputed for 
its charities. His grand- 
father, th(i late Krishna Kao 
Pantulu, had been tlie. Dewan 
of Travancore for ii))oiit 
twelve years ; and his father 
the late Venkata Snbbarao 
Pantulu was the Head Clerk 
of the Kistna District Board, 
Masulipatam. 

Mr. Narayana 'Kao, besides 
managing the estate himself, 
is a Banker also. He keeps 
up tho prestige and noble 
traditions of his charitable 
family and iniiintains the 
choultry founded by his an- 
cestors, in which a large 
number of Brahmins are fed 
day and night. 

He is an energetic young man, ever 
devoted to the common weal and 
dedicating himself to the service of 
God and man. 

Dr. T. EthirajaSuri, L.M.P., Nuz- 
vid, is the son of late T. G. Anantiah 
8wami,ofthe Madras Public Works 
Department. He was born in Septem- 
ber, 1B71. He matriculated from the 
Pachayappa’s College, Madras, and 
joined the Government Medical School 
atNeUoreinl89l. He took the Diploma 
in Medicine, Surgery and Midwifery 
in 1895, and since then he has been 
working in the Government Medical 
Service. 


His useful and steadfast work has 
been well appreciated by his ofiicial 
superiors, and his capacity is evi- 
denced by the (act that he has much 
private medical practice. During the 
investigation of the causes of the epi- 
demics in the Rnjahmundry Central 
Jail, he rendered invaluable assistance 
to Dr. .F(iarnside, I.M.S,. wiio 



Dr. T, Lthlraja buri, 

fu'd to it in his service hook. The 
(jlovernnioni rewarded him for his good 
work in the Jail Hospital, Uajahmundry 
in . 1898 . ^ 

His work at Gimlur (dieiled the 
united approbation of the Municipal 
Councillors there, who requested the 
Government to grant them special 
pcirmission to award him a gold medal. 
His eminent qualities of the head and 
heart account for tins popularity he 
gams wherever be goes and it is no 
wonder that the number of patients 
altendiug ids hospital shows an 
increase during hi.s period of work. 

Sree Taduri Sreeramachandra 
Jagannadha Rowji, Zamindar of 
Konitivada, Kisma District, was 
born at Konitivada in October 1868. 
9Mie late Sree Rama Narasimha Rowji 
was his father. The family originally 
lielonged to tho Niziinvs Dominions, 
where the great-grandfather of Sree 
Rama Narasimha Row was an oflicer 
attached to the Nizirn’s Cavalry in 
the eighteenth century. He gave 
up service and came down and 
settled in the Northern Circars as the 
Agent of the Zamindar of Sanivarapu- 
peta. The grandfather of Mr. Jaganna- 
dha Rowji was a member of the Rame- 
swaram Devasthauam Committee; but 
latterly, he returned to the Godavari 



Sri Rajah ft»ivaprasada Bhushana Rao Bahadur. 
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District and the Zamindar of Bama- 
Chandrapur made him his Peisbkar. 
He rendered invaluable service to the 
Zamindar, who in recognition thereof, 
helped him in acquiring Konitivada? 
which was granted to the family in the 
year 1813. 

The late Jagannadha Bow and bis 
son, Sroe llama Narasimha Bow, were 
men of great tact and resource, and the 
revenues of the estate swelled ten-fold 
during their management. The estate 
gets an income of about Um thousand 
rupees per annum ; and in addition to 
this, Mr. .lagannadha Bow acquired 
much landed property including a fourth 
share in the Annadevarapeta and Prak- 
kilanka estates in the Kistna District. 
'Phe total income from the entire estate 
IS over Bs. ‘20,000, 

The subject of this sketch and his late 
father have been the Treasurers of tlie 
Taylor High School at Narsapur. Ho 
lias been also one of the Trustees of the 
School for a long time. He was a mem- 
ber of the Taluk and District Board of 
the old (iv)davari District. Ho is an 
llononrary Magistrate of Bajahmundry. 
Biding is his lu)bhy and he is reckoned 
as one of the best horBcimm iu the 
District. He has a good family of 
sons and daughters, who are oonnected 
with well-known families. Mr. Baru 
Narasimha Bao, B.A., M.L,, the rising 
Advocate in the Madras High Court, is 
one of Ilia sons-in-Iaw. 

Ho is very charitably and religiously 
disposed and commands high respect 
in the Godavari and Kistna Districts. 

Mr, Kuthur Asvathacn Naidu of 

Narsapur, retired Extra Assistant 
Conservator of Forests and District 
Forest Oflicer of Kuruool East, was 
born at Bellary in the year 1861. He 
studied in the London Mission School 
of the place, and went for training in 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun in 
1890. 

In 1892, after he loft the institution, 
he was appointed a l^'orost Banger at 
Gooty. He served in this capacity 
in the Kurnool District ; and in 
P.)06, he was promoted to the Extra 
Assistant Conservator’s post in the 
Yerrainalai sub-division. After a 
short time, he was made the District 
Forest (Oflicer of Kuruool East, where 
he remained till 1900. Before 1913, 
he had a iranster to Trichinopoly and 
in that year he retired from service 
with a good record ol work. As an 


officer he was extremely liked by both 
the Government and the people for his 
earnest and enthusiastic work. He 
has been made a special Magistrate for 
the Narsapur and Falakol Unions, 



K. Asvatham Naidu, 


Mr. Naidu has high family connec- 
tions, being*' related to the Vallur 
Zamindars. His ancestors owned ex- 
tensive landed property and had their 
business at Colombo. His maternal 
grandfather was one of the well-known 
Poliagars in olden days in the Raidrug 
Samasthanam, He is a good rider, 
hunter and sportsman. lie very skil- 
fully killed a man-eater which was a 
terror to many a village. 

Mr, Dunna Veeraswamy Naidu, 

Local Fund Assistant Engineer, Ellore, 
is the son of the late Pitchayya Naidu 
of the Public Works Department in 
the Central Provinces, 

Mr. Naidu was at first a student of 
the Noble College at Masulipatam, and 
subsequently he entered on his en- 
gineering course in the ]<lugincering 
Collegt^ of Madras and, as early as 1885, 
qualified himself as a Draftsman. After 
a short service of two and a half years 
as a Draftsman he was for some time in 
the N. G. S. Railway and the M. & S.M. 
Bailway during the early days of the 
construction of the lines, when he went 
up for the Government Technical 
Examinations and secured the first 
place in the Elementary and Inter- 
mediate Grades. 

Qualifying himself further he joined 
the Local Fund Department in 
February 1890, as Head Draftsman. 
His efficiency in both the outdoor and 
iudoor work satisfied his superiors, 
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who enooaraged him by promoting bihl 
to the third grade Overseet'i place ii>) 
six years. His untiring patience imA 
extraordinary skill in the exeontion of 
huge works appealed to the Heads of 
the Department in a such a way ^ai 
the Government accepted their reodni'.' 
mendation for exempting him 
passing the necessary examinatiohf 
the post of an Assistant -Eiigiise ^ 
In that capacity, he has been Sees 
from 1903 and his work in the Nfi 
pur and Ellore sub-diyisipns mbra 




D, Veeraswamy, 


justifies the confidence the Government 
placed in Mr. Naidu. His intelligence 
and energy are far above the average, 
and they account for the speedy and 
deserving promotions and encourage- 
ment he received from time to time. 

The Ampthill Hospital at Bezwada 
and the huge bridges over the Yerra- 
kalva Bondada drain and the Tam- 
milcru river are among the standing 
proofs of his high skill in Engineering 
Works. 

Mr. Osuri Narayanaswamy 
Naidu, Taluk Board Member, Narsa- 
pur, was born in 1885 at Narsapur. 
He commenced his early education in 
the local Town School, but subsequent- 
ly joined the Taylor High School to 
study English. 

Mr. Narayanaswamy Naidu succeed- 
ed in the litigation launched by bis 
father regarding the family property. 
He has been managing bis affaira 
since 1901 in a satisfactory manner. 
His extensive travelling and experi- 
ence gained therefrom, added to His 
knowledge, stand him in good stead* 
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His disinterested work in the Taluk 
Board, and elsewhere is well known 



O. Narsymnsswsiny* 


d he cominandvS the love and respect 
the people. 

The late Pandit Dasu Sreeramulu, 

et, essayist, and orator, Ellore, was 
rn in April 184(5 of a respectable 
yop[i Brahmin family at Kurada, a 
Village in the Kistna District. 

In his tenth year he studied Telugu 
and Sanskrit classical literature by his 
own efforts, and at the same time 
interested himself in the'^"*study of 
Hindu Astronomy. In liis twelfth 
year this prodigy performed Ashtaca- 
dhUnain and Vyasiakshari in the 
Nuzvid and Vallur Samastbanams, and 
received in the latter estate the first 
prize for poetic skill and talent. He 
developed his studies later and in his 
twentieth year attained remarkable 
proficiency in Sanskrit grammar, 
literature and philosophy. lie continu- 
ed his studies for another six years, 
and secured a teacher’s place there- 
after. Two years later he shifted to 
Dokiparru, close to Gudivadaand found- 
ed a school there. 

Though he began bis English ednea. 
tion rather late in life, be aenuired a 
fair knowledge of tlie langunge by 
bis assiduous application toil, and was 
able to come out successful in the 
General Test and the Second Grade 
Pleadership examinations in 1878. 
Immediatly he set up his practice as a 
law 7 er at Masulipatam and continued 
in the profession for six years, and 
passed the First Grade Pleadership 
examination. He thereafter settled 
down at Ellore, where he continued in 
his profession for over 10 years ; and in 


1895 he retired from the legal profes- 
sion to devote himself to the arduous 
authorship of a number of useful works 
for the edification of the public, on 
literary, social and miscellaneous 
subjects. 

Under the first head, which the late 
Pandit began so early as in his twelfth 
year, are many Sanskrit and Telugu 
dramas ; and in 1902 his masterpieces 
exhibiting his skill in both the langu- 
ages, Andhra Blvl BhUgacatam, and 
Sdkiintalam were written. His asso- 
ciation with the Social Reform Move- 
ment for a long time, enabled him 
to render meritorious services in con- 
nection with a magazine of Social 
llotorm, in addition to his w’ork.s on 
the subject. His miscellaneous works 
in Arithmetic, science of expression, 
and Logic, written in Telugu, will 
amply repay perusal. 

He was a fluent speaker, an able 
writer, a good dobator, and a keen 
controvertialisl. Ho made extensive 
tours in the Nortbern Circars ai.d the 
Nizam’s Dominions for several yenrs, 
delivering lectures on diverse subj(‘ets. 
He passed away in bis , 
sixty-second year at Ellore, 
in his own house. 

Mr. Sedambi Hanuman- 
tha Rao Pantulu, B. A., 

B.L., High Court Vakil and 
Public Prosecutor of Kistna, 
Masulipatam, w’as born at 
Amraoli, Guntur District. 

He is the son of the late 
liaghavenclra Bao Pantulu, 

Revenue Inspector, In the 
early eighties he matriculat- 
ed from the Government 
School, Guntur and entered 
on his College career in the 
famous Christian College, 

Madras. After taking his 
B.A. Degree in 1880, he 
served for a couple of years 
in the Sanskrit High School. 

Guntur, as a teacher; and 
took his B.L. Degree in the 
year 1894. His career at 
the Bar has been brilliant 
and his keen legal acumen 
was recognized by the Gov- 
ernment who appointed him 
the Government Pleader 
and Public Prosecutor in 
1905. In this capacity he has ren- 
dered yeoman services for the past 
ten years, and he still enjoys the con- 
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fideuce of the public as well as the 
Government. 

The Bar is not the only line that baa 
a claim to his keen perception and sound 
judgment. His intere.st in the public 
weal is evidenced by the useful work 
he turns out as the Vice-President of 
the Masulipatam Taluq Board and as 
a Member of the Municipal Council, 
Masulipatam. He has been serving 
liis second term as a member of the 
Kistna District Board. In tlie Kistna 
District Conference, whicii is one of 
the foremost in the Circars, he is known 
to take an active part. He attended 
several sittings of the National (Congress 
and the Provincial Conference. 

He is charitably disposed and bis 
gift of Rs. 1,500 to the National 
College at Masulipatam shows bis. 
philanthropy. 

Owner of much landed and house 
property in the Ivistna and Guntur 
Districts, he witdds much practice at 
the Ibir at which lie has proved hiuist 1£ 
an ornament. 

Dewan Bahadur Yellepeddt 
Janakiramayya Sastri, retired Dis- 


triot and Sessions Judge, Bezwada, was 
born o[ a respectable fanaily in Guntur 
District in 1854. He matriculated 



Dewan Bahadur Y. Janakiramayya Sastri. 
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from the Masalipatam Hindu High 
School in 1872. 

He became a Vakil in 1874, after 
serving for a short time as a teacher. 
He was the Government Pleader and 
Public Prosecutor for some time. Ho 
was very successful in his profession, 
and had a brilliant career. He entered 
the Government service as a District 
Munsiff in 1883; and was made a Sub- 
Judge in 1903. Three years later, he 
was appointed a District and Sessions 
Judge. Hti maintained the integrity 
and indep uideiice of the Bench and 
was quite impartial in his judgmenis. 
He was often consulted on various 
questions of law and procedure, and on 
important Ihlls of legislature. He 
retired from service in 1909, earning a 
full pension ; and the title of Devvan 
lUhadur was conterred on him.in rocog* 
nilion of his sterling services. 

He is a Sanskrit scholar, and a 
gentlem in of a philanthrophic tempera- 
jijcnt. He owns extensive lauds, 

Mr. J. I. Smith, I.C.S., Suh Colleo 
(or, Naraipur, was horn in 1883, in a 
respectable family of Scotland. 

He was educated in the English 
School at Aberlore. Ho came to India 
in Dooambor 1907, having been posted 
to Vizagapatam as an Assistant Oollcc- 
tor in the Indian Civil Service. In the 
Viz'igapatain District, ho served for a 
period of seven years. He was trans- 
ferred to Narsapur in Kebruary, 1915 
a<? the Sub-O )llector of the Narsapur 
Division. He is ilironghouL known as 
a kind and just ol'iicer and loved by the 
paople and his subordinates. 

He is a inomb^r of the East Indian 
United Service Club and the Madras 
Club. 

The late Gudur Venkatarao 
Paatulu, of Bezwada, came of a res- 
pectable Brahmin family of the Goda- 
vari District. He passed only the old 
General Teat examination ; but by his 
self-culture he obtained a mastery of 
the Eagliali language and distinguished 
himself in Accountancy. He joined 
Government S3rvice early in lif (3 as a 
petty clerk; but his high order of 
intelligence coupled with his incessant 
application to duty soon raised him to 
the rank of Assistant Engineer. 

As the engineer in charge of the palace 
of the lUjah of Parlakimedi and of the 
Chicacole bridge, he exhibited marked 
professional talents. His special ser- 
vices in respect of the post-cyclonic 


works at Masulipatam such as the 
restoration of the sea-dyke and the 
construction of roads, public buijdings 
and the drainage were highly appreci- 



Tue late G. Venkatarao Pantulo. 

ated by his superiors in 
His honest and perseverant work won 
for him the high regard of the Koyal 
and Civil Engineers and 
other high olliccrs, who ljud 
opporLuaities to judge the 
same. Ho constructed a 
choultry on a convenient 
site near the river Kistna for 
the benefit of the Vaishnava 
travellers. 

Wlien a referonco was made 
t ) him in 1887 regarding the 
advisability of giving Indians 
the responsible positions of 
E X ec u t i ve and S u per i n tend - 
ing lingineers, he boldly gave 
it out as his strong convic- 
tion that there were several 
Indians who vvme endowed 
with the energy, honesty and 
physical fitness as well as the 
sound education and profes- 
sional experience necessary 
for these appointments and 
that they could be given the 
same with advantage. 

He was as regular and 
punctual in his private life as 
in his public career. He 
lived to the ripe old age of 
seventy-seven and breathed 
his last in 1914 leaving behind him 
two sons, throe daughters and several 
grandchildren. The Madras news- 
papers spoke very highly of the career 
of. this self-made mania their obituary 
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ojuinot be ga|aMid tUlt 
ut. V^ialnU Pentula led ei Ufa 
as weU-as ite fti* 
va<ie^l^ecii||^ wee almoefi an Qbjeoi* 
]ei8e% io^ bilbratber citi?en8. 

The late ViidaP^l® 

Sarma o! pezwada, who * 
from Government service as a $'r 
dar in 1906, was the son of the 
Venkataramaiya Pantalu, whor 
been for some years a Taloq Shi 
tadar of the Kistna District. Veni 
ramaiya Pantula took up the Sah^jpli 
Ashrama, in which he was knoteh "'1' 
Bwayam Prakasa Brahmanandashraina 
Svvami. The Swami’s mission in life 
was to disseminate knowledge of the 
Adwaita system of philosophy broad- 
cast. His SSpUdhika Brahma VidyU 
Darpanam reveals his erudite Sans- 
krit scholarship and a thorough grasp 
of the Vedanta system of philoso- 
phy* 

Mr. Sarma matriculated from the 
Hindu High School, Masulipatam in 
1873 and joined ilie Government 
service as a clerk in the Deputy 




The late V. Pattabhirama Sarma. 

Collector’s office at Vinukonda at the 
early age of twenty. In appreciation 
of his meritorious services as Tahsiidar, 
especially in connection with tbe 
Eistna floods, H. E. Lord Amptbilli 




Oovero^i of Madras, preitbiicit;,*ii^ 
with a gold medal. 

Mr. Sarma was, in bis raldremsut, a 
4eacber of Adwaitism. A{i^ l^oi the 
nistractioQ he imparted to his pupils. 

, he was holding religious classes in the 
' Peawada Club for the edification of the 
iie^ral public. He was a reputed 

g * B'mesmerist, said to have cured 
le of even distant places who had 
bitten by snakes. He translated 
tj Prabhdkara into Telugu from 
)!i|he Hindi language. After turning to 
•jj^bod account the period of his retire- 
taint' for eleven years, he breathed his 
last in 1917. 

Mr. Vinnakota Lakshmi Nara- 
aimham, Vakil, Bezwada, was born in 
1862 of an aristocratic family of 
Southern India. His paternal grand- 
father was a Ilesh Pandya under the 
Nizam of Hyderabad (Deccan) and his 
maternal grandfather was the Dewan 
■of Guraza Estate. This influential 
family settled in the Kistna District 
during the early part of the nineteenth 
oentnry. 

Mr. Lakshmi Narasimbam had his 
■early education in the then London 
Mission High School, Narsapnr and 
passed his Matriculation examination 
from the C.M.S. High School, Amala- 
puram, Godavari District. He was 
an assistant teacher in the C.M.S. 
High School, Bozwada, from 1884 
to 1894, during which period he was 
the Secretary of the Vijayavada 
Sabha, whose motto was bono 
publico. This Sabha, it may be said, 
did excellent public work under his 
guidance, instrumental as it was in the 
passing of the Kdshna Navigation Act, 
and in the submitting of important 
memorials in connection with other 
Legislative measures. But the useful 
and brilliant career of this unique body 
closed with the resignation of Mr. 
Lakshmi Narasimham, who Was the 
soul of the Sabha. 

Joining the Bar in 1895, he early 
rose to prominence at Bezwada. His 
term of three years in the Municipal 
Council is marked by the launching out 
of the scheme for the Bezwada Water 
Works, on which he bestowed his un« 
divided attention untilit was completely 
worked out in the Council. He was 
the Secretary and moving spirit of the 
third Kistna Conference, to the success 
o£ which he contributed not a little. 
His association with the public as a 
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'Troatee of the Neogi Friend-io-need 
Society, a managiag member of the 
S.K.P. HmdaHigh Bchoul, the Secret- 
ary of the yi|ayavada Sabha Heading 
Boom and a managing member of 
the Vijayavada Literary Society and 
Beading Boom shows that he is a safe 
guide and trusted friend of the citizens 
of this growing town of importance. 

Dr. Koka Ahobala Rao Naidu, 
M.a A Ch.B. (Edin.), D.T.M. 
(L'Pool), was born in 1881. He is the 
son of Mr. K. Narayanaswami Naidu, 
Huzur Bberistadar of Masulipatam. 
The ancestors of this noted Koka family 
which has its raoatifioatioas thrbughout 
the Northern Circaes, migrated to this 
District from Karnool, and it is Mr. 
Narayanaswami Naidu that chose 
Masala for the family residence. 

He showed an early inclination for 
Medicine and after passing his F.A. 
from the Madras Ghristajp College, he 
joined the Medical College, Madras. 
He was there for only a year and pro- 
ceeded to Scotland with an ambition to 
obtain a Medical Degree there. In 

1910, he was admitted to the M.B. 
Degree of the Edinbnrgh University. 
There are a few doctors in India who 
have taken the degree in Tropical Medi- 
cine and he is one of them. He has 
been practising at Masulipatam since 

1911, and his skill in medicine and 
surgery are well known. 

Dr. Naidu has a very lucrative and 
successful practice in the town and 
the surrounding places. His pleasing 
manners and unfailing courtesy coupled 
with his medical acumen are hound to 
bring him into a prominent position 
before long. 

Mr. Darbha Venkata Sivarama 
Kristna Sastri, B.A., B.L., District 
Court Vakil, Masulipatam, is the son 
of the late Brabmanandam, Tahsildar. 
He was born in 1881 at Tiruvur in the 
Kistna District. 

He passed the Matriculation exam- 
ination of the Madras University from 
the Hindu High School, Masulipatam; 
and graduated from the local Noble 
College. Having taken his law courses 
at Madras, he took his B.L. Degree 
in the year 1997 and joined the Bar, 
of which he is a very energetic and 
able member. 

His religious disposition accounts 
for his accepting the Vice-President- 
ship of, the local Hindu Matha Bala 
Samajam, a purely religious institution. 
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He takes an active part in the Theo- 
Bophical Association, and the District 
Association. 

He is editing a book on the “ Aesthe- 
tics of Marriage ”, which is a scientific 
treatise on the Sociology of marriage. 
He puts a unique earnestness and zeal 
into whatever he does* 

Mr. Ghadalavada Gopinathami 
B.A., First Grade Pleader, Kovvur, 
Kistna District, was born in 1871 at 
Ellore. He passed the Matriculation 
examination from the Innespeta High 
School, Bajabmundry, in 1886, and 
graduated from the Christian College, 
Madras in 1809. Ho practised at 
Bajabmundry as a Second Grade Plea- 
der from 1902. After passing the First 
Gfrade Pleadership Examination in 
1904, he shifted to Ellore, when the 
local Sub-Court was established and he 
practised there till 1912. Since then, 
be has been commanding a lucrative 
practice at Kovvur, where be is now 
doing Government work also. As a 
student at Bajabmundry, he was one 
of the few pet boys of the late Princi- 
pal, E. P. Metcalfe. 

Ho is a Trustee of the Andhra (^er- 
vana Vidayalaya and a member of the 
Union at Kovvur. 

Dr., H. V. Jogaiya Sarma, 
L.C.P.S., Physician and Burgeon, 
Ellore, was born at Vizagapatam in 
1890. He bad his early education at 
Bajahmiindry where he matriculated 
in 1906. .Joining Government service 
on the D.P. W. staff, he served for a 
period of two years, and then entered 
upon his medical studies in the Victoria 
Medical School, Vizagapatam. In 
1913 he passed out of the Medical 
Scliool in (irst-class in all the subjects, 
and became a Licentiate of the Bombay 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
1916. 

For some time, he was the Honorary 
Member of the Vizagapatam Civil 
Hospital. His special subject is the 
EYE, and he had a special course of 
instruction in it at the Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Madras. 

Ho commenced his medical practice 
in June 191J5 at Ellore, where he baa 
been commanding very good practice 
ever since. 

His pleasing manners and his unique 
skill in eye operations will, era long, 
bring him to the forefront, 

Mr. Gollapudi Ramanathayya, 

First-Grade Pleader, Guntur, was bora 


US 
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of a respectable Brahmin family of 
Nagaluppalapada of the Ongole Taluk 
in 1863. He passed the First in 
Arts examination in 1891 and the 
leadership examination in 1S93. He 
set up practice at Ongole the same 
year and remained there till 1905. 
Then he shifted to Guntur, when the 
District Court was opened there for the 
first time. 



G. Ramanathayya. 


He is one of the leaders of the 
and enjoys the confidence of the 
pablic. He was for some time a mem- 
ber of the local boards. As a member 
of the Municipal Council at Ongole 
and Guntur for a period of seventeen 
years, be evinced a great interest in 
Mnnicipal administration. 

He is endowed with excellent quali- 
ties of head and heart which he always 
wields for the welfare of the public. 

Mr. K. Srinivasa Rao, B.A., Dis- 
trict and Sessions Judge of Guntur, is 
one of the leading Social Keformers 
who has successfully fought out many 
a Social battle. He was born in 186S at 
Vallam in the Tanjore District, where 
bis father, the late C. Krishna Kao, was 
the Stationary Sub- Magistrate ; and he 
'ja descended from a respectable Kowji 
family of the Madras Presidency. He 
passed bis F.A. Examination from the 
Government College, Kumbakonam 
and took his B.A. Degree from the 
Madras Presidency College in lytib- 
1887. 

Ho was for noms time a Lecturer in 
the Dovoton College, Madras, to which 
place ho was recommended by the 
renowned educationist of the Madras 
Presidency, the jate John Brad- 


shaw. He also worked as a clerk in 
the Kevenue Board at Madras for 
some time : bat on medical advice he 
moved to the dry climate of Bellary, 
where he set up his legal practice. 
He soon made a name in the Mofussil 
Bar, especially in Criminal Law. As 
a Vakil he was renowned to be an 
excellent cross-examiner. 

Mr. E. B. Powell, Bar-at-law and 
Government Pleader of the Madras 


First Grade Subordinate Judge al 
Tuticorin. This appointment of « 
member of the Mofussil Bar direct to a 
Subordinate Judgeship was unique* 
being the first of its kind. Mr. Srim> 
vasa Kao’s appointment has praotioally 
established the claims of the Mofusnl 
Bar in as much as it has been followed 
by several such appointments* 

In 1910 Mr. Srinivasa Kao acted fon 
about five months as the District 



K. Srinivasa Rao« B.A* 


High Court, and Mr. E. A. ElwinJ.C. 
S., wrote strongly to the Government of 
the excellent work turned out by Mr. 
Srinivasa Rao as the Special Public 
Prosecutor in the faiuous Uangareddi 
murder case and praised his pertina- 
city in the case. In 1902 Mr. Srinivasa 
Kao was mad(3 the Pablic Prosecutor 
of Kurnool and continued as such till 
1907, when, on accession to the Madras 
Legislative Council, he resigned the 
post of Public Prosecutor. 

In July 1908 he was appointed a 


Sessions Judge of Tinnevelly. In 1911 
he was posted to Coimbatore as the 
Assistant Sessions Judge and Sub- 
Judge. His appointment as the Assist- 
ant Sessions Judge was also the first 
of its kind. Having acted twice as 
the District and Sessions Judge of 
Coimbatore, he was confirmed as such 
in 1914 and posted to Kurnool where he 
had acted as the Public Prosecutor fot 
several years. In July 1914 he was 
posted to Berhampore, Ganjam, where 
he served for four years. He is now 
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^0 Distrioi and Sessions Judge 6t 
Guntur* 

fie has been an ardent Social 
Reformer from the time he came in 
oontact with the late Dewan Bahadur 
B« BaghunathaBao. Mr. Srinivasa Bao 
kw upheld that political progress 
should be based on social reform, if it 
is to attain any noteworthy measure of 
luooess. Mr. Srinivasa Bao is un- 
Iwerviog in his advocacy of Social 
and as boldly and successfully 
through the ordeal of social 
fiecution in Beliary for his practical 
^pi^atby with the Widow Marriage 
movement. The late Justice Mahadev 
Govind Banade paid him this tri- 
bute: — “I have always admired him 
for his command of English and for 
bis sincere devotion to the cause of 
social reform for which he has suffered 
both in money and convenience. *’ 

Mr. Srinivasa Bao’a translation of 
Subadar Mahomed Beg’s diary of “ My 
Jubilee Visit to London” attained a 
good measure of popularity and was 
favourably received both in India and in 
England. This translation helped his 
election to the Beliary Municipal 
Council as a member for the Canton- 
ment, which he was for several years ^ 
because Subadar Mahomed Beg was a 
military ofticer commanding a good 
deal of respect among the voters in 
the Cantonment. 

Mr. Srinivasa Bao is a cautious 
Moderate in politics. Writing to tho 
Times of India on the ‘‘Political situ- 
ation in India ” in 1007 he strongly 
urged that the time for separation be- 
tween tho Moderates and the Extre- 
mists had come and that there would 
be no utility in maintaining an appear- 
ance of unity* Thus he foreshadowed 
tho historic split between the Mode- 
rates and the Extremists in the Surat 
Congress. 

Mr. Srinivasa Kao is a very good 
speaker. Hearing one of his enviable 
speeches a Eiuropean Civilian gentle- 
man told him: ** Well, if I could speak 
half as well as yourself, I would have 
been a member of Parliament and 
would not have come to India and 
certainly this is no little compliment 
to an Indian speaker on his powers of 
oratory in English. 

He was the President of the Madras 
War Eund Committee for the Ganjam 
District. His speech in connection 
with the War Fund was so well ap- 


preciated that thousands of rupees 
were subscribed on the spot and in it 
he ably referred to the leading part 
that India had been playing in the 
Great European War as a member of 
the British Empire. He is simple and 
unassuming in his manners. He is fear- 
less where he feels he is right. He has 
a good record of Government service. 

His countrymen expect valuable work 
from him after his retirement. 

Rao Bahadur P. Venkata Sriniva- 
sa Rao, High Court \'akil, 

Guntur, belongs to a very noble family 
which has its ramifications throughout 
tho Circars. His father, Mr. Narasim- 
ha liao Pantulu, is a retired Tahsildar, 
and the other members of this family 
hold important positions under the 
Government of Madras. 

Mr. Srinivasa Kao bad his early 
education in the High School^ at ^ 
Masulipatam and studied the F.A. M 
Class in the local Noble College. He* 
graduated from the Christian College, 
Madras, in 1890. He was one of the 
brightest students of the College and 
his intelligence and smartness made 


Secretary of the District Congress 
Committee. He presided over the 
Guntur session of the Students’ Con- 
ference, and has been for about three 
years its Vice-President. 

He commands a decent practice and 
is considered as one of the leading legal 
practitioners of Guntur. He has win- 
ning and polished manners. He is a 
lover of English Poetry and Literature. 

The late K. Pundarikakshudu, 
Pleader, Guntur, was born at Gollamu- 
di, a small village about (5 miles distant 
from Guntur. He had his early educa- 
tion at Guntur and passed the F.A. 




Rao Bahadur P. Venkata Srinivasa 
Rao, B.A., B.L. 

him the pet of his professors, es- 
pecially of Mr. It. Venkataratnam 
Naidu, M.A., L.T., now the Principal 
of the P.R. College, Cocanada- 

In 1901 he took his Law Degree and 
was later on enrolled as a High Court 
Vakil. He entered the Bar at Coca- 
nada ; but removed to Guntur in 1905, 
when a District Court was opened there. 

The peculiar feature of his life is 
that he takes considerable interest in 
all movements calculated to do public 
good. He was, for some years, the 
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The late K. Pundarikakshudu. 

examination from the A.E.L.M. 
College there. After passing the Plea- 
dership examination in 1899, ho set 
up his practice at Guntur. 

A brilliant member of the learned 
profession, he was made a member of 
the Municipal Council. He showed a 
keen and commendable interest in the 
affairs of* the*. Council, and was its 
Chairman for a period of six years# 
After the expiry of the term, he was 
a Councillor till bis demise over a year 
ago. 

His activities outside the Council 
were manifold. He was the Secretary 
of the Kistna Mercantile Bank, Guntur, 
a member of the Sanskrit School 
Committee, and the Annasatram 
Committee. 

Mr. Kompalli Kotilingam, B.A#, 

B.L., High Court V’^akil, Guntur, is a 
native of Allur, a liamlet of the seaport 
town of Kottapafam, near Ongole. 
His father. Visvanathayya Pantulu, 
was a Second Grade Pleader at Ongole, 
where young Kotilingam received his 
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early education. After matriculating 
from the A.B. Mission High School 
at Ongole he joined the Madras 
Christian College and was admitted to 
the B.A. Degree in 1894, 



K. Kottlingam, B.A., B.L, 


Having taken his B.L. Degree in 
1897, he started his practice at Nellore. 
He shifted to Guntur in 1905, when 
the District and Sessions Court was 
opened there. He has ever since been 
a leading member of the Guntur Bar. 
He has been a member of the Guntur 
District and Taluq Boards, in which he 
has been strongly advocating the cause 
of justice. 

He has been taking a very active 
interest in the Ongole Cattle Show, 
wherein he instituted a medal in the 
name of his father for the best Brah- 
mini bull. He has been a joint Secre- 
tary and one of the founders of the 
Saiva Maha Sabha, which has been 
holding annual Conferences for the 
last seven years. 

Mr. Govindarajula Venkata Srini- 
vasa Rao, B.A., B.L., Vakil, Guntur, 
is a son of Mr. G. Venkata Kristnayya, 
a native of Betoor, Bapatla Taluq. 

He was educated in the C.M.S. 
High School, Ellore, wherefrom he 
matriculated in the first class in 1889. 
He began the Arts coarse in the Noble 
College at Masulipatam, and completed 
it in the Madras Christian College. In 
1894 he took the B.A. Degree and in 
1897 the B.L. Degree— both in the 
Second Class, the latter as the second 
in the whole Presidency. 

He was a scholarship-holder through- 
out his brilliant educational career; and 
while in the Law College, he was a 
Tutor in the Madras Christian College. 


lie began his profession as a lawyer 
at Masulipatam, but ere long he 
removed to Tenali. With the opening 
of a District Court at Guutur, ho 
shifted to Guutur in 190.7 and has made 
a name there. In 1911, he was entered 
on the rolls of the High Court of 
Judicature, Madras. He is the Presi- 
dent of the Committee managing the 
Town High School, Guutur and a 
inembar of the District Board, Guntur. 

His striking personality, winning 
manners, and above all his keen intelli- 
gence cannot fail to make a good 
impression on any one who comes in 
contact with him. 

Mr. Aka Lakshmi Narasimham, 
B.A., B.L., District Court V.akil, 
Guntur, is the son of the late A. Ven- 
katappayya, Translator in the Chief 
Court of Mysore, Baugalore. He be- 
gan his early education at Banga- 
lore, but subsequently came over to 
Masulipatam and joined the Hindu 
High School, from which he matricu- 
lated in 1887. He had a brilliant pass 
in bis F.A Examination in 1889 and 
the Noble College awarded 
him a scholarship to conti- 
nue his B.A. course in the 
Madras Christian College. 

He graduated in Law in 
January 1898 and joined the 
Bar at Masulipatam. Till 
the year 1905, he continued 
to practise there. The open- 
ing of a District Court at 
Guntur in 1905 was a stimu- 
lus to him, as to many 
others to practise in the 
newly opened Court and 
he then shifted to Gun- 
tur. He owns much landed 
property in the Guntur Dis- 
trict. 

His services on the Town 
High School Committee are 
too well-known to need par- 
ticular mention. As a Secre- 
tary of the L.ll.V. Sons 
Beading Boom (the Indian 
Club at Guntur) be strove 
much to make the Club as 
popular and useful as possi- 
ble ; and his disinterested 
work will ever stand as a 
significant monument of ^bis Jsinoeri- 
ty of purpose and strengh of convic- 
tion. 

Mr. Tolett Apparao Pantulu, 

Proprietor, Guntur, is a gcaudson of-the 
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late Toleti Appiah Fantaln, a Vakil ot 
the Sadder Court, Madras. Bis grand- 
father, the late Parushottamiab, was 
the Public Prosecutor and Government 
Pleader of the Kistna and Guntur 
District Courts. 

Educated in the Government High 
School and the A.E.L.M. College, 
Guutur and the Presidency Colleget 
Madras, be joined Government serrice 
in the Kistna District Court in 
when he was but twenty years of aget!| | 
but be resigned the same within tbcePljl'i 
years as he had to take up the managei:0 
meat of his property. He owns extett^ 
sive landed property in the Kistna and 
Guutur Districts aud is the Senior 
Proprietor of the Pengolanu and 
Liugala Estates, which are situated in 
the Kistua District. 

He takes a lively interest in social 
questions and he was the President of 
the Kistna District Social Conference 
held at Vellatur in 1901, and of the 
Yagnavalkya Sabha last held at Tenali. 

He has attended a number of Con- 
gresses and Provincial Conferences, 


being much interested in the Congress 
scheme of political work. 

Mr. Appa Bao’s public activities are 
noteworthy. In 1895 he was elected a 
member of the Bezwada Taluq Board 



Toleti Appa Rao. 
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md the Kistna District Boaird; a&d 
he retired from these Boards in 1909, 
Prom the time when the Guntur 
District Board was founded he was an 
active member of it till 1918. He has 
keen a member of the Guntur Munici- 
pal Oouncil from 1903, He was the 
Chairman of the Municipality for one 
term (1910-1912), and in recognition of 
Ihik efficient administration, the Go- 
of Madras awarded him a 
onation medal and a Certificate of 
sr. He was one of the witnesses 
i by the Police Commission 
jKpipointed during the Viceroyalty of 
Ijord Gurzon, when the latter visited 
the place in 1908. 

Mr. Appa Rao is very much inte- 
rested in agriculture and he was, for a 
long time, the Honorary Secretary of 
the District Agricultural Association. 
He toured throughout the Guntur 
District and lectured to the ryots on 
the benefits of the new methods in 
agriculture. He was for four years the 
representative of tlie Guntur District 
on the Central Agricultural Committee, 
Madras. He has been a good breeder 
of cows. Mr« AppaBao exhibited many 
kinds of wool-bearing sheep, paddy, 
tobacco and other products at several 
Agricultural Shows and he has received 
many certificates for his fine exhibits. 
He was one of the Judges of cattle at 
the Ongole Cattle Shows of 1906 and 
1907- He was once recommended by 
the District Collector for a seat in the 
Legislative Council. 

He is now the popular Cashier of the 
Bank of Madras, Guntur, and his 
sympathetic and affable nature has 
made him very popular with the 
several merchants of Guntur, who have 
constant dealings with him. 

Mr. Kolia Lakshminarasiah 
Ghetty. B.A., Joint Sub-Registrar, 
Guntur, is the son of the late K. Rama- 
< 2 handrudu, a merchant* He received 
his early education at Bajabmundry 
and graduated in 1889, from the local 
Government Arts College. 

After taking the Degree, he served 
as a Teacher in Mathematics in the 
Hindu High' School, Rajahmundry, for 
a period of two years* Then be joined 
the Registration Department at Coca- 
uada, and qualified himself for the post 
of a District Registrar, and has complet- 
ed a service of twenty.five years in the 
Department, having served at Kovvur, 
Alamur, Pentapadu and other places. 


This gentleman’s life is noteworthy 
for the earnest work be did in the 
cause of mass education. The EIe» 
mentary Schools of Narasaraopet, 
Pentapadu, Tuni and other places owe 
their existence to bis disinterested 
endeavours. 



K. Lakshminarasiah Chetty, B.A. 

He is well known to be charitably 
disposed and to have a religious turn of 
mind, supporting poor Brahmins and 
giving money towards the construction 
of temples. Kovvur, once a hamlet, is 
now made the head-quarters of a Taluq ; 
and the credit is not a little due to bis 
sincere efforts. At bis instance, the 
late Kovvuri Basivireddy extended the 
town of Kovvur and laid out the suburb 
of Basivireddipeta. At the time of 
King Edward's Coronation be was at 
Pentapadu, and it was through his 
strenuous exertions that the Edward 
Coronation Choultry was constructed 
and a large amount of money invested 
upon it. 

He belongs to one of the noted 
Vysya families of the Circars, having 
connections with people holding decent 
Government appointments. He. owns 
landed properties in the Bhimavaram 
Taluq of the Kistna District and in 
the Ramachandrapur Taluq of the 
Godavari District. He brought out 
two books, the Telugu Registration 
Guide and the Telugu Stamp Guide, 
which are of great use to the public. 

Extremely simple and sincere, he 
labours for the advancement of truth 
by the diff'usion of moral and religious 
principles and by the establishment of 
rural Elementary Schools. 
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Dr. J. Venkataswami Naidu. 
Ag. D.M. S.O.f Guntur, is one of the 
worthies of the Madras Civil Medical 
Service. His ancestors originally lived 
at Sankaridurg in Salem District, and 
his father and maternal uncle served 
in the Military. In this loyal family 
Mr. Naidu was born at Cuddapah on 
the' last day of the year 1868. In his 
seventeenth year he passed the Matri- 
culation examination of the liladras 
University and underwent the course 
for the L.M. & S.. in the Madras 
Medical College. He took his degree 
in 1886, having secured certificates of 
merit from his lecturers for bis special 
proficiency in certain subjects. 

His first posting was to Ganjam 
as a Civil Apothecary in 1886, From 
that ^time till 1904, he served in 
the same capacity, at various places, 
Aska, Madras, Bapatla and Jaggiah- 
peta. In the latter year he was drafted 



Dr. J. Venkataswaoil, L.M. & S. 


into the Assistant Burgeon’s Grade 
and posted to Tirupati. As an effici- 
ent Physician and Surgeon, bis work 
has been testified to by the public of 
Tirupati, Guddapab, Bezwada, Ber- 
hampore, Tirupathur and Bamnad. 
lie acted as District Medical and Sani- 
tary Officer of Berhainpore, Cuddapah 
and finally of Guntur, wliere he is still 
serving. 

His literary attainments need parti- 
cular mention. A lover of music and 
line arts, he is a good violinist. He is 
also conversant with several Indian 
languages. 

Mr. Puvvada Venkatareddi, B. A.. 

Guntur, was born at Bepalli in the year 
1864 of a noble Vysya family. His 
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father Nagabbashanam was a mer- 
chant. Completing his early education 
at Kepalli) he matriculated from the 
Government High School in 1882, and 
joined the Christian College, Madras. 
He took the B.A. Degree in 1891. 



P. Venkatareddi, B.A% 


Being a native of Guntur and having 
been connected with the town in more 
ways than one, he joined the local 
A.E.L.M. College as a teacher in 1891 
and has since been continuing in the 
same College. 

His simple and unassuming manners 
won the hearts of not only the young 
students lie taught in the school-room 
but also th(^ citizens among whom ho 
moved. Vysyas predominate in the 
merchant class of Guntur and in Mr. 
Vonkatareddi they have found a proper 
representative of their interests in thv. 
Municipality. 

As early as 1897 he was elected a 
member of the Municipal Council, on 
which he continued till very recently. 
A continuous term of nearly two 
decades in the Municipality speaks 
much of the work which Mr. Venkata- 
reddi rendered to the town, and he is 
ever known to have given a ready ear 
to the complaints ot poor sufferers. 
For a period of two and a half years, 
he was the Chairman of the Municipal 
Council, Guntur. 

Mr. Venkatareddi is one of the very 
few V'ysya graduates of the District. 
Plain living and high thinking have 
always characterised him and his 
actions. 

• Mr. Vellore Antony Appadorai, 

Guntur, is a native of Vellore in the 
Horth Arcot District, born in 1862. 


He is the grandson of Antony Pan- 
daram of Messrs. Corbett & Morrison, 
lianipeta. After finishing his school 
course in the Madras Christian College 
ill 1878, be apprenticed himself at the 
Telegraphic Training School at Telgi 
near Bijapur and was appointed at 
Bagalkot in the same State. After a 
period of over a year, he had a transfer to 
Lachyan as Station Master. He there 
after served at Badami, Kurnool Road, 
Telgi and Haribar and was promoted 
to the post of Traffic Canvasser at 
Hiibli. Working in the Traffic Branch 
at Guntakal and Dharwar ho became 
eligible to a First Class Station Master’s 
place and was appointed as such to 
Guntur in 1908. 

Being very courteous to the public 
he is one of the most popular members 
of the Railway staff, and his stay at 
Guntur ever since 1908 is proof positive 



V. Antony Appadorai. 


of his efficiency as a Station Master. 
Mr. Appadorai is a very good sports- 
man ; and he started a Tennis Club at 
Guntur of which he was elected as the 
President. 

He earned the good will of many 
District Traffic Superintendents and 
Traffic Managers for his zealous dis- 
charge of the departmental duties ; and 
his honesty of purpose and politeness of 
beliaviour are always in evidence* 

Rao Bahadur C. V. Subrahmanya 
Sastri, Government Pleader, Tenali, 
belongs to an eminent Brahmin family 
of Kolliir on the banks of the river 
Krishna. His father, the late Buchi- 
ramayya, was a learned Pundit and a 
big landlord. Mr. Sastri was educate 
ed in the Pittapur Rajah’s Collegei 
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Cooanada dntil be matrionlaied in 1881; 
He entered on bis Arts coarse in 
the Government Arts College, Rajah* 
mundry and passed the F.A. in 1884^ 
He started life as la teacher in the 
A.B.Ii«M. CoIIegei Guntur. After paas* 



Rao Bahadur C. V, Subrahmanya 
Sastri. 


ingthe Pleader’s examination, he set up 
his practice at Guntur in 1889 and ere 
long made a mark in the profession. 
From the very beginning his abilities 
as a lawyer have been well known. The 
Government appointed him a Special 
Magistrate in 1892, and in this capa- 
city he served till 1889, when he left 
the town. Ho also served as a Go- 
vernment Pleader in the Munsiff’s 
Court, Guntur for a period of four years. 

In April 1899 he shifted to Tenali 
where a District Munsiil’s Court was 
newly opened. Here also he was 
selected to the post of Government 
Pleader. 

His public activities are noteworthy. 
As the Secretary of the Town High 
School at Guntur (formerly the 
Sanskrit High School), as a member 
of the Guntur District Board and as 
the Secretary of the Taluq High 
School, Tenali, he evinces a genuine 
interest in the cause of education. 
He is a member of the Tenali Taluq 
Board. In 1901 he was appointed as 
the Chairman of the Tenali Union 
and continued as such till 1909 when 
Tenali was made a Municipality. He 
was elected as the Vice-Chairman of 
the Tenali Municipality but he tendered 
bis resignation for the post in 1912, 
when be took charge of the office of 
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iiDxi*>offioial President of the Tenali 
Talnq Board » 

In recognition of bis services on the 
Local Board, the Government awarded 
him a Durbar Medal and a Certificate 
of Merit in 1911. As a mark of per* 
sonal distinction, he was conferred the 
title of Bao Bahadur in January 1914. 

Mr. Subrahmanya Sastri is a very 
simple and unostentatioas man. He 
, j^ssesses a deep religious learning ; and 
V / M is one of the few persons who can 
npiiik authoritatively on matters con- 
oefning the Guntur District. 

Mr. Balijepalli Venkata Subrah- 
manyam, Pleader, Tenali, son o£ Mr. 
Kristnayya, landlord, was born in 
December 1865 at Kollur in the Tenali 
Taluq. Having received his early 
education at Kollur and Masulipatam 
he matriculated from the Government 
High School, Chicacole in 1884. He 
passed his F. A, Examination from the 
Government Arts College, Rajah- 
mundry in 1887. 



B. y. Subrah roan yam. 


Soon after, he joined service at 
Ellore as a schoolmaster. While a 
teacher he passed the Pleader’s test in 
1892. In 1894 he joined the Bar at 
Bapatla, where be practised for five 
years, and changed his scene of labours 
to Tenali, where he has been a leading 
Vakil ever since. 

His public activities also deserve 
mention. He is the President of the 
Taluq Association and of the Rate- 
payers’ Association of the Tenali 
Municipality. He is also a member 
of* the Managing Committee of the 
Tenali Sanskrit High School. 


The late Chennubhotla Krist- 
naiah Pantulu was one of the con- 
scientious and honest Government 
officials of the past generation, whose 
names are remembered by the people 
with loving admiration even to this day. 
Born of a respectable Vaidik family of 
Medapadu in the Narsapur Taluq in 
1851, he w’as educated at the Central 
High School, Narsapur, from which he 
matriculated in 1868. 

He soon after entered life as a school- 
master at Cocanada, which he was 
holding for a period of seven years. 
He passed the F. A. examination by 
private study in 1870. 

In 1875 be left the teaching profes- 
sion and took up Government service 
as the special Sub-Registrar of Assu- 
rances, Draksharama. Four years later 
he left the Registration Department and 
joined. the Revenue Department as a 
clerk. His quick and thorough grasp of 
the work and his high sense of duty 
soon attracted the notice of his superiors 
and he was made a Taluq Sheristadar 
within four years after he joined the 
department. He rose to the rank of a 
Deputy Collector in 1890, within a 
remarkably short period of service in 
the Revenue Department. 

He was Deputy Collector in charge of 
special Railway work till his demise in 
1892. During the short term of his 
office he won the golden opinions of 
his superiors ; and the liberal compen- 
sations, that the people concerned had 
received from the Railway authorities 
in pursuance of his decision, have won 
an undying fame for Mr. Kristnaiah 
Pantulu. 

He was a devout Hindu and was 
spending the greater part of his leisure 
time in religious meditation. He has 
left behind him two sons and three 
daughters, who are the solace of his 
widow in her bereaved state. His first 
son Mr. Bhanumurti, B.A., L.T. is 
the First Assistant of the Bapatla High 
School and his second .son Mr. Rama- 
murti, B.A, B.L., is a Vakil prac- 
tising at Cocanada. 

Mr. Non Venkateswarlu, a lead- 
ing Vakil of Bapatla, comes of a respect- 
able and orthodox Brahmin family of 
Sanskrit scholars. His father Mr. 
Venkata Subbavadhanulu is a sound 
Vedic scholar of great reputation in 
the Northern Circars. 

Born in 1877 he was educated at 
Bapatla and Guntur. He was matri- 
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culated from the A.E.L.M. College, 
Guntur in 1896 and passed bis First 
examination in Arts also from the 
same institution in 1808. 

He then served as a teacher in the 
Board High School, Bapatla, and the 
L.F. Lower Secondary School, Tenali 
for three years. Having passed his 
Pleadership examination in 1901 ho 
set up his practice at Bapatla, his 
native place, and has been commanding 
good practice for over ten years. 

Some of his other activities are also 
worth mention. He was the Chairman 
of Bapatla from 1910 to 1915. During 
his Chairmanship, the market was 
constructed and opened and a metal 
road was constructed from Bapatla to 
Upparapalem, one of its suburbs. He 
has attended almost all the Andhra 
Conferences that have been held and 
he is a member of the Bapatla branch 
of the All-India Home Rule League, in 
the caiuso of which he takes an active 
and lively interest. 

Mr. Venkateswarlu is. apart from 
his high sense of courtesy to his 
visitors, a very charitable gentleman. 
It is no exaggeration that the prover- 
bial ancient Hindu ho^spitality to the 
guests of the house has been a virtue 
of this house. 

Mr. Panganamamula Narsinga 
Rau, IMeader, Narsaraopeta is the 
son of late Itanga Rao of the Ongole 



P. Narasioirsi Kao. 


Taluq Board. He matriculated from 
the Venkatagiri Rajah’s High School, 
Nellorc, and joined Government service 
in the Settlement Department at 
Bellary. He remained in it till 1893, 
when, having passed the Pleadership 
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examination by private study, he 
joined the Bar at Narsaraopeta. 

A leading member of the legal 
profession, be is noted for hie advocacy. 
His touch with the public is close ; 
and as the Vice-President of the Narsa- 
raopeta Tald'q Board for the last six 
years, he has been strivinf> for the 
amelioration of the condition of villa- 
gers. The constitution of Narsaraopeta 
as a Municipality is not a little due to 
his disinterested exertions. He is a 
member of the Guntur District Board, 
in the deliberations of which be takes 
a prominent part. 

Mr. Vallabhajosyula Parabrahma 
Sastri, Deputy Collector, Narsalkopeta, 
is the son of late Subbarayudu, a 
Tahsildar during the fifties. He was 
born on the 17 th May, 1865, and had 
bis early education in the Hindu High 
School, Guntur. From the same insti- 
tution ho matriculated in the year 
1880, and passed the F.A. examination 
from the Noble College in 1882. 

He started life as a clerk in tbe 
Eistna Collectorate and early in life 
be showed his tact and intelligence. 
While Special llevenne Inspector 
at Nuzvid, he detected some irri- 
gation frauds and the Government 
rewarded him with a bonus for this 
ineritorious work, and gave him a 
promotion to the magistracy. During 
the serious riots of tbe Punjabi work- 
men at Bezwada, be was the Stationary 
Bub-Magistrate there, and by bis tact- 
ful and far-seeing manoeuvre averted 
a grave danger, and earned the en- 
comiums of his immediate superiors 
and the Collector, who posted him as 
ithe Tahsildar of Gudivada. Here 
again, bis genius in the administrative 
line was evidenced by his bringing the 
Taluq from a chaotic state into an 
orderly unit. It is this creditable 
service that got him promotion as a 
Deputy Collector in 1907. 

The people of Vixagapatara, Nellore, 
Knmool and Guntur Districts, in which 
he worked, know him as a good and 
sympathetic officer, Tbe patient hear- 
ing he gives the people regarding tbe 
grievances in his Division and the 
attention he bestows on their needs 
are well-known. Throughout his ser- 
vice. he has been independent in his 
viev/s and guided by his own con- 
science in critical circumstances, 
without caring for worldly rewards. 
Deeply religious, and highly dutiful, 
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Mr, Parabrahma Sastri lives an u’nos- 
tenatious and useful life. 

Mr. Rallabandi Kristnamurthy, 

Pleader, Narasaraopeta, was bom in 
1877 at Papavinasanam, a hamlet of 
Sreekakulam, on the banks of the river 
Krishna. He is the son of the late 
Brahma Avadhani, a great Vedic 
scholar and a landlord. 

He began bis education in the Pitt- 
apur Itajah’s College at Cocanada, and 
matriculated from the Hindu High 
School, Masulipatam in 1896. Then 
he joined the C.M.S. College, Madras, 
and passed tbe First examination in 
Arte. In tbe year 1903 he applied for 
the Pleadership examination and 
secured a Sanad the same year. 

At first, he set up practice at Masuli- 
patam ; but in 1904 he settled down 
at Narasaraopeta, where he has proved 
himself to be one of the leaders of the 
Bat. Till very recently, he was the 
Chairman of Narasaraopeta Union; 
and after it was constituted a Munici- 
pality in 191.5, he has been the Vice- 
Chairman of the same. 

Young, active and intelligent, bo 
commands the confidence and regard of 
the public. 

Mr. N. Jagannadha Rao, Pleader, 
Narsaraopet, son of Mr. N. Venkat- 
appayya, landholder, was born in 1864 
at Pbirangipuram, Sattenapalli Tainq. 
In his boyhood be was a student of tbe 
Eoman Catholic Mission School, Pbir- 
angipuram. He was matriculated from 
tbe Town High School, Guntur, in 1901, 
and passed tbe Government Upper 
Secondary Examination in 1902. 

For a time he served in the Judicial 
Department, and in 190-5 he went up 
for tbe Pleadership examination in 
which he secured a pass. He has been 
a practising Pleader since 1900 and be 
has the pluck and tact, necessary for 
the profession. 

As a member of tbe Narsaraopeta 
Union for five years (before the town 
was made a Municipality) and as the 
Secretary of the Diamond Jubilee 
Beading Room, he has shown an active 
interest in all matters concerning the 
public weal. His sympathy with tbe 
cause of female education is praise- 
worthy. 

He studied the science of photo- 
graphy during his spare hours, and now 
and then he indulges himself in this art. 

Mr. Tadepally Anjaneya Sastri, 

Pleader, Narsaraopeta, is tbe son of 
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T. Lakshmavadhanulu, a landlord oi 
Masulipatam. He was bom about tha 
year 1850 at Masulipatam. where he 
bad bis early education. He matriott- 
lated from tbe local Hindu High School . 
in 1877. 

He took up the teacher's profession 
and was for some time employed in the 
Hindu High School, Bezwada and 
Government High School, Gnnfto^. 
In 1881, the Head mastership ol 
Local Fund Normal School, 
fell vacant and he was appointed ^1^9 
place, bis meritorious work in theI|diB 
Government High School being nlijilir 
known. In this training institution he 
remained till 1889. 

While he was at Guntur, he passed 
the Pleader’s test in 1886. After 
ceasing his connection with tbe Local 
Fund Normal School in 1889, he set 
up practice at Narsaraopeta, where he 
has made a mark in the profession. 

Mr. Ghirumamilla Lakshmi Nara- 
yana Prasad, B. A., Stationary Sub- 
Magistrate, Narsaraopeta, is the son 
of Sriramulu Naidu. He was born at 
Bavirela, Nandigram Taluq of the 
Eistna District. Finishing bis early 
education at Masulipatam and Guntur 
be prosecuted bis College course at the 
Madras Christian College and took bis 
B.A. Degree in 1906. 



G. Lakshmi Naniyana Prasad, B.A. 


In the year 1909, the post of Pro- 
bationary Deputy Tahsildar was offered 
biro, as he was a member of an aristo- 
cratic family connected with tbe Vasi- 
reddy Zamindari. He was confirmed 
as a Deputy Tahsildar and Second 
Class Magistrate in 1912. He has been 
in the Guntur District since be entered 
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Government service and he.earned the 
prestige of being a good and dutiful 
ofScer. 

Mr. Aka Ramiah, Pleader, Guntur, 
is the son of the late Venkatappiah, 
who was an assistant to the Translator, 
Chief Court of Mysore, Mr. Bamiah 
is a native of Prattipadu, Guntur 
Taluq, his ancestral abode, though he 
was born at Bangalore in 1861. 

He was educated at Bangalore and 
matriculated from the Central College 
in 1879. He remained for a 
time in 1880 in the Judical 
i>epartment and subsequently qualified 
himself as a Pleader and set up practice 
at Guntur in 1890. 

His success in the profession and 
his sincerity of purpose brought him 
into close touch with all the move- 
ments of the place. His services as 
Secretary of the People’s Association, 
Guntur, and in the Municipal Council 



Aka Ramiah. 


for two terms are commendable. His 
earnest endeavours to advance the 
cause of education are manifold. His 
help to the deserving poor boys with 
school fees and books, his invaluable 
services as a member of the Sanskrit 
School Committee (which manages a 
High School) and his starting a 
Girls’ School are a few of the measures 
which were concerted by him in this 
cause. His activities as a public man 
have made him a loyal Congressman. 
He is orthodox in religious matters. 
He is charitably disposed and has built 
a temple consecrated to Sri Meenakshi 
Somasundaraswami in Arundelpet, 
Gftntur, and has endowed it with lands 
worth about Bs. 10,000 for the 


maintenance of Archana and other 
services. 

Mr. N. Hanumantha Rao, Pleader, 
Guntur, was born at Patakamur in 
Nellore District in 1866. He belongs 
to the noted Madbwa family of Nyapa- 
this, which has a high reputation in the 
Circars. 

At the age of 28, he set up practice 
as a Second Grade Pleader and soon 
made a name m the Bar both for 
ability and scrupulous honesty. He is 
equanimous in temperament and ami- 
able in manners. By uprightness of 
character and conscientious discharge 



N. Hanumantha Kao. 


of duties be won the respect of judges 
and the confidence of his clients and 
the litigant public. 

He has been connected with the 
Guntur Municipality for seventeen 
years as an elected member thereof 
and served the same as its Vice- 
Chairman for two years, and latterly as 
its elected Chairman during the years 
191G and 1917. As A^ice-Chairman 
and Chairman, he discharged his duties 
with remarkable self-sacrifice and 
ability. His services were greatly 
appreciated both by the Government 
and the people. He is one of the 
founders of tbe Annadana Barnaj, 
Guntur, and is taking a keen interest 
in its work and management. He 
takes great interest in the cause of the 
education of the Depressed Classes and 
was chiefly instrumental in the con- 
struction of a building for a free school 
for Panchama boys. 

He is also connected with the local 
Town High School Committee and 
several other public movements and 
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institutions, all of which owe their 
prosperity not a little to his enthusi- 
astic and disinterested labours. 

In purity of character, philanthropic 
sympathy for the poor and the suffering 
and genuine courtesy and kindness to 
all, his is truly a noble and exemplary 
life. 

Sri K. V. S. Ramachandra Rao, 

Zamindar of Dharmavaram, was born 
in 1870 and belongs to a respectable 
Telaga family of Bajahmundry in the 
Godavari District. His ancestors ser- 
ved loyally and faithfully in the British 
Military Department, the most promi- 
nent among them being the late Kandula 
Appayjit, Subedar-Major and Sirdar 
Bahadur of the XI Madras Native 
Infantry, and the maternal grandfather 
of the Zamindar. Similarly the Zam- 
indar’s maternal uncle, and his mother’s 
maternal uncle, renderd meritorious 
services to the British Kaj. 

Mr. Eamachandra Bao was adopted 
by his sister’s husband, Sri Kanchu- 
marti Narasayya, Zarnindar of Dhar- 
mavaram, who died leaving his adopted 
son a minor. During his minority the; 
estate was managed by his uncle. He 
latterly assumed charge of tbe estate 
in 1890 and has improved it in several 
directions, He was a Councillor of the 
Uajahmundry Municipality for two 
terms and a member of the Bajah- 
mundry Taliiq Board for a term. 

Among his activities for the well- 
being of the public, those which he 
effected in regard to industrial develop- 
ment bear prominent mention. He 
opened rice mills in various places in 
the Godavari District, in which numer- 
ous labourers found employment. He 
has opened similar mills at Penukonda 
in the Kistna District, which has 
given a stimulus for the founding 
of similar other concerns. In the 
Godavari Pusbkaram festival held at 
Bajahmundry in 1908 his disinterested 
services in collaboration with the 
District authorities were highly com- 
mended by the Government in their 
review of the Municipal administration 
of the locality. He is a gentleman of 
extremely philanthropic views. He is 
a member of the Godavari District 
Board and a trustee of the Rajah- 
mundry Town Hall and also of some 
Devasthanams in the District. 

Mr. Frederick Turner Ward, First 
Grade Pleader, Nellore, was born there 
on the 22Qd December 1855* He was 
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enrolled as a Pleader in April 1878, 
and his practice, which is still very 
extensive, has been confined to the 
Nellore District. His family has been 



F. T. Wafd. 

aeltled in Nellore since the year 1301, 
and he is held in high esteem by the 
people of the district* His recreation 
and hobby is horticulture* 

Mr. Ward is particularly famous as 
>the leading Criminal lawyer of the 
District. 

Mr. A. S. Krishna Row, B.A., 
B.L., High Court Vakil, Nellore, comes 



The residence of the Hon'ble A. S. Krishna 
Rao. B.A., BX. 

of a respectable family, well known 
in the Nellore and adjacent districts 
and was born at Avancherla. 


After having a bright School and 
College career, he took bis B.L, 
Degree, and set up practice as a Vakil 
at Nellore. By assiduous application to 
his profession, he rose to the 
front rank and is reckoned 
as one of the leaders of the 
Bar, commanding extensive 
practice both in the Civil 
and Criminal Courts. Hav- 
ing won the confidence of 
bis countrymen by bis pub- 
lic work, he was elected a 
member of the Madras 
Legislative Council for two 
terms in succession. He 
was a member of the Taluq 
and District Boards for a 
number of years, and re- 
cently he has been nomi- 
nated as non-official Vice- 
President of the District 
Board. 

Though a native of the 
Nellore District, his keen 
interest in political matters 
is appreciated and honour- 
ed in other parts of the 
Presidency as is evidenced 
by the fact that be filled the 
Presidential chair of the 
District Conferences at 
Guntur and Cuddapah in 
the years 1913 and 1914, respec- 
tively. His views on the most import- 
ant industry of Southern India, viz., 
agriculture, are quite practical, and 
form a vehement advocacy for the 
growth and development of Co- 
operative Societies, in view to benefit 
the poor agriculturists. He was an 
ardent Congressman, associated with 
the Congress movement for a 
long time. He is a member 
of the Madras Liberal League. 
He is aged about forty years 
and is very active in his pro- 
fession and in public move- 
ments. He is a Moderate in 
politics. 

Mr. S. Venkatesiah, B. A., 

First Grade Pleader, Nellore, 
was born in 1853 of a respect- 
able Brahmin family of Sritii- 
vasapur in the Kolar District 
of the Mysore State. Edu- 
cated in the Central College, 
Bangalore, be passed his First 
examination in Arts in 1872, 

He started life in 1873 as a school* 
master, and served as such in the 
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Central 8ohool» Mercara, and tba 
Central College, Bangalore, for seven 
years. He graduated in 1879; andt 
having passed the Fleadersbip exatnin* 
ation,6et up bis legal practice at Nellore 
in 1884. 



S. Venkatesiah, B.A. 


Gradually he rose in the profession 
and he has become one of the acknow- 
ledged leaders of the Bar. He takes an 
active interest in the educational and 
charitable institutions of the district. 
He is a member of the Managing 
Committee of the Venkatagiri Bajab’s 
High School, and a trustee of the 
Ayalur Venkiah Pantulu's choultry, 
both of which belong to Nellore. 

Mr. Maidavolu Chengayya Pan- 
tulu, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, 



M. Chengayya, B.A., BX. 


Nellore, was born at Kalahasti on May 
30, 1870. He is the son of the late 
Subbiah Pantulu, Huzur Sheristsfdar.at 
Kalahasti. He was matriculated in 
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the A.B.M. High School) Nellore, then 
known as the Free Ghutcb Mission 
School, in 1886. He had his Collegiate 
career in the Christian College, where 
he was being given the Nellore Mission 
scholarship, as also the Christian 
pollege scholarship. He had a brilli* 
ant career in the College and he was 
one of the pets of the great Kev. Dr. 
Miller. Mr. Chengayya was the reci- 
jaeot of the Gunn gold medal of the 
pj^OScge and the Bipon gold medal of 

S Eadras University. He was placed 
a 0rst class in all the University 
ihations up to the B.A. Degree. 
Be graduated in law in 1890. 

He began his career as a Vakil in the 
District Court, Nellore, and by dint of 
his exertions he has become one of the 
leaders of the Bar. As the Public 
Prosecutor and Government Pleader for 
the last twelve years, he has given 
every satisfaction to the authorities. 

His activities outside the legal sphere 
are manifold. He has been connected 
with the Nellore Permanent Fund for 
nearly eighteen years and has been its 
President for three years. As a Trustee 
of the Town Hall Board, he worked for 
the improvement of the same and the 
present popularity of the Town Hail is 
not a little due to his sincere work. 
He is instrumental in establishing the 
Co-operative Stores at Nellore. His 
interest in the local Venkatagiri Bajah’s 
High School and the Nellore Social 
Beform Association is well-known. 

As the Chairman of the Beception 
Committee of the last Provincial 
Social Conference held at Nellore he 
contributed much to the success'of the 
session. He presided over the Nellore 
Municipal Council as its Chairman for 
a period of three years. 

Though a busy practitioner he 
spares no pains to do his best for 
public good. 

Mr. Yerugudipati Venkata- 
chellam Pantulu, First Grade Pleader, 
Nellore, was born in 1875, of respect- 
able parents and is the scion of a 
highly charitable family, the most 
illustrious member of which was his 
grandfather, Venkatachellam Pan- 
tulu. 

Having received his early education 
in his native place, be entered in a 
ministerial capacity in the Nellore 
Collectorate, and subsequently qualified 
himself as a Pleader, in which profes- 
sion ' be has a standing of fourteen 


years, having a decent practice in the 
Nellore Bar. 

His keen interest in Civil matters, 
easily secured for him a seat iu the 
Nellore Municipal Council, which be 



Y. Venkatachellam, B.A., B.L. 


retained for a continuous period of six 
years. He was besides a member of 
the Nellore Taluq .Board for three 
years, iu which capacity he did some 
useful work. He bolds the responsible 
place of Secretary to the Nellore 
Permanent Fund, Ltd., and is now the 
active Vice-President of Sri Andhra 
Bhashabbimani Samajam, the premier 
Amateur Dramatic Society in Nellore. 

He is one of the pioneers of the 
Varnashrama Dhartna movement, and 
is orthodox in his views. 

Mr. A Santanarama Iyengar, 

B.A., L.T., Head Master, Venkatagiri 



A. aaatanarama Iyengar, U.A., L.T. 


Eajah’s High School, Nellore, son of 
the late Alaghusinga Iyengar, was born 
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at Mannargndi in the Tan j ore District 
in 1867. He matriculated in 1881 from 
the Wesley Mission High School,. 
Mannargudi in 1881. He graduated in 
1887 from the Christian College, where 
he was a pet student of the Bev- Dr. 
Miller. 

He began life as a schoolmaster at 
Coimbatore. He served as such at 
Mayavarara and in the Paebaiappa's 
College, Madras, From 1890 to 1901, he 
was the Vice-Principal of the Bajah’s 
College, Parlakimedi. From 1901, he 
has been the popular Headmaster of 
the Venkatagiri Bajah’s High School, 
Nellore. His successful management of 
the school and his ability as a teacher 
have been testified to by successive 
Inspectors of Schools iu their annual 
Inspection reports. Mr. Williams 
Pillai, a former Inspector of Schools, 
expressed a desire to make a model 
school of the Nellore High School. 
Beally, this is a high compliment to 
the organising capacity and the teach- 
ing ability of Mr. Iyengar. 

Mr. Iyengar’s interest in educational 
and political problems is not of an 
academical type as can be seen from 
the many articles he contributes from 
time to time to the Fiducational Beview 
and the Political reviews. He takes an 
active part in the Political Conferences 
and Congresses. He has been a Muni- 
cipal Councillor for the last eight years 
and he is now the elected Chairman of 
the Nellore Municipal Council. He is 
a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Nellore Co-operative Stores. An 
ardent Social Beformer, he is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Social Beform Association, The Dis- 
trict Collector has testified in glowing 
terms to the high talents of Mr. San- 
tanarama Iyengar as a Municipal 
Administrator. 

Mr. M. G. Kuppuswami Iyer, 
B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Nellore, 
was born on the Gth July, 1880, at 
Tuticorin, where his father, the late 
Giiruswamy Iyer, was a contractor. 
He had his early and High School 
education at the St. Xavier’s High 
School, Tuticorin. Having passed his 
P. A. from the Hindu College, Tinne- 
velly in 1897, he graduated from the 
Pachaiappa’s College, Madras in 1899. 
For about a couple of years, he worked 
in the Land Revenue Section of the 
Board of Revenue and the Government 
Secretariat, Madras. But impelled by 
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higher aspiratione, he gave up Govern- 
ment service, took to the study of law 
and obtained the B.L< degree at the 
Convocation held in 1907. 

He was apprenticed under Sir (then 
Mr.) Sanfaaran Nair and Mr. Byru 
Nambiar, He praetises at Nellore and 
Madras, mostly working as a junior to 
Mr. B. Srinivasa Aiyangar of Madras. 
He devotes bis whole time for the study 
of law. In 1911, he worked in the well- 
known Ashe Murder case, on behalf of 
two of the accused, the honourable 
acquittal of both of whom is a high com- 
pliment to his ability as a lawyer. 


MunsifTs Court as a junior cletk. Be 
was afterwards transferred to the 
Ongole District MansifiTs Court, and 
thence to the Nellore District again. 
After holding the posts of Deputy 
Nazir and Head Clerk of the Munsiffs 
Court there, he was appointed tran- 
slator in the District Court at Eur- 
nool in 1889, which post be held for 
about 7 years. He then entered the 
Eevenne Department as a Deputy 
Tabsildar and Sub-Magistrate of 
Eurnool town in 1897. In 1898 he 
was made the English Head Clerk of 
the Eurnool Collectorate which he 



t:T|ayirand Kbip 
lat bad ooma-ootl^fhtttn 
to seti^ themselvea in the 
EntjailuAi in the Punjab; A meoihar 
of this family was brought from l»a 
native place in the Punjab to serve as* 
tutor to Nawab Anwaruddin S^ha^» 
father of Mahomed Ali Walajah, Kaw^ : 
of Carnatic. Mr. Eianuddin’s 
grandfather married the sister 
Abbas Ali Ehan Sabeb of Uda|^^j^ 
in the Nellore District. He 
himself at Nellore as the Ehaji 
Nawab of Carnatic granted the fapll^^l 
valuable inam lands. The post of idia ’ 



The residence of Moulvl Md. Zienuddin Abated Saheb Ansari, 


He is one of those, who, deeply 
moved by the mismanagement of Hindu 
temples, have ever been arduously ap- 
plying themselves to the task of 
setting them on a good working order. 
He has actually given his legal assist- 
ance free of charge in many temple 
suits. He is an earnest student of 
History and .Political Economy, taking 
keen interest in those subjects even 
amidst the multifarious duties of his 
profession. 

Mr. Munganuru Suryanarayana 

Rao, retired Deputy Collector, Nellore 
is the son of the late Narabari Kao 
l^antulu, an employee in the Revenue 
Department. He was born in Narsa- 
raopeta in .Tune 1859 and matriculated 
from the Free Church Mission School, 
Nellore in 187G. He joined the District 


was for nearly five years, during which 
period he twice acted as a Tabsildar. 
Then, ho was the Huzur Sheristadar 
for six years. He was appointed a 
Deputy Collector in 1909, and after 
two years he was transferred to 
Miisulipatam, where he remained until 
bis retirement from service on Septem- 
ber 11, 1914. 

He is an Honorary First Class 
Magistrate and the President of the 
G(;-operative Stores at Nellore. HeMs 
one of the self-made men who have 
been able to rise to high status in life 
by dint of untiring industry and 
remarkable diligence. 

Moulvi Mahomed Zianuddin 
Ahmed Saheb Ansari, Ebaji of 
Nellore, comes of a respectable Mabo- 
medan family, which traces its origin 
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Ebaji and the proprietorship of the 
inam lands have been continuing in the 
family ever since. 

Mr. Zianuddian Saheb is the son of 
the late Moulvi Mahomed Nazar 
Mobiuddin Ahmed Sahib, a famous 
scholar of Persian and Urdu and was 
born in 1868. He studied Urdu and 
Persian under bis able father and is 
now a scholar in those languages, with 
a fair knowledge of Arabic also. He 
was edueated in the Mission High 
School, Nellore, from which he passed 
bis Middle School examination in first 
class. He prosecuted his English 
studies till he completed bis matricu- 
lation course. 

Mr. Zianuddin was a member of the 
District and Taluk Boards for three 
years ; and for the last eight years he 






Keiloi 

<pl|:#tlti*0<^iilittee ' 'Of'KeUolw' 'H^ 
]|M IfNskra on loyalty 

i^ ihi favoav of reoraitment for the 
Defence Force. He is the 
Ajli^at of the Mahomedan Educa* 
|t|i|iiil!4:uociation of Nelloce and a 
ihiir of the Executive Gominittee 
r;ICadra8 Aojuman. 

some mica mines in the 
iii and has been working them 
illy for the last fifteen years. 
iCit takes a lively interest in all the 
public movements of the Nellore 
District. 

Mr. Sundaragiri Lakshmi Nara- 
aimhaRanga Rao of Nellore is the 
second son of the late S. Srinivasa 
Banga Kao Pantulu, Zamindar of 




Sri S. L. N. Raoga Rao, 

Ycllamanchili in the Kistna District. 
He was born of a very respectable 
family 37 years ago, his father and 
grandfather having respectively held 
the posts of Deputy Collector and 
Huzur Sheristadar in the Nellore 
District. 

Sheristadar Ramanuja Kao, the 
grandfather of Mr. Kanga Kao was a 
man of highly philanthropic views. 
He constructed several choultries in 
different parts of the Nellore District ; 
and presented a big car to the 
Banganayakaswaini Temple at Nellore. 
He endowed the Kanganayakaswami 
Temple with funds for the construction 
of a Stone Mantapam of fifty pillars. 
His charities in the temples at 
Scicangam, Tirupati and other places 
•re widely known ; and it is a matter 


fei gratification thftt these Chatitieis are 
'biiag ruQ by the family even to-day, 
though* not on the original grand 
scale. 

Mr. Banga Bao, the present Zamin- 
dar of the proprietary estate, lost 
hie father in his childhood and the 
affairs of the Zamindari were in con- 
fusion. Young Banga Kao bad there- 
fore to enter, life at a very , early age 
and could not study in a College to 
secure academical distinction. He bad 
a special aptitude for painting from bis 
boyhood. The oil painting of King- 
Emperor George V, which is hung up 
in the Madras High Court is a product 
of Mr. Banga Bao’s pencil. He 
presented an oil painting of His Impe- 
rial Majesty to the Corporation of 
Madras to be hung up iu the Bipon 
Buildings. These two are living 
monuments of his exquisite painting. 
He has a good command of English ; 
and it need hardly be added that be 
has a brilliant future before him. 

Mr. Sundaragiri Ramanuja Rao, 

Proprietor of Navarasapuram, Nellore, 
is the grandson of the late 8. Rama- 
nuja Kao who was well known for 
his charity, having built many choul- 
tries and who was a Sheristadar in the 
Revenue Department on Ks. BOO per 
mensem in those good old days, 
when the district administration was 
carried on with the help of three 
or four Sberistadars, instead of by 
Djputy Collectors as at present. His 
father, the late Mr, Srinivasa Kanga 
Kao was highly respected for his simple 
and generous nature. Mr. Kamauuja 
Kao is now aged about forty years and 
lives at Nellore, managing the heredi- 
tary estates. 

Though one of the landed aristocrats 
in the District, with all the privileges 
appertaining to a zimindar, he is simple 
in habits, and takes much interest in 
the uplift of his tenants. Ho passed 
the old Uppsr Secondary Examination 
and spends much of.his time in reading 
books. He leads a peaceful life with- 
out thrusting himself on public notice. 

Mr. Gundu Vasudeva Sastri, 

retired Registrar, Guntur, is the son of 
the late Muknndaswami Sastri and 
Veeramamba the eldest daughter of 
Vattyam Adwaita Brahma Sastri who 
was a great exponent of Hindn Law 
and a Pandit of the Sadir Amin of 
the East India Company on a salary 
of R]. 500. It was from this erudite 
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scholar, that the late C. P. Browse, 
the famous author of the Dictionaries 
drew his inspiration. This Adwaita 
Brahma Sastri of East India Com- 
pany fame has another grandson, Mr. 
Yavilala Venkata Bivavadbani, B.A., a 
Subordinate Judge of the Madras Pro- 
vincial Service. 

In the seventies, Mr. Vasudeva Sastri 
was a student of the Provincial College, 
liajahmundry, wherefrom he matricu- 
lated in 1872 and passed the First in 
Arts examination in 1874. All bis pro- 
fessors bad a very high regard for him, 
and in particular Mr. E. P. Metcalfe, 
the tbeu Principal of the Provincial 
College, who admired bis intelligence, 
industry and morality even while he 
was young. 

His career in the Registration De- 
partment, which he joined in 1875, 
speaks much of his attainments, In a 
period of four years be was promoted 
to the District Registrar’s post in the 
Kistna District. He served as a 
Registrar in several other Districts and 
wherever he went, be earned the good 
will and regard of the people. 

He retired from the North Arcot 
District as a Registrar of the First 
Grade. But he docs not lead a retired 
life, ashe jincerely feels that he ought to 
be doing some service to his country. 
He labours much for the good of the 
people as the President of the Guntur 
Taluk Board and as a member of the 
District Board. He also served as an 
Honorary Magistrate for a number o 
years at Guntur after his retirement. 

He has two sons and two daughters 
besides a number of other relations. 
His eldest son by name Mukundaswa- 
my Sastri, B.A., L.T., is the Sub- 
Assistant Inspector of Schools, Bbima- 
varam Range, Kistna District and bis 
second son Suryakanta Narabari Bao 
is a B.A. student reading in the 
Kajahmundry Arts College. 

It was on account of his ardent in- 
terest in Telugu literature that he was 
able to bring up hi.s widowed niece, 
G. Achamamba as a poet of good 
culture. She is the author of a Telugu 
drama Syamanthahamani . Her Sath- 
kath3,manjari was prescribed as a text- 
book for the Tnlermediate Examina- 
tion. Mrs. Achamamba is one of the 
most cultured ladies of the Northern 
Circars. 

Rao Bahadur Tikkani Balaji Rao 
Naidu, the late Dewan of Venkatagiri, 
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was born at Masnlipatain in the year 
1662, and was educated in the local 
Hindu High School and Noble College. 
After apprenticing himself in the 
District offices for a period of two years, 
be was taken as an Inspector of Police 
in the year 1836. In 1891, when there 
was trouble between the citizens of 
Bezwada and the Punjabi workmen 
employed in the construction of the 



Kao Bjihadur T. Bata]l Rao Natdu. 


railway bridge over the Krishna river, 
he was selected as the Sub-Magistrate 
of Bezwada, as the fittest officer to 
deal with the situation. In that capa- 
city he was retained till the construc- 
tion of the bridge was completed ; and 
the Government was pleased to note 
bis good and conscientious work. In 
1893 be was appointed an independent 
Deputy Tahsildar and the same year 
he was made a Tahsildar. 

Two years later, he was deputed as 
the Tahsildar of Nuzvid in connection 
with the religious riots. His extra- 
ordinary abilities as an executive officer 
won for him a doable promotion. In 
the year 1903 he was this First Grade 
Tahsildar of the Tenali Taluq, where 
the revenue collections due were close 
upon twenty lakhs of rupees ; and he 
proved himself to bs ‘ one of the 
smartest Tahsildars.' 

During the Krishna floods of 1903, 
hd did gigantic work and was instru- 
luenlal in saving many thousands of 
lives. The Government readily recog- 
nised his merit and appointed him 
Deputy Collector, exempting him from 
passing the prescribed tests, which was 
almost a unique concession. 

He was for some time in charge of 


the Balliguda Agency in the Gonjam 
District, which a Civilian generally 
bolds. 

Despite bis age no trork is too 
difficult for him and even in tbe 
Vizagapatam floods of September 1914 
he did humane service well appreciated 
by the Government. 

The title of Bao Bahadur was 
conferred on him on tbe occasion of 
the Delhi Durbar as a mark of personal 
distinction. That he was an officer of 
sterling worth is evident from the fact 
that he vtas requested to give evidence 
before the two Boyal Commissions — 
the Police Commission and the Public 
Service Commission. 

Simple and unassuming, he rose from 
an ordinary clerk’s post to the place of 
the Head of a Division by dint of his 
steady industry, intelligence and 
perseverance. All the Civilians under 
whom he worked knew him as an 
officer having approved administrative 
ability. He was the capable Dewan of 
Venkatagiri Samasthanam for over two 
years and retired from tbe Dewanship 
in 1919. 

The late R. Venkatakrishna Rao 
Pantulu alias Gundu Bao Pantuln 
of Nellore was born at Madras in 



The late R. V. Krishna Rao. 


1830, of a respectable family tracing 
its origin to a notable Maharatta family 
of Dhai'war. He bad a bright educa- 
tional career, under tbe famous educa- 
tionist E. B. Bowell and took his B.A. 
degree along with (he renowned Bao 
Bahsdur T. Gopal Bao. 

He entered tbe Bevenue Department 
in a ministerial capacity in 1859 and, 
within a short period of 5 years, was 
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confirmed as Sberutadav of (beNcUcfiiii 
Colteotmrate. Two years later 
servioes were lent to tbe Veskait^tt 
Samasthanam as Dewan and with ths. 
help of tbe Collector of tbe District,, 
he introduced efficient admiDistrathr* 
changes in the Zamindari. lU will 
cropping up between tbe Zanaindar 
and himself he bad given up biasec^c^ 
there, and reverted to his place, Ia i 
O ollectorate. He was transfmi^^fll 
Salem and Tiooevelly Distnots ! 
in the same capacity and; 
appointed a Ifirst Grade Ts 
which be filled with remarkable at 
till his retirement in 1884. 



He was an honoured guest at the 
Governmeut House, Madras, during 
his long official tenure and his services 
were recognised by the award of a 
Parchment certificate in 1877. 


Tbe Venkatagiri Bajah’s High 
School, Nellore, owes much to the 
genuine interest Mr. Venkatakrishna 
Bao took in its affairs since its incep- 
tion. Besides his liberal private ,Boho- 
larahips to poor students he boarded 
them out of intense love. 


He was a good scholar in English 
and a patron of music. He contracted 
marriage alliances for his son wd 
grandsons in high social circles. The 
family owns decent house and landed 
properties at Nellore. 

Mr. Madabhushi Narasimhachari, 
B.A., B.L., District Court Vakil, 



M. Narasimhachari, B.A., B.L. 


Nellore is the son of tbe late Varaba- 
chariar, a Tahsildar of the Venkatagiri 
estate. 

He graduated in Arts in 1900 and 
passed his B.L. in 1903. He appren- 





iioed bime^f to Ur. 0. B. TMratwBka* 
iMbatior of Madras. 

In 1901 be aet np his pcaotioe at 
linllwe and has been known to be a 
anetoBafol lawyer. 

Bis activities as a public man, a 
Civic father and as the joint Secretary 
^;tbs Madras Provincial Conference 
1^4 SI Nellore in 191fi are noteworthy. 

K i attached to the Venkatagiri 
jBEigh School as its Secretary, 
iii^merons and rich clientele in 
Ifstofession. 

btf^ Dr. R. Mahadeva Iyer, 
PP«D., District Medical and Sanitary 
Officer, Ndlore, was a son of A. 8. 
Bamaswami Iyer, a native of Nager- 
coil in Travanoore State and a contrac- 
tor by profession. 

He was educated in his native place 
till he was matriculated and after 
passing his F.A. examination from the 
Madras Christian College, he joined 
the M.B. Class of the Madras Medical 
College in 183B. He was admitted to 
the M.B. & CM. degree of the 
Madras University in 1903 and he came 
out second in the list of the snooessful 
candidates. He received a number of 
certificates of merit during his medical 
coarse for proficiency in Medicine, 
Operative Surgery, Minor Surgery and 
Bandaging, Pathology, Chemistry and 
some other subjects. Fur proficiency in 
Anatomy he was also awarded the 
Thompson Memorial prize, which is 
open to the students from the Travan- 
core State. 

He was entertained as the Demon- 


strator of Anatomy in the Madras 
Medical College in 1903 and continued 
as such till the end of the year. He 
passed out as an Assistant Surgeon in 
the competitive examination of 1904 
and was posted as an AnaMihetist in the 
General Hospital, Madras for a period 
cf ten months. He worked for the 
next two years in the Government 
Maternity Hospital, Madras; and from 
1906 to 1914 he was an able Lecturer 
in the Boyapuram Medical School. 
Having next served as Assistant Surge- 
on at Ambasamudram and Palamcottah 
he was posted as the District Medical 
and Sanitary Officer of Nellore in 
January 1917. 

Mr. Mahadeva Iyer was conferred 
the M.D. degree in 1914, on present- 
ation of bis masterly dissertation on 
‘ puerperal Eclampsia,’ He was a 
very popular Doctor throughout his 
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official career, having been an efficient 
doctor and a courteous gentleman. 
He was hardly forty years of age at 
the time of - his demise in 1919, by 
which the Medical profession lost one 
of its most capable members. 

Rao Saheb Devarakonda Subrah* 
manyain Pantiflu, Pleader, Cocanada, 
was born in 1857« His father, Puru- 
abottam Sastri, was one of the greatest 
scholars and Telugu Pundits of Masuli- 
patam. Mr. Subrahmanyam prose- 
cuted his studies in the Noble College 
at Masulipatam, where he matriculated 
and completed the F.A. Course. 

He started life as an humble clerk in 
the Kistua Collectorate, but within a 
short time he left (he Revenue Depart- 
ment and joined the Judicial. He 
worked as a clerk of the J udicial Depart- 
ment in the Eistna and Godavari 
Districts till 1839. All through his 
official career, Mr. Subrahmanyam 
was known to have held sound and 
independent views on men and things. 
Having passed the Pleadership examin- 
ation in 1884 and the Judicial Tests in 
188S, he remained in the Judicial 
Department till 1838 when ho could 
not agree with the District Judge. 

In January, 1889, he joined the Bar 
at Cocanada and has since been practis- 
ing there. Mr. Subrabmanyam is one 
of those people, whose individuality 
forces itself upon the public attention 
within a short time. 

For a period of six years, he was a 
member of the Godavari District 
Board as well as (be Cocanada Taluq 
Board. He was the first non-official 
Vice-President of the latter for six 
years. His connection with the 
District Association and the District 
Agricultural Association needs particn* 
lar mention, as he turned ouL useful 
work in both of them. 

Mr. Subrahmanyam is active in 
public life and he extends to many 
movements bis willing co-operation. 
Tue able advocate that he is, many a 
time he found opportunities to uphold 
the just cause of the people, in bis 
capacity as a member of one committee 
or another. He has the peculiar knack 
of popularising any good movement 
that he takes up, and it is no wonder 
that he collected over ten thousand 
rupees for the Indian National Con- 
gress, during the period he was the 
Secretary of the Godavari District 
Congress Committee. 
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. His labours for the welfare of the 
people at large received Govemmeat 
recognition as early as 1903, when the 
Viceroy awarded him a Certificate of 
Honour for his service as the Vice- 
President of the Taluq Board. Later 
on in 1910, the title of Bao Saheb was 
conferred upon him as a mack of per- 
sonal distinction. He was instrument- 
al in making Paturi Bulli Venkamma 
(a Eamma lady of Velaogi, a village 
near Cocanada) build a choultry at 
Velaugi, where the destitute ace hous- 
ed, clothed and fed and endow it with 
landed property worth over one lakh 
of rupees. At his suggestion she built 
a rest bouse at Bikkavol. He got two 
more of bis clients construct two wings 
to the latter institution for the accom- 
modation of Non-Brahmins. 

Mr. Subramanyam was one of the 
leaders of the local District Munsiff’s 
Court Bar and his career as a Pleader 
was successful. He acquired some 
landed property and bis newly-built 
house next to the Victoria Water 
Works is one of the nicest buildings 
in the locality- 

He has a religious bent of mind, and 
he is a member of the Tbeosophical 
Society. He contributed much to- 
wards the newly-built Theosopbicial 
Hall at Cocanada. 

The Hon’ble Justice G. V. Kuma- 
raswami Sastri, B.A., B.L., Puisne 
Judge of the Madras High Court was 
born in 1870, and comes of a respect- 
able Brahmin family, whose ancestors 
held responsible positions in Govern- 
ment service and private life. 

Foremost among them was his 
grandfather the late Hon’ble G. V. 
Ranganatha Sastri, the famous lin- 
guist and a Judge of the Small Cause 
Court, Madras, whose early life was 
brimful of thrilling events, characteris- 
ed by high sense of duty and sturdy in- 
dependence. Mr. Bnnganatha who was 
born about the year 1819, bad bis early 
education in Bishop Corrie’s Grammar 
School, and in 1842, he presented him- 
self for the Proficient’s Degree, and 
came out with honour.?. He was 
given the post of Head Clerk in the 
Sub-Judge’s Court at Chittore, and 
daring his tenure, he learned Telugn, 
Hindustani, Persian and Canarese. 
His acquisition of other languages 
enabled him to win the admiration of 
all the European officers, and he 
was soon raised to the post of Inter- 
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preter in the Supreme Court. He sub- 
sequently learned Latin and French, 
and bis profound knowledge in Sans- 
krit was largely made use of by the 
then Judges in the elucidation of the 
original Sanskrit texts, In 1859, when 


there was a vacancy in the Bench of 
Small Cause Court at Madras, he was 
appointed au acting Judge, and conse- 
quent on his having occupied it with 
conspicuous abilily he was made per- 
manent in 1803. In 1867 he was ap- 


pointed a Trustee of the Pacbaiyappa’s 
Charities ; and in 1877, he was invited to 
the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, and 
was presented with a medal and a Cer- 
tificate of Confidence by the Viceroy. 
Though he retired in 1880 on a well- 


merited pension, his distinguished 
services were appreciated by the Gov- 
ernment which made him a non-official 
member of the Madras Legislative 
Council. It was unfortunate that 
be did not continue to shine long in 
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his new sphere of activity as he died ’ 
in July 1881. 

His second son the late G. V. SOft' 
daranuna Sastri, the father of Jostiee* 
Enmaraswami Sastri, who was born is 
1858, was educated in the Presidents^ 
College, Madras and took his B.A 
Degree with Latin as his second' 
language, besides attaining 
profound scholarship in 
and French. He took bis 
Degree subsequently I0ldf|^ 
enrolled as an Attorney 
Madras High Court wherb' !« 
was a leading Vakil on the Qrl-i 
ginal side, and commanded ex- 
tensive practice till his death 
in 1897. He was an ardent 
Congi'essman and a Commis- 
sioner of the Madras Corporation. 
He was also a clever Sanskrit 
scholar. 

Mr. Kumaraswami Sastri join- 
ed thePresidency College, Madras 
in 1882, and carried off all the 
prizes till he attained his BiA. 
Degree in 1889, holding the 
Thomson Scholarship. In the 
Law classes also he held the 
Morebead Law Scholarship, and 
took his B.L. Degree in 1893. 
He was enrolled as a High Court 
Vakil in 1894. 

He was practising with his 
father till his demise and was 
like him a leading Vakil on the 
Original :8ide. In 1905, he was 
appointed a Judge of the Small 
Cause Court, and in 1906, as a 
Judge of the City Civil Court. 
In 1910, ho was appointed to 
act as the District Judge of 
Bajahmnndry, and in 1912, be 
was confirmed as the District 
Judge of Ganjam. He was soon 
drafted to the High Court Bench, 
and made a Justice in 1914. 

In 1916 and 1918) be was on 
special duty in connection with 
the Criminal Procedure Code 
Bill and appointed on the 
Bowlatt Committee respective- 
ly, and in these he acquitted 
himself remarkably well so as to 
win the approbation of the Indian 
Government. It is a matter for gra- 
tification that he has been made a 
Puisne Judge by His Majesty the 
King-Emperor. 

He has specialised in Sanskrit, His- 
tory and English Literature. In social 
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matters, he is for progressive reform 
mid not for radical changes. 

Dr. S. Sobramania Aiyar, LL.D., 
of Madras* is to the Madras Presi- 
dency what the late Dr< Dadabhoy 
Haoroji was to India. This grand 
old man of Sooth India, now enjoying 
Ms old age with almost perennial 
him, was born in October 
a respectable middle class 
Min family in the Madura District, 
m the son of the late Booravali 
Isii, a land-owner in that district, 
phO ^hd when the revered Doctor was 
yonng. 

Mr. Aiyar received bis early education 
in the Zilla School, Madura. His 
career as a student was brilliant and he 
won many priaes for his proficiency. 
He entered Government service in 1859 
as a clerk in the Bevenue Department ; 
and by his ability and industry rose to 
the position of a Tahsildar. While in 
service he passed the F.A. examination 
in 186(3 and studied for Law and 
passed the B.L. Degree examination 
in 1868, with credit. He applied for a 
Sanad to practice as a Pleader in the 
District Court of Madura; but being 
refused it, he was enrolled as a Vakil of 
the Madras H igh Court, and was 
practicing in Madura. From 1870, he 
was an active Municipal Councillor of 
Madura for a long time. He was a 
member of the Local Board for a long 
time till 1882 and was nominated by 
the Government in 1884 as a non-ofiicial 
member of the Madras Legislative 
Council in appreciation of his public 
work. It was an irony of fate that the 
demise of his partner in life should 
synchronise with his nomination to the 
Legislative Council. 

From the very commencement of 
his professional career, be was brilli- 
antly successtul and commanded a 
large and lucrative practice. In all 
important cases, he was engaged by one 
side or the other ; and about 1880, he 
was engaged in the conduct of a sensa- 
tional criminal case against an impor- 
tant Travancore State official before a 
Special Commission. The success which 
he achieved in the case, and the marked 
ability with which be conducted it, 
secured the acquittal of his client, and 
his name was brought to farther promi- 
nence. He filled a position almost 
unique in South India as the leader of 
the Bar in several Districts and his 
singular talents and character attracted 


the attention of the Judges before 
whom be practised. 

His complete and thorough acquaint- 
ance with the wants, feelings and 
aspirations of Indians, enabled him to 
assist the Government and the people 
during bis tenure in the Legislative 
Council. As a legislator he was marked 
by sturdy independence and a thorough 
knowledge of his work. As a lawyer 
be was a fair advocate. His skill in 
cross-examination, which was over- 
searching, was powerful and notewor- 
thy. His quickness in the grasp of 
facts, his iremarkable retentive memo- 
ry, bis imagination far superior to 
that of many of his colleagues in the 
profession and his natural gift of 
eloquence, ringing in a silvery tone to 
crown all, are a few of bis out- 
standing features. He was endowed 
with a remarkable solicitude for bis 
juniors, and was absolutely free from 
jealousy. 

On his elevation to the Legislative 
Council he transferred his professional 
labours to the higher field of the High 
Court Bar. Very soon after his arri- 
val in Madras, he made bis mark and 
stood on a level with the late Sir V. 
Bhashyam Aiyangar, who was then 
the acknowledged leader of the Madras 
Bar. 

About 1887 he was appointed to act 
as Government Pleader; and the ability 
and fairness with which he represented 
the Crown earned the approbation of 
the then Chief Justice, Sir Arthur 
Collins. Ho was the first Indian Vakil 
who occupied this responsible position 
in the Presidency. In 1891 be was 
appointed Acting Judge of the Madras 
High Court during the absence of Sir 
T. Muthuswami Aiyar ; and the title 
of Dewan Bahadur was conferred upon 
him. On the death of the latter in 
1895 Mr. Subramania Aiyar was per- 
manently appointed as a Judge of the 
High Court. His ability, industry, 
courtesy and kindness of heart won for 
him the high esteem of the Govern- 
ment and the people alike. As a Judge, 
he would go to the root of the luat- 
ter on hand in order to reach justice. 
Dr. Subramania Aiyar was a remark- 
able Judge as much at home with the 
manners and customs of the Andhra 
country and the Malabar as with those 
of the Tamil country. He was an up- 
holder of the rights, privileges and 
dignity of the Bar. Three times he 
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acted as Chief Justice and in recog- 
nition of his eminent services tbo 
distinction of a C.I.E. was conferred 
on him in 1899, followed by a Knight- 
hood in 1900. 

In 1885 he was appointed a Fellow 
of the Madras University and during 
bis tenure as such and as a member of 
the Syndicate latterly, he supported 
the cause of the Vernaculars and Sans- 
krit, at the same time laying stress on 
the importance of English education. 
He was the first Indian gentleman 
who was appointed to officiate as Vice- 
Chancellor of the Madras University 
and was also the first to be honoured 
with the Degree of Doctor of Laws, 
which he received in 1908. 

As an active reformer of Hindu 
Beligious and Charitable institutions, 
his activities wore of a far-reaching 
character. He was not a little res- 
ponsible for the establishment of the 
Dharmarakshana Bahha of which be is 
still the President. The Sabha is doing 
its best towards setting right the evils 
gaining ground as a result of the mal- 
administration of several religious and 
charitable institutions. He did much 
for the elevation of the Panchamas, by 
co-operating with persons who opened 
schools for them. 

In private life his charities are nu- 
merous. He is a gentleman of a high 
emotional nature who has dedicated 
his life to God and the service of man. 
He is deeply religious and simple and 
unassuming in manners ; and he spends 
most of his day in religious and philo- 
sophical study and discussions. Hi.s 
easy accessibility, his ability in convert- 
ing enemies into friends, his freedom 
from jealousy, his inspiring nature, and, 
above all, bis charming manners are 
some of the noble traits of bis saintly 
character. He is a staunch Tbeosopbist 
and has been the Vice-President of the 
Theosopbical Society fur a long time. 
He is a Trustee of the Central Hindu 
College, Benares. In short, his life is 
an example to all for the virtues of piety, 
modesty, culture, industry and patri- 
otism. 

As a publicist he has been one of the 
trusted leaders of the ludiau National 
Congress since its inception and would 
have been the President of the 1891 
session but for his temporary appoint- 
ment as a Judge of the High Court. He 
has always had the courage of his con- 
victions and spoken with candour and 
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emphasis. Thus be has earned the 
rewpect and reverence of people of all 
communities. His activities in the 
political world have always been of a 
vigorous kind. He has suflcred from 
unjust criticism for his vvell-iulen- 
rioned and glorious work in the 
political field. In 1917 the bureau- 
cracy had to change its attitude, owing 
to the constituLional agitatiem led 
by him against the irUbrnment of 
Mrs. Besant, 

*‘Mani (ornaiiKUit) Tyer, ” as onr 
nwered Doctor is popularly known, is 
now at the iieight of his glory being 
prepared to ronounci^ <3 very thing for 
ilio cause of llie Moiljerhind ; and his 
name has bec()nK3 a household word 
not only in the Indian continent but 
also in the whole of ihe civilised world, 
lie has been uppointod as the Honor- 
ary Brijsidenl; of tli<3 AiMndia Home 
ilule League and as sucli he is doing 
his best for th(3 political salvation of 
India. During tlie progress of the 
recent Luropeau War, a few of tlie 
trust(?d Lieutenants of the benign 
British iiiij attached to tlie Indian 
Impel iiil Bureaucracy conceived meu- 
suros alfecting th(3 ehunentary rights of 
Indian citizenship and added to the 
Indian Statute book various *Acts on 
the plea of suppressing aggression 
from outside and dissensions within. 
A constitutional and loyal agitation for 
the release of the internees was mis- 
taken for disorder and lawlessness in 
India. The indomitable courage of 
the Doctor revolted against the spirit 
of the times, and made him depict the 
correct situation of the Indian affairs, in 
a letter which he managed to place in 
the hands of President Wilson of the 
United States of America, who just 
then participated with the Allies, in the 
cause of protecting nations from the 
(jerman aggression. Tlic precious 
document was made over to the Houses 
of Parliament in due course and it 
tdicited no small amount of painful 
astonishment to the British nation 
as a whole. Somc3 members of the 
Houses doubted very much whether a 
man id the Doctor’s stamp, agi^d nearly 
75, and honoured by the Government 
with titles and positions of responsi- 
bility, would misrepresent the actions of 
the bureaucracy, by sending a dis- 
graceful” letter to President Wilson. 
The veteran politician, Dr. Subramania 
Aiyer, could not brook the insult and 


effrontery offered to him (for instance, 
by his letter being characterised as 
“disgracefur* by the Secretary of 
State) and his true heroism manifested 
itself, when he returned bis titles and 
insignia to the Government. He did 
not care to retain the titles of honour 
at the compromise of his self-respect* 
The confidence of the people in him 
remains unshaken for ever. It is the 
l‘erv(3nt prayer of the dumb millions of 
this country that he may be spared 
long to see to fruition his arduous 
labours for the uplift of the Mother- 
land. 

Mrs. Annie Besant, President, 
Theosophical Hocusty, Madras, author 
and liicturer on religious, philosophical 
and scientific subjects, v.Ois born on Ist 
October 1B17, to William Page Wood 
aud ]3mily. She was educated private- 
ly in England, Germany and France. 
She took Honours in Botany at the 
Preliminary Science examination of the 
London University, and at the South 
Kensington Science and Art examina- 
tion. She was married to ihe liev. 
Frank Besant in 1807 ; but from the 
very outset she and Mr. Besant were an 
ill-maiehed pair, made up as they were 
of opposing ideas of their duties and 
responsibilities. This apart, the divinity 
of Christ lost its hold upon her, and 
she stood face to face with free 
thought, Th(3 result was that Mrs. 
Besant was If^gally separated from her 
husband in .lB7d. They have one son 
and one daughter. Mr. Besant died 
in 1917. 

She joined the National Secular 
Society in 1874 and worked in the Free 
Thought and National movement led by 
Charles Bradlaugh M.P., whose influ- 
ence upon her was great. She jointly 
edittid with National lieformer. 

She took a promin(3nL and h3adiDg 
part in the Labour and Socialist move- 
ments ; and was an active meiriher of 
the J*’ithuui Society and Social Demo- 
cratic Federation. She also took an 
active part in the work of the Trades 
Unions, among unskilled labourers. 
With Herbert Burrows she led the 
great Match Strike to a successful 
conclusion. She was a member of the 
London School Board for Tower 
Hamlets in the years 1887 to 1890 hut 
refused re-election. She joined the 
Theosophical Society in 1889, and be- 
came a devoted pupil of Madame 
Blaviitsky, and has travelled to all 
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parts of the globe in its service. She 
was elected jts President on the death 
of Colonel Olcott in J 907. In 1898, she 
founded the Central Hindu College at 
Benares. She founded the Order of the 
Sons and Daughters of India. She baa 
also founded a National University for 
India. She is the author of numerous 
Theosophical piiblioaiions and Editor ; 
of the TheosophUtf the Commonweal 
and Neiv India, \ 

Though Mrs. Besant is of Scot^^'^ 
origin, she is an Indian in thought 
action and by her own choice. She has 
suffered a good deal for this country 
and endeared herself to Indian 
brethren by her sustained work for the « 
last eleven years. Bbe has started 
political organisations and shown to 
Indians practical methods of work. 

8he has worked for them vigorously 
as will be evidenced from the present 
social, religious and political conditions 
of the country, due to her unceasing 
activity. She has chosen to identify 
herself with all the best instincts most 
characteristic of Indian civilisation. 

8he is responsible for much of the 
upheaval and for the activities started 
in this country for the furtherance of 
progress in every direction of human 
affairs. Hers is a noble mission for 
this sacred land and she has been doing 
philanthropic work for the uplift of 
iiior Indian brethren and sisters. She 
has had the valuable co-op<aatiou of 
Messrs. G. S. Arundale, M.A., LL B., 
and B. P. Wadia in her Theosopiiical 
and political work. 


Mrs. Besant has been also active in 
the field ol industrial and commercial 
education in India ; and lias already 
established a National College of 
Commerce at Madras, vvhirein young- 
men are trained in modern business 
methods in international exchanges, 
banking tariffs, and other subjects, 
as in the London School of Economics. 
The indigenous metlHjd.s of book- 
keeping and banking are also taught, 
besides suhj(;cts of general interest 
such as journalism, for the benefit of 
those who are unable to take the 
prescribed courses in full. A complete 
course of insiruciion in Agriculture rffad 
kindred subjects is also embodied in 
the curricula of studies. Mrs. Besant’s 
strenuous efforts in the direction will 
help many of our young men to lead 
independent and manly lives in the 
Commercial field and to occupy respon* 
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sible au^l useful places in the business 
world. 

As a public speaker Mrs. Besann 
perhaps stands unrivalled in the whole 
Empire. She is a delightful and persuii- 


rive leetuivr. Il -r as Pres'J 

of ihe Indian Nali^nvd h'-ld 

at Calcutta in 1017, which d(»an w th 
all vioil questions nf tin day, was v(?ry 
forcible and deeply iinpr* s.sive. 
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Mrs. Ih sani, far advanced in 

keeps up \v r aciiviiies as of old, 
luit wiMi periiaps more facility ay she 
hii^ studie^l India and her people for 
years. 
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The late Justice P. ,R. Sundara 
Aiyer« who till recently adorned the 
Madras High Cpurt Bench as an able, 
.conscientiooe and learned Judge, was 
one of those few eminent men, whose 
career typifies the success that awaits 
a poor bat intelligenHad in Southern 
India. Though born of a humble 
parentage in 18U3, at Pudukode near 
Palghat, he was gifted with a bright 
intellect and a strong constitution. He 
realised, even in his early school and 
college days at Ernakulam and at Qali- 
ont, that he should depend upon his 
own exertions for his future success in 
life. After a bright educationat hareer 
he took his B. A. Degree from the Madras 
Christian College in 1884 with distinc- 
tion. The college authorities were 
enamoured of his high attainments and 
capabilities and secured his services as 
a Tutor. While holding this post he 
took his B.L. Degree in 1886. . He 
joined the Madras Bar soon afterwards. 

He apprenticed himself to Dr. 8. 
Subramania Aiyar, who was then in the 
hey-day of his success at the Bar, and 
soon made his mark, with the help 
rendered to him by that revered old 
man. He soon gained a deep know- 
ledge in law and commanded a lucra- 
tive practice. His professiofial duties 
gave himself little rest. As a- conse- 
quence, he reaped a rich reward in the 
popularity among his clients and the 
fortune he made from them outshone 
that of many of his contemporaries, 
simultaneously with the breakdown of 
his health. 

He was made a Judge of the Madras 
High Court in 1911 and his judgments 
have been admired for their lucidity of 
expression and sound legal acumen. He 
held this exalted office till his demise 
in December 1918. 

The late Sundara Aiyar was known 
in his early days as a zealous public 
worker and as a staunch Congress- 
man. There was hardly any public 
movement, social, religious, political 
or industrial, with which he did not 
identify himself, and prove a capable 
and cautious leader. He presided 
over the Madras Provincial Conference 
at its Kiirnoo! session in 1910 and 
delivered there a remarkable and note- 
worthy address. His deep and abiding 
interest m education elevated him to a 
Fellowsnip of ihe Madras University in 
1910, in which he did much nseful 
work. He was one of the Editors of 


the Madras Law Journal, and waa 
instrumental in resuscitating it in 1898, 
with the collaboration of Bit P.8. Siva- 
swami Iyer and the late V. Krishna- 
swami Iyer. Such an exemplary and 
noteworthy life waa cat off at ibe ewriy 
age of *60, leaving Southern India Ube 
poorer for the loss, in more fields of 
activity than one. * - 

The Inte Hon. V. KfMuMMwami 
Aiyer,B. A.>B.L.,C.S.L. was born of 
orthodox Brahmin parents at Tiru- 
vadamarutbar in Tanjore District in 
June 1863. His father ‘Veokatarama 
Aiyer- commenced his career in .the 
mofussil Judicial department in which, 
by dint otbard work, he rose to be. a 
District Munsiff. Mr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyer first learned English at the 
Tiruvadamarnthur School, and was 
entered a student at the 8.P.G. High 
School, Tanjore and the Eumbakonum 
College and latterly in Madras. He 
graduated a B.A. in Logic and Moral 
Philosophy in 1882, in which he 
obtained several prizes for proficiency. 
He was also a distinguished scholar in 
English and Sanskrit. He took his 
B.L. Degree in 1884. 

The late Krishnaswami Aiyer ap- 
prenticed himself to the late E. Balaji 
Kao, then a leading Vakil of the High 
Court at Madras. He was enrolled 
as a Vakil early in 1885, and his 
early introduction to Dr. B. Subra. 
mania Aiyar, then at the height of his 
practice, and the leader of the Indian 
section of the Madras Bar, and co- 
operation with him in the field was 
full of advantage and profit to him. 
His hard work, quick comprehension 
of details, and easy application of 
authorities to knotty questions produced 
an excellent impression of the stuff he 
was made of. He was one of the founders 
of the Madras Law Journal (in 1890) 
and did excellent work for it. His 
aijsocialion with it for over eighteen 
years was characterised by profundity 
of learning, critical spirit and a know, 
ledge of sound principles. Hisincteasing 
fame as a lawyer brought him soon to 
the notice of the authorities and he was 
appointed a Law Lecturer in 1892 at the 
Madras Law College. He resigned this 
in 1895 owing tu his pcacliue having 
grown to such dimensions that he 
found it impossible to do justice to it 
along with his legitimate professional 
work. 

As a legal practitioner, be command- 
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ed a moxt lucrative and ■> 
in Madras and the 
In all important enits, Oiyil jud 
Criminal, he was engaged by .one fide 
or the other, and be did hia woilt yritii 
thorough oonsoientiousnesB, abilitf , tMA 
and judgment. In his pndtidoiaf 
career, he crossed swords With 
every one of the leading ms 
the Madras Bar, Indian and Es 
not excluding the late Sir V. Bi 



Aiyangar and Mr. Eardley NovMli^ 
fact, bis selection by Sir V. Bhi^l 
in the case instituted against the ^ 
G. Parameswaram Pillai lor dem 
malion in 1886 shows the estimatioi 
in which be was held by that eminen' 
jurist. As a senior, be was kind ant 
generous to bis juniors, whom hi 
rewarded amply for their labours. 

Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyer was raisei 
to the High Court Bench in 1910, am 
the public hailed his elevation witl 
joy. Though his career as a Judgi 
was all too brief, he evinced a grea 
reverence for professional honour, to 
wards which end he induced the Higi 
Court to institute a course of lecture 
on professional conduct to apprentices 
at-law. His judgments were alway 
Incid, pointed and learned. 

As a public man, the late Mr. Aiye 
was the Organiser and Secretary of th 
Madras Vakils’ Association, and hi 
contrihuiions to the Madras Indiai 
Dailies were an eloquent testimony t 
bis facile pen. Though he began ti 
take part in the political work of Indi„ 
towards the end of his life, he had 
always been a sincere patriot, a silent 
observer and a powerful debator. He 
was an ardent worker of the Con- 
gress cause and during its sittings 
at Surat, be wasrthe principal Moderate 
leader who took a definite stand to 
reorganise the Congress constitution. 
He was for a long time a member of 
the Madras Mahsjana Babha. and his 
speech on the expansion and reform of 
the Legislative Councils was a master- 
piece. His prominent part in many 
Congress sessions, and bis presidency 
over Conferences have had the salatary 
effect of giving solidarity to Indian 
feeling, behind its demands for redress 
of just grievances, in spite of the wrong 
notions of a few. He was in short a 
fearless advocate of equity and justice, 
a man of firm character, sincerity, of 
purpose, and sober and well-balanced 
patriotism. Daring hia public life be' 



kis beatt and woV ilila naiif 
oaloalated to ptMoto tbe 
ttmati mterial and edaeational watfl^ 
01*^6 Indian oommanity. 

'■’‘''Ax a member of the Madras lje){Ui« 
^ive Oonnoii, he did mach good work. 
elleoiaBy in connection with the 
iHdciB Land Estates Bill, withoat 
a partisan on either side. He 

K beaitated to speak oat his mind ; 
Slut advanced political leader, be 
idkrays independent and at the 
iiilto Jodicioas and high-minded. 
Otetiderable interest in education, 
!:)iad his retnni as the University repre- 
sentative to the Madras Legislative 
Uonncil enabled him to shape the 
new Universities Act in a desirable 
way. 

His work both in the Senate and in 
the Legislative Oouncil, though too 
brief, impressed the members of the 
government well, notably Sir Arthur 
Lawley, the then Governor of Madras, 
who selected him in 1911 to a seat in his 
Executive Council to succeed the Maha- 
rajah of Bobbin. In his new sphere of 
activity, he mastered not only the me« 
thods of the Secretariat procedurOi but 
the substance and intricacies of all the 
many complicated questions submitted 
to him. His quick comprehension, his 
mastery of details and bis knowledge of 
first principles stood him in good stead. 

In his private life, he was a good 
philanthropist, and his charities were 
varied and unbounded. As a lawyer, 
he was in receipt of a large income by 
bis practice, which he utilised for 
public good in a most liberal spirit. 
His munificent support to the Central 
Hindu College, Benares, his founding 
the Venkataramana Dispensary, and 
endowing it with a capital fund of 
Bs. 80,000/- in addition to the site and 
building, bis endowment of Bs. 29,000/- 
to the Medical School at Mylapore, 
Madras, and a fine building costing 
Bs. 12,500/- for locating it, and his 
liberal endowment to the Mylapore 
Sanskrit College of the sum of 
Bs. 40,000/- and a building costing 
Bs. 20.000/- besides an annual grant of 
Bs. 4,000 for three years (till it became 
self-supporting), are a few of his bene- 
factions, which will keep bis memory 
green in the minds of bis countrymen. 
He contributed Bs. 10,000/- to the Ser- 
vants of India Society, Poona, and was 
one of the founders of the Indian Bank, 
Madras. He was also an organiser of 
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tbe Indian Indnmrial Association and 
one of tbe founders of the Dharma- 
raksbana Sabhs. Ha started tbe Poor 
Boys* Fund and Boarding House in 
Mylapore and was subscribing Bs. 000/- 
fitij^vits maintenance. Just before bis 
death, be bsAded over the mansgemextt 
oM sNAet-sh'bd in bis ancestral village to 
the Tiluq Board with an endowment 
ot for its maiotenanoe. 

Durii^ His* trip to Qelbi' to pay 
his homage to their Majesties King 
George V ’and Queen Mary on the 
occasion of the last Coronation Durbar, 
be was ufiha'ppily taken ill ; and after 
his return to Madras, in his indisposed 
condition, he peacefully passed away 
on the morning of 28th December, t911. 
The great esteem in which he was held 
was indicated by the hundreds who 
came to see him daring his last 
moments including the Governor of 
Madras, tbe members of the J^^ecutiyq 
Council and High Court Judges. The 
Government honoured him two years 
previously by the Imtowal of the first 
class Eaiser-i-Hind medal, and he was 
on the Durbar Day made a C-S I. by 
His Majesty the King-Fjmperor. His 
statue erected in tbe east of the Senate 
House premises, will ha au inspiring 
example both to tbe Indians and 
Europeans alike to denote his stern 
sense of duty, and his transparent 
honesty and sincerity. 

His son, Mr. E. Balasubramania 
Aiyer, B.A., B.L., is a rising High 
Court Vakil, practising in tbe Madras 
Bar. 

Sir G. Sankaran Nair, K.G.I.E., 

whose appointment as a member of 
the India Council, in succession to Bir 
Pcabhashankar D. Pattani was lately 
announced, was born in 1857. A Mala- 
yalee by birth, Sankaran Nair was edu- 
cated in tbe Metdras Presidency College, 
and is a distinguished graduate of the 
Madras University. After taking his 
B.L. Degree with distinction, he set up 
practice as a Vakil in 1879, and quickly 
built up an exten-sive and lucrative 
practice. In 1880, be was enrolled as a 
Vakil of the Madras High Court. 
He occupied quite a leading place at the 
High Court Bar, and was engaged on 
one side or tbe other in all import- 
ant cases. His eminence as a lawyer 
and advocate earned for him the sup- 
port of a large clientele in spite of the 
existenceof professional rivals and legal 
luminaries like Dr. S. Subramsnia Aiyer, 
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and Sir V. Bbasbyam Aiyengar. As a 
nominated member of the Madras 
Legislative Council for a number of 
years, he promoted a very useful Icgis* 
lative measure known as the Malabay* 
Marriage Act, which provided among 
other things for a binding form of 
marriage among Nairs who are fol- 
lowers of the Marnmakkatbayam sys- 
tem of Hindu Law. In 1899, he 
Vas appointed Government Pleader 
and Public Prosecutori And in 1907, 
he was appointed as Advocate-General, 
and was the first Indian Vakil to bold . 
permanently that important and digni- 
Aed office through tbe recommendation 
of Lord Morley, then the Secretary of 
^^tatOk In 1908, he was elevated to the 
High Court Bench permanently, having 
acted three times as a Puisne Judge. 
Duriog bis tenure as such for seven 
years, be was recognised to be a sound 
and strong Judge, and easily maintain- 
ed bis position with the ablest and 
strongest of bis European colleagues, 
retaining in him his characteristic in- 
pendence' and integrity. 

His activities were by no means con* 
fined to tbe practice of his profession. 
In 1899, he was nominated a Fettow*‘' 
of the Madras University, and it was 
in the Senate that he showed himself 
to be a dispassionate critic of edu- 
cational matters, which brought him 
tbe Educational membership on the 
Viceroy’s Council in 1915. As Presi- 
dent of the Madras Social Befotm 
Association, he rendered lasting service 
the cause of Social Beform in the 
Southern Presidency, and it is no fault 
of his that the Malabar Marriage Act 
was not extensively availed of by the 
persons for whom it was intended. 
His first proposal regarding the 
Indian referendum was a masterpiece 
and he made very clear and sound 
pronouncements on the Annand Sikh 
Marriage Bill, and several other import- 
ant legislatures. He was an active 
Congressman, and his election to the 
presidentship of tbe Amroati session 
was widely popular. He was, besides. 
Chairman of the Beception Committee 
of tlie Madras Industrial Exhibition in 
1903 and President of the Madras 
Social Conference in 1908. He is ai» 
ardent practical social reformer and 
visited England and the European 
continent several times. 

While Mr. Sankaran Nair was in 
active legal practice, he started the 
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DOW defunct Madras Review, with 
which he was connected, for a short 
time. He was also closely associated 
with, the Madras Law Journal as its 
associate editor. He has also been a fre- 
quent contributor to the English 
Press — mainly to the Contemporary 
Review— and the Indian dailies, and 
his Irank criticisms of men and 
measures showed his courage of con- 
viction. He was created a C.l.E. in 
.June 1904, and was knighted in 1912. 
It is believed that the Government of 
India’s circular of February 1910 in 
regard to Female education is the 
outcome of Sir Sankaran Nair’s com- 
mendable enthusiasm in the 
matter. He resigned his place 
in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council in July 1919, owing 
to differences of opinion in 
respect of passing the Rowlat 
Act. He is now a member 
of the Council of Secretary 
of State for India, London. 

Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, 

G.I.E. is one of the most 
prominent men of the present 
day. He has had the unique 
distinction of having held the 
high oflice of Prime Minister 
in three of the most enlighten- 
ed Indian States, viz.. My-* 
soro, Travancore and Baroda. 

Mr. Madhava Rao comes cf 
an ancient family of Maha- 
ratta Deshastha Brahmins, 
long settled in Tanjore, who 
are supposed to have raigra- 
tod from the Satara District 
to South India in the wake 
of the Maharatta conquest of 
Tanjore. Born in 1«50, he 
was educated in the Knmba- 
konum College, from which 
he took the B.A. Degree in 
1809. 

• In 1870, Mr. Madhava Rao entered 
the Mysore service as a clerk in the 
otHce of the Guardian of Gis Highness 
the late Maharajah, and was soon 
made the Head-master of the Govern- 
ment School there. In the conrse of a 
decade Mr. Madhava Rao had worked 
his way up through the differeut grades 
to the position of a Subordinate Judge. 

During the Dewanship of the late 
Sir K. Seshadci Aiyer, Mr. Madhava 
Rao was posted as the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Shimoga District. He 
was subsequently transferred to Banga- 


lore and after being a District officer 
for nearly seven years be was appointed 
Inspecter- General of Police, in which 
capacity be reorganised the Police 
Force, and established the well-known 
Police School at Bangalore. During 
the regime of Her Highness the 
Mabarani Regent, Mr. Madhava Rao 
was appointed as Plague Commissioner 
in addition to bis duties as Inspector- 
General of Police. For his services as 
Plague Commissioner the Regency 
granted him a substantial bonus, and 
the Government of India conferred on 
him the title of C.I.E., and gave him 
the Kaiser-i-Hind gold medal in the 



V. P. Madhava Rao, C.l.E. 

first year of its institution. While 
still engaged as a Plague Commission- 
er ho was appointed a member of the 
Council of Regency and was entrusted 
with the Revenue portfolio. He was 
later cn appointed as Revenue Com- 
missioner, which office be held for 
a couple of years with remarkable 
ability. 

In 1901, he was invited by His 
Highness the Maharajah of Travancore 
to be his Dewan. Within a short period 
of two years as Dewan of Travancore, 
he managed to introduce reforms of a 
far-reaching and beneficent character 
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including the British system of .daily 
audit. The new Excise Department, 
yielding a revenue of 45 lakhe to (bo 
State was organised by him. After hia 
brilliant record of service for eight 
years in the Travancore State, hio 
return to Mysore as Dewan was bailed 
with joy by all classes of the people. 
Daring the three years of his Dewra^ 
ship in Mysore, the State made oonsidei^. 
able progress in all directions and ^ 
marked by continued financial 


'thl‘^ 


penty. 

After his retirement from 
Dewanship of Mysore, Mr, Madhava 
Rao toured through thgtjf||lj|||e nf India 
with a view to study J^^.i^iditions ol 
the different parts, 1914 he 

took up the Dewanship' of Boroda on 
the invitation of His Highness the 
Maharaja Gaekwar. Mr. MadbavaRao 
is responsible for the salutary measures 
introduced there in collaboration with 
His Highness. In 1916 Mr. Madhava 
Rao organised the First Music Confer- 
ence, which proved a great success. 
He retired from service in 191C with a 
i;epatation for sound statesmanship, 
independence, boldness and tactful 
administration. 

Since his retirement from Baroda 
State, Mr. Madhava Rao has found time 
to devote himself whole-heartedly to the 
political, social and religious move- 
ments in British India. Mr. Madhava 
Rao’s interest in educational matters is 
no less keen. In recognition of bis 
ripe experience and varied activities in 
public life, he headed the Deputation 
of the Indians to represent to the Joint 
Committee, that sat to consider the 
Reform Act, the Congress view of 
the vital questions of the day. His 
remarkable evidence vindicating the 
failure of Indian administration by 
its trusted Lieutenants, the Civilian 
officers, is a trenchant exposition of 
the vices contributing to defeat the 
benign influence of the .British 
Raj, besides handicapping the Indian 
national aspirations from many points 
of view. He is a trusted and beloved 
Indian political leader, commanding the 
esteem of all classes. 

The Hon’ble Justice T. V. 
Seshagiri Aiyar, B.A., B.L., Judge 
of the High Court of Judicature, 
Madras, has been known to the public 
of Southern India as an eminent 
lawyer, an ardent public worker an^ a 
discerning Judge. Born in I860, he 
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lost his father at the eariy age of 
'temlre. He was ednoated io the B.P.O. 
Oollege, Tricbinopoly ; and passed his 
P.A. ezamioaiion in 1878, having stood 
first among the socoessful candidates in 
the Tricbinopoly District. 

Principal Pears of the S.P.G. College 
had Boob a high regard and affection for 
young Seshagiri Aiyar that be accompa- 
nied his pupil all the way to Madras in 
order to introduce him to Mr. Edmund 


Thompson, the famous Principal of the 
Presidency College, His career in the 
Presidency College was as bright as it 
had been before. Having won many 
prizes in the B.A. classes he was 
admitted to the Degree in 1882. He 
took the B.L. Degree in 1885, having 
come out first in the Presidency in the 
examination. He was .an apprentice 
to Mr. E trdly Norton, Bar-at-Law, one 


of the brightest of Indian lawyers ; and 
was enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court in 1886* 

Within the short space of half a 
dozen years after be was called to the 
Bar, he established his name as a 
sound lawyer; and was appointed an 
Assistant Professor of the Madras .Law 
College. During the next few years he 
rose to be one of the acknowledged 
leaders of the Madras Bar. He was on 


the Editorial Board of the Madras Law 
Journal and also a member of the 
Pleadership Examination Board and 
the Law lleporting Committee. 

In February 1914 he was raised to 
the Bench of the Madras High Court 
in succession to the late eminent Justice 
P. 11. Sundara Aiyar ; and the Govern- 
ment may be congratulated on his 
appointment to the Bench of the High 
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Court, taking into consideration ■ his 
“ standing, attainments and worth." 

His activities as a public worker 
deserve more than a passing mention. 
Soon after he took his B.A. Degree, be 
began to edit the ‘ Hindu Reformer and 
Politician’, the monthly organ of the 
Hindu Sabha, which had just been 
constituted for the social and political 
advancement of the country. He 
continued as its Editor for three years ; 
and he severed his connection with the 
journal after he joined the legal profes- 
sion. He has contributed several 
useful articles to the Hindu and the 
Indian Review of Madras. He has 
been a staunch Congressman for many 
decades. He was a Secretary of the 
Madras Congress ot 1903 and the 
President of the Madras Provincial 
Congress Committee till he was appoint- 
ed to the Madras High Court Bench. 

His Presidential Address at the 
Madras Provincial Conference held at 
Kumbakonam in 1912 is a masterpiece 
among the recent political utterances. 
Ho concluded it by impressing on 
the minds of the audience that our 
salvation lay in genuine work and that 
wu should he careful not to attribute 
motives to our leaders. 

Genuine social reform has always 
received ’his willing co-operation and 
support. It is an admirable trait in 
him that he preaches nothing which he 
does not practice. He is a Vice- 
President ot the Madras Social Service 
League. He was the President of the 
Indian National Temperance Con- 
ference held at Karachi m 1913. 

After Lord Curzon’s (Joiversitics’s 
Act cime into force, Mr. Seshagiri 
Aiyar was twice elected a Fellow of the 
Madras University; and his activities 
in the Senate are noteworthy. He was 
an ardent advocate of the cause of 
South Indian Vernaculars, when the 
question of their place in the curricula 
of studies for the Intermediate and 
P».A. examinations was on the Senate 
anvil. He also advocated the introduc- 
tion of moral and religious instruction 
in Secondary Schools ; and he was an 
active member ot the Committee 
specially constituted for considering 
this question. As a member of the 
Managing Committee ot the Hindu 
High School, Triplicane, he rendered 
valuable services to the institution. 

Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar fought for the 
spread ot Secondary Education with 
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great ardour* The GoTemmeot intend' 
ed to establiah a Model Secondary 
School in each District— the utmost 
they were prepared to do in the cause 
of Secondary Education. Private 
managing bodies could not maintain 
Secondary Schools on the lines of the 
proposed Government Model Schools. 
Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar moved a Resolution 
in the Legislative Council, opposing 
this' scheme, and in the course of bis 
speech he openly exposed the waste of 
money involved in the scheme. At 
the suggestion of Sir Arthur Lawley, 
the then Governor, he withdrew the 
Resolution. The question went op to 
the Secretary of State for India, who 
fortunately knocked the scheme on its 
head. 

The provisions of the Grant-in-Aid 
Code have been liberalised, as a result 
of the united efforts of the Indian 
meinhers; and the success is in no 
small measure due to the perseverance 
of Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar. As a member 
of the Finance Committee, Mr. Sesha* 
giri Aiyar, year after yoar, brought to 
the forefront the views of the Indian 
leaders on financial and political 
questions. His noble struggle for the 
passing of the Religious Endowments 
Bill reflects credit on him ; and he was 
responsible for the passing of the 
Hindu Transfers and Bequests Bill, 
which he introduced. 

Taking his solid work into consider- 
ation, it must be said that the ranks of 
public life in the Bouthern Presidency 
have been weakened by the elevation 
of Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar to the High 
Court Bench. A word remains to be 
said in regard to bis private life. 
Simple and unassuming in his wnye, he 
is uniformly kind and courteous to his 
visitors. He is a pious Hindu ; and as 
such he actively supports the cause of 
poor students, charitable societies and 
indigenous enterprises. He is a 
Hamanitarian. following the Gita ideal 
of Nishkdmya Kartm, which enjoins 
on its followers the highest sense of 
doty, regardless of its fruits. 

Sir Pazhamarneri Sundaram 
Aiyer Sivaswami Aiyer, K.G.S.I. 

of Madras was born of a highly res- 
pectable parentage in the year 1864 in 
the Tanjore District. Having had a 
brilliant educational career under the 
distinguished educationists, Messrs. 
T. GopalaRaoof Kutubakonum College, 
And E. Thompson of tbe Madras Pre- 


sidency College and won tbe Godayvari 
Narayan Sanskrit prize, tbe Opport 
medal, and the Gordon prize in History, 
he took bis B.A. and B L. degrees m 
tbe years 1882 and 1884 respectively, 
heading the list of successful candi- 
dates in the latter. 

He was enrolled as a Vakil of the 
Madras High Court in April 1885, and 
continued his practice for a quarter 


quasi-official sides have bad tb^ 
share of bis undivided attention* Mia 
appointment as an Examiner in SaniA 
kiflt to tbe University of Madras is 
1887-88, and for tbe B.L. Degree m 
1898-99, was only preparatory to tbe 
enlistment of his interest and tym* 
patby in tbe affairs of the . 

University. His arduous labioiili iii 
establishing the Giris’s High 
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of a century, to the credit of his pro- 
fession. At the Bar, he practised 
mostly on the Appellate side, and was 
known widely for his sound legal 
knowledge. It was a matter of course 
that the law recognised his sterling 
abilities, and rewarded him for his 
fidelity. 

During his long tenure as a busy 
lawyer, his manifold and many-sided 
activities on tbe private, official, and 
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Triplicane, and in maintaing a High 
School of his own in his native village 
come next in tbe order of events to 
be chronicled under his private activi- 
ties. His contributions to tbe Madras 
Law Journal, with which be was 
associated for the long period of fourteen 
years as its joint editor, display bis 
originality in tbe exposition of knotty 
legal questions. 

On the official side, the early period 


ZifI>QBTAKT PBRSONAGBB 


waa maarked by hit . 
li^iadstaaot 9M Aaaiatant Prafoaatt 
of Ui« MadnM Law Collage in the fmc 
l89Bf wbioh be held foe aix yeaSe. 
BSa aotirHiea on the qnaci-official aide 
OC^qiettced in the year 1898, when be 
a Fellow of the Madraa 
^iWNntty; and bis labonrs in the 
iiaeil^On .. were dnly rewarded by his 
tmng elected in 1904 to represent the 
i iOinivaKaity in the Madras Legislative 

K i. It was in the fitness of things 
» was re-eleoted in 1906 without 
, don. In bis connection with the 
Madras University) first as a member 
of the Senate, then of the Syndicate, 
and lastly as its Vice-Chancellor, he has 
labonred unstintedly for educational 
advancement. He was instrumental 
in establishing the Oriental Titles 
Degree, and in planning out a scheme 
for the better working of the Paebai- 
ayappa’s College in collaboration with 
the late Mr. V. Krisbnaswami Aiyar 
and Sir C. Saukaran Nair respectively. 
His strong advocacy of the cause of 
Vernaculars as the best media of 
instruction in higher education, even 
after bis quitting the exalted office of 
Vice-Chancellor deserves to be taken to 
heart by all interested in the advance- 
men£ of the education of the younger 
generation. Nevertheless doubts were 
entertained in some quarters as to their 
adaptability for expressing modern 
scientific ideas, on the ground of their 
being foreigu to the indigenous langu- 
ages and literatures. 

After he was appointed Advocate- 
General in 1907, bis sound legal know- 
ledge was much in requisition for the 
efficient handling of the important 
legislative measures that came up for 
consideration, the chief of which was 
the draft bill in connection with the 
Madras Estates Land Act. He was 
farther the first to inaugurate a notable 
departure in the exercise of the duties 
incumbent on that office as protector 
of Charitable and Beligious Endow- 
ments in the Madras Presidency. In 
recognition of his labours in this direc- 
tion he was created a C.I.E. in 1908. 

After the demise of the late Mr. 
V. Krishnaswami Aiyer, he was elected 
a Member of the Executive Council of 
Fort St. George in February 1912. At 
the threshold- of bis new office he had 
saooeasfally grappled with some very 
troublesome questions then confronting 
the Government, notably the Palghat 


Mhiiioipal Mnddle. The Abkari telorra, 
the improvement of eanitation by bring- 
ing ProfeMor Qeddea to lecture upon 
town planning, the bringing of Sanitary 
Engineers tmd other officers to local 
Boards for ascertaining their require- 
ments, and the appointment of non- 
official Presidents to Taluq Boards, are 
the moat outstanding features of his 
work in the Council, which be secured 
in the interest of the public. In recog- 
nition of hie meritorious services in 
the Council he was created a K.C.B.T. 


indicative of the fact, that be has the 
well-being of the country at heart. 
He presided over the Moderate Con- 
ference held at Calcutta in December 
1919. Free from official trammels, he 
is devoting bis time for the political 
regeneration of his country. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, B.A., 
B.L.. High Court Vakil, Madras, is 
one of the few brightest stars in the 
galaxy of the Madras Bar. He comes 
of an orthodox Sri Vaisbnava family 
of Madura. Having passed his First 



S. Srinivasa lyeogiar, B.A., B.L, 


io 1915, and he laid down bis high office 
after a brilliant record of service for five 
years. 

In bis private life, he is quite 
unostentatious, and strictly orthodox. 
Courteous and highly refined in 
manners, he wins by gentle reason- 
ableness. His long connection with the 
Madras Mabajana Sabba, bis presidency 
over the Tanjore District Conference in 
1907, and his following with interest 
the growth and development of the 
political movements in the country are 
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examination in Arts from the Madura 
College, he graduated in Arts from the 
Presidency College, Madras, in 1895 
and was admitted to the B.L. Degree 
in 1897. He received valuable legal 
training as an apprentice to bis father- 
in-law, the late Sir V. Bbashyam, the 
greatest Jurist of India; and having 
been enrolled as a High Court Vakil 
in 1898, be set up his practice at 
Madras. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s innate 
genius for law and his quick grasp of 
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legal sabtiltioB were, ere long, the 
objects of admiration not only for Sir 
Bbaabyxun but also for the other dts* 
tinguisbed memben of the Bench and 
the. Bar qf- the Madras High Court, 
liki Dr. S. Baliramania Iyer and the 
late V, KHsfadfaswami Iyer and Justice 
P. n.’ Sandara Iyer. 

His clear intellect, his assiduous 
study of case-law and his legal acumen 
have stood him in good stead and 
raised him to the high place he now 
occupies in the Madras and mofussil 
Bar. He has for several years been 
enjoying a very lucrative practice and 
he is entrusted with the litigation of 
mpst of the important Zamindars and 
Nattukotai Chetties of the Presidency. 
He is consulted by the landed aris- 
tocracy on matters of adminstration 
also. 

In January lOlO he was appointed 
to act as the Advocate-General, daring 
the absence of Mr. F. H. M. Corbett 
on medical leave. On the demise of 
the latter he was confirmed in the 
odice and was very ably discharging 
the responsible duties. He is the 
youngest Vakil that has been offered 
this office, having been but forty years 
of age at the time of his appointment. 
In January 1920 he resigned his office 
as Advocate-General. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar's activities 
are multifarious and there is hardly a 
public movement in the Presidency 
with which he is not actively con- 
nected- He is the President of the 
Madras Social Reform Association, the 
Vice-President of the Madras Mabajana 
Sabha, the Vice-President of the 
Madras Economic Association, a mem- 
ber of the All-India Congress Commit- 
tee, an active Senator of the Madras 
University, and a Councillor of the 
Madras Law College. He has presided 
over several District Conferences. He 
is well known for bis interest in the 
causes of education and industrial 
regeneration. He has made a princely 
donation of Rs. 10,000/- to the Hindu 
University of Benares. He gave 
Its. 10,000/- to the Madras University, 
the interest on which should be spent 
towards prizes to be biennially awarded 
for the. best essay on Indian Economics 
from among the B.A. students. He 
has associated the endowments with the 
illustrious name of the departed patriot, 
the late Gopal Krishna Gokbale. 

In his ‘Law Reform ilfid Law,’ Mr. 
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Srinivasa Iyengar has emphasised the 
necessity for the public, especially 
the lawyers of the land, taking np the 
question of the reform of jurisprudence. 
He says : " Wo are witnessing the 
spectacle of political, social . and re- 
ligious penance being persistently 
offered as infallable cures for the 
complicated fever from which society 
is supposed to be suffering. Yet the 
truth has been overlooked that a real 
reconstruction of Indian society cannot 
be achieved without the edifice rising 
to an equal height at the legal corner.” 
In this useful book be has shown the 
necessity for a departure from the nor- 
mal type of the joint family and the 
need for the reform of the Mitakshara 
system of bolding property. 

Now he has again joined the 
Congress and he is one' of its 
capal^lMvorkers, and staunch- 
est supporters. By his entry 
once again into the field of 
politics be has really enriched 
the band of devoted workers 
for the cause of the Indian 
National Congress in South- 
ern India, if not in the whole 
of India. 

The Honourable Rao Ba- 
hadur B. N. Sarma,' High 
Court Vakil, Madras, and 
Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, was born in 1807 
of respectable parents belong- 
ing to the Vizagapatam Dis- 
trict. 

He had his early education 
at Vizagapalam and took bis 
B.A- Degree in 1880 from 
the Government Arts Golleg^e, 
Rajahmnndry. Admitted to the 
B.L. Degree in 1892, he prac- 
tised as a successful Vakil of 
the Vizagapatam Bar for nearly 
nine years. He was enrolled 
as a High Court Vakil in 1899 
and settled down at Madras in 1911 ; 
and be has been practising since com- 
manding an extensive clientele. 

He was elected a member of -the 
Madras Legislative Council in 1906 
for a terra, and was again returned by 
his constitutency in 1918. His endea- 
vours to modify the rigorous provisions 
of the Madras Estates Land Act formed 
the outstanding feature of bis-activities 
on the Madras Legislative Council. His 
keen interest in the rural communities 
is well known and be is therefore res- 
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pected as a tmsted leader of the pei^ile. 
He strongly opposed the existing 
system of Provincial contribution to 
the Imperial Finance, bringing out in 
strong terms, on a comparison wiUi 
other provinces, the heavy amount 
which this Presidency has been oiUle^ 
upon to pay towards the Indiao 
Exchequer. His bold advocacy on be* 
half of industries and the necessity for 
their development and the expaiuiioil 
of technical and special education. 
liberal lines, has inspired the peojpl^l 
with the hope that his labours in tbe .< 
direction have taken deep root, though 
n^uch has not been achieved. , There 
has been in fact hardly any important 
question in which he has not bravely 
stood up for the cause of the people. 



The Honourable Rao Bahadur B, N. Sarma. 


In 1914 he went to England as a 
representative of the Madras Province 
in the Deputation that waited on the 
Secretary of State for India in connec- 
tion with the India Councils Bill. He 
delivered speeches there in connection 
therewith in the Westminster Palace, 
Caxton Hall and other places and bad 
the rare privilege of interviewing 
prominent members of Parliament and 
educating them on Indian questions 
and Indian grievances. 

He was the President of the first 
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AA^taft Conferanoe that, waa held at 
Bapatla. He also presided over the 
Histriot Oontereocea of the Vizaga* 
patam, Godavari, Guntar, Nellore and 
SarDOol Distriots and over the session 
of the Madras Provincial Conference 
held at Nellore. 

’ He was elected a member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council in 1916. 
He is one of those who are responsible 
for the famous Memorandum of the 
Nineteen, by which they placed in 
unmistakable terms before the Govern- 
ment the Indian ideal of self-govern- 
ment within thtf Empire. He is an 
acknowledged political leader com- 
manding the confidence end love of 
the South Indians and the Andbras in 
particular. 

The late Dewan Bahadur P. Raja* 
ratna Mudaliar, G.I.E., was one of the 

highly respected citizens of Madras, 


who was specially admired for his 
profound study cf the Land Revenue 
and Settlement problems. 

Having entered Government service 
in the Salt Department in 1860, at the 
age of twenty-one, he rose to be the 
Head Sheristadar of the Board of 
Revenue in a couple of years. He 
sewed as a Deputy Collector in the 
Eumool and Tanjore Districts and then 


rose to the office of Secretary to the 
Commissioner of Revenue Settle- 
ment and Director of Land Records 
and Agriculture in 1887. The found- 
ations for bis thorough knowledge of 
Land Revenue problems were laid 
after be rose to this office. He strenu- 
ously advocated the cause of the ryot 
and openly opposed the Government, 
whenever the latter attempted to intro- 
duce changes in the land revenne 
system to the prejudice of the tiller of 
the soil. 

The Government highly appreciated 
the honest and persevering woik of 
Rsjaratna Mudaliar and made him the 
Inspector-General of Registration in 
1896. After having served as such 
with marked efficiency for six years, 
he retired from Government service. 
While Inspector-General of Regis- 
tration, he was for four years # mem- 
ber of the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council. Mr. 
Mudaliar’s high sen- 
se of duty, his 
untiring energy and 
his sterling integrity 
were indeed envia- 
ble. He was always 
kind and sympathe- 
tic to those who had 
the privilege to be 
his subordinates. 

Even after his 
retirement from pub- 
lic service Rajaratna 
Mudaliar maintain- 
ed his active habits 
and was playing an 
important part in 
public affairs. In 
fact, his active inte- 
rest in the political, 
industrial and edu- 
cational movements 
was evident till death 
carried him away on 
the 18 th March, 

1919. His service 
to the public, when 
he was on the Irrigation Commission 
and on the Industries Committee (of 
1908) and as a witness before the 
Public Service Commission cannot be 
over-estimated. 

He did useful work also as the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trustees of 
the Pachiayappa’s Charities, Madras. 
When a number of members of the 
Committee resigned in 1918, be was 
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mainly instrumental in having brought 
about good relations amidst them. 

We may conclude this short note by 
adding that his demise is undoubtedly 
a loss to Southern India and that he 
was loved by the public for his Idhg 
and useful service to them, both as an 
official and a non-official. 

Mr. Vepa Ramesam, B.A., B.L„ 
F.M.U., High Court Vakil, Madras, 
is the son of the late V. L. Narasimham 
Pantulu, retired District Munsiff of 
Vizagapatam. He was born in 1875 
and educated in the Hindu College, 
Vizagapatam (now Mrs. A. V. N. 
College). He graduated as a Bachelor 
of Laws in 1895 in the Madras Univer- 
sity.. He passed all the University 
examinations in the First Class, scoring 
a record mark in the B. A. and B. L. 
Degree examinations. He was admitted 
as a Vakil of the Madras High Court 
at the early age of twenty. 


Mr. Ramesam joined the Bar at 
Vizagapatam, where he practised for 
four years only. Subsequently he 
removed to Madras to practise in the 
High Court, where he soon made a 
mark in the profession. In 1913, he 
went to England on professional bu- 
siness and toured throughout Europe, 
observing various places of interest, 
such as all the art galleries in London. 



The late Dewan Bahadur P. Rajaratna 
Mudaliar, C.l.E. 



V. Ramesam, B.A.. B.L., F.M.U, 
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Although- Ms, BaaiMam hat plenty 
erf profMli0)|i||lf!p^ time to 

pnnne liM iAi^e^ Attcopomy, tbe 
8ol^eoj^:iiiM!|d|^^ keen interest ; 
and hft'W^iplillp m spare 

boun. bdian Ma- 

themibtioal''''''EKp^,;b^ biM been a 

Qt am Soeiet^ ini^^ >t« 

atMt, He is alaio a inSmber. ol tbe 
Astronomical Society ol India. The 
aolotion of a complicated tBatheniatioal 
problem solved for the Ara^ame by 
Mr. Bamesam in 1912 iras nerfioed in a 
paper presented by Lient. 0<rf. Gnttning* 
bam to the International Congress of 
Mathematics held at Cambridge : in 
1918. Being interested in Indian 
Antiquities, he enlisted himself % 
member of the Mythic Society of; 
Bangalore. To tbe Telugu Bncyolo- . 
psedia, he contributed a learned article 
under the beading of “ Angaraka." 
which exhaustively deals with the 
calculation of the position of the planets 
according to S^rya Siddhan ta. A good 
student of politics, Mr. Bamesam 
attended several Congresses and Con- 
ferences and spoke in many of them 
on pressing political questions. He 
is a member of the Madras Mahajana 
Babba. and the Madras Provincial 
Congress Committee. In 1915 he 
wm olocted a Fellow of the Madras 
UbiVeristy. He was an Examiner for 
the B.L. and M.L. Degree examina- 
tions. 

As an able lawyer, a brillanl mathe- 
matician and a thoughtful political 
worker, Mr. Bamesam commands the 
respect and esteem of the people and 
the Government alike. 

Mr. Mir Serajuddin Sahib Bahadur, 

retired Superintendent of the Indian 
Police Service, Madras, was one of the 
distinguished odicials of tbe Madras 
Government. His father, the late 
Mir Ansuruddin Sahib Bahadur, 
was a popular Presidency Magistrate 
during the eighties of the last century. 
His grandfather Nuruddin Khan 
Bahadur Shuja-iu-jung was an A.D.C. 
to tbe Military Commander of Madras 
from 1817 to 1840, and was rewarded 
by the grant of a .Tagbir, Nan-but, 
Palankeen and gold medal for distin- 
guished services rendered in wars. 

Mr. Mir Serajuddin was a student 
of the Presidency College, Madras. In 
1879, be was selected as a Sub-Inspec- 
tor in tbe Police Department. As 


Inspector of tbe Sembiam DivMion ia 
Cbinglepnt District, be rendered si^al 
services, which were favourably reoeiv^ 
by the Government. Mr. Serajuddin 
was among those mainly responsible 
for tbe excellent arrangements made for 
the alleviation of distress and the detec- 
tion of stolen property, consequent on 
damages caused to people by the burst- 
ing of the Bed Hills Tank in 1884. In 
186(3, he was made the Head-quarters 
Inspector of Police and his strenuous 
and oareful work was ibacb appreciated 
by bis Boperiprs. He was drafted into 
the Bevenue Department as Talnq 
Magistrate in 1889, and bis useful work 
in this capacity for several years was 
also much appreciated. 



Mir Senijuddia Sahib Bahadur. 


In 1898 Mr. Mir Serajuddin was 
appointed as Second Assistant in Ihe 
Land Bevenue Department of the 
Board of Bevenue, Madras ; and in tbe 
same year, he was appointed as an 
Assistant Superintendent of Police. In 
this capacity he served in the Nellore 
and Coimbatore Districts. In 1907, he 
was made a District Superintendent and 
worked in the Guntur and Anantapur 
Districts. He was awarded a Delhi 
Durbar Silver medal in 1912. His 
disinterested labours in Government 
service elicited many unsolicited testi- 
monials from officers of trust and 
responsibility. 

Mr. Mir Serajuddin Sahib Bahadur 
retired in 1914 as a Third Grade Super- 
intendent of Police, after a brilliant 
service of thirty-four years, leaving in 
the mind of tbe Government a very 
favourable impression of tbe lofty sense 
of doty, and honesty of purpose that 
characterised him in bis ofidcial career 


Mr-.G. C, y. ScbrivingdiBryBW 
the Pnrident and founder . ol tl^ , 
Madras Oriental Dramatic OoHOpai^t is 
one of riie pioneers of the butrienio 
art and a ||iiywright of no ordinary 
repnte in anthem India. He omnea 
of a family of Nattats or landlords that 
once owned three villages and com-' 
manded great respect from tbe Ar^ > 
Honse. 

He was born in 1844 and by tbe timk 
he was eleven years of age be studifdi , ' 
the Sanskrit Kavyams and Cbampos as 
also Eaildasa’s famons drama of Sa- 
knntala. Having deVoted the earlier 
part of his life to tbe study of Sanskrit 
literature, he began bis English alpha- 
bet only in his seventeenth year. He 
matriculated from tbe Paebaiyappa’s 
College, Madras and underwent his 
Collegiate course of studies in the 
Madras Presidency College, then pre- 
sided over by Edmund Thomson. 

He started life as the Head-master of 
tbe Mnthialpet Anglo-Vernacular 
School, now a High School, and he 
brought the institution into such an 
excellent condition that Townsend 
Fowler, tbe then Inspector of Schools, 
remarked that it was the best school in 
the whole Circle. In 1881 be left the 
teaching profession and was taken on 
tbe staff of the late Sir Ananda Gajapati 
Mabaraj of Vizianagrum, the reputed 
patron of learning and arts, whom he 
served till the demise of the latter. 
Even now the present Maharajah 
allows him a pension. The dramatic 
company from Bombay headed by 
Mr. Patel, M. A. (Oxon), which visited 
Madras during his College days was a 
powerful incentive to Mr. Srinivasa- 
ebaryah to found the Madras Oriental 
Dramatic Company, whose main object 
was to put on boards Sanskrit dramas 
that bad long been consigned to obli- 
vion. Mr. Srinivasaebaryab trained 
several bands of young men in the 
histrionic art. 

- The Duke of Buckingham and Chan- 
dos, then the Governor of Madras, tbe 
Hon. Mr. Carmichael, a member of 
the Executive Council and the Maha- 
rajahs of Travancore and Vizianagrum 
were among tbe patrons of tbe Com- 
pany. Mr. Srinivasaebaryab has done 
not a little to help tbe Western mind 
to understand and appreciate Indian 
ideals and Indian life. 

In 1897 he published his famous 
drama of Harischondra in English and 
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bis other works, viz.> Saraogadhara 
(in English) and Eamalapaharanam 
(in Telagu) will see the light of day 
ere long. He is a line singer. 

His son, Mr. G. C. V> Krishna, B.A., 
is employed in the Madras High Court* 
He is a good sportsman. 

!4f. S. Kabboor, B.A., F.F.A.A., 
F.R.G.S., Insurance Specialist, 
Madras, is a native of Chittaldrug in 
Mysore, belonging to a noble family of 
Peisbcars. Finishing his early educa- 
tion in Chittaldrug, he joined the 
Weslyan Mission High School at My- 
sore. He was matriculated in 
the Madras University and 
completed the course for the 
First examination in Arts 
in the Central College, 
Bangalore. He completed 
his college course in the 
Central Hindu College, at 
Benares, and was admitted 
to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts* Unlike many other 
fellow students, Mr. S. Kab- 
boor had the benefit of an 
educative tour all over India, 

Burma and Federated Malay 
States. He is a> prominent 
member of the General 
Assurance Society Ltd*, 

Ajmere and on the formation 
of the Company was con- 
nected with it being appointed 
Branch Secretary for M adras 
and Southern India. He i.s 
a man of sterling grit and 
perseverance. He is the first 
to introduce the name of 
the General Assurance 
Society in Southern India. 

His organising ability is most 
marked. 

Having made .a detailed study of 
insurance economics and business 
science, he contributed many important 
articles to English and Indian Journals* 
Being one of the gifted and versatile of 
writers on insurance, be has ably dealt 
with its manifold branches and has 
written both instructively and amusing- 
ly of all features of insurance work. 
His deep knowledge in the line is 
testified to by the Koyal Economic 
Society, London, and the Institute of 
Commerce, Birmingham. He has been 
the recipient of many a gold medals 
from Insurance authorities for his vast 
laming in the Science and untiring 
energy in the pursuit of knowledge. 


The valuable article on the “ Econo- 
mic value of Life Insurance and its 
relation to Society” has been much 
appreciated by specialists in the line. 
Mr. Kabboor’s Beview on the Indian 
Insurance Blue Book of 1914 is very 
highly praised by the most authori- 
tative Insurance Journals of the United 
Kingdom and India. Many English, 
American and Indian .lonrnals speak of 
him as a student of European reputa- 
tion having one of the finest insurance 
and accountancy records in India. He 
is among the Board of Examiners of 



S. Kabboor, B.A., F.F.A.A., F.R.G.S. 

the Institute of Commerce at Birming- 
ham. He was invited to the World’s 
Insurance Congress at San Francisco, 
U.S.A. in 1915, where his merit in the 
Science was readily recognized by his 
being appointed on the Publicity 
Committee, consisting of only four 
eminent insurance specialists (for the 
whole world). Mr. Kabboor’s work on 
the Publicity Committee was very 
much appreciated by the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the World’s Insurance 
Congress and ail bis articles and 
publications in this connection have 
been placed in the Congress scrap book 
of publicity, on exhibition in the booth 
in the Palace of Mines of the Panama- 


Pacific International Exposition* He 
has passed many higher commeroial 
and Accountancy tmd Anditing exami* 
nations of England. He is a Fellow 
of the Faculty of Accountancy and 
Auditing, London. He is an examining 
professor in Commerce (in India) for a 
University in U.fi.A. He is on the 
Directorate of some big Industrial 
concerns in Mysore and Madras. He 
is the Superintendent of all the 
Branches and Chief Agencies of the 
General Assurance Society, Ajmere. 

Mr. R. Swaminatha Aiyar, B.A., 
Retired Deputy Collector, Madras, was 
born in 1867 at Kumbakonam, where 
his father, the late Bamaswami Iyer 
lived. He bad his education in the 
local Government College and took his 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts in the 
Madras University in 1879. 

After taking the Degree, be started 
life as a teacher in the Government 
College, Bajahmundry ; and a few years 
later, he was transferred to Madras as 
the Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Presidency College, 
where he subsequently became the 
Chief Professor. In 1889, he was 
drafted into the Revenue Department 
as an assistant in the Secretariat, and 
rose to the rank of a Deputy Collector 
in 1904.* 

Retiring from Government service, 
he did not cease to do work of a useful 
and permanent nature in social, 
religious and literary fields. He is an 
ardent advocate of social reform and 
has been doing excellent social work 
in the name of the Marriage Reform 
Association, of which ho is the Secre- 
tary. The Madras Dbarma Rakshana 
Sabha, the prominent Society which 
aims at preventing misappropriation 
of religious and charitable endow- 
ments, finds an enthusiastic and 
warm supporter in its Secretary, 
Mr. Swaminatha Aiyar. He is the 
Secretary of the South Indian 
Parisbad Committee organized for the 
purpose of convening conferences of 
Pandits learned in Shastras and inter- 
ested in the Social Reform of the 
country. 

Mr. Swaminatha Aiyar’s activities 
in his old age make him dear to all 
well-wishers of the country; and one 
rarely finds such varied and solid 
work in a pensioner of bis type. He 
lives at 114, Sannadhi Street in 
Mylapore, Madras. 
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Mr. V. Krishnaswami Jata walla > 
bhar, B«Am Personal Assistant to the 
Director of Public Instruction, Madras, 
comes of an ancient family of Vedic 
scholars, jffe is a grandson of the 
eminent scholar, Sivarama Jatawalla- 
bhar, wh^was attached to thf‘ Court of 
the Rajab df Tanjore, and son of Mr. 
Visvanatha Jatawallabhar, also a Vedic 
scholar of Tanjore. 

Born in JHiji^'and educated in the 
St. Peter’s College, I'aujore, he passed 
his First examination in Arts in 1BH2 
and was admitted to the H.A. degree 
from tli(‘ Madras Christian College in 
January JHSa, after a bright scholastic 
career, lie started his life in lHH(i as 
a clerk in the ollice of thtj Director of 
j^ublic Instruction. In 18110 he succeed- 
ed Mr. Ij. D. Swamikannu Pillai as the 
Chief Education (Jlerk in the Chief 
Secretariat and rejoined the Director’s 
office in 1892 as the Mead Clerk, In 
1901 he was appointed Personal Assist- 
ant to the Superintendent of the 
Census Operations. 

After a service of two years as the 
efficient Manager of the Director’s office 
he rose to his present office in 1900, 
having been taken into the Provincial 
Educational Service. Dr. D. Duncan, 
Dr. A. G. Ibjurne and a number of 
other Directors have spoken* in high 
terms of Mr. Jatawallabhar’s talents 
and his excellent work in the office. 

The late V. Swaminatha Jatawalla- 
bhar, the older brother of Mr. Krishnii- 
swami Jatawallabhar, was the Head- 
master of the Pachaiyappa’s High 
School, Chidambaram and a well- 
known educationist of Southern India. 
Their youngest brother Mr. Narayan- 
swami Jatawallabhar is the Stationary 
Sub-Magistrate of Tiruvallur. 

Mr. Swaminatha Jatawallabhar was 
an active member of the Chidambaram 
Municipal Council and he was supervis- 
ing the Pac’oaiyappa’s Charities at 
Chidambaram. Mr. Swaminatha Jata- 
wallabhar left no stone unturned to 
make the Pachaiyappa’s High School a}; 
Chidambaram an up-to-date and model 
institution and the citizens of the place 
are not a little indebted to this worthy 
educationist. He breathed his last in 
1901 and his pupils have presented a 
life-size oil painting to the school which 
he had very considerably improved and 
thus brought into prominence. 

The Late Sir R. N, Pragasa 
Mudaliar, Kt, C. C., the distinguished 


Councillor that devoted twenty years 
of his life to the service of the Madras 
Municipal Corporation, was born at 
Itoyapuram, Madras, in I8t32. He 
sprung from the Nellaveeram family of 
the Varna Vamsa (Jurukula Mudali 
caste, that rendered yeoman services to 
the British U:ij even in the eighteenth 
century. He was a son of the late 
Mariadoss Mudaliar, who was one of the 
Headmen of Jioyapuram, the Warden 
of St. Peter’s Church. Royapuram and 
a stauncli follower of the Portuguese 
Church. 


The late Sir K. N. Pragasa Mudaliar, 

After a bright scholastic career in the 
Free Church General Assembly School 
(the present Christian College, Madras) 
he started life as a teacher, in which 
capacity he worked for some years. In 
1B()0 he joined Government service as a 
clerk in the Salem Sub-Collector’s 
office and after working in several Col- 
lectorates in the Presidency he rose to 
the position of the Inspector of Salt 
and Abkari, Vellore Circle, w’hich post 
he ably held till he retired in 1886. 

From the year of his retirement to 
the year of his demise, that is, for 
about twenty years, he was an elected 
Commissioner of the Madras Corpora- 
tion . He was a very active participator 
in the administration of the Munici- 
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pality and the discussion of its affairs. 
He succeeded Mr. Eardley Norton in the 
Madras Legislative Council, as the 
representative of the Madras Corpora- 
tion ; and it was rightly felt that there 
was hardly another Councillor better 
qualified to represent the interests of 
the people during the passage of the 
City of Madras Municipal Bill, though 
he was not spared to see the practical 
working of the Bill. 

He was known as the people’s man 
and was connected with many philan- 
thropic movements and public insti- 
^jtutions. Ho was a Trustee 
^of the Monegar Choultry 
and of the Victoria Hall, 
Madras, He was the Pre- 
sident of the Royapuram 
I Dharma Annasala. He was 
a member of the Society 
for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the 
South Indian Athletic 
Association, the Cosniopo- 
litan Club, the Madras 
Congress Reception Com- 
mittee of 1903 ^nd several 
other associations of note. 

He was a devout Roman 
Catholic Christian. His 
Most Faithful Majesty 
King Carlo I of Portugal 
created him a Knight Com- 
mander of the order of 
Christ in 1900, evidently in 
recognition of his services 
to the Catholic community. 
On this occasion the citizens 
of Madras, headed by the 
late Bai Bahadur P. Anan- 
thacharlu, B.A., B.L., 

O.T.E., the Madras repre- 
sentative on the ;Viceroy’s 
Council, presented Mr. Pragasa Muda- 
liar with an address at the Pachai- 
yappa’s Hall, Madras, in which they 
expressed their heart-felt gratitude for 
his patriotic services and his unstinting 
labours in the cause of the citizens of 
Madras. Mr. Pragasa Mudaliar was 
also awarded a Certificate of Honour 
in the Coronation Durbar of 1902. 

He breathed his last on 7th July 
1904, leaving Madras much poorer for 
his demise. He was loved and respect- 
ed by one and all for his unsparing 
energy in the service of the public and 
for his upright character. His family 
received messages of condolence from 
eminent men of the stamp of the Bey. 
Dr. William Miller, LL.D., C.I.E., and 
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the late Dewan Bahadur B« Raghn- 
hatha Bao, C.T.E. As Lord Ampthill, 
G.CJ.E., the then Governor-General 
of India, foresaw in his letter of condo- 
lence, Mr. Pragasa Mudaliar has been 
greatly missed in the public life of 
Madras. 

He has left behind him six sons and 
three daughters, besides his widow to 
bemoan his loss. His eldest son 
Mr. R. N. Dhanapaul Mudaliar is the 
Manager of the South India Industrials, 
Ltd., Madras, and an Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate of the City. In 
recognition of his public services the 
Government awarded Mr. Dhanapaul 
Mudaliar a certificate of merit and a 
silver medal during the Coronation 
Durbars of their Majesties Edward VII 
and George V. Kao Bahadur Arogya- 
sami Mudaliar, B.A. & B.C.E., his 
third son, is an Executive Engineer 
in the P.W.D., Madras, having had a 
brilliant course in the Christian and 
Civil Engineering Colleges, Madras and 
travelled in Europe and America. His 
last son Captain Raja, L.R.C.P., 
L.it.C.S. & I.M.S., after completing 
his medical study at Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, was attached to the staff of 
the General Hospital, Rangoon. He 
has obtained a commission in the array 
and is now in Mesopotamia. His 
other sons are employed in the service 
of the Government and the Madras 
Municipal Corporation. Two of his 
grandsons are now in England, one 
studying for agriculture at Glasgow 
and the other, Mr. Selvum, at the 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, quali-^ 
fying himself in higher mathematics in 
order to compete for the Indian Civil 
Service. And one of his grand- 
daughters Miss Rose after passing the 
School Final Examination from the 
Free Church Mission High School, 
Royapuram, is now studying in the 
Intermediate class in the Women’s 
College, Madras, 

Rai Bahadur Bangfalore Mopu- 
rappahy of the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway, Madras, is a son of 
the late S. Tippanab, a merchant of 
Bangalore. He passed his Matricula- 
tion examination in 1880 and started 
life as a clerk of the Mysore State 
Railway in 1882 at the early age of 
nineteen. In 1886 the management of 
4be Mysore State Railway was banded 
over to the Southern Mahratta Railway, 
when Mr. Mopurappah was made a 


Book-keeper. A year later he was 
made a Cashier and posted to Dharwar. 

Mr. Mopurappah made a sound study 
of the work of the various branches of 



of the Dharwar Bank, Ltd., and he was 
one of the founders of the Railway 
Urban Bank at Madras. 

While a Cashier, he passed the 
First Grade Pleaderahip YCxamination 
(Mysore Local), in which he beaded 
the list of the successful candidates* 
He wanted to practise as Vakil but he 
subsequently gave up the idea, as he 
received proper enco||tagetnent at the 
hands of the Eailw^ authorities. In 
P.UO the Government of India confer- 
red on liim the title of Rai Bahadur 
in the New Year Honours. 

Mr. Mir Sultan Mohiuddin, Bar- 

ai-Law, retired Presidency Magistrate, 
Sultan (/astle, Rovapettah, Madras, was 
born at Madras in 1857. His father, 
Mir Ansarnddin Sahib Bahadur, put 
him in the Madras Christian (Jollege 
for his English education. He matri- 
culated and underwent his collegiate 
course in the same College. 


the Audit and Accounts offices and 
won the admiration of the Auditors 
under whom he served. In 1902 he 
was transferred to Madras as Cashier 
and after the amalgamation of that 
Railway with the Madras Railway, he 
was raised to the rank of Pay-master. 
In 1911 he was appointed as an 
Assistant Auditor and two years later 
was promoted to his present office of 
the Assistant Secretary to the Agent. 

He has been taking a lively interest 
in public movements. While at 
Dharwar he was a Municipal Coun- 


Mr, Mohiuddin entered government 
service in 1880 as a clerk in the Reve- 
nue Secretariat on a pay of Rs. 40 per 
mensem and had a gradual promotion 
as the Sub-Magistrate, Madura, and 
next as the Tahsildar of Palni. Having 
satisfactorily worked as a Tahsildar of 
Periyakulain, Dindigul and Madura 
Taluks, he was promoted as a Deputy 
Collector, while at Madura. Winning 
the good approbation of the Govern- 
ment, he was very popular in all the 
l^istricts, he worked in Coimbatore^ 
Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Chingleput, 



Mr, &, Mrs. Mir Sultan Mohiuddin. 


cillor ; and be rendered valuable ser- 
vices for the suppression of plague 
there from 1898 to 1901, 
mainly instrumental in tha^m^lng 


Godavari and Kistna. He was appointed 
as a Presidency Magistrate in Madras 
and after serving for a period 
of five years, he went to England to 
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study for law in the Inns of Court. 
He was a member of the Lincoln’s Inn 
for three years and was called to the 
Bar in 1912* He returned to India the 
same y^r after making an ex tensive 
European tour) and he retired after a 
long and useful service of thirty-two 
years. Fifteen years ago be bad tra 
veiled all over India snd Ceylon. 

Mr. Mobiuddin’s stay in London and 
his Continental tour make a landmark 
in his life career. He not only showed 
himself a great patriot but also a prac« 
tical Reformer. He lived in London 
with his wife and children discarding 
the purdah system and protesting that 
the seclusion of Mahomedan women not 
only made them consumptives and 
victims to lung diseases for want of 
fresh air, but also made men ‘‘ single- 
handed in competition with others in the 
onward march of progress.’* Against 
the purdah sytem he delivered a 
lecture at the Universal Itaces Con- 
gress held in London in 1911, which 
was much appreciated by the audience. 

While at London, he was on the 
Advisory Committee for Indian stu- 
dents, consisting of Lord Ampthill, 
(President) the Right Hon’ble Ameer 
Ali, Sir Theodore Morrison and others. 
He rendered unique servicijs as the 
Secretary to the Board of Mahomedan 
education ; and as a fruit of his labours 
the Government Madrasa-Azam has 
been raised to a very high standard of 
ethciency with spacious and comfort- 
able lodgings. Mr. Mohiuddiii is one 
of the leading Mahomedan s of Madras 
with progressive and enlightened 
ideas. 

Mrs. Mohiuddin, who is a Mahome- 
dan lady, Chaud Begum by name, is a 
very forward, enlightened and educated 
lady, and converses in English. For the 
Ladies’s Educational Conference bejid at 
Bombay in December, 19011, she wrote 
a paper which was much appreciated. 
It was at this Conference that large 
subscriptions were raised for the 
establishment of a separate section at 
the Aligarh College for Mahomedan 
girls. 

Mr. Mohiuddin is now one of the 
leading Barristers of the Madras High 
Court Bar. Much revered both by the 
Mahomedan and other communities of 
the metropolis, he represents that ad» 
vanced section of Indian political 
thought, which has been the fruit of 
modern liberal ideas. 


Mr. V. Rainada8)B.A.,B.LM High 
Court Vakil, Mylapore, Madras, joined 
the District Court Bar at Masulipatam 
soon after taking his B.L. degree in 


1899. He has been a successful vakil 
of the Madras High Court practicing at 
the metropolis since 191 J. 

He was the editor of the Kistna 
Fatrika of Masulipatam during the 
years 1907 and .1908. He was the Pre- 
sident of the Kistna-Guntur District 
Conference held at Nidadavole in 1912 
and of the Divisional Conference held 
at Madanapalli in 1915. He is a 
staunch Nationalist in politics and as 
the President of the Conferences, he 
exhorted the delegates to work for 
education on national lines and pointed 
out how the new scheme of education 
inaugurated by Lord Curzon had raised 
the cost of education so enormously 
as to deny its benefits to the average 
Indian. He also stated it distinctly 
that the elective element should pre- 
dominate in the Legislative Councils, 
the District and Taluk Boards and 
the Municipalities, which should be 
really responsible to the people, but not 
‘"kept in the leading strings of the 
Government.” He laid great stress on 
the importance of the introduction of 
the village Panchayet system, which 
had worked very successfully in ancient 
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India. He said that there should be Dis*- 
trict and Taluk organisations through* 
out the Presidency to impart political 
education to the people, who had 
already been moved by the new 
spirit. 

He is a member ol the 
Standing Committee of the 
Andhra Conference. He is also 
on the Executive Committee of 
the Madras Provincial Congress 
Committee and of the Mabajana 
Sabba. He thus takes an 
active part in the work of the 
leading political bodies of the 
Madras Presidency. 

Dr. Mahomed Azizullab 
Saheby B.A.» M.B.G.M., First 
Assistant Chemical Examiner to 
the Government of Madras,, 
son of the late Mahamed Ab- 
dullah Saheb, a Persian Munsbi^ 
was born at Madras in 1877. 

He received his early educa- 
tion in the Harris High School, 
Madras, from where be matri- 
culated in 1890. He prosecuted 
his College course in the 
Christian College and the Presi- 
dency College, Madras; and from 
the latter institution he took 
his B.A. Degree in 1896. 
Prompted by his keen aptitude 
for the profession he joined the Medical 
College, Madras and took his M.B.C.M, 
Degree in 1901, He was awarded the 
Hobart prize by the Madras University 



Dr« Mahomed Azizullah Saheb, B.A., 
M.B. & C.M. 


on his taking the M.B.C.M. Degree^ 
being the most distinguished Mabo* 
medan student. 

In 1301 he joined the , Govemmeni 



V. Hamadas, B.A., B.L. 
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«et?ioe as aa Assistant Bargeon in the 
General Hospital, Madras, and worked 
there for five years. In 1906, he was 
taken into the Medioal College, Madras, 
«8 the Assistant Professor of Physio- 
logy, which he was for a couple of 
years. Considering his special talents 
And his efficiency in the profession, the 
Government, on the retirement of Dr. 
Nanjunda Bao, gave him the place of 
the First Assistant Chemical Examiner 
in 1908, which he still ably holds. 

Dr. Aziznllah’s special subject is 
Chemistry and he is one of the 
Examiners of the University fur the 
Medical Degree examinations. 

Miss Tara Bai, the Indian Lady 
Sandow of great repute (care of Messrs. 
R. Patel & Co., Madras), was born at 
Ajmere in Uajputana. Unfortunately 
Miss Tara lost both her parents while 
etill very young ; and she was there- 
fore taken to Baroda by her only 
sister. In Baroda it so chanced that 
close to the residence of Miss Tara 
there was a gyinnasium, in which 
one Aminuddin Sabeb was training 
a band of young men in physical 
culture on Indian lines. Miss Tara 
wasa frequent visitor at this institute; 
and in course of time, spurred by the 
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for some years, when, with the char- 
aoteristic modesty of an Indian young 
woman, she gave up the exercises. 

It was after she gave up physical 
culture that she came to know its 
intrinsic worth. She was day by day 
losing the health and strength she had 
acquired with so much trouble and 
perseverance; and in a short time she 
was unable to lift up even half of the 
weight she used to do under her 
excellent tutor. Her friends and re- 
lations, finding a marked change for the 
worse in Miss Tara, advised her to 
resume her physical training and to go 
round the several important places of 
India to show to the world the capabi- 
lities of an Indian woman, even in the 


Ions feats of strength. She is a go*od 
student of which is the 

source of all her strength and powers 
of endurance. 

She is able to lift a very heavy 
weight with her hair and to push a 
fully loaded country cart with her head 
resting on a spearhead ; and it strikes 
one that her strong nerves are little 
susceptible to pain. She bears heavy 
weights on her chest and she is able to 
have a big stone broken while it tests 
on her chest and abdominal muscles. 
She rests her whole body for soiue 
minutes on fine spearheads as was 
done by the great Bheeshmaehaiya of 
Maliabharata fame. 

In almost every one of her lectures 



she lays stress on the importance^ of 


physical (ulucation on Indian lines and particularly 
on the value of Pranaydma. She lias herself 
openly said that she knows no other exercise than 
the common Bandas and Baithaks; l)ut the per- 
^everant young lady is able to do these wonderful 
feats because she does her exercise regularly and 
ystematically. 

Miss Tara’s life should serve as an example to 
average Indian and particularly the Indian 
woman. Th(‘ one mission of her life is to show to 
her Indian brothers and sisters that r(*gular 
physical culture on Shastraic lines is (|uite essen- 



1. Miss Tara Bai. 

2. Miss I'ara pushing; a loaded cart with her head resting; on the spear. 


3. A loaded ca 

ambition to perform the exercises her- 
self, she became a pupil there. Thus 
day after day she continued to do the 
exercises side by side with the brother 
students of the institution. 

Aminuddin Sabeb took an affection' 
Site interest in the progress of bis girl 
pupil and, being well pleased with her 
aspirations, taught her several feats of 
strength. Weight-lifting, stone-break- 
ing and other grand feats, now formed 
part of Miss Tara’s daily physical 
axpreise ; and the practice was continued 


paaaint; over the cheat of Miss Tara. 

field of physical culture, which is 
wrongly supposed to be the monopoly 
of the sterner sex. 

Miss Tara, having regained her 
former strength by resuming her usual 
exercises, gave her first performance in 
Hyderabad (Deccan). In her first 
exhibition of strength she could lift up 
only 80 lbs. of weight, but by regular 
practice she was able to lift 240 lbs. 
within the short period of a month. 
She has ever since been visiting differ- 
ent towns and exhibiting her marvel- 
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tial for the regeneMtion of the land 
because the boys and girls of to-day are 
the fathers and mothers of the ri( 3 xt 
Reneration. May her life he a source 
of emulation and inspiration to every 
youth of the Indian Empire. 

The Late G. Subramania Aiyer, 

of Madras, the father of South Indian 
Journalism, an eminent publicist 
and a sturdy patriot was one of the 
distinguished men whose knowledge, 
talents and activities substantially 
contributed to the development of a 
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steady public life and public opinion 
in the Madras Presidency during the 
last three decades of the nineteenth 
century. He was born in 1855 of u 
middle class family at Tiruvadi in 
Tanjore District, where his father 
Ganapathi Aiyer was practising as a 
pleader in the local District Munsiff*s 
Court. 

Young Hubrarnania Aiyer received 
his early education in the Taluq School 
at Tiruvadi. He lost his father in 
his thirteenth year. Educated under 
difficult circumstances subsequently, 
he matriculated in 1861) and passed 
the E. A. Examination in 1871. 
Though he did not continue his 
collegiate education, he migrated to 
Madras in 1874 and joined the Normal 
School (the present Teachers’s College 
at Saidapet,^ as a stipendiary student. 
In 1875 he became fully qualified as a 
teacher and took up his first appoint- 
numt as such in the Church of 
Scotland Mission College at Madras. 
But it was in 1878 wlujn he transferred 
his services to the Pachaiyappa’.s 
College, that he becamci intimate with 
the late M. Veeraraghavachari who was 
lor a long time his collaborator in the 
Jlindii and who was tlien studying 
for the B.A. Degnn^. Mr. Aiyer had 
also found time, amidst his duties 
as a teacher, to study for and pass 
the B.A. D(igree examination the 
same year. He was chosen as the 
head-master of the Anglo- Vernacular 
High School, the present Hindu High 
School, Triplicane, Madras. Latterly 
he founded the Aryan High School at 
Triplicane, in whicdi he daily took part 
III the teaching work with the great- 
(‘st cheer. 

While yet a schoolmaster, in 1878 
Mr. Subrainunia Aiyer began his jour- 
nalistic career. His young heart was 
burning with patriotic fervour and he 
notic(id the importance of educating, 
organising and representing tiie Indian 
public opinion by means of a com- 
petent journal of its own. He with 
five others, Messrs. M. Vecraragluiva- 
chari and N. Subba Kao in particular, 
(jstablished the Jllndii as a weekly 
journal in September 1S78. It was no 
wonder that under his able direction 
and trenchant exposition of public 
grievances, as in the notorious Chingle- 
pnt scandals and Salem riots, the 
Jlin lu showed a rare courage in obtain- 
ing redresses for them. His lecturing 


tours throughout the Madras Presi* 
dency in 1883 bad further strengthened 
the confidence of the public in his 
advocacy through the Hindu so 
much 80 that the paper acquired a 
distinct status amongst the Indian 
periodicals of the day. With the warm 
support of eminent men of light and 
leading, such as Dr. B. Subramania 
Aiye^r and the late Honourables 
Hangiah Naidu and Sabapathi Mudaliar, 
it was issued in 1884 as a tri-weekly 
newspaper, to meet the growing needs 
of its constituents with a press of its 
own, the National Press at 100, Mount 
Hoad, Madras. 

The model of journalistic writing 
such as Mr, Aiyer had developed was a 
lead to other journalists iu Madras ; 
and it was a peculiar spirit that made 
him prefer journalism to any other 
occupation, and prompted him to 
sustain the nerve throughout his life 
in serving his country. He preser- 
ved a rare balance of mind and evinced 
a rare courage and spirit of freedom, 
though he was a severe critic of the 
men and measures of the time. His 
criticisms were always unsparing ; yet 
he never came down in the estimation 
of the (government or the public. 

As an editor he wielded a facile pen ; 
and his natural intelligence sagacity, 
and his journalistic experience and 
enthusiasm lor the national cause, 
shone as a beacon light in the columns 
of his organ. He founded the Madras 
Mahajana Sabha in 1884 in co-operation 
with the other celebrities of the day, 
ilis debates on the necessity for the 
reform of the Legislative Councils are 
almost historical. The unhappy regime 
of Sir Grant Duff gave him a fresh 
stimulus tor organised political work. 
It was by his eflorls, that the first 
Madras Provincial Conference was held 
in December 1885 under the auspices 
of the Madras Mahajana Sabha. 

It was a fortuitous circumstance, 
rather the merciful dispensation of 
Providence, that about the same month 
the Indian National Congress (owing 
its origin to the disinterested labours 
of that sympathetic Englishman, the 
late A, (). Hume) met for the first 
tune m Bombay. Mr. G. Subramania 
Aiyer than moved, in an exceedingly 
eloquent and effective speech, the 
important resolution demanding the 
long-promised enquiry into the working 
of the Indian Administration with a 
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suggestion that it should be entrusted 
to a Royal Commission, with the 
people of India adequately represent- 
ed therein. His evidence before the 
Public Service Commission in 1886 
is a masterpiece and needs to be writ- 
ten in letters of gold. His brilliant 
mouthpiece, the Hindu reached its 
height of activity in the year 1887, when 
the third Indian National Congress 
held its sittings at Madras achieving a 
popularity which had no bounds. The 
convening of public meetings and Con- 
ferences for purely political purposes, 
the greater attention that Indian affairs 
elicited at the hands of Englishmen 
in England about this time and conse- 
quently the impending necessity for 
distributing current news every day, 
made the veteran journalist and his 
colleague, the late Veeraraghavachari, 
change the Hindu into a daily, in April 
1889. 

During the ten years that he was at 
the helm of the affairs of the Hindu 
his thoughts and feelings were inspired 
and were ever on the side of truth. 
He, as it were, built up the Hindu into 
the national organ that it now is, and 
made for himself the reputation of a 
sober, vigilant and honest critic, with 
the best of men rallying round him 
in his editorial work. It need hard- 
ly be added that even in these, the 
early days, of its popularity there was 
not an Indian or Englishman who did 
not resort to it with an idea or griev- 
ance for ventilation. 

Mr. Aiyer was not merely a journalist 
of eminence devoting himself whole- 
heartedly to the duties of his profession. 
He was an active public man and a 
practical social reformer, who employed 
his talents, energy and influence in the 
propagation of his ideas through 
the newspaper and by his writings, 
speeches and example. Though an 
orthodox Brahmin hailing from a 
family imbued with Hindu Vedic lore, 
he took the bold step of getting his 
widowed daughter remarried. The 
Government legislative interference 
in social and religions matters had 
banded together a number of social 
reformers, of whom the late Subra- 
mania Aiyer was the prominent 
advocate. His trip to England though 
it provoked opposition and comment 
in orthodox circles, was productive of 
results of a far-reaching character to 
the cause of the country. His evidence 
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before the Welby Commission there, 
bad raised him to the pinnacle of his 
eminence and there was not a society 
in England, which did not feel his 
absence from its midst on his return to 
India in July 1897. 

The consternation, which the public 
were thrown into on account of the 
conviction of Mr. Tilak, early after 
Subramania Aiyer’s return to India, and 
the insecurity of freedom of speech and 
writing which the country was labour- 
ing under, owing to the strange inter- 
pretation of the Sedition Law, had 
roused him to a pitch of manly and 
dignified writing in the Hindu. He 
commented freely on the situation ; 
and the articles that emanated from 
him must take rank among the best 
literary productions of about the 
greatest of newspaper editors India 
has ever seen. It was a melancholy 
circumstance, so closely following the 
aggression on personal freedom, that 
owing to purely financial circumstances, 
Subramania Aiyer severed his proprie- 
tary connection with the Hindu and 
with it resigned its editorship as well. 
It was equally unfortunate that Mr. 
Aiyer showed slow signs of failing 
health some time afterwards, though 
his contributions on literary and econo- 
mic questions, of which he was a 
master, found vent in periodicals. 

However Mr. Aiyer was not to he 
entirely missed in the journalistic field ; 
and for the rest of his life) he devoted 
himself to Tamil journalism, which he 
for the first time established in Madras. 
His association with the Swadesa 
Mitran, which he started in JSBi, for 
over quarter of a century made liis 
name a household word amidst the 
Tamil-speaking people, having brought 
him the greatest popularity with the 
masses. From a Weekly he made it 
a Daily in August 1899, owning a 
printing press for the purpose. It is 
impossible to speak, even to-day, too 
highly of the share that the Swadesa 
Mitran has had in the political educa- 
tion of the masses in South India. 
And, being conducted on the lines of 
the best English newspapers in the 
land, it is no wonder it enjoys as wide 
a circulation as any good. English Daily 
of India. 

His other activities in public life are 
equally laudable. As a Municipal 
Commissioner for nearly nine years, he 
interested himself in the sanitary pro- 


blems of the city of Madras. He 
realised that the revival of Indian 
industries was the sole panacea for the 
growing poverty of the Indian people. 
He therefore founded the Indian In- 
dustrial Association at Madras and 
inaugurated the Deepavali Fund for 
the purpose of carrying out the objects 
of the Association. He presided over 
several District Conferences in Southern 
India. His work has been held in high 
esteem by men like Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge and Sir F. Nicholson. The 
Government of India also honoured 
him with an invitation to the Delhi 
Durbar of 1902. 

It was an irony of fate that, during 
the last stage of his brilliant journalistic 
career, he should have fallen a victim 
(in common with other vernacular 
journalists) to the unfortunate prosecu- 
tion that the then Government was 
advised to launch against him, on the 
allegation of his having spoken inci- 
sively of the shortcomings of the 
Government. But wiser counsels 
prevailing, the prosecution was promptly 
withdrawn. Nevertheless that a man 
of his character and antecedents should 
thus be dealt with, by a Government 
which could by no means be inappreci- 
ative of the eminent services rendered 
by him to the cause of good government, 
had shocked the whole country. His phy- 
sical incapacity to cope with the strenu- 
ous labours, which the times demanded 
of him in the interest of the country, 
was responsible for his inactivity in 
public life. He did not survive long the 
indisposition he was ailing from but 
passed away a decade ago, leaving the 
country much the poorer for the loss. 

Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
M.A., M.R.A.S., F.R.H.S., Univer- 
sity Professor of Indian History and 
Archaeology. Madras and an acknow- 
ledged authority on Indian History, hails 
from that fortunate District of the 
Madras Presidency, which can count 
among her children many a South Indian 
worthy. He was born at Sakkottai, a 
village in the Tanjore District, in April 
1871. He received his early educa- 
tion in the pial school of the place for 
two years, during which short ppriod he 
finished his primary course of studies 
and made some unsuccessful attempts 
at learning English. 

In 1884 he went, with one of his 
elder brothers, to Bangalore to begin 
his studies afresh. Within a few years 
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he passed his Middle School examina* 
tion in the First Class from a Hindu 
School, and joined the Matriculation 
class of the St. Joseph’s College, 
Bangalore, from where he was matri- 
culated and pass(>d his First Examina- 
tion in Arts. He graduated from 
the Central College, Bangalore in 1808 
with Physics as his Branch subject* 
The same year he joined the Educa- 
tional Department of the Mysore State. 

It took some time for young 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar to choose the 
special field of studies that he was best 
fitted for. From the study of Physics 
he changed to that of Mathematics and 
finally setth'd down in the field of 
History, lit' took his Master of Arts 
Degree in History in 1899. His high 
ideals of study prompted him to study 
for the Master ol Arts Degree in 
English also, but he had to give up th(' 
attempt on considerations of health. 
After having served in two High 
Schools of th(! Mysore State till 1900, 
he again reverted to the Central College, 
Bangalore, where he. became a Lec- 
turer in History in 1904. In 1910 he 
was made the Assistant to the Inspec- 
tor-General of Education, which he 
continued to be till 191 when he 
once again joined the Central College, 
this timi; as one of the Professors ol 
English. 

His one ambition in life has thence- 
been to carry his torch of research to 
the obscure pagcis of Indian History, 
so that much of the valuable knowledge- 
that ha.s had to remain hidden may be 
reveah'.d to humanity in general and to 
the aspiring students of History in 
particular. He bc'gan his research 
work even while studying for the 
Master’s Degree ; and the enthusiastic 
way in which his dissertation on tin? 
Chola Ascendancy in Southern India 
was received by Dr. E. Hultzch, Prof. 
Kcllct and others gave him every 
encouragement to continue his researcli 
work. Referring to his dissertation, 
I’rof. Kellot wrote : “It is a piece* of 
thoroughly good work sucli as T hopa 
Indian students of History will take 
up more frefjuently in future. It is, T 
think, the best exposition yet of tlie 
period with wliich it; dtails. J hope 
you will do mon; work of the kind.” 
Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s treat- 
ment of the Gholas is still the best 
exposition on the subject. He so{m 
after published his Chola Adininistra- 
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tion and the late Mr. Bomosh Chunder 
Dutt, the eminent bis* 

torian of Bengal, wrote that Mr. 
Aiyangar^s papers on the Cholas were 
'^good and scholarlike/' 

The erudite Tamil scholar that Mr. 
Aiyangar has been, hr. wrote many 
papers on Tamil literature and finally 
published ** the Augustian Age of 
Tamil liiteratuni *’ in and about 

the same time he published his life of 
Ramanuja, the great religious reformer. 

Mr, Krishiiaswami Aiyangar deliver- 
ed his first buiture at Madras in 1001, 
at a; meeting of the South Indian 


Association on tlie Making of 
Mysore,” when Dr. Sir H. Subramania 
Iyer presided. Tin? public of Madras 
highly appreciated his scliolarly lec- 
ture. Ho was appointed an Assistant 
Examiner to the Madras University, 
in which capacity he continued for 
tour yoars. The Syndicate of the 
Madras University nominated him a 
member of the Board of Studies in His- 
tory and Economics, when the new re- 
gulations came into force and he has ever 
since been on the Board. Ho was soon 
after made a member of the Board of 
Examiners in History and Economics. 

He collected most of his contribu- 
tions on South Indian History and 
published them in a book form under 
the title of ‘Ancient India*, which 
has been highly admired by Indian and 
European scholars of repute. Dr. Sir 


S. Subramania Iyer, LL.D., retired 
Chief Justice of the Madras High 
Court and an eminent scholati wrote : 

It is scarcely necessary for me to add 
that your literary work will bring 
credit to your Ahna Mater''* Dr. 
Hultzsch, Dr. G.A. Grierson, Dr. A.P.R. 
Hoernle and several other eminent 
men have expressed equally high 
opinions on the value of his work. 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith, in his intro- 
duction to * Ancient India’ writes: “ It 
w'ould be easy to name many recent 
Indian authors who have made import- 
ant and solid contributions to accurate 


knowledge of the early History of 
India. Among such writers, Mr. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar holds an ho- 
nourable place and if he had leisure 
greater than that which official duties 
permit, he might perhaps produce that 
‘Early History of Southern India’ 
whi(;h is so much wanted and can be 
written only by a scholar familiar with 
the country and one or more of the 
Dravidian vernaculars.” The sub- 
stance of * Ancient India ’ has been 
made use of by several standard writers 
on Indian History, notably by Mr. 
Vincent A. Smith, the famous author 
of the ‘ Early History of India.’ 

Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar has 
been a prolific writer, and as such he is 
prominently connected with the learned 
Associations of Southern India as well 
those of England. He is one of the 
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few fonnding members of the Mythic 
Society, Bangalore, which promotes 
research work in the fields of History, 
Ethnology and Religion. It is mainly 
through bis efforts that the Society 
and its Quarterly Journal have been 
doing such useful work. Most of bis 
writings since 1911 have been pub- 
lished in this Quarterly Journal. He 
was for some time the President of the 
South Indian Association, of which be 
is still an active member. He was 
elected a member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of London, on the motion of the 
late Romesh Chunder Dutt. He was 
also elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society on the motion of 
dislinguished scholars like Professor 
Rhys Davids and H.H. the late Valia, 
koil Thampuran of Travancore. 

In 1914 Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
was appointed Professor of Indian 
History and Archaeology in the Univer- 
sity of Madras; and no better choice 
could have been made for the Chair. 
Now that he can command the neces- 
sary amount of leisure after being 
appointed to this place, Mr. Krisna- 
swamy Aiyangar is turning out valu- 
able research work in the vast field of 
early Indifxn History, for which his 
name will be remembered with grati- 
tude. He is one of the able editors of 
the Oriental Encyclopcodic Publishing 
Company, Cocanada. 

Dr. M. C. Nanjunda Rao, B.A., 
M.B. & C.M., Madras, son of the 
late M. C. Neelakanta Rao, a poor 
servant in the Dewan’s office at 
Mysore, was born in December 1862 in 
the city of Mysore. He had his early 
education in the Wesleyan Mission 
High School, Mysore, from where he 
matriculated in 1880. As the first stu- 
dent in his class every year he had the 
benefit of a free-scholarship from the 
beginning of bis educational career and 
he also received several prizes. In his 
Matriculation and F.A. examinations 
he stood first in the Mysore State and 
his State scholarship was continued till 
he took his B. A. Degree in January 1886. 

Mr. Nanjunda Row had to exert 
himself very hard by undertaking 
private tuitions to school boys in order 
to support his family, as his father’s 
income was too petty to suffice. He 
studied for M.B.& C.M., in the Madras 
Medical College, during which course 
also be bad the benefit of the Mysore 
State scholarship. He was the first<to 
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qpass the (iaal M.B. & G.M. escamina* 
iion in First Class. 

Soon after taking his M.B. & C.M. 
Degree he set up private practice in 
Mylapore, Madras. Two years after 
tie started bis practice, be was offered 


the Assistant Professorship in Hygiene 
in the (xoverninent Medical College, 
Midcas, in which capacity he worked 
for three years. He then accepted 
the post of Assistant Chemical Exa- 
miner to the Madras Government, on 
condition that ho was permitted to con- 
tinue his private practice ; and he held 
the office with credit for about fifteen 
years, when new rules were framed for 
the improvement in the pay and pro- 
spects of the Assistant Chemical Exa- 
miners throughout India. In the new 
scheme there was no scope for private 
practice and Dr. Nanjunda Kao had to 
resign his appointment, his appeal for 
a special exemption having proved vain. 
He has since remained a sole*timed 
private practitioner. 

From his school days Dr. Nanjunda 
Bao had a religious frame of mind. 
From his childhood* be imbibed the 
religious principles of the orthodox 
liindu home. A few years of study 


and training in the Mission School had 
a marked influence on him. Having 
studied the Bible and the anti-Hindu 
spirit of the aggressive Christian mis- 
sionaries, he began to show better sym- 
pathy to the Christian religion than k) 
Hinduism. But in his 
B. A. Class he had to 
study the works of emi- 
nent European philo- 
sophers like Huxley, 
Spencer, Mill and Beu- 
tham ; and naturally lie 
ceased to l(3vc Christ- 
ianity in preference to 
hisown religion. Later 
on he had the good 
fortune to come into 
personal contact with 
the lateSwami Viveka- 
nanda and to study the 
Bhagavad Gita and 
some otlicr valuable 
Hindu scriptures and 
these finally settled his 
religious tendencies ; 
and he has since 
remained an 
ardent devot(?e 
of advanced 
Hinduism, the 
Hinduism of 
the Upani- 
shads and the 
Gita. He ad- 
vocates Hin- 
duism in its 
manifold aspects of \'edanta 
as the truly universal religion 
that can satisfy the religious 
aspirations of people of all 
stages of spiritual evolution. 

He has been a firm believer 
in the benefits of cottage in- 
dustries to the Indian nation ; 
and he has affirmed that the 
extensive establishment of 
the cottage industries is the 
penacea for the several finan- 
cial ills that obtain in an ave- 
rage Indian home. If there is 
to be any chance of remedy 
tor the pitiable pecuniary con- 
dition of the home of low-paid 
clerks and others that have to 
maintain their joint families, 
cottage industries like knitting of socks, 
carpet-making and embroidery, and 
the making of tapes, and lamp wicks, 
should be introduced into their homes, 
lie has not only given his daughters an 
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accomplished education but also made 
them experts in carpet-making, knitting 
of socks, and ties, and embroidery work ; 
and their exhibits have been well ap* 
preciated in the many Mysore Dasara 
Exhibitions and won other medals. 

Dr. Nanjunda llao has been a staunch 
supporter of the Ayurvedic and Unani 
systems of medicine also ; and he uses 
them with great advantage in chronic 
complaints. Having reaped the precious 
fruits of hard-earned education him- 
self he makes it his principle to render 
substantial help to poor students and he 
even liouses and feeds some of them. 

Dr. Nanjunda Kao commands a 
princely prai'ticc* at Madias and his 
professional serviei s ari? extended to the 
landed aristocracy of several Districts 
of the Presidency. He is one of the few 
best medical practitioners of Madras 
that have a rnre professional fame. 

He is a staunch supporter of the cause 
of the Indian National Congress and 
an ardent Home Ruler. 

The late Dr. V. Varadappa 
Naidu, the renowned medical practi- 


tioner of Madras, was born in 1850. He 
was matriculated in his eighteenth year 
and joined the Government Revenue 
Department at Chittore. He soon 
after resigned his appointment, and 
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joined the Military Apothecary class, 
of the Madras Medical College. 

Having completed his coarse of medi- 
cal stadies he was sent to the Burmese 
War, in the active service of which he 
was engaged tor six months. He was 
next posted to the General Hospital, 
Madras. His roaring private practice 
compelled him to resign Government 
service shortly atterwards. He then 
founded the firm of Albutt & Co., 
Chemists and Druggists, Broadway. 
Madras. Dr. Varadappa was in his 
time the leading physician of Madras. 
He mostly retired from his profession 
in 100(3, after the demise of his brother, 
G. Giiruswami Naidu ; and he was 
thereafter staying in the village of 
Coyerabedu near Madras till his demise 
six years later. This popular Doctor 
earned a good fortune and left it as an 
inheritnnee to his only son, liao Sabeb 
O. V(;ukataputhi Naidu. 

Rai Bahadur Dr. T. Janardan 
Singh. I.M.D., Senior Sub-Assis- 
tant Surgeon, J<’ir8t Malaria Dispen- 
sary, Madras, is one of the well- 
known veterans that stood by the 
country’s causi! in times of war. He 
was born in September 1855 at Saugor 
in the (^entral Provinces, his father 
Thakur liamsingh, bi'ing a pgnsioner 
of the Military Department. Brought 
up and educated at Madras, he passed 
the Hospital Assistant e.xaiuination 
from the Madras Medical College in 
1874 and joined the Medical sorvicc as 
a Military Doctor. 

From the beginning of his service 
in 1874 till his retirement in 1899, he 
was attached to different Regiments, 
especially the IBth Madras Infantry, in 
various grades of the Medical Depart- 
menl. His duties took him to many 
places with the Infantry and other 
corps on active service, and he render- 
ed meritorious and unique work in con- 
nection with several wars. He worked 
in the Afghan War of 1897 on Field. 
Service eii route to Belucbistan along 
with General Sir Frederic Roberts, 
in the Burmese War of 1880-1890 in 
operations round Nyingyan and 
Yeraethu and in the battles of Madow- 
bin and Saikbondung. He was of im- 
mense help to Mr. Gladston, the Deputy 
Commissioner, who was wounded in 
the sharp light at Madowbin. For his 
extraordinarily brilliant services in the 
field in 1887, he not only received the 
Medal and Clasps, the insignia of 


honour, but was also given special 
promotion in rank. In 1896, the Go- 
vernment conferred on him the title 
of Bai Bahadur in consideration of his 
unique public services. 

After his retirement from Military 
duty in 1899, he joined Dr. Yaradappa 
of Madras and practised with him for 
several years. But after the death of 
the latter, he has been serving as the 
Medicial Advisor of the Changalvaroya 
Naiker Orphanage and as the officer 
in charge of the First Malaria Dis- 
pensary at Dhobypet, Madras. Grey 
with age and service. Dr. Singh is one 
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of the respected citizens of Madras. 
He lives at Bbadri Lodge, 38, Tholi- 
thola Eomarappa Mudali Street, 
Choolai, Madras. 

Rao Bahadur A. C. Pranatartihara 
Iyer, B.A., I.S.O., retired Inspector 
of Schools, Kungnmbakam, Madras, is 
one of the noted educationists of South- 
ern India ; and he is remembered by 
his countrymen for his independent 
views on educational matters and for 
his untiring work in the noble cause 
for well over three decades. Born in 
1857 and educated in bis native district 
of Tanjore, he took the B. A. degree 
from the Kumbakonam College in 1878, 
having studied under the famous edu- 
cationists, Porter and Gopala Bao. 

He soon after joined the Government 
service and was made the Head-master 
of the Taylor High School, Narsapur, 
which rose to a high state of efficiency 
under his management. In 1890 be 
was taken into the Provincial Edu- 
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cational Service and made an Assistant 
Inspector of Schools, in which capacity 
he was in charge of several division^ ia 
the Presidency and made many nsefnl 
suggestions to the department. 

In 1905 be was made an Inspector of 
Schools and three years later, tbo 
Deputy Director of Public Instruction. 
Daring the period when he held the- 
office, a number of reforms was intro- 
duced in the system of edneation 
prevalent in the land ; and bis excellent 
services were recognized by the Go- 
vernment, which conferred on him tho 
title of Bao Bahadur and decorated 
him with the Imperial Service Order. 

The scheme of lectures which be 
was instrumental in organising for the 
benefit of the Elementary School tea- 
chers of Madras (on the lines of Uni- 
versity Extension lectures in England) 
has been productive of excellent 
results ; and the public are not a little 
indebted to him for it. His staunch 
advocacy of the rights of Indians 
in the Educational service, before the 
Boyal Commission on Public Services, 
in India, is a proof of his characteristic 
independence. He retired from Go- 
vernment service in 191 5. 

The Theosophical Society. 

One of the institutions most cosmo- 
politan in its aims and objects, having 
Universal Brotherhood of the human 
race as its first ideal, is the Tbeosophi- 
cal Society. This Society has its bead- 
quarters at Adyar, a small beautiful 
village bordering on the city of Madras 
and located on the banks of the river 
Adyar. It was founded by Colonel 
Henry Steele Olcott and Helena 
Petrovna Blavatsky at New York in the 
United States of America on the 17tb 
November 1875. Colonel Olcott was 
a military officer who did noble work 
in the Civil wars and won the appreci- 
ation of the Government for his valour, 
honesty and powers of organisation. 
Madame Blavatsky was a Bussian 
woman of high parentage with remark- 
able psychic and occult powers. 

The founders of the Society came to 
India and established their first bead- 
quarters at Bombay in 1879. Within 
the next three years the Theosophical 
Society had over 50 Lodges in -the 
Indian Empire, which speaks volumes 
of the capacity and perseverance of its 
two famous founders. In 1882 the two 
founders purchased a small estate q| 
less than 30 acres at Adyar and finally 
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settled the hesd-qasrters of tfaeir 
Society there. Colonel Olcott was the 
President of the Society from its birth 
till his demise in Febrnary 1907 at 
Adyar, the head-qaartersof the Society. 
The Society was incorporated on April 
8, 1905, three decades after it had been 
fonnded. As stated in the Memoran- 
dnm of the Society its three objects 
are: (l)to form a nuclens of the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood of humanity with- 
out distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
or colour, (2) to encourage the study of 
Comparative Religion, Science and 
Philosophy and (3) to investigate the 


for the Society she loved beyond every- 
thing else. 

Colonel Olcott very considerably 
expanded the work of the Theosophical 
Society in several directions and he 
improved beyond recognition, the little 
estate of Adyar, the head-quarters of 
the Society. By the time of his demise 
in 1907, the Society owned 300 acres 
and many beautiful buildings and 
offices at Adyar. 

The Society counts amongst its 
members men and women of several 
nationalities, none of whom has to 
leave his or her religion to join this 


The educational, religions and political 
activities of the members of the 
Theosophical Society are indeed praise- 
worthy. The Society maintains a 
number of educational institutions at 
Madras and in tho mofussil where 
young men and women receive e.\cel- 
lent training. The Theosophical 
Society now counts over twenty-five 
thousand active members as its sincere 
followers. 

The Theosophical Society may justly 
be proud of its library, which is one of 
the best in the Indian Empire, if not 
in the whole world. Founded in 1886 
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unexplored laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 

Several allegations were made 
against Madame Blavatsky such as 
fraud and charlatanism ; and as almost 
the pioneer in the field of Psychic and 
Occult research, she suffered the odium. 
But the judges that inquired into the 
allegations acquitted her of all criminal 
intention. The Occult Science has 
now so far advanced that several of 
her statements are acknowledged as 
possible and practicable in the field of 
Psychic Research. Madame Blavatsky 
brefithed her last at London in 1891 
after sixteen years of strenuous work 


cosmopolitan institution. They all 
meet on a plane of perfect equality 
and work for the common good of 
humanity. 

By the nomination of Colonel Olcott 
and the majority vote of the members, 
Mrs. Annie Besant became the Life- 
President of the Society in 1907 ; and 
during these 13 years she has rendered 
mrrvellous services to the Bocioty and 
improved it in various ways. The 
colony of Adyar now commands its own 
electric installation, stores, laundries, 
bakeries and dairies. Mrs. Besant 
has taken pains to bring a considerable 
area of the colony under cultivation. 
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the library has been very considerably 
improved during the three and alhalf 
decades of its existence. It contains 
large numbers of very valuable Hindu 
manuscripts written on paper and palm 
leaves and a rare collection of Buddhist 
works particularly from China and 
Japan. The Chinese lOncycIopadia 
containing one thousand and six hun- 
dred volumes bears prominent mention. 

The Theosophical Society has been 
publishing scholarly and classical 
works in Sanskrit and English. The 
several magazines of the Society are 
turning out laudable work and the 
New India and Commonweal are the 
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most popular among them, command- 
ing readers throughout the Indian 
Krapire. The Theosophist, The 
Adyar Bulletin and the Magazine of 
the Order of the Star of the Hast are 
some of their other magazines. The 
New India is one of the leading poli- 
tical dailies of Southern India. 

The Theosopliical Society has given 
a considerable number of its men and 
women for public s(irvices in the poli- 
tical, social arid religious fields. It 
need hardly be added that Mrs. Besant, 
the Pr(‘sident of rdie Society, is a lady of 
rernarkal>l(‘ talents and genius. She 
fonnd(‘d tlie Ail-India Home Kuic* 
fii^ague and later on the >iational 
Home Uule Lyaguc*. Messrs. B. P. 
Wadia and (i. S. Arundale have been 
bi!r truste.d lieutenants in her varied 
acddvities, in India. Messrs. Wadia 
and Arundale deserv(5 to b(* parlicalar- 
ly remembered for their noble work in 
the cause t^f Indian Labour. Mr. 
Wadia has repreKont(jd the cause of 
Indian Labour ably in [England and in 
America. Mr. Arundale is tin* Presi- 
dent and active worktu’ of more Labour 
ITnions than on(i in the city of Madras. 
The Theosopliical Society is thus 
rendering a y(*oman’s .'^ervict^ to India 
under th(‘ ai)le lead of its worthy 
Prt*sideiii. 

The late Mir Nur-ud-din Khan 
Bahadur Shlija Jang was born of 
military parents in the middle of the 
<‘ighfceenth century, when his father Mir 
Mahomed Syed, entered the service of 
the Honourable East India Company 
as an officer of llic J2th Battalion. 
During his infancy, he lived at Tanjore 
with the rest of his family, when the 
12th Battalion and some sepoys of 
difforenlcorps were stationed at Nagore 
under his fatlu^r. 

Subsequently the late Mir Nur-ud- 
diu arrived at Madras when the Bat- 
talion was sent there, after repulsing 
Hyder Ali’s forces at Nagore, and 
clearing out the French ileet, which 
had come to succour Hyder on the sea. 
About the time of Hyder’s death, after 
his thorough defeat at Porto-Novo, he 
entered service in the 2nd Battalion 
and was subsequently taken in the 
2 Uh Ihittalion, as the result of intimacy 
between his father and Captain Wyger 
of that regiment. 

In the Mutiny, during the time of 
Nawab Oom-Dut-Ul-Omrah, one corps 
of a Europaau regiment and one corps 


of the 24th Battalion were sent to 
Triplicane for the protection of the 
Nawab, and he helped in restoring 
order and suppressing the disturbances 
created by the sepoys of the Nawab. 

During the memorable siege of Pon- 
dicherry the 24th Battalion had a 
gallant fight with the French ; and, in 
spite of reverses, made them surrender 
to General Bradford, who had the 
command of the army, which was made 
to retire to their respective garrisons, 
after the event. It was unfortunate 
that Nur-ud-din was wounded by a 
sliell in his leg daring that siege. 

After the siege of Pondicherry, the 
2fth Jhittalion, to which Mir Nur- 
ud-din was attached, was doing duty at 
Tanjore, and himself ordered to work 



The late Mir Ansaruddin Khan 
Bahadur. 


under Colonel Maxwell. Subsequently 
lie was under General Baird, when 
his Battalion was ordered to start for 
the garrison at the Fort of Athur 
Anunjeery. During this time he was 
given promotion in his rank and was 
deputed to prevent disturbances 
among the Cullars who were a very 
troublesome people. In that severe 
engagement, necessitating the stay of 
the Battalion for six months, be was 
again wounded with an arrow. In the 
war of Keelnad and Mailuad near 
Madura, ho was chiefly instrumental in 
routing the Cullars from their strong- 
holds and bringing the majority of 
them along with their sheep as spoils 
of war. 

In the war with PoUiagar Volkond- 
appah Naick near Dmdigul (who was 
a terror to other Polliagars in peace 
with the Company, and who nqver 
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paid tribute to them) be was hurt by a 
sling-stone in his chest* But with 
bis marked military strategy and ma- 
noeuvre he captured many of the 
enemy^s people and took them as 
prisoners to be dealt with by his 
superior oflScers. The authorities were 
quite pleased with bis attitude and 
presented him with a horse, a pair of 
pistols and a testimonial for his bravery* 

Tippu Sultan was next fought 
against both at Seringapatam and 
Karur, where the forts surrendered 
without any resistance. Tippu was 
killed. Wiser counsels prevailed and 
Tippu’s sons made peace with the 
Company. Immediately thereafter the 
regiment left for Bangalore. But on 
the 1st January 1800, he was transfer- 
red to the 1st Pi.egiment which was 
then raised at Trichinopoly. 

Subsequently there were successive 
skirmishes with the Polliagars ofPolur, 
Bungarpoliem and Chenderkondah, who 
interfered with the Company’s interests 
and influence. Mir Nur-ud-din took a 
prominent part in ousting the opponents 
of their possessions, and thus rose in 
the estimation of successive Captains 
and Commanders whom he had the 
good lot to serve. The regiment was 
later on shifted to Secunderabad, Shola- 
pur and other places to route the 
aggressive attacks of petty Chiefs ; and 
after an engagement for six months, it 
was stationed at Secunderabad. 

His next scene of labours was at 
Jalnah, where General Doucton was the 
Commander of the Company's regiment. 
Another detachment of the army was 
working under Col. Walker, and by 
the combined operations of the two 
armies, the Pindarees were chased and 
'routed after a hard fight. 

He later on joined in an attack 
which his Battalion directed against 
the Polliagar of Maniam, near liaja- 
mundry, under Major Bower and had 
to return to Samalkot owing to the 
prevalauce of jungle fever in the army. 
Immediately after his return to Jalnah 
with his regiment, he received an order 
from Madras appointing him as Aide- 
de-camp to General Hyslop and accord- 
ingly joined his army. He visited the 
Holkar's Dominions, Mysore and 
other places in the military operations. 
His services were immensely useful in 
quelling a disturbance in the army ; and 
the Government of the Company were 
very much pleased with the tactful 
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manner in which he dealt with the 
malcontents and brought them round 
to a sense of duty. 

His service in the rank and capacity 
of native Aideode>Camp under nearly a 
dozen Commanders-in-Cbief, from the 
commencement of the campaign in 
1817, for a period of more than 20 
years, bore ample testimony to his 
character and his faithful and loyal 
conduct towards the British Baj. His 
bravery, zeal and intelligence were 
evinced in a remarkable manner, and 
he was patronised by the Grovernmont 
daring the rest of his days. 

Mr. Mir Mozheruddin Sahib Baha- 
dur, B.A., Superintendent of Post 
Offices, Chingleput Division is a son of 
the late Mir Ansaruddin Sahib 
Bahadur, vv ho wa» Senior Presidency 
Magistrate and a Fellow of the Madras 



Mir Muzheruddin Sahib, B.A. 


University and in whose memory has 
been constructed the beautiful fountain 
that is an ornament to Mount lioad, 
Madras, even to-day. He comes of a 
family of Jaghirdars, which has a 
valuable record of services under the 
British Government. His grandfather, 
the late Syed Nooruddin Khan Bahadur, 
Shujah Jung, held high offices in the 
military ; and Mr. Muzheruddin has 
brought out a Journal of the valuable 
services of his grandfather, of which 
any Indian can justly be proud. 

He was a student of the Christian 
College, from where he graduated in 
1893. Mr. Muzheruddin devoted him- 
self to public work soon after he took 
his Degree. He was a Commissioner 
of the Madras Municipal Corporation 
for eight years ; and in this capacity he 
worked hard for the drainage and 


water-works. During the ten years 
of bis public life he took an active 
part in several leading associations of 
Madras. He was a member of the 
Standing Committee of the Madras 
Corporation for about eight years and 
be subsequently became a Trustee of 
the Victoria Public Hall. He is also 
a member of the Society of Arts, 
London. 

In 1903 he joined Government 

service as a Superintendent of Post 
Ofldces ; and during the first year of his 
service he worked at Palamcottah and 
Guntur. From 1904 to 1911 he was 

the Superintendent of Post Offices in 
Hyderabad (Deccau). His 
services in the Postal De- 
partment have won the 

appreciation of his superiors 
iu service and the public 
alike. He was responsible 
for ail the excellent Postal 
arrangements during the 
visits of H.Ii.H. the Prince 
of Wales and H. E. the 
Viceroy to Hyderabad. In 
1911 he was transferred to 
Bajahrnundry as the Su- 
perintendent of the Goda- 
vari Division and iu 1914 to 
the Chingleput Division. 

He won the reputation of 
an honest and popular 
officer. Two years later he 
became the first Personal 
Assistant to the Postmaster- 
General of Madras. 

On the retirement of 
Mr. Kqox Homan, the Post- 
master-General of Hydera- 
bad, H. E. B, the Nizam 
appointed him as the Post- 
master-General of the Stale 
in September 1919* Before 
sending him over to his new office, the 
British Government made him a 
Deputy Postmaster-General of the 
Madras Presidency from September 
1919. He is the first Indian appoint- 
ed as the Postmaster-General of the 
Hyderabad State. 

Rao Bahadur Vemur Alwar 
Chetty, B.Am Wexford House, 
Kilpauk, Madras, son of Mr. V. Ven- 
katakrisbna Chetty, a merchant was 
born at Madras in 1866. He studied 
in the Pachaiappa’s College, Madras, 
till he passed his First examination in 
Arts. He prosecuted his B.A. studies 
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in the Presidency College and took his 
Degree in 1886. 

Soon after taking the Degree he 
worked in the Hindu High School at 
Vellore as its Head-master for six 
months and then joined the Forest 
Department of the Madras Govern- 
ment. He was sent up to Dehra-Dun 
for undergoing his course in Forestry, 
which he passed with honours in 1889. 
He was then forthwith appointed the 
District Forest Officer of the Kishna 
District, in which capacity he worked 
for four years. He seived in several Dis- 
tricts as a District Forest Officer under 
the Madras Government till 3899, when 


his services were lent to the Cochin 
State as the Conservator of Forests. 
He was the head of the Cochin Forest 
Department for about eight and a half 
years, during which period he put 
through the scheme of the Cochin 
Forest Tramway (stretching over 53 
miles in length). On account of his 
working out the scheme successfully, 
the abundant resources of the once 
unworkable interior have been opened 
to the best advantage of the State. The 
title of Kao Bahadur was conferred 
upon him in 1907. 

Keverting to the British service, he 
worked as the District Forest Officer of 



Rao BahatJur V. Alwar Chctil, B.A. 
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Bellary and South Arcot and retired 
in October 1915, after a memorable 
service of twenty-nine years. He is 
one of those few Indians who by 
their individual merit and unique 
aa ministrati ve capacity have occupied 
the highest posts in Government 
service, that are usually reserved for 
Englishmen* 

The Indian Architecture 

The Indian Architecture of Madrasis 
one of the most usc3fal journals publi- 
shed in India. The subject of Indian 
Architecture is one of paramount in- 
terest to the civilized humanity. 
Several huge and exquisite pieces of 
Indian Architecture, such as some 
Indian temples, have been the objects 
of wonder and admiration for the en- 
lightened PiUropean tourists. A few 
of them Imve rightly acknowledged 
that full justice to the subject can be 
done only by Indian scholars with good 
scholarship in Sanskrit. 

Th (5 journal is edited by Mr. M. A. 
Ananthalwar, B. A., A.C.E., 
a retired Piiigiueer of the Mysore Public 
Works Department and Mr. A. Rea, 
F.S.A. (Scotland), retired Superin- 
tendent of Archill jlogy, Madras. Mr. 
Ananthalw.uhas a thorough knowledge 
of engineering and is a good Sanskrit 
scholar; and Mr. Kca is a, trained 
architect of Scotland, who was for over 
a score of years in charge of the 
Archieological Survey of Southern 
India. The journal is being edited from 
the Indian point of view ; and it satisfies 
a long-felt want in the propogation 
of a most useful subject. 

The dournal is divided into three 
Books and more than half the scries 
has been published. The first Book 
contains an able exposition of most of 
the Silpaic works, with appropriate 
diagrammatic illustrations of the prin- 
ciples of town-planning and architec- 
ture. In this Book several instructive 
maps, showing the world and ancient 
India in particular, have been specially 
drawn thus disproving the statement 
of the authors of ‘Indian Antiquaries,’ 
that no reliable history or geography of 
India existed in ancient times. 

Book II is devoted to the description 
of various Hindu temples, which are 
resorted to by European tourists; and 
it is enricliod with excellent half-tone 
illustrations. In the first two Books 
the-whol(' v)f Southern India has been 
covered. 


The Editors intend to give valuable 
information relating to architecture in 
the other parts of India in tbe remain- 
ing numbers of the journal. Book HI 
contains several typical designs for 
various classes of buildings; and in 
this Book means and ways of bringing 
about a Benaissance of the 
Indian Architecture are sug- 
gested, combining in it the 
best elements of both the 
Western and Eastern styles. 

Important hygienic matters, 
such as light, sanitation, 
ventilation and water-supply 
are also dealt with elabora- 
tely and instructively. In- 
formation is also given about 
town-planning and house- 
building on sanitary lines, 
which will be useful for all 
Corporations, Municipalities 
and Unions. 

Mr. Ananthalwar may be 
consulted for sound profes- 
sional advice on all matters 
of engineering miscellany, 
and he furnishes neat and 
shastraic architectural de- 
signs, plans and estimates. 

He undertakes valuation of 
proporliii.s and advises on 
irrigation questions large 
and small. He executes 
Court and Export Commis- 
sion business, including 
arbitration, etc. The Journal ispatro- 
nised by Governments and Maharajahs, 
and by eminent statesmen and expe- 
rienced Engineers. The publishers of 
the Journal are Messrs. A. V. T. Iyer 
and Sons, and it is priced at E.s. 63 
for the whole set. Mr. Ananthalwar 
was recently invited by His Highness 
Captain Baja Harendra Shah Bahadur, 
the young and energetic ruler of Tehri- 
Gharwal State, (near Hardwar) for 
professional advice and inspection 
regarding the formation of a new town 
on one of the Himalayan Hill ranges 
of the State. 

Mr. M. K. Rajagopala Ghariar, 

a noted certified and quali- 
fied Public Accountant and Auditor 
of Southern India, is a young man of 
good family, having high commercial 
credentials, and is the first practising 
professional auditor with a permanent 
certificate. He has been the auditor for 
the Government and public concerns 
for the last fourteen years. His 
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capabilities in bis field are of a high, 
order^ and are on a par with those o( 
eminent men on the European con- 
tinent. His incessant engagements- 
to audit tbe accounts of numerous. 
Government Departments, MunicK 
palities, Port Funds, Endowed and. 


M. K. Rajagopala Chariar, F.C.L 

Charitable InstitutioDS, Devastanams, 
Co-operative Societies, Special Funds, 
Proprietory Estates and Provident 
Funds of Local Boards, in this Presi- 
dency and tbe Native States, speak 
volumes of the remarkable efficiency of 
his work. It is no exaggeration to state 
that during his brief tenure as such, he 
has dealt with the accounts'of over 800 
institutions, for some of which be is the 
standing auditor. 

His keen interest in Commercial 
education coupled with his organising 
talents contributed largely to the 
starting of tbe National College of 
Commerce, Madras, and he held the 
responsible place of Secretary to its 
Board of Management for some time. 
He is a Fellow of the National Univer- 
sity, Madras. Ho was the Chief Agent 
of the Empire of India Insurance Co., 
for the Madras Presidency from 1917 to 
1920 ; but be resigned his Chief Agency 
early in 1920, owing to the pressure of 
bis professional work. 
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Mn Dodda Raghavendra Rao> 
B«Am BXm Triplicane, Madras, is 
a son of the late D. Bbima Bao, a 
leading Vakil of the Bellary Bar, born 
in 1859. Having graduated in Arts and 
Law be was enrolled as a Vakil of tbe 
Madras High Court in 1B83 and 
practised as such for five years. He 
then entered Government service as a 
District Munsiff and rose to the rank 
of a First Grade Subordinate Judge 
before his retirement. 

In 1912 he was presented to H. I. M . 
the Eing-Emperor at the Imperial 
Levy held at Calcutta. He is a Direc- 
tor of the MyJapore Permanent Fund 
and an Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate. 

Mr. N. Guruswamiy F.A.A., 

Associated Accountant, Madras, (Post 


of Madras. Though as a Government 
servant, be was disabled from taking 
part in the Indian National Congress, 
he attended every session of the Con- 
gress and used to take a keen interest 
in its proceedings. Dr. S. Subrah- 
mania Iyer, LL.D., and the late 
Hon’ble P« Anandacharlu wore his 
close friends and all of them belonged 
to the same school ol thought. He 
is remembered as a strict and honest 
Judge. 

Mr. Gurus wami is a specialist in 
Accountancy and has already obtained 
many a valuable testimonial for his 
professional work, and it may be said 
that he proves himself to be a worthy 
son of a noble father, lie commands 
a good practice in his profession in 
which he is rising. 


of Vellore, and within a period of five 
years, bis intelligence and earnest bard 
work procured him a promotion as 
the acting District Registrar of North 
Arcot. In August 1880, be was confirm- 
ed in the post of a Distiict Registrar, 
and was posted to the Kurnool District, 
where he worked till November 1884, 
when he was posted as the District 
Registrar of the more important 
District of Godavari. Here he served 
tillJanuary 1887, when he was taken 
as the Manager of the Inspector- 
Gencral’s oliice at Madras on Rs. 200/- 
per mensem. In that capacity, he was 
in the Madras oftice, owing to the block 
in promotion in the Rogistrars’s salaries 
for a pretty long period. Then he was 
appointed to the post of Personal 
Assistant to the Inspector-General on 




N. Guruswami, F.A.A. 


N, R. Narasimmiah, B.A., B.L, 


Rao Sahib C. Mariappa Mudaliar, B.A, 


Box 229), is the son of the late 
N. R. Narasimmiah, B. A., B. L., 
who died in 1907, as a District 
Munsiff of the Provincial Judical 
Service. 

The late Narasimmiah was a native 
of Mayavaram in the Tanjore Dis- 
trict, and was one of the brilliant 
students of the famous educationists, 
Dr. Porter and T. Gopal Rao. He took 
his B.A. Degree of the Madras 
University in Mathematics at the 
young age of seventeen. Mr. Nara- 
simraiah was one of the first batch of 
students who graduated in the Madras 
University in 1872. Till the year 1880 
he was practising at Madras as a Vakil, 
associating at the same time with the 
late lamented G. Subrahmania Iyer in 
the starting and conducting of the 

pindu,** the leading Daily newspaper 


Rao Sahib Cooum Mariappa 
Mudaliar, B.A., Retired District Re- 
gistrar and Honorary Presidency Ma- 
gistrate, Vepery, Madras, is the second 
of the five sons of the late Mr. 
Pachaiyappa Mudaliar, a respectable 
mirasidar and landlord of Kilacheri 
iu Ghingleput District. He was born 
on October 20, 1850, at Wandewash in 
the North Arcot District, and educated 
in the Pachaiyappa’s High School. 
In 1870, he passed the Matriculation 
examination of the Madras University 
in the First Class, and was awarded a 
scholarship of Rs. 8/- per mensem by 
the Trustees of Paebaiyappa’s Chari- 
ties, which was continued till he took 
his Bachelor of Arts Degree in 1875 
from the Presidency College. 

In October 1875, he joined the Regis- 
tration Department, as Sub-Registrar 
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a pay of Rs.800/- per month, on the 
creation of that appointment in 1899, 
when the Registrar’s grades were re- 
organised. In 1905 he was sent out 
on Rs. 400/- as the District Registrar 
of South Arcot, where he was soon 
made a first Grade Registrar on Rs. 
500/- per mensem in 190G. His work 
was much appreciated and he was 
granted three years’s extension of 
service by the Government. He retired 
in October 1908, aftei* a hard and 
faithful service of thirty-three years^ 
on a monthly pension of Rh. 2J2/-. 

The Government had unbounded 
confidence in his abilities as a Registra- 
tion Officer, and was aked in 1B87 
by the then Inspector-General Mr. 
Geo. Hamnett, C.T.E., to prepare the 
first “ Madras Registration Manual ”, 
which he did to bis satisfaction. Again 
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ia 1896, he was placed on Special 
Duty for six months, when the said 
manual had to be materially revised. 
The title of liao Sahib was confer- 
red in January 1907, as a mark of 
personal respect and in recognition of 
his long and faithful services in the 
Department 

After retirement, he settled at 
Madras in his premises, ‘'Sambandha 
Vilas,” and has been devoting the 
evening of his life to public work. As 
a Director of the liginore Ueuefit 
Society, Ldo Third Branch, since 1909, 
as an Honorary Presidency Magistrate 
since 1911, as a Director of the Madras 
City Co-operative Bank, Ld., since 1912, 
and as a Director of the Thondaimanda- 
1am Tuluva Vcdlalar’s High School, in 
Georgetown, Madras, for aoiins years 
before he was posted to South Arcot as 
District Uegistrar, he did meritorious 
servi(;us to his countrymen, who hold 
him in Iiigli esteem. 

Mr. S. Raghavachary, B. A., and 
B.E., Superintendent of the Indian 
Aluminium C'ompany, Triplicane, 
Madras, a native of Kumhakonam, 
graduated in arts from the Government 
College, Kumbakonam and in engineer- 
ing from the Cullege of Engineering, 
Madras* 

He joined service as the JSuperin* 
tendent of th(; Aluminium Department 
of the School of Arts, Madras, when 
M r. A. Chait(;rton was the Superintend- 
ent of tht' institution. Twelve years 
ago the Aluminium Department was 
abolished in the School of Arts, and it 
was handed over to the Indian 
Aluminium Compa'ny. Mr. Baghava- 
chary was then ontertaintuJ as the 
Superintendent and he has been 
managing the concern with great ability. 

He was appointed an Honorary 
Magistrate in 191b. He is a good 
scholar in Telugii. He is a member of 
the Sugiina Vilasa Sabha and the 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras and the 
founder of the Deenaposhaka Samajuin. 

Rao Saheb N. Rajagopala Iyen- 
gar, Hon. Assistant Engi- 

neer, Madras, son of Narasimhaiengar 
a landlord of Valathur. in Tanjore 
District was born in 1858, Educated 
at ’Panjore and in the Government 
Arts College, Kumbakonam, he passed 
his 1^'irst examination from the 
Kumbakonam Government College in 
1875, After completing his B.A., 
course he joined the Engineering 


College, Madras in 1878 and was 
admitted to the B.C.E.i degree in 
1880. 

Id 1881 he was entertained in the 
Government service as a Supervisor at 
Tanjore. After a service of eight years 
he was transferred to the Kistna 
District, where he worked for eight 
years in connection with the Irrigation 
Project Works. He was for ten years 
the Special River Conservancy Officer 
of the Coleroon. 

In recognition of the meritorious 
services rendered by Mr. Rajagopala 
Iyengar in the Kistna and the Tanjore 
Districts the Government conferred on 
him the title of Rao Saheb on the Ist 
January 19M. lie was transferred to 
Madras the same year and he has since 
been an Hon, Assistant Engineer in 
the Department of Public Works. 

Mr. Rajagopala Iyengar has six 
sons who contribute to his happiness 
in this, the retiring stage of his life. 
His eldest son, Mr. Narasimha Iyengar, 
B.A., and B.K., is the Executive 
Engineer at Bezwada. Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, B.A. and B.L., his second 
son is a rising Vakil of the Madras 
High Court and Mr. Krishnaswami 
Iyengar, the next son is prosecuting 
his B.E., course of studies in the 
Engineering College, Madras. His 
last three sons are at school. 

Mr. J. M. Velu Pillai, Ve?i)ery, 
Madras, who retired from Government 
service in J89‘^ as the First Assistant 



J. M. Velu Filial. 


of the Teacher’s College, Saidapet, 
served the Educational Department of 
the Madras Government with credit 
for no less than thirty-four years. 
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He is a son* of the late Cbintamani 
Pillai, a schoolmaster of Jaffna. Educa- 
ted at Jaffna and Madras and matricul- 
ated in first class from the Madras 
Normal School, in 1859| he passed the 
* Grade examination which has been 
recognized by the Government as 
equivalent to the B.A., Degree examin- 
ation 

The same year, at the age of twenty- 
four, he started life as a Deputy Ins- 
pector of Schools on a salary of Bs. 90« 
For the next eight years he was the 
Head-master of the Cheyur (Coimbatore 
District) and Vellore Normal Schools; 
and in 1868 he was posted to the 
Teachers’ College, Saidapet, as an assis- 
tant training master. In 1887 he was 
raised to the rank of the First Assistant 
in the Teacher’s College on a salary of 
Rs. 300—400, in which capacity he 
worked with remarkable ability till 
the time of his retirement. 

He is extremely fortunate in his 
SODS, who are all occupying important 
positions in life. His eldest son Mr. 
V. Desikamani Pillai, B.C.E., is a 
Special Engineer at Hyderabad 
(Deccan), his second son, Mr. V. 
Masilamani Pillai, B.A., B.L., is the 
Official Referee to the Madras High 
Court and his third son, Mr. B. 
Muthuvelu Pillai, L.M.S., is a private 
medical practitioner at Madras. 

The late Sir V. Bhashyam 
Aiyengar, Kt. C.I.E., of Madras, who, 
by liis genius and unremitting appli- 
cation to his work, rose to the very 
pinnacle of the legal profession and 
the Bench in India, serves as a beacon 
light to all the succeeding generations 
of Indian lawyers. His valuable 
judgments from the Bench of the 
Madras High Court are living 
monuments of his legal acumen and 
research. 

Sir Bhashyam, whose likeness 
appears here, was the second son of 
the late V. Varadachari. the Huzur 
Sheristadar of Chinglepet, his native 
District. He was born at Madras on 
the 10th April, 1843 in the bouse of 
his maternal uncle Mr. V. Srinivasa 
Aiyengar, an important member of the 
Vembaukam community of Vaishna- 
vite Brahmins, which claims among its 
members illustrious lawyers, distin- 
guished judges and eminent Govern- 
ment servants. 

He received bis early education in the 
Paebaiyappa’s High School, Madras, 




which is to-day the premier National 
College of Soatbern India. Even in 
his early school career he caltivated 
the excellent habit of assiiduous atten- 
tiocf to his studies, the foundation for 
all his greatness. He was regularly 
doiog physical exercise on Indian 
lines. He took a lively interest in 
sports ; and swimming was bis favourite 
pastime. He prosecuted his further 
studies in the Presidency College, 


Madras, from where he graduated in 
Arts in 18G4. 

Ho soon after started life in the 
Government service at Coimbatore on a 
humble salary of Rs. (50/- per mensem. 
He next became the Sub-Registrar of 
Kumbakonam. Then he rose to the 
position of the District Registrar of 
Assurances at Tanjore on a monthly 
salary of Rs. 500/- ; and while serving 
in this capacity be privately studied 
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for law and came out first in the 
First Class in the B*L.» examination 
of 18G9. 

He then became an apprentice-at- 
law under Mr. P. O’Sullivan, the 
Advocate-General to the Government 
of Madras. Mr. O’Sullivan was a 
loving master to Sir Bhashyam and 
gave him valuable training in the legal 
profession, which induced Sir Bashyam 
to work under him for four years 


after his enrolment in 1872. Mr. 
O’Sullivan appreciated his work so 
much that, when he retired as the 
Advocate-General of Madras, he 
presented his illustrious pupil with the 
whole of his valuable library, his cash 
box and his carriage and horse. 

After he set up his independent 
legal practice, his unsparing attention 
to the study of law, his clearness of 
intellect and his valuable training at 
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the hands of Mr. O’Sullivan, soon 
paved the way for his attaining the 
highest place in the Madras Bar. 
The landed aristocracy of Southern 
India soon realised that their cause was 
safe in the advocacy of Sir Bhashyam ; 
and in course of time there was 
hardly a piece of Zamindari litigation 
in Southern India that was not mould- 
ed into a proper shape by his master- 
genius. 

He was made a Fellow of the Madras 
University in 1880, which he continued 
to be for twenty-seven years. In 1007 
he resigned bis Fellowship and was 
made an Honorary Fellow. His 
valuable Betvices to the University w’ere 
all through marked by his characteristic 
genius and ability. 

He was nominated a member of 
the Madras Legislative Council in 
1888 for the lirst time ; and hecontiniu d 
as such till 1000. In this capacily 
he rendered meritorious services to (ho 
country; and his capacities as a jutis-i 
and liis practical knowledge of Jaw 
were brought to bear on the 33i)ls ( f 
the L(‘gislative Council. His extra- 
01 dinary capacity soon after began to 
be ree.ognixc'd and titles and honouiH 
\v( re showc'U d on him. He was tlie 
first Indian gentleman that dlicdaUd 
as th(^ Advocate-G(neral and tlie first 
Indian on whom the dignity (>[ 
Knigliihood was conferred. In 1902 
the Government prcs(‘nted liini v/iih a 
Jaghir yi*dding an annual revinue 
of Its. 5j000/~ in recognition cd' his ex- 
cellent services to tlie local Governme rit 
for about a rjuaiR r of a cc ntuiy. 

He was made a Judge of tlie ]\Irif]ras 
High Court in 1901 ; and his iliougJitful 
judgments are lasting monuiuents of 
his mighty genius and thoroiigli grasp 
of law. As ti Judge, he exliil)jtf d a 
singular independence and boldness. 
He retired from the Bench in 1901 
and reverted to practice. 

Sir Bhashyam breathed his last in 
peace on the IBth of November 1908. 
and his death caused an irreparable bj.ss 
to the country. It is no exagg( ra- 
tion to add that his genius for law is 
unparalleled and his nanj(‘ has rightly 
become a household word for sound 
legal learning. Ilin life exemplifies 
the maxim that steadfast application (o- 
work is the only path that surely leads 
to success. lie serves as an unsur- 
passed ideal for every aspiring youth 
of India. 



The late Sir V, Bhashyam A Iyengar. 
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Mr. R. Sadagopachari, B.A.. 
B.L.t High Court Vakil, Triplicane, 
Madras, soa of the late Ragbavachari 
of Kumbakoaam, was born in 1B58. 
Educated in the 8. P. G. High School, 
Trichinopoly, be passed his raatricula* 
tion examination in By private 

study be passed his F.A. and B.A. 
examinations. He was admitted to 
the Bachelor of Arts Degree in 1875 
and his B* L. Degree in 1878. 

Hiving been apprenticed to Mr. 
,\. Uamachandra Iyer, then a High 
Court Valcil and later on a Judge of 
the Chief Court of Bangalore, he set up 


his practice at Madras in 1880. He 
has since been practising at Madras, 
where he is one of the most 
prominent members of the Bar, 
commanding extensive Civil and 
Criminal practice. He has appeared 
in most of the sensational Criminal 


cases in the city of Madras and in the 
mofuBsii. 

He is the President of the Partha- 
Biridhi Sabha of Triplicane, Madras. 
The important ideal of the Babba is 
the preaching and advocacy of high 
principles of morality. The Society 
holds Ilarikatha and music perfor- 
mances. 

He has been a Councillor of the 
Madras Corporation for the last five 
years. He is a good student of Sans- 
krit, Tamil and Telugu. 

The late Dewan Bahadur A. 
Krishnasurami Ayyangar, I.S.O., of 


Madras, who retired from Government 
service as Deputy Commissioner of 
Salt, Abkari and Customs, in 1912, 
was born in 1855 of a middle class 
Brahmin family of the Trichinopoly 
District. Born and brought up in 
the Tanjore District, where his father 
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was a Tahsildar, he graduated in Arts 
in 1876 , from the Government College, 
Kumbakonam. 



The late Dewen Bahadur A. Krishna- 
swami Ayyaogar, l.S.O. 


He soon after entered Governinent 
service as a clerk and rapidly rose in 
service, till be became a Deputy Collec- 
tor in 1888. While a Deputy Collector 
he acted as Registrar of the Revenue 
Secretariat for short periods. The 
first Indian entertained in the superior 
grades of the Department as it now 
stands, he was made an Assistant 
Commissioner of Salt, Abkari and 
Customs in 1891. lie acted as Assist- 
ant Secretary to the Board of Revenue 
oflf and on ; and for six months he was 
on special duty to compile the Depart- 
mental Manuals. For short periods he 
acted as Registrar of the Secretariat. 

In recognition of his meritorious 
services, the title of Rao Bahadur was 
conferred on him in 1903 and that of 
Dewan Bahadur in 1909 ; and he was 
made a member of the Imperial Service 
Order in 1911. The Government 
further rewarded his excellent services 
by raising him to the rank of Deputy 
’Commissioner on the eve of his retire- 
ment. He was the second Indian that 
rose to this position, the first and the 
only other being the late Rednam 
Dharnia Rao Naidu. 

Mr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar breath- 
ed his last at the age of sixty-four. 

The late T. S. Narayana Sastri, 
B.A.f B.L., High Court Vakil, Sundari 
Sadanam, Coral Merchant Street, 
Madras, E., was the second son of the 
late Pandit T. Ramakristna Sastrio)! 
Sattanjeri, near Cbingleputy and was 



The Residence of R. Sadsgopacharl, B.A., B.L., 
High Court Vakil, Madras. 
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horn in 1872* He was purely a student 
of Sanskrit under his learned father till 
he completed his fifteenth year. 

He began his English alphabet 
under his brother, the late Venkatasub- 
biar, who after coaching him up for a few 
months got him admitted into the third 
olass in the Church of Scotland Mission 
College, Madras, in 1836. In 1887 he 
passed his Middle School examination 
in the First Glass and stood third in the 
Presidency. He passed his Matricul- 
ation and f\A. examinations also in 
the First Class in 1889 and 1891 and was 
throughout a scholarship-holder, having 
stood first in every examination. He 
prosecuted his B.A. course of studies in 
the Madras Christian College, with 
Philosophy and Sanskrit as his special 
Branches and was admitted to the B.A. 
Degree in 1894. He was admitted to 
the B.L. degree in 1898 and enrolled as 
a High Court Vakil in 1899. 

He set up his legal practice conjointly 
with his elder brother, the late Venkata 
^! 5 iibbiar. The brothers practised joint- 
ly till 1914, the year of Mr. Venkata 
Subbiar’s demise, when Mr. Narayana 
Sastri continued to practise under the 
name of the joint concern. 

Ml*. N irayaui Sistri was a very good 
Sanskrit scholar ; and his valuable and 
original research work ranging over a 
period of twenty years, in the field of 
Sanskrit literature, has been embodied 
in the Age of Sankara, which is now 
being published in eight volumes. By 
bringing out this valuable work the 
learned author has rendered valuable 
services to the cause of Hindu religion, 
by correcting the inaccurate notions 
created in the public mind by a study 
of the * foreign savants * regarding the 
age of the famous World-Teacher, 
Srimad Adi Sankaraebarya. 

The late Narayana Sastri was also 
the author of several other useful 
works, among which may be mentioned 
Bhoja Charitram, a historical drama 
in Tamil, Vaidehl Vivasanarn in 
Sanskrit, Makutabhisheka Mahutsava 
Ckampu or the Imperial Coronation 
poem in Sanskrit with notes and an 
English rendering of it. The production 
of valuable religious and other edifying 
works, based on bis wide study of the 
Sanskrit literature, was his hobby and 
his services to the country cannot bo 
overestimated. Mr. Narayana Sastri 
breathed bis last in 1919. 

The late T. Venkata Subbiar was 


one of the leading lawyers of Madras 
famous in the field of Criminal Law. 
The leading Congressman of his day, 
be commanded a good influence among 
the citizens of Madras and was the 
leader of the rising generation. 

During the last six 5 ^ear 8 of his life 
Venkata Subbiar seriously took to the 
study of Sanskrit and religious lore. 
He was delivering religious lectures 
and performiug Harikatha Kaliikshe- 
pams, which were very largely at- 
tended. 

The Honourable Nawab Mir Asad 
Ali Khan Bahadur of Madras is the 
second son of the late Nawab Syed 
Fateh Ali Khan Bahadur. C.S.T., Nawab 


tion and education of the place. As 
the Private Secretary to his Highness 
the Nawab of Banganapalli during the 
visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in 1906, he discharged his res- 
ponsible duties with marked ability. 
The next year the Government of 
Madras granted him an exemption from 
the provisions of the Arms Act. He 
worked hard during the Moosi floods 
of Hyderabad and organised a Belief 
Fund to the sufferers. His work in 
this connecton needs prominent 
mention. 

In 1909 Nawab Mir Asad Ali Khan 
Bahadur purchased the firm of Messrs. 
P'ramjee Pestonjee Bhumgara of 



Madras. He is a prominent 
member of the leading public 
bodies of the city of Madras 
and an Honorary 1 'residency 
Magistrate. Nawab Mir Asad 
Ali’s work in the Imperial 
Ijegislative Council is import- 
ant from more points of 
view than one. He cham- 
pioned the cause of Muslim 
education in the Madras 
Presidency and has done his 
best for securing seats on 
the Legislative Council for 
the Secunderabad and Banga- 
* lore Cantonments. II is 
efforts for securing special 
representation for the Moslem 
community in the District 
Boards and Muncipalities and 
his work for the victims of 
the Press Act are memorable. 
The Moslem community has 
chosen him as its represent - 
ative to the Imperial Le gisla- 
tive Council more than once, 
in recognition of his genuine 


The Hon’ble Mir Asad Ali Khan Bahadur. 


work therein. He commands 
the respect and love of all 


of Banganapalli, and the younger bro- Indians irrespective of their religion, 
ther of His Highness the present Nawab caste or creed. It is an admirable trait 
of Banganapalli. Born in 1879 be in this nobleman that he works for the 
received his early education in the public weal as hard as any of the 
Nizam’s College, Hyderabad, Deccan, plebian Indian leaders. 

He was trained in administrative The late Muthavarapu Venkata- 


work by the District Collectors of 
Bellary and Chinglepet ; daring the 
years 1903 and 19o4 ; and thoroughly 
grasped the details of the machinery of 
public service. 

He takes a special interest in agri- 
culture and commerce. As the first 


swami Naidu, popularly known as 
•Dure House Venkataswami Naidu’ of 
Madras, was one of the few leading In- 
dians in the commercial world of 
Madras who played an important part 
therein, soon after the British mer- 
chants established their firms and 


Municipal Chairman of Banganapalli, started their navigation by steamships, 
he considerably improved the sanita- As the Dubash of Messrs. Parry & Co., 
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he improved their basiaess consider* 
ably and won a standing reputation 
for his firm. 

He was a staunch advocate of the 
cause of social reform and a Brabmo 
by religion. The practical reformer 
that he was, he crossed the seas 
and visited London which few 
Hindus of his day were prepared 
to do. 

Mr. Venkataswami Naidu was a 
friend of the rich and the poor alike. 
It was he who first started the free 
distribution of alms and clothes to hund- 
reds of destitute people at Madras on 


character and sturdy independence, con- 
ferred upon him the rare privilege of 
reading the address of welcome to 
His Koyal Highness. 

Mr. Venkataswami Naidu was cut 
off from his multifarious activities in 
the prime of his life. He breathed his 
last when he was hardly forty-six years 
of age. Having left no male issue 
behind him he bequeathed his property 
to the sons of his daughters. 

Mr. B. Chitti Babu Naidu, whose 
likeness we find here beside that of Mr. 
Venkataswami Naidu, is one of his 
grandsons who succeeded to his estates. 


of a high order. His interest in the 
political and social regeneration of the 
country, is practical and noteworthy* 
He is a member of the Suguna Vilasa. 
Sabba, the Cosmopolitan Club and the* 
South Indian Athletic Association and 
is closely associated with the several 
public activities of Madras. Being 
still in the prime of his life, he baS: 
before him many useful years to- 
devote to the service of the Mother-^ 
land. 

Mr. K. R. Guruswami Iyer, B.A.,. 
B.L., High Court Vakil, Mylapore, 
Madras, bad been an active public 



tht‘. open grounds of the Esplanade and 
ill the choultries. 

He was a member of the Madras 
Municipal Corporation, which wastlieu 
a Council, and a Trustee of the 
Ptichaiyappa’s Chariliiis. He was also 
tlie chief promoter of the Monegar 
Choultry, the reputed charitable ins- 
titution of Madras. He wuis one of the 
most prominent citizens of Madras, 
who was taking a lively interest in all 
I he public movements of his day* IIis 
Koyal II ighness the Duke of Edinburgh 
was accorded a princely reception when 
he visited Madras. Tnc citizens of 
Madras, who naturally admired Mr. 
Venkataswami Naidu for his upright 


Like liis grandfather and his father Mr. 
Krishniah Naidu, Mr, Chitti Babu 
Naidu has enjoyed the confidence and 
respect of the commercial circles of 
Madras. He was the Dubash of 
Messrs. Parry iV Co. till P}i2, when 
he resigned the post. 

Born in 1870 and educated through- 
out at Madras, Mr. Chitti Babu Naidu 
was admitted to the B. A. Degree in 
18.H. With his shrewd com monsense 
and commercial acumen he has occupied 
a prominent place among the business 
men of Madras and is popular among 
the Indians and Europeans alike. 

He has a fine taste for Telugu litera- 
ture and his musical attainments are 
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worker in his native district of Tinne- 
velly for about twenty years, before he 
came down to Madras in 1915 to 
practise in the High Court. 

Ho is a son of the late Kamabhadra 
Iyer, a landholder of Kadayam in the 
Ambasamudram Taluq of the Tinoevel- 
ly District and was born in 18G7. He 
was educated in the Hindu College, 
Tinnevelly, till he passed his First 
examination in Arts. He prosecuted 
his B.A. studios in the Christian 
College, Madras. 

Mr. G uruswami Iyer was prominent- 
ly connected with the Christian College 
muddle of 1888 when he was in t^e 
Senior B.A. Class. One of the profes- 
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sors of the Christian College entertained 
« student in his house ; and it was 
l>elieved that the student was about to 
be converted into Christianity. 8tu* 
dents or others were not allowed to 
interview the student. Students of 
the College struck work in large 
numbers. Having stayed away from 
their College, they were holding meet- 
ings to protest against the action of 
the Professor in particular and the Col- 
lege authorities in general. Mr. Guru- 
swami Iyer was showing signs of the 
future Congcessman and public worker, 
in the influence that he wielded among 


the student population. ITc^ was in- 
variably elected Presidcuit of tVjo 
several meetings of tiie students. 
When the public of Madras also ex- 
pressed tlieir disapproval of the ways 
of the College, the authoriti(’S of the 
institution expressed their willingness 
to pardon the students and admit llu m 
back into the College. Ihit Mr. Guru- 
swami Iyer and some other stnd(*nts 
were asked to pay fines before tliey 
could be admitted ; and they contested 
that, as they were not in the wrong, it 
was a piece of injustice to fine them. 
But the College authorities would not 
yield. They therefore left the Clirist- 
ian College and joined the Kipon 


College, Calcutta. But, owing to the 
interference of the authorities of the 
Christian College and of the Madras 
University, their examination results 
were withheld for one year. Mr. Iyer 
was therefore admitted to the B.A. 
Degree of the Calcutta University in 
1891. The Christian College muddle 
is significant in Mr. Iyer’s life, in as 
much as we see in him traces of the 
constitutional agitator fighting for 
principle, even so early in life. 

He took his B.L. Degree from the 
Madras liaw College in 1H93 and soon 
after set up his legal practice at Tinne- 
velly. He earned a valuable 
reputation as a lawyer in th(^ 
District and commanded an 
extensive practice. Tn 190d 
lie was enrolled as a Vakil 
of the Madras High Court. 

He has been a Congress- 
man for about twenty years. 
He has been a member of the 
Provincial ( -ongn*ss CiOin- 
luittec and the Secretary of 
the 9^iiinevellv Itistriet Con- 
gress Committee ft)r th(‘ last 
was for two 
years the Cdiairnuin of the 
Viraraghavapuram Union, 
which was merged in the 
T i n no vo 1 1 y Municipality i n 
1930. The same y(‘ar Mr. 
Iyer was nominated by the 
Government as a member of 
the Tinnevelly Municipal 
Council. In J903 he became 
a nominated memher of the 
Tinnevel 1 y Tal u f | 13 ^ )ard , 

from which In* was eh'ctcd 
a inemlx^r of the District 
Board. Ho worked in all 
these bodie.s for over half a 
dozen years. He was also the elected 
Vic(?-Pr(3sidcnt of the Tinnevelly Taliuj 
P>oard for about five years. He main- 
tained a high level of administrative 
etficiency as the Chairman of th(j 
Tinnevelly Municipality, to which 
place he was twice elected ; and liiy 
disinterested work was appnudated by 
the officials as well as the public. 

He was twice returned a member 
of the Madras Legislative Courndl to 
represent the Southern group of Munci- 
palitics (in 1905 and 1907) '. and he is 
chiefly remembered for his staunch 
advocacy of the cause of the ryot, along 
with his colleague, the Hon* Mr. B.N. 
Sarma. Sir George Forbes, who was in 
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charge of the Estates Land Bill, wrote 
to Mr. Guruswami Iyer complimenting 
him on his able contribution to the 
discussion and final passing of the Bill 
into an Act. His advocacy of the in-^ 
terests of the ryots was also prominent 
in connection with the Keveniie re- 
settlement of some Taluqs from 1905 
onwards. 

Ho fought hard in the Legislative 
Council against the system of giving 
large grants to the City Municipalities 
alone and emphasised the necessity 
for more decent grants to the other 
mofiissil Municipalities also, especially 
the Hill Municipalities. 

In ]902 he was a])pointe‘d, ))y the 
District and Sessions J udge of Tinncvel- 
^y, as a member of the Committee for 
the management of the Shaivile 
Dovasthanams of tlie District, whicli 
were about 250 in nuinlx'r. He resigm d 
Ills mt*ml)erslnp aft(U’ having efficiently 
worked on the Commit tee for eight 
years. I h' was for four years a member 
ofthelJindu (k)llege Committee, Tin- 
nevelly, during which peried lie* I)luyt?d 
a prominent part in the nianagc'inent 
of tluMiistitution ; and he. has c-int inued 
to take, a lively interi sl in tin* uffaiis 
of th(^ (3ollt'.g(^ even after leaving 
Tinucvtdly. II t‘ took an actlvt* part in 
the colle.clion of the War I ’lind in liir, 
district, as one of the St'cretiiries of (ho 
District War h'lind Ccmnnii too. It 
may safely ho ( xpecU'd that lie. will 
work I'ioart and soul for the piihlio. 
nioveinont.-; of ilie .Pre.sid('noy, with hi.s 
valu!ild(‘ exj)eri(Mioe to hack hiuj up. 

Mr. A. Miinisawmy R.ijii, Traliie 
Siiperinttmih'iil . Madras k.l* riru* ddani- 
ways, Ko. J, Itundali’:; J h tad, Vep( ry, 
MadiM'-, btdongs to a Jv-sfiatilya. faniiiy 
that has inigratod to Madras from 
Karvoliiiagar during tlu’ time of his 
grandfather. Jl(‘ is a son of tJu^ Jato 
Chchipathi Kaju, J^biginoer in chargci 
of the ] ntcjrnalional Joe P’uctory at 
J.J(;ll:iry and Socunderahad. 

Mr. Munisawiny itaju wits educated 
in tlie Govindappa, Naicker ScdiooJ, 
Madras and at I3tdiary and Scaaindera- 
had. Having lost hi.s fatlier when lie 
was hut fourte.on years td a<e‘, lu* liad 
to depend (Ui hini.s(tJl to bujid up his 
career in life from the humble begin- 
nings tliat it was iiis lot to struggle 
hard with. 

To start with, he was for three years 
an apprentice in the Railway workshop 
at Perambur under Mr. i\H. Trive- 




%-s.v ■, 






K. K. Guruswiuiii Iyer, 13, A., B.L, 


S(‘.vcn years. 
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thick, the then Loco Superintendent. 
Thereafter be joined the firm of Messrs- 
Oakes & Co., as a clerk and was study- 
ing Dook-keepiog and Accountancy 
during bis spare hours. During the 



The rvaldencc of Mr. Munisawmy Haju. 


eighteen years that lie H('rved Oakes iV. 
(’o., he worked as a suhordinale in seve- 
ral departments and rose to the post 
of Stock Book-keeper. He resigned 
the service of Oakes tV Co., and joined 
llu; firm of Boreham iV Co., proprietors 
of the Jle.lianco Foundry, as their 
Head Clerk, which he was for one year. 
He once again reverted to Oakes Co., 
where he served for another five 
years. 

In he joimsH he Madras I'llectrie 

Tramways as a Suh-Store-keeper and 
Time-keeper on a starting salary of 
Us. pi'r mensem. He worked as 
the Assistant Store keeper and Chief 
Store-keeper ; and in 1901 he was posted 
as the Tral'lic Superintendent on 
Us. 100/- P«i' mensem. The Madras 
Flectrie Tramways have recognized his 
zealous work and given him every 
encouragement. He is now drawing a 
salary of Its. 240/- It is no e.\aggera. 
tionto state that Mr. Munisawmy itaju 
is a self-made man ; and, but for his 
own perseverant exertion, he should 
have remained in the lowest rung of 
the ladder of life- 

Rai Bahadur A. V. Ramalinga 
Iyer, B.A., B.C.E., Superintending 
lingineer, VII Circle, Madras, was born 
in September 1808, in Ayuttoor, a 
village thirty miles from Tinnevelly. 
His father, the late Vengu Iyer was 
a middle class landlord. 

Mr. Iyer matriculated from the Tiuno- 


velly Hindu College in 1882, and 
passed his First examination in Arts 
from the Maharajah’s College, Trivan- 
drum. He graduated in Arts from the 
Kumbakonam College. In his optional 
subject, Mathematics, he stood first, 
in the whole Presidency among those 
who passed in the First Class. He joined 
the Engineering College at Madras and 
in 1891 passed the B.C.E. Examina- 
tion, now known as B.E., having been 
placed as the first in rank. Then after 
undergoing a course of one year in 
workshops and of one more year in 
some of the big works then in progress, 
including the Periyar Project Works, 
he was posted as an Assistant Engineer 
to the Hiridigal Sub-division, in the 
Madura District, in which he work- 
ed for about thirteen years. He was 
the Assistant Flngineer in the Dindi- 
gal Sub-division for three years, in the 
Periyar Sub division for seven and abalf 
years and lastly an Executive Engineer 
for two and a half years. He was then 
transferred to the Kistna Western Divi- 


sion, in the Guntur District, where he 
worked for four years. He was next 
posted to the Tanjore District as the 
E.xecutive Engineer of the Kaveri 
District. After two years and a half, he 
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was appointed as the Superintending^ 
Engineer, Circle VII, Madras, and has 
been working in that capacity sincfr 
1918. 

In recognition of bis high talents^ 
character and ability as an executive 
ofiicer, the Government first conferred) 
on him the title of Bao Saheb in 1908) 
and then that of Bao Bahadur in 
1913. 

They have practically rewarded his 
merits by appointing him as a Super- 
intending Engineer. In fact, he is the 
first Indian to occupy this responsible 
office. Diligent in studies, simple in 
habits, and sharp in intellect, Mr. 
Bamalinga Iyer had a very brilliant 
career as a student. It will be no 
exaggeration to say (bat he is one of 
those intellectual luminaries that have 
enriched the fame of the Madras 
Presidency and of the Indian com- 
munity. With many more precious 
years of usefulness, his is a life that 
will for ever be an inspiration for 
young India. 

Mr. Srirekam Bhashya- 
karulayya, retired Sub- 
Assistant Director of Sur- 
vey, residing at ‘Srirekam 
Bhavanam,’ Bells Boad, 
Triplicane, Madras, was 
horn of a family of 
Chattatha Vaishnavas (com- 
monly known as Sathani 
Vaishnavas) in 1845. He is 
a nephew of the famous 
Cbiunayya Suri, the author 
of the popular Teliigu Gram- 
mar, and son of the late 
Bamanuja Suri, who was a 
Telugu poet and scholar and 
originally a native of the 
Godavari District Agency. 

Educated in the Go- 
vernment Normal School, 
Madras, he served the 
Madras Christian College 
(then a High School) as the 
Telugu Pandit during the 
year 1864-65. He was next 
a clerk of the Madras Bail- 
way for three years and the 
Trade License Inspector 
of the Madras Municipal 
Corporation for another 
three years. 

Ill 1872 he joined the Engineering 
College, Madras, and after undergoing 
the Survey training for two years, he 
joined the Madras Bevenue Survey 



Kai Bahadur A. V, KamalioKa Iyer, B.A. B.C.E. 
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a$ a Surveyor and gradually rose to be 
a Bub^Assistant Director of the First 
Grade. He retired from Government 
service in 1913. 

In 1881 and 1832 he was the Assistant 
Revenue OtBcer at Palakonda, Vizaga- 
patam District, in the service of Arbuih* 
not and Company, to whom thetaluq 
was leased by the Government. The late 


the Districts of the Presidency. From 
19 JO to 1913 he was in charge of 
a large section of about 300 draughts* 
men in the Central Survey Office 
at Madras. Ho has left behind him 
a good record of service. His elder 
brother, the late S. Manavallayya, was 
a Subordinate Judge in Government 
service. 


Revenue, Madras, and was made a Sub- 
Inspector of Salt in 1887. He soon 
rose to the rank of an Assistant 
Inspector in two years and having acted 
as Inspector in 1897 was soon after 
confirmed in the post. 

He gradually rose to the rank of a 
First Grade Inspector and retired as 
such in 1913 on a pension of Rs. 200/- 
per month. His work highly 

appreciated by his superiors in the 
Department and the Board of Re- 
venue. 

After his retirement, he has settled 
down at Madras and has been a 
Director of the Hindu High School, 
Triplicane. He was a UH'mbcr of the 
Advisory Board of the 3'riplicane Urban 
Co-operative Socieny for over a year. 
He is a member of the Mahojiuiu Sa- 




The residence of Mr. Siirekum Bhashyakarulayya. 


K. Kaghava Chari. 


Mr. Bachu Ramesam of Cocanada look 
over 20 Lankas (small islands) of the 
Godavari on lease from the Govern- 
ment and handed them over to Messrs. 
Arbuthnot and Company, to whom 
he had been indebted. In 1883 
Mr. Bhashyakarulayya was transferred 
to Dhowleishwararn as the Revenue 
Manager of the Arbnthnots and given 
the management of the Lankas. In 
18S6 he rejoined Government service as 
Sub-Assistant Director of Survey, in 
which capacity he worked in almost all 


Mi. K. Raghava Chari, a retired 
Inspector of Salt and Abkari Depart- 
ment, and an Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate, residing at 24, Singarachari 
Street, Triplicane, Madras, was original- 
ly a native of Chingleput District. He 
is a son of the late K. Thepurumal 
Aiyangar, a landlord of Keleyanagar in 
Chingleput District, who was born in 
1801. 

Having been educated in the Christ- 
ian College, Madras, he started life as 
a clerk in the office of the Board of 


bha and of the Cosmopolitan (Hub of 
Madras and as such takes an active 
interest in public moveinents. 

Rai Saheb C. M. Madura nayagam 
Pillai, Vepery, Madras, is chiefly re- 
membered for bis Tamil Manual of 
Forestry, published in 1893. Its 
usefulness to tlic Forest subordinates 
as well as to tlie landlords of the Tamil 
country is well-known. The book has 
subsequently been translated into 
Telugu, Malayalam, Canarese and 
Uriya under orders of the Government. 
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Son o£ the late C. Mutbuswamy 
Pillai, a merchant of Coimbatore, he 
was born in 1802, Educated at Coini- 
batore, he entered Government service 
as a clerk in i882 ; and two years later he 
was sent to the Eorest Collef^e, Dehra- 
Dun. On his return in IKso he \vasin{id(^ 
a Eorcst Itanger ; and eight years later 
he rose to the rar»lv of an Jsxtra Assist- 
ant Conseivat(U'. lUOI to 11;05 


lore, he was admitted to the B«A. 
Degree in 189G (though he had comple- 
ted the B.A. course in 1891). 

In IHDl he joined the oOice 
of the Government Epigra- 
phisl, winch was then located 
at Ihingalore, as the Canarese 
Assistant to the l^pigraphist. 

In J901 he beeame the 
Manager of the olhce on a 


He has been the compiler of the Go« 
vernmenl Epigrapbical Keports pub« 
lished annualiv. He has contributed an 



Ruo Saheb Hoskotc Krishna Sastri, B.A. 

oKcellent article to the Arclneological Survey of 
India on the Vijayanagai dynasties, their Vice- 
roys and Ministers. The title of Uao Saheb was 
conferred on him in 1912. 

Mr. Rniif Ahmed Khan Bahadur Perthou* 


Rai Salich (I M. Madiiranayajjaai Pillai. 


he acd/.'d as a Disliict h\u*est oriicer, 
in wliich place he v\as coniinned in I'.lOs, 
Ijater on, Jie ros(‘ lo the pe.-iiioii of 
Deputy" CAUisei vattn' ( f Forests, hefou', 
his retirement. T’h(‘ (Jovi. i nim nl con- 
ferred on liim llie tiile of liai Saheb 
in J9M, in ri'cognition of liis long and 
faithful services to Government. 

Rao Saheb I loskote Krishna Sas- 
tri, B.A., Assistant Aichteological Su- 
perintendent for Epigraphy, Madras, is 
a son of Mr. lifimasaBtri and a native 
of Hoskote in Bangalore District. 
Educated hi the Central College, Banga- 


salary of lls. 200 to 250; 
and HI lOOd lit* rose to the 
rank of Assistant Superinten- 
ileiit for lipigraphy and the 
grades of his salary was rsised 
to that of lls. ;100/- to 
J;s. 500/-. As the Canavese 
Assistant at Bangalore lie 
was given a valuable training 
by Dr. HuUzch, then the 
(kivernmeiit l^pigrapbist. 

Mr. Krishna Sastri is a sound scholar 
and epigraphist of acknowledged tech- 
nical abilities. 



Rauf Al m.;cl Klmn Bahauur Perihou. 

TIonournry Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras, son of the late Hajee Hahz 
Latee Kurshed Ahmed Saheb Bahadur 
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and grandson of Nawab Azimjah Baba- 
dar, the first Prince of Arcot, was born 
in 1B66. As he belongs to the Arcot 
family he gets a monthly pension of 
Rs. 450/-. He is a scholar in Urdu and 
Persian, and the author of a number 
of prose and poetic works in these 
languages. 

He takes a lively interest in public 
movements and is a member ol the 
Executive Oommittee of the Maho- 
tuedan Educational Associaiioii 
Southern India, the Anjiiman at 
Madras, the Mahomedan rublic 
Library and Gosha Fund and se veral 
other charitable institutions. He has 
been an Honorary 1‘residency 
trate since 191 He is the Vice- 
President of the Madras Presidency 
Muslim League, the President of the 
Urdu Sociely, Madras and a Coun- 
cillor of the All-Tndia Muslim League. 
Apart from his varied activiliis 
in the caused of Muslim progress, 
he encourages sports as a member of 
the South Indian Athletic Association. 

Ho works strenuously and willingly 
for these various associations, as he 
identifies his inlerests wuth those of the 
community to which he belongs. 

Mr. K. Amrithalingam Filial, 
B.Aif .Personal Assistant to the Post- 
master-General, sun of Mr. Kathiresam 
Pillai, a Ceylonese merchant, was born 
at Jallua in 1850 and brought down 
to Madras along with his brothers 
for being educated there. Having 
matriculated from the Wesley College, 
Madras, in 1882, he look the Degree 
of Bachelor of Arts from tlie Madras 
Christian College in llu? year ]B89-9(). 

He soon after joined tlu' ollic.e of the 
Postmaster-General as a cleik and roKi 
to the rank of a Postmaster, lie 
worked as a PostiViastcr in the Ganjain, 
South Arcot, Tanjore, Madura, Tinne- 
velly, and Madras Districts. Jn JSUl 
lie became a Superintendent of Post 
Offices. His steady and intcdligent 
work in the department received its 
due reward, when he was given his 
present office. His superiors have 
had a high regard for his work. 

His elder brother, Mr. K. Vydya Lin- 
gam Pillay retired as the Presidency 
Postmaster, Madras and bis younger 
brother is in Ceylon conducting the 
business of his father and managing the 
landed property belonging to the family. 

Mr. Tanjore Rajagopala Achari, 
B.A., the only son of T. 8. Ramanuja 


Achari, B.A., B. L., High court Vakil, 
was born at Madras, on the 16tb August, 
1876. Having studied in the Pachaiyap- 
pa's High School, Madras, till he passed 
his Matriculation examination, he prose- 


culed his college studies in il.e Chi isl- 
ian College, Madras, from whicli ho 
graduated as Bachelor of Arls in 1895. 
He was fur some time (1901 to 1908) 
employed in the office of the Conserva- 
tor of Forests and whihi in service 
there h(‘- passed his F. li. 
examination. Hi; then re- 
signcul hi.s appoint mmit to 
siudy for B.L., but tlie death 
of hi.s father in October ]90*> 
threw on his shonldirs 
the burden of the manage- 
inent of a large estate con- 
si.sting of house property and 
lands in Madras, and in tla; 

Tanjore and Chingleput Dis- 
tricts. He therefore gave up 
the idea of appearing for B.L. 

He was appointed an 
Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate of the City of Madras 
in 1912. He was Chairman of the 
Tiruvottiyur Union, Chingleput Dis- 
trict, for two years (1913 to 1915). lie 
was nominated a member of the Baida- 
pet Taluq Board, Chingleput District, 
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in 1916. A keen Co-operator he has 
been a Director of the Madras City Co- 
operative Bank, Ltd., Madras, from 
its start in 1913. He is a member of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Madras Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, of the Cosniopoliton 
Club and of the ^lahajana 
Bahha, Madras. 

In 1891 ho founded the 
Fxcidsior Club at Madras, 
an association with many- 
sided activities and he hii.s 
heiMi its Ijife-Secretai y* 
Being dec'plv intiuestcd in 
tli(‘ cMU^c ol liunali' i diica- 
liom he (‘onl rihiili'S hugely 
to a lliiulu (1 iris’ School ol 
the localit y . 11 e lives ;i liii' oi 

eultmed ease ;iiul lie sp.« luis 
liis h‘isur(‘ in nnu^lentut ions 
\\'(irk for public gotul, 

Rai Saheb T. Hari Rao. 
St nior Supi riuteii- 
Secrei iiriiit , 
Madras, lesidingin ^’;^ln;lna. 
Vilas. Tank Stpiare, Myiii- 
j)oi ( , Madras, conie.^ of a well- 
known family, tlie luiceslors 
of wliitdi 111 Id high niiliiary 
appoint ineiits iiiidt r llu' 
Nawab ol /.rcot. Itwa-Lhi'ii 
that tlu; family was givtai 
ItK* approprinlt^ sinriiinie d’ 
'I'roiij). Born in iSSd and ( (iuealt'd in 
the Tr)])li(;ane IJiiidu High Bidiool and 
lh(5 I’residimcy Ccdlegit, Madras, lu' 
graduated in Arts in 1^8'). 

He soon after joined tlu' Governnu'nt 
Bi*rvice us a clerk in tlie Dt‘puty 


Collector’s office, Madras. Three years 
later he was taken into the office of the 
Board of Beveniie as an assistant and 
deputed to work for the ‘Indian Chari- 
table FamineHielief Fund, which was 




Residence of Kao Saheb T. Hari Kao, B.A., Madras. 
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started by the pablio of Madras. In 
1898 be was transferred to the Chief 
ildcretariat as an Accountant and by 
dint of bis honesty and intelligence he 
rose to bis present appointment of 
Senior Buperintendent. 

The well-deserved title of Itai Sabeb 
was conferred on him in 1912 in recogni- 
tion of his valuable services in the Fin- 
ancial Department of the Secretariat. 

Mr. Veda Siromani Gnana 


Prakasam, I'lxocutive Engineer, Mad- 
ras, comes of a respectable Christian 
family of landlords in the Tinnevelly 
District. Born in 18(37 at Tuticorin and 
educated at Palamcottah and in the 
Engineering College, Madras, he passed 
out as an Assistant Engineer in 188(3 
and joined the Madras Itailway service, 
lie was one of the Engineers that con- 
structed the Ghitravati railway bridge. 

He was next the Bub-divisional 
Ofticer in charge of the military works 
at Rangoon till 1898 ; and an engineer 
in the Irrigation branch of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works for the following 
three years. In 189(3 he rejoined the 
Railway service and continued there 
as an able officer for ten years. In 
June 190(3, his services were lent to the 
College of Engineering. Madras, where 
he was employed, temporarily for a 
period of eighteen months, in the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service as the 


Instructor in Surveying and Drawing. 

He worked as a Special Engineer at 
Hyderabad in Sindh foi one year 
(1907-1908) ; and he has been the As- 
sistant Sanitary Engineer to the Go- 
vernment of Madras for the last seven 
years. 

Mr. Gnana Prakasam is a man of 
varied activities. He is the Presi- 
dent of the Indian Christian As- 
sociation, Madras. A Freemason for 
several years, he is a Wor- 
shipful Master of the St. 
Thomas Mount Lodge and 
a member of the Lodges, 
Asoka, Godavari and Waltair. 

He has published a book 
on the education of Indian 
Christians, technical and 
industrial. He is very simple 
in his habits and he gives 
free advice on engineering 
matters to those that seek it 
of him. 

Dewan Bahadur M. A. 
Parthasarathi Iyengar, 
B.A. B.L., Poonamalle 
Road, I'lgmore, Madras, is a 
son of the late Kao Bahadur 
Hingarachariar, who is chiefly 
remembered in connection 
with the establishment of 
the Hindu High School, 
Triplicane, Madras. The 
family traces its ancestry to 
Pradlian Tirumala Rao, the 
famous Dewan of Mysore, 
who rendered valuable ser- 
vices to the British Government,' 



Dewan Bahadur M. A. Parthasarathi 
iyengar, B.A., B.L. 

He was born in 18(37. Educated in 
the Hindu High School (then the 
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Anglo- Vernacular School), Triplicane, 
ami the Presidency College, Madras, be 
was admitted to the B.A. degree in 1886 
and to the B.L. degree in 1891. He 
practised as a Vakil at Madras till 
1895. 

He was the able Head Cashier of the 
Bank of Madras from 189910 1917. 
He is a member of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Hindu High School, 
Triplicane, Madras. The title of Bao 
Bahadur was conferred on him by the 
Government in 1911 and that of Dewan 
Bahadur six years later. 

Mr. C. V. Krishnaswami Ghetti, 
B.A., B.Sc., A.M.I.E. Assistant Engi- 
neer of the Madras Municipal Corpora- 



C. V. Krlshoaswami, Chetti, B.A., 
B.Sc., A.M.I.E. 


tioD, is a son of the retired merchant 
of Madras, Mr. C. Venkatarangam 
(3hetli, and son-in-law of Rao Saheb 
T. Numberuraal Chetti, the well- 
known Contractor of Madras. 

Having graduated from the Madras 
Christian College in 190(3, be went to 
England the next year for the prose- 
cution of his post-graduate course. In 
1910 he was admitted to the Bachelor 
of Technical Science Degree in electri- 
cal engineering in the Victoria Univer- 
sity of Manchester and also received 
the Diploma of the Associate member- 
ship of the Institute of Electric 
Engineers of London. He evinced a 
keen interest in aviation while in Eng- 
land ; and be was the first Indian that 
travelled in an aeroplane. In his 
European tour, he visited alltbe import- 
ant countries like France, Germany, 
Italy and Switzerland. After his return 
to India, in 1910 he was in the employ 



Veda SirofTiani Gnana Prakasam. 
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of the Madras Electric Supply Corpor- 
ation till 1914, when he joined his 
present appointment. 

He is a Freemason and a member of 
Ahe Cosmopolitan Club, Madras. 

Dr. Fadmanabha Ransrappa Bban- 
darkar, L. M. & S., Assistant to Dr. 
W. H. Haller, Madras, is a son of Mr. 



Dr. I’, tt. HhanUurkar, 

(sitting) and his family. 


Rjingappii Bhandarkar, Birsfc Gnvdo 
Vakil, Maagaloro. Born in 1888, 
he was educated at Madras; and after 
passing his P.A. examination in 1907, 
joined the L.M . S: S. class of the Madras 
Medical College and was admitted to 
the L.M. S. Degree of the Madras 
University in 1914. 

He was soon after taken into Go- 
vernment service as House Surgeon of 
4;he General Hospital, Madras, under 
Lieut.-Col. Niblock. I.M.S., In 1915, 
he resigned his appointment and joined 
Dr. W, H. Haller at the request of the 
latter. Dr. Haller is now retired and 
Dr. Bhandarkar is in sole charge of 
the Consulting Booms and Dispensary. 
Dr. Bhandarkar, who is a specialist in 
Surgery and diseases of the eye, com- 
mands an extensive practice and has a 
bright future before him. 

Professor M. A. Gandetb, B. A., 
LL.B., Bar-at-law, Additional Pro- 
fessor ot History, Presidency College, 
Madras, is a son of the late Hon. Ven- 
gail Biman Nayanar and a son-in-law 
of Sir Sankaran Nair. He is a native of 
theKottayarn Taluq in North Malabar. 
Born in 1889 and educated in the 
Brunnen College, Tellicberry and the 
King^s College, Cambridge, he was 
admitted to the B.A. Degree from the 


latter institution in 1910. He was 
called to the Bar in 1911 having 
kept his terms at the Inner Temple- 

In 19 U he was entertained in the 
Indian Educational Service and posted 
to the Presidency College, Madras, in 
his present capacity. He is the first 
Indian in South India who has been 
taken into the Indian Educational 
Service directly. 

Mr. S. Soundara Raja Aiyengar, 

B. A., A.G.E., Editor of the Hindu 
NesaUp Madras, originally a native of 
the Tanjore District, was admitted to 
the B.A. degree in 1877 and to the 
A.C*E. degree in 1879. 

He served for a year on the staff of the 
Zamorin’s College, Calicut and in 1880 
joined the Collector’.s office at Salem 
as an Accountant. He rose to the 
position of Deputy Collector by 1891, 
i'l which capacity he workf^d in over 
half a dozen Districts of the ]^rcsi(lenc5\ 
In 1897 he was appointed as a Special 
Deputy Collector to audit the Eainine 
Belief Accounts in the Northern 
Ci rears and the Ceded 
Districts, He completed 
the audit in a year and 
his work was very highly 
spoken of by the Com- 
mittee. 

He retired as a Deputy 
Collector in 1909, at the 
age of the fifty-two. He 
has since been the Editor 
and Proprietor of the Hindu 
NesaUi a popular Tamil 
daily of Madras devoted to 
the political, religious and 
social regeneration of the 
country, having a wide 
circulation. He is also the 
Proprietor of the South 
Indian Press which is situ- 
ated in Narasingapuram 
Bead, Mount Boad, Madras. 

Rao Saheb Gollappan- 
cberi Gundaswamy 
Mudaliar, First Assistant 
Presidency Postmaster, 

Madras, son of the late 

C. Gopaul Mudaliar, mira- 
sidar and Munsiff of Col- 
lappancheri, was born in 
1800. He was educated in the Pachai* 
appa\s College, Madras and joined 
Government service in the Postal De- 
partment in 1879 as a clerk on Bs. 16/- 
per mensem. In 1906 he was made the 
Postmaster of Madura, In 1907 he 
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was promoted to the higher grade 
and confirmed as the Superintendent 
of the ofliice of Postmaster-General, 
Madras, on Ks. 200—800. He joined 
the General Post Office, Madras, as the 
Second Assistant Postmaster and rose 
to the post of the First Assistant 
Postmaster in 1915 on Bs. 300 — 4C0. 

In 1911, on the occasion of King- 
Einperor George Vs Coronation, the 
title of Bao Saheb was conferred on 
him in appreciation of his adminis- 
trative capacity and valuable services 
to the Government. 

Mr, Gundaswamy Mudaliar descends 
from a family of respectable mirasidars 
and is highly connected on his wife’s 
side also. 'IMie Ayalur Muthia Mudali 
Street of Madras in which Mr. Cunda- 
pwamy Mudaliar resides, is named 
after the grandfather of Mrs. Cunda- 
svvamy Mudaliar, 

Tlie Governmont granted Mr. 
Mudaliar two extensions in the period 
of his able service and be retired from 
the service a few months back. 


Rai Bahadur N. Ratnasabhapathi 
Pillai, B.A„ B.G.E., Vepery, Madras 
retired in 1902, at the age of fifty, after 
rendering meritorious services to the Go- 
vernment for a period of twenty-eight 
years, first as an Assistant Engineer and 



Kao Sahch C. Cundaswairiy Mudaliar. 
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latterly as au Executive Engineer* Hav- 
ing taken his B.A. degree from the 
Presidency College, Madras in 1872 and 
his B.C*E. Degree Irora the Madras 
Engineering College in 187*1 lie joined 
service the same year as an Assistant 


this richly deserved remark was 
made. 

Mr. Ilangachari, son of the late 
K. Hrinivasa Iyengar, a rairasidar of the 
Chinglepiit District, was born in 1868 
at Kottathur. Educated in the Pachai- 



HcwKlcnce of Kai natiadiir N. KalnuHubhapalhi l*ill;u, B. \ , B CJ.IC , Madras, 


al/l'iuijore, Tn lliis ca)Dicily 
he worlo'd in K(‘V(‘i'al l)isli‘icls of tlie 
Prcisidoncy. In Ik^ wiik iniuh' an 
Miigin( (D , whicli Ih^ (aniliiiu- 
ed to !)(' till ins rctii'('nu‘nt. , 

Soon aitoi’ lu^ red ir('d, Mr. Pillaiwas 
made a h’cllovv oi tin' Madras I'liivir- 
sily. 11c was a '.rinstcc of the I’acliai- 
appa’s (!liariti(‘s for a p<'riod of Idio; 
y^'ars. lie is ilic- Prf^sidoni of the S<'n 
Tamil Acadc-my of Aladras. In con- 
jun<‘tion wild] Ins son-in-law Mr. IT 
1 iiialitlnivatsalain, 1 5. A., lie has been 
conducting the \d vckaiDUidji I’jes.s at 
V(‘pery, Madras. 

Mr. IMiaktliavatsalam is liie niitiior 
of Konie. 'ramil and I'lnglish works; 
and among his woiks may he mention- 
ed Ills life of riiaitanya, m Tamil (onc(‘ 
a tvs\t hook for the B.A. exainimition), 
his 'ranni nov(d Mana ^Inhann 
(i}fh aiul the live.'^ol some Indian saints 
in J^mglish and 4dimil. 

The title of liai Ikiliadur was 
(‘onferred on M i*. Katnasahlinpati 
Pillai in recogniiion of Ins ilVicient 
services. 

The Royal Commission of PJl 1 

opined that the Madras Record Oflice 
was the best arranged ottice in the 
whole of India and rightly eulogised its 
efficient Indian management. It was 

of Rao Saheb K. Rangachari, B.A., 

the Superintendent of the office, that 


appa’s (kdleg(^ and the Christian College. 
Madras: he was admitted to the Ik A. 



Rao Saheb K. Kangacharl, 0.(\. 

Degree from the latter in 188o. He 
joined the office of the Chief Secretariat 
in 1884 and by his intelligent and 
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honest work he gradually rose to be the 
Superintendent of the office— the first. 
Indian that filled the place. 

He was deputed to assist Sir F. Price 
of the Indian Civil Service in rendering 
into English the Diary of the afifaira 
of Pondicherry by the famous lianga 
Pillai, the chief Dubash of Dupleix*. 
Mr. Kangachari also rendered in* 
valuable help to Sir F. Price in the com- 
pilation of the history of Ootacamund.. 
He had furnished materials to Col. 
Love lor his Vestiges of Old Madras^ 
which was published in three volumes. 

He has been continuing as the cap- 
able Superintendent of the Record 
Office ; and in consideration of his ser- 
vices in the office, the title Rao Saheb 
was conferred on him in 1912. 

Mr. P. Venkatarayulu Naidu^ 
Personal Assistant to the Joint Man- 
agers, Madras Electric Tramways, Ltd., 
Madras, has been in the service of the 
Company since 1899, with the short 
break of a few months. He served 
Iho firni in the capacities of General 
Cashier and General Store-keeper 
before he rose to his present position 
in 190-1. Now he i.s the head of the 
Accounts Department. 

He is a native of Chin-* 
glepufc District and son of 
the late Govindaswami 
Naidu, wlio was a merchant. 
Born in 1876 and educated 
in the C.S.M.IIigh SchooU 
Madras, he completed the 
Matriculation and Upper 
Secondary courses and 
joined tljc business of his 
father-in-law, Mr. S.Nada- 
muni Naidu, then a skin 
merchant trading with 
England and a contrac- 
tor. 

He takes a keen interest 
in Hindu religion, of which 
he is a good student. Tn 
obedience to the last wishes 
of his father, he has been 
spending about a fourth of 
his income on temples and 
religious charities. He is 
an active member of the 
Siiguna Vilasa Sabba, and 
the Purasawalkaim United 
Club, Madras. He has a 
good taste for music. 

Mr. K. Subramania Aiyer, B. A.> 
L. Tm J. Pm Incoiporated AccouBt- 
ant. 65, Apollo Street, Bombay, was 
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born at Kumbakonam in Soath India 
in June 1859 and educated in the local 
<}olieg6 under the distinguished educa- 
tionists, Messrs. Porter aud T. Gopal 
Bao. He took his B. A. Degree in 
1878, and started life as an assistant 
in the Pachaiyappa's High Schooh 
•Chidambaram. He then became a 
Lecturer in the Pachaiyappa’s College, 
Madras, when Mr. John Adam was the 
Principal of that institution. 

Lord liipon’s Education Commission 
of 1882 having recommended a bifur- 
cation of studies in High Schools in 
the Presidency, Mr. John Adam got 
the Trustees of the Pachaiyappa’s 
•Charities to start a Commercial Middle 
School, and placed Mr. Aiyer in charge 
of the school. He was allovvc;d to 
work in the afternoons in soiiic of 
the important mercantile houses of 
Madras, in order to get an insight into 
their business methods and accounts, 
«Lnd to gain experience in their work- 
ing details. 'J'he Government in- 
stituted Elementary examinations in 
Commerce at his instance in 1885 and 
the Intermediate examinations in 1888. 
The Commercial Middle School was 
raised to a High School and pupils were 
ooached up in Commercial subjects, 
besides non-language and literary ones, 
to enable them to appear lor the newly 
instituted Upper Secondary examina- 
tion. This school having proved a 
success, the Government were anxious 
to train teachers of Commercial 
subjects prior to the establishment of 
Commercial schools in the Presidency* 
Mr. Aiyer was then engaged as a 
teacher in Commerce in the Teacher’s 
College at Saidapet in 1889. 

Three years later, on the abolition of 
the Commercial classes there, Mr. 
Ai5^er urged on the Government the 
advisability of and the n(;ce.ssity for the 
citilisation of his services lor the orga- 
nisation of a Government School of 
Commerce. At his instance again, 
the Government instituted Advan- 
ced examinations in 1893. The Go- 
vernment School of Commerce was tlie 
cesult of his efforts in the direction and 
the new school, over which he presided 
for five years since 1895, popularised 
Secondary Commercial Education in 
the West Coast* 

He published in 1890 text books in 
Bpok-keeping ; and was elected a mem- 
ber of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors, London. 


In 1893 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Madras University by his brother 
graduates. He submitted a proposal 
to the Syndicate of the Universit}' 
to make Commerce one of the voluntary 
subjects for the B*A. Degree exmma- 
tion. Though the members of that 
body were generally inclined favourably 
in the matter, it bad to be dropped 
for want of the facilities essential fer 
teaching C >mmercial subjects in 
Schools and Colleges. 

He resigned Government service in 
1900, and went over to Bombay as the 
Principal of ihe Byramjee Jeejibhoy 
Tarsi Charitable Institution. His acti- 
vities in Bombay far outshone those of 
his at Madras, as he was ah’e to bring 
to fruition many of his cherished ideas. 



K. Subramania Aiyer, B. A., L.T., J.F. 

He was made a Fellow^ of the Bombay 
University in 1901 and a Justice of the 
Peace in 1903. His scheme for the (Uni- 
versity Degree in Commerce, though 
it received the hearty .sympathy 
and support of His Excellency Lord 
Northcote, then the Governor of Bom- 
bay, fell through as Lord Curzon’s 
University Commission thought the 
proposal premature. Not thwarted by 
(he failure of his exertions in the 
direction, lie subniitted fresh proposals 
once in 1905 and again in 1910, 
embodying in the latter year a mass of 
evidence from ihe various Mercantile 
As.sociations of Bombay relative to the 
advantages of his scheme. The Com- 
merce Degree was instituted in the 
Faculty of Arts of the Bombay Univer- 
sity in 1912. The Government College 
of Commerce was established in 1913. 
The institution was largely financed by 
the Government and maintained from 
donations of the mercantile community 
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of Bombay, with Mr. Aiyer as its 
Honorary Principal. Mr. Aiyer retired 
after a short service there in 1914, when 
the permanent Principal arrived. He 
was made a member of the Advisory 
Board of the College after retirement. 

Mr. Aiyar next turned his attention 
to ihe training of professional Account- 
ants and Auditors. It was not feasible 
for Indians to become Chartered and In- 
corporated Accountants, serving a term 
of five years in England. Practising as 
an Incorporated Accountant in Bom- 
bay in 1905, he got his parent Society 
to allow the apprenticeship to lie served 
in India and the examinations passed in 
London. As this iKicessitated a stay of 
twelve months in London for the pur- 
pose of examinations, Mr. Aiyer submit- 
ted a scheme in 1912, and again in 1911, 
for the institution of a Government 
examination in Accountancy and Audit- 
ing and ihe licensing of professional 
Auditors in India. An Accountancy 
Diploma JHoard was constituted aecord- 
ingly by the Government of Bombay 
in l<\ibriiary 1915, at the instance of 
tl)(i Government of India, tor organising 
and conducting an All-India examina- 
tion in Accountancy and Auditing. Mr. 
Aiyer was then made an expert mem- 
ber of thi% board as well as its Secretary. 
By his assiduous labours in the Board, 
he conferred a boon on (he Diplomates 
in Accountancy, by obtaining for them 
equal rights and privileges with those 
ol Chartered and Incorporated Account- 
ants of the British Isles and permis- 
sion to audit the acjcounts of the 
Joint Stock Companies in India* 
Mr. M . K. Dandekar, B.A., Incorporated 
Accountant, the Principal of the Govern- 
ment Institute of Commerce, Madras 
undone of Mr. Aiyer’s students, was 
appointed to the place on his le- 
commendation. 

Since 1900, Mr. Aiyer has been 
practising as a professional Public 
Accountant and Auditor, under the 
name and style of Messrs. K. S. Iyer A 
Co., which is one of the leading firms of 
Auditors in Bombay. He is a member 
of the Board of Accounts of the 
University of Bombay. 

Among tlie social activities of his 
life should bo noted the South Indian 
Club in Bombay, which has been in 
existence for the last three years and of 
which he is the President, and the 
South Indian Co-operative Credit So- 
ciety started in 1919 under its auspices. 
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Dr. Edward A. Fonceca, L.M.& S., 

22, Broadway, Madras, has been a 
successful medical practitioner of the 
city for over twenty-five years, l^orn 
in 1869 and educated in the 8t. 
Mary’s Institution ho matriculated in 
1887 and was admitted to the L. M. I't S. 
Degree from the Madras Medical 
College in 1893. 

Dr. Foncoca soon after joined Dr. 
W. 11. Haller as his assistant and served 
him for fourteen years. In 1908, he 
established iiis own Dispensary at 22, 
Broadway, lie has been commanding 
an extensive praeliee and been popular 



Edward A. I’onccca, L.M, & S. 


with his clients. He has specialised in 
the dis(*ases of children. He is on the 
Board of lixaniiners of the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association of India, ap- 
pointed by His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Mr. S. Ramanujam Chetty, M.A., 
B.L., an Hononrary Presidency Ma- 
gistrate for the City of Madras, is the 
eldest son of tlie great educationist, the 
late Professor Kangiah Chetty whose 
tragic demise occurred in tha Ennore 
Railway Train disaster in 1909. The 
Professor held ii very distinguished 
place among iheTelugu people. Tnl907 
a fund was started for his public 
memorial ; and Mr. Ramanujam Chetty 
laboured hard to make it a success. 
Tn addition to this, he contributed along 
with his younger brother Rs. 25,000/- 
to the Madras Christian College to 
commemorate the services of Professor 
Eangiah Chetty in the College, extend- 
ing over a period of thirty-five years. 
The Rangiah Chetty Hostel attached 
to the Christian College, Madras is 
serving a useful purpose. 


Mr. Ramanujam Chetty was for a 
long time the only M.A., B.L., of bis 
eomujunily. He has published some 



S. KafiiaDiijam Chetty, M.A., H.L. 


popular books. He is the Proprietor of 
Messrs. Bright and Co., a firm of first 
class cabinet inalau's in Harris Road, 
]\Iadras. Tlic chief feature of this 
company is that the workmen employed 
have a chance of enjoying the major 
portion of the profits. He is known for 
his cosmopolitan sympathies. 

The late Sri Seshadri Aiyengar 
was born of respectable parents at 
Rainnad, in J r.ly J 83] , amidst surround- 
ing.s that were favourable to his future 
greatness. Seven years later he was 
sent to a school at ftainnad, W'here he 
learnt Sanskrit and Tamil with great 
interest. Then he took up the study of 
the Shastras which he'mastered in a 
few years. lie also acquired an element- 
ary knowledge of English. Later on 
he studied law through Tamil books. 
About the eighteenth year of his age he 
suffered very much from a carbuncle. 
Notwithstanding the same, he proceed- 
ed on a pilgrimage to the holy 
Tirupati Hills, walking all the way. 
To the great satisfalion of all, the 
disease was soon cured. (From this 
lime Mr. Aiyengar prefixed the holy 
symbol ‘‘Sri” to his n.ime, and remained 
a true devotee of the Lord, because he 
believed that the cure of his carbuncle 
was due to Lord Srinivasa.) 

In the beginning of the year 1849 he 
was employed in the office of the Salt 
Amildar, at Pamban. While there, in 
his spare hours, he pursued the study of 
law. Some years later he was appoint- 
ed as the Vakil for the Rameswaram 
Devasthanam which post he filled up 
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for a period of five years. His ability in 
conducting cases, his intelligence inlaw^ 
his sturdy independence and, above all, 
bis simplicity of character pleased the 
then Rajahs of Ramnad and Sivaganga 
and other influential gentlemen con- 
nected with their families. 

About the year 1861 he was appoint- 
ed as Law Agent to both the Ramnad 
and Sivaganga Zemindaries, on a high 
salary, and was sent on a palanquin 
from Pamban to Madras, to conduct 
the cases pending in the High Court 
and the Privy Council. At Madras?- 
Mr, Aiyengar came in contact with 
eminent Barristers and Vakils of the 
stamp of Messrs. John Bruce Norton, 
and Sullivan, Sir V. Bhashyam Iyengar 
and Dr. S. Subraixiania Aiyer, who all 
regarded him with great respect. He 
was successful in several important cases 
which he conducted, and this made him 
prominent in the estimation of the 
Rajahs. Till I8C8, he w^as keeping on to 
these offices. He then resigned the 
same and went over to Rn mnad to 
take charge of the Agentship of the 
late Sri Puduvai Ponnusami Thevar 
of Ramnad. On the death of Mr. 
Ponnusami Thevar in the year 18G9, he 
took charge of his estate and became 
the guardian of his minor sons in 
accordance with the terms of the Will. 
The late P. Pandi Thoraisaini Thevar,. 
the President-Founder of the Madura 
Tamil Sangam, was one of the sons. 
He brought them up with fatherly love 
and care and when they came of age bo 
handed over charge of the estate to 
them. 

About the year ] 880 he settled him- 
self permanently at Madura and took an 
active part in the public life of the city. 
For several years be was a member of 
the District Board of Madura. He 
was the President of the Madura- 
Ramnad District People’s Association 
for some years. He was one of the 
first sixteen Directors of the Madura 
Hindu Permanent Fund, Ltd., which 
was establivshed in 1894. He attended 
several sessions of the Indian National 
Congress held at various places and 
took an active part in the tenth Madras 
Provincial Conference held at Madura. 
He was the President of the Vidya 
Dbarma Faripalana Sabba, Madura, an 
institution which gives financial help 
to poor students for the prosecution of 
their studies. His name was long 
associated with the Sri Eallalagar 
Devasthanam Committee, the Madura 
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College Board, the Victoria Edward 
Hall, the District Agricultural and 
Industrial Association, the District 
Congress Commictee and other public 
institutions in Madura. He had a 
commanding personality ; and even 
at his advanced age, his zeal and 
interest in the public cause was 
unabated till the time of his demise in 
April 1916. 

He was the Zemindar of Tiruter- 
valai Sub-Division, situated in the 
Ramnad District and was very sympa- 
thetic to his ryots. He w^as of a 
charitable disposition of mind and had 
instituted charities at Ramnad and 
Dharbasayanam to feed the pilgrims. 

The late Mr. Aiyengar left two sons, 
of whom Mr. 8. Srinivasa Aiyengar, the 
leader of the Madras Bar and late 
Advocate-General, is the elder and Mr. 
Sri Venkatesan (son-in-law of Hon’ble 
Mr, K. Srinivasa Aiyengar) is the 
younger. Mr. Iyengar’s friends, both 
European and Indian, here and in 
England are many in number. 

Mr. C. Bhanumurti, B.A., Telugu 
Translator to the Goverumont of 
Madras, is a son of Chennapragada 
Kanakachelam Pantulu, a landlord and 
Karnain of Sambaradevi, in Ivistna 
District. Admitted to the B. A. Degree 
in 1839 from the Government Arts 
College, Rxjaliniundry, with Sanskrit 
for his seemd language, he started life 
at the age of twenty as a teacher in 
the C. M. 8. High School, Bezwada, 
where he served for about three years. 
He next joined the Noble College, 
Masulipatam, as a teacher in the High 
School department and rose to be the 
Professor of Sanskrit and Lecturer in 
Mathematics there before his retire- 
ment in 1910. With his high ideals? 
he was a complete success as a teacher. 

The Government of Madras enter- 
tained him as theMunshi to the Telugu 
Translator in 1910 ; and hs was posted 
asTanslator later. Even in his boyhood 
he evinced a genuine taste for Telugu 
poetry, but he did not devote much 
time for the cultivation of the art 
while at school, lest it should interfere 
with his studies. He revived his poetic 
activities after entering life and be 
translated into Telugu poetry, a num- 
ber of English poems like Gray’s Elegy, 
ParnelPs Hermit and Addison’s 
Glories of Creation. He also trans- 
lated Sir Harsba’s Priya Darsika and 
one canto of Ealida6a*8 famous Kumara 


Samhhava into Telugu. In 1907 he 
c imposod several patriotic versos and 
wrote a Telugu drama styled Hem \laia. 
He is now writing ‘ JanakaCharitra\ 
a, Ptabandham advocating the supremo 
ideal of devotion to duty, whicli is 
proved to be a far higher one than that 
of asceticism. In his poetical works 
ho has expounded the philosophy of 
the Uamakrishna-Viv( kananda school. 

He has been for the last ton years 
a staunch advocate of the cause of 
educfition for the misses; and, as a 
result of his preaching, a number of 
elementary schools have sprung up in 
the Kistna and Guntur disiricts 

The late Karar Narasayya Devu- 
diah, the reputed violinist ot Madras 
was born at Karur, in Trichinoply 


one of the best in bis profession. His 
culture was highly appreciated by His 
Highness the late Maharajah of Mysore 
and other princes. Mr. Devudiah was 
the author of several songs known as 
Krities, dedicated to Lord Pasupatee- 
swara of Karur. Many of them are 
still popular among the South Indian 
musicians. 

Mr. K. N. Chinnaswami Aiya of 
Madras i.s now almost as popular as a 
Violinist as his late brother was. 
Along with Mr. P. V. Sanjiva liao, 
tlio famous flutist, Mr. Chinnaswami 
Aiya gave a music performance to His 
E.xcelleney Lord Ilardingc, Governor- 
General of India, ()n His I’iXcellency's 
visit to iMadras. Mr. (h)innaswami 
Aiya shows original toiudies on the 



The late Karur Narasayya Devudiah. 


District, in 18fj4. His father, the late 
Karur Narasayya was also a good 
Violinist, with proficiency on the Vecfia 
also. 

Mr. Devudiah was very highly 
popular as a Violinist and he was 
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Violin and he is very popular in 
several Districts of Southern India. 

Rao Saheb N. Narasitniengar 
of Madras, retired Manager, Hosur 
llemoun-t Depot of Matigiri, in Salem 
District, joined the Government service 
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as a clerk in the Depot in 1870, after 
being matriculated from the Wesleyan 
Mission High School, Bangalore. His 
grandfather, the late Narasimiengar, 
and his father Chelviengar were his 
immediate predecessors as Managers 
of this office. 

He served the (lovernment with 
credit for a period of forty years and 
retired in J 010. Two years before his 
retirement the title of Kao Haheb was 
conferred on him in recognition of his 
meritorious services. 

His eldest son, Mr. N. Kamanuja 
Iyengar, B A,, is the Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Boiice of Madanapalle. His 
.second son, Mr. N. Itaj igopala Iyengar, 
is an Assistant Inspector of Salt in the 
(jranjam Ihslrict. Mt, Narasiniiengar 
lives in Balace View, Hall’s Koad, 
JOginore, Madras. 

Dewan Bahadur K. Jagannadham 
Chetty, Ketired Dewan of Kttiaya- 
piiraiu. Little Conjc*(!veram, was born 
in JM];> in Chingleput District. His 
father, Abbu Ghetty, was a merchant. 
Mr, Jagannadhain had his education in 
the Madras High School, w'hich has 
latterly developed into the Presidency 
College. 

He entered (Jovernrnent service in 
.lunc 1872 as the Taluk Sheristadar in 
Nellore District, lie was subsequently 
made a Sub-Magistrate. But. it was 
later on, as the Tahsildar of JSIellorc, 
that he made his m irk as a public 
oHi .:or of sterling character and sound 
administrative capacity. In he 

was transferred to Tanjoro District as 
a Tahsildar by the Board of Kevenue, 
Madras, in one of its special proceed- 
ings in connection with fl lods which 
caused damage to many irrigation 
works. 

In the yeir ]8dS the Government 
conferred on him the title of Kao 
Bahadur ai a personal distinction. 
Shortly after, he retired from Govern- 
ment service, and was appointed as 
tutor and guardian to tlie minor Rajah 
of Ettaiyapuram, then under the Court 
of Wards. After the estate w^as hand- 
ed over to the Rajah on his attaining 
majority, Mr. Jagannadham Chetty 
was appointed as the Dewan of Pit- 
taiyapuram, which position he filled 
with honour and credit for five years. 

In the Government conferred 
on him the title of Dewan Bahadur, 
which he so richly deserved. ,In green 
old age, he is still in the enjoyment of 


sound health, peace and prosperity, 
which arc the fruits of an honest and 
well-lived life. 

Dr. Pudupet Balu Satnbandam 
Mudaliar, retired Civil Apothecary, 
Conjeeveram, is a son of the late Balu 
Suudara Aludaliar of the Arsenal De- 
partment in the Fort 8t. George, 



P. D. SambaneSam Mudaliar. 


Madras. Having matriculated from 
the Wesleyan Mission High School, 
Madras, in 1872, he was a teacher for 
two years in the same institution. 

lie passed out as a Civil Apothecary 
from the Madras Medical College in 
1878. He then joined Government 
service as the Apothecary of the Karur 
Municipal Hospital. He was there in 
charge of the Famine Relief Camp 
Hospital and the Wesleyan Mission 
Orpha,nage. lie latterly served at 
Saidapet, Trivellore, Tiruthuraipundi 
and Conjeeveram ; and he w’as popular 
in all these places. 

He was a Municipal Councillor at 
Karur. He w'as for some time the 
Chairman of the Conjeeveram Munici- 
pality and the Union of Tiruthurai- 
pundi. He rendered valuable services 
to the Union of Trivellore in connection 
with plague. 

lie retired from service in 1911 w'hile 
in the Conjeevaram Hospital and esta- 
blished himself as a private medical 
practitioner with a dispensary of his 
own. After his retirement, he was 
nominated a member of the Municipal 
Council of Conjeeveram and was later 
on its elected Chairman for some time. 
He resigned his membership in 1914 ; 
and when the Chairmanship fell vacant 
in 1916 be was given the office, though 
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he was not a Councillor at the time of 
his election to the Cbairuiansbip. He 
is the Honorary Secretary of the Bai 
Bahadur Arcot Karayanaswami Muda- 
liar Girls* School, Conjeeveram, and a 
Directorof the Urban Weavers’s Union 
and of the Town Co-operative Bank 
of the place. 

Mr. V. Venkata Chariar, Pleader, 

Conjeeveram, has been taking an active 
part in the public movements of the 
Chingleput District ever since he set 
up bis practice as a pleader in 1893. 
He was the first President of the Con- 
jeeveram Urban Bank, which was 
establidhed in 1904 and be continued 
in the office till 1911. 

The District Conference of Co- 
operators held at Conjeevaram gave a 
fresh lease of life to the movement and 
was helpful in its popularization. Mr. 
Venkatachariar was mainly instru- 
mental in bringing the conference into 
existence. He is one of the Directors 
of the Urban Wcavers's Union, Conjee- 
veram, which is the first of its kind in 
the Presidency, having been founded 
by Mr. P. Ramachandra Sastri, its 
energetic Secretary. 

As the active Secretary of the In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Exhibition, 
ho got the modern methods of agricul- 
ture adapted by the ryots of his District. 



V. Venkata Chariar. 


The Reading Boom of Conjeeveram 
was started in 1898 ; and it has been 
successfully working ever since under 
the able secretaryship of Mr. Venkata- 
chariar. He is tlie Vice-President of 
the Conjeeveram Vacation Club and.of 
the Students’s Union and the President 
of the Hindu Poor Boys’s Fund. He 
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tas for a long time been the Secretary 
of the Ohingleput District Congress 
Committee. He was thrice nominated 
a Councillor of the Conjeeveram Mani- 
cipality (1903-1911), where he has done 
very useful work. 

After passing his F.A. examination 
in 1888 from the Pacbaiyappa*s College, 
he joined the Government service as a 
clerk in the Ofiice of the Postmaster- 
General, Madras* While in service he 
passed the Pleadership examination in 
1893 and soon after established himself 
as a pleader at Conjeeveram. He com- 
mands an extensive practice at Conjee** 
varam. Mr. P. Sesbadn, M.A,, the 
Principal of the Central Hindu College, 
Benares, is his nephew. 

Mn C. y. Varadachariar, B.A., 
Pleader, Conjeeveram, is a son of 
Mr. Satagopalachari, Amin of the 
Chingleput District Court. Having 
received his early education in the 
Anglo-Vernacular High School, now 
the Hindu High School, Triplicane, 
Madras, ho took his B,A. Degree from 
the Presidency College, Madras, in 
1898. 

He started life as a Pleader in 1902 
and has since been practising at 
Conjeeveram. He is very successful 
in his profession. 

The Hon*ble Khan Bahadur Md. 
Habibullah Sahib Bahadur, Chairman 
of the Vellore Municipal Council and 
President, District Board, North Arcot, 
is the son of the late Awshukh Hussain 
Khan Sahib, a member of the famous 
and ancient Carnatic family. He was 
born in the year 1867? and after com- 
pleting his education in the Zillah 
High School, Saidapet, prosecuted his 
studies for law, and joined the Bar at 
Vellore in 1888. His varied talents 
soon attracted the attention of the 
authorities and he was appointed to 
a number of Honorary offices open to 
the non-officials in the mufassal. 

For a period of thirteen years, he 
commanded good practice as a pleader 
and was recognised to be the leader of 
the Bar. He laboured much for the 
welfare of the public; and in 1901 he 
devoted all bis attention to Municipal 
affairs to the entire exclusion of bis 
legal practice, and thoroughly acquaint- 
ed himself with the administrative and 
legislative details of Local Self-Govern- 
ment. As the Honorary Chairman of 
the Municipality from 1896 to 1898, he 
stdered the ship of its affairs free of all 


rocks and shoals and evinced a special 
tact in administration. He was 
selected as the paid Secretary of the 
Municipality in September 1901 and 
continued in that office until Septem- 
ber 1905, when he was made its paid 


Khan Bahadur Md. Habibullah Sahib 

Chairman. He was specially chosen 
by the authorities for these offices, as, 
before he became the ministerial head 
of the Municipality, its aflaiis had 
been in such a notorious state that the 
Government had disfranchised the 
Municipality in 1900. 

His disinterested devotion to public 
weal is testified to by the certificates 
granted by the Government in 1897. 
His Excellency Lord Curzon honoured 
him, in 1905, with the title of Khan 
Bahadur in the name of His Majesty 
King Edward VII- As the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the North Arcot District Board 
and as the Non-official President of 
the Vellore Taluq Board he earned 
a good name and he was subsequently 
elevated to the position of President 
of the District Board. A member of 
the Legislative Council from 1909 
to 1912, he shared in the discussion 
of many an important question con- 
cerning his electorate. It should bo 
noted to his credit that he was elected 
to the Madras Legislative Council by 
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the Hindu group of electors. This 
shows how closely he mixes with his 
Hindu brethren and how he commands 
their esteem. 

He attended the Coronation Durbar of 
His Imperial Majestly King George Y 
at Delhi, as the guest of 
the Madras Government. 
He was one of the few who 
were chosen for the rare 
privilege of paying homage 
to His Majesty on the oc- 
casion of the Coronation. 
He had also the honour of 
being presented to the 
King-Emperor at theEoyal 
Durbar held at Calcutta 
after the Coronation. 

Gentle in appearance but 
highly thoughtful, he has 
earned the regard of the 
Government and the love 
of the people. He holds 
independent and authorita- 
tive views on all matters 
of administrative import. 
He gave valuable evidence 
before the Itoyal Oom- 
mission on Decentraliza- 
tion and the Public Service 
Commission and was ap- 
pointed as the Provincial 
representative on the 
Indian KeformsCommittee. 
Of late there has not been a 
single Committee or Conference con- 
vened by Government in which bis 
co-operation has not been secured, 
which shows the great regard in which 
his views are held by the authorities. 
After his tenure for a short time as a 
member of the Madras Executive 
Council, he has been appointed to 
act for six months, as the Commis- 
sioner of the Madras Corporation in 
the place of Mr, Burkitt. 

Dewan Bahadur T.R. Lakshmana 
Penimal Pillai, L. M. & S., now the 
District Medical and Sanitary Officer, 
Vellore, is a native of Trichinopoiy and 
son of the late T. Bamaswami Pillai. 
Having matriculated from the Travan- 
core State he underwent the L.M, & 8. 
course in the Madras Medical College 
and was admitted to the Degree in 1893. 
The same year he was posted to the 
Royapettah Hospital as an Assistant 
Surgeon. He worked as such in the 
Kistna, Kurnooi, Nellore, Tanjore, 
North Arcot and Ganjam Districts ; and 
in a few years he won a name in the 
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profession as an able Surgeon. In 1914 
he was made a Civil Surgeon. The 
title of Rsi Bahadur vvas conferred on 
him in 1915, and that of Dewan Baha- 
dur three years later. His professional 



Dewan Haliadur T. R. Lakahmana 
Perumal Filial, L.M. & S. 


shill and his marked sympathy with 
his patients have earned for him an 
undying popularity in all the Districts 
in which he worked. 

Mr. Pungalur Yanadi Ghenchaiah 
Chetty, Proprietor of Vadnvala and 
Vengalrngulandiga, Tiriipati, comes of 
a mercantile family of good standing. 

Born in 1872 and educated in the 
local Mission High School, he has been 



P. Yanadi Cbeocbaiah Cbelly. 


taking a lively interest in local politics. 
He has been on the Municipal Council 
for about eight years, on the TaJuq 
Board tor over three years and on the 
District Board for over five years. He 


has been the Chairman of the Munici- 
pality from August 1915. 

The family has established two 
choultries, one at Chirutanur and the 
other at Tirupati. In the Tirupati 
choultry poor Brahmins are daily fed ; 
and in the other choultry, religious 
mendicants arc freely supplied pro- 
visions ; and it is also used by the public 
for celebrating marriages. Mr. Chench- 
aiah Chetty and bis brother are now 
managing these charities. 

The late G. R. Pattabhirama 
Aiyar, High Court Vakil, Madras, 


ists, Messrs. Porter and T. Gopala 
Bao, who bad the highest opinion of 
young Pattabhirama Aiyar’s character 
and talents. He apprenticed himself 
to the Hon. Mr. Idullivan, the then 
Advocate- General, and after the retire- 
ment of the latter, to Mr. Shephard, 
who later on became Advocate-General 
and a Judge of the High Court. He 
started his professional career in the 
Tanjore District in 1878 ; and in the 
course of a very few years became the 
leader of the Bar there and was 
connected with every important litiga- 



The late C. R. Pattabhirama Aiyar, B.A„ B.L. 


was born in 1857. He had a brilliant 
academic career and in his days be stood 
first in the list in all the examinations 
from the Middle School up to the B.L. 

He was one of the most brilliant 
students of the well-known education- 
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tion in the District, inclu ding the 
famous Tirnpanandal Matt suit. 
About the time that the suit was 
carried on appeal to the High Coart, 
Mr. Pattabhirama Aiyar was advised to 
go over to Madras, and he settled- in 
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Madras in the year 1886< Within five 
years thereafter, he became one of 
the acknowledged leaders of the Bar 
on the A'ppellate Side of the High 
Court* 

Mr. Pattabbirama Aiyar was through- 
out bis life known to be a most pains- 
taking and conscientious advocate and 
his powers of cross-examination were 
admired by successive Judges. He 
took very little part in political move- 
ments. He was nominated to be a 
Fellow of the Madras University in the 
year 1896, and he was a Member of the 
Board of Examiners. Though bis 
practice was in full swing, owing to his 
failing health he accepted the City 
Civil Judgeship in the year 1899 and 
ably filled the position for three years. 
He was expected to be appointed to the 
High Court Bench, hut died somewhat 
suddenly in September 1902, at the 
early age of 15. 

Mr. Pattabhirama Aiyar was known 
from his earliest days as a very ardent 
and discriminating lover of English and 
Tamil literatures anil his knowledge 
of English poetry was indeed pro- 
found. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. P. Rama- 
swami Aiyar, B. A, B.L., one of the 

well-known political leaders and High 
Court Vakils of Madras, is the son of 
the late Pattabhirama Aiyar of the 
Madras Bar, born in 1879. After 
graduating in Arts and Law, he started 
his practice on the Original Side of 
the Madras High Court. He has been 
instrumental in bringing about and 
maintaining the ascendancy of Vakils 
on the Original Side of the High Court 
and in a way in displacing the Barris- 
ters. 

A Congressman from the early age 
of 26, he has been a member of the 
All-India Congress Committee, ever 
since the body was constituted in 1907. 
He has been actively connected with 
the Corporation of Madras (as a 
Commissioner) and with the University 
of Madras ; and he served on various 
Committees relating to both these 
bodies. A Trustee of the Pachiyappa’s 
College, the premier Hindu College of 
Southern India, be evinced considerable 
interest in the inaugurating of a scheme 
for making it a residential College. In 
connection with his educational acti- 
vities, it must also be mentioned that he 
is actively interested in the Madras 
Sanskrit College and various High 


Schools for boys and girls in the 
Presidency. 

He was associated with Mrs. Annie 
Besant in the founding of the Home 
Buie League, of which be was the 
General Secretary, till he gave it up in 
the beginning of 1918 on being elected 
Secretary to the Congress. He was one 
of the founders of the Indian Bank, 


College, Madras. He passed bis First 
examination in Arts and the B.A. 
examination also in First Class; and 
was admitted to the Bachelor of Arts 
Degree in 1909, having stood second in 
the Presidency in his special subject, 
History. 

He was appointed Lecturer in His- 
tory in the Pachaiyappa’s College in 



The Hoa'ble Mr. C. P. RamaBwami Aiyar, B.A., B.L. 


Ltd., and one of its Directors until 
recently. He is a member of several 
political organisations in the Presidency 
and has published a number of pamph- 
lets on literary, financial and political 
subjects. His political lectures are 
useful and largely attended ; and he 
richly deserves the public esteem which 
he commands. 

Prof. G. S. Srinivasachari, M.A., 

of the Paebaiyappa’s College, Madras 
was born in 1890. He matriculated 
from the Paebaiyappa’s High School at 
Chidambaram; and prosecuted his 
collegiate studies in the Pachaiyappa’s 
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1910, and was admitted to the M.A. 
Degree in 191B. lie has been serving 
the Pachaiyappa’s College as the As- 
sistant Prolessor of History for the last 
ten years with a short break of about 
six months in 1914, during which he 
was the Additional Chief J’rofessor of 
History in the Maharajah’s College, 
Vizianagraiu. 

He is the author of a number of 
books on history and a frequent con- 
tributor to several periodicals. He is 
one of the able Editors of the Oriental 
Encyclopedic Publishing Company, 
Gocanada. 
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The late A. Nilakanta Sastri, 
B.G.E. of Adyar, retired Stale Engi- 
neer of Pudakkotah and son of the late 
Appu Sastri, a pandit and landlord of 
Tiravasalore, near Tiruvadamaradur, 



He took leave in 1910 and took 
charge of the Mannargudi Sub-Division 
when be rejoined duty in 1911 ; and 
he retired from the service in 1913. 
In 1914 he was requested by His 
Highness the Maharajah 
of Bobbin to prepare a 
scheme for diverting the 
Nagavali river. He suc- 
ceeded in thoroughly saving 
an important channel from 
merging in the river and 
his suggestions for further 
improvements have also 
been carried out. The 
Maharajah gave him a 
bonus of Its, 2, .500, 

He was appointed the 
State and Palace Engineer 


the Tbeosopbical Society and a mem* 
ber of its Esoteric section. 

He rendered valuable, services to the 
cause of education by substailttally help- 
ing several students and institutions. 
He breathed bis last in December, 1919> 
about a year after his retirement from 
the Pudukkotah State service. His 
eldest son, Mr. N. Sri Bam, is an ardent 
Home Buler and a graduate of the 
Madras University. Mr. Sri Bam 
actively co-operates with his brother 
Theosophists in the cause of education. 

Rao Bahadur G. Gunnan Ghetty, 
Proprietor of Messrs. King and Com- 
pany, Madras is one of the most 
prominent citizens of Madras, and a 
prince among merchants. Born in 
1869 he was educated in the Pachai* 


The late A. Nilakauti Sastri, B.C.E, 


was born in August, 1858. Educated in 
the Government Arts College, Kumba* 
konaiUjhe passed his First examinaiion 
in Arts in 1877 ; and was admitted to 
the B.C.lil. Degree in 1880, having 
studied in the Engineering College, 
Madras. 

He joined the British Government 
service in 1881 as a Supervisor in the 
Department of Public Works at Bez- 
wada ; and served in the Kistna District 
for eight years as the Supervisor- 
in-chargo of the Ccinmamur Canal, 
in which capacity he extended the 
irrigation by about thirty thousand 
acres. In 1889 he was transferred 
to the Tanjore District, where he 
worked for four years and was 
raised to the post of a Sub-Engi- 
neer, in which capacity he worked in 
the Guddapah and Cuddalore Districts 
also. In 1899 and 1900 he served at 
Sri Vaikuntam, Tinnevelly District, 
as the Assistant Engineer. As an 
Assistant Engineer he worked in the 
Madura, Trichinopoly, Chingleput and 
Madras Districts also. 


of Pudukotah in 
May, 1914, and 
was in charge of 
the Sanitation, 

Irrigation and 
Public Works of 
the State, in 
which he made 
several improve- 
ments. He also 
constructed the 
new palace on a 
grand scale at a 
cost of ten lakhs 
of rupees, includ- 
ing the garden 
and out-boQse. 

The Municipal 
offices and the 
Women and 
Children’s Hos- 
pital of Pudukotah are monuments of 
his skill in constrntion. 

Mr. Nilakanta Sastri was a good 
student of the Upanisbads and the 
Bhagavad Gita for the last twenty 
years of bis life. He was a Fellow of 
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Rao Bahadur C. Cunnan Chatty 


yappa’s College and the Christian 
College, Madras. 

The firm of Messrs. King and Com- 
pany was founded about forty years ago 
by his grandfather and bis father, Mr. 
Chellam Chetty. Bao Bahadur Cunnan 
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Obetty and bis brother Dewan Bahadur 
<3* Bamanujam Chetty were the sole 
proprietors of the firm from 1912 to 


1919. On the demise of Dewan 
Bahadur Bamanujam Chetfcy, Mr. Cun- 
nan Chetty became the sole proprietor. 
The firm commands very 
extensive business in timber, 
sugar, and spiritous liquors 
Best teak and other timbers 
are imported from the ports 
of Burma and from Hon- 
kong and Java. They deal 
in Java and Indian sugar. 

The firm is located in its 
own premises in First Line 
Beach, Madras, where it has 
commodious godowns. 

Mr* Cunnan Chetty ira*. 
proved the business of the 
firm after he joined it ; and 
to day King and Company 
is the premier Indian concern 
in South India. Mr. Cunnan 
Chetty’s name deserves to be 
handed down from genera- 
tion to generation of South 
Indians, his charities being 
really magnanimous* He 
annually spends about fifty 
thousand rupees for the up- 
keep of the various charities instituted 
by him. We illustrate some of them 
here. 


He maintains a number of educa- 
tional institutions in the City of Madras, 
some of which bear prominent mention. 


The Sanskrit College in Triplicane 
gives its students the benefit of the 
Eastern and Western methods of in- 


struction. The students are sent up for 
the Oriental Title examinations. The 
institution costs Mr. Cunnan Chetty 
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about five to six thousand rupees 
annually. He maintains a Girls' School 
in Chintadripet, Madras, another esta- 
blished in his uncle's 
name, the C.T.C. Girls’ 
School, in Marayana 
Mudali Street, Madras 
and a third in Thambu 
Chetty Street, Madras. 
His High Schools at 
Tiruvallur and at Peram- 
bur have been doing very 
useful work. He also 
maintains two mixed 
schools (which admit 
hoys and girls) at Nida- 
mangalam, Tanjore Dis- 
trict, and at Mambalam 
near Madras. He main- 
tains ten free night 
schools in the City of 
Madras. 

the construction of 
a fine choultry, knovvn as 
Cunnan Chetty’s Choul- 
try, near the Egmore 
Railway Station at a cost 
of about seven ty-five 

thousand rupees, Mr. 
Cunnan Chetty has done 
a very valuable service to travellers and 
tourists.,^ He feeds about four hundred 
people every Sunday in Krishnappa 


Naicken Agraharam, Madras. The ex- 
cellent building of the Annadana 
Samajam in Triplicane was also con- 



Rao Bahadur C. Gunoan Chetty 's Sonskrit College, Triplicane, Madrai,. 



Kao Bahadur C. Cunnan Chetiy’s Free Ayurvedic Dispensary, Triplicane, Madras. 
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His addresa 
as the Chairman of the Beception Com- 



struoted by Mr. Cunnan Chetty. It is fifty children near the Partbasarathy As a public man Mr. CunnaQ Cbeltjr 

well known that over a hundred poor temple at Triplicane. He also feeds is connected with the several leading 

people ate fed there every day. large numbers of orphan boys, He institutions of the city. 

Mr* Cunnan Chetty is a well-known maintains ten beds in the Gosha hoe- 

friend of the poor students 
in Madras and his purse is 
always open for the edu- 
cation of the poor students. 

He pays scholarships to a 
large number of them. He 
maintains two students in 
the Victoria Technical In- 
stitute at Ilombay. His 
Free Heading Uoom and 
Library are a good help to 
the student community in 
the City of Madras. 

Sidt‘ by side with educa- 
tion the cause of medical 
help and child welfare have 
been engaging the nerious 
atte.niion of Mr. Cunnan 
Clietty. He maintains two 
Ayurvfidic Dispensaries at 
Madras (one at Triplicane 
and the other at Nungum- 
bakaiii) and one at Nel- 
lorcj. Tliese Dispensaries 
are restored to by large Bahadur C. Cuonan Chetty’s Choultry in Egmorc, Madras. 

uumbers of patients as can be seen from pital, Madras, at the annual cost of one mittee of the Madras Provincial Con- 
tho statistics. Mr. Cunnan Chetty thousand rupees. As an orthodox ference of 1U17 bandied in a masterly 
upends about fifteen thousand rupees Hindu he contributes two hundred way the several needs of the country 

and the duties and ideals 
of public;' men. He is 
an fardent Home Euler 
and a staunch Congress- 
man. 

He is the Vicr-Presu 
dent of the Madras 
Mahajana Sabba and the 
Madras Social Service 
League, the Patron of 
the Young Men’s Lite- 
rary Society and the 
Aryan Youngsters Clnby 
and the Trustee of the 
Madras Anjuman and 
the Kanyakaparames- 
wari Devasthanam. He 
is also the President 
of the Papuchetty’s 
Charities, of the Myla- 
pore Sangeelha Sabba 
and of the Vysia As- 
sociation, Madras. He 

Kao Bahadur C. Cunnan Clietiy’s Free Milk. Supply Depot, Triplicane, Madras. jg ^ Direcior of the 

annually for the upkeep of these noble and forty rupees to the Eamkrisbna Indian Bank, Ltd., and of the South 
institutions. Home, Mylapore? Madras which is one Indian Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

Mr. Gimnau Chetty daily supplies of the few self-sacrificing institutions He is also connected with the 
.pure cow’s milk to two hundred and of the city. management of the Madras Pencil 
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Factory. He is a member of the Ma- sidency of Justice T. V. Seshagiri Iyer Mr. Cunnan Chetly is endearing him- 
naging Committee of the Hindu High and conferred on Mr. Cunnan Cbetly self more and more to the public by 
School. Triplicane, Madras, and the the well deserved title of Dharma- his ever-increasing charities and bis 



P. R. High School, Mylapore, Madras. luurthy. The Government also con- namr*. deserves to be written in letters 
• The citizens of Triplicane, Madras, ferred the distinction of Itao Bahadur of gold in the history of the City of 
held a public meeting under the pre- in recognition of his public charities. Madras. 
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The bte Dewan Bahadur M. Adi- 
narayaniahf Toodiarpet, Madras, was 
born of respectable parentage in the 
year 1847. After completing his 
English education he entered public 


the year 1807. By dint of persever- 
ing work, coupled with honesty of 
purpose, he rose steadily both in the 
oflicial ladder and in the estimation of 
the departmental superiors. He was 
one of the ablest of the officers of 
the Settlement Department. Having 
been made the Registrar of the Re- 
venue Settlement in 1887, he was 
promoted ns an Assistant Commis- 
sioner in 1889. He continued in this 
capacity for over five years and filled 
the office with conspicuous ability and 
thoroughness of work. His superior 
talents soon secured for him the Deputy 
Commissioner’s place, which he held 
for over eight years, till his retirement 
in 1902. 

His entry into public life, after retire- 
ment from Government service, was 
equally noteworthy, fie took a leading 
part in all the movements he was 
associated with, fie was one of the 
Moderate politicians, and a pioneer in 
Social movements, fie was the Chair* 


man of the Reception Committee of 
the Indian National Social Conference 
in 1908, when it held its sittings at 
Madras. He was latterly ihe President 
of the Madras Provincial Conference at 
its Beihampore session : 
and his address on the oc- 
casion was characterised 
by a thorough grasp of 
the political needs of the 
country. He was one of 
the Directors of the Indian 
Bank, Ltd., Madras. In 
recognition of his eminent 
services to the Govern- 
ment and to the country 
he was made a Rao Baha- 
dur; and the distinction 
of Dewan Bahadur was 
conferred upon him, in 
January 1911. His demise 
about five years ago is a 
decided loss to the country. 

The late Rao Bahadur 
S. Mangesh Rao, B.A., 
F.M.U., retired Profes- 
sor of Mental and Moral 
Science, Presidency 
College, Madras, was born 
in August, 1853, at Uilala, 
a village near Mangalore, 
He was the eon of the late 
S. Krishna Aiyer, a land- 
holder there. Mr. Man- 
had his early education iu 
the Normal School at Cannanore.^from 
whore he matriculated in 18G9. He 



The late Kao Bahadur S. Mangesh 
Rao, B.A., F.M.U. 


passed his F.A. and B.A. Degree 
examinations by private study in 1870 
and 1876 respectively. 
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After passing the F.A. examioBtit^ 
be was employed as an Assistant school* 
master in the then Provincial School 
at Mangalore, which place he held till 
be became the Head-master of the 
Government High School, Cnddapah 
in 1883. He was transferred to the 
Presidency College, Madras, in 1885 as 
an Assistant Professor, fie continned 
as such till 1905, when he was promo- 
ted to be Professor, on the death of 
Dr. 8. Batbianadban. fie occupied 
the place with conspicuous ability and 
retired in 1909. He did not live long 
to enjoy his well-earned rest but passed 
away three years ago. Professor Man- 
gesh Rao was an ordinary Fellow of the 
Madras University for fifteen years, till 
ihe end of 1915. But after retirement 
he continned to be an Honorary Fellow 
till his demise, fie was the Chairman 
of the Canarese Board of Studies and 
the Canarese Translator to the Govern- 
ment for over a dozen years, and an 
Examiner in Canarese and in Philosophy 
for several years. The title of Rao 
Bahadur was conferred upon him in 
1909, just on the eve of bis retirement, 
in recognition of his disinterested 
services in the Educational Depart- 
ment. 

His eldest son, Mr. R. M. Sevur, who 
graduated in Cambridge, is now employ- 
ed as an Assistant Inspector of Schools 
in Mangalore. 

Khan Bahadur Mahomed Baziullah 
Saheb Bahadur, B.A., Acting Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Madras, is a 



Khan Bahadur M, Baziullah Sahab, B.A. 


son of Mr. Mouivi Mahomed Yaiz- 
ullah Sahib Bahadur of Ellore, 
Kistna District ; and be was born in 



The late M. Adinarayanlah. 

service as an Accountant in the gesh Rio 
Revenue Board Oflice, Madras, in 
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1876. He was matricalated from the 
Government Tndning College, Bajah' 
mnndry in 1888 and he took bis B.A. 
Degree from the Government Arts 
College of the same place in 1893. 
His career as a student was a bright 
one. In his F. A. examination he 
stood first among the students of his 
College and in his B.A. Examination he 
was the first in the Presidency. 

Soon after passing his B.A. ex- 
amination he started his life as a 
lecturer in bis alma mater, the 
Government Arts College, Bajahmun- 
dry. He entered the Revenue Depart- 
ment about the end of 1894 as the 
second clerk in the District Collector- 
ate and rose to the position of a 
Stationary Sub-Magistrate in three 
years. Having worked as the English 
Head Clerk of the Collectorate in 1808, 
he became the lluzur Sheristadar in 
1899. He was made a Deputy Collec- 
tor in the South Canara District in 1912 
and in this capacity he worked in the 
Bellary and Anantapur Districts also. 
It was undoubtedly by dint of his merit 
that he rose to his present position in 
1913. He was the Revenue Officer of 
the Madras Municipal Corporation for 
over two years. In 1919, he was 
posted to Guntur as the District Collec- 
tor. In 1920 he was again posted to 
Madras as the Acting Chief Presidency 
Magistrate. 

Mr. Bazlullah belongs to an interest- 
ing family that migrated to Ellore 
from Ajmcre. His father was an edu- 
cationist and his grandfather worked in 
the Indian Army. His grandfather’s 
brother accompanied Sir John Malcolm 
to Persia in the Persian Embassy and 
rendered tbe British Government 
meritorious services for which be was 
awarded a Jagbir. Several of Mr. 
Bazlullah’s relatives are holding high 
places in Government service in tbe 
Revenue, Police and Educational De- 
partments. 

Mr. Bazlullah’s capacity and high 
sense of duty as a Government servant 
are plainly put forth in the Durbar 
speech made by His Excellency Lord 
Pentland on 3rd September 1914, in 
which he says : *' He is an able man of 
good education and has an excellent 
record as a Government servant. He 
is highly esteemed by all and is of 
excellent character and loyalty.” It 
will be no wonder if be will rise to 


higher places and attain greater honours 
in the service. 

Dr. G. B. Rama Rau, B.A., M.D., 

Vepery, Madras, is a son of Mr. C. 
Subba Bao, Jodidar of Colamarana 


Dr. C. B. Rama Rao, B.A., M.D. 

Cuppe, a village in the Mysore State, 
and was born in 1859. He passed out as 
an Apothecary from the Madras Medi- 
cal College and was entertained in Gov- 
ernment service in 1882, as Assistant 
Superintendent of the Madura Medical 
School. 

He graduated 
in Arts by pri- 
vate study and 
took tbe L.M. 

& S. degree of 
the Madras 
University in 
1885. He was 
for some time 
the Resident 
Apothecary 
of the Moni- 
ghor Choultry, 

Madras and an 
Assistant Pro- 
fessor of the 
Madras Medi- 
cal Gollegd 
for twenty years. After having served 
with credit as an Assistant Surgeon at 
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Salem and Tinnevelly, and as a Civil 
Surgeon at Tellichetry and Cannaboie, 
be was posted to Tanjore as the Dis- 
trict Medicial and Sanitary Officer andf' 
as tbe Superintendent of tbe Prince of 
Wales Medical School. 

Dr. Bama Rau took a tour 
through Japan, America and 
the European continent, visit- 
ing hospitals and public in- 
stitutions. In 1906 be was a 
delegate of the South Indian 
Branch of tbe British Medical 
Association at its annual 
meeting in Toronto. He 
studied for a time in the Edin- 
burgh University and was 
admitted to the M.D. degree 
of tbe Durham l-lniversity in 
l'.)07. He thereafter worked 
for some time in tbe Rotunda 
Hospital, Dublin and in the 
London Hospital of London. 
He has made a good study of the 
Ayurvedic system of medicine. 

He takes a keen interest in 
social reform and ho gave his 
daughters a good education in 
hjnglisb. He was the first 
Secretary of the Society for 
the Protection of Children, 
Madras, which is doing good 
work by way of bringing up 
cast-out boys and girls. The 
title of Rao Saheb was conferred on 
him in 1912 and he was made a Rao 
Bahadur on January 1, 1918. He 
retired from Government service a year 
ago and has settled at Madras. 

The late G. V. Kachia Sastri of 



Residence of Mr. V. L. Ganapaty Sastri, Kallianur. 


Conjeevaram, who retired from the 
Government service as tbe Assistant 
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Inspecter of Schools, Third Circle, 
Madras Presidency, started life as a 
schoolmaster at Salem. He was next 
the Head-master of the Adoui School 
and sabseqaently he was entertained 
as the Assistant Inspector of Schools 
for the Third Circle. His work as an 
inspecting officer was very efficient and 
before his retirement he also acted as 
an Inspector. After his retirement he 
settled down at his native place, Con- 
jeevaram. He breathed his last in 
1912, leaving his extensive landed and 
other properties to his two sons, Messrs. 
V. 1 j. Ganapathy Sastri and V. L. 
Bivaramukrishnan. 

Mr. Ganapathy Saatri, who was 
born in 1B90, took up the management 
of his father’s properties after complet- 
ing the School Final course. In con- 
junction with his uncle Mr. It. Subrah- 
manya Iyer, Mr. Ganapathy Sastri 
purchased in 1912 the Shrotriem village 
of Kallianur (near Manur on the 
M. and S. M. Kailway), where they have 
opened a small Brahmin settlement. 
The village yields them an annual in- 
come of Ks. 2,000/-. Messrs. Ganapathy 
Bastri add Subrahmanya Iyer have 
travelled all over India visiting all the 
important places of pilgrimage. Mr. 
Ganapathy Bastri takes an active in- 
terest in the Hindu religion, which is 
the subject of bis constant study. 

Mr. Gomatham Raghavaiyangar, 
Zamindar of Batharai, Kadambattur 
Post, Chingleput District, son of the 



Raridlipiaof Mr. G. Raghavalyaagar, Satharal. 


late Srinivasa Aiyangar, a prominent 
landholder of Satharai, was born at 
Attu in the Madurantakam Talug. 
Mr. Raghavaiyangar was educated at 
Trivellore, but he could not prosecute 
his studies after 1894, the year of his 
father’s demise. After the death of his 
father, the properties of the family were 
being managed by bis node Narayana 


Aiyangar. His great-grandfather, Ven- 
kata Viraraghava Aiyangar, acquired 
a fourth part of the Zamindari Village, 
Batharai, and the heirs of the family 
have since been enjoying the title of 
Zamindar. Mr. Raghavaiyangar, the 
present Zamindar, has made substantial 
additions to his estate by the purchase 
of lands in the village of Puduma 
Vellangai, Trivellore Taluq. 

He has a nice casuarina plantation 
and a plantain tope at Puduma Vel- 
langai, for the irrigation of which he 
has installed a central pump driven by 
an oil engine. He has brought a large 
tract of land under paddy cultivation. 
He is very much interested in agricnl- 
ture and is successfully introducing the 
latest methods of cultivation. 

Mr. P. N. Ananthachari, B.A., 
B.L., of the Chingleput Bar is a son 
of the lateP. Narasimhachari, an officer 
of the Survey Department who died in 
1892, after a distinguished service of 
over a quarter of a century. Born in 
1870 in the Tinnevelly District and 
educated at Kumbakonam and in the 
Madras Christian College he took bis 
Degree in Arts in 1893 and that in 
Law in 1898. 

He soon after established himself as 
a lawyer at Chingleput, where he has 
been practising with great popularity 
and success. 

Mr. R. M. Rangachariar, B. A., 

B. L., High Court Vakil, Chingleput, 
son of Mr. Rangappa Desika Iyengar, 
landlord, was born in 1879 in 
Uttaranmerur. After passing 
the Middle School examina- 
tion, he joined the Cbnrch of 
Scotland Mission College, 
Madras, where he studied for 
and got through the Matricula- 
tion and the F.A. examinations. 
He joined the Madras Christ- 
ian College in 1897 and took 
his B.A. Degree in 1899. 
He then studied for law and 
took his B.L. Degree in 1902. 
He set up practice in 1903 
and was enrolled as a High 
Court Vakil in 1908. His legal acumen 
and unflagging devotion to the work in 
band have made him one of the lead- 
ing members of the Chingleput Bar. 

Mr. Tirumaiai Nallani Ghakra- 
varti Srinivasa Chari, Pleader, Tri- 
vellore, Chingleput District, occupies a 
prominent place among the Vakils of 
the District. He has been command- 
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ing very good practice for tbei list 
twenty-five years, having joined )thn 
Bar at Trivellore in 1890. fie owns 
valuable landed properties in the Dis- 
trict and pays the Government an 
annual cess of Rs. 350/-« 

He takes a good deal of interest in. 
political and religious movements, fia 



T. N, C. Srinivasa Chari, B.A, 


has been a member of the District and 
Taluq Boards from June 1915 and a 
Congressman and a member of the 
District Congress Committee for several 
years. He was not a little responsible 
for the success of the third Chingleput 
District Conference, which was held at 
Trivellore in 1905. 

He is the Dharma Kartha of the 
Prasanna Venkatesa Perumal temple of 
Trivellore, which was established in 
1905 ; and be has spent about Rs. 7,000/- 
in its cause. He revived the Enppam 
Choultry (also of Trivellore). About 
1885 he founded the Mylapore Native 
High Bchool, now amalgamated with 
Pennathur Subrahmaniaiyar High 
Bchool of Madras, in conjunction with 
the late Sir V. C. Desika Charier, and 
be worked as a teacher in the school 
till be set up his practice as a vakil in 
1890. 

Mr. R. Streenivasa Rao, B.A.» 
B.L., High Court Vakil, Salem, is a 
son of tbe late S. Raghavendra Rao, a 
Pleader of Naraakkal. Born in 1880 
and educated in the Namakkal High 
School and tbe Madras Christian 
College, be was admitted to the B.A. 
Degree in 1900. He studied for law in 
the Trivandrum College and took hia 
B.L. Degree in 1905. ' 

He entered life as a teacher in the 
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Namakkal High School and a few years 
later he joined the Bar at Salem. 
Having practised as a First Grade 
Pleader (or five years, be was enrolled 
as a High Court Vakil. He is now a 
leading Vakil of the District Court and 
commands good practice and influence. 
He is much interested in public and 
patriotic movements and is simple 
and unostentatious in bis habits. 

The late Sesha Aiyer, the father 
of the late Rao Saheb E. S. Rama- 
a warn! Iyer of Salem was a Mirasidar 
in the North Arcot District. He came 
over to the Coimbatore District in 1874, 
and settled at Erode* 

Mr. Batnaswami Aiyer was born in 
the North Arcot District in 1850, and 
matriculated from the Kumbakonam 
College in 1877. He graduated from 



The late Rao Saheb E. S. Ramaswafiii 
Iyer, B.A., B.L, 


the same College in 1881 and took the 
B.L, Degree in 1883. He then came 
over to Salem in 188G and set up 
practice there. He was the leader of 
the Bar and commanded the respect of 
the people and the Government during 
bis professional career of over HO years« 
He began his public career as an 
Honourary Magistrate in 1892. He was 
nominated a Municipal Councillor in 
1895. He was elected Chairman of the 
Salem Municipal Council in 1902, and 
held that office till 1915, without break i 
In 1903 a certificate of merit was 
granted to him in recognition of his 
Municipal services. Another certifi- 
cate was granted in 1911 by His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy in appreciation of 
hit services in connection with the 
Salem water-works and as an organizer 


pf plague relief work in Salem. In 
1914 the Government conferred upon 
him the title of Bao Saheb as a 
mark of personal distinction. 

He was a member of the Madras 
Mabajana Sabba. He was good at 
tennis. He was extremely interested in 
the study of Bhagavat Gita and other 
works of Hindu spiritual literature. 
His calm temperament and genial 
manners won him the admiration of 
all who came in touch with him. He 
was one of the soundest Civil lawyers of 
the District. One of his sons is a dis- 
tinguished M.A. in Mathematics of 
the Madras University and is at present 
the Assistant Accountant-General of 
the Central Provinces. The late Mr. 
Bamaswami Aiyer’s brother is a dis- 
tinguished Surgeon of the Mysore 
State Service. Mr. Iyer died on 2nd 
December, 1919. 

Mr. Uttankarai Venkata Ran, 

B.A.y B.L.« a leading Vakil of Salem, 
was born in 1864 at Uttankarai in the 
Salem District, where his father Aru- 
nachala Iyer was a landholder. 

He was educated at Salem till be 
passed his First examination in Arts in 
1882 ; and was admitted to the B*A. 
Degree in January 1885 from the 
Madras Christian College. He soon 
after joined the teaching profession, in 
which he continued for about six years. 
He studied for the B.L. examination 
while Headmaster of the Church Mis- 



U, Venkata Rau, B.A,, B.L. 


sion School, Chingleput and was admit- 
ted to the Degree in 1891. 

He joined the Salem Bar the same 
year and was enrolled as a High Court 
Vakil in 1896, He was appointed the 
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Public Prosecutor and Government^ 
Pleader in 191H. He is an acknow-; 
ledged leader of the District Bar and 
commands an extensive practice. 

He takes a keen interest in the study 
of Advaita philosophy, for which be 
devotes most of his leisure time. He 
is conducting a Veda Pathasala in the 
premises of the Sankara and Sara- 
damba Temple, which he has renovated 
at his cost. 

He is the President of the local 
branch of the Theosophical Society. 
He has been a Municipal Councillor 
for the last 15 years, and is an active 
worker in the cause of Local Self- 
Government. 

Mr. S. Sivaramakrishna Iyer, 
B.A., B.L., Vakil, Trichinopoly and 
Proprietor of the Touthakulam and 



S. Sivaramakrishna Iyer, B.A., B.L, 


liamalingapuram villages, in the Ari- 
yalur Zamindari, comes of a res- 
pectable Brahmin family, famous for 
its charity, one of his direct ancestors 
having been known as AnnaddLnam 
Subba Iyer. Matriculated from the 
National High School, Trichinopoly, he 
was admitted to the B.A. Degree from 
the Madras Christian College in 1896. 
He took his B.L. Degree in 1891) and 
has since been practising as a vakil at 
Trichinopoly. 

He takes an active interest in the 
work of the District Conference of 
Trichinopoly. He has been a member 
of the Managing Committee of the 
National College at Trichinopoly, 

Mr. M. B. Krishnan Ghettiar, 
F.T.S., Inamdar of Gangojikothur. 
is a native of Palakode, in Dbarmapuri 
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TalDq> Salem District. He was born 
in the Vysia caste on the 28tb Septem- 
ber 1877, of the very ancient and 
well-known Eoratagiri Bboopalam 
family of Masti, a village in the Kolar 
District of the Mysore Province. His 
ancestors were rich Bankers from whom 


many Poliyagars and Zamindars used 
to borrow money. They are also 
famous as the inaiigurators of the 
Kandu system, by which loans were 
granted on the instalment system. 
The family moved into British terri- 
tory nearly 60 years ago. 

He has toured throughout India and 
visited important places. His activi- 
ties, many of them involving consider- 
able self-sacrifice, are various, lie is 
connected with almost all the public 
movements of the day in one way or 
another. He has been the Chairman 


of the Union Panchayat of Palakode, 
for the past 15 years. He has also 
been rendering valuable service to the 
public for the past 15 years as a 
Member both of the Taluq Board of 
his Division and the District Board ; 
and lastly, as the non-official President 


of the Bench Civil Court atjFalakode. 
He is maintaining the traditions of his 
family in regard to the proper upkeep 
of the Dharmasala at Palakode, started 
by bis family many years ago, where 
poor Hindus are fed free. 

He is a member of the Mabajana 
Sabhaand the Suguna Vilasa Sabha at 
Madras. As President of the Co-oper- 
ative Credit Society at Palakode, he 
used his large banking experience for 
the benefit of the agricultural popula- 
tion. He also figured conspicuously 
in the arbitration proceedings between 
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the two claimants to the Bengal 
Foliapet nine years ago. He attended 
many Provincial Conferences 'ahd the 
sessions of the Indian National Con- 
gress held at Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay as a Delegate from the Salem 
District. 

During the Coronation Durbar at 
Delhi in 1911 he was the only privileg- 
ed spectator from the whole of the 
Salem District to attend the Durbar. 
Despite his activities in the material 
world he has not forgotten the religiona 
side of life, and has contributed to the 
success of Vysia Conferences held at 
Masulipatam, Vizagapatam, Cocanade 
and Guntur. He is also an earnest 
member of the Tbeosophical Societyr 
and has contributed a decent sum for 
the construction of a suitable Lecture 
Hall in the precincts of the Theoso- 
phical Lodge at Salem. The liberal 
and selfless spirit of his charity may be 
understood from the way in which he 
helped a Mussulman Society at Salem 
by giving them a public ball and a 
home for poor students. He is the 
munificent donor of a Vysia Dining 
Hall at the Madanapalle College Hostel 
and bis share of help to the Salem 
Literary Society deserves mention. 
He is young and active and his manners 
and behaviour are worthy of being 
copied by men of bis position. 

The Government have also been 
pleased to award him a Coronation 
Durbar Medal in 1912 in connection 
with the Delhi Coronation Durbar of 
1911. He was also awarded a Ceriti- 
ficate of Honour in recognition of bis 
services on the Local Boards and bis 
public charities. 

Mr.Navamani David, B.A., B.L., 

Personal Assistant Deputy Collector, 
Tricbinopoly, was bom in 186G in the 
Tinnevelly District. His father, Mr. 
Animuthu David, was a Mission In- 
spector of Schools. He passed his 
Matriculation examination from the 
Palamcottah C. M. S. High School, his 
First examination in Arts from Pasu- 
malai American Mission College in the 
Madura District, his B. A. from Bt. 
Peter’s College, Tanjore in 1889 and 
his B. L. from the Presidency College, 
Madras, in 1893. In the same year he 
joined the Revenue Department as a 
clerk in the Tinnevelly District, and 
became a Sub-Magistrate in 1S9&- 
Having been a Tabsildar from 1902, he 
was appointed the Sberistadar of the 



M. B. Krishnaa Chettiar, F.T.S. 
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liladras Oollectorate in 1907) and a 
Special Deputy Collector on Plague 
Duty at Madura in 1910. He was the 
Chairman of the Madura Municipality 
from 1912 to 1914. From Madura, be 
was transferred to Trichi nopoly as the 
Personal Assistant Deputy Collector. 
It need hardly be added that his honest 
and persevering work is responsible for 
bis rise in the official ladder. 

’ Mr. Anbil S. Venkatachari of 
Tricbinopoly is one of the pioneers of 
Tamil prose, literature who has done a 



Mr. Anbll S. Veakatacbati. 


valuable service to its cause by render* 
ing into Tamil such important works 
m Sukuntalam, Uttara liamachritram, 
Md,laoikU,gnimitram, and Chanda Kau- 
sikatn. He wrote many books for the 
Madras Vernacular School-book Society 
and his works were frequently pre- 
scribed as text books by the University 
of Madras for the Matriculation and 
Intermediate examinations. 

Having studied up to the Matri- 
culation class in the S. P. G. College, 
Tricbinopoly, he joined it as a teacher 
and ably served the institution for 
twenty-five years. In 1887 he left the 
S. P. G. College and entered the service 
of the Court of Wards at Madras as an 
Assistant Tutor to the minor Zamin- 
dars, and retired in 1896, when his son 
Mr. A. Y. Gopalacbari, B.A., B.L., set 
up bis practice as a lawyer at Trichino- 
poly. 

He has been a frequent contributor 
to the Tamil magazines and newspapers. 
He is still pursuing his literary acti- 
vities, in spite of bis advanced age 
of 75. He is greatly interested in 
xeiigious matters and imparts religious 


instruction to those that seek it of him. 

Mr. K. R. Venkatarama Iyer* B. A., 

Editor, the South Indian Eecord, 
Thiruvanaikavab Tricbinopoly, comes 
of a respectable Smartha Brahmin 
family of Tricbinopoly District. His 
father was a vakil and his grandfather 
was the Government Pleader and 
Public Prosecutor of the Tricbinopoly 
District. 

He was educated in the 8.P.G. Col- 
lege, Tricbinopoly, from where he took 
his B.A. Degree. 



K. R. Venkatarama Iyer, B.A. 


He soon after started the South 
Indian Becordy a iiselul monthly, treat- 
ing of several subjects of public in- 
terest, to which Indians and Anglo- 
Indians contribute. He has also 
brought out some valuable little books, 
among which may be mentioned the 
Poverty Problem, Letters to Students, 


in him the germs of a devout 
worker for the cause of our Mother- 
land. 

Mr. G. R. Lakshmi Varaha Iyen- 
gar, B.Am BX.f High Court Vakil, 
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Eumbakonam, is the son of Mr. Banga^ 
Bwami Iyengar, a Mirasidar of the 
place. Having been educated in the 
Native High School, Kumbakonam and 
the local Government Arts College, he 
took his B.A. Degree from the same 
College. In 1903 he was admitted to the 
Degree of Bachelor of Laws in the 
Madras University. He is one of those 
who had the special privilege of being 
an apprentice-at-law under the greatest 
South Indian lawyer, the late Sir V. 
Bhashyam Iyengar, Kt. 

During the short time of a decade, 
ho built up an excellent legal practice 
and associated him.solf with all tho 
importiut movemenls of the day. As 
an enthusiastic worker in the District 
Board for five years, as the useful 
Secretary of the Agricultural Associa- 
tion since its inception in 1904, and as 
the devoted member of the Municipal 
Council for half a dozen years, he is a 
conspicnous figure in tho public life of 
Kumbakonaiij. The Tanjoro District 
Co-operative Seed Society of Kumba- 
konam owes its prosperity to his un- 
selfish and unremitting labours. 

A free-thinker on social ntatters, he 
gained the conficlenco of the public of 
Kumbakonam by his unswerving zeal 
for the amelioration of his countrymen, 
Mr. T. K. Sivarama Aiyar, B.A., 
B.L., High Court Vakil, Kumbako- 
naixi, has been practising as a lawytjr 
since he established himself there in 
1902. He has been taking an active 
part in matters of local self-govern- 
ment and of the Indian National Con- 
gress. He is the Secretary of the local 
Congress Committee. As one of the 


Joint Secretaries he worked enthu- 
siastically for the nineteenth Madras 
Provincial Conference held at Kumba- 
konam in 1913. He is also the Secretary 


Lakshmikantam or power of 
love and British liiile in India- 
His Memoir on the late H. 0. D, 

Harding, I.C.S., District and 
Sessions Judge of Tricbinopoly, 
which was written in aid of the 
‘ Madras Hospital Ship,' con- 
tains his enlightened views on 
several interesting subjects, for 
instance on Indian Social ques- 
tions and the Great European 
War. 

The young Journalist is a good 
scholar and an ardent patriot 
of a genial disposition, that has of Mr. T. K. Sivarami Aiyar, B.A. B.L. 

Kumbakonam. 
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of the local Town High School and of 
the Porter Town Hall. 

Son of the late Mr. V. Krishna Aiyar, 
a High Court Vakil of Kumbakonaro, 
he was born in 1876. Admitted to the 
B.A. Degree in 1896 and to the B.L. 
Degree in 1900, be served as an appren- 
tice to the eminent Barrister, Mr. 
Eardley Norton of the Calcutta Bar, 
then practising in the Madras High 
Court. He was enrolled as a High 
Court Vakil in 1902. 

Mr. Sivarama Aiyer owns landed 
property in the Tanjore district and 
pays the Government an annual kist of 
Rs. 1,,'>00/-. 

Mr. R. Soundararaja Iyengar, 
B.A., B.L., Vakil, Kumbakonam, is 
the son of Mr. V. Rangaswami Iyengar, 
a Mirasidar of the place. He was born 
in 1886 and was educated in the local 
Town High School and Government 
College. In the latter part of his B.A. 
Course, however, he joined the Madras 
Presidency College and was admitted 
to the B.A. Degree in March 1906. He 
took his B.L. Degree from the Law 
College, Madras in 1908. 

He ha(i^ brilliant career as a student 
and carried off several prizes in the 
Kumbakonam College and the Madras 
Presidency College. He was one of 
the pet students of Dr. Duncan of 
the Presidency College fame. 

He has been a successful legal 
practitioner at Kumbakonam since 
1908, most of his practice being Civil. 
He is a member of the Tanjore District 
Agricultural Committee and a good 
student of economics. 

Mr. S. Sivagurunatha Ghetti, 
B.A., B.L., Public Prosecutor and Go- 
vernment Pleader, Kumbakonam, is the 
son of the late Gopu Bubbayya Chetti, 
a premier merchant and Mirasidar 
of the same place. He was bom in 
1866 and prosecuted bis studies in tbe 
Town High School founded by bis 
father. Having matriculated from the 
school, be entered on his College career 
in the local Government College and 
took tbe B.A. Degree of the Madras 
University in 1887. Four years later 
he graduated in Law and was later on 
enrolled as a Vakil of tbe Madras High 
Court, having undergone the appren- 
ticeship under the famous advocate, 
Mr. W. Grant. 

It was in 1892 that be began his 
practice at the Bar ; but, in tbe short 
period of three years, he rose to emin- 


ence and was offered tbe post of tbe 
Government Pleader, which he accept- 
ed. With his assiduous and in telli- 
gent handling of cases, be earned a 
good name in the Bar. 

For a period of two years, he was tbe 
elected Chairman of tbe Kumbakonam 
Municipality and for 17 years a mem- 
ber of the Devastanam Committee. 
For a time be served on the District 
and Taluq Boards but be bad to resign 
the membership for want of time. 

The late K. Gopalaswami Aiyan- 
gar, B. A., the famous educationist that 


founded the Kalyanasnndatam High 
School, Tanjore, was born in an ortho- 
dox Sri Vaisbnava family of Kapistba- 
1am' in^Tanjore District, in November 
1868. His father, the late Krishna- 
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swami Aiyangar, was an agent of the 
famous Muppanar family and was in 
rather straightened circumstances. 

When hardly six years of age the 
boy, Gopalaswami, was sent to tbe 
Anglo-Vernacular School, a charitable 
institution that was ably conducted at 
Kapisthalam by tbe late Cbandrahaaa 
Muppanar, the generous proprietor of 
tbe school. Soon after he passed hia 
Upper Fourth examination, in his 
twelfth year, young Gopalaswami lost 
his father, who left behind him a 
widow and two sons of whom Gopala- 


swami was the elder. Tbe burden of 
the family now rested on tbe shoulders 
of the young student. All tbe same, 
two years later, in 1877, be passed 
his Matriculation examination having 



The late K. Gopalaswami Iyengar, B.A., Founder, Kalyanasundarana 

High School. 
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•ppeued as a private candidate. With 
a determination worthy of the cause 
and in the lace of adverse circumstan* 
ees he joined the Provincial College « 
Enmbakonam. Having studied there 
nnder the veteran educationists Porter) 
Gopala Bao and Banganada Mudaliar. 
he was admitted to the B.A. Degree in 
18B4. 

. Gtopalaswami Aiyangar started his 
life as an assistant master on Be. 35/- 
per mensem in the Viraraghava Pillai 
High School) Tanjore. When the 
National High School was started at 
Trichinopoly in 1885 he volunteered 


Aiyangar won the hearts of his hoys 
and assistants; and with their active 
co-operation, he was hent on founding 
a national institution which, with its 
patriotic ideals and sound methods of 
working, would he a perennial source 
of inspiration to the Indian yonth. 

In April 1906 Mr. Gopalaswami Ai- 
yaugar with his two noble assistants, 
Messrs. T. B. Bangaswami Aiyangar 
and B. A> Krisbnamacbariar, founded 
the now famous Kalyanasundaram 
High School, Tanjore. Mr. Banga* 
swami Aiyangar is now the Head- 
master of the Bajah’s High School, 


showed a rare spirit of self-sacrifice by 
taking but the bare subsistence allow- 
ance from the funds of the school. 
He devoted himself to the willing 
service of the institution till the cruel 
hand of Death snatched him from our 
midst on the 21et December, 1910. 

It is no exaggeration that the Kal- 
yanasundaram High School, Tanjore 
is to-day one of the best institutions 
in Southern India, and its splendid 
success is not a little due to the enthu- 
siastic co-operation of his colleagues 
with Mr. Qopalaswami Aiyangar and 
the national spirit of the Tanjore public. 



his services for the institution. G?be 
olimste of Trichinopoly not having 
agreed with him, he had to leave the 
place in the short space of one year, 
during which period he earned a fair 
reputation and popularity. He again 
went back to bis old institution at 
Tanjore) this time as its Head-master 
and be was there for about five 
years. 

With bis high ideals of education, 
which be imbibed from his famous 
masters of the Eumbakonam College, 
he felt the want of an atmosphere, in 
which be would be free to pot bis 
ideals into practice. Mr. Gopalaswami 


KaljranasuadBfaa High School. 

Bamnad and Mr. Krishnamacbariar is 
still ably working in the Kalyanasun- 
daram High School. Mr. Gopalaswami 
Aiyangar bad boldly faced many a diffi- 
culty before he made bis pet institu- 
tion efficient and well-equipped after 
bis lofty ideals. The recognition of the 
institution under the Educational Buies 
then newly formed, the buildings and 
equipment of the school and a host of 
the other vexed questions confronted 
him one after another demanding 
immediate solution ; but undaunted 
by anything, this central figure of the 
institution, who was in himself its 
manager, proprietor and head-master, 
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The unique feature of the institution 
is that it conduces to the all-round 
progress of the pupils ; and among the 
subjects of its curricula may be men- 
tioned, Physics. Chemistry, Mathema- 
tics, History, Botany, Physiology, and 
Physiography, apart from proctical in- 
struction in carpentry and Indian and 
Western systems of physical culture. 
The keen interest of Mr. Gopalaswami 
Aiyangar and his assistant Mr. Sriran- 
gacbari, B.A., L.T., the present Head- 
master of the School, in the subject 
of Science, deserves special mention* 
The worthy founder of the School 
erected a special Laboratory in the old 
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School bailding, which is a miniatare 
Maseum of home>made (and a few 
foreign) inimitable articles useful as 
science apparatus. The old building 
was purchased in 1894; and the adjoin* 
ing sites were acquired as years rolled 
by. The foundation for the new 
building of the School was laid in 1910, 
the year of the late Gopalaswami 
Aiyangar's demise ; and it was complet- 
ed by his brother Mr. K. Ramanuja 
Aiyangar, the present proprietor who 
managed to finish it under trying 
circumstances. 

Under the able management of Mr. 
K. Ramanuja Aiyangar the institution 
bids fair to maintain its well-earned 
prestige, if not to achieve fresh laurels. 

Rai Saheb S. A. Subrahmanya 
Iyer, B.A., B.C.E., Mayavaram, is 
the son of the late 8. A. Sundaiam 
Iyer, a landlord. Mr. Hubrahmanya 
Iyer graduated in Arts in the Madras 
University in 1888 and joined the Engi- 
neering College next year. lie took 
the Degree of B.C.K. in 1885, having 
been placed first in the First Class in 
the examination. The same year, ho 
joined Government service as an Assist- 
ant Engineer in the Rellore District, 
from where he was transferred to the 
Godavari and other Districts. Ue was 
promoted to the Executive Engineer’s 
post in 1890 at Kurnool. 

His career as an officer is quite 
brilliant and enviable. Ho retired on 
a monthly pension of Rs. 400/-; but his 
youthful energy has not abated. As 
the President of the Taluq Board and 
a member of the District Board, be is 
very widely known and highly respect- 
ed. 

His son Mr. S. A. Srinivasa Sarma, 
B.A.iisone of the most enterprising 
among merchants. The Arumbur 
Industrials, tbe concern to which he 
devotes himself heart and soul, is very 
popular. The oil-pressing plant and 
flour mill, which he works, and the 
different kinds of machinery which be 
stocks, speak volumes of his business 
talents. The plant is valued at over 
thirty-five thousand rupees and is 
worked with forty skilled operatives. 
Here is one of the few instances where 
a Madras Graduate successfully chalked 
out for himself an Industrial and 
Commercial line of life. 

Captain F. A. Wynn, I. M. D., 
Physician, Surgeon and Accoucheur, 
Jones Street, Madras, is the son of the 


late Patrick Wynn, who was in the 
Military service. Born in 1851 and 
educated in tbe Military Asylum, 
Madras, he joined the Madras Medical 
College in 1869. He passed out as an 
Assistant Surgeon in 1872. Having 
served in the Civil and Military Depart- 
ments of Medical Service, he retired in 
1906 and has since been commanding 
good practice at Madras. 

As a Civil Medical officer, he opened 
out the Planters Hospital at Devala in 
Wynaad District and served in the 
Civil Dispensaries of the Cuddapab, 
Kurnool, Bellary and Salem Districts. 


In 1877, he was appointed to start tbe 
Royapuram Medical School, as a 
Senior Assistant Professor under Dr. 
D. R. Thomson, M. D. Tbe School 
has been training Sub- Assistant Sur- 
geons. When the Sir Saville Rama- 
Bwami Mudaliar’s Lying-in- Hospital 
was opened at Royapuram by H. E. 
the Duke of Buckingham and Gbandos 
in 1879, Capt. Wynn was placed in 
charge of tbe institution. He was 
subsequently transferred to the Madras 
Medical College and retired from there 
as a Senior Assistant Professor in 1906. 
While in tbe Medical College, Capt. 
Wynn was the Medical Registrar of 
tbe General Hospital for two years. 

He served in the Chin Lushai War 
in Burma as a Military Assistant 
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Surgeon. Even as a medical student 
be was assiduous ; and he won the 
Johnstone gold medal for general 
proficiency in the final year class. He 
is very successful as a medical 
practitioner. 

Mr. S. A. Balakrishna Iyer, B.A.» 
B.L., High Court Vakil, Mayavaram, 
was born at Ammoor in tbe Tanjore 
District in 1869. His father, the late 
Subbarama Iyer was a village Earnam. 
Having passed tbe B.A., examination 
from Trichinopoly in 1890, he joined 
tbe Law College at Madras and took 
tbe B.L. degree in 1893, and was 
apprenticed to Mr. Robert 
Grant, Bar-at-law. 

He set up practice at Nega- 
patam in 1894. He was tbe 
Government Pleader for ten 
years, as also a nominated 
Municipal Councillor. Moved 
by the noble ambition of 
serving his country he gave 
up practice in 1909, after a 
bright career of 15 years in 
the Negapatam Bar. On 
the 30th September 1909, 
he was enrolled as a mem- 
ber of tbe Servants of India 
Society at Poona. But un- 
fortunately be fell ill in tbe 
same year and was obliged 
to be out of duty till 1912, 
when in the interests of his 
failing health, be obtained 
his release from the Society 
and again set up practice at 
Mayavaram, where be soon 
rose to prominence as one of 
the leading Vakils. 

While in health, he was 
a moving figure in the political and 
social movements of the day. But on 
account of ill-health he does not now 
take any active part in them. 

Mr. T. A. Ramachandra Chetti 
of Tanjore was a Sub-Assistant Sur- 
geon in Government service for six 
years after taking his Diploma in 1893. 
He established himself as a medical 
practitioner at Tanjore in 1903. He 
has since been a popular practitioner, 
treating a number of poor patients free 
of cost. 

He is an elected member of the 
Tanjore Municipal Council and one of 
those that organised the Tanjore District 
Conference. He takes an active interest 
in public movements and is a staunch 
Congressman and Home Ruler. 



Captain F. A. Wynn, I.M.D, 
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The late Rao Saheb Tatavarti 
NarayanasMmmy, L.M. & S., retired 
District Medical and Sanitary Officer, 
Nellore, was a student of the Cut* 
tack Medical School about 1674. His 
father, the late Tatavarti Viraswami, 
was employed in the Military. Mr. 
Narayanaswamy was converted to 
Christianity by the late Bev. D. Antar* 
vediand Bev. Purushottam Choudburi, 
who belonged to the clerical establish- 
ment of bis father’s regiment. Having 
finished his course of medical studies, 
Mr. Narayanaswamy joined the staff 
of the Madras Medical College as a 
Professor in 187G. 

He was an Assistant Surgeon in 
the Nellore District Hospital for nearly 
six years; and was made the District 
Medical and Sanitary Officer dining the 
commencement of the late War in 
1914. In recognition of his useful ser- 
vices, the Government conferred on 
him the title of Bao Saheb in 1917. 

He was an ardent Christian and a 
popular Doctor. His demise in 1917 
was keenly felt by a large circle of 
friends and patients. His eldest son, 
Mr. Purushottam, is the Secretary of 
the y.M.C.A. at Bangalore. 

Mr. Kuruvada Raghavayya of 
Kalahasti was born in 18.54. His 
father, who was well versed in the 



Kuruvada Kaghavayya. 


Vedas, was the State Astrologer of the 
Venkatagiri Estate, and was held in 
great esteem by the then Maharajah of 
'Mysore, the grandfather of the present 
Maharajah. 

Mr. Bagbavayya has thus acquired 
an instinctive love for the Vedas and 
the Sanskrit literature. He started the 


Sanskrit College, the Girls* School, 
and the Muhammadan schools at Ven-< 
katagiri in his twenty-second year, 
having by that time acquired scholar- 
ship of a high order in Sanskrit. He 
applied for a grant for the Sanskrit 
school from the District Board funds. 
Having been unsucessful in his attempt, 
he presented a memorial to Her Majes- 
ty Queen Victoria, on the advice of 
the Collector of Nellore and the Direct- 
or of Public Instruction, Madras. The 
Queen was very much pleased with the 
Memorial which was well supported by 
His Excellency Lord Connemara and 
sanctioned one-third grant from the 
Provincial funds. Thus by his stre- 
nuous efforts, Mr. Uaghavayya suc- 
citeded in securing State grant not only 
for his own school but for all Sanskrit 
schools in the country. 

The Viswanadba Prasada Bharati 
Nilaya, bis Sanskrit School at Venkata*- 
giri, was visited by Lord Connemara, 
shortly after it was allowed a State 
grant ; and it has been a very popular 
institution. 

In 1895, Mr. Bagbavayya removed 
his seat of residence from Venkatagiri 
to Kalahasti to read Vedanta with Sri 
Sivananda Swami. There be soon 
found that the affairs of the temple were 
being mismanaged and that the great 
Sivarathri festival was badly celebrat- 
ed, he approached the Baja of Kalahasti, 
who was the Temple Trustee, and told 
him that he would conduct the festival 
on a much grander scale if given permis- 
sion. With the consent of theBajah, 
he accordingly managed the festival 
with marked success for about four 
years, when the Bajah withheld bis 
permission for no reason. Day by day, 
the temple affairs fell into utter chaos 
and came to a crisis on the'iirst day of 
the Advaita Conference organised by 
Mr. Bagbavayya and held at Kalahasti 
under the presidency of Sir (then Mr.) 
P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer in 1909. That 
day, the God was kept without -puja 
(worship) till 4 p.m. This great 
irregularity at once attracted the at- 
tention of the delegates to the Confer- 
ence, who resolved to take immediate 
action in the matter and advised Mr. 
Bagbavayya to file a suit for the ap- 
pointment of a proper man as Trustee 
in the place of the Bajah. Mr. Ilagha- 
vayya accordingly filed two suits in 
the North Arcot Sub-Court, one about 
the Kalahasti temple and another 
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about the temple in the village of 
Gudimallam. The Court appointed 
Mr. Bagbavayya Beceiver for both 
temples and delivered judgment in 
1013 to the effect that Kalahasti and 
some other villages with appurtenances 
belonged to the temple and that the 
Bajah should make good the amount of 
Bs. 60,000/- to which he was found 
answerable by the Commissioner. In 
view of the scant funds of both the 
temples, Mr. Bagbavayya had to beg 
from door to door for subscriptions for 
the sake of the temples and to set 
apart the proceeds of bis own estate 
for the purpose. On appeal by the 
Bajah, the Madras High Court uphold 
the judgment of the Lower Court in 
both the cases and ordered the appoint- 
ment of a 111 person to act as the Trustee 
in the place of the Bajah. There can- 
not be a worthier person to fill that 
place than Mr. Bagbavayya, who so 
ably served the cause of the temple and 
suffered so much for it. 

Mr. T. V. Rangachariar, B. A.,B.L., 
President, Cbittoor Taluq Board, is a 
native of Tiruppakurti, near Conjeeva- 
ram, where he was born in September 
1874. His father Vijiaragbavachariar 
was a landowner in the locality. He 
studied in his boyhood in the Pachai- 
yappa’s High School at Conjeevaram 
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and Madras and joined the Madras 
Christian College later. He passed 
the B.A. Degree examination in 1897, 
He took his B.L. Degree in 1901, 
Immediately thereafter, he com- 
menced practice in the North Arcot 
District Court, where he soon establish- 
ed a name as a good lawyer. His profes- 
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sional popularity brought him into touch 
with the public activities of the place 
and be was one of the earnest workers 
of the then District Association. He 
did active work in the District Congress 
Committee and the local Boards of the 
District. He was eventually appointed 
the non>official President of the Taluq 
Board in 1912 and was nominated 
for a second term, his work in the 
direction having been duly commended 
by several District Oihcers and other 
Government oflicials. He was one of 
the Joint Secretaries of the District 
War and Belief Funds. He is an 
active and intelligent man displaying 
considerable interest in whatever cause 
be has taken up. 

Rao Bahadur Brahmadesam 
Gidambi Raghavayya, B.A., B.L., 

High Court Vakil and Government 
Pleader, Chittoor, was born in Chit- 
toor on 17th November, 1868. His 
grandfather was Parasurama Sastri, 
who was a Pundit Badar-Amin (Sub- 
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Judge) in the Central Provincial Court, 
Chittoor. 

Mr. Raghavayya was educated at the 
local Government High School, now 
handed over to the District Board. 
He was a brilliant student in his teens 
and the Government awarded him the 
District scholarship for all bis College 
course in the Presidency College, 
Madras. In 1884, he was admitted to 
the Degree of Bachelor of Arts; and 
while a teacher in the Wesleyan 
Mission High School, he joined the 
Xiaw Class in the Presidency College 
and took his B-L. Degree in 1890. 

The same year he joined the District 


Court, Chittoor, as a Pleader and five 
. years later, he was enrolled as a High 
Court Vakil. He was appointed 
Public Prosecutor and Government 
Pleader in 1902. He was one of the 
Committee who brought into existence 
the Hindu Caste Girls’ School at 
Chittoor. He did good work in con- 
nection with the Edward Memorial 
Fund as its Honorary Secretary. He 
was adso the Honorary Secretary of the 
Delhi Coronation Durbar Committee ; 
and he received the Delhi Durbar 
Medal. In 1912 he was appointed as 
the Vice-President of the Chittoor 
District Board and held the office for 
three years and he is one of our Vice- 
Presidents, whose work is appreciated 
by the Government and the people alike. 

In 1915 the title of Rao Bahadur 
was conferred on him in recognition of 
his public work. Mr. Raghavayya is a 
spirited public worker. 

Mr. T. T. Viraraghavachariar, 

First Grade Pleader, Chittoor, was 
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oorn at Conjeevaram in 1866. His 
father, the late Srinivasa Raghava- 
ebariar was a big landlord of Trivellore, 
where Mr. Viraraghavachariar had his 
early education. He matriculated from 
the local Free Church Mission High 
School in 1882, and joined the Madras 
Christian College, for his arts course ; 
and after passing the F.A. examination 
he joined the Law College and passed 
the First Grade Pleadership examina- 
tion in 1888. 

He started life as a Pleader at 
Foonamalle, where he practised for 
over a year. In 1890 he came over to 
Chittoor and has since been practising 
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in the District Court. He showed 
such tact and intelligence in his pro- 
fession that he became a leader of the 
Bar in a short time. 

His success as a Vakil brought him 
into touch with the premier move- 
ments of the day. He has been the 
President of the Congress Committee, 
Chittoor, for the last three years. His 
public activity rightly drew the 
attention of the Government who 
nominated him as the Vice-President 
of the Chittoor District Board, in which 
he takes particular interest. 

Devoted to bis country’s cause, he 
labours for the good of the people not 
only in his public capacities but also 
as a private citizen. 

Dr. A. P. Fernandez, L.M. & S.i 
F. R. I. P. H., y. H. A. S., District 
Medical and Sanitary Officer, Chittoor, 
passed the L. M. & S., examination of 
the Madras University in 1884. He 
was the Lecturer in Anotomy, Surgery 
and Midwifery at the Medical School, 
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Madura. He compiled a history of 
the Palliport Lazaretto (1587-1906) 
and wrote a narrative of the Rajah- 
mundry Museum (1855-1909). 

Dr. Fernandez joined the Govern- 
ment service in 1884 as an Assistant 
Surgeon. Daring the greater part of 
his service in this rank he acted as 
District Medical and Sanitary Officer 
and Superintendent of the Jail in the 
Districts in which be served. In 1892 
be was posted as an Acting Civil Sur- 
geon, in which grade be was confirmed 
in 1905 ; and since 1914 be has been 
Acting as District Medical and Sanitary 
Officer. 
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Daring the tbirty^one years of his 
ardaous and meritorious work in the 
eervico of Government, he bad many 
an opportunity of serving the public 
not only in his own field but also in 
Municipal and Local Fund adminis- 
tration. While at Guntur he served as 
the Vice*President of the Taluq Board 
and as a member of the Municipal 
Council. These bodies officially thank- 
ed him for establishing the Atkinson 
Ward in the Hospital, for opening the 
Patients Belief Fund and for initiat- 
ing the Yengalapoliam water-supply 
scheme of the town. He was the Vice- 
Chairman of the Municipal Council, 
Cochin ; and as the Civil Surgeon be 
was instrumental in effecting several 
permanent improvements in that Hos- 
pital at the expense of private donors. 
He was elected as a Fellow of the 
Boyal Institute of Public Health, 
London in 1906. While at Chittoor 
he successfully investigated and report- 
ed upon the Ganganeri water-supply 
scheme and was thanked for the s.ame 
by the Taluq Board of Chittoor. He 
was an Honorary Assistant Surgeon to 
His Excellency Lord llardinge, late 
Viceroy of India. The Boyal Com- 
missioners on the Public Services in 
India selected him as the Co-opted 
Member to represent the Provincial 
Branch of the Medical Services during 
their sittings at Madras in February, 
1914. He established District centres 
of the St. John Ambulance Association 
at Bajahmundry and Chittoor. His 
services to the public of Bajahmundry 
were recognised by a bromide enlarge- 
ment of his photograph being placed 
in the Museum Hall in token of the 
creditable work he turned out in the 
rehabilitation of the Museum and the 
revival of the Public Gardens. 

With BO long and meritorious a 
record at his back, he is still in service, 
trusted by the Government and respect- 
ed by the public. 

Mr. M. P. H. Ghatalah, Superintend- 
ent of Industries and Private Secretary 
to H, H. the Nawab of Banganapalle 
rose to his present official position, 
after a record of service in different 
Departments of the State. He travel- 
led much and spent a considerable time 
in the Imperial Institute at Pusa 
undergoing training in sericulture. 

The industrial awakening in the 
State of Banganapalle is all due to his 
indefatigable efforts and many poor 


Gosha women found employment in 
the vocations opened oat in connection 
with sericulture, weaving and other 
home industries* 

He was employed in the Sanitary 
Department in the British service 
previously; and his intelligence, honesty 
and steadiness of character stood him 
in good stead in raising him to the 
present official position. 


He takes a keen interest in the study 
of the science of psycliology and he 
has been the recipient of certificatts 
of merit from various Institutes of 
Science, especially for his proficiency 
in Hj’^pnotism. 

He is a public worker ; and besides 
his activity in the State affairs he is 
associated with a number of private 
institutions in Chittoor. lie contri- 
buted his interesting article on Sericul- 
ture to this Encyclopaedia. 

Mr. Nemali Pattabhirama Rao, 
B.A*, late Dewan of Cochin, Madana- 
palle, was born at Sidhout in Cuddapah 
District in 1862. His father, the late 
N. Bamanuja Bau, was a Tahsildar in 
the District. 

He had his early education in the 
Cuddapah High School and entered the 
Presidency College, Madras for higher 
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education. He graduated in the 
Madras University in 1882. 

He started life as a clerk in the Sab<* 
Collector's office, Madanapalle ; but 
subaeqently joined the Board of 
Bevenue, Madras. In 1888, he was 
appointed Supervisor in South Arcot 
and thence he was transferred to 
Malabar as an Uncovenanted Assistant 
in 1892. Three years later, he became 
an Assistant Commissioner ; 
and subsequently he was 
sent out., as a Deputy Com- 
missioner, in which capacity 
he worked in the Godavari, 
Anantapur and Kristna Dis* 
tricts. During the year 1902, 
he was offered the Dewan’s 
post in the Cochin State, 
which he accepted. His 
excellent work in Cochin 
proved what unusual admin- 
istrative capabilities he pos- 
sessed ; and the Cochin Gov- 
ernment were loath to part 
with him at the time of bis 
retirement in 1908. He gets 
a Government pension of 
Bs. 350/- per luenBern. 

Mr. Pattabhirama Bao 
started the Krirama Brick 
Works at Madras. This 
. Factory, which is situated 
on ih(i Poonainalle High 
Boad, turns out 30 to 40 
lakhs of bricks affording 
employment for a hundred 
skilled workmen. Besides 
managing his own industrial 
concern, he takes a keen in- 
terest in the Western Cotton Com- 
pany at Adoni and the Madras Com- 
pany, a yarn-importing firm. 

As the Secretary of the Telugu 
Academy, the Indian Officers’ Associ- 
ation and the Central Agricultural 
Committee, he evinces particular in- 
terest in the amelioration of his coun- 
trymen. IIo settled down at Madana- 
palli, where he devotes much of his 
time to the Sub-Divisional Associa- 
tion, of which he is the J^nisideut, 
disseminating knowledge of village 
sanitation and improving the economic 
status of the rural population. He 
visits the country at his own expense 
and finds peculiar pleasure in this 
labour of love. 

Mr. C. R. Parthasarathy Iyengar, 
B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil. Cbit- 
tobr, was born in 1875 of a respectable 
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Brahmin family of Arcot. His father, 
Kappaniengar, put him in the Christian 
College for his early education; and 
be matriculated in 1887. He continued 
the Arts course and graduated in 1H92. 
He took his B.L. Degree in 1897 and 
apprenticed himself to Mr. K. Sada> 
gopacha^riar of Madras. He was en- 
rolled as a Vakil ol tiio Madras High 
Court in 1898. 

As a member of the Bar, he has a 
good record behind him and be is con* 
sidered to be one of the leaders in the 
District Court, where be has a brilliant 
and successful career. His membership 
in the Cbittoor Talug Board is associat- 
ed with a good many useful proposals 
which were carried out without any 
demur. The success and popularity of 
the Bangari Secondary School is largely 
due to his selhess exertions. 

He is one of the leading men of 
Chittoor, in whom people repose the 
greatest confidence. 

Mr. A. Maria Susai, B.A., Mitta- 
dar, Chokampatti, New Town, Cudda- 
lore, is the son of the late Adiappa 
Annoosawmy Modaliar, retired Sub- 
J udge of Tinnevelly. He was born at 
Tanjore in 1863. He matriculated 
from the Hindu College, Tinnevelly, in 
1880 and passed the First examination 
in Arts in 1882 from the Str Joseph’s 
College, Negapatam. He was admitted 
to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts of 
the Madras University in 1892. 

For some time he served in the 
Tinnevelly District Court but he left 
off service after his father's death in 
1895. In order to give his undivided 
attention to the large family estate, he 
settled down at Cuddalore in 1890. 
Cuddalore is a very convenient centre 
for him to manage his estate, which he 
visits regularly year by year. 

His public activities need particular 
mention. He has been an Honorary 
Magistrate for the past twelve years 
and a District Board Member for the 
past four years. He has been appoint- 
ed the Marriage licgistrar of the 
District and the Joint Secretary of the 
Agricultural Association. 

It is noteworthy that an enlightened 
proprietor like himself takes parti- 
cular interest in the improved methods 
of agriculture and the public move- 
ments of the day. 

Mr. K. Varahachariar, Pleader, 
Chidambaram, was born there in 1858. 
He is the son of the late Erishna- 


machariar, a Mirasidar of the Dis- 
trict. 

From childhood, he was a student 
of the Pachayappa’s High School, 
Chidambaram, from which he matri- 
culated in the year 187G. After passing 
the Matriculation examination, be 
joined Government service and con- 
tinued therein till 1890, when be 
passed the Pleadership examination. 
He resigned Government service in 
that year and joined the Bar at 
Chidambaram. 

His touch with the public in his 
professional capacity brought out his 
intrinsic worth, which is acknowledged 
by his being continuously elected to 
the membership in the Municipality 
for six consecutive terms. During this 
period, he was for two years the 
Chairman of the Municipality. His 
work as a Chairman was much ap- 
preciated by the Government. He was 
also a member of the District and 
Taluq Boards for six years. He is 
now the Vice-President of the Taluq 
Board, and a member of the District 
Board. 

Daring the disastrous 
floods of 1913, he took an 
active and leading part in 
redressing the grievances of 
the poor sufferers by very 
prompt measures, a fact 
which attracted the notice of 
the Madras Government. In 
1912, be was awarded the 
Durbar Medal in recognition 
of his public spirit and valu- 
able services both in the 
Municipality and in the 
Local Boards. He is a Vakil 
for the Government in the 
local District Munisif’s 
Court. 

He possesses much landed 
property near Chidambaram, 
paying an annual tax of over 
five hundred rupees to the 
Government. He takes parti- 
cular interest in the improv- 
ed methods of agriculture. 

The Hindu Gananakula 
Nidhi, which helps needy 
debtors and petty investors, 
owes its popularity to his 
disinterested labours. He is 
now its President. 

Dutiful and patriotic, he is ever 
ready to extend bis helping hand to 
any worthy cause. 
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The late Rai Bahadur J. Solomoia 
Gnaniyar Nadar, B.A.,B.L., retiredi 
Subordinate Judge, Coimbatore, comes: 
of a distinguished Christian family of 
the Tinnevelly District. His father,. 
Mr. David Solomon, was one of the 
most brilliant students of Bishop- 
Corrie’s Grammar School, Madras, be« 
fore the Madras University was esta- 
blished, He was one of the earliest men 
in the Tinnevelly District to receive a 
high education. For some time be wa» 
an Assistant in the Noble College of 
Masulipatam. Then for about thirty- 
years, he was the Head-master of one- 
of the C. M. S. Institutions in Palam- 
cottah. Mr. Nadar bad high connec- 
tions on his mother's side also. 

Mr. Nadar was born in the yeak 
1859, in the Tinnevelly District. He 
received his early education in the 
C. M. S. High School, Palamcottah- 
After passing the Matriculation exami- 
nation in 1873, he went to Madras andl 
studied in the Free Church Mission In- 
stitution (which subsequently came 
be known as the Madras Christian 
College). In each of the College Classes- 


there, he took a prize and was the best 
student. He passed the B. A. Degree 
examination in 1878. After taking 
his B. A. Degree be worked as an 



The late Rai Bahadur J. Solonion Gnaniyar 
Nadar, B.A., B.L. 
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Assistant master in the London 
Mission School and then in the Church 
of Scotland Institution at Madras. 
Afterwards, for about 5 years, be was 
the First Assistant master in the Noble 
Oollege at Masulipatam. 

In 1888, be took his B.L. Degree and 
*wa8 enrolled as a High Court Vakil in 
1889« He was the first High Court 
Vakil among Tinneveliy Christians. 
He practised as a Vakil in the Tinne* 
Telly District for a few years, during 
which period he was a Municipal Coun« 
oillor and an Honorary Magistrate at 
Palamcottah. Early in 1894, he was 
appointed as the acting District Munsiff 
of Ambasainadram in the Tinneveliy 
District. Having worked in Salem 
e,nd Tinneveliy, he was confirmed 
as a District Munsifi: in 1895 and 
was posted to Manamadura in the 
Raranad District. Subsequently, he 
served as a District Munsiflf at Tiru- 
vallur in Chingleput District, at Tan- 
jore and at Arni in the North Arcot 
District. In March 1911 , he was 
appointed Subordinate Judge of Naga- 
patam? where he continued till June 
1916, when he was posted to Coimba- 
tore as Subordinate Judge and later on 
as Assistant Sessions J udge. On let 
February 1910, after a long and 
faithful service of over twenty-one 
years as a Judicial oilicor ho retired 
from the Government service. 

He was a member of the Nilgiri 
Volunteer Corps. Himself a devout 
Christian, he spared no pains to help 
the cause of his community. To men 
of other religions, he was always 
courteous. Having travelled all over 
India, Burma and Ceylon, he culti- 
vated the best spirit of hospitality. 
He was a member of the Church 
Council in Tinneveliy and of the 
Madras Diocesan Council. Simple in 
habits, he was always accessible to 
visitors as be had been in the days of 
his official position. As a Judicial 
officer, be was upright and conscien- 
tious in the discharge of his responsible 
•duties. The Government bestowed on 
him the title of itai Bahadur in 1914 in 
recognition of bis many attainments. 
Six months after his retirement, he 
died on July 30, 1916, to the great 
regret of bis community, to which he 
was expected to devote years of active 
service. 

Mr. Coimbatore Madhwaraya- 
ettar Padmanabhachar, B.A.t B.L., 


High Court Vakil, Coimbatore comes 
of a family of Sanskrit pandits, the 
last eight generations of whom were 
reputed for their erudite scholarship* 
He is a son of Mr. Thamraparni 
Madbwarayachar, who is now a Sanyasi 
and a grandson of the late Pandit 
Venkataramanachar, otherwise known 
as Kusaebar. 

Mr. Madbwarayachar was honoured 
by the leading noblemen of Southern 
India; and the Maharajah of Travan- 
core presented him with a gold wristlet 
known as ‘ Veerasangili ’ in appreci- 
ation of his wide learning. He had a 


number of pupils under him. He has 
spent a considerable part of his life at 
Srirangam, where he is now living. 

Mr C. M. Padmanabhachar graduat- 
ed in Arts in 18H4 at the age of 
twenty-one, and in Law in 188G. He 
thou served as a teacher in the Anglo- 
Vernacular High School, Triplicane, 
Madras for about a year. Having 
apprenticed to the late Mr. 11, Balaji 
Kau, a prominent Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, he was enrolled as a High 
Court Vakil in 1888, 

He went over to Coimbatore in 1889 
and set up his practice there. He has 
been commanding a lucrative practice 
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and be has earned a good reputation as 
a lawyer. He was the Public Prosecu- 
tor of Coimbatore for three years. He 
is well known to the public as the 
author of the Life and Teachings of Sri 
Madhwacharya in English and of an- 
other valuable English work bearing on 
the Bbagavatgita. Mr. Padmanabba- 
char is a good Sanskrit scholar and he 
has brought out two Sanskrit dramas 
and a Sanskrit commentary of the 
Dwadasa Stotram of Sri Madhwa- 
chatya. 

Ilis other activities are equally note- 
worthy, He was one of the founders 
of the Cosmopolitan Club at 
Coimbatore, and was its 
Secretary for some time. He 
was holding religious clas- 
ses and delivering edifying 
lectures on the Bbagavatgita, 
under the auspices of a 
Society started for the pur- 
pose. He was an active 
member of the College Com- 
mittee and for some time its 
Secretary. He was for three 
years the Joint Secretary of 
the Madhwa Siddhanta On- 
nahini Sabba of Tirupati, an 
institution devoted to the 
cause of Sanskrit learning ; 
and he is now a member of 
the Executive Council of the 
Sabha. He has been the 
I:*residcnt for the last twenty 
years of the Varthakavriddhi 
Dhaiiarjaka Sangham, Ltd., 
which is a bank doing excel- 
lent business for over thirty- 
eight years. He was an 
active member of the Coim- 
batore Municipal Council for 
six years and of the District 
Board for three years. 

Mr. C. V. Venkataramana Aig 
yangar, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, 
Coimbatore, was born at Bhavani in 
Coimbatore District in 1873. Pie comes 
of an orthodox and respectable Brahmin 
family of the place, and is a son of the 
late Venkatesa Aiyangar, who retired 
as a Tahsildar from the Government 
service. The ancestors of this Sri 
Vaishnava family migrated from Hy- 
derabad (Deccan) and settled them- 
selves at Cbolapadi on the banks of the 
Cauvery. Mr. Aiyangar’s ancestors in 
the paternal and maternal line held 
high posts in Government service. 
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Mr. Aiyangar passed his First ex- 
amination in Arts in 1890 from the 
Goimbatore College and took bis B. A. 
Degree in 1893 from the Presidency 
College, Madras. He took his B.L. 



G. V. Vcnkataramana lyans^ar, H.A., B.L. 

Degree in J89(). Having been appren- 
ticecl under Dewan Bahadur M. 0. 
Parthaaaralhy Aiyangar and the late 
Mr. N. Subratnanyam, Bar-at-Law, he 
was enrolled as a High Court Vakil in 
1897, and sot up his practice at Coim- 
batore. Tn a few years he became one 
of the acknowledged leade^8 of the 
Bar. 

Ho is the Vice-President of the local 
Theosophical Society. As a patron of 
the poor students, he has instituted 

The late C. Venkatesa lyangar. 

scholarships in the Coimbatore College 
and in the Erode High School. He*is 
a prominent lanvlholder, and takes a 
lively interest in agricultural matters 
and<^ particularly in the application of 


modern methods for improving the 
same. 

Mr. Aiyangar is a politician of ad- 
vanced views. He has been a Congress- 
man for over twenty years and has 
attended several sessions of the Con- 
gress and the Madras Provincial 
Conference. He was for several years 
the Secretary of the District Confess 
Committee and is now the President 
of the Home Kule League, at Coimba- 
tore. He was an elected member 
of the Coimbatore Municipal Council 
for two terms. He takes a keen interest 
in the industries of the land. 

He was one of the founders of 
the Mull Mills Company. He 
is a Director of the Kaleswarar 
Mills, and holds of a large 
number of shares in the Tata 
Steel and Iron Works, Bom- 
bay, in the Bangalore-Chick- 
ballapur liailway, the Indian 
Bank, Ltd. of Madras and 
the Hydro-Electric Company, 

Bombay. He is also the 
President of the Venkatefea 
Vilasa Nidhi. His activities 
are much appreciated by the 
public, and he is very popular 
among the people of the Dis- 
trict. 

... Rao Bahadur Moses 
Gnanabharanam Arogya- 
swaniy Pillai, B.A., Pjrst 
Grade Pleader, Arogya Vilas, 
Coimbatore, comes of the 
distinguished family of Mr. 

David Pillai, who was one of 
the Ministers of the Eajah of 
Tanjore. Mr. David started 
life as a tutor to the Rajah and 
subsequently became one of 
the Ministers, 

Mr. Moses Ghanabharanam Pillai, 
the father of Mr. Arogyaswamy, came 
from Tanjore and settled in Coimbatore 
where be became one of the famous 
leaders of the Bar. He started life in the 
legal firm of Messrs. Boyson and Miller 
during early forties of the 19tb century. 
Shortly afterwm-ds, he qualified him- 
self as a First Grade Pleader and set up 
practice. By his sterling worth, winn- 
ing manners and scrupulous honesty, he 
soon became alinjons lawyertrusted 
and loved by the people, lie was a 
Municipal Councillor, a District Board 
Member and an Honorary Magistrate. 
He lived to an advanced age and died 
on the 24th of August, 1891. 
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Bao Bahadur Arogyaswamy Pillai 
was born in the year 1859 at Madras, 
He matriculated from the Coimbatore 
High School in 1875 and graduated 
from the Presidency College, Madras 
in 1880. In 1883, be entered Govern*- 
ment service as a Sub-Begistrari in 
which post be continued till 1886,. 
In 1887, be passed the First Grade 
Pleadersbip examination and set up hia 
practice at Coimbatore. Young, ener- 
getic and pushing as he was, be soon 
rose to prominence and is now a leading 
member of the Goimbatore Bar* 


Rao Bahadur M. G. Arosyaswamy 
Pillab B.A. 

He has been on the Municipal 
Council of Goimbatore since 1888, and 
was its Vice-Chairman for the term 
189(>99, and its Chairman from 1913 
to 191 G. During his tenure of office he 
laboured much for the improvement of 
sanitation and roadimaking. He was 
the Secretary of the Coronation Park 
Committee. Since ISOO, he has been & 
member of the College Council of which 
he was the Secretary during the years 
1918 to 1915 ; and, now he is a member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Council. He was also a member of the 
Coin^batore College Endowment Com- 
mittee. He is the Vice-Chairman of the 
First Class Bench Court at Goimbatdre. 
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Mr. Arogyaswamy has become a man 
of proverbial charity by virtue of the 
solid donations be contributed to many 
useful public institutions. In memory 
of bis revered father be built a lying- 
imward in the Municipal Hospital, 
Erode. He gave a substantial sum 
for the Y.M.C.A, auditorium, which is 
fittingly called after its illustrious 
donor. He helps a large number of 
Christian students and families with 
food, clothing and money. He provided 
the London Mission High School 
with a Reference Library. He built 
a choultry for the use of Indian Christ- 
ians at Erode. He is a member of 


Central Jail and moral instructor to 
the convicts. The Oovernment be* 
stowed on him the title of Bao Bahadur 
in 1914 as a mark of personal diatinc* 
tion, in recognition of the various 
useful services he rendered. He 
received the Coronation medal in 
December 1912* 

Mr. T. A. Ramaliogam Cbettiar, 
B.A., B.L., High Coart Vakil, Coim* 
batore was born of respectable parents 
in May 1881, at Tirupur. His father, 
Mr. Angappa Chettiar, was a leading 
merchant and landlord at the place, and 
built choultries at l^aliadam, Tirupur 
and Avanasi. Ho was also one of 


batore District Board in 1912, and has 
been its Vice-President since 1913. He 
is the Secretary of the District People’s 
Association, and a Member of the 
Madras Provincial Congress Committee. 
He is the Secretary of the Endowment 
Fund for the Coimbatore College, and 
also a Member of its Committee. He 
is a Non-official Visitor of the Coimba- 
tore Central Jail and the President of 
the Union Bank. He is now the Presi- 
dent of the Coimbatore District Board. 

He is a good Tamil scholar, and 
contributes articles to periodicals be- 
sides delivering lectures in Tamil. His 
excellent pamphlet, The Age of 
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the Cosmopolitan Club and the Vice- 
President and the President respectively 
of the local banks, the Sasvatha Nidhi 
and the Dhanalakshini Nidhi, He is 
a member of the Coimbatore branch 
of the S.P.C.A. (with its head-quarters 
at Madras) and the Vice-President of 
the Y. M. C. A. branch. He is the 
President of the Indian National 
Missionary Society. The man of varied 
activities as Mr. Pillai is. the pressure 
of his professional duties has, of late, 
been so high that he had to sever his 
connection with some institutions. 

*He is a Non-official Visitor to the 


the founders of the Lower Secondary 
School at Tirupur, and a building built 
for it, by him was gifted away by the 
members of the family to the school 
after his death. He was on the Deva- 
stanarn Committee of Avanasi, and was 
a religious and pious man. He died in 
December 1911. 

Mr. Bamalingam matriculated in 
1897 from the Coimbatore College, and 
graduated from the Madras Presidency 
College in 1901. He took his B.L. 
Degree in 1906, and is practising as a 
Vakil at Coimbatore. 

He became a Member of the Coim- 
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Pattuppattu ** contributed to'the Tami- 
lian Antiquary in 1910 shows his 
special forte for research work. He 
maintains the charities established by 
his father in good order. 

Rao Saheb Peter Munuswami 
Pillai, Retired Assistant Surgeon, Me- 
dical Practitioner and Evangelist, 
Coimbatore, was born at Madras. He 
was educated in thf^ Anderson School, 
and latterly in the Medical College, 
Madras. He finished his course in medi- 
cine in 1800, and was posted to Ootaca- 
mund, w'here he worked for seven years 
as a Hospital Assistant. Shorty after* 
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wards he was sent to Madras to qualify 
himself for a higher grade as a special 
case. After he passed the Sub^Assistaat 
Burgeon's test, he was posted to Polla- 
chi, where he worked till 1894. While 
at Pollachi, he worked vigorously for 


V--; ■ ii, 



Kao Saheb Peter Munuswaml PglaU 

tlie relief oE many starving and destitute 
people in the great famine of 1877. 

Mr. Pillai is an ideal citizen. The 
tlovernment conferred on him the title 
of Rao Saheb in recognition of his ser- 
vices as a medical man and as a famine- 
relief worker. After working for two 
years as the Assistant Surgeon of Coim- 
batore, he retired from service in 1894. 

A devout Christian, he most deservedly 
enjoys the happiness of a well-lived life. 

Mr. B. V. Kameswara Aiyar, 
M.A., Dewan Peishkar, Pudukottah, 
is a son of the late Venkateswara 
Bastri, a renowned poet in Sanskrit 
and Tamil, who attracted a large num- 
ber of followers in the Tinnevelly 
District by bis religious teaching. 

Porn in 1864 and educated from his 
boyhood in the S.P.G. College, Tri- 
chinoply, he passed the First examin- 
ation in Arts in 1879 and graduated 
from the Government College, Eum- 
bakonam, in January 1883, with Tamil 
as his second language and Mental and 


Moral Philosophy as bis special subject. 

Tbe same year be started life as a 
Lecturer in the Pudukottah State 
College, which be continued to be till 
1904. He was for some years tbe Lec- 
turer in Logic and latterly the English 
Professor of the institution. 
Under medical advice he bad to 
give up the teacher’s profes- 
sion, and he accordingly ob- 
tained a transfer as the Huzur 
Sheristadar, in which capacity 
he worked for two years. In 
1900 he was under training 
in Revenue Settlement and 
Survey under Mr. D. T. Chad- 
wick then the special Revenue 
Ofiicer in charge of the Tinne- 
velly District and later on the 
Director of Agriculture at 
Madras. 

After his return to Pudu- 
kottah in 1907, he was in 
charge of the Revenue and 
Settlement work of the State 
in its several bran- 
ches for eight years ; 
and tbe State in 
1915, in recognition 
of his meritorious 
services, made him 
the Dewan Peish- 
kar, which office he 
has ever since been 
managing with tact 
and ability* 
his father, Mr. 
Kameswara Aiyar has a 
special taste in the San- 
skrit literature, for the 
study of which he devotes 
all his leisure hours. In 
1898 he took his M. A. 

Degree in Sanskrit. He 
was ably editing a Sanskrit 
journal, in conjunction 
with Mr. R. Erisbnama 
Chari, M.A., for over twelve 
years since 1895. He ceased 
his connection with the jour- 
nal thereafter as be had no 
ti me to spare in the direction. 

He tranlate I Saai/tyil- 
vandanam and! Purusha- 
sooktam into English in 1898 and 
these two books have been very fa- 
vourably reviewed by eminent Euro- 
pean scholars like Prof. Max Muller 
and Mons. A. Earth. Prof, Max Miiller 
says : “ Accept my best thanks for 
your two very interesting volumes. I 
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hope you may continue your labours in 
tbe same direction, and I wish yon 
would take hymn 164 of tbe first 
Mandala as tbe subject of your next 
paper. You have set a very good 
example to your countrymen, and I 
only hope that many may follow in 
your footsteps.’* In 1902 he published 
his biography of “ Sir Sesbiah Sastri, 
K.C.B.I., an Indian statesman ” ; and 
tbe book has been very well received by 
tbe reading public. 

His special field of study and research 
is tbe Vedic literature and he devoted 
no less than ten years for the same 
while be was a teacher* He has recent- 
ly written in English ‘‘ An enquiry 
into tbe age of the Prakmanas," which 
exhibits his remakable powers for 
research work in his field. It is hoped 
be will turn to account bis unique 
labours in tbe direction by bringing out 
an excellent literary work, after his re- 
tirement from service. 

Mr. Charles Vincent Nelson, 


Like 



Charles Vincent Nelson. 

Dental Surgeon, Coimbatore, comes of 
a respectable Naidu family of Banga- 
lore. His father the late Yaradarajuloo 
Naidu was a landlord ; and his uncle 
Prof. T.R. Venkataswami Naidu, M*A. 
was the Assistant Inspector-General of 
Edu ation of the Mysore State. 
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Educated in the Central College, 
Bangalore, he is an undergraduate of 
the Madras University. After a brief 
service in the Police Department be 
studied dental surgery and set up his 
practice at Coimbatore. 

He became a convert to Christianity 
before bis marriage with Miss Johnson, 
who had been bis good friend at the 
College. Mrs. Nelson passed her 
L.M. & S. examination in 1B90 and 
was posted to Coimbatore in charge of 
the Gosha Hospital. 

Mr, Nelson has sustained a heavy 
loss by the demise of his loving wife 
in 1918, He commands a good prac- 
tice in the town and district of Coim- 
batore, being an efficient man in his 
profession. 

Mr. V. Narasinoiha Aiyangar, B. A., 

retired Tahsildar, Jail Boad, Coim- 
batore) is a son of the late Venkatesa 
Aiyangar, a Revenue Inspector. Born 
in 1868 and educated at Coimbatore, 
he passed his First examination in 
Arts in 1878. He was admitted to the 
B. A. Degree from the Presidency 
College, Madras in 1881. 

He started life as a teacher in the 
Government School at Udamalpet in 
Coimbatore District ; and having next 
served for three years in the Regis- 
tration Department, he joined the 
Revenue Department in 1884, as a 
clerk in the Coimbatore Collectorate. 
He rose to the rank of a Taluq Sheris- 
tadar and later on to that of a Tahsil- 



V. Narasimha Aiyangar, B.A. 


dar in which capacity he worked in 
the Coimbatore District. Before his 
•retirement in 1918 be acted as a 
Deputy Collector for three years. 


His work was highly regarded by 
his superior officers, as he discharged 
bis duties conscientiously and efficient- 
ly. He is specially interested in 
Hinduism and is devoting his period 
of retirement for its study. 

His only son, Mr. V. N. Srinivasan, 
is a Bachelor of Arts and of Law and 
is a legal practitioner at Coimbatore. 

Mr. G. S. Ratnasabhapathy 
Mudaliar is the Vice-Chairman of the 


finished bis education, he took upon 
himself the management of the afiairs 
of his estates in the Coimbatore and 
Bangalore Districts. Besides looking 
after his own business he found time 
to study public questions. He has 
been on the Coimbatore Municipal 
Council for the last five years and its 
Vice-Chairman for the past one year 
and a half. He is the President of the 
Raja Rajeswari Bank and the Director 
of four other leading banks 
at Coimbatore, He is a 
Director of the Coimbatore 
Spinning and Weaving Com- 
pany, Ltd, For some time 
he was a member of the 
Taluk Devasthanam Com- 
mittee. He is a member 
of the local Cosmopolitan 
Club. He is a Free Mason 
of Lodge Ampthill. Coim- 
batore. He is the Honorary 
Secretary of the Coimbatore 
Industries, Ltd., and is one 
of the most influential men 
of the station. 

Mr. Batnasabbapatby is 
still an energetic young man 
with a brilliant future before 
him. 

Dr. V. R. Narasaiya, 
L.S.M.F., Medical Practi- 
tioner, 68, Rajah’s Street, 
Coimbatore, son of Mr. 
Ranga Chariar, an Ayurvedic 
Medical Practitioner of the 
place, matriculated from the 
local Hindu College in 3909. 

With his hereditary taste 
for the study of medicine he 



Coimbatore Municipality. Mr. 

C. Sadasiva Mudaliar, his father 
was a Municipal Councillor and 
Honorary Magistrate from bis 
twenty-fifth year till his demise. 

A well-to-do Mirasidar, he was 
also the founder and Honorary 
Secretary of the Janopakara 
Nidhi, a thriving bank of the 
place. He was one of the pro- 
moters and the President of the 
Podanur Sugar Factory. He 
was a founder and Director of 
the Coimbatore Spinning and 
Weaving Mills, Ltd. He died at 
the early age of thirty-five. 

His eldest son, Mr. Batnasabbapatby, 
was born on the 9th March 188(), and 
was educated at the London Mission 
High School, Coimbatore. Having 


Kesicleocc of Dr. V. K. Narasaiya. 

joined the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons at Calcutta and received the 
Diploma in 1916. Having returned to 
Coimbatore he set up practice as a 
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Surgeon and Physician in 1916; and family, and much revered by the 16th year and by his extraordinary 
his popularity, ^ a medical man so people of the place for bis deep piety industry and perseverance, in an in* 
soon after he started bis career, is a and mesmeric powers. credibly short period of five years (till 

positive proof of bis success in his After a short stay at Madras, where the demise of his revered tutor), he 
profession. the boy had his early education, Mr. acquired a mastery of the art, second 

Mr. D. Sundaram, B.A., son of Venkobachariar removed to Tanjore only to that of bis great master. His 
Mr. C* Doraswami Iyer, landlord, with his family where he settled* assiduous application to the practice of 
Coimbatore has been devoting himself Having been born in a family with it for the last fifteen years brought 
exclusively to the study of public musical aptitude, young Sanjeevi bis name to the rank of expert mnsici* 
questions and to social service for the 
last ten years. 

Educated at Coimbatore and in the 
Presidency College, Madras, he took his 
B.A. degree of the Madras University 
in iQOrj. He is the Secretary of the 
Literary Association, Coimbatore. Mr. 

Sundaram has given a new lease of life 
to the Association, which is now placed 
on a sound financial basis. 


Mr. Sundaram has been taking a 
keen interest in the elevation of the 
Depressed Classes and for the last 
three years he has been conducting a 
free night school for Pariahs, with the 
assistance of a few friends. 

He contributes articles on literary, 
scientific, religious and social subjects 
to the leading Indian reviews and 
magazines. He is a sincere social 
reformer. 

Mr. Palladam Sanjeevi Rao has 

been pre-eminently able, since the began to imbibe the rudiments of ans. There is not a place in South- 
dawn of the 20th century, to keep the music from the lessons which his ern India, in which ' he is not held in 
name of his master, the late C. Sarabha brothers were having. His father, who esteem for his masterly attainments 
Sastri, ever green in the memory of the foresaw a bright future in him, availed and honoured both by aristocratic 
peoples entertained by him. himself of his stay there to materi- families, and music associations exist- 

Mr. Sanjeevi Rao is the youngest of alise his idea and requested the late ing in several parts of the country, 
the throe sons, horn in 1883, of his Mr. Sarabha Sastri to instruct his son He is second to none in his field at 
father Venkobachariar of Palladam, iu the art* He took a liking for the present and makes his audience feel 
Coimbatore District, belonging to a boy* Young Sanjeevi Rao was instruct- the ecstasy of his entertainments. Hid 
respected orthodox Madbwa Brahmin ed elaborately in the flute from bis is a continuation of the outpouring of 
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D. Sundaram, B.A. 



P. V. Sanjeevi Rao. 
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bis late mastet’s talents through his in- 
atrument which has been made over 
«o Mr. Sanjeevi Bao as his legacy. May 
be be spared long to cheer up his 
listeners and to transmit bis chastening 
influence to the younger generation ! 

Rao Bahadur Arcot Srinivasa- 
«harlu of Brirangam, retired Inspector- 
General of Registration of the Mysore 
State, was bom in 1848 and educated 
in the Pacbaiyappa’s College, Madras. 

In 1862 he was the Examiner in the 
Inam Commissioner's Office. He was 
then transferred to the Revenue De- 
partment. During his tenure here, he 
qualifled himself for the legal profes- 
sion ; and having resigned service, he 
was enrolled as an advocate. He was 
an active member in the Bangalore 
Municipality. 

In 1910 after bis retirement from 
profession, be became the Under 
Secretary to the Mysore Government, 
then the Mnzrai Superintendent, next 
Secretary to the Government and 


Dr. T. S. Soundm Rajan, of 

Srirangam, one of the leading medical 
practitioners of Southern India, was 
born in 1881 at Triohinopoly of res- 
pectable parents. 



Rai Bahadur A. Srinivasacharlu 

lastly the Inspector- General of Regis- 
tration and Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, from which high position 
he retired in 1901. 

Hv has been devoting bis green old 
age to religious study. 


Residence of Dr, T. S. Siindara Kajan, L. 
M.R.C.S (Edk.) 

Educated in theSt. Joseph’s College, 
Triohinopoly, from which he matri- 
culated, he joined the Madras Medical 
College in 1901, in the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon’s class and passed 
with distinction, heading 
the list of successful pupils. 
He set up his medical prac- 
tice in liangoon and after 
a short time proceeded to 
England for higher studies. 
He underwent his medical 
and surgical course and took 
the Diploma of M.B. C. S. 

( Eng. ) and L. Li. G, 1\ 
(Lond.) in 1911. 

After a short stay in his 
former scene of labours, he 
has settled o/u Srirangam, 
his native home. He owns 
a Hospital there with up- 
to-date arrangements and a 
spacious accommodation for 
in-patients and a J^ispen- 
sary at Triohinopoly, where 
he works in the evenings. 
He has a very extensive 
practice and, as a specialist 
in operative surgery, in 
which he won numerous 
prizes and medals, he has 
an excellent reputation. 

Dr. Rajan has a good 
culture in Vedanta Philosophy; and 
his role as an author of numerous pub- 
lications has brought bis name out 
prominently as an exponent of various 
questions of interest to Modern India. 
He is yet in the prime of his life and 


promises to do further valuable work to 
his countrymen. He is a Nationalist 
in politics ; and be presided over some 
District Conferences. He has been 
doing useful propagandist work in the 
field of public life, as a Con- 
gressman. 

Dr* T. V, Swaminatha 
Sastli, L.M* & S., Medical 
Practitioner, Trichinopoly was 
born in February 1888 of a 
respectable Brahmin family. 

He had bis early education 
in the Kalyanasundaram 
High School, Tanjore, and 
passed the First examination 
in Arts in 1905. He came out 
as a Licentiate in Medicine 
and Surgery in 1912 having 
won prizes, and a certificate of 
merit for proficiency in men- 
tal diseases. 

He is very popular in his profession 
and is an amateur artist and dramatist. 
He takes an ardent interest in the 


Dr. T. V. Swaminatha Sastri, L.M. &; S. 

Congress movemtmt. He has attended 
and contributed to the success of 
8ev(3ral Provincial and District Con- 
ferences. 

Mr. K. S. Dorai Rajah, B. A., is the 

Huzur Secretary to His Highness the 
Maharajah and Commandant of the 
Pudakottah Forces, Pudukottah. Mr. 
Dorai Rajah was horn in June, 1882. 
His father, the late Kolandaswami 
Pallavarayar of Pudukottah, was the 
late Maharajah’s son-in-law. Having 
passed the Matriculation and the First 
in Arts examinations from the Maha- 
rajah’s College, Pudukottah, he gradu- 
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ated from the Presidency College, 
Madras, in 1905, with Mental and 
Moral Science as his Branch. He 
was a student of the distinguished 
educationist, the late Dr. Sathiana- 
dhan. 

In 1905, he joined the Pudukot* 
tah State Service as the Treasury 
Officer and First Class Magistrate. 
In 1912, he was appointed the Dis- 
trict Registrar and Superintendent of 
Stamps. Seven years ago he was ap- 
pointed Commandant of the Pudu- 
kottah forces and in 1015 as the Huzur 
Secretary. 

Photography is his hobby. He has 
a good taste for bunting and motoring. 
He spends his spare time in reading 
books on history and literature in 
English and Tamil. For the last two 
years he has settled down at Madras 
and has been doing disinterested work 
in the cause of Non-Brahmins. 

Mr. G. Sundaresa Sastri, B.A., 
B.L., Vakil of the Pudukottah Bar, set 
up his practice there in 1900 and in 
a few years rose to the [high place 





G. Sundaresa Sastri, B.A., B.L. 

which he now occupies. He is the 
President of the local Vakils’ Associ- 
ation. He takes an active part in the 
public life of the State, as a member of 
the Pudukottah Representative Assem- 


bly and of the Advisory Legislative 
Council. He was also the local Secretary 
of the South African Relief Fund and 
of the War Fund Committee, and is the 
Vice-President of the Town Bank of 
Pudukottah and a member 
of the local Municipal Coun- 
cil. He is now only fifty- 
one years of age and has a 
bright future before him. He 
is a son of the late Gokarna 
Sastri, a landlord and a great 
Sanskrit scholar, who prac- 
tised for some time as a vakil 
of the place. 

Mr. C. Srinivasa Rao 
Sahib, B.A., B.L., High 
Court Vakil, Madura, is the 
son of Mr. Conary Rao, a 
Pleader at Eolloor and grand- 
son of Mr. Raghunath Rac 
Sahib, a Jaghirdar of Col- 
lator in the North Arcot 
District. The late Rama- 
chandra Rao Sahib, the well- 
known Pligh Court Vakil and 
Professor of Law, was his 
uncle. The family 
isjtconnecieu with 
the House of the 
Jaghirdar of Arni 
also’ 

Mr. Srinivasa Rao 
Sahib was educat-' 
ed in his youth in the Cen- 
tral College, Bangalore. He 
graduated in Arts from the 
Presidency College, Madras, 
in 1893. Later, he joined 
the Law College, and took 
the B.L. Degree in 1900. 

He began his legal prac- 
tice in 1901 and during the 
course of less than a decade 
be made a name. He is one 
of the leading Vakils of the 
Ramnad District Court. He 
is a man of deep culture and 
high literary attainments. 

Mr. P. S. Sivagnana 
Mudaliar, B. A., B. L., 
Third Judge of the Chief 
Court of the Pudukottah 
State, was born in 1875 of 
respectable parents. 

He had a bright educa- 
tional career, and won the first prize 
for Physical Science in the B.A. 
class. He graduated from the Madras 
Christian College in 1895, and took bis 
B.L. Degree in 1900. 
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He set up practice as a Pleader ak 
Triobinopoly in 1901, and was enrolled 
as a Vakil of the Madras High Court- 
in 1906. He built up bis profeseionat 
reputation and fortune as a Civil 



P. S. Sivag-nana Mudaliar, B.A., B.L. 

lawyer. He was drafted to the Bench 
of the Pudukottah Chief Court in 1915. 
He was an elected Councillor of the 
Trichinopoly Municipality for four 
years. 

He is a gentleman of orthodox views 
and spends his leisure:time in religions 
study. His three brothers bold res- 
pectable positions in life. 

Mr. D. Suodara Raja Iyengar, 
First Grade Pleader, Madura, was 
born in 1864, at Ayyapatti near Tiru- 
pattur. His father, Mr. Doraswami 
Iyengar, was a landlord and native of 
Nattarasan Eottai, a village four miles 
east of Sivaganga. 

He had his early education at Siva- 
ganga. Later, he joined the College at 
Madura and passed the Matriculation 
and First in Arts examinations of the 
Madras University. After passing the 
Pleadersbip examination, he joined 
the Bar at Madura in 1886. 

He is now one of the most successful 
Vakils practising in the Courts of 
Madura and Ramnad. He possesses 
much landed property in the Sivaganga 
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Eamindari. From 1898, be has been one 
of the Committee members of the Ala- 
garkoii Devastbanam, having introduc- 
«d several improvements and reforms. 

He is a member of the Madura Col- 
lege Board and takes particular interest 
in its affairs. 

Mr. V. S. Krishnaawami Iyengar, 

B. A., B. L., Vakil. Pudukottab, 



oomes of an ancient family of Vodic 
scholars of the State. He is a son of 
the late Vedarthain Sesha Iyengar. 
Having had a bright career as a student 
of the Maharajah’s College, Pudukottah 
and the St. Joseph’s College, Trichi- 
nopoly, he graduated from the latter 
and was admitted to the B.L. Degree 
from the Madras Law College in 1898. 
He has since been practising as a 
lawyer at Pudukottah. He is a leading 
vakil of the Pudukottah Bar, independ- 
ent in his character and simple in his 
habits. His two elder brothers and 
two nephews are also members of the 
legal profession, practising at Trichi- 
aopoly. Mr. Krishnaswami Iyengar is 
interested in the public movements of 
the State. 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar, B. A., 

KLm High Court Vakil, Madura, is 
the son of Mr. Chellam Iyengar, a 


great Sanskrit Pundit of Madbavanoor, 
a village near Davipatam, who comes 
of a good family of Sanskrit scholars. 

He was educated in the S. P. G. 
School, Ramnad, and the Native Col- 
lege, Madura. For his B.A, course, he 
studied in the St. Joseph’s College, 
Tricbinopoly, and the Presidency 
College, Madras. He took the B.A. 

Degree in 1897 and the 
B.L. Degree in 1900. 

Soon after taking the 
B.L. Degree he joined the 
Bar at Madura. He was 
enrolled in the High Court 
as a Vakil in 1910. He is 
mostly attached to the 
courts of the Kamuad 
District and is a Standing 
Counsel to B. H. the 
Rajah of Ramnad and the 
Rameswaram Devastha- 
nam. He has a keen legal 
acumen, which can master 
facts quickly and impress 
any tribunal with 
the force of his 
argument. He is 
one of the leading 
lawyers in the 
Madura City, 
commanding an 
extensive prac- 
tice. 

He attended 
many sittings of 
the Indian Na- 
tional Congress 
and* takes parti- 
cular interest in public affairs. 

A great lover of the Tamil 
literature, be labours for the 
cause with an ardour that is 
almost unique. He has been 
the Honorary Secretary of 
the Madura Tamil Sangam 
since its inception in 1902. 

Mr. A. G. Krishnaswami 
Aiyar, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Police, Pudukottah, 
son of the late Mr. Gangadhara 
Aiyar, a landlord of Adanakotai in the 
Pudukottah State, was born in 1806. 
Having received his early education in 
the S.P.G. High School at Tanjore, 
he prosecuted his studies in the Chris- 
tian College, Madras, from his Matricu- 
lation class. He passed his First exa- 
mination in Arts in lHH4 and the 
language Branches of the B.A 
nation in January, 1887. 
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In May of the same year he joined 
the Pudukottah State service as the 
Inspector of Police at Pudukottah. He 
took leave for two years, 1898 and 1899, 
during which period he was the Private 
Secretary to the late Dowan Bahadur 
S. Srinivasa Bagbaviengar, the famous 
Dewan of Baroda. In view’ of his 
eflicient and loyal services, on the 
expiry of his leave, he was given his 
present post as the head of the Police 
Department in the State. 

Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar has an 
excellent knowledge of all the big 
criminals and criminal gangs in and 
around the Pudukottah State and he 
has booked many an offender. In 1913 
he rendered valuable assistance to the 
British Police in arresting the notorious 
dacoits of the Kuthupal gang, whoso 
depredations bad caused much havoc 
in the Tricbinopoly, Tanjore and South 
Arcot Districts. About a dozen of the 
ringleaders were then transported to 
the Andamans and the gang was dis- 



exami- 


A. G. Krtshaaswaml Aiyar. 

persed. The British (lovernment then 
rewarded him with Its. 300. 

Mr. Krishnasw’aini Aiyar has a fair 
knowledge of Tamil, Telugu, Hindu- 
stani, Maharathi, (lujarati and French 
and is a good detective officer. 

Mr. K. Swaminadha Aiyar, M.A. 

B.L., Stat<» Vakil and Public Prose- 
cutor, Pudukottah, son of the late 
Kalyanarama Aiyar, Tahsildar of 


I.*;! 
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Kumbakonam, was born in 1881 at 
Vadallur, near Kumbakonam. Having 
been educated in the Native High 
School) Kumbakonam, till he completed 


his Upper Secondary course, he pro- 
secuted bis collegiate course in the 
Christian College, Madras, and was 
admitted to the B.A. Degree in 1901» 
He took the M.A. Degree in History in 
1903 frotn the Madras Christian College 
and the B.L. Degree in 1U05. 

He set up his practice as a lawyer 
at Pudukottah in 1906 and was made 
the State Vakil and Public Prosecutor 
in 1912. He acted as a Judge of the 
Chief Court on two occasions ; but, in 
view of his good practice, he declined 
the ofler of a permanent judgeship. He 
was a research student in the field of 
History, though he had to give up his 
research work for want of time after 
settling in practice. 

Mr. Swaminadha Aiyar has purchas- 
ed the Shrotriem of Kandanan in Papa- 
nasam Taluk, Tanjore District, which 
yields an annual kist of Es. 3,000/-. 

He comes of a respectable family 
and his predecessors for the last three 
generations had been in Government 
service as Tahsildars. 

The Madura I'amil Sangam : 

This Tamil Sangam was founded 


at Madura eighteen years ago with the 
object of improving the Tamil com- 
munity and its language aud literature. 
This object is sought to be achieved by 
bringing out correct and ac- 
curate editions, on modern 
lines, of existing (works of 
merit in the language, by col- 
lecting manuscript copies of 
hitherto unpublished works, 
and publishing them, and by 
encouraging the production 
of scientific works in Tamil. 
The Sangam conducts a 
monthly journal called “ Sen 
Tamil” (good Tamil) in 
which valuable articles on 
literary, scientific and his- 
torical subjects are published. 
It holds an annual conference 
of pundits, authors and others 
interested in Tamil, in addi- 
tion to examinations to test 
the proficiency of candidates 
in Tamil, and 'gives prizes 
and certificates to the suc- 
cessful men. It owns a Tamil, 
Grantha and English print- 
ing presB,'two well-equipped 
Tamil and English libraries, 
and a Beading Boomtopen to 
the public. 

The late Pandi Thorai Thevar, the 
founder of the Sangam, was himself a 
great Tamil scholar and poet. He 
patronised Tamil Pandits very liberally. 
Like bis father, Ponnusawamy Thevar, 
he was a disinterested public worker. 
It may be truly said of him that he 
lived for the cause of Tamil, which 
but for him would not have progressed 
so well as it has done. To impart 
advanced instruction in Tamil with 
Sanskrit and English as secondary 
languages, the Sangam maintains a 
Kalashalai (College) wherein a limited 
number of students are fed, housed, 
and taught free of charge, the course 
being generally one of five years. The 
staff consists of three Tamil Pandits, 
one Sanskrit Pandit and one English 
teacher. 

The Sangam is managed by a com- 
mittee consisting of twelve members, 
four of whom are the President, the 
Vice-President and the two Honorary 
Secretaries. The Bajah of Bamnad 
is the life-President, Mr. 8. Em. M. Ct. 
Pethachi Chettiar, Zamindar of Andi- 
pttti the life- Vice-President, and Mr. 
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T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar, High Court 
Vakil, is one of the Honorary Secreta- 
ries, The late I’andi Thorai Thevar 
was financially helped by the late Bajah 
Bhaskara Sethupathi of Bamnad. The 
Bajah of Pudukkotah is also a Patron 
of the Sangam. 

Mr. T. V. Krishnamurti Aiyar, 
B,A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Madura, 
was born in July 1872 at Tiruvalore, 
in Tanjore District. His father, Mr. 
K. M. Vallabha Iyer, was a Sub-Magis- 
trate. He was educated in the Tiru- 
valore High School, from where be 
matriculated in 1887, He prosecuted 
his collegiate course in the Christian 
and Presidency Colleges, He took 
the B.A. Degree from the Presid- 
ency College in 1894 and his B.L. 
Degree in 1898 from the Madras Law 
College. 

He started life as a First Grade 
Vakil at Madura, in 1898. About ten 
years after, he was enrolled as a 
Vakil of the Madras High Court. He 
has been one of the ablest Criminal 
lawyers of the Madura and Bamnad 
Courts and he commands a fairly ex- 
tensive Civil practice also. He has 
landed properties of about 100 acres 
in extent, both wet and dry, in the 
Madura, Bamnad and Tanjore Dis- 
tricts and he owns decent house in 
Madura. 

He springs from a family of pandits. 
Pandit Maba Mahopadbyaya Baju 
Sastri is his great-uncle. He is the 
seventh in the line of descent fmm. 
the great Appaya Diksbitar, the 
great Sanskrit and religious expounder 
and author of Southern India. 

Mr. K. R. Venkatarama Iyer,. 
B.A. B.L., High Court Vakil, Madura, 
was born in Kadayam, in the Amba- 
samudram Taluk of the Tinnevelly 
District. He is the son of Mr. Bama- 
bbadra Iyer, a landholder of the place, 
who got him educated in the Hindu 
College at Tinnevelly. In 1891, he pass- 
ed the F. A. examination, and proceed- 
ed to Madras to prosecute his B.A. 
course in Presidency College. He was 
admitted to the B.A, Degree of the 
Madras University in 1895 and tbeB.L. 
Degree in 1901. 

After practising at Tinnevelly for 
about a year, he shifted to Tutico- 
rin, where he practised in the Sub- 
ordinate Judge’s Court till 1910, He 
came down to Madura in 1910 and 
has since been enjoying a lucrative 



K. Swaminadha Aiyar; M.A., B.L; 
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practice. He was enrolled in the High 
Court in 1906. He takes particular 
interest in all the popular movements 
of the place and is a member of the 
District People’s Association, the Union 
Club and the Tamil Sangam at 
Madura. 

His brother Mr. K. E.. Guruswami 
Iyer of Tinnevelly, the well-known 
lawyer of Madras, was an additional 
member of the Madras Legislative 
Council for the Southern group of ten 
Districts frooi 1905 to 1909. 

Mr. Venkatarama Iyer is an unos- 
tentatious but useful member of the 
public and bis good work is bound 
to force itself upon the popular at- 
tention. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Aiyer, B.A. 
B.L., High Court Vakil and Govern- 
ment Pleader, Madura was born in 
July, 18G9. He is the son of the late 
Anantanarayana Iyer, a landlord at 
Palanganatham in Madura Taluk. He 
had his early education partly at 
Kumbakonam and partly at Nega- 
patam, passing the F.A. examination 
of the Madras University in 1885* 
Having succeeded in the competitive 
examination for a scholarship, he join- 
ed the Madras Christian College and 
graduated in 1887. While be was a 
student in the Madras Law College, 
be was employed as an Additional 
Translator in the High Court, and 
completed the B.L. course. He was 
employed as a teacher for three 
years. In 1895 he took the B.L. 
Degree. 

His career as a Vakil being excep- 
tionally brilliant, the Government 
appointed him as the Public Prose- 
cutor of Madura in 1907, and Govern- 
ment Pleader of tbe same District in 
1910. His subsequent appointment as 
the Government Pleader and Public 
Prosecutor for tbe Eamnad District 
shows tbe confidence the Government 
reposed in him. He accepts many 
mofussil engagements and enjoys good 
reputation as an earnest and able 
advocate. 

He takes part in many public move- 
ments, and be is doing immense service 
as a member of the Devasthanam Com- 
mittees of Madura and Barnes waram. 
His work as a member of tbe Bamnad 
District Board, a member of tbe Madura 
College Board, and Secretary of tbe 
Meenakshi Vidyasala, an educational 


institution for Hindu girls is well 
appreciated by the public. As the 
President of tbe Madura-Eamnad 
District Congress Committee and 
tbe Hindu Permanent Fund, Limited, 
Madura and a member of the Madura- 
Bamnad Central Co-operative Bank, be 
is in close touch with tbe people of tbe 
District- 

Mr. Bangaswami Iyer is eminently 
qualified to represent the people of 
Madura and Bamnad, and he is an 
authority in matters concerning these 
Districts. 

The late C.:K.*Subba Rao belong- 
ed to a very ancient and respectable 



The late C. K. itubba Kow, 


family of Madhwa Brahmins of 
Coimbatore town, being the only son 
of an influential Inamdar. He was in 



C. S. Srinivasa Rao. 


the Mysore Police service and was 
specially liked by all oflicers for bis 
sterling qualities, honesty and independ- 
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ence. He made his mark as a very 
shrewd detective oliicer and was the 
recipient of many medals and other 
favours from the Mysore Government. 
He was a son-in-law of the late Ghata- 
vadyam Ananthachar, a Durbar musi- 
cian at the Mysore Palace and a con- 
temporary of Mr. Veena Seshanna. In 
1901 be fell a sad victim to plague 
while on duty at the early age of 39, to 
the great regret of a large circle of 
friends and relatives. 

His three sons, Mes.sr8. Srinivasa 
Kow, Narasimhamurthi Kao and Sesha- 
giri Rao, who were born in the years 
1885, 1887, and 1889 respectively, have 



C. S. Seshat^iri Rao. 


all received good education and com- 
pleted tbe B.A. course of studies. 
They are all holding decent appoint- 



C. S. Narasimhaaiurtbi How. 


ments in the Madras Government 
service and are promising young men, 
worthy of their noble father. 
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Mr. M. Anilanandam, B.A., B.L., 

High Court Vakil, Madura, is the son of 
Mr. Muthanna Pillai, a landholder in 
Malapasalai, a village near the Mana* 
inadura railway station. His father 
was bolding high positions in the 
Sivaganga Zamindari and other estates. 

He graduated in Arts and Law of the 
Madras University and joined the 
Madura Bar in 1903. He is a Roman 
Catholic Christian and is the only High 
Court Vakil in his community in 
Madura. He commands a very decent 
practice, both Civil and Criminal. 
Even before Mr. Arulanandam joined 
the Bar, he had been a member of the 
Madura District Board and the Siva- 
ganga Taluq Board. Sincere in his 
dealings and extremely useful to the 
public, he has the good of his country 
at heart. 

Besides possessing much landed pro- 
perty, he owns a beautiful mansion in 
his native village of Malapasalai. 

History of the Patharakudy mutt. 

Dedicated to God Palampathinatha 


Swami and Goddess Periyauayaki 
Ammai, and situated on the southern 
iiank of the Thenar river, is the oft- 
visited place of pilgrimage FirJia of the 
llamnad District, one mile and a half 
oil Kunuakudy. It was founded by 


Maharaja Sound ara Pandyan in 700 
A.D. The seat of the Mutt was removed 
to Patharakudi village in 1566 A.D. by 
Sri Taman atba Swami, the then bead of 
the Mutt. The first head of the Mutt 
was a Brahmin priest attached to Sri 
Theyaswaneswarar temple at Thim- 
veelamilalai otherwise called Paneba- 
ksbarapuram (the city of the five sacred 
letters, which is dedicated to god Siva 
and is situated in the Tanjcre District), 
The heads of the Patharkndy Mutt 
have been selected from this family for 
the last twelve centuries and odd. 

Sri Venkatacbalapatty Gnruswami, 
the present bead of the Mutt was bom 
in 1B51 A.D. at Patharakudi as the 
second son of Mr. Subramania Iyer. 
Early in his youth be mastered the Yajur 
Veda and Mantra Sastra in Sanskrit, 
not to speak of the proficiency be ac- 
quired in the vast field of Tamil litera- 
ture. He was installed as the head of 
the Mutt in 1867, when he was only a 
lad of fifteen and has since then been the 
priest of the Nattukkottai Nagaratbars, 
Known also as Dbauavaisyas 
(the rich banias) and of some 
other castes. But the 
management of the temporal 
affairs of the Mutt was en- 
trusted to a few elderly dis- 
ciples, owing to his very 
young age and was smoothly 
carried on till 1901, when the 
Trustees began to misappro- 
priate the funds of the Mott 
and filed a civil suit to get 
rid of his control over the 
secular administration of the 
Mutt. Though that suit 
was subsequently withdrawn, 
much litigation, both civil 
and criminal in nature went- 
on between tbc Trustees and 
himself till the High Court 
of Judicature at Madras 
decided in 1914, once for all, 
that the suit properties clearly 
belonged to the Patharakudi 
Mutt and that the Trustees 
managed its secular affairs 
only on behalf of its head. 

The cost of the celebra- 
tions on the eighth day of 
the Adipooram Festival at 
Kovilur is borne by the Mutt, which 
reccivc.s special honours on that occa- 
sion. The silver peacock vehicle of 
Sri Subrahmania Swamy atKunnakudy 
was presented by the tenth head of the 
Mutt : and the Kunnakudy temple 
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authorities, therefore show special 
honours to the Mutt during the annual 
festivities. The Mutt has been endow- 
ed with five villages worth aboot five 
lakhs of rupees, which yield an annual 
income of Bs. 10,000. This amount 
is spent for the service of the deities of 
the Mutt, for the maintenance of the 
dignity of the President and for the 
feeding of Brahmins and the poor that 
resort to the Mutt every day. 

The late M. Venkataramier, 
B.A, B.L., who was a High Court 
Vakil at Madura, was born at Eilava- 



Thc late M. Venkataramier, B.A., B.L. 


nur in Madura (newBamnad) District, 
in 1865, and was the only son of 
Mr. V. Muthuswami Aiyer, a retired 
Tabsildar. Mr. Venkataramier was 
educated in the Government High 
School, Madura, and he passed the 
Matriculation examination in hk 14th 
year. He entered on his Arts course in 
the Provincial College, Eumbakonam, 
and, after passing the First examination 
in Arts there in 1881, joined the Madras 
Presidency College for his B.A. course, 
when the famous educationist. Dr. 
Duncan was its Principal. His career 
as a student was brilliant and be won 
a gold medal and a number of prizes 
for his proficiency in English, Philoso- 
phy, and other subjects. After passing 
tbeB.A. and B.L. examinations, be was 
apprenticed to Dr. 8. Subramania Aiyer 
in 1887, then High Court Vakil, 
Madras, and he returned to Madura 
in 1888 and set up practice there. 

Within a short period of his profes- 
sional career he leapt into prominence 
as one of the ablest lawyers ; and the 
attention he paid to his duties coupled 



The Mathadhipathi of Patharakudi. 
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with his inteliigence and honesty of 
purpose, soon raised him in the esti* 
mation of the presiding Judges of the 
Madura courts. He was eatremely 
popular among bis clientele and in bis 
professional circles. He was latterly 
appointed as the Government Pleader, 
Madura. 

From the very beginning of bis career 
Mr. Venkataramier had been devot- 
ing himself to public work. Though a 
distinguished lawyer of considerable 
practice, be found time to devote to 
the affairs of the Madura College, of 
which be was a Secretary, and saved it 
from an untimely collapse. The Hindu 
Permanent Fund, the Edward Library 
and many other public and charitable 
institutions of the District received 
considerable assistance from him. He 
was further a member of the Madura 
Devastbanam Committee, besides being 
for a long time an active and useful 
elected member of the Madura 
Municipality and the District Board. 
For a number of years he was the non- 
official Vice-President of the Madura 
Taluk Board and held the office with 
credit to himself and .benefit to the 
Taluq. 

Mr. Venkataramier was a Congress- 
man of the Moderate school of thought. 
He was an organiser and a moving 
spirit of the Madura Provincial Confer- 
ence held in 1901. The expansion of 
the Provincial Legislative Councils 
gave him an impetus to avail himself of 
the opportunity for the service of the 
country and he was returned to the 
Council by a very large majority. But 
he was not destined to realise the 
fruits of his legitimate ambition, as 
the cruel hand of Death fell too 
soon upon him at the early age of 44, 
in December 1909. All the courts 
at Madura were closed on the day, and 
His Excellency Sir Arthur Lawley, 
Governor of Madras, made a touching 
reference to his signal services in the 
Council, of which he said he was “ an 
ornament in every sense of the word,” 
in addition to his being a highly cultur- 
ed man with scholarly attainments. 

It should be noted to bis credit that 
he jointly edited the ” Madura Mail ” 
(the present South Indian Mail), when 
it was started by the late genius, S. M. 
Sundaram Aiyer. In bis private life, 
hq was profoundly religious, and his en- 
dowment of a sum of fifteen thousand 
rupees for establishing a Veda Patbasala 


at Madura bespeaks his love for the 
Hindu sacred literature and his genu- 
ine sympathy for the poor. He earned 
an undying name in promoting the 
funds of the Madura College and the 
Setbupathi High School. 

The late Mr. M. Venkataramier left 
three sons, of whom Mr. V. M. Hama- 
lingam Ai3'er, the eldest, is a High 
Court Vakil, practising at Madura. 
His activities both in the professional 
and the public and civic affairs are 
after his father’s and he has been the 
Vice-President of the Madura Taluq 
Board since 1912. The Veda Patbasala 
started by his father is run by him 
on improved lines and Mr. Bainaiingam 
is one of the influential citizens in the 
locality. He is respectably connected, 
being the son-in-law of the Hon. 
Justice T. V. Seshagiri Aiyer of the 
Madras High Court. 

Dakshina Moorthi Dorai Rajah of 
Pudukottah, B.A., B.L., High Court 


Vakil, Madura, is the younger brother 
of H.H. the Bajahof Pudukottah. He 
was born in 1879 in the Pudukottah 
State* Prince Kolandasami Pallava 
Boyer was bis father. He matriculated 
from the St. Joseph’s College, Trichi- 
nopoly. He began his Arts course at 
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Pudukottah and completed it in the 
Paebaiyappa’s College, Madras. In 
1904, be took the B.L. Degree and 
served the period of his apprenticeship 
under Mr. Eardley Norton (then a Bar- 
rister of the Madras High Court). He 
was enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court in the year 1905. 

Though he belongs to one of the 
Boyal families of Southern India, be 
set up practice at Madura like a com- 
moner, setting a striking example to 
the members of the landed aristocracy 
in India. By dint of his intelligence 
and industry he came to the front ranks 
of the Bar and is one of the leaders of 
the Madura and Bamnad Courts. His 
apprenticeship under the leading cri- 
minal lawyer Mr. Norton, accounts for 
hisTmarked success in the profession. 
His new residence, Asothai Vilas, is a 
tastefully designed and decorated 
building, raised at an approximate 
cost of a lac of rupees, including the 
electric and sanitary fittings. 
It is built after the English 
style and commands a grand 
view on the riverside. 

He pays the highest in- 
come-tax amongst the \’akils 
and Barristers in the District 
and is a nominated Coun- 
cillor of the Municipality of 
Madura. The Students’s 
Literary Union of the place 
elected him its first Presid- 
ent. He is a Free Mason, 
and his character is marked 
by uniform courtesy and 
kindness. 

He has been known as an 
eloquent and fluent speaker 
and an impressive and 
humorous advocate. 

Mr. N. Natesa Iyer, 
High Court 
Vakil, Madura, was born in 
1876, in the village of Aru- 
pathi, near Mayavaram. His 
father, Mr. Narayanaswami 
Iyer, is a Mirasidar of the 
village. 

He had his early educa< 
tion in the Municipal High 
School, Mayavaram. He entered the 
College course in the St. Joseph 
College, Trichinopoly, where he held a 
scholarship. After graduating from the. 
said institution, he joined the Madras 
Law College in 1895 and passed the 
B.L. Degree examination in 1898* 



Dakshina Moorthi Dorai Rajah, B.A., B.L. 
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Having been apprenticed to Dr* S. 
Habrahmanya Iyer he was enrolled a 
Vakil of the High Court, in the year 
1899. 

The same year, he set up his practice 
at Madura. By his intelligence and 
industry, he has come up to the first 
ranks in the Bar and he is an acknow- 
ledged leader there having enormous 
Civil practice* 

Mr. Natesa Iyer is a great Sanskrit 
scholar and the Secretary of the Advi- 
sory Cominitlee of the Kaineswaram 
Devasthanam. He rose to the eminent 
position he now occupies, by dint of 
hard labour and merit of a high order. 
In spite of his marked worth and high 
(jualifications, he is very unostenta- 
tious and unassuming. His clearness 
of expression, lucidity of arguments, 
analysis of facts and meniory of case- 
law are notable. He is strictly orthodox 
in his religious principles. He headed 
the opposition in the discussions of the 
“ Post-puberty Marriage Bill ’’ in the 
local Bar Association. 

His love of the Hindu religion and 
his veneration for the Pundit section of 
the Hindu community are noteworthy. 
He is thoroughly independent in his 
views. 

Mr. R. Seshachela Naidti, Bar- 
rister-at-Jjaw, Madura, is the son of 
the late Mr. llangaswami B’aidu, the 
Manager of Messrs. Parry and Co’s 
Branch at Tinnevelly Bridge. He had 
his early education in the Hindu 
College, Tinnevelly, from where he 
passed the Matriculation and F.A. 
examinations of the Madras Univer- 
sity. 


After he passed his First examina- 
tion in Arts in 19U5, he joined the 
Madras Forest Service as a Deputy 
Ranger, in view to bis being sent to 
Debra-Dun as a stipendiary student. 


Subseqently he had to give op the 
idea ot pursuing his studies there. 

In PJIO, he left India for England 
and joined the Lincoln’s Inn. He 
underwent the three years course and 
secured a pass in all the subjects. It 
was in the year 1913 that he 
was called to the Bar. He 
realized his long-cherished 
idea of the Continental tour 
soon after. 

After returning to India, 
he set up practice at Madura 
during the later part of 1913. 

The English training he had 
at London and his observa- 
tion ot people, both in India 
and England, have stood him 
in good stead in his legal 
practice. 

He holds brief for sensa- 
tional criminal cases, and is 
a Criminal lawyer of tact and 
ability. 

Rao Saheb Namasiva- 
yam Velayudham Pillai, 

retired Tahsildar, Satur, is 
the son of the late Mr. 
Namasivayam Pillai, a land- 
holder. He was born in 
18.00 at Satur. 

Mr. Pillai had his early 
education in the Hindu 
College at Tinnevelly, where- 
from he matriculated in 1875. 

He started life as an humble 
(lovernment servant in the Taluq Office, 
Satur, in 1875 ; but after twelve years, 
he was appointed the Head Clerk of a 
Divisional office. He worked as a Sub- 
Magistrate in various places of the 
District from 1892 to 1903. 
Daring the year 1899, he was 
managing the Sivagiri Estate 
under the Court of Wards, It 
was in 1903 that he was ap- 
pointed as a Tahsildar of his 
native place, Satur. In 1909, 
be was taken as Revenue Set- 
tlement Tahsildar in the Tin- 
nevelly District. He retired in 
1912 from the same post. 

His excellent and meritori- 
ous work in the Settlement 
Department attracted the 
notice of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, which conferred on him the title 
of Rao Saheb in 1913, as a mark of per- 
sonal distinction. 

No less important are bis services to 
the public of the place. For about two 
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years be was connected with the Tin- 
nevelly, Taluq Board, as the Vice-Pre- 
sident and hie good work was appreciat- 
ed by the District and Divisional ofilcere. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur T. N. 
Sivagnanam Pillai, B.A. retired 


Dy. Collector of Tinnevelly, was born 
in 1861 at Tuticorin, where his father 
Nelliyappa Pillai was the Sea Customs 
Superintendent. Having received bis 
early education at Tuticorin and ma- 
triculated from the Anglo-Vernacular 
School (now the Hindu College) Tinne- 
velly, be graduated in 1882 from the 
Madras Christian College. 

He joined in 1883 as an Accountant 
in the Office of the Board of Revenue, 
Madras, and in 1886 he was specially 
sent as a clerk to the Tanjore Col- 
lectorate, where he received valuable 
training from the Huzur Sberistadar, 
Mr. T. S. Muthuswami Pillai. He soon 
rose to the rank of a Deputy Collector 
in 1896 by dint of his energy and. 
perseverance, and was posted as an 
Additional Head-quarters Deputy 
Collector, Tanjore. His services have 
been very much appreciated by bis 
superiors in the several Southern Dis- 
tricts of the Presidency in which he 
worked. 
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In 1910 the title of Rai Bahadur 
was conferred on him in consideration 
of his long and approved service in the 
mofassil^ in the Secretariat, and in 
the Board of Revenue. 

Prior to retirement he was in charge 
of the Devakotta Division, as a third 
grade Deputy Collector. By his efforts, 
he was able to collect for the Hospital 
Ship ‘‘Madras*' nearly 12 lakhs of 
rupees from the Nattukottai Chetti 
community of the division, and to 
persuade many of them to invest 
large sums in the War Loan. His 
services in this direction received 
due approbation from the Government 
of his Excellency Lord Pcntland. 

He retired from Government service 
a few years back, and has been devot- 
ing his well-earned rest to religious and 
philosophical study. He has recently 
been nominated for a seat in the 
Madras Legislative Council by His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon. 

The late Rao Sahib Thottakadu 
Ramakrishna Pillai, B.A., F.M.U., 

of Madras was born of respect- 
able parentage in 1855 at Chingle- 
put‘ One of his ancestors, who was 



The late Rao Sahib T. Ramakrishna 
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reputed for his extraordinary memory, 
while serving the Nawab of Arcot, as 
headman of one of the villages entrust- 
ed to his control, astonished his master 
by his furnishing of accounts from 
memory, and his superior talent was 
acknowledged by him in a fitting 
manner. His descendants were also 
men of respectable position and com- 
manded great influence, having been 
specially favoured during the regime of 
the East India Company. 


The late Ramakrishna Pillai proceed- 
ed in 1866 to Madras for his education, 
and joined the Christian College, where 
his perseverance and good conduct eli* 
cited the goodwill of his teachers. He 
passed the Matriculation examination 
in 18(39, and after a bright 
University career, he took 
his B. A. Degree in his 
twenty-first year. 

He was a gentleman ot 
active [habits and literary 
pursuits. Early in life, he 
published a charming poem 
in English, Sita and Hama, 
in 1876-77 ; Tales of Ind, 
with an introduction hy the 
Rev. Dr. Miller; Life in an 
Indian Village with an in- 
troduction by Sir M. E. 

Grant Duff; Padmini, an 
Indian Uomauco with an 
introduction by the Rt. lion. 

Dr. Bryce. He also wrot(i 
an excellent ode on the ceca 
sion of His Majesty’s Coro 
nation in 1901. He was } 
scholar in Tamil and his 
works were spoken well of by 
several eminent Englishmen. 

He was a poet of South 
India, and the Chairman 
of the Board of Examiners 
in Tamil, for the Madras 
University. He was a mem- 
ber of the Senate for over ten years, 
and had rendered invaluable work both 
in' this capacity and as a member of the 
Tamil Lexicon Committee. He played 
a considerable part in . bringing about 
the Christian College Day Celebration 
and in the erection of a statue to Dr. 
Miller. He held the office of Trans- 
lator in the Madras High Court for a 
long time, and retired a few years ago. 
He was a plain-living and high- 
thinking Hindu, a Vaishnavite by 
religion. In his last years he was taking 
an active part in all matters connected 
with the Madras Christian College and 
University reform. He did not remain 
long to enjoy his rest, but passed away 
in March, 1920, from heart failure. 

Mr. Mylapore M. Sambanda 
Mudaliar, B.A., B.L.^ High Court 
Vakil, Coimbatore, was born in the 
year 1869, at Madras of respectable 
parents. His father Mr. Mutbukrisbna 
Mudaliar was for a number of years a 
Tabsildar in Coimbatore District, 
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having a good knowledge in Tamil 
literature. 

Mr. Sambanda matriculated from 
the Coimbatore College in 1SS5, and 
took his B. A. Dognu^ in J8J1 from the 
Madras Christian College. Though be 


took the h. L. Degree in 1891-, he did 
not commence his legal practice till 
190J , as he had been connected with the 
Sugar Manufacturing Company, Coim- 
baiore. as its Secretary for nearly five 
year.s. 

After the lapse of over a year, he took 
up the legal profession, and adhered 
to it with fidelity, so as to enjoy a 
name in these days as the leader of the* 
local Bar. Pie has been a Councillor 
of the Combatore Municipality for 
nearly a decade, and in 191(3, he was 
elected its Chairman. Ilis good work 
in the previous capacity won him 
certificate of merit and a Silver Medal/ 
in 1011 and he was honoured by an in- 
vitation from the Government for the 
Delhi Durbar. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Madras Legislative Council 
in 1909, and continued as such for the 
full term* 

He is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Coimbatore College, 
the Cosmopolitan Club (Madras and 
Coimbatore), a Director of the Janopa- 
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kara Nidbi of Coimbatore, and a Mem* 
ber of the Madras Mahajana Babb a. He 
is a Free Mason, belonf^ing to the 
Ampthill Lodge, Coimbatore, and a 
member of the Rock Lodge, Trichino- 
poly. He is also a member of the 
Esoteric section of the Theosophical 
Society. 

He IS very much loved by the people> 
and is the pink of courtesy and 
etiquette. 

Mr. L. K. Tulsiram, B.A., B.L., 

High Court Vakil, Madura, is an en- 
lightened member of the Sourashtra 
community there, and has done much 
to resuscitate the weaving and other 
industries of South India, especially 
after his return from England, whither 
he had gone to make a study of the 
textile and dyeing problems of the day. 
He took an active part in the AlUIndia 
Weaving Conference and the Industrial 
Conference, recently held in Madras 
and Ootacamund respectively. 

The part which Mr. Tulsiram baa 
played in the industrial development 
of Madura deserves special mention. 
The modern phase of this ancient 
industry dates back to only 189.5, 
when Mr. L. K. Tulsiram started 
with a capital of Ks. 100/- to dye grey 
yarn with Alizarine red. With his 
initiation in this business on modern 
methods, a large number of people of 
his community, and weavers by caste 
and calling, have been following his 
practical demonstration, and have been 
successfully shewing a vast develop- 
ment in the trade. The outturn of 
dyed yarn was enormous till the out- 
break of the War ; and it was e.vported 
in steadily’-increasing (|uantities to 
places outside this Presidency. 

This industry is remarkable not only 
lor its extremely rapid growth, but also 
for the fact that it is in the hands of a 
very large number of individual dyers, 
none of whom is working on a very 
large scale. It is a very good indigenous 
industry adapted to modern conditions. 
Though the dyers are no experts in 
their trade, yet they know how to pro- 
duce a particular shade required by the 
market. The number of dye houses in 
Madura has astoundingly increased 
to more than a hundred of late, and 
every available space is being utilised 
lor dyeing the yarn, a product which 
liras to be gone through neatly a dozen 
processes before the final finish is 
obtained. The industry has been ex- 


panding by rapid strides, as will be 
manifest from a comparison of import 
figures daring the last 2 or 3 decades, 
though latterly owing to the outbreak 
of the War. the imports of Alizarine 
into Tuticorin were greatly handicap- 
ped. Nevertheless the whole of the 
quantity indented for was used in the 
Madura dye works. 

It is no doubt a proud chapter of Mr. 
Tulsiram's life history that be should 
be the pioneer in the propogation of 
the industry in his own community 
at first, which has been subsequently 
taken up as a home industry by mem- 
bers of the weaving caste. 

Rao Bahadur A. Sundaia Sastri, 
B.A., B.L.« High Court Vakil, Govern- 
ment Pleader and Public Prosecutor, 
Tinnevelly, is the son of Mr. Ananta- 
rama Sastri, a Pandit and Mirasidar 
of Tanjore District. In Kumbakonam, 
he bad his elementary as well as higher 
education, and he was one of the 
very smart students of the time. He 
graduated in Arts in the Madras 
University in 1885. He joined the B.L. 
class in 1887 and was admitted to the 
B.L. Degree in 1889. He joined the 
Bar during the later part of the year 
and within the space of a decade, be 
attained a position of eminence. The 
Government well recognized his worth 
in 189(3 by appointing him Govern- 
ment Pleader and Public Prosecutor, 
lu this capacity, he has been serving 
ever since. His services on behalf of 
the Government, in the sensational 
trial of the Ashe Murder case, are very 
noteworthy. In the last-mentioned 
trial before the Special Tribunal of 
the Madras High Court in 1911, he 
exhibited the highest pitch in his 
powers of analysis of facts and argu- 
ments, and was of great help to his 
seniors. 

Having led the Bar for over fifteen 
years, he came into contact with many 
movements, in every one of which be 
took a leading or an important part. 
Behind the excellent w’ork of the 
South Indian Bank, Ltd., one can 
see the towering personality of Mr. 
Sastri, who was one of the prime- 
movers of the laudable concero. 
The local Hindu College owes not a 
little to his strenuous exertions for its 
improvement. He was the Secretary of 
the College Committee and bis interest 
in the College did not cease with 
his term of office as Secretary. He 
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is now organizing a good hostel for 
the College students. 

An unostentious and steady worker 
in fields of usefulness, a chief disciple 
of the Sringeri and Eumbakoham 
Mutts, be lives very contentedly in the 
evening of his life. 

Mr. K. S. Ponnuswamy, B.A.y 
B.L., High Court Vakil, Palamcottab, 
is the son of the late Mr. Eantbamatbi 
Fillai, a big landlord of the place. He 
was born in 1874 and was educated in 
the St. Xavier's School at Palamcottab. 
In 1889, be was matriculated in the 
Madras University and commenced his 
Collegiate education in the Presidency 
College, Madras and took his B. A. 
Degree in 1894. He took the B. L. 
Degree in 1898. He was an apprentice* 
at-law under the late Mr. N. Subrah- 
manyam.wbo was the Advocate-General 
in the High Court of Judicature at 
Madras. 

Mr. Ponnuswamy commenced his 
practice in 1899 at Palamcottab, where 
within ten years he shone as one of the 
leading Vakils of the Bar, For over 
seven years he has been a member of 
the local Municipal Council, in which 
his selfless service elicited warm 
appreciation. In March 1915, he was 
appointed as the Vice-President of the 
District Board, Tinnevelly, and has 
been turning out very useful work. 

His uuiform interest in the public 
life of the place is highly commended. 

Mr. S. Thomas Srinivasagam, 
Bar-at-law, Palamcottab, is the son of 
the late Mr. Samuel Srinivasagam, a 
Master of Law of the Madras 
University and the leading Advocate of 
the Tinnevelly District Court. 

Mr. Srinivasagam was educated in 
the C. M. S. College, Tinnevelly ; and 
in 1905 he proceeded to England for 
legal education. He was called to the 
Bar in the Inner Temple in 1908. He 
came over to India the next year and 
was enrolled as an Advocate of the 
Madras High Court. As a prominent 
lawyer with extensive Civil and Crimi- 
nal practice, be has made himself quite 
popular and commands a wide influence. 

He holds landed properties in Palam- 
cottah and the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Srinivasagam is very happy in bis 
family life, being married to Miss 
Grace Lonara Keyte of London in 1910. 
He has a son and two daughters by 
her. 

A staunch Christian and an efficient 
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advocate, Mr. Srinivaeagam is an orna* 
^ment to the town of Palamcottab^ 

Dr. T. R. Sanjivi, M.A,, Ph. D., 
Litt. D.9 President, the Latent Light 
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'Culture, Tinnevelly, was born in 18B0, 
at Manapadaiveedu, a village near 
Tinnevelly, which was once the seat of 
an Indian Prince. He belongs to a 
noted family which can trace its des- 
cent from a famous Prime Minister of 
the Mysore State, through a female. 

Dr. Sanjivi was educated in his teens 
at the Mission School atTuticorin, and 
later? in the Hindu College, Tinnevelly. 
Before settling down in life, he served 
in several situations and eventually 
applied himself with zeal and enthusi- 
asm to the study and investigation of 
the psychic and mental Science from 
the year 1900. 

His research in the mental world is 
unique and unprecedented and has been 
the object of praise in several countries. 
In the United States of America, he 
was nominated a Life-Member of the 
Ohio State Phrenological Society in 
1907, He was admitted to the De- 
grees of Doctor of Literature and 
Master of Arts and Oriental studies in 
u well-known University of the U.S.A. 
in 1910. A corresponding member of 
the American Humane Association, 
and a member of the Societe Unitive, 
Paris, he associates himself with all 
movements calculated to enlarge the 
mental world. 

The ‘‘Latent Light Culture*’ is the 
fruit of his life work. He established 
this House of Yoga and Mysticism in 
1§05 ; and the Institute has proved 
itself to be the foremost of its kind in 


India. Many have enlisted themselves 
as members and pupils therein from 
diiOferent parts of the world including 
America, Africa, Asia and Europe 
and the Institute enjoys world-wide 
celebrity. The Kalapaka, the organ 
of the Institute, is read by many 
sovereigns, statesmen and scientists. 
The Doctor has occupied a supreme 
position in the enchanting realm of 
Psychic Research. The instructions 
which he gave to his pupils mot with 
the warm approbation of such promi- 
nent spiritualists and occultists as Sir 
Oliver Lodge and James Coates. 

The Doctor holds many credentials 
from eminent scholars of all lands. 

Mr. Sadhu Ganapati Pantulu, 
B.A, B.Lm High Court Vakil, Vira- 
raghavapuram, Tinnevelly, was born at 
Ambasamudram in ls74. He is the 
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son of Sadhu Lakshmipathi Aiyar, a 
prominent man of the place. 

Commencing his early education at 
Serinadevi, he matriculated from the 
Hindu College at Tinnevelly in 1888 1 
After passing the F.A. examination 
from the same College, he entered on 
the B,A. course in the Christian College, 
JFadras, where he secured a scholarship 
tor being the first from the Tinnevelly 
District. After graduating in the 
Madras University, he served as a 
teacher in the Free Church Boarding 
School at ]toyapuram, Madras, for a 
couple of years, during which time 
he finished the law course. While in 
the school, the Science Demon- 
stratorship in the Nizam’s College at 
Hyderabad (Deccan) was offered him 
and he accepted it. For a time he 
acted as the Chief Science Lecturer 
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of the College and was freely instruct- 
ing, as a labour of love, students going 
up for the University examinations in 
the Punjab, Allabal)ad and Calcutta 
Universities. He took the B.L. Degree 
(about 1901) and left the Nizam’s 
College after six years of efficient 
service. It w^as in 1905 lu* came 
down to Tinnevelly and set up bis 
legal practice. 

His legal career is one of uniform 
brilliance. He successfully conducted 
the Tinnevelly Sedition cases along 
with bis brethren of the Madras Bar. 
In 1909 he was elected Municipal 
Councillor of Yiniraghavapuran:. 

For the past liftcen years, be has 
been associating himself with the 
public life of the District, as a Taluq 
Board member, as the Secretary of the 
District Association and as a member of 
the Hindu College Committee, Tinne- 
velly. As a member of the Managing 
Committee of the Tirupati Iligli School 
at Ambasamudram, he rendered invalu- 
able services to the school. 

Not only as a lawyer of renown and 
standing but also as an advocates of the 
public cause, Mr. Ganapati Pantulu 
has established an cnviahlt*. name in 
the South. He has been recently 
elected *as the Vice-President of the 
Tinnevelly Talucj Board. Ihi takes an 
active interest in the cause of the 
Indian National Congress, 

Mr. T. S. Vaikuntam Pillai, B.A., 

Mittadar of Aryanayakipuram, Tinne- 



T. S. Vaikuntam Pillai, B.A. 


velly, is (he son of the late Sabha- 
pathi Pillai, a diamond merchant of 
Tinnevelly. Born in 1878, he received 
his education in the local Church 
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Mission College, until he passed bis 
First examination in Arts in 1896. 
Thereafter, be joined the Madras 
Christian College and was admitted to 
the B.A. Degree in 1900. 

Since he left school, he has been 
taking good interest in the public life 
of the place. For six years he was a 
Municipal Councillor, at the end of 
which term be was elected and gazetted 
its Chairman. On assuming this office 
he bad to vacate the office of Hon* 
oarary Magistrate at Tinnovelly. He 
acted as a member of the local College 
Committee and as one of the Directors 
of the Palamcottab Co-operative Urban 
Bank. 

Mr. Pillai is a good sportsman and 
gives considerable support to the athle- 
tic movements of the place. He is one 
of the founders of the Inter-Collegiate 
Association of Tinnevelly started in 
1909. Himself a good athlete, he is 
the Secretary of the above-noted Associ- 
ation. Mr. Fillai’s family liberally 
endowed three out of nine trophies 
which the Association owns, the rest 
being subscribed for by the friends of 
the family. 

On the occasion of the Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi, he was awarded at 
Tinnevelly a Silver Medal in recogni- 
tion of bis public services. 

Mr. A. B. Jagannadha Rao, B.A., 
B.L., First (Jrade Pleader, Veerara- 
gbavapuram, Tinnevelly Bridge, is the 
son of Mr. A Bhima Bao. Born at 
Madura in 1875 and educated in the 
local Hindu College, he passed the F.A. 
examination in 1890. He went up for 
the B.A. Degree examination from the 
Madras Christian College and took the 
Degree in 1894. 

From 1899 to 1902, he was on the 
teachers’ staff of the Hindu College at 
Tinnevelly. But after he took the 
Degree in Law in 1902 he set up his 
legal practice at Tinnevelly, where he 
has been since continuing. He is one 
of the very successful legal practitioners 
of the city. His fame as a lawyer 
brought him into close touch with 
the people and be was elected a mem- 
ber of the Municipal Council. His 
useful work in it guided the electorate 
to choose him for a second and for a 
third t ime. His term ceased in Novem- 
ber, 1915. 

Young, active and intelligent, he has 
the tenacity of purpose which would 
make him a leader oi the people. 


Mr. N. A. V. Somasundaram 
Pillai, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, 
Tinnevelly, is a native of Nanjuneri 
(18 miles from Tinnevelly), where be 
holds extensive landed propertios. 
Son of Mr. Arunacbala Pillay, be was 
adopted by Mr. Banamamalai, his 
maternal uncle. He was educated in 
the Hindu College, Tinnevelly, till 
be passed his First examination in 
Arts in 1882. He graduated in Arts 
in 1885 from the Maharajah’s College, 
Trivandrum ; and he did not take up 
the post-graduate coarse till 1887, hav- 
ing been employed as a teacher in the 
Hindu College at Vizagapatam. In 
that year he joined the Madras Law 
College and took his Degree in Law in 
1889, being ranked as the second in or- 
der of merit in the B.L. examination. 
Apprenticed to the late famous P. 
Anandacharlu, he was entered on the 
rolls of the High Court in April 1890 

He has been closely associated with 
the public life of the District from the 
beginning of bis career as a Vakil. The 
local Hindu College is under an obliga- 
tion to him for his meritorius services 
as its Secretary. He has been tbe 
President of the Tinnevelly Club and 
the District Association. As a Trustee 
of the Bankaranainar Koil (which 
is situated 30 miles north-west of Tin- 
nevelly), he has been responsible for 
the successful conduct of the Aditlia- 
pasu festival, which draws crowds of 
devout people from far and near. 

He is a leading member of the Tin- 
nevelly Bar. 

Mr. P. Nelliyappa Pillai, B.A.,B.L., 

High Court Vakil, Tinnevelly, son of 
Mr. Pivair Perumal Pillai, was born in 
1878 and was educated in the local 
C. M. College, whence he passed tbe 
First examination in Arts in 1890. 
He graduated from the Madras Christ- 
ian College in 1892, and took bis B.L. 
Degree in 1899, winning tbe More- 
bead Law Scholarship. In 1900, be 
was an apprentice-at-law under the 
late Sir V. C. Desikaebari of Madras. 

He set up practice as a Vakil in 
Tinnevelly in 1907, and is the only 
practising lawyer in his Karkathar com- 
munity. He is the legal advisor to 
the Ettaiyapuram Samasthanam, Tin- 
nevelly District, and a leading Crimi- 
nal Lawyer of great tact and ability. 

During his tenure in the Tinnevelly 
Municipal Council for a period of nine 
years, first as a Councillor, and next 
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as its Chairman, he increased tbe 
Municipal revenues, and did creditable 
work in other directions, which was 
highly appreciated by tbe Government' 
in, their review of the administration 
reports. He was doing substantial work, 
as tbe Joint Secretary to tbe District 
War Fund. Tbe success of tbeEttaiya*- 
pnram Samasthanam Agricultural and' 
Industrial Exhibition in 1909 was 
entirely due to bis energetic work as its 
Honouraiy Secretary. In 1908 and 1912’ 
he served as Treasurer and Secretary, 
respectively to the Reception Com- 
mittee for the visits of Sir Arthur 
Lawley and Lord Pentland ; and the 
success of the measures he organised, 
which were conducive for making their 
sojourn pleasant, was recognised by 
tbe Government. 



P. ISelllappa PUUI, B.A., B.L. 


His activities as a publicist deserve 
equally special mention and he served 
as one of the Joint Secretaries of the 
Madras Provincial Conference held at 
Tinnevelly in 1906. As a Trustee of 
the Sankaranainarcoil, Sree Gomathe 
Ambal temple, and a member of the 
District Siva Temples Committee, his 
ability and powers of organisation have 
contributed much to their efficiency in 
administration. 

Mr. P. L. Vengoo Iyer, B. A., B.L., 

High Court Vakil, Tuticorin, is a native 
of Pattamadai in the Tinnevelly Dis- 
trict, where he owns extensive landed 
property. He was born in 1874 and 
was educated in the Pattamadai High 
School and the Hindu College at 
Tinnevelly and passed tbe First in Arts 
examination in 1891> 

He took the B. A. Degree in Mental 
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and Moral Science from the Presidency 
College, Madras, and the B.L. Degree 
in 1907 from the Madras Law College, 
The same year, be set up practice at 
Tinnevelly ; but when a Subordinate 
Judge’s Court was opened at Tutioorin, 
he settled himself at the latter place. 

By keen intelligence and patient ap*- 
plication to bis work, be came to the 
front ranks ere long. In 1910, he was 
entered on the rolls of the Madras 
High Court* 

Having extensive Civil practice, be 
commands wide influence . His associa* 
tion with the Congress for over a decade 
and bis service as the legal adviser and 
as an active sympathiser of the Swa- 
deshi Steam Navigation Company have 
made him very popular in the town. 
Devoted to his country, he is ever 
ready to take up the people’s cause, 
and he is one of the few gentlemen at 
Tuticoriu that earnestly work for the 
amelioration of the townsmen. 

Mr. T. C. Subramaniya Pillai, 

Office Manager, Coral Mills Company, 



T. C. Subramaaiya Pillai. 


Ltd., Tuticorin, is the son of Sankara- 
kumara Pillai, a landlord, born in 1868, 
Educated in the St* Francis Xavier’s 
High School, Tuticorin, he entered the 
service of Messrs. A and F. Harvey 
in the Cotton Factory at Virudu- 
patti in 1887, and was Book-keeper 
there till 1893. In 1894 he was trans- 
ferred to the Madura Mills Co. Ltd., 
and was the Head Clerk till 1897. In 
1898 he was transferred to a similar 
position in the Coral Mills Co. Ltd., 
owned by the same firm. Having 
been a broker of the concern for some 
time he was made the Office Mana- 


ger. From the time of his transfer 
to Tuticorin» he has been very popu- 
lar and influential among all classes of 
people in the place. Having been a 
clever Book-keeper for over quarter of 
a century, he has been the Honourary 
Auditor of the Tuticorin English Club 
and several other institutions; and in 
recognition of bis services to the former, 
be was awarded a gold medal. His 
services as a loyal and dutiful citizen 
have had due recognition from the 
Government. 

In 1910, he was appointed a member 
of the Tinnevelly Saiva Devasthanam 
Committee, having control over two 
hundred temples and he has since been 
a zealous worker in the cause. He has 
also been one of the Directors of the 
Hindu Lower Secondary 
School, established in Tuti- 
corin about 40 years ago. 

Mr. N. S. Narayana. 
swami Aiyar, B. A.,B.L., 

Government Pleader, Tuti- 
corin, is the son of the late 
N. Swaminadha Aiyar, 
a native of Vennarpet, 

Tinnevelly District. He 
was born in December 
1873 and educated in the 
St. Joseph’s College, Tri- 
chinopoly. Very intelli- 
gent and industrious, he 
had a bright educational 
career. He graduated in 
1894, with a first class pass 
in the language Division. 

In 1898 he passed the 
B.L. Degree examination. 

He commenced his legal 
career as a Vakil of the 
District and Sessions Court 
at Tinnevelly ; but in 1902, 
he removed to Tuticorin 
on the opening of a Sub- 
ordinate Judge’s Court 
there. One of the fore- 
most in the Bar there, he is 
very popular. 

His selfless work in the Municipality 
of Tuticorin needs particular mention. 
He was first elected as a member there- 
of in 1904 ; and he was again returned 
in 1907. The Government showed their 
appreciation of his services in the 
Municipality by nominating him as a 
Councillor in 1911, by which time he 
was already proposed by the public for 
the Chairman’s place. In December 
1914, be was elected Chairman of the 


Municipality ; but even before, be acted 
as the Chairman-Delegate on more 
occasions than one. 

Simple and unassuming, he possesses 
the intelligence and steadfastness of 
purpose required for a leader of the 
people. He is now the Government 
Pleader, Tuticorin* 

Mr. KotiethRamunni, Vakil, Telli- 
cherry, was born at Cannanore in 1852, 
and educated in the Basel Mission 
School there. He matriculated in 1869, 
from the Brennen High School, where 
be secured an employment as a teacher 
and remained for a short time. 

He entered later on in a ministerial 
capacity, the District Munsiff’s Court 
of Chavessary. While there, he passed 
the Scond Grade Pleadership examina- 


tion and set up his practice at Telli- 
cherry. He subsecjuently qualified 
himself for the First Grade and ever 
since 1880 has been practising as a 
Vakil of the District (Jourt, of which 
he is an acknowledged leader. 

He was the first elected Municipal 
Councillor in 1878, and continued to 
be so for a period of thirty-five years, 
a few months excepted. He was the 
Vice-Chairman of the Municipality for 
seven years, and its Chairman in 1891. 
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His services in this connection are 
noteworthy. 

His activities in other directions 
were equally serviceable. He has been 
an ardent Congressman since 1B88. 
He held the office of Honourary Secre- 
tary of the Agricultural and Industrial 
Exhibition of 1907. 

He did much useful work for the 
benefit of the Tiyya community. His 
eon, Mr. Kotieth Krisbnan is a High 
Court Vakil, and his nephew Mr. 
Anantam i.s employed in the Imperial 
Secretariat at Delhi. 

Mr. A. F. Lemerle, B.A., First 
Crade Pleader, Tellicherry, was horn in 
January 18, ‘iO. Ho matriculated in 1872 
from the Normal School at Cannanore. 


After serving as" the Head-master of 
the Uoman Catholic Boys’ School for 
a short time, he joined as an assistant 
in Messrs. Volkart Brothers, in charge 
•of their Mangalore branch. While there 
he studied for law, and qualified him- 
self as a Pleader ; and within two years 
of his practice he was appointed Public 


Prosecutor of the place, and held it for 
nearly twelve years. 

Perhaps he is the only member 
on the Municipal Council, who has 
been continuously associated with it 
for nearly four decades. For seven 
years he was its Chairman, and be 
brought its affairs to a highly efficient 
stale. 

He is an able Criminal lawyer, admit- 
tedly the leader of the Tellicherry Bar, 
commanding lucrative and extensive 
practice. 

His three sons are men of high edu- 
cational attainments, with Medical and 
Engineering Degrees, and holding high 
positions in their respective walks of 
life. 


Mr. Cheriyan Matthai, B. A., L.T., 

Chief Inspector of Schools, Cochin 
State, Trichur, son of the late Mr. T. 
Matthai, Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
Malabar, comes of an enlightened 
Syrian Christian family. One of his 
brothers, Mr. Jacob Matthai, is an 
Assistant Sanitary Engineer at Madras. 
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Another brother of his, Mr. John 
Matthai B. A., B. High Court 
Vakil, is now in England undergoing a 
special course in Economics and be 
recently took the D. Sc. Degree in the 
same subject. Mr. George Matthai 
M.A. (Madras and Cantab), bis third 
brother, is a research scholar of the 
Boyal Society of London, now doing 
research work in Zoology, at Canibridge. 

Mr. Cheriyan Matthai was born at 
Eottayam and received his early edu- 
cation at Calicut, from where he passed 
his Matriculation examination in first 
class. He joined the F.A. Senior class 
of the Christian College, Madras and 
passed his F.A. also in first class in 
1889. He took bis B.A. Degree, from 
the same College with Zoology for 
bis Branch in 1891. Having taken 
his L. T. Degree from the Teachers’ 
College, Saidapet, he worked in the 
Victoria College, Palghat, as a Lec- 
turer in Physiology and English from 
3894 to 1897. He served in the same 
capacity for another three years in the 
Ernaculam College. 

He then joined the Education De- 
partment of the Cochin State as the 
Deputy Superintendent of Education. 
He served the Education Department 
in different capacities and rose to his 
present position of the Chief Inspector 
of Schools and we can say with pride 
that he is one of our efficient educa- 
tionists. 

Rao Bahadur T. C. Narayana 
Kurup, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, 
Government Pleader and Public Prose- 
cutor, and Chairman of the Tellicherry 
Municipal Council, belongs to a res- 
pectable and rich Nair family, and was 
born in 18G8. He was an aluvmus of 
the Zamorin’s College, Calicut, and 
graduated from the Presidency College, 
Madras in 1884. He took bis B. L. 
Degree two years later, and apprenticed 
himself to the late Mr. H. C. Wedder- 
burn. 

He settled in Tellicherry in 1887 
and set up his practice there, under 
very good auspices. He soon made a 
mark in the profession, and has keen 
the acknowledged leader of the Bar for 
the last 15 years, having been appoint- 
ed as Government Pleader and Public 
Prosecutor in 1902* The title of Eao 
Bahadur was conferred on him in 
1910 by the Government for his re- 
markable erudition in law, and brilli- 
ant powers of advocacy. 



A. F. Lemerle, B.A. 
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His activities in other directions are 
noteworthy. He was for many years 
a Councillor of the Tellicherry Munici- 
pality, and was on more than one 
occasion its Chairman. It is no exag- 


Presidency College in 1886, was ap- 
prenticed under SirSankaran Nair, and 
enrolled as a High Court Vakil in 1887. 

He set up his practice at Calicut, 
and it now extends throughout Mala- 
bar and the Cochin State. 
His practice is mostly 
Civil. 

He has his house and 
residence at Calicut and 
owns landed property in 
the Palghat and the Wal- 
luvanad Taluks and in 
the Chittur Taluk of the 
Cochin State. 

In 1889, he acted as 
the Public Prosecutor for 
some time. In almost 
all the important Civil 
cases, he invariably ap- 
pears on one side or the 
other, and is the acknow- 
ledged leader of the legal 
profession in South Mala- 
bar. 

Dewan Bahadur G.T. 
Vurgese, B.A., of Cali- 
cut, retired from Qovern- 
mcnt service in 1913, after 
a distinguished oliicial 
career extending over a 
quarter of a century. He 
graduated in Arts from 
the Maharajah’s College, 
Trivandrum in 1877 and 


was posted as the Deputy Collector 
in charge of the Malabar Treasury and 
retired as such. In 1902 he was made 
a Rao Bahadur in recognition of his 
meritorious services as the Deputy 
Collector in special charge of the 
Janmi registration. 

Soon after his retirement he was 
appointed as the first non-oHicial 
Vice-President of the District Board; 
and his work in this capacity was 
highly appreciated by the Government. 
He is the President of the First Class 
Bench of Magistrates at Calicut. In 
the New Year Honours of 191 (5, the 
title of Dewan Bahadur was conferred 
on Mr. Vurgese. 

Rao Saheb Ghathu Adiary, 

retired Tahsildar, and Municipal • 
Secretary, Tellicherry, was born in 
1848, and is the son of the late Mr. 
Hainan Kutte, a Translator of the 
local District Court. After his early 
education in the Mission School, he 
matriculated in 1808 from the Normal 
School at Cannanorc and joined the 
Collectorate as a clerk. 

llis steady and industrious work for 
a period of 18 years gained for him 
the Tahsildarship of Wynad ; and his 
work bath in this and in the magistracy 
very favourably impressed his superior 
oriicers with his tact and capacity for 
administrative work. Unfortunately, 
w'ith the increased responsibility in his 




geration to state that he brought every 
aspect of Municipal affairs to a high 
state of efficiency. 

He is a veteran publicist, and an 
ardent Congressman, and there is 
hardly an institution or public move- 
ment, with which he has not associated 
himself* 

He is a gentleman of pbilaatbropic 
and charitable impulses, and has been 
helping many poor students in their 
education. He is a man of sterling 
qualities, and his name is held in great 
esteem and regard by the people of 
Malabar. 

Mr. T. A. Kalyana Krishna Iyer, 
B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Cali- 
cut, was born in 1804. His father, the 
late Ayya Patter, was a landowner 
of Tbemmalapuram in the Palghat 
Taluk. Having hadhis early education 

Alatur, he took his B* A. Degree from 
the Christian College early in 1884, 
as a student of Dr* Miller. He 
passed the B.L. examination from the 


soon after 
joined the 
teaching pro- 
fession. He 
was for six 
years the 
able Head- 
master of the 
Basel Mis- 
sion High 
School, Cali- 
cut. 

In 1884 he 
lefthisHead- 
raaster-ship 
and joined 
Government 
service as the 
Head Clerk 
of the Local 
Fund De- 
partment in Malabar. In 1 885 he 
was appointed Deputy Collector on 
special duty in connection with the re- 
gistration of Janmi titles. In 1901 he 
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official duties, bis great zeal to show 
efficiency in work was carried so far as 
to affect his full pension after bis 
retirement from service. 
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He is now the Secretary of the Telli- 
cberry Municipality on Bs. 150/- per 
mensem and has brought its affairs to 
an enviable condition. His son. Mr. 
A. K. Govindan is an Assistant in the 
Office of the Board of Kevenue on 
Bs. 300/-. 

Mr. R. Sekhara Menon, B.A., 

Municipal Chairman and Pleader, Pal- 
ghat was born of respectable parents at 



R. Sekhara Menon B.A. 


Eollengode in 1870. He had his early 
studies at Kollengode and Calicut, and 
passed his B.A. Degree exat^ination 
in 1889, from the Presidency College, 
Madras, with great distinction. 

In 1890, he joined the Office of the 
Board of Kevenue, Madras, as an assist- 
ant ; and while there, passed the 
Pleadership examination. He set up 
his practice as a Pleader at Palghat 
and soon inade a mark in the 
profession. 

In 1903, he was elected a Councillor 
ol the Municipality, and his deep in- 
terest in Civil matters* persuaded bis 
colleagues to elect him] as their Chair- 
man. He is an active member of the 
Congress Committee. 

Mr. Chappunni Nair, B.A., B.L., 

High Court Vakil, Ottapalam, be- 
longs to the well known Mannur Nair’s 
family and was born at Mannur, Palghat 
Taluk, in 1882. His father, Chappunni 
Nair, was a landlord. 

Having bad bis early education at 
the Victoria College, Palghat he passed 
his B.A. examination from the Presi- 
denc}' College, Madras, in 1898. After 
taking theB.L. Degree in 1905, be set 
up his practice as a Lawyer at Palghat, 
and was enrolled as a High Court 
Vakil in 1910. In 1913, he shifted to 
Ottapalem, where he now commands an 
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extensive practice, as one of the leading 
Vakils of the place. 

Rao Bahadur Dr. K. Kriahnan, 
Civil Assistant Surgeon, Palghat, is the 
son of the lateE. Baputti of Cannanore. 


He had his early education in the local 
Municipal High School, formerly a 
Government High School. He passed 
as an Apothecary from the Madras 
Medical College in 1887. 

He served in the Kistna and Anan* 
tapur Districts ; but after 1889, he has 
been for a long time in the Malabar 
District, except for a brief period at the 
General Hospital, Madras, and at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, Ootaoamund. 
At Palghat, where he has been for 
over a dozen years, he established a 
reputation as a popular medical man. 
He holds good credentials from distin- 
guished gentlemen in respect of his 
professional work and career. 

Mr. M. A. Krishna Iyer, Cashier, 
the Bank of Madras, Palghat, comes 
of an enlightened and distinguished 
family in Southern India. His father, 
the late M. Appadurai Iyer, was a 
Vakil of Manjeri near Palghat. His 
elder brother was the late Manjeri 
A. Subramani Iyer who was for many 
years a leading Criminal Lawyer in 
Malabar and the elected Chairman 
of the premier Municipality in the 
District. 


Mt. Krishna Iyer was bom in 1863 
and matricnlated from the Zamorin’s 
College, Calicut, in 1880. After com- 
pleting the Test course also in the 
same College, he joined the Salt 
Department in 1886, where 
he soon rose to the position 
of a Sub-Inspector. Bat he 
resigned bis post in 1896, 
and accepted the offer of 
cashiersbip in the Calicut 
branch of the Bank of 
Madras. He was an elected 
member of the Calicut Mnni- 
cipality continuously for 
twelve years. In recognition 
of his high attainments as 
an organiser, the Dank 
authorities appointed him in 
1907 on special duty in con- 
nection with the opening of 
a branch bank at Coimba- 
tore. 

He was transferred to 
Palghat in August 1913 and 
placed in charge of the out- 
Agency, a fact which bears 
testimony to bi») enormous 
inSnence in the District. 
He owns a decent house at 
Calicut and much landed 
property in South Malabar. 

Dr. P. Krishna Warner, L.M. & S.. 
Civil Assistant Surgeon, Calicut, be- 
longs to an aristocratic family of Cher- 
pulcheri in South Malabar. 



Dr. P. Ktlsboa Warrler, L.M. & S. 


Having passed the First in Arts ex- 
amination in 1900, be joined the Mad- 
ras Medical College for the L.M. &• S. 
course. After taking his Degree in 
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Kao Bahadur Dr. K. KriabnaaS 
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1906, be was an Assistant for three 
jears in the Madras General Hospital. 
He served at Angadiparam, Yayitri and 
Handyal. and was posted to Calicut in 
1914. For a brief period he acted as 
4be District Surgeon of Calicut. 

He is a man of good parts, and has 
an extensive medical practice. He is 
a very popular oihcer, active and 
'Capable in his professiou. He is a 
member of the Municipal Council. 

Rao Bahadur T. M. Appu Nedun- 
-Sadi, B.A.. B.L., High Court Vakil* 



^be same year be joined the Calient 
Bar and made a mark ere long. 

The Government appointed him 
Public Prosecutor of South Malabar 
and he held this office for nine years. 

Mr. Nedungadi is a well known Mala- 
yalam scholar ; and for nine years he 
was the Chairman of the Malayalam 
Examination Board of the Madras 
University. His first novel Kundalata, 
written in 1887, is consiclered to be his 
best production. The book was pres* 
cribed by the University as a text book 
for a number of years. 

He is the founder and one of the 
Directors of the Nedungadi Bank, Ltd., 
which is one of the stable institutions 
of Calicut. As a publicist, he presided 
over the Madras Provincial Conference 
held at Calicut eighteen years ago. 
The title of Ilao Bahadur was conferred 
on him as a mark of personal distinc- 
tion. 

Mr. Ghangarum Kumarath Krish- 
nan, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, 


= Rao Bahadur T, M. Appu NeduoKadl, 
B.A., B.L. 

Calicut, is the son of the late Manavikra- 
tna Bajah of the place. Born in 1 862 be 
was educated in the Kerala Vidya Sala, 


passed the B.A. Degree examination 
in 1891 from the Presidency College, 
Madras. 

After severing his connection with 
the Vernacular weekly, “ Kerala Sana- 
hatri,” of which he was the Editor 
for some time, be studied for law, and 
took his B.L. Degree in 1901. Having 
been apprenticed to Mr. J. L. Roxario, 
be was enrolled as a Vakil of the 
Madras High Court in 1903, and 
settled at Calicut in his profession. 
He soon made a mark in it, and came 
to the front rank. 

His public activities in the social, 
commercial and educational well- 
being of the people are noteworthy. He 
worked steadily in the interest of the 
Tiyya community to which ho be- 
longs. 

He was associated with the Calicut 
and Vayalpad Banks in South Mala- 
bar. Like his ancestors Mr. laisb- 
nan is a gentleman of charitable in- 
stincts. 

Mr. T. Kothandarama Aiyengar, 
B.A.,M.L., High Court Vakil, Tan- 
jore, was born in 1872. He had his early 
education at the Mayavaram Municipal 
High School, graduated from the Presi- 
dency College and took his B.L. and 
M.L. Degrees in the years 1893 and 
1899. He was enrolled as a Vakil of 
the Madras High Court in 1897. 

He is a sound Civil Lawyer and one 
of the leading members of the Tanjore 



2 Lakshmi Vilas. 

the present Zamorin’s College. He 
was an alumnus of the Madras Christian 
Uollege, from which he graduated in 
1883. He took bis B.L. degree in 1888. 


1 C. K. Krishuan, B.A., B.L. 

Calicut, was born in August 1871, 
of respectable parentage at Chowghat. 
His early education was in the Lower 
Secondary School of the place, and be 
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3 S. N. D. P. Club. 

Bar. He is an active member of the 
District Congress Committee and in- 
terests himself in co-operative move- 
ments. 
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IMPORTANT PERSONAGES 


The Native High School, Calicut, 

owes its flourishiog stability to the 
tintiriDg, and self-sacrificing efforts of 
Mr. D. Ganpat Rao,its present Head- 
master. It was started in 1886 by this 
gentleman with the co-operation of 
other patriotic citizens of the place. 
The school buildings have an extensive 
accommodation, fitted up with an up- 
to-date Science laboratory, and provide 
fora reference library of 2,000 volumes. 

Mr. Ganpat Xiao took his B.A. 
degree in 1884, and started life as the 
First Assistant in the Trivandrum 
Training School ; and later he was in 
the Dewan’s office for a short time, 
when he studied for the B.L. degree. 
In 1 885 ho came over to his native place, 
Calicut, as the English Lecturer in the 
Zamorin’s College. It is shortly after 
that he founded the Native High 
School at Calicut, conjointly with his 
friends, and ho has all along been its 
able Headmaster. 

The demise of Mr. N. G. Srinivasa 
Bao, his partner and First Assistant, in 
May, 1914, deprived Mr. Ganpat Bao 
not only of a capable first assistant but 
also of the one energetic and self-sacri- 
ficing colleague that never swerved 
from his duty through thick and thin. 
The joint partnership having since been 
dissolved, the whole responsibility has 
now devolved on Mr, Ganpat Bao, the 
sole proprietor and Headmaster. 

The current Grant-in-Aid Code came 
into force ten years back and Mr. Gan- 
pat Bao had to fight hard for half a 
dozen years for receiving from the Gov- 
ernment the deficits of the net annual 
cost that had to be incurred in the 
conduct of the School. During these 
six years of strenuous struggle the 
School had been working at a loss. 
It is however gratifying to note that 
daring the last four years the Govern- 
ment has been paying a decent grant 
which, in addition to the annual defi- 
cits, also covers the interest on the 
debts of the Institution. 

Mr. Ganpat Bao thus shows his bro- 
ther citizens what an earnest worker is 
capable of doing for the education of the 
youth of the land. The Native High 
School is a standing monument of his 
patriotic life-work. 

pewan Bahadur V. Kelu Eradi, 

retired Chief Justice of Cochin, was 
born on Slst August 1852, at Calicut. 

belongs to a high caste Malayali 
family. By close and persevering 


application to his studies as a student 
in the Government school there, he 
passed the Matriculation examination 
in 1870. 


After service for a short time, in a 
ministerial capacity in the District 
liegistrar’s Ollice, he was translated 
to the Collectors office, where he 
worked for a couple of years. He 
qualified himself as a Pleader in 
187G, and continued in the profes- 
sion for eleven years, commanding 
extensive practice. His brilliant 
legal acumen enabled him to secure 
the position of Government Pleader 
and ‘Public Prosecutor. 

He was subsequently drafted to 
the Bench as a Munsiff. which place 
he held with conspicuous ability 
and integrity. His remarkable 
Judicial talents raised him to the 
place of a Sub- Judge in PJ05, from 
which, after a brief period, he was 
raised to the position of Chief Jus- 
tice of the Cochin Court. In his 
new sphere of activity which ex- 
tended over a period of five years, 
his large resourcefulness in the field 
of law, and ripe judicial experience 
were shown at their best. He retired 
from service on a well-earned pension 
of Bs, 400/- 


During his tenure as non-official 
President of the Calicut Taluk Board 
in 1915, the title of Dewan Bahadur 
was conferred on him. 

Il(‘ is a gentleman of or- 
thodox views and passes his 
green old age in religious 
study. 

Mr. K. R. Ramaswamy 
Iyer, First Grade IMtMuler, 
Palghat, joined the Calicut 
Jbar in 1870 at the early age 
of twenty-tliree ; and within 
five or six years after his 
start, he ro^e to be one of its 
acknowledged leaders, in the 
district. 

He has bt'on taking an 
active part in tlu) public 
movements of South Mala- 
bar- Ho was a member of 
the Victoria Jubilee Celebra- 
tion Committee. With the 
co-operation of three or four 
other citizens of Calicut he 
collected subscriptions from 
the public and got the local 
Town Hall constructed. He 
vigorously collected subscrip- 
tions for the Women and 
Children’s Hospital, Calicut. 
During the C'oronation cele- 



K. R. Ramaawamy Iyer, B«Ac 

brations held at Calicut on the acces- 
sion of King-Emperor Edward VII, be 
gave a donation of Rs. 600/- for the 



Dewan Bahadur V. Kelu Eardi. 
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iostltution of an annual prize to be 
awarded to the first student of Mala- 
bar in the Matriculation examination ; 
and on the accession of their Majes- 
ties King George V and Queen Mary 
to the throne, he presented life-size 
oil-paintings of their Majesties to the 
District Collector’s office. He is the 
President of the local Co-operative 
Bank. He was for many years a Di- 
rector of the Malabar Spinning and 
Weaving Company, Ltd. and a Munici- 
pal Councillor. He has acquired sub- 
stantial house and landed properties in 
the District and still commands a 
lucrative practice. In 1920 he settled 
himself at his native place, Palghat. 

Mr. Kamaswami Iyer comes of a 
reputed family ot Vcdic scholars of 
Palghat and his father, the late Bama- 
krishna Sastri, was also a sound Vedic 
scholar. His younger brother, Mr. K. 
R. Subrahmanya Sastri, is a prominent 
High Court Vakil at Madras. 

Dr. £. Rama Warriar, L.M. & S., 

Chalapuram, Calicut, has been a success- 
ful and popular medical practitioner of 
Calicut since he established his practice 
there in 1900. He is a specialist in the 
diseases of women and children and he 
has successfully operated on several 
Obstetrical and gynaecological cases. 



Dr. E. Rama Warriar, L.M. & S. 


A son of the late K. Bama Warriar, a 
Tahsildar of the Cochin State, he was 
born at Tricbur in 1809. He was ad- 
mitted to the L. M. & S. Degree of the 
Madras University in 1898. He was 
an Assistant Surgeon in the Govern- 
ment Maternity Hospital, Madras for 
two years, after which period he re- 
signed his appointment and set up 


private practice at Calicut. He was an 
Honorary M agistrate lor ten years. He 
is closely related to Mr. £. Sankara 
Warriar. once the Dewan of Cochin. 

Rao Bahadur B. Cammaran Nair 
of Calicut, son of the late Ukkandi 
Unni Nair(a nobleman of Malabar and 
a District Munsiff), was born in 1847 
and educated in the Provincial School, 



.ludge 


Kao Bahadur B. Cammaran Nalr. 

Calicut. Having passed his F. A. ex- 
amination from this institution in 18(50, 
he was employed a.s a schoolmaster 
there for over three years. While a 
teacher be passed the special tests re- 
quired for the District Court pleadership 
and the post of a Subordinate 
and set up his legal practice at 
Tcllicherry. 

In 1879 he left the legal pro- 
fession, being made a District 
Munsifl. He was some years 
later made a Subordinate Judge 
and posted to Tinnevelly. He 
was made an Assistant Ses- 
sions Judge during the anti- 
Shanar riots, but was posted 
as the Subordinate Judge at 
Tuticorin. He retired as a 
First Grade Subordinate Judge 
in 1905 and has since been 
residing at Calicut, his native 
place. 

His public work after his retirement, 
reflects great credit on him. He was 
appointed Vice-President of the Agri- 
cultural Association ; and a few months 
later he became the Chairman of the 
Calicut Municipality. During bis Chair, 
mansbip the Municipal buildings and 
the general market of Calicut were 
constructed. His active measures in 
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connection with plagne helped to check 
the epidemic in the Municipality. He 
opened out good roads in the congested 
areas of the town, especially that part of 
it occupied by the Moplabs ; and main- 
tained a high level of sanitation. 

He was the President of the Bench 
of Honorary Magistrates and a First 
Class Honorary Magistrate till a few 
years ago, but be had to resign these 
honorary appointments on account of 
his advanced age. In recognition of his 
excellent honourary work he was award- 
ed a certificate of honour during the 
Delhi Durbar of 1911 ; and the title of 
Rao Bahadur was conferred on him 
when he finally retired from the 
honourary work. 

He is an orthodox and devout Hindu, 
strictly observing the rites of the re- 
ligion. His eldest son, Dr. T. C. 
Kochunni Kurup, M. A., LL. D., is a 
Barrister practising at Madras and his 
second son Mr. Krishna Kurup is also 
a Barrister practising at Calicut. 

Mr. G. V. Narayana Menon, B. A., 
B.L.; High Court Vakil, and the 
popular Municipal Chairman of Calicut, 
has been commanding a fairly exten- 
sivepractice as a member of the Calicut 
Bar for over fifteen years, bis practice 
being mostly Civil. 

Son of the late Vira Rayan, the 
Brlapad Rajah of Calicut and a close 
cousin of the Zamorin of Calicut, he 
was born in 1872. Educated from his 



Residence of Mr. C. V. Narayana Menon, B.A., B.L. 


childhood in the Kerala Vidya Sala 
now known as the Zamorin’s College, 
Calicut, he prosecuted his B.A. course 
in the Madras Christian College and was 
admitted to the degree. Having taken 
his B-L. degree in 1902 be set up 
bis legal practice at Calicut the same 
year and was enrolled as a High Court 
Vakil in 1909. 
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He has been a member of the local 
Oongress Committee and of the Calient 
Municipal Council for about ten years, 
fie takes a keen interest in the pro* 
gresa of social reform* 

He is the active Chairman of the 
Municipality, always working for the 
people who have elected him to the 
office. 

Dr, K. V, Ghoiy Calicut, son of the 
late Chathu Kutti Vydier, Translator of 


celebrated Cholera Cure known as Vu 
shuchika Samhari or Pilco, which was 
discovered by the late Mr. Chathu Kutti 
Vydier after several years of patient re- 
search and experiment. It has establi- 
shed its reputation as a sure remedy for 
the fell disease. Thousands of unsoli- 
cited testimonials have followed its use, 
several of them proceeding from profes- 
sional and other gentlemen, including 
Doctors of Medicine and Licentiates in 
Medicine and Surgery. 
Every effort is made to bring 
the knowledge of this valu- 
able specific before the pub- 
lic and full details regarding 
price, methods of administra- 
tion, dietary and other pre- 
cautions are sent free on 
application, the primary ob- 
ject. being to minimize the 
ravages of cholera. 

The registered Telegraphic 
address of the dispensary is, 
‘ Medicine,’ Kallai. 

Mr. Francis Joseph de 
Rozario of Calicut retired 
as the. Subordinate Judge of 
Calicut in 1015, after serving 
the Government in various 
capacities for a period of over 
thirty-eight years. After 
passing the General Test 
examination in 1876, he 
joined the Calicut District 
Court as a clerk at the early 
age of 18. While a clerk, he 
passed the Judicial Higher 
Tests and the First Grade 



Dr. K. V. Choi, D. Mt. 


the S. Malabar District Court, and a 
physician of eminence, was born in 
1880. From 1901, be has been conduct- 
ing the Charitable Dispensary, Kallai, 
which was founded by his father in 1878. 
The usefulness and popularity of it is 
indicated by the fact that it has an 
average annual attendance of 27,000. 

Dr. Choi is an elected Councillor of 
the Calicut Municipality, having been 
elected thrice consecutively. He is also 
on the Directorates of the flourishing 
Calicut Bank, Ltd., and the Calicut 
Urban Bank, Ltd. 

The Charitable Dispensary manu- 
factures a variety of specifics, for which 
there is a very large demand all over 
India, Burma and Ceylon, the ports 
of the Persian Gulf^ the Strait Settle- 
inants and South Africa. The most 
popular of these several specifics is the 



Pleadership examination one after 
another before the year 1882, 
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He was next made the Head Clerk 
of the Subordinate Judge’s Court Cali- 
cut, from which he rose to be first the 
Head Clerk and later on the Sheristadar 
of the District Court. Having next serv- 
ed as a District Munsiff, he was posted 
as the Subordinate J udge of Coimbatore. 

After his retirement he has been a 
Councillor of the Calicut Municipality 
and the Registrar of Marriages for the 
Malabar District. 

He comes of a respectable Roman 
Catholic Christian family of Malabar. 
His elder brother, Mr. V. P. deRozario, 
retired from Government service as the 
Judge of the (’ourt of Small Causes. 
Mr. A. 11. de liozario, the Tahsildar of 
Tellicherry, is his younger brother. 

Mr. J. L. Jacques, Treasury Deputy 
Collector, Calicut, joined the Govern- 
ment service as a clerk, soon after 
passing his F.A. examination. By his 
honest and preseverant w'ork for over 
twelve years be rose to the position of 
the English Head Clerk and later on 
of the Huzur Sheristadar in the Mala- 
bar Collectorate. 

He was the English Head Clerk 
and the Huzur Sheristadar of the 
Malabar Collectorate for throe and six 
years respectively. His efficient dis- 
charge of duties in these two offices 
paved the way for his promotion and he 
rose to the rank of a Deputy Collector 
in 1901. He is now fifty-seven years 
of age and about to retire. 

Sinc(i .1913 h(i has been the Treasury 
Deputy Collector at Calicut. 

llis brother in law Mr. J. A. de 
Rozarao, B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-law, is 
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Residence of Mr. J. L. Jacques, 
the First Assistant in the Office of the 
Board of Revenue, Madras* 
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Mr. Ayillath Narayanan Nambiar, 
B.A., B.L., Sabordinate judge, Cali* 
cut, comes of n branch of the aristo- 
cratic family of Malabar known as 
Bandattara Acbanmars, the members 



Reililence of Mr. A. Narayanan Nambiar, 
B.A., B.L. 

of which once exerciscsd Civil and Judi- 
cial powers. 'J'hey were under the 
control of the Kajah of Chirakkal. His 
uncle A. Chattu Nambiar was a Dis- 
trict MunsilL 

Having received his early education 
at Tellicherry and Ca-licut he was ad- 
mitted to the B.A. degree from the 
Presidency College, Madras, in IBHh at 
the early age of twenty. He took his 
B.L. degree in 1880 and having served 
us an apprentice under the famous law- 
yer, Sir Sankaran Nair, he was enrolled 
as a High Court Vakil in 1800* He 
practised as such for five jenis at 
Madras, when he was entertained in 
the Judicial Department as a District 
Munsiff. He acted for a short time as 
the District Judge of Tellicherry. 

Mr. C. Kunhiraman Menon, B. A., 
Kditor and Proprietor of the Kerala 
Patrika, Calicut, has been an active 
public worker participating in the 
activities of the Indian National Con- 
gress lor the last thirty years. His 
“Kerala Patrika”, which is the first 
Malayalam .lournal, has been doing 
useful work as a progressive organ de- 
voted to politics, economics and social 
reform. The Patrika was started as a 
fortnightly vernacular magazine in 
1884 and the next year it was made a 
weekly news-paper, which it has con- 
tinued to be. Mr. Menon wields a 
powerful pen and his paper commands 
thousands of readers. 

Son of the late Karunakara Menon. 
the Chief Agent of the Zamorin at 
Kotaikkal in Southern Malabar, Mr. 
Kunhiraman Menon w'as born in 1858. 


Educated at Calicut till be passed bis 
F.A. examination, be prosecuted his 
B.A, course in the Maharajah *8 Col- 
lege, Trivandrum and the Presidency 
College, Madras and took his degree in 
1884. He started life as a 
schoolmaster in the Basel Mis- 
sion High School, Calicut, in 
3882. He* was a teacher in the 
Kerala Vidya Sala, the present 
Zamorin’s College, from 3884 to 
1887. While a teacher ho 
started his “Kerala Patrika”, 
through the medium of which 
ho has rendered excellent ser- 
vices to the Malayali public. 

Since 3887 he has devoted 
himself to public work. Ho 
was for a long time a member 
of the Calicut Municipal Coun- 
cil, the Calicut Taluk Board and 
the Malabar District Board. He was 
the Secretary of the Congress Commit- 
tee at Calicut for six years and he has 
been again elected to the office in 1915. 
Ho was invited for the Delhi Durbar 
of 1911 and awarded a certificate of 


Mr. Potheri Kuohampu, Pleader,. 
Cannanore, is tbe son of the late 
Potheri Onaken, an influential agricul- 
turist of Cbalat, a village very near 




0. Kunhiraman Menon, B.A. 


Potheri Kunhampu, B.A. 

Cannanore. He was born in June 1857' 
in the village and had his education up to< 
the Matriculation standard in the Can- 
nanore Government High. 
School. Having matricu- 
lated in 1875, he entered 
the Government service in 
the Postal Department and 
afterwards served in the 
Taluk Office at Talliparam- 
ba. He afterwards studied 
for the Pleadership exami- 
nation and passed out in^ 
1880, as the third in the 
Presidency. 

He joined the legal pro- 
fession at Talliparamba in 
1880 ; l^ut four years later, 
he shifted bis practice to 
Cannanore, where another 
Munsiff’s Court had been 
removed. He is one of 
the leading lights of tbe 
Cannanore Bar and has 
much Civil practice. Mr. 
Kunhampu^s service as a 
Municipal Councillor in the 
first instance and latterly 
as the Municipal Chairman 
of Cannanore, are widely 
appreciated. He is tbe 
President of Cannanore 
Urban Co-operative Society. His zeal 


lionour by H.E. the Viceroy, in recog- 
nition of his services as an Honourary for working for the good of the people 
Magistrate. In 1895 he visited Eng- is praiseworthy, 
land and toured through the important All the children of Mr. Eunhampn 
places of the European continent. were brought up and educated in a* 
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•dasinifble. manner. His eldest daughter 
Miss P> Para, the hrilliant medalist 
of the Madras Medical College, is the 
liady Apothecary in the A.E.L> Mis- 
sion Hospital, Guntur, and the second, 
Mias Janaki, has completed the Inter- 
snediate course of the Madras TJ niver* 
sity. His eldest son, Mr, Eunhi Kan- 
tian, has been working the Edward 
Press -at Cannanore. 

Mr. Eunhampu’s literary activity is 
-well known ; and his Sarasicati Vija- 
yam, BhagavatgUopadesam, Maitri 
«nd Thiyyar, among his many useful 
publications, are very popular through- 
out' Malabar. He has much landed 
property and evinces a keen interest in 
religious matters. 

Sri Narai^na Guruswami, a high- 
ly respected modern Sanyasin, a great 
Advocate of temperance, a social reform- 
er with a large following, and a Sanskrit 


scholar of no mean order and is, by 
common consent, the spiritual head of 
th4 Tiyyars and Ezhavars of Kerala. 
He was born in 1032 M.E. (1857 A-D.) 
in a place called Champayantbi, near 
Trivandrum. He belongs to an anci- 
ent family of agriculturists of the 
Eahava caste, the most numerous com- 
tnunity of Travancore. 

He followed bis father’s profession 


of teaching and was called Nana 
Ashan(Ashan meaning teacher). Young 
Nanu Ashan helped his agricultural 
family by taking the cows and bulls to 
the forest for grazing. There, in lone- 
liness, seated on the top of trees, be 
used to gaze at the heavens above and 
chant Slokatm in praise of God. His 
ardent piety, his devotional nature, and 
his pure and simple life gave credence 
to many tales of his having had direct 
communion with God Bri Krishna, who 
is said to have been dancing before 
him in the forest. He was by nature 
cosmopolitan ; and one of the practical 
jokes in which he used to indulge him- 
self in young days was to go out into 
the society of low caste Pulayars and 
then go straight to bis house without 
bathing and touch the orthodox mem- 
bers of bis family and have a hearty 
laugh over his achievement, much to 
the disgust and annoyance of 
his people. Child is the 
father of man, and he is to- 
day running with the help 
of some of the well-known 
Brahmin and other Hindu 
gentlemen of Madras, a cos- 
mopolitan Ashramam at Al- 
waye. 

His father died in 1060 
M.E. having survived his 
mother a few years. Nanu 
Ashan then found it easier to 
renounce his family ties. He 
repaired to the hills and 
forests and lonely caves to 
meditate. He was not heard 
of for a long time. He travel- 
led all over Southern India, 
visiting many sacred shrines, 
living entirely on alms. Talcs 
of miraculous escapes from 
danger during bis tours are 
recorded. He practised To- 
gam and obtained a sound 
knowledge in the Ayurvedic 
science, from some source 
which the public is not 
familiar with. He is given 
credit for having cured many cases of 
chronic illness. 

He was at last found in a lonely 
place in Aruvipuram where many de- 
votees soon flocked around him ; and at 
their request he established a place of 
w'orship there, the first of the many 
temples be consecrated on the West 
Coast for the use of those who could not 
enter the shrines of high caste Hindus. 
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An association was started under the 
name of Sri Narayans Bbarma Paripa- 
lana Y'ogam, for maintaining and diffus- 
ing his social and religious views. His 
fame soon reached British Malabar, 
where he was invited by the members 
of bis community. Temples were 
established at Tellicberry, Calicut and 
Cannanore. The Billavars of South 
Canara got him there and had a temple 
consecrated for them at Mangalore by 
him. He has created for bis community 
in the West Coast, from Mangalore to 
Cape Comorin, facilities to worship God 
by erecting Bhaivite temples on there- 
cognised principles of orthodox Hindu- 
ism. 

He is a poet of a very high order and 
has sung devotional songs in Tamil and 
Malayalam. He has now established 
himself at Alwaye, which he wishes to 
make his headquarters. He has already 
started Sanskrit schools, one at Var- 
kalai and another at Alwaye. In the 
latter, students are admitted without 
difference of caste or creed. 

His loyalty to the British Crown is 
unbounded and he firmly believes that 
the well-being of India depends entirely 
on the continuance of the British 
connection. 

a 

The Native High School, I’alghat, 
was founded in 1886 by Mr. "V. V. Para- 
meswara Iyer, who has devoted his 
life to the cause of the institution. 
Soon after passing hisF.A. examination 
from the Government College, Calicut, 
in 1883 he approached the Manager of 
a private school at Palghat with the 
object of raising the same to the status 
of a High School and offered his servi- 
ces to the institution. But the attempt 
having failed, he studied lor the B.A. 
degree in the Presidency College, 
Madras. 

In August ItB.'i.in conjunction with 
Messrs. Y. Ananthanarayana Bastri, 
B.A. and T.ll. Eswara Iyer, he announ- 
ced the aims and objects of a proposed 
institution. After the demise of bis 
father, V. Vengu Pattar, a timber mer- 
chant of the place, Mr. Parameswara 
Iyer went to Palghat a few months 
later, and determined to give a practi- 
cal shape to the scheme. In February 
1886, be started the Native High School 
with an initial strength of 270 boys. 
A rival institution was started in the 
town, which affected the strength of 
the school. 



Sri Nsrayana Guruswami. 
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Mr. Pirameswata Iyer, fearing the all. Strict educational rales required Instruction ia imparted to the pupils, 
collapse of his institution, entrusted it that the Head-master of a High School of the school in Hindu ideals and Hindu 
to a committee consisting of Messrs, should be a B.A., L.T. ; but the Direc* religion. The school has a hostel. 
Venkatapathi Naidu (the President tor granted Mr. Parameswara Iyer with rooms to accommodate forty stu* 

dents; and each student is. 
charged only Bs. 7-8-0 for 
boarding and lodging.^ 
Another building for the-, 
hostel is now under con- 
struction. The school 
' now contains the largest 
number of boys of all the. 
institutions in Palgbat,. 
the number on its rolls 
. being 700. Mr. Parames- - 
wara Iyer is very solici-- 
tons of the education of. 
poor students, large num- 
bers of whom are allowed 
a reduction in their school 
fees. As His Excellency 
Lord Pentland remarked 
in 1914, the school is 
, prospering and meeting, 
an increasing public de- 
mand. 

Mr. Parameswara Iyer 
is strong and healthy 
though he i§ now about 


of the Committee), K. 

Bamanaiha Iyer, K-P. 

Achuta Menon and the 
late V. Krishna Iyer, the 
elder brother of Mr. 

Parameswara Iyer. Pub- 
lic donations were col- 
lected, and the citizens of 
Ottapalem also helped 
the institution liberally. 

The crisis having gone 
off, the Committee band- 
ed back the institution 
to Mr. Parameswara 
Iyer after placing it on a 
firm footing. 

Two more High 
Schools were started at 
Palghat the next year 
and the better condition 
of this institution as well 
as its eventual survival 
should be attributed 
mainly to the adminis- 
trative tact and ability 

of its first Head-master - . > *-ns 

Mr. E. Natesa Iyer, Two views of the Native High School, Palghat, 

B.A., B.L. 

The life of the institution was an exemption in 1898. The exemption fifty-five ysars old. He is, as he waa;^ 

marked by several vicissitudes of was renewed in 1907, when the new the soul of the institution, being ita 

fortune ; but the perseverance of the Educational rules of Lord Curzon’a Head-master, Proprietor and Manage^.: 

founder enabled him to overcome them scheme came into force. He has done for the institution what a 
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middle oUiss mao troly interested in 
the noble cause of ednoation can 
possibly do. 

Mf. L. A Subbarama Iyer, B.A., 
B.L., High Ooart Vakil, Palghat, son 
the late Mr. Ayyadnrai Pattar, a 
leading First Grade Pleader of Pal- 
ghat, was bom in 1867. 


IMPOKTAHT PERSONAGES 

\ 

elevation of the Depressed Classes. 
He was a member of the Tbeosopbical 
Society for two years. 

Mr. V. Raman Nair, B.A., B.L., 

High Coart Vakil, Palghat, is the son 
of the late Mr. T. Govindan Nair, a 
landlord of Bamassen village, near 
Palghat and was born in 1868. 


He is a staunch advocate of social 
reform in all its aspects, and is parti- 
cularly keen on the abolition of the 
Caste system. An idea of Mr. Nait’s 
broad catholicity may bo formed from 
the fact that he is for the fusion not 
only of the various sects and castes in 
the Hindu Society but even of all the 



L. A. Subbarama Iyer, B.A,, B.L. 


V. Raman Nair, B.A., B.L. 


Having received bis early education 
in the Government High School, 
Palghat, he passed his F.A. exami- 
nation in 1886 from the Kerala Vidya 
Sala, now known as the Zamorin’s 
College, Calicut. He took his B. A. 
Degree from the Christian College 
in 1889 and bis B. L. Degree in 1892, 
in which year he joined the Bar of 
Palghat, as a Junior under his father. 

He has a good Civil file, having 
specialised in that branch of law, and is 
one of the prominent members of the 
local Bar. He has been a Municipal 
Connoillor for over fifteen years with 
some short breaks of a month or two. 
He was the elected Chairman of the 
Palghat Municipality, from October 
1914 to October 1915. He is a 
member of the local Congress Com- 
mittee and has attended several ses- 
sions of the Indian National Congress, 
ai!d of the Provincial Conference. He 
is a member of the Society for the 


He matriculated in 1883 as the first 
in rank in Malabar, from the Govern- 
ment High School (now the Victoria 
College), Palghat. He was admitted to 
the B.A. and the B.L. degrees from 
the Presidency College, Madras, in 
1888 and 1891 respectively. After a 
course of apprenticeship under Sir 
C. Sankaran Nair, be was enrolled as a 
High Court Vakil in 1892, and set up 
his practice at Palghat in the .same 
year. 

As a lawyer, Mr. Nair commands 
extensive practice mostly on the Civil 
side ; and is a prominent member of 
the local Bar. Off and on, be has been 
a Municipal Conncillor. He attended 
the session of the Indian National Con- 
gress in 1886 as a delegate from Pal- 
ghat. He has since been a member of 
the Palghat Congress Committee. He 
has been a member of the Falgbat 
Branch of the Depressed Classes 
Society for the last ten years. 
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Indian communities, in the interests 
of the rising Indian Nationality. 

Mr. T. V. Narayanan Nair, 
B.A„ B.L., Subordinate Judge, Pal- 
ghat, son of Mr. A. Chattu Nambiar, 
a retired District Munsifi and native of 
Melur, near Tcllicberry, belongs to a 
respectable Nair family of Malabar. 
Having received his early education at 
Cannanore and Badagara, he matri- 
culated from the Government College, 
Calicut, from which institution he 
passed his F. A. examination in 1887. 
He was admitted to the B.A. degree 
in 1889 and to the B-L. degree in. 
1892. 

Having been an apprentice to Mn- 
Mitchell, Barrister-at-law and Mr.. 
E* P. Sankara Menon of the Travan- 
core Chief Court, Mr. Narayana Nair 
was enrolled as a High Court Vakil in 
1895 and set up his practice at Madras. 

In 1809 he joined the Judicial De- 
partment as a District Munsiff. After 
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a service of thirteen years as such 
in Malabar, in 1918 be rose to the rank 
of a Temporeory Subordinate Judge and 
posted to Coimbatore. In 1915 he 
was transferred to Calient and later on 
to Paigbat in the same capacity. 


He is an orthodox Hindu taking a 
lively interest in the progress of the 
Hindu religion and an enthusiastic 
student of Bwaini Vivekananda. He 
is in favour of the remarriage of 
widows and the abolition of early 
marriages. 

Mr. G. S. Swaminatha Pattar 
Karikar, Chathapuram, Palghat(Mala- 
bar), is the son of Sahasranama Fattar 
Karikar, a wealthy Brahiuin landlord 
of Palghat, belonging to a very 
ancient family which migrated from 
the East Coast some centuries ago. 
His- great-grandfather, Bwaminatha 
Puttar Harvadhi Karikar, known in 
Government Official records as Sham- 
nalh, was the Chief Minister of the 
Zamoriu of Calicut, one of the im- 
portant ruling Chiefs of Malabar, 
uutil Tippu’s invasion of Malabar. 
Then Malabar was ceded to the 
British, by the peace of Seringapatam. 
In the year 1792 A.D. he rendered 
important and useful services to the 
British Governmeul ; aud in considera- 
tion of it, the Government granted him 
a political pension of one per cent, of 
the land collection of the Zamorin’s 
Districts. Ever since this family has 
been held in very high respect by the 
Zimorins as well as by the people of 
Malabar and the family members bear 
the hereditary title of Karikar in com- 
memoration of the office held by the 
founder. 

Mr. Swaminatha Pattair Karikar is 
the present senior member of the kmily, 


and is now 60 years of age. He re- 
ceived bis early education in the Etd- 
patbi Middle School and Government 
High School, Paigbat, now the Victoria 
College. He has also well imbibed 
the Vedic lore, and a thorough 
knowledge of Sanskrit, fol- 
lowing the foot-steps of his 
fore-fathers. In 1900 be be* 
came divided from his ne- 
phews and now pays a land 
tax of lis. 5,000. He is 

greatly interested in the wel* 
fare of the people and labours 
for the public cause. He bas 
been an elected Councillor of 
the Paigbat Municipality ever 
since its formation in 1887 
and be also sat in District 
and Taluk Boards. He is 
reputed for his devotion and 
piety and for the many acts 
of charity be bas been doing. 


He maintains a feeding house for 
travellers near Mankara Bailway 
Station, which is ten miles west of 
Palghat. 

The late Rao Bahadur G. Srini- 
vasa Row, B. A., who passed away on 
the 25th April 1920, amidst honours, 
was one of the most loyal and 
maguanimous citizens of the Madura 
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District. He was a scion of a Mt- 
peotable family among the members ci 
which the late T, Sesbagiri Bao, the 
grandfather of Mr. Srinivasa Bao* waa 
the Hoznr Sberistadar of the Oolleotor* 
ate of Madura, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. This gentleman’s 
faithful services in the Bevenue 
Department won him not only the 
admiration of the Disiriot officers under 
whom be bad served but also impressed 
the then Governor of Madras, Sir 
Charles Trevelyans, so/avourably as to 
give him a private interview in the 
ancestral house in 1860. 

Mr. Srinivasa Bao was bom on the 
13tb March, 1857 and bad his education 
in Madura aud Madras. Before he 
graduated in 1881, be started the 
Native High School, the present 
Madura College, in 1880. After a short 
period of service in the Madura Collec- 
torate be qualified himself for the Bar 
and set up practice at Salem. 
In 1884 he changed his scene 
of labours to Madura; and 
within a very short time of 
bis career he rose to the front 
ranks of the profession and 
was appointed Public Prose- 
cutor of the Madura District 
in 1887. He was instrumental 
in starting the Madura Union 
Club with the co-operatioa of 
his friends and professional 
colleagues of the Madura and 
Bamnad Districts. He was 
its Secretary from 1888 to 
1896 and latterly its President 
till 1912. He continued to 
take an unabated interest in 
maintaining its traditions on 
improved lines till bis demise. 

He started the Madura 
Hindu Permanent Fund Ltd. 
in February 1894, with a few 
of the leading citizens of 
Madura on the Directorate, 
in a portion of his own resid- 
ence ; and had it accommod- 
ated there for about ten years* 
He was the Secretary of the 
Fund till 1902 and during his tenure 
as its President, he was able by his 
tactful management to effect a large 
surplus to be spent on the construction 
of a building for locating the Fund 
Office, and had it opened by Lord 
Amptbill during his visit to Madura in 
1902. Then he was given a private 
interview by him in bis ancsst^. 



Residence of Mr, T. N. Narayanan Nalr, 
JJ.A . B.L. 



C. S. Swaminatha Pattar Karikar. 
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lioase. He continued to be its Presi- 
dent till 1917 with short breaks and 
latterly almost till his demise. 

His professional success coupled 
with the genuine interest he displayed 
in movements intended for public good 
soon won him the people’s esteem ; and 
he was elected a member of the Madras 
Legislative Council in 1901, in which 
he bad a successful career. His other 
public activities in the Madura and 
Bamnad districts, as a member of the 
Goodar Alagar Devasthanam Com- 
mittee from 1897, the Secretary of the 
Indian Famine Relief Fund in 1900, 
the Secretary of the Coronation Cele- 
bration Fund in 1902, the Secretary of 
the Industrial Exhibition, Madura, in 
1903 and the Secretary and Treasurer of 
•the Industrial and Agricultural Associa- 
tion in 1901 and of the Agricultural and 
Gattle Show in 1906, are characteristic 
of bis perseverance and spirit of self-sac* 
•rifice. His intimate knowledge of the 
local conditions, and the wants of the 
f)eopleinhi8 District gained for him the 
presidentship of the District People’s 
Association in 1904. As the paid Chair- 
man of the Madura Muncipality from 
190*5 to 1909 he did much good work 
to improve the health of the city and 
introduced useful reforms in the Muni- 
<;ipal administration. The well-laid- 
out gardens in public places with 
water-taps and the beautiful roads even 
in the back slums of the city are a few 
of the outstanding monuments of his 
work in this connection. The Govern- 
ment conferred on him the title of 
Rao Bahadur in 1908, and he was 
invited to attend the Delhi Durbar of 
1903 as a Government guest. 

He was a keen Co-operator and was a 
member of several Co-operative Credit 
Societies, besides being the founder 
of some of them. He was further 
the Secretary of the Madura Urban 
Co-operative Credit Society and Stores 
for a long time and the President of 
the Madura Central Urban Bank in its 
incipient stage. His thorough grasp of 
the principles of Co-operation enabled 
him to guide the deliberations of the 
Madura-Ramnad First Cooperative 
Conference in 1912 in a masterly way, 
as its President. 

He was a staunch Congressman since 
the inception of the Congress in 1885, 
In fact he studied the steady growth 
and development of this National 
Assembly by attending nearly a dozen 


of its sessions held at different places. 
His keen insight into the require- 
ments of his country enabled him to 
take a prominent part in the Madras 
Provincial Conferences held at various 
places in the Presidency. He was also 
a member of the Social Service and 
Home Rule Leagues and of the St. 
John’s Ambulance Association. He 
went to England in 1911 and visited 
France, Ireland and Scotland. He had 
the unique honour of being presented 
to His Imperial Majesty, King-Emperor 
George V, at the St. James’s Palace. 

He was for the second time appoint- 
ed the Government Pleader and Public 
Prosecutor in 1913 and continued to be 
so for over three years. Lord Pentland 
also, in his gubernatorial visit to the 
District, gave him a private interview 
in his house. 

Of the several private benefactions 
started by the family, from the time of 
Mr. Srinivasa Row’s grandfather, the 
maintenance of the ghee-lamp in the 
Srirangam llanganathaswami temple 
and Seshagiri Row’s Annadana Choul- 
try on Adi Satturkarai beach at Tirnp- 
palani in good condition deserve promi- 
nent mention. The late Srinivasa 
Row was personally looking into the 
affairs of the Rathri Chatram at Madura 
and of the Brindavan Mutt at Mana- 
madura for over twenty years. 

He was a Master Mason attached to 
Lodge Pandyan and a most excellent 
companion of the Arch Royal Chapter 
Pandian. He was a gentleman to the 
core with a commanding personality 
and an indefatigable worker in the 
interests of his country. 

The late C. V. Sarabha Sastri 
of Kumbakonam was undoubtedly one 
of the brightest luminaries in the firma- 
ment of the Hindu musical world. He 
was born in 1871 at Kumbakonam of 
an orthodox Brahmin family endowed 
with high culture in Sanskrit and 
music for some generations. The 
chief member of the family was his 
grandfather, the late Kumarakrishna 
Sastri, a great Sanskrit Pandit and a 
Vakil of the old type, who used to be 
consulted by the then judges on points 
of Dharma Sastras. 

Mr. Sarabha Sastri was the younger 
of the two sons of his father. His 
elder brother is Rao Saheb T. V. Siva- 
kumara Sastri, B.A., L.T., the Acting 
Principal of the Teacher’s College at 
Saidapet. Having been a prominent 
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public servant of many years standing 
in the Educational Department, Mr. 
Sivakumara Sastri was conferred the 
title of Rao Saheb in the 1918 Birthday 
Honours. 

Sarabha Sastri lost his eyes in his 
childhood and the young prodigy was 
imbued with an extraordinary intel- 
lect and a genius for music. The 
family trait in the fine art being 
manifest in him already, his systemetic 
training in vocal music, under the 
famous piper Govindan of Tanjore, 
enabled him to acquire a thorough profi- 
ciency in the art. Immediately there- 
after, his father, Viswanatha Sastri, lost 
no time in putting the flute, which he 
himself was playing, in Sarabha Sas- 
tri’s hands. It was only a matter of 
time for his spontaneous efforts to be 
crowned with success and he became a 
perfect master in the art and a unique 
player on the instrument. 

Coupled with his masterly attain- 
ments in flute, his thorough know- 
ledge of Sanksrit greatly improved by 
his paternal uncle Sankara Sastri of 
Tiruvadi, made him expound the San- 
skrit Puranas and the Bhagavat Gita 
in Tamil to crowded audiences in his 
native place. His eldest uncle, Kup- 
puswaraf Aiyer of Tiruvadi, taught him 
all the devotional Krithis of Sri Thya- 
gayya of the same place, the renowned 
Uama Bhalitha, whose compositions 
have no comparison in the Hindu 
Musical literature. He was taught at 
the same time vocal music by the 
famous musician Venkata Sastri of 
Tiruvadi off and on. With his mastery 
of vocal music combined with the 
clearness of exposition of legendary 
Puranas, he earned a name as a Hari- 
kalha performer of no ordinary type- 
Ilis opening of a Bhajana Mathain 
in his place give a good impetus to 
musicians of other parts of India to 
rally round him to entertain audi(inccs 
in important Hindu festivals and to 
learn from him the masterpieces of 
songs he composed in Mahratti nnd 
Sanskrit for their use. 

The late Sastri was the first 
musician to entertain the high circle 
audi(‘nces with his flute ; and conspi- 
cuous among tlio Nobles and Maha- 
rajahs who had heard him play on the 
divine instrument were the late Maha- 
rajahs. H.II. Chamarajendra Udayar 
of Mysore and Sir Ananda Gajapati 
Maharaj of Vizianagaram, Lord Curzon 
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and a number cf Madras Governors 
during their gubernatorial tours, who 
showered encomiums on bis perform- 
ances. His exquisite treatment of 
RagM in the alapana in the scientific 
method, bis mellifluous way of pivoting 
his audience by appealing to their 
emotions by his masterly touches and 
above all his lofty devotional sentiment 
electrified bis hearers and kept them 
on a spell fur hours together. In his 
instrument be quielded to none. 

Though bis sphere of activities was 
mostly confined to South India, his 
name and fame is ringing round in all 
corners of India, as the famous Kum- 
bakonam flutist. It is unfortunate 
that such a masterly genius should not 
have been spared long to advance still 
further the cause of the divine art and 
that be should have shuffled off his 
mortal coil at the early age of 33 and 
passed away in the year 1901. 

The late Pencherla Sitarama 
Naidu, was born in 1862 at liaja- 
padmapuram, inThiruthani Division of 


nappa Naidu was for a long time a 
member of the Cbandragiri Taluq 
Board and the Cbittoro District Board. 
He died in 1914 leaving three sons 
behind him. 

Subsequently the entire management 
of the estate came into the bands of 
Mr. P. Sitarama Naidu. He was, like 
his brother, a Taluq and District 
Board member in his turn, and turned 
to good account his connection with 
these bodies. 

Having inherited the family instinct 
for public benefactions be made a 
munificient gift of a substantial bun- 
galow, costing not less than Bs. 5,000/- 
for the occupation of officers on tour, 
during their sojourn at the place. Mr. 
P. Sitarama Naidu pays an assessment 
of Bs. 2,000/ per annum to the Govern- 
ment. One of his brothers Mr. 
Venkama Naidu aged 26 who is the 
Jagbirdar of Mangalam, Cbittore Dis- 
trict, is an enterprising young man and 
is engaged in Mica Mining contract 
works in Nellore District. 







Two Generations of the Pencherla House. 


the Cbittore District. He belonged to 
a respectable family, residing at the 
place for over a century ; and his father 
was much respected by the Govern- 
ment and beloved by the people of the 
locality. He was a gentleman of 
philanthropic instincts, and renovated 
old temples, chiefly the one at Manur 
on the M. S.M. Bailway. 

After his demise about 33 years ago, 
the extensive landed property devolved 
on his two sons, Messrs. P. Kannappa 
Naidu and P. Sitarama Naidu. Kan- 


The Kondaikatti Vellala Com- 
munity of Thondamandalam, near 
Conjeevarm, was a heroic race of people 
that once played an important part in 
the civil and military affairs of the 
country. Their Chiefs, in appreciation 
of their valuable services, gave them a 
high status in society, as is evidenced 
by the fact that they are still known 
by the name of ' Mndalisrs ’ or foremost 
of men. Many men of military strategy 
like Tbalava of Tinnevelly and Aru- 
mainayagam of Madura, were sent by 
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their Chiefs, on requisition, to tb» 
Southern territory ; and it was they 
that reduced the rebellions chieftaina 
to subjection. 

Almost simultaneously with Thalava 
and Arnmainayagam, one Chokkappa 
left Thondamandalam along with hia 
brother and mother for Cbolamandalam. 
The two brothers, who were experts in 
the art of repairing old temples, visited! 
the Tiruppugalur and other important 
temples, which were once famous. 
The temple at Tiruppugalur near 
Tiruvamr was then in repairs and the 
improvements suggested by these bro- 
thers were carried out and they were 
detained there till the work was com- 
pleted. Their excellent workman- 
ship attracted the attention of the then 
reigning Prince of Tanjoro, at whose 
request they went over to Tiruvarur 
and reconstructed the temple there to 
the entire satisfaction of the Prince. 
The Prince, being well impressed with 
their talents, appointed them bis Private 
Secretaries, conferred several titles on 
them and granted them an estate and 
several privileges in his territory. 

Mr. T. Somasundara Mudaliar of 
Vadapattimangalam, Tanjore District, 
is a scion of the famous family of 
Cbokkappa and the eldest son of the 
late Tbyagaraja Mudaliar. Born in 
March 1870, he lost his father, when 
be was but ten years of age and the 
management of his estate was taken up 
by the Court of Wards* He remained 
under the supervision of the Court of 
Wards for over ten years when bis 
education was carefully attended to. 

He passed the Middle School ex- 
amination in the First Class and he has 
a good command of Tamil, English 
and Sanskrit. He prosecuted hia 
studies up to the Matriculation stand- 
ard, when, having attained his major- 
ity, he bad to discontinue bis studies 
and take charge of hia big estate. 

Mr. Somasundara is a very big land- 
holder, owning more than 10,000 acres 
of land in the Tanjore District, which 
is the most fertile area in Soutbem 
India. He has been carefully manag- 
ing bis property since he took over its 
management in 1891 and has consider- 
ably improved it. 

The same year be took charge of the 
Tiruvarur Devasthanam, which is 
among the richest of the endowed 
temples in Southern India. The txns- 
teesbip of the temple has been in the- 
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fftmily for msioy geoerations and tho stone on the model of * Cbolan Thirup- attention to the efficient administratioD 
trnstees have rendered noble services to pani ’ at the enormous cost of over two of some other temples also and filed 
the Divinityr Mr, Somasundara is lakhs of rupees l and the installation suits suggesting a scheme for the better 



T. SomMuoiSars Mudaliar, 


reconstructing the temple of bis village, ceremony passed off in January 1918. management of the Vedaranyam and 
Vadapattimangalami in fine granite Somasundara has directed bis Ettugudi temples. 
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Many' members of the community 
had tried for over half a dozen years to 
start an association for spreading edu- 
cation in the community and for settl- 
ing disputes out of Courts, but they 
could not succeed for want of funds. 
In 1916 Mr. Somasundara came for- 
ward with a liberal donation and en- 
abled the members of his community to 
found the Thondaraandala Association 
for carrying out these noble objects ; 
and he has Ijccn elected President of 
the Association. The Association start- 
ed thus under very good auspices, and 
one hundred poor Vellala- boysj are 
now paid scholarships to cover their 
schooling and boarding charges. 

The devout Hindu that he is, Mr. 
Somasundara is ever ready to render 
self-sacrificing services to bis Devastha- 
nam. The Car festival comes off in 
the middle of the harvest season and 
it was found very difficult to procure 
the large number of men required to 
drag the heavy cars. During the 
management of his predecessors, the 
festival consequently used to drag on 
for many days. Mr. Somasundara, 
with the co-operation of his brother 
Mirasidars of the District, has been 
conducting the festival on a;grand scale 
finishing it in one or two days, much to 
the convenience of the pilgrim visitors 
• to the place. 

Mr. Somasundara, much’ interested 
as he is in the cause of education, gives 
liberal scholarships to some students of 
other comiuunitios also. He has 
opened a Girls’ School at Tiruvarur, 
which be maintains from his own funds. 
He is the Vice-President of the}Man- 
nargndi Taluq Board. He is unosten- 
tatious in his charities and is ever a 
patron of patriotic movements. 

Mr. Asundi Bhima Rau, First 
Grade Pleader, Hospet, is the son of 
Asundi Kesava Kau, a popular Tah- 
sildar of reputed honesty in Bellary 
District. Mr. Bhima Kan was born at 
Karchada in the same District in 1859, 
, and his father pat him to the English 
School. Having been matriculated in 
1379, lie appeared for the Govern- 
ment First Grade Pieadersbip examin- 
ation and passed the same in 1884. 

He set up his legal practice in the 
District Munsiff’s Court at Narayana- 
devarakai, where he remained till 1900. 
With the removal of the Munsiff’s 
Court to Hospet, he shifted his practice 
to the place and made a mark in the 


profession ere long. Very active and 
industrious in bis pursuits, Mr. Bhima 
Rau took part in the Taluq and Dis- 
trict Boards as a prominent member 
for over twelve years. He enconrages 
education in the younger generation 
and is fond of Sanskrit. He interests 
himself in agriculture and gardening. 

The Government recognized his good 
services for the public as eatly as 1897, 
when a certificate of honour was pre- 
sented him. Ig is highly creditable 
that even in his old age, Mr. Bhima is 
Rau ever ready to render help.to those 
in need. 

Mr. K. G. Thomas, B. A.i District 
Registrar, Calicut, sen of the late C. 
Cbandapalla, an accountant in a com- 
mercial firm at Alleppey, was born of a 
respectable Syrian Christian family of 
Travancore in 1861, Having received 
his early education at Calicut and 
Ernakulam he was admitted to the 
B.A. degree from the Christian College, 
Madras in 1832. 


ment as Government Pleader and 
Public Prosecutor on three occasions. 
He is an active and disinterested 


Pattath Ramuonl Marar, B.A., B.L. 

worker on the Municipal Council, and 
has been identifying himself in all 
public movements. 




Residence of Mr. K. C. Thomas, B.A. 


He started life as a probationary 
Sub-Registrar at Calicut in 1883. In 
1907 be rose to the rank of a District 
Registrar and was confirmed as such 
at Calicut in 1909.. His work has been 
highly spoken of by his superiors, 

Mr. Thomas has five sons, the eldest 
of whom, Mr. Chandy Thomas, is the 
Sub-Registrar of Mettupalayam in 
Coimbatore District. 

Mr. Pattath Ramunni Marar, B. A., 
B.L., High Court Vakil, Tellicherry, 
was born in the same town in 1878. 
He graduated from the Madras Christ- 
ian College, and took bis B>L. Degree 
in 1902. He was enrolled as a Vakil of 
the Madras High Court in 1907. 

He was a succe.ssful lawyer and his 
legal acumen and powers of advocacy 
stood him in good stead in his appoint- 
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Rao Bahadur M. Gopala- 
swami Mqdaliar, B.A., B.L., 

High Court Vakil, and Munici- 
pal Chairman, Bellaty, is the 
son of Mr. Vasudeva Mndaliar. 
He was born in the year 1873 
at Bellary and educated at the 
Wardlaw Institution there. 
He took the B.A. degree from 
the Madras Christian College 
in 1892, and the B.lj. Degree 
in 1895. His student career 
was exceptionally brilliant, and 
he is a good band at tennis and 
croquet. 

Mr. Mudaliar set up practice at 
Bellary in 1895 and came up to the 
front ranks in a short time. He is 
now the Public Prosecutor of the 
District. Active, prudent and intelli- 
gent from the beginning, he gained 
the confidence of the public, and was 
elected to the local Boards and Munici- 
pal Council continuously for a long 
time. 

His ardent love for the national 
cause and the Congress brought him into 
close contact with the burning questions 
of tbe day, and bis zealous work not only 
for the District Congress Committee, 
but also'for the Madras Provincial Con- 
ference held at Bellary in 1905, as its 
Secretary, speaks not a little of hu 
influence and powers of organization. 
He was responsible for tbe excellent 
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:arrangements made daring the visits of 
Governors Sir Arther Lawley and Lord 
Pentland, when he was the Secretary of 
the Reception Committee. 

Mr. Mudaliar is a Free Mason of a 
very high order and good standing. 
Besides being an eloquent and thought- 
ful speaker, he is the author of many 


in the Central College, Bangalore, and 
passed the FA. and two branches in 
B.A. examinations. He came out 
successful in the Pleadership examin- 
ation in 1905 ; and ever since he set up 
practice baa been one of the leaders of 
the local Bar. He is a Theosophist 
and a member of the Provincial 


in 1870 in the village and educated in 
the London Mission High ychool at 
Bellary and the Central College, 
Bangalore. By his intelligence he 
secured the Mysore State scholarship 
in the College for four years and carried 
off many prizes in the FA. and B.A. 
clasj^os. He passed the First Grade 



Rao Bahadur M. Gopalaswami Mudaliar, B.A., B.L. Ytlahaoka Goviuda Rau. 


pamphlets, which interest their 
readers. His hobby is researches of 
ancient temples and monuments in and 
around Bellary. He is a member of the 
Mythic Society of Bangalore and is a 
frequent contributor to that Society’s 
Journal. His contribution on the anti- 
quity and some of the traditions of 
Sri Kumarswami Ttmple are worth 
perusal. 

Mr. Yelahanka Govinda Rau, 

Pleader and Municipal Chairman, 
Adoni, Bellary Dt., is the son of the late 
Y. Venkoba Rau, a Deshastha Mahara- 
Cha Brahmin of Tumkur in the Mysore 
Province, whither they had migrated 
from Poona. He is a relation of M essrs. 
V, P. Madhava Rao, G. Rama Rao and 
B. Kristna Rap of Mysore fame. 

He was born in 1878 at Tumkur and 
€ducated in the local High School, 
from which he matriculated. Subse- 
quently he entered upon his Arts course 


Congress Committee and President of 
the Local Theosophical Lodge. He is 
the Worshipful Master of the Lodge 
Northern Star (Masonic) and a mem- 
ber of the Masonic Lodge, Good Will, 
at Bellary. 

Besides making a maik in bis pro- 
fession, Mr. Govinda Rau has done 
much to merit the gratitude of the 
Adoni public. The town has a plenti- 
ful supply of good drinking water owing 
to the exertions of Mr. Govinda Ran as 
the Chairman of the Municipality. His 
assiduity and disinterested work in the 
legal, municipai, religious and social 
circles of the District makes him loved 
and respected by the people. 

Mr Budihal Gopalacharya, B.A., 

First Grade Pleader and • President, 
'J’aluq Board, Hospet, is the son of the 
late Budihal Narayanacharya, a native 
of Budihal, ah humble village in the 
Harpanahalli Taluq. He was born 
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Pleader’s examination in 1898 and 
began his practice at Plospet. 

Mr. Gopalacharya’s career has a close 
connection with the public life of Hos- 
pet. Early, he came into close touch 
with the Club and People’s Association, 
of w^hich he has been the Secretary 
and President respectively. He is one 
of the prime movers and President of 
the Ilospet Co-operative Credit Bank. 
As the Vice-President of the local 
Taluq Board for four years (till the end 
of March 1910) and as the President 
of the same thereafter, he has made 
himself quite respected and popular, by 
liis disinterested work in tb(*. cause of 
the people. His services to the town of 
Hofcpet as th(‘ Secretary of the Plague 
Vigilance Committee for four terms 
between 1903 and 191.5 are much 
valued. 

As a staunch Dwaita philosopher, 
and an active public man, Mr. Gopala* 
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charya’s Dame is familiar to the people 
of the Bellary District. 

Mr. V. K. Anantha Krishna Aiyer, 
B.Am Treasury Deputy Collector, Bel- 
lary, is the son of Varuppatti Kesava 
Iyer. He was born in 1805 at Kari- 
sapathi in the Bamnad District. He 
was educated at Varuppatti in Sanskrit 
and music in his boyhood ; and later on 
he matriculated and {'raduated from 
the S-P.Q. College, Trichinopoly. His 
student career was very brilliant. 



V, K. Anantha Krishna Aiyer, B.A, 

• 

Mr. Aiyer started his life as the Tutor 
to the minor Zamindar of Nangavaram 
in 1883. Three years later, he became 
the Head-master of the Native High 
School, Vellore. After a time, he joined 
theKurndol Municipal High School and 
served there for a period of four yeare, 
when the idea of securing a Govern- 
ment appointment predominated in 
him. In November 18‘,)0, he left the 
school and entered the Kurnool Col- 
lectorate. Within a year of service, he 
was appointed as the Head Clerk of the 
District Forest Ollicc, Kurnool. There- 
£jter he acted as the Magisterial clerk 
and Translator before he was posted as 
the Acting Deputy Tahsildar of Pyapali 
in 1895. In the year 1897 he acted 
as the English Head Cieik. Later 
on he was appointed as the Huzur 
Bheristadar in December 1897 and 
confirmed as such two years later. 
From July 1903 till March 1912 he was 
at Koilkunta, Kamallakota and Kurnool 
as senior Tahsildar. The Government 
took him into the Imperial s(;rvice as a 
Deputy Collector in 1912, and posted 
him to Naiulyal. In the course of four 
years, he served at Narsapur, Ellore 


and Doddapur. In February 1916 he 
took charge of the District Treasury at 
BeJlary. 

Mr. Anantha Krishna Aiyer has been 
known throughout his career as a very 
eflicicnt and honest officer doing his 
arduous duties to the satisfaction of his 
superiors as well as the people among 
whom he worked. He belongs to a 
respectable Brahmin family, the mem- 
bers of which attained fame as great 
scholars and Pandits. The late T. 
Krisbnaswami, the Principal Saddar 
Amin, whose Smriti Chandrika is still 
referred to in the High Court as an 
authority on Hindu Law, was closely 
related to Mr. Aiyer. He is a great 
lover of learning and music and infuses 
his spirit in his children, who have 
attained such a high degree of profi- 
ciency in the musical science as is 
rarely met with, even among profes- 
sional musicians. lie is a good type of 
the old school of intelligent men, whose 
high order of merit and untiring zeal 
for work make whatever they under- 
take “thorough”. « 

The Kolachelams of Bellary are 
a Brahmin Vaidik family, seveial gene- 
rations of which have been reputed 
for their erudite scholarship in San- 
skrit and for their sound study of the 
Vedas. Kolachela Mallinatha Suri, 
the famous scholar and noted com- 
meiatator of the Sanskrit Mahakavyams, 
was a member of this family. The 
two brothers Mr. Venkata Rao and Mr. 
Srinivasa Ran are scions of this family. 
Their grandfather Subba Sastri was a 
famous poet in Marathi and Canarese, 
living in the Native State of Gajendra 
Gada in the Dharwar District ; 
and their father Sethupathi Sastri 
was for a long time the Dewan of the 
Anagondi Samasthanam in the Nizam’s 
Dominions. 

Mr. Venkata Rao, the elder brother, 
is w'ell-known in the Presidency as a 
leading Vakil of Bellary and better 
known as a practical social reformer. 
His charities in the cause of education 
and social reform deserve especial 
mention. To mention hut two instan- 
ces, he has a few years back purchased 
a house for the use of a Caste Girls’ 
School at Bellary at a cost of over 
Rs. 7,000/ and he has endowed the 
Widows’ Home with Rs. 5.000/- He 
has been a staunch w’orker for the 
Indian National Congress ever since its 
establishment thirty-six yeats bac^f. 
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He constructed the Town Hall at 
Bellary at a cost of about Rs. 60,000/- 
and furnished it with a library costing* 
as much. He has made a provision of 
Rs. 20,000/- for an Orphanage for 
Hindu children conducted on cast^ 
lines. He is now sixty-seven years of 
age and still maintains his active* 
habits. He is practising conjointly 
wutb his son Mr. Ramachandra, who 
is a Barrister-at- law. 


Mr. K. Srinivasa Rao, B.Am 

Junior of Mr. Venkata Rao in age by 



K. Srinivasa Kao, B.A. 


4 years, had teen matriiulated in 1873,. 
and thereafter served in the Revenue 
Department for about twelve years. He 
passed the Pleadership examination 
in 1890 and has since been practising 
as a pleader at Bellary. Mr. Srinivasa 
Rao has been a noted Teliigu poet and 
dramatist. His first dramatic pro- 
duction in Telugu, Sxinandani Fari^ 
nayam was prescribed as a text for the 
F.A. examination for a year. 

He is among the fiist set of Telugu 
dramatists that have introduced the 
historical drama in the field of Telugu 
literature. Among his historical plays 
may be mentioned the ‘Fall of Vijaya- 
nagar,’ ‘Sultana Chandbi,’ ‘ Siladitya’ 
and ‘ Pratapa and Akbat*. The fall of 
Vijayanagar was once prescribed as a 
text for the M.A. examination. He is 
also the reputed author of * The 
Dramatic History of the World’ in 
English. In his sixteen lectures oa 
the Rig Vtda, he shows the relation- 
ship amidst the various races of 
mankind. 

* 

He has been the President of the 
Sumanorama Sabha, a dramatic com- 
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paoy of Bellary, i/vhich has been giving 
excellent performances for the last 
twenty years. He has constructed a 
permanent theatre for the Company at 
a cost of Bs. 10,000/* and the success of 
the Company is not a little due to the 
active interest and guidance of Mr. 
Srinivasa Bao. 

Mr. John Pracasa Row Gotilin- 
g am , M.A., Principal, Wardlaw Col- 
lege, Bellary is one of those practical 
patriots, who by their literary qualifica- 
tions and conscientious perseverance in 
their professional work have improved 
many an institution. He is a son of 
the Bev- Cotilingam, a Christian 
convert of the London Mission Society 
of Madras from the Velamas, a high 
class Sudra community of Southern 
India. He was born in 1860 and was 
throughout educated at Madras. He 
took his B.A. degree from the Christ- 
ian College, Madras in 1881, after a 
brilliant scholastic and collegiate career 
in which he won several prizes. When 
he received the Trained Teacher’s 
Certificate in 1882, he stood first in the 
Presidency in the public examination. 
He was also awarded the Norton prize 
of the Madras University for having 
distinguished himself in the B.A^ 
examination in History and Economics. 
He took his M.A. Degree in 1887 hav- 
ing appeared privately. He started life 
as an assistant master of the London 
Mission High School, Madras, where 
he worked for three years. He was 
then taken into theWesley College, 
Madras, as its Head-master and from 
1889 he worked for about two years as 
the Principal of the College at Cudda- 
lore, from where he came over to Bel- 
lary in his present capacity. The 
Silver Jubilee of his connection with 
the Wardlaw College, Bellary, was 
celebrated in 1916 ; and it was naturally 
celebrated with great enthusiasm by 
his admiring colleagues and pupils, who 
are ever grateful to Mr. Cotilingam for 
his self-sacrificing work for the in- 
stitution. His high sense of duty and 
his affable and kindly manners to- 
y/ards his pupils have so endeared 
him to them that they arc proud of 
calling him the Dr. Miller of Bellary. 

Apart from his principled and 
courteous life as the head of the 
institution, his activities are varied. 
He is the only Indian member on the 
Committee of the London Mission 
Society in Southern India, of which all 


the other members are European 
Missionarie.®. He was for a long time 
a member of the Bellnry District Board 
and Taluk Board from ihe year 1895. 
He was the first non-cflicial Vice- 
President of the District Board from 
PJOI to lOOJ, which honorary olhce he 
declined owin^ to pressure of work when 
offered a second time. lie was also a 
member of the Bellary Municipal 
Council for over two dt cades. As the 
Chairman of the Municipality he render- 
ed the town very valuable services when 
plague first visited ilie city. The 
citizens of the place remember with 
gratitude the personal attention he was 
paying to the plague measures by pay- 
ing constant visits to the hospitals 
and the segregation camps and by 



John Pracasa Row CotilinKann, M.A. 


looking to the proper disinfection of 
the affected areas. He has been a 
Fellow of the Madras University from 
1898 and he has for a long time been 
on the Board of Studies and the Board 
of Examiners. lie has also been the 
President of several religious, social 
and educational organisations. 

Several of his former pupils are now 
occupying high positions in different 
walks of life such as business, the 
legal and educational professions and 
Government service. Mr. Cotilingam 
married the daughter of the late Kev. 
Baba Padmanjia, a distinguished 
Mahrathi scholar and author of Bombay. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cotilingam spend much of 
their time with the pupils of the 'Ward- 
law College in whom they take a lively 
interest. History and Economics aie 
the subjects of his special study even 
to-day and theology also should be 
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mentioned as a subject for the s-tudy of 
which he devotes a good portion of his 
leisure hours. 

Mr. Cotilingam has won the esteem 
of his countrymen by his untiring work 
in the cause of education ; and if educa- 
tion is the light that India once again 
needs most men of Mr. Cotilingam’s 
stamp richly deserve the love, nay the 
reverence, of their countrymen. 

Mr. Kolar Venkoba Rao, B.A., 
B.L., High Court Vakil, Bellary, is the 
son of the late B. K. Seshagiri Ilao of 
Bangalore, and was born in 1802. He 
was educated at Ivolar in his early age 
and matriculated from the Wesleyan 
Mission School at Bangalore. Subse- 
quently he joined the Central College 
there and graduated in Arts in 1881, 
securing many prizes. Two years 
later, he was admitted to the B.L. 
degree of the Madras University, and 
taken as an apprentice under the great 
legal luminary, the late Sir V. Bhash- 
yam Iyengar. In May 1887? he set up 
practice as a Vakil at Bellary. 

He showed much tact and ability 
during the l^eginning of his practice 
and on being offered the post of a. 
District Munsiff, he accepted the same. 
Ho worked as a Munsiff at Narayana- 
devarkai’ and Chicacole ; but as he 
hardly relished the shifting of oflicers 
frequently from place to place he gave 
it up, and rejoined the Bar in June 1894. 
His untiring industry and acute intelli- 
gence brought him soon to the fore- 
front of the Bar. He enjoys an 
extensive and lucrative practice. 

Simple and unassuming, Mr. Venko- 
ba rtao (mjoys the confidence of the 
public of Bellary. 

Mr. Pargi Srinivasachar, Pleader, 
Penukonda, is the son of the late 
Vyasachar, • After being matriculated 
in the Madras University in 1870, he 
passed the Pleadership examination. 
In 1881, be set up his practice at Penu- 
konda, and came into prominence ( re 
long by his steady and intelligent work 
in the Bar. 

With more than three decades of 
standing in the profession, Mr. Srini- 
vasachar has formed good associations 
WMthin the District in more capacities 
than one. lie wasameinber of the Taluk 
and District Boards for ten years and 
his earnest work is much appreciated 
by the people. He has imbibed strong 
religious principles and is an authority 
on Hindu religious matters. One of 
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his hobbies is gardening, which be 
manifested in a variety of ways, by not 
only maintaining a big mango garden 
but also supplying ryots and others in- 
terested in agriculture with grafts. Mr. 
Srinivasachar owns an excellent garden 
and often advises people concerning 
gardening and agriculture. 

Mr. Srinivasachar leads a simple and 
calm life, away from ilie h tress and 
turmoil of a busy city. 

Mr. Hathi Ramachandra Rao is 
the owner of the Yiswanathapuram 
Ebtalci in the Dharmavaram Taluq, 
Anantapur District. He retired from 
th(! Government service as a First 
Class Inspector of Police. He takes a 
lively interest in several public move- 
iiients of the District. He is an 
Honorary Magistrate, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of theDharmavaram Taluk Board, 



H. Ramachandra Rao. 


the President of the Dharmavaram 
Divisional Co-operative Union and the 
Rural Co-operative Credit Bank, Dhar- 
inavaram. His brothers, Messrs. 8iva 
llao and Sankara Rao are Vakils by 
profession, taking an active part in 
public movements. 

De wan Bahadur Tumparti Rama 
Rau, B.A., retired Deputy Collector, 
Dharmavaram, Anantapur District, 
is one of the ablest and most indepen- 
dent members of the Provincial Civil 
Service of Madras. He was born in 
March 1849, at Dharmavaram, and 
studied in the Provincial School at 
Bellarv and mate’iculated from the 
same institution in 3800. He joined 
the Presiflency College, Madras, for his 
Arts course ajad took the B.A. Degree 
in 1871. 


Before he took to Government ser- 
vice in 1870, Mr. Rama Rao served at 
Bellary first as a teacher and latterly 
as the Head-master of the Wardlaw 
School for five years. He was taken 
as a Translator in the Kurnool Collec- 
torate, where his willing and useful 
work got him promotion as the Eng- 
lish Head Clerk. His hearty work and 
efficient management during the famine 
of 1870 and the zeal and intelligence 
which he brought to bear on his work 



Dewan Bahadur Tumparti Rama Rau, B.A. 


were much appreciated by the Collec- 
tors, on whose recommendation he 
was taken into the Board of Bevenue as 
the Head Clerk of the Local Fund 
Department. A few years later, he 
was appointed as the Tahsildar of 
Kurnool, in which office he served for 
a year and a half. After serving as 
the Huzur Shecistadar for three years 
he was promoted as a Deputy Collec- 
tor. 

Mr. Bama Bau's fame as an able 
officer has special reference to his 
service as a Deputy Collector. And 
the valuable assistance he rendered in 
connection with the famine adminis- 
tration in the Bombay Presidency, 
where he was deputed to act as the 
Personal Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner, is noteworthy. The members of 
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the Civil Betvice who came in contact 
with him highly commended him for 
bis work in this direction. The Durbar 
accounts of 1897 and the title of Bao 
Bahadur conferred on him in the same 
year bear abundant proof of bis high 
integrity and excellent work as a Beve- 
nue officer. 

He retired from Government service 
in 1909 but bis brilliant service to the 
public still continues. The Govern- 
ment nominated him a Special First 
Class Magistrate for Dharma* 
varam, and he is discharging 
the duties thereof to the 
entire satisfaction of the 
public. The title of Dewan 
Bahadur was conferred on 
him in 1909, 

Bipe with age and experi- 
ence, loved alike by the rich 
and poor, and popular as an 
able officer and a worthy 
citizen, Mr. Bama Ban de- 
serves to be counted as a 
genuine patriot and unshirk- 
ing public worker. Mr, 
Bama ' Bau is respectably 
connected, 

Khan Saheb Kammnr 
Imamuddin Sahib Bahadur 

of Cuddapah has been a pro- 
minent member of the local 
Municipal Council for well 
over two decades, during 
which period 'be acted as its 
Chairman on more than one 
occasion. In 1893 he drew 
prominent attention to a case 
of embezzlement in the Muni- 
cipal office. Now be is the 
Chairman of the Anantapur Munici- 
pality, a member of the Taluq and 
District Boards and an Honorary 
Magistrate. 

Mr. Imamuddin Sahib is a well-known 
philanthropist. During the famine of 
1876 be fed the poor people in thou- 
sands and during the famine which 
occurred twenty years later, he sold 
rice to the general public at the cost 
price and thus relieved the sufferings, 
of a large number of families . He has 
constructed the Gosha Hospital at 
Anantapur. 

During the Coronation of the late 
Emperor Edward VII, he was awarded 
a certificate of honour ; and on the 
occasion cf the Coronation of H.M- 
George V, the title of Khan Saheb was 
conferred on him. 
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The family traces its ancestry to the 
renowned 8yed family of Delhi, that 
settled itself in the Deccan about five 
ceutaries back. The family substanti- 
a,lly helped the construction of the big 
tank at Anantapur by about the year 
1400 A.D. and one of its big sluices 
•was named after the family, the 
Kammur sluice. Mr. Imamuddin’s 
grandfather gave away to poor people 
much of the landed property which he 
had acquired near the bed of the tank. 



Khan Saheb Kammur Imamuddin 
Sahib Bahadfir 


Mr. Tui'unnddin ia cairying on the 
general contracting business began in 
the family by his late iatber, Hussain 
Peeran Sahib. Mr. Uussaiu Peeran 
Sahib, a leading merchant and general 
< 50 ntractor of Anantapur, wns also a 
member o£ the Taluq and District 
Boards and an Honorary Magistrate. 
Mr. laiamuddin owns over a 100 acres 
of wet land and 3C0 acres of dry lapd 
and pays the Government an annual 
assessment of Ivs. 800/-. He still 
maintains a strong physique, which 
enables him to actively attend to his 
professional and public duties. 

Principal S. E. Runganadhan, 

the eldest son of the late 
Kev. C. Kunganadhan of the London 
Missionary Society, was born on the 
^Oth December 1877, in Madras. He 
received his early education at Banga- 
lore, where he laid the foundation of a 
bright academic career. He passed the 
B.A. degreee examination from the 
Central College with a first class rank in 
English, carrying off the Babha English 
Prize. Later, he took a first class in the 
li.T. degree examination, lopping the 


list for the Presidency, and graduated 
Master of Arts in English Language 
and Literature with honours in 
1008. 

Mr. Kunganadhan underwent a 
course of study in Scotland for two 
years; and, returning to India in 1001, 
was for some time Lecturer in English 
at the Maharajah's College, Mysore and 
the Wardlaw College, Hellary. He 
entered Government service in 1907 ns 
Lecturer in English at the Government 
Arts College, Rajahmimdiy. and was 
afterwards transferred to the Presidency 
College, Madras, where his abilities 
soon obtained for him the post of 
Junior Professor of English. he 

took a prominent part in the various 
activities connected with tlie student 
world and was for some time Honorary 
Secretary of the Madras Collegiate 
Athletic Association, member of tiie 
Madras Students’ Advisory Committee 
and Secretary of the South Indian 
Branch of the Knglish Association. 



S. E, Kunganadhan, M.A., L.l'. 


Mr. Itunganadhan rendered signal 
services tc) his community as Secretary 
of the Indian Christian Association, 
Madras, for several years, and as Joint 
Secretary of the All-India Indian 
Christian Conference. Wlitn the Ceded 
Districts College was opened in 1916 
at Anantapur, the Government recog- 
nised his merits ])y appointing him as 
the first Principal of the College. Mr. 
Kunganadhan is a member of the Hoard 
of Studies in English and has been 
for several years Chief Examiner in 
English, to the University of Madras. 
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Mr. C. V. Padmanabha Pillai of 

the Madras Provincial .Forest service is 
prominently remembered in connection 
with his work as E.xtra Assistant Con- 
servator of Forests on Special duty in 
Bellary, Copies of one of his reports 
on the special work, dealing in d(4ail 
with the agricultural conditions and 
needs of the people were forwarde d to all 
Collectors, Conservators and District 
Forest (Mlieor.s for information, at the 
instance of the Board of Kevenuo. 



C'. \ . P.i Jinan ubha rillai. 


Mr. P.idnianabba IMlai is a son of 
Mr. Sankara Pillai,. a "Nair landholder 
of Changanacdicrry, Tnivanconi Stat(^ 
and born in 1883. Having 

been iiiat ricnlated from Ibe local 
Mission High School in 1903, he 
passed his First examination in Arts 
from tile C.M.S. College, Kottayam* 
He studied lor the B-A. course in tlie 
Maharajah’s College, Trivandrum, But 
before^ completing it, he joincnl the 
l^^oresl Di‘parlinenl in 1909 and the 
College of k'orestry at Dehra-Dun in 
1911 and studied there for two years. 
He passed th(‘ Forestry course with 
honours and was awarded a gold medal. 
He was also the recipient of a prizci 
f()r having been the brightest student 
in India in practical Forestry. 

In 1913 he wa.s appointed as a 
]<’orest Kanger ; and two years later ho 
was entertained in the J.Tovincial ser- 
vice as an Isxtra Assi-tint Conservator 
on special duty in the I>ellary District. 
In March 1917. lie was transferred to 
Cuddapah as tlie permanent District 
Forest Oliieer, \\ est Cuddapah, whore 
he is still continuing. Ilis rapid pro- 
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motions in service are a clear proof 
of his sterling work* 

Ue devotes much of his leisure for 
the study of Botany and Forestry, 

Mr. K. G. Belliappa, B.A., of the 
Provincial Forest Service, comes of a 
respectable and affluent family of 
Coorg, the ancestors of which were 
awarded extensive lands by the Jlajahs 
of Coorg for their military services. His 
father Mr. Ganapathi, who served in 
the Coorg Survey, is now a landholder 
atid coffee planter in Coorg. 

Born in 1H87 at Kongana in Coorg 
and matriculated from the Central High 
School, Mercara, Mr. Belliappa was 
admitted to the Bachelor of Arts 
Bcgree of the Madras University in 
jOOS. The same year, he joined the 
Forest Department, and having under- 
gone the Dehra-Dun College training, 
he was placed in charge of a Survey 
party in the upper Godaveri in 19J2. 
In about a year he had Zamindaii 
villages survey(?d. 

In lOlli, he was posted as a Kange 
Ofiicer in tlu^ Kurnool District, and 
rose to the rank of an Assistant to 
the District P\)rest Officer in 1914, in 
which capacity lui was afterwards 
transferred to Cuddapah. He has been 
the District Officer of the place since 
November 1910. 



K. G. Belliappa, B.A. 


Mr. Belliappa was a bright student 
both in his Arts and technical courses. 
He won many gold medals for his 
remarkable profiOency. lie is a keen 
sportsman, and a good horseman. He 
w^on a prize at Delira- Dun for having 
covered up a distance of IG miles in 
two hours and tv.o minutes. 


Mr. Saiyid Abdul Qadir, B.A,, 

District Forest Officer, Cuddapah, 
comes of a family that originally belong- 
ed to Bijapur ; and he is related to 
Naw’ab Saiyid Makhsoos Ali Khan 
Sahib Bahadur of Bijapur. Mr. Abdul 
Qadir’s ancestors on the mother’s side 
served in II.M.’s army. His father, the 



Say id Abdul Qadlr, B.A. 


Iat« Saiyid Usman Sahib Bahadur was 
a Commissioned Officer in the 39th 
Native Infantry of Madras and he 
breathed his lust in 1903> 

Mr. Saiyid Abdul Qadir was born 
in ]8B") at Vellore and was matricula- 
ted from the local American Mission 
High School. Having undergone his 
Collegiate course in the Presidency 
College. Madras, he was admitted to 
the B.A. degree in 190(5. He studied 
for M.A. in Botany for a year, but on 
being taken into the Provincial service 
as a Pro Extra Assistant Conservator 
of Forests he discontinued his higher 
studies. He underwent a course of 
training in forestry for three years 
(1903 to 1911) and was thereafter 
posted to the Guntur District as a 
probationer. In 1913 he became the 
Personal Assistant to the District 
Forest Officer, East Cuddapah. After 
his service of two years in Vizagapatam 
as the District Forest Officer, he went 
over to Cuddapah in the same capacity 
in April 1917. 

His services have been highly ap- 
preciated by the Board of Kevenue 
and his work impressed his superior 
Officers very favourably. Mr. Qadir is 
a good sportsman with a special taste 
in cricket and tennis. He is also an 
amateur photographer. 
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Mr. S. Muhamad All, B.A.. Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, Cuddapah, 
comes of a family, which had originally 
belonged to Arabia and thence migrat- 
ed to Baghdad and Kabul. The family 
traces its ancestry to the renown- 
ed Caliph Omar. One of its members 
came down to Bijapur, where he held 
a high civil appointment. On the 
overthrow of the kingdom by Auran- 
gazeb, the head of the family migrated 
to Mysore, where he was made a high 
military officer of the Maharajah and 
later on a District Kevenue Officer in 
the service of Haider Ali and Tippn 
Sultan. Mr. Muhamad Ali’s great- 
grandfather was for over forty years the 
Kazi of the 3()th Madras Infantry. 

His grandfathers on the paternal and 
maternal side were both Subadar 
Majors of the 69th Punjabis, then 
known as the 9th Madras Infantry 
and were members of the Order of 
British India. His father, Mr. Eunns 
Khan Sabcb Bahadur, having passed 
out as a Civil Apothecary from the 
Madras Medical College in 1878, served 
in the Civil Medical Department in 
several Districts of the Madras Presi- 
dency and retired from service in 
1912. His younger brother Mr. S. 
Ahmed Ali, B.A., is now a Deputy 
Collector in the Godavaii District. 



S. Muhamad Ali, B.A. 


Mr. Muhamad Ali was born in 1887 
at Bangalore, had his early education 
in the Salem District, matriculated 
from the Lladras Christian College and 
admitted to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, also from the same College in 1909. 
He joined the Madras Police Force as 
a Probationary Deputy Superintendent 
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in 1912 and was confirmed in bis 
appointment in 1914. 

He has served in the North Arcot, 
Kurnool and Guddapah Districts and 
he was mentioned in connection with 
his good work in the administration 
Reports of 1915 and 1910. He was 
promoted to the 3td grade in 1915. 

Khan Bahadur Hakim Syed 
Abdul Majeed, alias Munjumyah 
Saheb of Cnddapah belongs to a res- 
pectable Muhammadan family which 
has supplied efficient Unani physicians 
to the Punganut Saniasthanam for 
generations. Mr. Munjumyah Sahcb 
is himself a popular and learned Unani 
Doctor, having received his medical 
training before 1870 (when he was but 
twenty-two years of age) from his 
father, Hakim Syed Hussain Saheb, 
Hakim Syed Ahmed Ali Saheb Baha- 
dur of Madras and Hakim Moulvi 
Hassau Saheb, Mylapore, Physician to 
the then Nawab of the Carnatic. He 
was a religious disciple of Hazrath 
Syed Shah Mohiuddin Shah Khadari 
Kamalposh and Syed Moulvi Ahmed 
Alishah Saheb Nakshabaudi Oesi. He 
was a follower of the Annavadhuta- 
swami of Hyderabad in philosophy. 



Khan Bahadur Hakim Syed Abdul 
Majeed. 


Mr. Munjumyah Saheb has made a 
comparative study of Muhammadanism, 
Hinduism and Christianity and has 
brought out a number of small useful 
books and pauiphlets, in which he has 
expounded the fundamental harmony 
that subsists amidst the three religions* 
His works have a wide circulation and 
they find a place in the important 
libraries of the Madras Presidency and 


the Hyderabad State. He is the only 
Mahomedan gentleman in Southern 
India that has done such useful religi- 
ous work ; and his noble work has right* 
ly won the appreciation of the enlight- 
ened public of Southern India. In his 
literary work he was helped by his 
deceased wife Mahaboob-bun-nisa and 
his present wife Khudaija Begum. 

The public are indebted to him for 
a number of charities. He maintained 
for several years a free dispensary in 
Cuddapab ; and he put up at his own 
expense a number of water taps and 
lamp posts in the town. His willing 
and active work for a long time 
as a Municipal Councillor and as a 
member of the Taluq and District 
Boards of Cuddapab merits public 



Ha kim^SycU^^ Hussain Saheb. 


appreciation. Tn recognition of bis 
eminent services the title of Khan 
Jiahadur was conferredlon him so early 
as 189d. 

He is the Secretaiy‘of the Muham- 
madan Association of Cuddapab and a 
Free Mason. Daring the last Delhi 
Durbar he was awarded a certificate of 
honour and a Coronation medal. 

His father, the late Hakim Syed 
Hussain Saheb Bahadur, is still re- 
membered in the Cuddapab District as 
a distinguished physician. The people 
had such confidence in his goodne.ss 
that they chose him as the trustee of a 
Hindu temple. He was a good student 
of religion and medicine and be taught 
the Unani system of medicine to a 
number of young men. Ho was help- 
ing the poor with money, food and 
clothing. In 1903 the Government of 
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Madras presented him with a certificate 
of honour “ in recognition of his ser- 
vices to the community a.s a physician 
and his public charity”. He died only 
recently, 

Mr. Avadhanam Krishna Muni^ 

Prodddtur, Cuddapab District, son of 
the great Sanskrit scholar. Seetliarama 
Sastri, was born at Pettikoia in th(^ 
Kurnool District in 1891. 



AvacUnnaii) Krishna Muni. 


An Andhra Brahmin by birth, it is 
no exaggeration to say that though 
young in years, he has placed the 
whole Andhra world under a deep 
obligation by enriching her fame in 
the enlighterKid countries of England 
and America through his literary works 
of inimitable grace and excellence. 

lie rendered into chaste English 
Hcmalata (the Golden creeper) of Mr. 
Ch. Lakshminarasimham Pantulu who 
i.s known as the Milton of th(‘ Andhra 
Country. Ilis next production Triluka- 
Hundarl was an original novel highly 
appreciated b> eminent literary critics, 
^riic late \V. T. Stead, Editor of 
“the Jicview of Ueviews ”, wrote of it 

in the following terms ; “ your 

beautiful Trilokasiuularl, I am reading 
it with considerable interest. Tn my 
opinion, one cannot boast that be knows 
much about your Indian customs and 
manners both ancient and modern, 
without reading ic. I can now conscien- 
tiously hope that you can beat any 
competitor.” He was unanimously 
elected by all the great men of India a.s 
the Secretary of the Indian Literary 
Competition Committee in 1912. Mr. 
Muni intends to bring out shortly 
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anothier beautiful novel, entitled Sun- 
dari in English. 

With a beginning which is so full of 
promise, Mr. Muni is sure to make his 
mark in the English literature and be 
an inspiring example and a source of 
emulation to many of his countrymen. 

Mr. Pallam Venkatappaiah Naidu, 

Chairman, Municipal Council, Cudda- 
pah is the son of I’allam Papiah, w'bo 
was a well-known merchant of the 
District and who died about 23 years 
ago. J'^allam Piipiah was a pious, charit- 
able and God-loving man. For the 
convenience of travellers and pilgrims 
Ijc built a chouUiy close to the Kailway 
sintion, where Ihry can cook food and 
halt. The clioultry is well furnished 
with pipes for the supply of water. 



P. Venkatappaiah Naidu, 


Mr. Venkatappaiali was born at Cudda- 
pab and started business there as a mer- 
chant and contractor after receiving 
his education in the local High School. 
He has been an Honorary Magistrate 
(or the last five years and a Municipal 
Councillor continuously for 23 years, 
during whicii period he once acted as 
Vice-Chairman. For the Iasi three 
years he has been the Chairman of the 
Ciuldapah Municipality. lie owms 

oxtensivel landed property in the 

Ciiddapah and Kellore Districts. 

He has ten boats plying between 
Cuddapah and Kurnool for the 

conv('yance of goods and passengers. 
As a contractor he constructed many 
l)u\lding<^ for the D.P.W. and such 
other bodies. The people of Kurnool 
were labouring under a great dis- 
advantage in llie matter of supply of 
fuel, as it had to come from the Forest 
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authorities. But to remove this incon- 
venience Mr. Venkatappaiah took up 
the contract to supply fuel and managed 
the business for ten years so ably that 
the Kurnool public felt it a great 
relief. 

His son Mr. Muthukrisbniah is a 
Barristei-at-law’ of the Middle Temple 
and has been practicing at Cuddapah 
for the last four years. He left India 
in his eighteenth year. 

Mr. Nippani Narasinga Rao, 
B.A., rieader, Proddutur, Cuddapah 
District, son of the late N. Chinnikri- 
slnaKao, Mittadar, was horn in 1B72 
at Ponne ri, Chiugleput District. His 
grandfather constructed a temple for 
Sri Anjcneya Svvami at Ponneri and 
made a grant of a village for its upkeep. 



N. Narasiut^a Kao, B.A. 


This temple is now being managed by 
a member of this family. 

l^Mucated throughout in the Christ- 
ian College, Madras, he was admitted 
to the B.A. degree in ]S;)S. He soon 
after joined the Pachaiappa's College as 
a teacher of English for the High 
School classes and served there for six 
years. 

In 1904 lie passed the Pleadership 
examination and set up bis practice at 
Jammalamadugu ; but a year later he 
settled down at Proddutur, where he 
has ever since been practising. To-day 
he is one of the leading Vakils of the 
District. 

His multitarious activities deserve 
more than a passing mention. He is 
the Secretary of the local Theosopliical 
Lodge, an active member of the 
Managing Committee and the Secretary 
of the Taluk Congrefis Committee and 
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the local Bate*payers^s Association. 
He has organised the ‘ Brothers of 
Service League' at Proddutur, which 
is doing useful work. He contributes 
literary articles to magazines. 

He is a very able speaker on political 
and religious questions. 

Mr. Netteni Ramamurti Naidu, 
B.A.f Deputy Collector, Markapur, is 
the son of the late Netteni Audi- 
narayana Naidu and was born in 
June, 1809 at Perantalapalem in the 
Vizagapatam District. He graduated 
from the Government Arts College at 
Bajahranndry in IBBB. 

Having served as a teacher for a 
couple of years in the Municipal High 
School at Chicacole, he joined the 
Ganjam Collectorate in 1890 as a clerk 
on Ks. 30/-. By his keen intellect and 
unflagging energy he rose to the place 
of the Huzur Sheristadar in the Gan- 
jam District within seven years after 
his entry into the Government service. 
His strenuous work in this capacity 
during the prevalance of famine 
in the District, won the high approba- 
tion of the then Collector, Mr. H. D. 
Taylor. Ho was latterly appointed as 
tlio Special Survey Deputy Collector 
of Ganjam in 1905. The meritorious 
services rendered by him in this capa- 
city also secured for him in 3909 the 
special Acquisition oflicer’s post at 
Madras for opening out certain con* 
gested areas. The President of the 
Madras Corporation, Mr. P. L. Moore, 
remarked in his final report in 3910 
that the Deputy Collector’s Work was 
most business-like and satisfactory. In 
1910, he was posted to Cocanada as 
tlie Head-quarters Deputy Collector, 
and was transferred in 1915 on general 
duty to Markapur in the Kurnool 
District where he still continues. 

A man of acknowledged abilities of 
an exceptional character, Mr. liaraa- 
murti Naidu acquits himself credit- 
ably in any situation of trust and 
responsibilit 5 \ 

Mr. Bhairavajoshi Mahanandayya, 

Dharmakarta, Mahanaudi 3.)evastha- 
nam, Nandyal, is the son of B. Subba- 
vadhanulu Garu and was born in 1874. 
He was educated in the true \’edic 
spirit in Sanskrit and Telugu at 
Nandyal. He made a special study of 
the Science of Astrology and used 
to present the lives of persons correctly. 
Belonging as he does to au ancient 
religious family having records of six 
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to seven hundred years, he still main- 
tains the traditional rites enjoined upon 
a true Brahmin of the orthodox type. 
As the Dharmakatta appointed by the 
Committee of the Mabanandi temple, 
be has been discharging the duties 
thereof to the entire satisfaction of 
the religious public. Having collected 
close upon a lakh of rupees, be con- 
structed several Gopurams (towers) to 



Bhairavajoshi Mahanandayya 


the temple, laid down roads, dug tanks 
and built lodgings for the convenience 
of all those who resort to the shrine. 
Mr. Mahanandayya has been doing 
substantial service in the cause of 
Hindu religion. 

The social activity of Mr. Maha- 
nandayya is praiseworthy, as he belongs 
to the orthodox school. He was the 
Chairman of the Keception Committee 
of the second Kurnool District Social 
Conference and the Secretary of a 
Governor’s Reception Committee. 
He works heart and soul for the 
Andhra movement and is a member of 
the Andhra Standing Committee. One 
of the Joint Secretaries of the Nandyal 
People’s Association, be is a popular 
figure among the townsmen of Nand- 
yal, working for the religious, social and 
political amelioration of the country. 

Mr. Polisetti Ranganayakulu 
Naidu, B.C.E., Executive Engineer, 
Kurnool, who comes of a respectable 
Naidu family of Rajahmundry, was 
born at Masulipatam in 1878. Educa- 
ted in the Arts course in the Noble 
College, Masulipatam and the Govern- 
fuent Arts College, Rajahmundry, he 
joined the Engineering College, Madras 
in 1890. 


After taking the B.C.E. Degree in 
January 1895, he was posted to the 
Godavari delta as an Upper Subordinate 
in the Department of Public Works. 
In this capacity he worked in the 
Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Kistna, and 
Madras Districts also. In March 1908, 
he was promoted to the rank of an 
Assistant Engineer and by his excellent 
work in the Department he has risen 
to his present position of an Executive 
Engineer in 1915. He is the only 
Andhra gentleman whohas been raised 
to this post. 

His relaticns are occupying influen- 
tial positions in cfiicial circles. The 
Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur K. Suryanara- 
yana Murti Naidu of^ Cccanada is his 
brother-in-law. 

Mr. RpngoDayakuln*" Nairn takes a 
keen interest in the 8ar.eknt literature 
and is an ardent student of Hindu 
PhiloEophy, He spends the greater 
part of his leisure time for the study 
of Hindu Philosophy. 

Mr. O. Lak&hmanas'wami, M.A., 

Bar-at-law, Kurnool, was originally a 
native of Salem, where he wis born 
in 1881. 

Mr* Lakshmanaswnmi started lih^ 
as a Government servant in the IV)Iice 
Department, in which he served as a 
Prosecuting Inspector fora period of 
five years. He then went to Edin- 
burgh, where he took the degree of 



O. Lakshmanaswami, M.A. 


Master of Arts. Having completed 
the Barrister’s course, he was admitted 
to the Bar at the Lincoln’s Inn in the 
year 1913, and he returned to India the 
same year. 

His father Mr. Sundara Ran was 
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also in Government service. Theirs is 
a noble family with high traditions. 

Mr. Swami is an intelligent and 
promising factor in the public life of 
Kurnool ; and although he has not 
been long at the place, he made him- 
self felt in more spheres than one. He 
has been* elected the President of the 
District People’s Association, which 
works mainly for the improvement of 
sanitation and education in the Dis- 
trict. He is the Secretary of the Iccal 
Theosophical Lodge. 

Mr. Krishna Sarma, his younger 
brother, who received special training 
in England, is an expert in Distillery 
W’ork. 

Mr. N. Rangaswami Aiyangar, 

B.A., Eirst-.Grade Iltader, Kurnool, is 
one of the leading citizens of tin? 
Distjict, He is a native of South 
Arcotj where he was born in 1877. 
From! thei^Matriculataion to the B.A. 
class, he studied in the Pachaiyappa’s 
College at Madras where he took his 
B.A. Degree. Ilti joined the Law 
College and qualified himself as a First 
Grade Pleader. 

Mr, Rangaswami Aiyangar is very 
respect-ibly connected, having among 
his relations Government officials of 
the ranlt of Deputy Collectors and Sub- 
ordinate Judges. He has made a name 
in Kurnool for his legal acumen and is 
one of the n puted Vakils of the District 



N. ami Ai^aoj^r^r, B.A. 


Bar. His interest in public activities 
is praiseworthy. The originator of 
the Cc-operative Credit movement at 
Kurnool and an elected member of the 
local Municipal Council, he has won 
the public confidence and esteem to an 
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abiding degree. He is one of the 
Directors of the Urban Bank and the 
President of the Sitaram Mercantile 
Bank. His love for the Sanskrit Ian- 
guage impelled him to work for the 
Sanskrit Vidyadana Samaj, of which 
he is the President ; and, as a recog- 
nized leader of the District People’s 
Association, be represented the popular 
feeling. 

A man of varied activities and an 
earnest worker in the political and 
social fields, Mr. Aiyangar has won the 
love of people of all classes. 

SRI SIRUR MUTT, UDIPI 
Sriman Madhwa Charya, tl e Presi- 
dent-founder of the Madhwa religion, 
is believed to have incarnated in the due 
line of Divine beings, regularly succeed- 
ing the four-headed Brahma. From 
this President-founder has sprung up 
primarily one Mutt called after the 
name of his first disciple Padmanahha 
Theertba, and latterly the eight Mutts 
of Udipi. Among these, one called 
the Sirur Mutt, seems to stand as the 
fifth in order, having one Vamana 
Theertha as its first installed priest. 
From him up to the last incumbent, 


system peculiar to the eight Mutts, it 
will be evident that more than seven 
hundred years should have elapsed since 
the incarnation of Sriman Madhwa 
Charya. 

The historical evidence of Madhwa 
religion purports to show that when the 
eight Swamis were first ordained by 
Madhwa Charya according to the 
Brahmacharya system, they were 
permanently residing in the immediate 
vicinity around Sri Krishna’s shrine, 
without being endowed with property 
of any appreciable value, and that the 
priests of Padmanatha’sMutt, installed 
after the Grahasta system, were provid- 
ing the eight Swamis with money and 
materials, which they acquired in their 
tours from worthy disciples of the 
Madhwa faith. Owing however to vari- 
ous reasons such mutual co-operation 
gradually slackened and altogether 
stopped after a certain length of time. 
These Mutts were then left with no 
alternative hut to have recourse to some 
means of income to meet their expen- 
diture. With this object in view, the 
distinguished Vadhiraja Swami of Sri 
Sodhay Mutt is considered to have in- 
troduced and brought into force the two 


considerable wealth and extensive 
property here and there, as presented 
by devoted, charitable and well-to-do 
disciples in those days. 

This branch was in the beginning 
known as Vamana Tbirtba’s Matt. 
Daring the anspicions time of solar 
eclipse that happened in the month of 
Eartbigai in the year Babndanya, cor* 
responding to 1440 of Balivahana era, 
oneVizayappa Wudayar, the then ruler 
of Vizianagaram, seems to have been 
pleased to make a gift of the whole of 
Sirur Arakandi village to one Vadhos- 
thana Thirtba, the then presiding 
priest. It also appears from the records 
of the Mutt that some time after this, 
one Mudhardi Ananthaya, the Dewan 
of the State, duly presented Santhayar 
village to the then presiding Laksbmi 
Bamana Tbiitba, and installed Hann- 
man in the newly constructed temple, 
still famous as highly sacred, thus 
bringing the Jagbir village of Sirur into 
great prominence. Similar endow- 
ments having been secured in various 
places by subsequent priests, the 
Mutt acquired the status of a large 
proprietorship paying considerable 
revenue to the Government. 



I.akshml Samudra Thirtha Swami. The Sirur Mutt. 


the famous Laksbmi Samudra Thirtba 
Swamiar, about twenty-five priests 
appear to have been successively 
ordained. Even if every office-holder 
is considered to h.ave held his tenure for 
thirty years on an average, in accordance 
witb^tbe Brahma Charya Ordainment 


years’s rotatory system of Sri Krishna’s 
worship called Pariyanam, to be 
performed by each of these eight Mutts 
in the due order of its turn. Those 
that were in this way relieved of their 
Pariyanam period, appear to have 
taken to touring, and to have acquired 

e-io 


Latterly one Laxmi Manobara 
Thirtha seems to have acquired fame 
and attained salvation by having 
constructed the present Sirur Mutt 
building, close to ' Sri Krishna’s 
temple and by having rebuilt the 
Volaga Mantapam, where Sri Krishna's 
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final durbar is held on festive occa* 
«ions; 

Finally one Lakshoii Yallabba 
Thirtba, who was the last but one in 
this line, attained great distinction for 
bis devotion and piety, considerably 
improved the Mutt property in bis 
bands and breathed bis last soon after 
commencing to construct the present 
bnge car of Erishna’s temple. 

The last incumbent, who was official- 
ly designated as Lakshmi Samudra 
Thirtba Swamiar, was the worthy 
epiritnally born of the above priest of 
lasting fame. Unaided by any of his 
contemporary priests of other Mutts, he 
brought about the completion of the 
buge car, the construction of which 
war, commenced by his eminent prede- 
cessor. It was nearly 30 years after 
this distinguished Swami was installed 
as the bead of the Mutt, that he died 
cf carbuncle, on 29th September, 1916, 
in his thirty-seventh year. With him 
the line of bis family ceased to succeed 
to the holy office, which has been now 
filled up by the nomination of a 
Brahmachari boy aged twelve. 

Dr. N. Gopala Krishna, of Udipi, 
commands an extensive private 
practice at Udipi and in the villages 
of the South Ganara District, though he 
settled at Udipi only seven years ago. 



Dr. N. Gcpila Krishna, 


Son of Mr. Mariappa Sbanabbogue, 
a landholder of Nandalike near Udipi, 
Mr. Gopalakrishna was born at his 
native place in ] 884 and educated at 
Mangalore, where be matriculated in 
1901, After completing bis F. A. course 
also at Mangalore, he joined the 
Government Medical school, Vizaga- 


patam, as a Government stipendiary 
student in 1904 and received bis 
Diploma in Medicine, Surgery and 
Midwifery in 1908. 

He was entertained in the Burmah 
Medical Service and after serving there 
till 1918, he resigned his service and 
established bis practice at Udipi where 
he opened bis ‘ Victoria Dispensary 
He has specialised in Surgery and 
Midwifery. 

Mr. T. Jivaji Rao, B.A., B.L., 

Subordinate Judge, Mangalore, the 
fourth son of the famous educationist, 


Eai Bahadur T. Gopala Eao, was born 
at Kumbakonam in 18(58. Having 
received his early education there, he 
passed his First examination in Arts 
from the Presidency College, Madras, 
where his father was the Professor of 
History at the time. 

He prosecuted bis B.A. course of 
studies in the Government College, 
Kumbakonam, where be was a favourite 
student of Principal J. B. Bilderbeck 
and Prof, K. Sundararama Aiyar. He 
was admitted to the B.A. degree in 
1888 ; and he was the only student who 
was placed in the first class in the 
History Branch. 

He took his B.L- degree in 1891 and 
after being apprenticed to the late 
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Dewan Bahadur N. Bubrahmaniam and 
K. P. Sankara Menon be was enrolled 
as a High Court Vakil in 1892. He was 
practising as an assistant to the emi- 
nent lawyer, the late Sir V. Bhashyam 
Iyengar till 1895 ; and during the short 
space of three years, be won the appre- 
ciation of Sir Subrabmanya Aiyar, the 
late Sir T. Mutbuswami Aiyar, Dewan 
Bahadur C. Bamacbandra Bao Sabeb 
and other worthies of the High Court. 

In 1898 he joined the Judicial Depart- 
ment as a District Munsiff and was 
confirmed as such at Putbur, in South 
Canara District. He acted 
as a Subordinate Judge at 
Brfrbampori! and Bezwada 
and was confirmed as such in 
December 191(5. He is now 
the Subordinate Judge of 
Mangalore. 

He is much interested in 
Club life and he was mainly 
instrumental in the founding 
of the clubs at Puthur and 
Periakulam (the latter of 
which is named after Sir C. 
Sankaran Nair). He also 
helped in the establishment 
of the Law Library at Salem. 
He is an active Free Mason 
and he received a number 
of Degrees as such. He is an 
enthusiastic gardener and is 
a good lover and student of 
music. All the sons of the 
veteran educationist Gopal 
Uao arc highly educated and 
talented gentlemen and they 
have all held responsible 
positions in Government ser- 
vice. 

Dr. M. Shiva Rau, L.R.C.P. A.S., 

(Edin.) iV L.M. (Dul).), Mangalore, is 
the SOD of the late Mr. Mangesh Ban, 
a wealthy landholder of Mulki, near 
Mangalore. 

He was born in the year 1879 and 
educated in the Government College at 
Mangalore. He passed the F.A. ex- 
amination of the Madras University in 
1697. Having a great mind to study 
Medicine, be attended the Medical 
College, Madras and came up to the 
final year class of the M.B. A C.M. 
course. He proceeded to Edinburgh, 
underwent the College course, and took 
the Diploma of Licentiate of the Boyal 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
1905. The same ywr he took the 
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Diploma of Licentiate in Midwifery in 
Dublin, having made a special study of 
the subject. 

He returned to India in 1900 and set 
up medical practice at Mangalore as a 
Physician and Surgeon. Young, pains- 
taking and intelligent, he has made 
himself quite popular in the town as a 
successful medical practitioner. He 
built up a lucrative practice not only in 
Mangalore town but also throughout the 
South Canara District. 

Mr. Arni Subba Rao Pantulu, 
B.A., retired District Superintendent 
of Police, Madras, son of the late Arni 
KeshavaKao, a Tahsildar of the Nellore 



Arni Subba Kao Pantulu, B.A. 


District, was born in 1801. Educated 
in the Venkatagiri liajah’s High School, 
Isellore and the Presidency College, 
Madras, he was admitted to the B.A. 
degree in 1881). 

After completing his P^.L. Course, 
he joined the Police Department as 
the Head-quarters Inspector of Police, 
Madura. In 1898 he was made an 
Assistant Superintendent of Police, in 
which capacity he worked in the Salem 
and Guntur districts. In 1901 his 
services were lent to the Cochin State; 
and, after ably serving the Durbar for 
seven years, he reverted to the British 
Indian service as the District Superin- 
tendent of Police, Guntur. 

He was the District Superintendent 
of the Guntur District during the time 
of the Kotappakonda riots, in the 
suppression of which his carefulness 
and sympathy played no unimportant 
part. Though the Government first re- 
duced him in Connection with the riots, 


they saw their mistake and gave him 
back his usual grade in service. He 
was the only confirmed Indian District 
Superintendent of Police in the Madras 
service. By his honesty and sympathy, 
he set a useful example to the other 
Government officers ; and he is loved 
and admired by the public. 

He is one of the most active workers 
in the cause of the Madhwa Siddbanta 
Unnahini Sabba of Padmasarovaram 
near Tirupati, which was established 
forty years ago. The Sabba bolds 
annual examinations in the Vedas and 
Sastras ; and awards prizes to the 
successful candidates. After bis retire- 
ment early in 1920, he Kae been the 
energetic Secretary of the Sabba, 
having settled at Madras. 

Mr. V. C. Mascarenhas, B. A., B.L., 
Subordinate Judge, Mangalore, son of 
late Michael Mascarenhas, a timber 
and elephant merchant, was born in 
December, 18G1. He came of a res- 
pectable and well-known Catholic 
family of Mangalore. 


He passed his F.A. examination from 
the Government College, Mangalore, 
prosecuted his B.A. studies in the 
Presidency College, Madras, and took 
his B.A. degree in 1882. He took his 
B.L. degree in 1889. 
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He started life in 1886 as aCsnarese 
Translator and Bench Clerk of the 
Madras High Court, in which capacity 
be worked for nine years* In 1895, be 
was appointed District Mnnsiff and 
posted to Earaikal in the South Canara. 
District. Even at the beginning o£ 
his career as a Judicial officer. Justices 
Parker and Sheppard spoke apprecia- 
tingly of his judgments. From Earaikal 
he was transferred to Hospet in Bellary 
District and thence to Gocanada in- 
1907, where he bad to try the sensational 
Civil suit against Captain Eemp, l.M.S. 
Mr. Mascarenhas's judgment in this 
case was a masterpiece and it was well 
received throughout India as it did 
more substantial good to the people of 
the Godavari than the Military force at 
Bajahmundry or the Punitive Police at 
Cocanada. Because of his good work 
at Cocanada he was posted to Ellore 
as Acting Subordinate Judge in 1911 
and was confirmed in the place in 1913. 
He has also acted for a short time 
as the District and Sessions Judge of 
the Eistna District. To his 
credit, it must be said that 
he has been an exceedingly 
painstaking judicial officer 
dispensing justice with fear 
of God. 

Dr.lA.!I:M. Masilamani 
Mudaliar, L.M. & S., Acting 
Civil Surgeon, Tellicberry, is 
the son of the late Mr. A. P. 
Muthuswamy Mudaliar, one 
of the biggest Abkari con- 
tractors of the Mysore 
State. He was born at 
Mysore in 180G and educat- 
ed in the Central College,. 
Bangalore. He matriculated 
in 1881, and joined the 
Medical College, Madras. 
He took his L.M. & S. 
degree in 1887. 

He was first posted to the 
District Hospital, Madura, 
as an Assistant Surgeon. A 
short time later, he was 
transferred as an Assistant 
Surgeon in the Government 
Maternity Hospital at Mad- 
ras, where he remained a few 
months only. Afterwards he served in 
the Cuddapah District at several sta- 
tions. Id 1894 be came down to Madras 
as an Assistant in the General Hospital 
and served in that capacity till 1902. 
From 1904 to 1914, he served in the 
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Boypettab Hospital, where he distin- 
guished himself as an able Medical 
officer. His next transfer was to 
Tellicherry. But his permanent ap- 
pointment is the post of the Assistant 
Superintendent and Lecturer in Medi- 
cine and Physiology in the Boyapuram 
Medical School, where his bust photo 
is hung up in the Lecture Hall 

Mr. Mudaliar is known as a clear- 
headed and impressive lecturer. He 
published many important books on 
medicine and contributed many articles 
to tbe popular medical monthly, the 
Antiseptic of Madras. His special 
subject is Malaria and he is one of the 
noted authorities on the subject. 

Intelligent and very experienced, Mr. 
Mudaliar is an acquisition to tbe Medi- 
cal profession, in which his labours 
have been useful and varied. 

Mr. Kabad Rama Rao, retired 
Deputy Collector, Mangalore, joined 
Government service in 1855, while yet 



K. Rama Rao. 


in bis teens, as a clerk in tbe Puttoor 
Taluk office. By his own exertions he 
obtained a good mastery of the English 
and Hindustani languages, neither of 
which he studied at school. He entered 
the Police department in 1860 and 
rendered valuable services to it as an 
Inspector for about 15 years. Sir 
William Robinson, then Inspector- 
General of Police and latterly officiating 
Governor of Madras, wrote very 
appreciatingly about the Police manual 
compiled by Mr- Kama Kao. 

In 1874, he was. made the Huzur 
Sberistadar of Mangalore and in 1881 
h*e rose to be Deputy Collector at tbe 
same place. He retired in 1896 as 


the Personal Assistant to the Collector 
of Tanjore. 

He is one of our self-made men, who 
rose in the service solely by dint of 
perseverant and honest work. 

The idea of starting a Theistic 
Church at Mangalore was first conceived 
by Mr. UUal Raghunathayya, and 
received tbe sympathetic support of his 
father the late Mangesh Kao, then a 
District Munsiff. The late N. Arsappa 
more than anybody else worked for its 
realization. He belonged to the com- 
munity of Billawas, about five thou- 
sands of whom assured him of their 
readiness for initiation into Theism. 
Many joined the Theistic Brotherhood 
and endeavoured to popularize the 
Theistic faith among tbe masses- In 
1870, on the assurance of his communi- 
ty about their determination to follow 
the Theistic faith, Arsappa invited 
some Brahmo missionaries from Cal- 
cutta. But when the Kev. Brothers 
P- C. Muzumdar, Amritalal Bose and 
Gour Govind Roy Upadhyaya came in 
response, the five thousand Billawas 
on whose word Mr. Arsappa had relied, 
deserted him to his great chagrin. How- 
ever he and his personal attendants, ten 
in number, were initiated by the great 
missionaries ; and a Brahmo Samaj was 
formed with a few members. But 
hardly had six years elapsed when Mr. 
Arsappa died, and with him the Samaj 
itself, the object for which he suffered 
and sacrificed so much. 

On the 11 th dune, 1870, the Upasana 
Samaj was formed under the guidance 
of Amritalal Bose and Gour Govind 
Roy, with Mr. Raghunathayya as its 
Secretary. In 1884, the Samaj built a 
hall, known as the Brahmo Mandir and 
threw it open to the public in 188t5. 
When it was just becoming popular with 
eighty members on its rolls, difficulties 
arose in the shape of organised persecu- 
tion from the Brahmin community and 
of personal afllictions of the organising 
members. Undaunted by these circum- 
stances, the Kev. Bose remained for 
one year at Mangalore, and worked for 
tbe Samaj with great energy. But after 
his departure to Calcutta, the strength 
of the Samaj began to fall rapidly ; and 
in 1892 it consisted only of four 
gentlemen, Messrs. Raghunathayya 
and three others. In 1893, Mr. Kaghu- 
nathayya was excommunicated, for he 
refused to perform the Shraddha 
ceremony of his mother according to 
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the Hindu rites— an event which led 
to the increased popularity of the Samaj. 
In 1894, the Samaj established a Pro- 
vident institution known as the Canara 
Sarvajanik Provident Fund. The visit 
of Mr. Baldev Narayan in 1903 resulted 
in two important events namely, tbe 
right of initiation for the Samaj and 
tbe appointment of a Registrar of 
Marriages under Act III of 1872. The 
Samaj dropped its old name “ U pasana 
Samaj,” and now began to be known 
by its present name, “ the Brahma 
Samaj.” Mr- Baldev Narayan paid his 
second visit in 1904, when the first 
Brahmo marriage of Mr. Ragbuna* 
tbayya’s daughter with a son of Mr. 
Parameswarayya was performed- The 
same year, Pandit Sivanath Sastri 
visited the Samaj and gave it a consti- 
tution. Then came Babu Hemchen- 
dra Sircar, and opened a Girls’ School. 
In 1905, the Trust deed of the Samaj 
was registered’and Mr. Raghunathayya 



resigned his secretaryship on account 
of old age. The Samaj presented to him 
an address at a public meeting, acknow- 
ledging his services and loyalty to the 
Samaj, as the father of which he is 
fittingly known in Mangalore. 

Mr. A. J. Lobo, B.A., B.L., 

High Court Vakil and Public Prose- 
cutor, Mangalore, is the grandson of 
the late. Lawrence Lobo Prabhu, who 
made a gift to the St. Aloysius College, 
Mangalore the site on which it stands, 
which is worth about a lakh of rupees. 
His father Antony Peter was the 
Central Nazir of the District Court. 

Born in 1871 he was educated at the 
St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, till he 
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passed hie F.A. examination and was 
admitted to the £.A. and B.L. degrees 
from the Presidency College, Madras. 
He ser ved as an apprentice to Mr. H. 
Wedderbarn and Dewan Bahadur K. 
Narayana Bao. Enrolled as a Vakil of 
the Madr as High Court, he joined the 
Mangalore Bat. 



A. J. Lobo, B.A., B.L. 


He CO mmands the foremost practice 
in the district in criminal law ; and he 
has appeared in almost all the sen- 
sational criminal cases. In Juqp, 1906, 
he was appointed Public Prosecutor 
and Government Pleader for :the 
district. 

He was an elected.’member of the 
Mangalore Municipal Council for a 
psriod of fifteen years' and its Vice- 
Chairman for a term of three years. 
He officiated as the Municipal Chairman 
for six m onths. From 1902 to 1906 
he was the Government Plague Officer, 
in which capacity ho rendered self- 
sacrificing services to the people. He 
is the Vice-President of the Boman 
Catholic Provident Fund, the benefits 
of which are enjoyed by Christians 
and non -Christians alike, and of the 
Canarese Catholic Association, which 
has over a thousand members. 

Rao Bahadur C. Gupalan Nair, 

Deputy Collector, Mangalore, is the 
second son of the late M. Bamunni 
Panikkar, a retired Tabsildar of Palghat 
and the younger brother of Sir C. 
Sankara Nair, a member of the India 
Council. 

Born in 3859 and matriculated from 
the Government Provincial College, 
Calicut (now defunct) in 1870, he 
entered Government service the same 


year as a clerk in the Talnq office at 
Kottayam, N. Malabar; and gradually 
rose to the position of a Deputy 
Collector in 1895. 


As a Deputy Collector be was first 
entertained in the Settlement Depart- 
ment and later on become the Divisional 
ofl'ieer in charge of the Head-quarters 
Division at Calicut. He did 
good work in connection with 
plague, while in charge of the 
Calicut Division. In recogni- 
tion of bis excellent services 
as a Deputy Collector the title 
of Rao Bahadur was conferred 
on him in 1907. 

His literary activities are 
noteworthy. His book on 
Wynaad is the first work on 
the district ; and he has given 
valuable information having 
studied the facts eye to eye 
during his stay of two years 
there. He is now bringing out 
a book on Malabar, treating of the 
Kerala country and its great traditions 
from the patriotic standpoint. 

In 1906, be visited England and 
France and observed European life first- 
hand. 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur N. 
Subba Rau, Vakil, Mangalore, is the 
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son of the late Dewan Bahadur N. 
Shiva Ban of Mangalore, affilo, as tha 
veteran of South Canara^ahld as the 
popular Chairman of the Municipal 
Council of Mangalore for 
two terms, left an un* 
dying name. He is well 
remembered in connec* 
tion with his zealous 
work conceding the 
Settlement of South 
Canara. 

Mr. Subba Bau was 
born in April 1868 and is 
a very respected member 
of the Saraswat Brahman 
community. He was 
educated in the Govern- 
ment College at Manga- 
lore. He passed the 
F.A. examination of the 
Madras University in 
1 890 and the First Grade 
Pleadership examina- 
tion in 1893. 

From the very com- 
mencement of his prac- 
tice in 1893, Mr. Subba 
Ban has been evincing 
a keen interest in all 
questions of public in- 
terest. Ever since 1903, 
he has been on the Muni- 
cipal Council, doing yeoman’s service 
for the improvement of the town. His 
invaluable services as the Municipal 
Chairman and Special Plague Officer 


from 1905 to 1912 were highly spoken 
of by the Madras Government in their 
periodical reviews of the Mangalore 
Municipality- 

He has been a member of the South 
Canara District Board from 1910 and 
its first Non-Official Vice-President 
since 1913- From 1910 to 1912, be 



Rao Bahadur C. Gopalan Nair. 
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vepresented the Local Boards of Mala* 
bar and Sooth Canara in the Madras 
Legislative Coonoil and his strenuous 
‘laboora in the field of education and 
excise ore welt known. 

The Government were not slow to 
recognize his work as a citizen. In 
recognition of his services in connection 
with charitable and loyal public move- 
ments, he was granted a certificate of 
Honour in 1903. In 1907, the title of 
Bao Sabeb was conferred on him as a 
mark of personal distinction and that 
of Bao Bahadur in 1911. 

Mr. Subba Bau is a man of genuine 
moral courage. A practical social 
reformer, he remarried his eldest 
•daughter by bis first wife, who is a 
matriculate and was a virgin widow. 
Though marriage before puberty was a 
rule in his community, he married his 
second daughter in her eighteenth year. 
He married his second wife, an F.A. 
of the Madras University, in her nine- 
teenth year. 

An ardent political worker and an 
•energetic sportsman, Mr. Subba Bau 
takes a lively interest in the public weal 
and spares neither pains nor money in 
the cause. 

Dfwan Bahadur A. Pinto,' retired 
Deputy Collector, Mangalore, was born 
on the 14th September 1840 and 
belongs to a community of Saraswat 
Brahmins, speaking the Eonkani lan- 
guage, who were converted to Boman 
■Catholicism in the I6th century. He 
finished bis education by bis eighteenth 
year. 

He commenced his official career in 
a ministerial capacity, and soon rose 
to the position of Head Clerk and 
Examiner in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. He was then translated as the 
Head Clerk of the Coimbatore Collecto- 
rate, in which he continued till 1878, 
when he was posted as the Treasury 
Deputy Collector of Chingleput. He 
was subsequently a Deputy Collector 
on special duty in connection with 
land acquisition for the extension of 
the Buckingham canal and the relief 
operations consequent on the damage 
oaused by the bursting of the Bed 
Hills Tank. His arduous work in 
the direction was testified to by the 
Government in a felicitous manner. 

He was a Special Forest Settlement 
Officer from 1836, when he showed his 
administrative tact and ability in this 
branch of work. In 1892 the Govern- 


ment conferred on him the title of 
Dewan Bahadur in recognition of his 
valuable services. He retired from 
service in 1893, after a meritorious 
official career of 38 yearv. 



Dewan Bahadur A. Pinto. 

Mr. Pinto’s five sons are men of 
high educational attainments and bold 
very respectable positions in life. The 
old gentleman now aged 80 and living 
amongst his kith and kin is 
spending his ’time in religious 
and literary studies. 

His five sons are Mr. J. M. 

Pinto, B.A., (Secretariat, Mad- 
ras) : Mr. C. D. T. Pinto, B.A., 

B.L., (Sub-Judge, Kumba- 
konam), Mr. M. S. Pinto 
(Sresta), B.A., Bar-at-Law, 

Ceylon Civil Service, (District 
Judge, Negombo, Ceylon) ; 

Mr. A. L. Pinto, B.A., (Deputy 
Collector, Tanjore) and Mr. G. 

W. A. Pinto, (Secretariat Press , 

Banchi, Chota-Nagpur). His 
sons-in-law are Mr. A. F. 

Corlho, (Landed proprietor, Mangalore) 
and Mr. M. S. Mascarenhas, (Deputy 
Collector, Coimbatore). 

Rai Sa|t M^::&£ ;;-^nga Rao of 
MangMia^^^ vprj^^J^hlt^own as the 
found^ gf-fuf (leical' I^p^^ed Classes 


Mission. It was started by him at 
first as a humble school in the Boloor 
village, a suburb of the place. Mr. 
D. D. Murdoch, the then Collector of 
the District and Mr. Justin W. Boys, 
of the Mangalore Branch of 
the Madras Bank, extended 
their help to the cause for a 
period of four years. 

The Mission was formally 
organised at a public meeting 
held in 1907. In 1908 Mrs. 
Annie Besant delivered an 
excellent speech at Manga- 
lore, in which she exhorted 
the public to elevate the 
Panchama population from 
their low position in society. 
The public of Mangalore as 
well have been actively co- 
operating with Mr. Banga 
Bao in the cause of the 
Mission. 

Mr. Banga Bao gave away 
to the Mission a site of land 
in the heart of the city with 
a building constructed on it 
at a cost of Es. 1,500/-. The 
Mission has been turning 
out good work and it has 
now four day schools, four 
night schools and one in- 
dustrial institute, where car- 
pentry, weaving and sericul- 
ture are taught to the pupils. 
The Mission owns a colony of fifty- 
one Panchama families living in the 
two villages of Bijjai and Derabail. 
The Government have granted to the 



Residence of Rai Saheb K. Ranga Rao. 

Mission 17f acres of land (at a 
small assessment) and the Mission has 
purchased another 9 acres. Dr. K. 
Baghavendra Rao, the Health Officer 
of Madras, has awarded the Mission 
91 acres of land, which is valued at 
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Ks. 3,500/i and the late Dr. K. 8. 
Earnad of Baroda has left a legacy of 
Ks. 6,000/- •with the stipulation that 
the interest accruing on the amount 
should be spent for the Mission. 

Mr. E. Banga Bao retired from his 
lucrative legal practice in 1!)10 at the 
age of 6fty-one and has been since 
devoting bis whole time for the noble 
mission. His eldest daughter, Mrs. 
Lalitabai has passed the F.A. examina- 
tion of the Madras University and she 
was married in her nineteenth year to 
Mr. M. Subba Kao, a leading High 
Court Vakil of Mangalore. Mr. Banga 
Kao, though born of orthodox Brahmin 
parents, gave his second daughter. Miss 
Kadhabai, now a graduate in Arts, in 
marriage to Mr. Faramasiva Subbara- 
yan, the Kajah of Eumaramangalam, 
and a gentleman of the Yellala caste. 
This is proof positive, that Mr. Banga 
Kao is a practical social reformer. 

Mr. KangaKao was appointed in 1903 
as a Kegistrar of Marriages under the 
Civil Marriage Act and he has up till 
now registered 57 marriages. In re- 
cognition of his good social work, the 
Government conferred on him the title 
of Eai Saheb in the New Year Honours 
of 1918. 

Mr. W. Sivaramiah, B.A«, B.L., 

First Grade Pleader, Knrnool. was born 
in 1885, of wealthy parents. He matri- 
culated from the C.M.S. College, Madras 
and graduated in 1906 from the 
Pachaiyappa’s College. He took his 
B.L. degree in 1907. He had a 
brilliant educational career and was 
holding the Government scholarship 
from the time he pa.ssed the Lower 
Secondary examination, for a number 
of years, carrying off in the mean- 
while all the prizes in the languages. 

In July, 1907, he set up practice as a 
Pleader at Kurnool where he has since 
made a name, as an able advocate and 
an ardant publicist. He is one of the 
active leaders of the district ; and his 
close association with the United Club, 
the District Congress Committee and 
the Co-operative institutions of the 
place shows his earnestness and 
sincerity in all things concerning public 
weal. Ho is very highly connected, 
intiuential in the locality and a 
gentlemen of orthodox and religious 
principles. 

Mr. Deshpandi Subba Rao, B.A., 

of Nandyal is the son of Mr. D. Hann- 
mantha Kao of the same place. He 


was born in 1883 and educated in the 
local S. P. 6. High School. He 
matriculated in 1898 from the above 
school, and graduated from the Madras 



Deshpandi Subba Rao, B.A. 


Christian College, Later he qualified 
himself as a Pleader and joined the 
Bar in 1909 and has been practising as 
a Vakil ever since. 

Mr. Subba Rao has been 
closely associated with the 
public life of Nandyal for 
the last few years. As a 
member of the Taluq 
Board, and the Secretary 
of the People’s Association 
started by him in 1911, 
his active work deserves 
special mention. He is 
the Chairman of the Muni- 
cipal Council, and is res- 
ponsible for the improve- 
ment of the town in various 
directions. The Andhra 
movement is of special in- 
terest to him. Mr. Subba 
Kao is an active and intel- 
ligent patriot trying his 
level best to educate the 
people in political and 
social matters. 

The name ‘ Deshpandi ” 
represents the status of the 
family as influential Inam- 
dars under the Maharatta 
and Muhammadan rulers. 

His uncle, Kagbunatba 
Kao, held the post of “ Deshpandi ” 
(now meaning the Revenue Head 
Clerk.) 

Mr. Subba Kao contributed much 
to the success of the Andhra Confer- 
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ences held at Mahanandi in 1920, by- 
his active organisation on behalf o£ 
the Reception Committee. 

Rao Saheb Dr. V. Yergheae* 

L.M & S., District Medical and Sanitary- 
Officer, Mangalore, was born in 1865 
of a Syrian Christian family of Malabar.. 
His father, the late George Verghese, 
was a schoolmaster in his native- 
district. Having matriculated from, 
the Government Provincial College,. 
Calicut, in 1879, he underwent his 
medical course of studies in the Madraa 
Medical College from 1881 to 1884. 
He passed out as an Apothecary 
and joined Government service in 
1884. 

He studied privately fort he L.M. & S. 
degree, to which he was admitted two- 
years later. He served in all the Ceded 
Districts and in the districts of North 
Arcot, Malabar and South Canara. 
Dr. Verghese has specialised in general 
and ophthalmic surgery and he has 
contributed much lothepopularizatioiv 
of the Allopathic system of medicine 
and surgery on the West Coast. The 


title of Bao Saheb was conferred oi> 
him as a personal distinction in 1914. 

Mr. U. C. Krishna Bhatta, B.A.* 
B.L., High Court Vakil, Mangalore 
is a son of the late Mr. Bharasina 



Rao Saheb Dr. V. Verghese, L.M. & S. 



Sabraya Shastriar and the adopted 
son of the late Mr. Kama Bhatta, a 
landlord of Ullal in South Canara 
District, He was born in 185G. He 
bad his early education in the Govern- 
ment College, Mangalore and he took 
his B.A. degree from the Presidency 
College in 1880 and his B L. degree 
in 1834. Being apprenticed under Mr. 
N. Subrahmanyara and Dr. Kama- 
Chandra Kao Saheb he was enrolled as 
a High Court Vakil in 1885. 


He has since been practising at 
Mangalore, his practice being mostly 
civil and his motto being always to try 
to amicably settle the disputes among 
the litigant public. He is the first 
graduate in his community, known as 
Shivali Brahmin community to which 
Sriman Madhvacharya belongs. He 
served as an elected Councillor of the 
Mangalore Municipality for one term 
from 1890, and even then he displayed 
his championship of the people’s cause, 
which has althrough been his charac- 
teristic feature. He was a member of 
the Mangalore Taluq Board also for 
half a dozen years. He has been a 
member of the Madras Provincial 
Dongress Committee for the last ton 
years. 


IxMPOKTANT PEESONAGES 

The Government College of Manga- 
lore was originally subscribed for by 
the people ; and the subscription was 
entrusted to the Government which 
was managing it. In 1895, Dr. Duncan, 
the then Director of Public Instruction, 
was making proposals to hand over 
the institution to a Local Committee. 
But Mr. Krishna Bhatta staunchly 
opposed the step, fought out the 
question with the Director and con- 
vinced him that the College should 
remain Government, as it does 
to-day. He also successfully 
supported the recognition of 
the local Canara High school, 
in the local Municipal Coun- 
cil, when it opposed the recog- 
nition. His love of religion 
and his work for the spread of 
Sanskrit learning are the two 
things that appear prominent 
in the life of this gentleman. 
Shriman Madhva Siddhania 
I*rabodhini Sabha, Udipi, was 
founded in 1915 with Mr. 
Krishna Bhatta as its Presi- 
dent; and in the same year it 
was incorporated as a Society 
under the Act for the regis- 
tration of Literary, Scientific 
and (Charitable Societies, 
IBGO.” The object of the 
society is to promote the study 
of Sanskrit literature and 
philosophy. 

A Sanskrit School was 
started at Udipi in 1901 ; and 
the institution was developed 
into the present Dwaita Siro- 
mani College owning a good 
Sanskrit Library, by tbe 
M adhava Siddhanta Prabodhini Sabha. 
The College trains, students for the 
Siromani Dwaita examination and 
other Oriental Titles examinations. 
Mr. Krishna Bhatta is the life and soul 
of the Sabha and the College. lie is 
also the President of the CoJnmittec 
managing the Sharada Vilas Sanskrit 
Balika Pathashala, Udipi, as also of the 
Village Government Forest Committee 
of Ullal. 

He succeeded in getting a free foot- 
path on the Railway bridge on the 
Netravati river, between Mangalore and 
Ullal, for the use of which the Railway 
authorities had formerly been collecting 
a small fee from pedestrians. 

He published two popular Canarese 
treatises, Eslia Vasya and Kena^ 
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bearing on the Upanishads. He was 
the Secretary of the Mangalore Taluq 
Agricultural Association for about five 
years, during which period he wrote and 
broadly circulated his agricultural 
treatise in Canarese, specially intended 
for the people of the South Canara 
District. 

Mr. Krishna Bhatta's work in the 
religious field may be followed with 
advantage in the other parts of the 
country. 

Mr. V. Raman Menon, District 
Forest Ollicer, South Canara, Manga- 
lore, was born in 1873 at Tellicherry. 
He had his early education in the High 
Schools there and was matriculated in 
188G. 



V. Raman Mcnon 


He joined the Madras Forest Depart- 
ment in a Ministerial capacity. Having 
undergone training in the Imperial 
Forest (Jollcge at Dehra-Dun in 18S5 
he served as a Ranger in many of the 
Southern Districts of the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

In 1909 he was promoted to the Extra 
Assistant’s Grade and posted to the 
Nilgiri District. In 1910, Mr. Menon 
was taken as an assistant in the oftice 
of the Board of Revenue. Three years 
later, he was appointed as Permanent 
District Forest Officer of Mangalore. 
In 1915, he was promoted to the Extra 
Deputy Commissioner’s grade. 

Mr Menon is a self-made man. and 
an honest officer and is one of many 
officials who showed an administrative 
capacity of a high order. 

Mr. C. Sankara Menon; B. A., B.L., 
High Court Vakil, Quilon, Travancore, 
was born at a village near Trichur, in 
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1877. He passed the Matriculation 
examination from the Ttichur High 
School and F.A. from the Ernakulam 
College. He took his B.A. degree in 
January 1892, from the Madras 
Presidency College* After passing the 
B.L. Examination he joined the Quilon 
Bar, in 1902 and has ever since been 
practising there and at Trivandium. 


degree in 1897 from the Madras Christ- 
ian College, he completed his course of 
studies in Engineering in the Civil 
Engineering College, Madras. He 
worked under Mr. A. Chatterton, then 
the Director of Industries to the 
GTovernment, in the now defunct Indus- 
trial Institute at Bezwada when he 
opened an agricultural farm there, and 


In 1892 his services were transferred 
to the Commissariat Department. 
After a service of four years in Burmah 
. he was made a Hospital store-keeper, in 
which capacity he served throughout 
the Sooth African campaigns and won 
two silver medals and seven clasps. 
In 1910 he was posted to Port Blair. 

In recognition of his meritorious 


C. Sankara Menon, O.A., B.L, 


T, K. T. Vlraraghava Achari, B.A,, A.C.E, 




lie is one of the leading members of 
the Bar in Quilon- He has been a 
imember of the Travancore Sree Mulam 
Popular Assembly ; a member of the 
Town Improvement Committee and 
also the President of the Panebayat 
•Court of Qnilon. 

Mr. T. K. T. V iraraghava Achari, 
B.A., A.C.E., District Board Engineer, 
Euriiuol, belongs to a family, whose 
members claim llieir descent from 
Nadamuni, the reputed exponent of 
Visishtadvaita philosophy. A direct 
lineal descendant of this family was the 
maternal uncle of Sri Kamanuja, the 
great Vaishnava Reformer. By virtue 
of bis high religious connections, Mr. 
Viraroghava Achari receives some uni- 
que and exclusive lionours as the “ first 
priest ” in the Tirupati temple. 

Mr. Viraraghava Achari was born in 
1877, at Tirupati. Taking his B.A. 


a Weaving School at Mettapalam. The 
.Kistna District showed the largest 
number of fly-shuttle looms according 
to the last Census report as a result of 
his strong advocacy. of the same. 

In the latter part of 190G he became 
an Assistant Engineer to the Kistna 
District Board, whence ho was taken 
as the Local Fund Engineer, Kurnool 
in 1913. He is a very capable oflicer, 
and has been earning the good will of 
his superiors, who have been thoroughly 
satisfied with his work. 

Bai Bahadur Vellore Murugesa 
Mudaliar of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment, Port Blair, the Andaman Islands, 
son of Mr. Cbokalinga Mudaliar, an 
Ayurvedic Doctor of Vellore, after 
being educated in his native place, 
joined the Government service as a 
clerk in the Medical department in 
1887. 


services, the title of Ilai Sahib was 
conferred on him in 1910 and that of 
Rai Bahadur in 191.5. 

Mr. L. A. Subramania Iyer, B.A., 
B. L., Vakil of the Travancore High 
Court, Aleppey, son of Mr. Ayyathur 
Pattar of the Palghat Bar, graduated 
in Arts from the Madras Christian 
College in 1891. Admitted to the B.L. 
degree in 1893, he practised as a lawyer 
at Palghat for a year and then estab* 
lisbed himself permanently at Aleppey 
as a Vakil of the Travancore High 
Court. 

He has been a leading Vakil of the 
district, commanding a lucrative prac- 
tice for the last fifteen years. He has 
been nominated by the State as the 
Vice-President of the Town Improve- 
ment Committee. He is one of the 
Trustees and a member of the Managing- 
Committee of the Sanatana Dharma 
Vidya Sala of Aleppey. He was for 
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«ain6 time an examiner for the Travan- 
<5ore Pleadersbip examination. Mr. 
Subramania Iyer is still bale and strong 
tboagh be is fifty-two years of age and 
he takes an active interest in the 
public life of the district. 

Rai Bahadur Penukonda Rama 
RaOf B.A.f First Grade Pleader and 
Public Prosecutor, Bellary, comes of a 
respectable family whose members 
occupied important posts in the state 
eervice for generations. His father, 
Mr. Sbama Rao , was a Tahsildar in 
the Bellary District and his grand- 
father was a Peshkar or Amin, corres- 
ponding to the modern Deputy Tahsil- 
dar^ His great-grandfather is said to 
have been in the service of the famous 
Tippu Sultan of Mysore. He left two 
valuable relics with his son, the 
grandfather of Mr. Rama Kao, one 
conch and one Bhavani Tonk, which is 
an embossed plate of silver. 

Born in the year 1851, Mr. Rama 
Rao had his early education in Bellary. 
He passed the Matriculation examin- 


he passed the First Grade Pleadersbip 
examination and set up practice in 
Bellary 1878. He was a very bright 
student. Mathematics was his forte, 
so much so that an Inspector of Schools 
once remarked that Mr. Rama Rao 
would be the future Mathematician of 
India. Many were the prizes won by 
him. The habits of thrift and industry, 
which he cultivated as a student stood 
him in good stead, and made him the 
good exponent of the intricate science 
of law which he now is. It is need- 
less to say that he could make his 
mark as a successful pleader ere long, 
and is now the leading lawyer in his 
district. He has been working as the 
Public Prosecutor to the Government 
for the last twelve years. 

He takes a prominent part in a 
variety of healthy public activities. 
The Cosmopolitan Club, the District 
Board, and the Municipal Council are 
the institutions which receive his pro- 
minent attention as their member— the 
last of them having been presided over 


from the Government, which finally 
conferred on him the title of Bai 
Bahadur in 1010. He is a gentleman 
of amiable temperament and courteous 
manners. 

Mr. HarpanahalU Lakshmana 
Ran, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, 
Bellary, is the son of Mr. H. Uaghaven- 
dra Ran of Hadagali. He was born at 
Hadagali in 1870. He began his edu- 
cation in the Municipal High School, 
Triplicane, and was the recipient of 
many prizes in the lower classes. He 
passed the B.A. degree examination 
from the Madias Christian College in 
1808 and took his I'/.L. degree in 1002. 

Mr. Lakshmana Uaii set up his legal 
practice in Bellary in 100’2 and soon 
came up to the front ranks by dint of 
his intelligence and patient application 
to his work. His early association 
w’ith the Municipal Council, as a Coun- 
cillor, brought him into close touch 
with public work, and the earnestness 
and zeal he showed therein was much 
appreciated. He was elected as a 



Rai Bahadur Penukonda Rama Rao, B.A. 


tlarpanahalli Lakshmana Rau, B.A, B.L. 



ation in 1866 from the Provincial 
College at Bellary, and graduated from 
the Presidency College, Madras in 
1870* After serving the same Provin- 
cial College for six years as a teacher. 


by him from 1896 to 1901. He v/as on 
the Executive Committee on both the 
occasions, of Queen Victoria’s Golden 
and Diamond Jubilees. He Imd two 
certificates of honour in 1897 and 1903 
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member of the Taluq and District 
Boards in J912. He was the Vice- 
President of the Taluq Board in 1918 
and became its President in April 1916. 
As the President of the People's 
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Association since 1914, and the spokes- 
man of the people in the deputation 
to His Excellency the Governor, he rose 
in the estimation of the public by his 
steady and unselfish work. During his 
interview with the Governor, he urged 
for a substantial share in the local Self- 
Government. 

The father and grandfather of Mr. 
Lakshmana Kau were very religious 
and charitable. The former built 
many choultries and otlier buildings in 
Hindu ^JVunples at a cost of several 
thousands of rupees ; and during the 
great laiuine of 187(), ho rendered to 
the poor very useful services, which 
the Government noted in a cc^rtificato 
granted to liim. Mr* .Ijaksluuaria l\jau 
is a person of high religions tempera- 
ment, a sound Sanskrit scholar and a 
thoughtful politician of advanced views. 
He is a moving spirit in the public 
life of Bellary, ever ready to sacrifice 
his Lime and energy for the country's 
cause. 

Dr. S. Venkataram Naidu, 
L.M. S., District Surgeon, Allcppey, 
son of the late Subbiali Naidu, Nazir 
of the District Court of Alleppey, was 
born at Aloppey in iHtVi and educated 
in the Madras Christian College, from 
which he matriculated, • 



Dr. S. Veokatarania Naidu, L.M. & S. 


Having taken the L.M. iV S. degree 
of the Madras University in 1887 he 
joined the Travancore State service as 
an Apothecary. He gradually rose to 
the rank of Assistant Surgeon and 
Deputy Surgeon, in which capacities 
he served with credit till 1915, when 
he was given his present oflice of the 
District Surgeon of Alcppey. 


Dr. Venkataram Naidu is the Presi- 
dent and founder of the Sanatana 
Dharina Vidya Sala, which was esta- 
blished over ten years back. The 
noteworthy feature of this institution 
is that instruction in the Hindu reli- 
gion is made compulsory for its boys, 
Ho was for some time also the Presi- 
dent of the Town Improvement Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. S. Ramaswanoii Sastri, B.A., 
B.L., District Judge, Alleppey, was 
born at Taruvai, a village in the Tinne- 
velly District. He was educated in 
the Maharajah’s College, Trivandrum, 
where he took his B.A. degree. He 
joined service in the State as a clerk in 
the High Court ; and while there, he 
studied for law and passed the B.L. 
examination. Ho soon afterwards 
joined the Trivandrum High Court Bar 
and practised there for nearly seven 
years. Having been appointed as E^ublic 
Prosecutor of Quilon he remained there 
for three years. Thereafter he took to 
service again, and joined as MunsilT in 


Alleppey, where he has been continuing 
as such for over four years. 

Mr. K. G. Parameswara Menom 
B.A.« B.L.y Additional Sessions Judge,. 




S. Katuasami Sastri, B.L, 

which capacity he worked for eight 
years. He was subsequently promoted 
as an Additional Judge and latterly as 
District Judge, Trivandrum. After a 
stay of a year there he was transferred to 
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K. G. Parameswara Mcnon, B.A., B.L, 

Alleppey, was born at Changanacherry, 
ten miles east of Alleppey, in the 
year 1877. He is the son of the late 
Kochaniyan Rajah of Enna- 
kad Kottariiin, whose house 
is very closely related to the 
reigning family of Travan- 
core. On his mother's side, 
Mr. Menon is descended of 
an ancient Tarwad or family 
in Central Travancore. His 
maternal relatives had been 
hereditary financial advisers 
of the Thekkunkoor Rajahs, 
before the latter were sub- 
jugated by the Maharajahs 
of Travancore. 

He received his early edu- 
cation in different Schools in 
the State, and joined His 
Highness the Maharajah’s 
College at Trivandrum in 
1893, From the Senior P-A. 
onwards he was a student of 
the Madras Christian College. 
He passed the F.A. examina- 
tion in the first class in 1896. 
He graduated from the same 
College in 1898. Soon after 
this he passed the .B. L; 
degree examination. 

In the year 1903 he set up 
practice at Alleppey, and in 
about two years shifted himself to 
Trivandrum and began practice as a 
Vakil of the Trivandrum High Court. 
In 1910 be was appointed a Lecturer 
in the Trivandrum Law College and 


IMPORTANT PERSONAGES 


he contioaed as such, except fur a 
short break) till he was appointed a 
Judge. In 1910 in conjunction with 
some of bis colleagues at the Bar, 
he started the Travancore Law Jour* 
nal) the only legal periodical in English 
in Travancore, Cochin and Malabar. 
He contributed chiefly to the success 
of the Journal, and remained, till 
the date of his appointment as Judge, 
its Managing Editor. In 1913 be was 
elected a member of the Travancore 
Legislative Council and be held his 
membership till the date of bis entry 
into the Judicial service of the State 
as Additional Sessions J udge of Allep* 
pey in December 1916. 

He always takes a keen interest and 
an active part in all public movements. 

Mr. N. Ramachandra Aiirar, B.A., 

B.L., District Judge, Kottayam, son 
of Mr. Narayana Aiyar, a landlord of 
Krishnapurain in the Tinnevelly Dis- 
trict, was born at his native place in 1 Bti8. 
Educated throughout in the Maha- 
rajah’s College, Trivandrum, he gradu- 
ated in Arcs in 1889 with advanced 
Chemistry as his special subject. 



N. Racaaebandra Aiyar, B.A., B.L. 


Having served as a schoolmaster for 
two years he joined the office of the 
Board of Revenue, Madras; but, a year 
later, he resigned his appointment to 
join the B.L. class at Trivandrum. 
He was admitted to the B.L. degree 
in 1894 and joined the Travancore 
State service as the Bench Clerk and 
Interpreter of the Travancore High 
Court. He became a District Munsiff 
in 1897, having been previously enrol- 
led as a High Court Vakil. He rose' 


to the rank of a Subordinate Judge in 
1908 and to that of a permanent 
District and Sessions Judge in 1915; 
and he has since been the able District 
Judge of Kottayam. 

From a comparatively humble start 
in life he has risen to bis present high 
position in the official ladder; and his 
high sense of duty has been his chief 
friend and benefactor. 

Mr. S. Aiyadurai Aiyar, B.A., 
B.L., Additional District Judge, Nager- 
coil, son of the late Suryanarayana 
Aiyar, was born in 1866 at Trivandrum, 
where his father was a practising 
Vakil. Having studied at Trivandrum 
till he passed his First examination 
in Arts in 1883, he prosecuted his 
B.A. course in the Madras Christian 
College, from which he took his B.A. 
degree in 1885. He studied for the B.L, 
examination in the Law 
College, Madras and the 
Trivandrum Law Col- 
lege : and from the latter 
institution he took his 
B.L. degree and won the 
Sadasiva Pillai Law prize 
for having stood second 
among the successful 
candidates cf Trivan- 
drum. 

After graduating in 
arts be worked in the 
Convent School, Trivan- 
drum, as a teacher for 
two years and on passing 
his B. L. examination 
he set up his practice as 
a lawyer at Trivandrum. 

Two years later be w^as 
offered the place of an 
Acting District Munsiff 
and after the lapse of the 
acting period he again 
reverted to the legal pro- 
fession and joined the 
Alleppey Bar. In 1918 
he was taken into the Travancore 
State service as a permanent District 
Munsiff at Vaikum ; and he later on 
served the Government as Assistant 
Peishkarin the Settlement Department 
and as Registrar of the High Court. 
His services were well appreciated in 
the several departments. 

He has rendered an excellent service 
to the legal profession of the State, by 
bringing out a Digest of the Travancore 
a w cases up to date. The Digest is 
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the first of its kind and has already 
undergone three editions. 

Mr. S. Raghunathaiah, B. A., B.L.^ 

retired Sub-judge and President, Taluq 
Board, Mangalore, is the eldest son of 
Mr. Sujir Mangeshayya whose services 
as a Municipal Commissioner and Local 
Board member were favourably record- 
ed by the Government in a Certificate 
of honour granted to him in the name 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria in 1877. 

Mr. Ragunathaiah was born in 1850 
and educated in the German Mission 
School and in the Government Provin- 
cial School at Mangalore. After passing 
the Matriculation examination in 1867^ 
he joined the latter school as a teacher 
and privately studied for the F. A. and 
B.A. examinations. lie graduated in 
Arts in 1874 and resigned his post as a 
teacher and studied for law. He wa.s 


admitted to the B.L. degree in 1877 
and apprenticed himself to Mr. H. H. 
Tarrant, Bar-at-Law and Crown Prose- 
cutor, (latterly a Judge of the High 
Court) Madras, lie joined the High 
Court Bar and practiced till 1882, when 
he ^vas appointed a District Munsiff. 

Mr. Raghunathaiah's elevation to the 
Bench is a landmark in his career. As 
he distinguished himself before long nn. 
a Judge, steadily rising to the higher 
grades of judicial service, his merit as 
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a patient and hardworking judge 
fsecured him a Subordinate Judgsbip. 
In this capacity he worked at Nega- 
patam» Tinnevelly, Mangalore and Pal- 
ghat ; and he retired in 1908. His 
career as a judge was characterised by 
his high sense of duty and honesty which 
were keenly appreciated by his superiors. 
After retirement from active service 
ho worked first as a member and then 
as Secretary and Vice-President of the 
District Agricultural Association of 
South Cauara and took a leading part 
in popularising improved methods of 
agriculture. The Association was pub- 
lishing agricultural calenders in Cana- 
I’G&e. lie also served as a member of the 
District Board. In recognition of these 
fiervices ho was granted a certificate of 
honor ai the Coronation Durbar cele- 
bration on 12th December 1911. His 
ficrvice as a member of the District 
Hoard are being availed of and he has 
tiince been honoured by his nomination 
as President of the Mangalore Taluq 
Hoard. Ho is still evincing a good 
deal of genuine interest in public affairs 
as the President of the Taluq Board 
and as the President of the First Class 
Bench of Magistrates at Mangalore, 

Mr. K. Parameswaram Pillai, 
B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Quilon, 
was born at .Chenganachorry in 1877. 
He is the son of Mr. Narayana Pillai, 
who was for some time Marahinat 
t>ainprathy in the Huzur office at Tri- 
vandrum. His studies were prosecuted 
throughout in the Maharajah’s College 
at Trivandrum. He appeared for B.A, 
with Chemistry as bis optional and he 
^took his degree in 1899 with distinction, 
having stood first in the Presidency, 
la the B.A. class he won the Harvey 
Memorial prize for his proficiency in 
English. 

Soon afterwards, he joined the Law 
College at Trivandrum and completed 
bis course in 1902. He set up practice 
at Quilon after passing his B.L. and has 
fiince been practising there and also in 
the High Court at Trivandrum. He 
IS one of the leading Vakils of the 
Bar. 

He was many times a member of the 
Sreemulam Popular Assembly, and 
since 1913 has been an elected member 
of the Legislative Council for the Qiiil- 
on District. lie is the President of the 
Nair Service Society, which has been 
instituted for the uplift of the Nair 
community. He is the Chairman 


of the Thomas Stephen Company’s 
Tile Works, Ltd., of Quilon. He is the 
President of the Hamavarma Club, and 
the Treasurer of the Malayali Sabba 


at Quilon. He is also the Becrelary of 
the All Kerala Nair Social Confei- 
ence, an institution founded and 
maintained for the social uplift of the 
Nair community. 

Mr. K. A. Krishna Aiyangar, B, A., 
B.L., Vakil of the Travaricore High 
Court, Alleppey, has been practising 
there since 1894. He earned a name as 
a sound lawyer a few years after he set 
up his practice and won the confidence 
of large numbers of litigants. After a 
brilliant career at school and college (at 
Trivandrum), he was admitted to the 
B.A. degree in 1887. 

He was a clerk in the Huzur Secre- 
tariat, Trivandrum, for two years and 
the headmaster of the Town High 
School there for six years. He took his 
B.L. degree in 1894 and was enrolled 
as a Vakil of the Travancore High 
Court the next year. 

He has been for a longtime a member 
of the Town Improvement Committee, 
Alleppey, of which he has been the Pre- 
sident for the last three years. He is 
the Honorary Secretary of the Board of 
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Trustees and a member of the Managing 
Committee of the Sanatana Dbarma 
Vidya Sala. Though he is over fifty 
years of age, he is still of a strong phy- 
sique, which enables him to 
regularly attend to his pro- 
fessional and public duties* 

Mr. K. Parameswara 
Iyer, B.A., B.L., High 
Court Vakil and Public 
Prosecutor, Nagercoil, is 
the son of the late E. 
Krishna Iyer, the leader of 
the Alleppey Bar. He was 
born at Alleppey in 1094, 
M.E. 

He matriculated at Tri- 
vandrum in the year 1890 
and passed his F.A. and 
B.A. from the Christian 
College, where he was a 
scholarship-holder in the 
B.A. classes. He also ob- 
tained the Buckil prize. 
His optional subject for the 
B,A. degree was Zoology. 
After taking the B.A. 
degree he joined the law 
College and passed his B.L. 
in 1900. 

He set up practice at 
Alleppey, where he was ap- 
pointed as the Government 
Pleader and Public Prosecutor. Five 
years later he went over to Trivandrum 
as a Government Vakil. He stayed at 



K. Parameswara Iyer, B.A., B.L. 


Trivandrum hardly for a 3 ’ear when he 
shifted to Nagercoil, in 3083 M.E* 
He is one of the leading Vakils of 
Nagercoil. 



K. Parameswaram Pillai, B.A., B.L. 
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Mr. Parameswara Iyer is not one of 
those fat lawyers who devote tbemsel< 
yes entirely to money-making and feel 
a natural aversion for everything else. 
While at Alleppey he was the Secretary 
of the Sanatana Vidyasala. This in- 
etitution owes mnch of its present 
utility and importance to the services of 
its energetic Secretary during its early 
stages. Mr. Parameswara Iyer is 
still a life member of the Board of 
Trustees and spends the spare hours of 
his busy calling as a Government Vakil 
in religious study. 

Mr. G. S. Swaminatba Sastri, B. A., 
B.L., High Court Vakil, Government 
Pleader and Public Prosecutor, Quilon, 



C. S. Swatninatha Sastri, B.A., B.L. 


the Government Pleader at Parur* He 
rendered valuable service to the Gov- 
ernment in some important Civil suits 
and Criminal cases, in which he was 
specially engaged, as also in the Settle- 
ment work of the State. He was for 
some time a District Superintendent of 
Police of the Senior grade but reverted 
to his Government pleadorship finding 
it more in harmony with his tempera- 
ment and taste. 

Mr. Sastri has been enjoying a lucra- 
tive private practice also and he is one 
of the leading men in his profession. 

Mr. V. Sankaranarayana Aiyer, 
B.Am B.L., High Court Vakil, Nagor- 
coil, was born there in the year 1870. 

Educated at Nagercoil. he 
was matriculated in 1887. 
He underwent his Univer- 
sity career in tlie Maha- 
rajah’s College, Trivandrum, 
passing E. A. thr(‘e years 
later and B.A. with .Philo- 
sophy as his optional subject 
in two more years. Im- 
mediately he joined the 
Trivandrum Law College. 
Ilo set up his practice as a 
13..L. in 1000, at the place 
in which he was born and 
has since been practising 
there only. 

His career is bright. He 
is one of the leading Vakils 
of tile liar. He had been 
for six years a member of 
the Town Improvement 
Committee. He is one of 
the Trustees of the Vadi- 
viseearum village, which is 
a part of Nagercoil. This 
ancient village is the biggest 
Brahman .centre in :tlie 
whole of Travancore. He 
was also, for three iyears, 
a memberiof thcSreemulam 


son of the late Brahmasri Suryamalai 
Sivarama Ganapati, was born at Kum- 
bakonam in 1874, He matriculated 
from the Kumbakonam Town High 
School in 1887 and graduated from the 
Presidency College, Madras, in 1892. 
Having taken his B.L. degree and 
served as an apprentice to the eminent 
lawyers, Mr* Eardley Norton and Mr. 
K, Sadagopachari of the Madras High 
Court, he was enrolled as a High 
Court Vakil in 189G and practised at 
Salem for five years. In 1901 he was 
employed by the Travancore State as 


Popular Assembly on three several oc- 
casions. 

Mr. K. Sankara Pillai, District and 
Sessions Judge, Nagercoil was born at 
Trivandrum in 1038 M. K. (1803), his 
uncle being the late S. Krishna Pillai, 
a first Grade Tahsildar there, 

Mr. Sankaran was educated at the 
Maharajah’s College, Trivandrum, from 
which he matriculated in 1877. He 
started life as a teacher in the village 
of Neduvangod in Travancore State 
and during his tenure as such he passed 
the Judicial tests and First Grade Plea- 
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dership examination in 1885. He set 
up practice immediately thereafter in 
the Trivandrum High Court and was 
there for three years, when he was 
appointed a Munsifi. 

He was subsequently made acting 
Second Judge at Quilon in 1905 and 
was made permanent the next year. 
He became District Judge at Alleppey 
in 1908 when he was transferred to 
Kottayam. After a short stay again at 
Alleppey, he was posted to Nagercoil, 
where he continues as District and Ses- 
sions J udge. 

Mr. A. M. Kumara Pillay, B.A., 
B.L., Nagercoil, was born at Nagercoil 
in the year 1051 M.1C. His education 
was begun in the Kottar High School 
from where he passed the Matriculation 
examination. lie took his B.A. degree 
in the year 1900. Immediately be 
joined the Trivandrum Law College 
and was made a B. L. in the year 1909. 



A. M. Kumara Pillay, B.A., B.L. 


He then began his practice at Nagor- 
coil and has since b(?(;n practising 
there. His practice is brilliant and he 
is one of the leading members of the 
Bar. He was a member of the Legis- 
lative Council for the Padmanahha- 
puram Division. He was a member 
of the Town Improvement Committee 
at Nagercoil for three years. 

Mr. P. Sivasankara Pillai, B.A., 
B.L., District Court Vakil, Nagercoil, 
Travancore State was horn at Trivan- 
drum in 1056, M.E. He is the nephew 
of Mr. Padmanabha Pillai who was the 
Assistant Accountant-General in the 
State service, 

Mr. Sankara Pillai had his education 
throughout in the Maharajah’s College, 
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Trivandrum, whence he took his B.A. 
degree, in the year 1081 M.E., win- 
ning the Robb gold medal* He took 
the B L, degree also with distinction, 
having won many prizes in his course 
at the Trivandrum Law College. 

Though he joined the State service 
as a clerk in the Secretariat after 
taking his B.A. degree, he resigned the 
place immediately after he took the 
B.L. degree and set up practice at 
Nagercoil. He is continuing there, 
commanding a successful practice as 
one of the leaders of the Bar. He is 
the President of the Village Panchayat 
Court, and is devoted in this wise to 
the public weal. 

Mr. V. Arunachela Aiyar, B.A., 
B.E., Executive Engineer, Nagercoil, 
is a son of Mr. Viswanatha Aiyar, a 
Vakil of Erode, He is a Telugu Brah- 
min of the Nindur Dravidi sect. 

Educated in the Town High School, 
and the Government Arts College, 
Kumbakonam, he was admitted to the 
B.A. degree of the Madras University 
in 189D. Ho studied in the Madras 
Engineering College, and passed the 
B.E. examination in 1902, standing 
first in the list of successful candidates 
in it. He started life as the Superin* 
tendent of the Nagercoil Technical 
Institute, when it was under private 
management. Having efliciently con- 
ducted the institution for three years 
he joined the Travaucore State service 
as an Assistant Engineer in 1906 ; and 
by his honest and perseverant work 
he rose to the rank of an Executive 
Engineer. He has been in charge of 
the ‘ Kodayar Irrigation Project.’ 

Mr. N. Ganapathy Iyer, District 
Court Vakil, Parur, was born in the 
Alangad Taluk of poor parents, and 
was educated in a small Malay alam 
village school. He worked for some 
time as a village accountant under bis 
uncle, and obtained that post. He was 
a Criminal Vakil at Alwaye. After- 
wards, he passed the Malayalam 
Pleadersbip examination and became 
a District Court Vakil. He practises 
even now, though not so actively as 
when he was young. 

He has four eons all of whom have 
passed B.L., one of them being a High 
Court Vakil. He is now in prosperous 
circumstances, owning considerable im- 
naoveable property and leading a pious 
and peaceful life. His eldest son is the 
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leading Vakil of the Perumpavoor 
Munsiff's Court, and his other sons also 
are getting on very well at Parur. 



N. Ganapathy Iyer. 


Simple in habits, he is very courteous 
and charitable. 

Mr. S. Dharmaraja Aiyar, District 
Court VaKil, Parur, has been a leading 
lawyer of the place for the last twenty- 
eight years* After matriculating from 
the Trivandrum High School in 1872, 
he joined the State service as a school- 
master at Cherayankil at the age of 
twenty. While a teacher he passed the 
Zillah Court Vakil’s examination and 
set up his practice at Parur in 187G. 
Two years later he was enrolled as a 
Vakil of the Travancore State. 



S. Oh.rmaraja Aiyar. 


He was an elected member of the 
Legislative Council of the State for 
three years. He was the elected repre- 
sentative of the Parnr Tiding on the Sri 
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Mulam Popular Assembly for two terms. 
Ho was for two years a member of the 
Talnq Board and for three years a mem- 
ber of the Town Improvement Com- 
mittee. He is now the President of the 
Village Panchayat Court. Thus he 
takes a keen interest in the several 
public movements of the State. 

Mr. Dharmaraja Aiyer is a good 
speaker and a poet in Malayalam, and a 
good student of Sanskrit literature, 
Astronomy and Astrology. He bat 
made a good study of the Occult science 
also. 

Mr. A. Krishna Aiyrar, District 
Court Vakil, Parur, was born in 1854 ; 
and having lost his father, Anantanara- 
yana Aiyar in :hi3 very first year, was 
brought up by bis mother and eldest 
brother. He was born of a poor family 
of the Cochin State and was educated 
in Malayalam and Tamil. He started 



A. Krishoa Aiyar, 


life in 1872 as the headmaster of a 
village school. 

He passed the Pleadersbip examina- 
tion of the State three years later ; and 
set up his practice at Parur in 1880 as 
a District Court Vakil. In the coarst 
of a few years his legal acumen and hit 
skilful handling of the cases attracted 
to him a large number of clients. He 
is a self-made man, who has earned 
properties worth a lakh of rnpees in the 
Travancore and Cochin States. He has 
five sons and two daughters ; and his 
eldest son, Mr. Anantanarayaua Aiyar, 
is a Vakil of the District Cenrt of Parur- 
Mr. K. Raman Menon, B.A., 
B.L., B.G.L.. Bar-at-Law, Chief 
J udge, Trivandrum, was born in 1044 
M.E. (August 1869) at Triebur. He 
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is the son of Mr. Kavalapari Elaya 
Nair, a landlord. 

He was educated in the Zamorin’s 
College, Calicut* vrhence he passed the 
Matriculation and F.A. examinations. 
Be joined the Presidency College, 
Madras, for the B.A. course and took 
his degree in 1892, with a first class in 
Philosophy. After taking his law 
degree in 1895, he served his appren* 
ticeship under Sir C. Bankatau Kair. 
He was thereafter appointed as a 
MunsifE in the Cochin State. Resign- 
ing the appointment after a service of 
over four years, he joined the Bar and 
began his practice in the Chief Court 
at Ernakulam. He continued in the 
profession for about seven years, till 
1908, when he went to England and 
joined the Inner Temple and the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. He took the B.C.L. 
degree in 1911 and was called to the 
Bar in the same year. On his return 
to India he was enrolled as an Ad- 
vocate. 

He stayed at Madras for about a 
year. In 1912, he was appointed Chief 
Judge of Cochin ; but he returned to the 
Bar in 1913. In January 1915, he was 
appointed Chief Justice of the Travan- 
core High Court ; and he has since 
been holding the office with credit. 

Pandit Alladi Mahadeva Sastri, 
B.A., M.R.A.S., Director, Adyau 
Library, Tbeosophical Society, Madras, 
comes of an orthodox Pudur Dravida 
family. This community of Brahmins 
originally came from Kandramanikyam, 
a village in Tanjore District, probably 
during the latter period of the rule of the 
Vijayanagar Emperors. They settled 
down at Pudur in the Nellore District. 
They still speak Tamil at home and 
preserve the original social and religous 
customs of the Dravida Brahmins. 

Pandit Mabadeva Sastri was born at 
Pudur in 1861 and learned the three 
R’s in the village school. He studied 
Sanskrit Kavyas and the Vedas under 
his father, who was well learned in the 
Vedas, Shastras,and Sanskrit literature. 
He studied in the High Schools of 
Cuddappah and Kurnool from 1874 lo 
1879. He joined the Presidency College 
in 1880 and graduated in Arts with 
Philosophy and Sanskrit as his optional 
subjects in 1883. He started bis life as 
the Head-master of the Hindu High 
School, Nellore, in 1884. He served as 
‘the First Assistant master in the V.E. 
High School, Nellore, from 1885 to 1891. 


His substantial literary work as the 
Curator of the Government Oriental 
Library at Mysore from 1891 to 1916 
deserves prominent mention. He edit- 
ed and published for the Mysore Gov- 
ernment some 55 volumes of Sanskrit 
books bearing on the Vedas, Suthras, 
Grammar and the Vedanta and other 
systems of philosophy. During this 
period he came into intimate contact 
with other eminent Sanskrit scholars 
well versed in various Shastras and 
discussed with them religious, social 
and philosophical questions from the 
... 
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A, Mahadeva Sastri, B.A., M.U.A.S, 

Shastraic point of view. He is the 
author of an English translation of 
the Bhagavat Gita with Sankara- 
charya’s commentary and of the Tai- 
thiriya Upanishad with three elaborate 
and standard commentaries. He also 
brought out in English two volumes of 
the minor IJpanishads with their com- 
mentaries. His translations are rightly 
pronounced by learned scholars to be 
clear and scholarly. His capacity to 
approach the force of the original by 
his language is really marvellous. 

His pamphlets on the Vedic Law of 
Marriage, Vedic religion and caste, 
social reform on Shastraic lines and 


Hindu Sea Voyage problem are well 
worth reading by the average English- 
educated Hindu. He wrote a number 
of pamphlets on religious and social 
problems in the Canarese language., 
While in Mysore he edited three 
magazines in Canarese, Anja Dhatmoj^ 
jioini, Supantha and Dharma 
Vicliara, He has also edited in English 
the popular social magazine, known as 
Dharma Prachara. These journals and 
pamphlets contain, besides articles on 
Philosophy and Hindu religion, original 
expositions of caste, marriage, the Var 
nasrama Dharma and the social re- 
1 form probkuns of the present day. 
i They advocate adult marriage for 
i women as for men, an improved 
I system of education for boys and 
I girls based on principles of Brahma- 
^ charya or spiritual life. These 
; journals make it out that originally 
' the Hindus were of one spiritual 
community or Varna, 
j In lUlt) he settled at Adyar and 
j has since been the Director of the 
^ • Adyar Library. He is an ardent 
Theosophist and has actively served 
1 the Tbeosophical Society since 1884. 

1 He has been a Fellow of the Mysore 
University from 1910-] 917 and of the 
National University, Madras from 
1913. His literary activities are of 
a high order and Southern India has 
^ every reason io;H)e proud of this 
^ scholar, 

n ... Ayurveda.l^Ratna T. R. Ethi 
rajulu Naidu of Madras is a famous 
^ Ayurvedic Physician, who i.s a 
■ specialist in the treatment of appen- 
H dicitis by the use of indigenous 
medicines, without the aid of any 
j kind of surgical operation. 

;!j Born of respectable Balija parents, 
he was educated in the Christian 
College, Madras, and had a bright 
student career. But young Ethira- 
juiu Naidu lost his father suddenly- 
and had to take up an appointment 
to maintain his large family. He 
joined the Traffic Manager’s Office 
of the Madras liailway C^ompany, 
where he was gradually promoted to 
responsible offices. He studied I^ng- 
lish medicine under Mr. V. C. Subra- 
manva Mudaliar, an able Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon and the Ayurvedic Science 
under the late Tiruvayar Srinivasa Pan- 
dit, the famous State Physician of the 
Tanjore Sarnasihanarn. Srinivasa Pan- 
dit admired the smartness and industry 
of Mr. Ethirajulu Naidu and taught him 
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the Ayurvedic Science in a masterly way 
in a few years. After the demise of Sri- 
nivasa Pandity Mr. Ethirajulu Naidu 
gave up his Railway service owing to the 
pressure of his professional work ; and 
established his now popular Dispensary, 
known as Jeeva Rakshainrita V'aidya 
Saia at 7, Ayalur Muthiah Mudali 
Street, Georgetown, Madras. 



Dr. T. H, Ethirajulu Naldu. 


Dr. Ethirajulu Naidu has success- 
fully treated many tonoh cases of ap- 
pendicitis, carbuncle, piles, tetanus, 
rheumatism, leucoderma, syphilis and 
other fell diseases ; and he liolds a large 
cumbf'r of unsolicUed testimonials and 
over a d(^zen valuable medals, awarded 
to him by his grateful patients. Many 
such cases were taken up by Dr. Ethi- 
nijulu Maidu after emimmt Allopathic 
Doctors had given tliem up as hopeless. 

He has been treating about eighty 
per cent, of bis patients free oi cost ; and 
his fees are moderute (‘ven for the rest. 
He treated hundreds of labourers of the 
Madras Labour Union without any 
remuneration. 

His treatise on the Ayurvedic system 
is well written and is worth studying. 
The Nikhil Bharat Sahitya Sangha of 
Calcutta conferred on him the title of 
Ayurveda Katna in recognition of his 
professional merit* The doctor is aged 
about fifty and has many more years of 
useful life before him. 

Mr. E. Jacob John, B.A., B.L., 
Vakil of the High Court of Travancore, 
Trivandrum, was born in the year 1863 
at Niranam, a village in Central Tra- 
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vancore. He belongs to an ancient and 
highly respected Syrian Christian 
family. His father, E. M. Cbakko, was 
a landlord and commanded great in- 
fluence. Mr* John passed bis Matricu- 
lation and F.A* examinations from the 
Maharajah’s College, Trivandrum, 
taking a first class in both. In 1886, 
he graduated from the Madras Chris- 
tian College and won the Ripon Gold 
Medal for proficiency in English Lan- 
guage and Literature. Soon after he 
joined the Madras Law College and at 
the same time held the office of Tutor 
in English in the Christian College, 

After taking the B.L, degree he 
joined the Travancore High Court 
Bar in 1895. Within a very short time 
he rose to eminence in the profession 
and continues to be one of the leaders 
of the Travancore Bar. He was early 
appointed a Lecturer in the Trivandrum 
Law College and for the last ten years 
he has been the Senior Lecturer in the 
College. For some time he was a non- 
official member of the Travancore 
Legislative Council. He also held the 
office of President of the Tjlavancore 
and Cochin Christian Association. 

The Syrian Church at Niranam is 
reputed to have been founded by St. 
Thomas in A.D. 53. Adjoining Mr. 
John’s ancestral home, Elanjikkal, is a 



E, Jacob John, B.A., B.L. 


private chapel founded more than a 
hundred and fifty years ago. Mr. 
John rebuilt this chapel a few years ago 
and it is now a beautiful structure. 

Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar, B.A., B.L., 
M.R.A.S., High Court Vakil, Trivan- 
drum, was born in the village called 
Gopalasamudram, in the Tinnevelly 
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District in 1868. He is the son of 
Mr* Gopalaiyer, a pleader of Trivan> 
drum. He had a brilliant uninterropted 
educational career and bad been all 
through a student of the Maharajah's 
College, Trivandrum. In 1886, he took 
his B.A, degree with Physical Science 
for his optional subject and was admit- 
ted to the B.L. degree in 1892. 

He then set up practice at Trivan- 
drum and became in course of time one 
of the leading Vakils of the High Court. 



K. G. Sesha lycr, B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S. 


and was also enrolled as a Vakil of High 
Court of Madras. As in his student 
career, he is most forward in his profes- 
sion also. For, he was early in life 
nominated as a member of the Legis- 
lative Council. 

The Planters’ Labour Bill was re- 
jected in the Council solely on account 
of his opposition. He has been on 
several occasions a member of the 
Sreemnlam Popular Assembly ; and in 
that capacity be brought in a motion for 
the free and compulsory primary educa- 
tion of the masses in Travancore about 
1904-05* He centred in birnself many 
duties. He is a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and of the Madura Tamil 
Sangam. He is an Honorary Literary 
Associate of the Tamil Lexicon Com- 
mittee of Madras and also a member of 
the Mythic Society of Bangalore, which 
was started for making historical re- 
searches. He has been an examiner in 
English for the University of Madras for 
several years. He has been on the staff 
of His Highness the Maharajah’s Arts 
and Law College. He has been the 
President of the Travancore High Court 
Vakils’ Association. He is prominently 
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connected with the Co* operative move- 
cnent in Trivandrum. 

Investigating into hie literary work, 
we find he has contributed much to 
various Journals and Magazines on 
literary subjects. He published a Tamil 
hook called ' Fairy Tell-true* which has 
got its deserved laurels from Dr. G. U. 
Pope. This book has be^n a text- book 
in the High Schools of Travancore. 
He has composed several poems in Eng- 
lish like Savitrif and translated many 
Tamil lyrics and other poem^. He was 
also a contributor to the Christian Col- 
.lege Magazine. He has contributed to 
the English and Tamil Journals about 
the great Tamil poet, Manikka Vacagar, 
and bis date. 

Mr. S. Ramanath Iyer, F. S. Sc. 
(Lond.), M.R.A.S., of Trivandrum, 


The next year he gained a special 
prize for his valuable paper on the 
‘ Mining enterprise in Fndia’ ; and his 
paper on * Indian Industries^ was highly 
commended. 

Mr. Ramanath Iyer wields an excel- 
lent pen and his writings on various 
topics of general interest h®ve rightly 
attained a high measure of popularity. 
His * Historical Sketch’ of Travancore 
has been very favourably reviewed by 
the Indian and European scholars of 
note. Among hia other writings may 
be mentioned his account of Travancore 
for the ‘ Hind RajfiUtan,’ his paper on 
the ‘ Travancore Industries *, his 
‘ Ancient Monuments and Historical 
Relics in Travancore’ and his ‘‘Pro- 
blem of Charity.” 

He is also the author of a few poetical 


Fellow of the Society of Science, Liter* 
ature and Arts of London. In 1907, 
Prof. A. A, Macdonell of O.xford referred 
to him as follows in the course of his 
address at the Annual meeting of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, London:— “ At 
Trivandrum I met a young man who is 
an enthusiast on the subject of Antiquity 
and early history of Travancore. I 
urged him to try and secure a travel- 
ling scholarship in order to undergo a 
course of training in Archaeology ” ; and 
when accordingly the Travancore Gov- 
ernment put him on deputation, Dr* 
Marshall, the Director-General, readily 
offered “ to welcome in his oHice, a 
scholar whose attainmonts are so wide 
and varied.” 

Mr. P. K. Kesava Pillay, B.A., 
B.L., High Court Vakil and Ltsoturer, 




S. Ramanath Iyer, F.S.Sc, (London), M.R.A.S, 


1*. K. Kesava Pillay, Ji.A., H.L, 


Travancore State, is most famous as the 
author of the * Historical Sketch ’ of 
Travancore, which was published in 
1903, before the State Manual was out. 
In 1896, when he was barely twenty- 
two years of age, he won the first prize 
in the competition held by the National 
Indian Association of London, for the 
best dissertation on “ the aims of a 
Historian,” 


works, the chief of which is his b'.nglish 
rendering of the famous Maliiyalam 
poem ‘ Mayura Sandesam ’ by the emi- 
nent Malayalam scholar, Kerala Varma 
Rajah, who is known as the Kalidasa of 
Kerala. His ” Jubilee Leaves ” is also 
with mention. 

In recognition of his literary attain- 
ments he was made a member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society and elected a life 
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Law ColU'ge, Trivandrum, was born in 
Trivandrum in the year 1879. He is 
the son of the latii Kosava Pillay of 
Aryyanad, who was fur a long time a 
Tahsildar-Magistrate in the Travancore 
service, and whosc^ name is even now 
gratefully remembered. 

He matriculated from the local 
Native High School in 189.5 and prose- 
cuted his college course in His High- 
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ness the Maharaja’s College at Trivan- 
druiB. Four years later he took bis 
B.A. degree. 

After taking his B.L, degree, he 
joined the Trivandrum Bar in 1905, 
and is one of the leading vakils of the 
Travancore High Court. In 1912, he 
was elected by the people as a member 
of the Legislative Council. His most 
important legislative activities during 
the three years of his membership were 
his Bill to make elementary education 
free and cornpulsorj^ among the masses, 
and his strenuous opposition to the 
Interest Bill. His labours in connec- 
tion with these bills and the Land 
Acfjuisition Amendment Bill deserve 
high praise and are gratefully remem- 
bered by the public. 

He was elected six times a member 
of the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly. 
Here too he eariicstly worked in tlui 
cause of the public and was instrument- 
al in bringing about several important 
reforms. His work resulted in the 
repeal of several of the objectionable 
features of the new Educational Code. 
He secured the representation of non- 
oflicial members in the Town Improve- 
ment Committees. And he also did 
useful work in connection with the 
Jenmi and Kudiyan Kegulation. 

Mr. Pillay has done considerable 
work for the elevation of the depressed 
classes and is an ardent supporter of the 
Sadhu Jana Paripalana Sanghain. IIo 
is the Honorary Secretary of the Kera- 
leeya Nair Samajam. He is also the 
Honorary Secretary of the Trivandrum 
Bar Association, and of the Trivandrum 
National Club. 

He was the only non-oflicial in Tra- 
vancore who was a regular contributor 
to the War Fund and the Hospital Ship, 
Madras. His self-sacrifice, enthusiasm, 
public spirit and winning manners have 
contributed not a little to the high 
place in life which he has now at- 
tained. 

Mr. R. Viraraghava Iyengar, B. A., 
B.L., Puisne Judge, Trivandrum, son 
of landholder Ranga Iyengar of Pillaiar- 
kulam near Tinnevelly, was born in 
18G9. Educated throughout in the 
Maharajah’s College, Trivandrum, he 
was admitted to the B.A. degree in 
]b87. He was awarded a medal for 
general proficiency, being the first in 
the B.A. examination among the 
Travancore students (which had been 
founded by Dewan T. Rama Eao). He 


studied for the B.L. also at Trivandrum 
and took his degree in 1890. Having 
been enrolled as a High Court Vakil, 
be practised as a successful lawyer for 
twelve years. 

While practising as a lawyer, he was 
appointed in 1895 as a Professor of the 
Law College, Trivandrum ; and ten 


years later he was raised to the post of 
Under Secretary to the Judical Depart- 
ment of the Travancore Government. 
After serving as a District Judge for 
four years, be was made a Puisne 
Judge of the High Court of Travancore. 
His work as a conscientious Judicial 
officer for the last eight years has been 
highly regarded by the Travancore Gov- 
ernment. He is now acting as the Chief 
Justice of Travancore. and his high and 
lofty ideas, his unimpeachable character, 
his mastery of details in cases and in 
departmental matters, his vast experi- 
ence, and his intimate knowledge of the 
customary law of the country have 
stood him in good stead, and earned 
him the high position to which he has 
been raised. 

The late A. R. Rajaraja Varma, 
M.A., M.R.A.S., of Trivandrum, was 
born at Chenganacberry in 1038 M. E. 
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A grand-nephew of the present Maba-' 
rajah’s father, and a nephew of the late 
senior Banee’s consort, Eoyal blood 
Sowed in his veinS' He was a junior 
member of the Boyal family of Farpanad 
in Booth Malabar. 

He was throughout educated in the 
Maharajah’s College, Trivandrum. He 
took his B.A. degree in ISOO' 
with Sanskrit as his second 
language and was admitted 
to the M.A, degree two years 
later. 

Soon after his distinguish- 
ed -educational career be was- 
appointed the Honcrary^ 
Inspector of the Local Sans- 
krit College. He was the 
first to obtain the degree 
amongst the aristocracy of 
Travancore. His high place 
soon made him an object of 
respect and honour. He 
was made the Principal of 
the Sanskrit College, Trivan- 
drum and served there for 
about ten years. He was 
then transferred to the Arts 
College as Superintendent of 
Vernacular studies. Latterly 
he was a Professor in the 
same College and served in 
all for 25 years in this 
institution. 

His career in life was in 
close conformity with his pre- 
vious promising brilliancy. 
By his tireless researches in 
various fields he showed himself a many- 
sided scholar. The Malayalara litera- 
ture is much indebted to him in that he 
wrote a grammer for that language, on 
strictly scientific principles. The sound- 
ness of the scheme adopted is proved 
by the permanency of the work, which 
still continues to be used in Malabar. 
The intrinsic worth of this book induced 
the University of Madras to give its 
recognition. Nor is this one book bis 
sole claim to our respect. He made 
several translations from the Sanskrit 
to Malayalam. He deserves a special 
mention in regard to his book entitled 
Angala Samrajyam, a poem of 23 
cantos written in the Sanskrit language. 
This deals with the British Empire in 
India. This book was produced as a 
Jubilee tribute on the occasion of Her 
late Majesty Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee, and has thus about it a memo- 
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nl)Ie tradition. He was the author of 
Uayura Sandesam, a famous Malaya- 
lam poem written on the lines of 
Kalidasa’s Megha Sandesam. His 
demise in 1920 has proved a great loss 


the Municipality of Trivandrum, he 
contributed not a little to Che sanitation 
and improvement of the town and his 
services were greatly appreciated by the 
public. As a member of the Sri 


Settlement officer was much appreci- 
ated by the Durbar. In 1907 he was 
appointed Secretary to the Dewan and 
he was the special officer in charge of 
the tour of His Highness the Kajah of 


A. R. Rajaraja Varma, M.A., M.R.A.S. 


S, N. Krishna Aiycr, U.A., U.i- . 




to Southern India, and particularly to 
the Malayalam country. 

Mr. S. N. Krishna Aiyer, B.A., 
B.L., High Court Vakil, Trivandrum 
was born in the village called Anchal, 
40 miles from Trivandrum. He is the 
son of the late Sankara Narayana 
Aiyer, a landlord. He had been 
all through a student of the Trivandrum 
College. He passed the Matriculation, 
F.A. and B.A. degree examinations be- 
tween the years 1888 and 1892 from 
the same college. In all these exami- 
nations he stood high and by dint of his 
perseverance carried off a number of 
prizes. Then he joined the Law 
College at Trivandrum and took his 
B.L. degree in 1897. In this exami- 
nation he won the Cullen's Prize for 
being the first among the candidates 
who had appeared from Travancore. 
He was soon after enrolled as a Vakil 
of the High Court at Trivandram and 
has been enjoying an extensive and 
lucrative practice. 

He is a leading Vakil of the place. 
In bis capacity as Vice-President of 


Mularn Popular Assembly on three 
occasions, twice elected and once 
nominated by the Government to repre- 
sent the interests of the Jenmies of 
Travancore, he took an active part in 
the discussions of the Assembly and in 
voicing forth the grievance.s of the 
people. 

Mr. T. V. Kasturi Ranga Aiyar, 
B.A., Dewan Peishkar of the Cochin 
State, Ernakulam, is a son of the late 
Vadam Aiyar, Head Accountant in the 
Palghat Taluq office. Having passed 
his P.A. examination from the Victoria 
College, Palghat, he prosecuted his B.A. 
course of studies in the Madras Christ- 
ian College and was admitted to the 
degree in 1895, at the early age of 
eighteen. 

He joined the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Cochin State in 1895 as an 
Assistant in the Ernakulam College. 
He was one of the graduates entertained 
in the Huzur Secretariat when Dewan 
P. Rajagopalachari reorganised it. He 
rose to the position of Huzur Sheris- 
tadar in 1931. His work as Assistant 


C.^chm to the Delhi Durbar of 1903. He 
rose to his present office ill 1912 and ho 
acted for the Dewan during the absence 
of the latter for a time. l\Ir. Kajagopala- 
chari on tlie eve of his rotireinent from 
the Dewanship wrote in high terms of 
Mr. Kasturi Kanga Aiyar’s official 
w’ork. 

Mr. Joseph William Bhore, B.A.> 
I.C.S., of the Madras Civil Service, son 
of liaoSaheb K. G. Bhore, a land-holder 
of Bombay, was born at Nasik in 1879. 
Having matriculated from the Bishop's* 
High School, Poona, he joined the 
Deccan College, Poona, from which he 
took his B.A. degree. At the B.A- 
examination he won the Ellis Univer- 
sity scholarship for proficiency in 
English language and literature; and 
then 1h was appointed Junior ‘ Dakshina 
Fellow * of the College. 

He resigned the Fellowship a 3 ^ear 
later and proceeded to England to study 
for the Indian Civil Service examina- 
tion. Two years later he came out 
successful in the competitive examina- 
tion. A year after be went to England 
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be \POD the Holt’s scbolarsbip in Con- 
stitutional Law and legal history in the 
Grey’s Inn, London, the first Indian to 
win it. 

He came back to India in December, 
1902 and was appointed as Assistant 
Collector of Kistna For the next ten 
years he served the Government in 
several Districts of the Madras Presi- 
dency and in 1910 he was made Assist- 
ant Secretary to the Government of 
Madras. 

In 1913 his services were lent to the 
Cochin Durbar as its Dewan ; and as 
regards his capable administration of 
the State for six years we refer the 
reader to the section devoted to the 
Cochin State in this work. In March, 
1913 he reverted to the Madras Service 
and he is now the Special Assistant 
Collector of the Kistna District. 

Mr. Malloor K. Goviada Pillay, 
B.A., B.L.t High Court Vakil and 
Lecturer, Law College, Trivandrum, 
was born at Kottayam in 1878. He 
prosecuted his studies in the C.M.S. 
College at Kottayam and His Highness 
the Maharajah’s College at Trivandrum. 
He took his two degrees, the B.A. and 
13.L., in the years 1900 and 1903, 
respectively. His student careei in Arts 
and in Law was very bright. In 
1900 he won the Boss gold medal for 
the B.A. and was the first in the Presi- 
dency in Malayalam and in 1903 he was 



M. K. Govinda FUIa>, B.A.. B.L. 


the winner of the Cullen Law Prize for 
the B.L. 

Enrolled as a High Court Vakil at 
the close of 1903, he set up practice at 
Trivandrum and has been practising 
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there ever since. He is now one of the 
leaders of the*Bar and was several times 
unanimously returned as a member 
of the Sri Mulam Popular Assem- 
bly. He founded the Travancore 
Vidyabhi Vardhani Mahasabha about 
twenty years ago and has been its Secre- 
tary. He has been long connected with 
the S.P.C.A. movement, and is still the 
legal adviser to the same, in Travan- 
core. He was the Secretary of the 
Keraleeya Nair Samajam during the 
years 1915-10. He is one of the 
prominent Directors of the Social 
Reform Association and also of the 
Co-operative Central Bank in Travan- 
core. He is a Malayalam scholar of 
no mean reputation. He has composed 
several verses in Malayalam. 

Mr. P. Gberiyan, B.A., B.L., 

Puisne Judge, Trivandrum, was born 
in September 1869 at Mavelikarai and 



P. Cheriyan, B.A,, B.L. 


is a native of Tiruvalla, Quilon District. 
He is the son of 1, Punnoos, a land- 
holder. He passed bis Matriculation, 
F.A. and B.A examinations from the 
Christian College, Madras. His option- 
al subject for the B.A. degree was 
Physical Science. He studied law in 
the Presidency College, and passed his 
B.L. in 1891. After three years of 
practice at Trivandrum, he was taken 
into the Travancore State service as a 
District Munsiil. 

He served as a District Munsiff for 
thirteen years, when he was made a 
District Judge. After a year and a half 
he was appointed on special duty as 
Settlement Officer, in which capacity 
he served for about a year. Ho was 
again posted as a District J udge. But 
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shortly afterwards his services were 
lent to the Chief Court of Cochin for 
six months. After his reversion to the 
Travancore service he acted as a 
District Judge and was later on placed 
on special duty as President of the 
Christian Commission, to record evi* 
denoe in regard to the Law of Succession 
obtaining among the Christian com- 
munity in the Travancore State. The 
Travancore Christian Regulation stands 
as a monument of his legal acumen and 
judicial capacity- His services in this 
direction did not go unrecognised by 
the State ; for, a few years after that, be 
was appointed as a Judge of the High 
Court- It may be said to the credit of 
Mr. Cheriyan that be has risen to the 
highest judicial office in the State by 
his untiring industry, unimpeachable 
honesty and great ability. It is a 
matter of public knowledge that be 
fills this responsible post with rare 
distinction. 

Mr. U. Ramakrishna Kukillaya, 
B.A.,L.T., Head-master, Government 
High School, Parur, graduated in 
Arts from the Trivandrum College with 
Mathematics as his special subject in 
1891. He joined the school as a teacher 
the same year ; and he bas been its 
Head-master for the last eight years. 
Being the Head-master, he is also the 
ex-officio Chairman of the Town Conn 
cil. As a dutiful and loving teacher, 
be is very popular among bis students. 

Mr. C. Achyuta Menon, B.A., 
Manager of the Paliyam Estate in the 
Cochin State, a Nayar by caste, was 
born of very respectable parents at 
Triebur in 1862. He received his early 
education in the State schools and 
subsequently at Madras, where in 1885 
he took his B.A. degree with distinc- 
tion, carrying off all the prizes for 
Sanskrit and English composition. 
He joined the State service next year 
as Tutor to the Princes ; and four years 
later be was deputed to organise a 
department of Elementary Education, 
of which he continued to be the head 
lor four years. In 1895 be was ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Government, 
which office he held for twelve years 
to the entire satisfaction of three 
successive Dewans. 

In 1907 be was placed on special 
duty for five years, during which period 
he thoroughly reorganised the Devd- 
stbanam Department, compiled Codes 
and Manuals for all administrative 
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The Old Palace of the Achan of PaliyaiB 
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Acbyuta Menon, B.A. 
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departments, wrote an elaborate State 
Manual and superintended the Census 
operations of 1911. as he bad done 
those of 1891. His Census reports, 
and particularly his State Manual, wore 
highly praised by all the leading jour- 
nals in India ; and for these and for his 
other special works he has repeatedly 
received the thanks of the Durbar. He 
retired from service in 1912 owing to 
his failing health ; but since 1914 he 
has boon at the helm of affairs in the 
Paliyain Estate. He has considerably 
improved the estate. 

Mr. Achyuta Menon has done much 
for the enrichment of the Malayalam 
literature, especially as the editor of 
the Vidyavinodini, a high class Mala- 
yalam magazine. His work in this 
connection is thus noticed in an official 
communication of the Stale: “ Men of 
letters found in it appreciation and 
encouragement; and contributions in 
the shape of dissertations, novels and 
poems appeared in it in abundance. 
Some of these be,ing characterised by 
originality, botk in form and matter, 
are destined to remain permanently 
associated with literature. The Editor’s 
comments and criticism exhibited for 
the first time the full capabilities of the 
language". 

Mr. B. K. Raghavan Nambiar, 
B. A., B.L., District and Sessions J udgo, 
Trichur, belongs to the Idcmblassari 



B. K. Ra{[hav«a Nambiar, B.A., B.l.. 


Having taken his B-L. degree also in 
1891 and been an apprentice to Bajah 
T. Kama Ban, then a leading vakil of 
the High Court, be was enrolled as a 
High Court Vakil in 1892 and practised 
as a successful lawyer at Calicut till 
1900, the year in which he went over 
to Trichur as the Government Pleader. 
Four years later he was appointed a 
District Munsiff, from which post he was 
promoted to the rank of a District 
Magistrate, which is his permanent 
office. For the last three years he has 
been a 8ub-protem District and Ses- 
sions Judge, which office was given him 
by the Cochin Government in recogni- 
tion of his efficient work in the several 
offices he had held. 

Mr. T. A. Anantaramaier, B.A., 
B.L., High Court Vakil, Government 
Advocate and Law Officer of the Cochin 
State, Ernakulam, son of Ayya Pattnr, 
landlord, was born at a village near 
Palghat in 18G8 and educated in the 
Kerala Vidya Sala, Calicut, till he passed 



Government as a District Munsiff. 
He acted thrice as a District and Ses* 
sions Judge. He was for some time 
the Superintendent of Devaswoms and 
Oottupnras. He has been the Govern- 
ment Advocate and Law Officer for tho 
last ten years and he has acted four 
times as a Judge of the Chief Court. 

The Government have a high regard 
for the efficient work of Mr. Anantara- 
maier. 

Mr. V. B. Vaidyanatha Iyer, B.A., 
B.L., District Magistrate of the Cochin 
State, was born in July 1876, at Eotba- 
kurichi in the Walluvanad Taluk, South 
Malabar. He is the only son of Mr. V. 
Bharataraja Iyer who is a Vakil of the 
Chief Court at Ernakulam. He had bia 
early education in the aided school at 
Vadakkanchsri and the Sirkar High 
School at Trichur. He passed the F.A. 
examination from the Ernakulam 
College in 1895 and joined the Christian 
College at Madras to study for the B.A. 
degree, which he took in 1898. He 
passed the B.L. examination 
in 1901, was an apprentice 
under Mr. C. Krishnan, Bar- 
at-law, now a Judge of the 
High Court at Madras, and 
was enrolled as a High Court 
Vakil in August, 1902. 

In the same year, he set op 
practice in the Chief Court 



T. A. ADantaramaier, B,A„ B.L. 


y. B. Vaidyanatha Iyer, B.A., B.L 


Tarwad of Calicut, and is a son of 
Mr. JSarayanan Moosad, a landlord of 
Ernad Taluq (South Malabar). Born 
in 1809 and educated at his native place 
till he passed the First examination in 
Arts, he took his B.A. degree from the 
Christian College, Madras, in 1887. 


his First examination in Arts. He 
took bis B.A. degree from the Christian 
College, Madras in 1888 and the B.L. 
degree in 1892. 

After practising in the Calicut Dis- 
trict Court for two years he joined the 
Judicial Department of the Cochin 
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at Ernakulam. Having acted off and 
on as the Sirkar Vakil and Public 
Prosecutor in the District Courts at 
Ernakulam and Trichur, he was ap- 
pointed as a District Munsiff in 1907. 
In 1913, he was appointed as an Addi- 
tional Judge in the Anjikaimal District 
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Court at Ernakulatn. He was aubse- and Sessions Judge of Trichur, in 1913 
quently transferred as the Judge of the he was promoted to the Bench of the 
Trichur District Court, was again taken Chief Court of Cochin, 
back as the District Judge of the Ho rose from the lowest rungs of the 
Anjikaimal Court and was finally ap- official ladder to his late high position 
pointed as the District Magistrate of by dint of his perseverance and has now 
the Cochin State in January 1911, in retired from service, 
which post he still continues. Mr. Iyer Mr. M. A. Chakko, B.A., Superin- 
has made a mark in the service as a tondent of Police and Commandant of 
capable and conscientious officer. 

Mr. V. K. Sankara Menon, B.A., 
retired Puisne J utlge, Chief Court, Err-a- 
kulam, son of a Nambudri Brahmin, 
was born in the Tarvad or family known 
as ‘Vadakai Kurupath.* Educated in 
his early years in the Ernakulam Col- 
lege, he completed hi.s High School and 
F.A courses in the Zamorin’s College, 

Calicut. He prosecuted his B.A. 
studies in the Presidency College, 

Madras, and was admitted to the degree 
in 1884. He also completed his B.L. 
course in the Law College, Madras, 
though he could not appear for Ihi^ cn- 
umination owing to ill-health. 

Then he came back to Ernakulaui., 
and in 1888 joined the Hu/.ur Office aa 
a clerk. He soon rose to be a Sub- 
Registrar and later on a Sub-Magistrate ; the Nair Brigade, Cochin State, Trichur, 
and after serving for a short period as a comes of a Syrian Christian I'ainily of 

Tyenpilly, a village in the 
Kanianorc Taluq of the 
Cochin State. H(‘ i.s a son 
of Mr. Avara, a land-holder 
ond agriculturist and was 
born in lH70. 

li(^ passed bis Matricula- 
tion examination in first class 
and his First examination in 
Arts from the Ernakulam 
College. He was admitted to 
the degree of B.ichelor of 
Arts from the Christian Col- 
lege, Madras in 1SI):5. He 
completed his B.L. course 
in the Law College', Madras, 
from where lie passed his 
F.L. examination in i895. 

In 189G, he joined the 
Huzur Secretariat of the 
Cochin State as a clerk. In 
1900 he was posted as a 
Tahsildar. Within another 
four years he became the 
Dewan Peishkar and District 
Magistrate of the Trichur 
District, in which had just 
been amalgamated, for ad- 
special officer in the Devaswom depart ministrati ve purposes, the Anjikaimal 
inent, he became a District Munsifif m District also. 

1897. Having next been the District The combined office of the Superm- 
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M. A. Chakko. B.A. 


tendent of Police and the Commandant 
of the Nair Brigade fell vacant in 1910, 
and Mr. Chakko was given the same. 
The same year he was sent to the 
Vellore Police Training School and was 
trained there for three months. He 
was confirmed in th'e appointment by 
the end of the year and he has been 
ably holding the same ever since. Ho 
followed His Highness the Rajali of 
Cochin to the Delhi Durbar and was 
presented a medal for his services in 
connection with the Delhi Durbar. 
He is the first member of the Syrian 
Christian community who has risen to 
these high offices in the State'. 

Mr. Chereyeth Anthappayi, B.A., 

who retired from the Cochin State 
service in 1913 as Superintendent of 
.lu^gistration, is remembered for the 
important reforms ho introduced in 
the df'partinent. Born in ]8L‘8 and 
educated at the Ernakulam College, he 
passed lh(^ F.A. examination in 1884 
and graduated in 1897 by private 
study witli Philosophy as his special 
subject. 

In 1887) he joined the Education 
Department of the Cochin State, and 
in 1897 lu5 was appointed Sherislaclar in 
tlie office of the Conscirvator of Forests, 
Trichur, where his father Chen'yc'th 
Warcful was the Cash-keepei*. After a 
further servica' of dglit years as 
Supc^rintendent of Stamps and the 
(Tovernnunt I’r(?ss, he Ixicame the, 
Superintendent of Begistration in iOOo. 



C. Anthappayi, B.A. 


Later on for some time he was also the 
ex-officio Kegistrar of the Co-operative 
Societies in Cochin. 
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He is perhaps better known as a 
Malayalam antbor. With the spirit of 
a modern savant, be has criticised many 
Malayalam plays and brought out a 
satire known as Naluperiloruthen in 
1892. He has thus succeeded in draw- 
ing the attention of the Maiayalam- 
speakiog public to the defects of the 
existing dramatic compositions. He 
is the author of SumUrgapralcUsika 
(1903) and Dharmopidesika (1913), 
which are adaptations from Cardinal 
Gibbon’s ‘ Faith of our Fathers ’ and 
Cardinal Manning’s ‘ Eeligio Viatoris.’ 
In 1914, he brought out the secondjand 
final part of the novel Sarada, left 
unfinished in 1395 by Rao Bahadur 0. 
Chandra Menon. 

Mr. V. K. Kochunni Menon, B.A., 
B.L., High Court Vakil, Ernakulam, 
son of Mr. Narayana Bhattathripad, 
a landlord of the Cochin State, comes 
of the well-known Kurupath family. 
Born at Trichur, be matriculated from 
the Ernakulam College, and took his 
B.A. degree from the Presidency 
College, Madras, in 188‘J. 

Ho took his B.L. degree in 1881 and 
was an approntice-at-law to the late Mr. 
H. H. Sheppard, during the Advocate- 
Generalship of the latter. Ho set up 
practice at Tellicherry soon after, and 
having stayed there for three years, he 
joined the Bar at Ernakulam, and re- 
mained there for six years commanding 
extensive practice in his profession. 



V. K. Kochunol Menon, B.A., B.L. 


For the next thirteen years he served 
the J udicial Department of the Cochin 
State as a District Judge of Ernakulam 
and Trichur. He subsequently acted 
as a Judge of the Chief Court of Cochin 


for a year and resigned the State 
service, and resumed his practice at the 
Ernakulam Bar about ten years ago* 
He is an acknowledged leader of the 
Bar and takes a lively interest in the 
public movements of the State. He is 
also the active Vice-President of the 
Ernakulam Town Co-operative Bank. 
Mr. K. A. Parameswara Iyer, B.A., 
B.L.) Chief Court Vakil, Cochin, was 


educated at Caheut till he Jpassed his 
F.A. examination and was admitted to 
the B.A. degree from'theJPachaiyappa’s 
College, Madras in 1892. He is a son 
of Mr. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer, a 
District Court Vakil of Calicut, born in 
1871. 

After taking his degree he joined 
Government service as a clerk of the 
Huzur Office, Calicut, and was trans- 
ferred to the office of the Board of 
Revenue, Madras, -in 1890. While in 
the Office of the Board of Revenue he 
attended the Law College and took bis 
B.L. degree in 1901. He then resigned 
service and having practised as a Vakil 
at Calient for a year went over to 
Cochin, where he set up his practice as 
a Vakil of the Chief Court in 1902> 

He has since been practising at 
Cochin as a successful Vakil of the 
Cochin Bar. He is the standing Vakil 
of several European firms and of the 
Madras Bank and the National Bank- 
He was the President of the Muttan- 
cherry Town Council for four years. 
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Mr. Abraham B. Salem, B. A., B.L., 

Vakil of the Chief Court, Ernakulam, 
comes of the solitary family of Jews 
that settled itself in British Cochin 
(leaving the Jew town of Cochin} daring 
the time of the East India Company. 
Mr. Salem’s grandfather, who bad 
moved with bis family to the British 
soil for the sake of greater freedom, 
acquired a residence and a special 
cemetery for his family and 
constructed a Synagogue in 
British Cochin. 

Educated at Cochin and 
Ernakulam till he passed his 
F.A. examination in 1900, be 
received scholarship from the 
Cochin State for the further 
prosecution of his studies and 
joined the Presidency College, 
Madras, from which he 
graduated in Arts in 1903. 
He took his B.L. degree in 
J907. 

Soon after passing his B.L. 
examination he joined the 
staff of Sir Frederick Nichol- 
son, who bad just been ap- 
pointed by the Madras Gov- 
e .nment for investigating the 
South Indian fisheries, in 
which he continued for some 
time. He joined the Bar at 
Ernakulam in 1907. 

After entering the legal profession be 
investigated the fisheries of the Cochin 



A. B. Salem, B.A., B.L. 


State for a period of one and a half 
years. His reports have been widely^ 
published and they find a place in the' 
Smithsonian Institute of America and 



K. A. Parameswara Iyer, B.A., B.L. 
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in the trecords of the Zoological Society 
of London, of which Mr. Salem is a 
Fellow. The statistics supplied by Mr* 
Salem show the necessity for organised 
efforts on the part of the Government 
to make the industry a thorough suc- 
cess. Subsequently the Cochin State 
has created the office of Inspector of 
Fisheries, with an adequate staff, whose 
work is controlled by the Superintend- 
ent of Agriculture and Fisheries, Mr. 
Salem, in the course of his investiga- 
tions, organised an Association of 
Fishermen, known as the ‘Valasainu- 
daya Parishkarini Sabha’ and the Asso- 
ciation has been of great help in eleva- 
ting the community in the social scale. 

Mr. Salem rejoined the legal profes- 
sion in 1909 and he now commands a 
lucrative practice, b^ing the legal advisor 
to the leading banking and other com- 
mercial firms of Cochin. He was mar- 
ried at Calcutta in 1915 and he is very 
happy in his marriage. Mrs. Salem 
is a member of the medical profession, 
now on the staff of the Government 
General Hospital at Ernakulam. 

Mr. K. Govinda Menon, M.A., 
(Oxon), Conservator of Forests, Cochin 


He had bis early education at the 
Ernakulam College where he passed bis 
F.A. examination in 1893. He gradu- 
ated in 1895 from the Presidency 
College, Madras, with Zoology as his 
optional subject and was continuing 
his further studies there, when in 1897 
he w^as sent to Dehra-Dun by the 
Cochin State, and w^as appointed, after 
the course of his training there, a 
Forest Divisional Officer, now styled as 
Forest Ranger. In 1908, he was 
promoted to the rank of a working 
plan officer. 

In 1909, he was sent to Oxford by 
the Cochin State to study advanced 
course in Forestry, and returned in 
1912 after taking a diploma in 
Forestry. He also took the Honours 
degree in Botany. On returning from 
Oxford he was appointed as an Assistant 
Conservator, and acted as a Conservator 
for a short time. He was confirmed in 
the latter post in April 191*2, Ho 
received the Oxford M.A. degree about 
three years ago. A man of a high order 
of intellect and bold enterprise, air, 
Govinda Menon has a bright future of 
useful service before him. 



K. Govinda Menon, M.A., (Oxon). 


State, Trichur, is a native of Tripuna* 
tliurai, six miles off Ernakulam, and 
belongs to the Tarvad of Kuppakat. 


Mr. T. Subrahmania Iyer, 
B.A., Vakil of the Chief 
Court, Trichur, is a son of 
Mr. Venkatanarayana Iyer, 
who was a merchant of Pal- 
ghat. He received his early 
education at Palghat and took 
his B.A. degree from the Pre- 
sidency College, Madras, in 
1SS4. 

He soon after joined the 
District Court of Calicut as a 
clerk, but after a year resigned 
the Government service in 
favour of the teaching profes- 
sion. He served as an efficient 
schoolmaster in the Fisher’^ 
High School (now defunct), 
Madura, the Native High 
School, Coimbatore, and the 
London Mission High School, 
Satyamangaiam and as the 
Head-master of the Town- 
High School, Palghat. Next 
he was taken as the Science 
Assistant of the Victoria Col- 
lege, Palghat ; and while hold- 
ing the appointment, he 
passed the First -Grade Plea- 
dersbip examination. 

He was a member of the Palghat and 
Calicut Bar for a short time and ulti- 
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mately settled down in bis profession 
at Trichur, where he has been practising 
with marked success as a Vakil of the 
Chief Court for over twenty-three 
years. 

Mr. A. Sankara Puduval, B.A., 
B.L.f Vakil, Trichur, is one of the 
leading Vakils of the Cochin State com- 



A. Sankata Puduval, B.A., U.L. 


mauding an extensive practice in the 
State. lie belongs to the Ambalavasi 
sul)-caste of Nairs, which consists of 
the higliest clxiss of Sudras that perform 
worship in the temples, and he comes 
of the Ambadi Tarvvad. He was horn 
at Trichur in 1881. 

He matriculated from the C.M.S. 
High School, Trichur ; and having pas- 
sed bis First examination in Arts from 
the lOrnakulam College, he prosecuted 
his B.A. studies in the Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras, from where he took his 
1?.A. degree in 1901. He took his B.L. 
degree from the Madras Law College 
in 1903. 

He soon after set up his practice at 
Trichur, wherc^ he practised for three 
years and then w^eniover to Ernakulam 
as the Government Pleader. Though 
he w'as the Government Pleader for only 
three years, he continued his practice at 
Ernakulam till 1913, when he once 
again shifted his head-quarters to 
Trichur, where he has finally settled. 

His brother, Mr. A. Rama Puduval, 
B.A., M.B. C.M., is the Resident 
Medical Officer of the General Hospital, 
Ernakulam, now in England for the 
prosecution of his medical studies. 
These two gentlemen are the only two 
graduates of the Puduval community. 
They are among the few Non-Brahmin 
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Jenmis or land-owoers of the Cochin 
State. By their advanced English 
education and their proprietory rights 
in the State they command a wide 
influence. 

Mr. P. A. Stephen, B.A., Head- 
master of the C.M.S. High School, 
Trichur, son of the late F. Anandam, 
an Evangelist of Pulghat, was born 
at Tinnevelly in the year 186J. 
Having received his early education at 
Palghat, he was matriculated in the 



F. A. Siephcn, B.A. 


1st class ti’om the C.-.M.S, College, 
Kottayaiu, in 1S82. For the next two 
years he was altendin^ tlio Divinity 
lectures of the Cambridgo Nic.holson 
Insvitulion at Kottayaiu. II t3 pussed 
his F.A. examination from the Erua- 
kulam Collefje in 188(5. 

He graduated from tlie Cliristian 
College, Madras, in 1880 with Mental 
and floral Science as his Branch. 
The same year he was appointed Head- 
master of the C.M.S. School, Trichur, 
and the institution was raised to the 
status of a High School. Mr. Stephen 
has worked heart and soul for the 
Institution for the last 28 years, during 
which period the strength of the school 
has increased from (50 to (500. 

He is also a member of the Cochin 
Text Book Committee* Apart from 
his educational work, his other activities 
are also noteworthy. He has been a 
Councillor from the time when the 
Town Council was founded at Trichur 
and in 10] o he was appointed its Presi- 
dent. He is the active Secretary of the 
Trichur Total Abstinence Association. 
He is also one of the Directors of 
the Seetharam Spinning and Weaving 


Mills, Trichur. Mr. Stephen is very 
much esteemed by the public for his 
sincere work in and out of scbo6L 

Mr. Stephen, by his valuable work 
as a schoolmaster and a public man, has 
placed the citizens of Trichur under a 
debt of gratitude to him and they na- 
turally pray that he may be spared long 
to add to his useful work. 

Mr. Madhava Prabhu Seshagiri 
Prabhu, B. A., Head-master, Tirumala 
Devaswom High School, Cochin and 
retired Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
Cochin, was born in 1858 at Tellicherry, 
where his father Madhava Prabhu was 
a merchant. Educated in the Govern- 
ment Provincial School at Calicut he 
passed his First examination in Arts in 
1877 ; and having studied privately 
was admitted to the B.A. degree of the 
Madras University. 

Soon after passing the F.A. exa- 
mination ho was trained in the local 
Normal Training School and entertained 
as the Malayalam Pandit in the Gov- 
ernment Provincial School, Calicut. 
Having served as a teacher in the 
Badagara Middle School and the 
Brennen High School, Tellicherry, till 
1802, he went out as a Sub-Assistant 
Inspector of Schools, in which capacity 
he worked for seven years in the 
Malabar, Coimbatore and Trichinopoly 
Districts. In 1890 he was taken as a 
lecturer in the GovernmeYit College, 
Mangalore and continued as such till 
1010, wlien lie w^as entertained in the 
Provincial Service, as an Assistant In- 
spector and posted to Kajahmundry as 
the Vice-Principal of the Government 
Training College. He continued as 
the able Vice-Principal till his retire- 
ment in 1914. He has been the Head- 
master of tlic Tirumala Devaswom 
High School, Cochin, from August 
101(5. 

Mr* Seshagiri Prabhu, the reputed 
scholar in Philology that he is, has 
brought out two very useful books, 
Dhaiii Kavyam illustrating the roots 
in the order of Panioi’s Dhatupatha 
and Vasudeva Vljayam, which illus- 
trates the rules of Panini’s Sutra 
Patham ; and both these books have 
been published in the Bombay Kavya 
Mala series, lie has also published a 
scholarly Ganarese translation of the 
ritual of marriage according to Aswa- 
layana, with the Sanskrit text. He has 
contributed to magazines a number of 
valuable articles on important subjects 
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like the Upanayana ceremony accord- 
ing to Aswalayaua, the Samavartbana 
ceremony and the history of the Mala- 
yalam language. 

The Malayalam-speaking people of 
Southern India are not a little indebted' 
to him for his three Malayalam gram- 
mars and his valuable Malayalam trans- 
lation of Madbusudana Saraswati’s 
Pras. hilna Bod/ia, which he has enriched 
by an elaborate commentary. His ex- 
cellent translation of the Dasaroopaka 
(or the science of Drama) with parallel 
texts from all available Sanskrit sources 
is an invaluable aid to the modern 
Malayalam Dramatist. He has con- 
tributed a history of the Konkanr 
Brahmins to Mr. L. K. Anantakrishna 
Aiyer’s ‘ Castes and Tribes of Cochin'. 
Surely all this is literary work of no 
mean order and it reflects great credit 
on the talents of any single writer. 

Mr. K. Kelar Tirupad, B. A., B.L.^ 

District Judge of Ernakulam, is a 
nephew of Mr. Kama Varma Tirupad, 
bom at Tripunathurai in 1045 M.E. 
He passed his First examination in 
Arts from the Ernakulam College; and 
having studied for tbe B.A, degree in 
the Christian and Presidency Colleges, 
Madras, was admitted to the degree in 
1078 M.E. 

He took his B.Ij* degree four years 
later and practised for about two years 
as a lawyer. He then joined the 
Cochin State service as a Sub-Magistrate 
and he rose to be a permanent first class 



K. Kelar Tirupad, B.A., B.L. 


Munsiff within the short period of four 
year?. H e was appointed District J udge 
in 1915, 
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, Mr. T. A. Doraswamy lyar, Chief 
Coart Vakil, Ernakalam, son of the late 
Appin Bhagavathar, the State musician, 
was born at Tripunathurai near Etna- 
kulam in 1862. He studied music 
under his father and was educated in 
Malayalam at Ernakulam till 1873, 
when on the demise of his father he 
took up the profession of his father. 

He passed the Pieadership e.^amina- 
tion of the State held in 1881 and 
established himself as a Vakil of the 
Chief Court at Ernaculam the next year* 
He has for a long time been a prominent 
lawyer of the Chief Court, successfully 
competing with tho Ba-chelors of Law 
who are members of his profession. 


rendered yeoman’s service to the 
cause of A^nthropology by his recent 
work, the Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
published by Messrs. Higginbothams, 
Madras. 

He is a son of the late Krishna Iyer, 
a Vedic scholar and native of Palghat 
and was born in 1866. Having received 
his early education ana matriculated 
from the then Palghat High School, 
he passed his P.A. examination from 
the Kerala V'idya Sala, Calicut; and 
was admitted to tho B.A. degree in 
1802 from the Madras Christian Col- 
It'ge. 

He staried his life as a clerk in iho 
Settlement Oflico, Ootacaiuund, hut 


he continued to be the Superintendent 
of Ethnography. 

From August 1013 he has been the 
Curator of the State Museum and 
Superintendent of the Zoological gar- 
dens, Trichur, and the Superintendent 
of Ethnography for the State, 

lie first published monographs on the 
several tribes and castes of the State, 
which he latar on revised and incor- 
poraU 3 d in his two volumes oi the 

* Cochin Tril)es and Castes/ which have 
heeii very favoural)ly reviewed by the 
Anthropologists of England, France 
and .America. He now intends publi- 
shing his third volume of the series, 

* the Physical Anthropology of the 



T. A. Doraswamy Iyer, B.A. L. K. Ananthakrishna lycr, B.A. 


He has been the President of the 
Town Council for the last two years 
and the Treasurer of the Public Library 
for the last seventeen years. He is the 
Chairman of the Town Co-operative 
Bank and a Joint Secretary of the 
Cochin Mahajana Babha. He takes a 
lively interest in the public activities of 
the State. He is also an accomplished 
musician. 

Mr. L. K. Ananths^rishna Iyer, 

B-A., Curator, Cochin State Museum, 
Trichur, is an Ethnologist of European 
and American reputation, and has 


having resigned Government service in 
181)0, he joined the staff of the Victoria 
College, Palghat, where he worked for 
seven years. 

In 1807, he joined the.Cochin Govern- 
ment service as an Assistant in the 
Ernakulam College, and was made the 
Superintendent of Ethnography also 
in 19U3. In June 1908 be was placed 
on special duty in connection wdth the 
publication of bis “ Cochin Tribes and 
Castes.” In January, 1911, he became 
the Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
and while in this appointment also 
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I\;ople of Cochin ’ and bis book on the 
Anthropology of the Syrian Christians 
oi Cochin, IMalabar and Travancure. 

ll(i is a corresp(mding memh(*r of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, London, of 
tho Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, of the Anthropological 
Association of Washington, a member 
of the late Solway Institute of Belgium, 
and of the Mythic Society, Bangalore. 
He is also an Associate Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Calcutta 
and a corresponding member of the 


170 
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Anthropological Society of Bombay. 
He was the special University Lecturer 
on Indian Ethnology in the Madras 
University in 1916. 

Mr. Ananthakrishna Iyer is a re- 
search scholar of great renown and be 
owns an eviable library of books 
bearing on Anthropology. It reflects 
great credit on him that be. could have 
spared, amidst bis oflicial worries, the 
energy and time required for writing 
the very useful books he has brought 
out. 

He contributed bis valuable article 
on the Ethnology of Southern India to 
this Encyclnpiodia. 

Mr. K. Uluthra Wartier, Land, 
holder, J'lrnakulam, son of the late 
Ikanda Warrier (a brother of the late 
E. Sankara Warrier) Dewan of Cochin, 
was born in 1037 M,E. He received a 
good Sanskrit education for fourteen 
years. He is a poet in Malayalam and a 
sound scholar in Sanskrit. He is also a 
good student of the Ayurvedic system 
of medicine and astrology, though he 
has not taken up either of these for his 
profession* 



K. Uluthra Warrier. 


He joined the Hur.ur oiVice as a clerk 
in his twenty-sixth year, and served 
there for fourteen years, after which 
period he resigned his office. He then 
took up contracts from the Department 
of Public Works and later on Abkari 
contracts in the Cochin and Travancore 
States and in the British districts of the 
West Coast. He worked as a successful 
contractor for over ten years ; and retired 
from active work subsequently. 

He started a primary school for boys 
near bis residence at Ernakulam. He 


is renovating it at a cost of about Bs. 
15,000/-. 

He holds extensive landed properties 
near Triebur, Ernakulam and Cranga* 
nore and pays an annual land tax of 
Bs. 500/. to the Cochin and Travancore 
Governments. 

Mr. W. D. MacBey, Bank of 
Madras, Narsapur was born in April 
1886 at Elgin, a small town in Scotland. 
He had his early education in the 
Elgin Academy, where be remained for 
a period of eleven years. He under- 
went a course of apprenticeship at 
Elgin and London for five years, after 
which period he joined the Madras 
Bank and was posted to Colombo. 
Towards the end of 1914 he was trans- 
ferred to Narsapur where he has ever 
since been working to the satisfaction 
of bis superiors. 

Mr. Hussain Khan Jammun, 

Deputy Collector, Tenali, Guntur 
District, was born at Atmakur in the 
Eurnool District in 1866* His father 
was a Head Constable in the Police 
service. Having matriculated in 1883, 
he joined the Collectorate at Eurnool 
as a clerk in 1886. By virtue of his 
honest and deligent work, be rose from 
the low place of a clerk to the position 
of the Huzur Sheristadar in his native 
district. He was posted to Tenali in 
May 1915 as a Deputy Collector. He 
is a capable officer. He is a member 
of the Madras Islamiab Society* 

Mr. G. Narasimham, F. A.A., Pub- 
lic Accountant and Auditor, 5, Mount 
Boad, Madras, is the eldest son of Mr. 
Gullapalli Subbiah Sastri, a Sanskrit 
scholar of great culture and repute and 
belongs to Podalada, a village in Bazole 
Taluq in the Godavari District. 

He was educated in Rajah Chella- 
yamma Rao High School, Pittapur, 
from w'hsre he matriculated in 1904. 
He then worked in the Government 
Public Works Department in the 
Northern Circars for about five years. 

Quitting Government service, he 
joined the Davar’s College of Commerce, 
Bombay, where he received Commercial 
instruction and training for over one 
year and passed the final examination 
of the Central Association of Account- 
ants, London* He is now a Fellow of 
the Association. He set up practice as 
a Public Accountant and Auditor at 
Madras in 1911. 

He has been auditing the accounts of 
several Estates, Joint Stock Companies, 
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Banks, Factories and Dsvasthanams. 
Among the many important instftn. 
tions, whose accounts have been andited 
by Mr. Narasimham, may be mentioned 
the Indian Bank, Ltd., Madras, the 
Union Bank, Ltd., Eumbakonam, the 
Devastbanams of Tirupathi, Triumalai, 
etc., the temples in the management 
of the Madras Devasthanam Committee 
(founded by the Board of Revenue 
about half a century ago), the Pacha- 
iyappa’s Trust Board, the Eanyaka 
Parameswari Devasthanam Committee, 
the Cbintapalle Estate, the Estates of 
the Nidadavole and Medur, the 29th 
Indian National Congress, Madras and 
the Tanjore District Co-operative Cen- 
tral Bank, Ltd., Eumbakonam, etc. 
Eminent men in the official and non- 
official circles have borne testimony to 
the intelligence, honesty and business 
capacity of Mr. Narasimham. He takes 
great interest in public institutions and 
has conducted many honorary audits. 

He bolds certificates from the Gov- 
ernments of Madras and Bengal 
authorising him to audit the accounts 
of Joint Stock Companies in these two 
Provinces. 



G. Naratimbao), F.\.A. 


His office is at 5, Mount Road, 
Madras. Daring the comparatively 
short period after be started life as an 
auditor, Mr. Narasimham has occupied 
positions of great trust and responsi- 
bility and has acquired a good name in 
his profession, which is in itself indi- 
cative of his future bright career. He 
is conducting a journal of his own, 
under the style of Commerce and 
Industry,” which has become popular 
in its very first year. 
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Tlie late Justice Sir T. Muthusami 
Aiyer, B^L., K.G.LE.9 of Madias, 
whose name is a household word in 
Southern India, cherished with rever* 
*enee and affection, was born in the 
3 rear 1882, in a small village in the 
Tanjore District, of an extremely poor 
family. Having early lost bis father 
he was sent to Tiruvalur to study in a 
vernacular school. But he bad to dis- 
continue his studies on account of 
poverty and to accept service under a 
Village Karnain on a very low salary. 
After some time he became Assistant 
Earnam and continued in that capacity 
for a few years. Though the death of 
bis mother during this period was a 
serious loss to him, he luckily came 
under the notice of the then Tabsildar 
of Tiruvalur, one Mr. Muthuswamy 
Naick. Mr. Naick was very much 
impressed with the boy’s intelligence, 
outspokenness and earnestness in work 
and took the young man into bis own 
household. Young Muthusami Aiyer 
rose steadily in bis estimation and 
acquitted himself remarkably well in 
any kind of work entrusted to him. 

In his leisure time young Muthu- 
swami would attend a neighbouring 
school, where English was taught, and 
picked up knowledge in that language, 
which he subsequently studied in a 
systematic way, under the fostering 
care of the Naick Tahsildar, who even- 
tually sent him to a Mission School at 
Negapatam. Having finished bis 
course there he was next sent by his 
benefactor to the High School of the 
Madras University, where be won the 
admiration of Principal Powell and 
other teachers. After an exceptionally 
successful career at School be was first 
employed as a tutor on Ks» 60 under 
Mr. Powell. His next appointment 
was that of a record-keeper in the 
Tanjore Collectorate. He was next 
taken to the Education Department as 
a Deputy Inspector of Schools on 
Rs. 160. Having passed the Pleader’s 
test in 1853, he was appointed District 
Munsiff of Tranquebar. 

In 1859 he was appointed Inam 
Deputy Collector of Tanjore ; and a 
few years later, was invested with the 
powers of a Magistrate. He was trans- 
lated to the Judicial department next, 
apd was made a Sub*jadge of the 
South Oanara District, and later on a 
Magistrate of Police in Madras. 


During bis tenure in the latter office, 
he passed the B.L. degree examination* 
He was then made a Small Cause 
Judge at Madras. 

He was invited to the Delhi Durbar 
of 1877 as a Government guest. In the 
following year, be was made a C.I.E., 
and raised to the High Court Bench, 
which he adorned for seventeen long 
years, with ability unsurpassed by any* 
In his capacity as such, he acted for 
some months as Chief Justice. His 
deep learning and judicial pre-eminence 
was the guiding star to his colleagues, 
who differed from him in administering 
justice only with doubt and hesitation. 
He was a great judge, because he was a 
just judge. Amidst his pressure of 
wwk, he found time to master German 
Law Books in the criginal. He inter- 
preted the text of the law with the 
usages of the people and built up in this 
way a sound system of Hindu Juris- 
prudence, which has been of great use 
to the lawyers and judges of the present 
day. He was loyal to the British suze- 
rainty, but his patriotism was pure and 
lofty like his character. 

Though be was knighted in 1892 he 
did not long enjoy his knighthood. 
His health failed in 1894, and he passed 
away early in 1895. His marble like- 
ness now adorns the High Court Bench, 
sitting on a marble chair, depicting 
wisdom on his forehead, and integrity 
in every feature and pointing to the 
younger generation of lawyers the way 
they should pursue. 

Sri Sankara Vilasa Saradha Man- 
diram, North Street, Tanjore. is a reli- 
gious institution founded by Brahma 
Sri Pandit Koppusami Maharaj some 
years ago, with the object of imparting 
religious and secular instruction to the 
masses in genera), in view to further the 
high ideals of Hindu religion. The 
institution has been justifying its exist- 
ence by collecting rare manuscripts in 
Sanskrit, Tamil and other vernacular 
literatures bearing on the subject and 
editing them, as time and funds permit^ 
with a comprehensive Tamil rendering 
for the propogation of religious know’- 
ledge among the masses. The publica- 
tions cover an extensive field of Dharraa 
and Yoga Shastras; and from the list of 
books now available from this institu- 
tion, we find rare subjects treated in an 
instructive manner. 

Owing to the untiring exertions of 
the Bwamiji, religious classes are held 
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in the premises besides lectures and 
discourses on religious matters every 
week. The selfless work of the founder 
deserves a meed of praise for his atten- 
tion to the wants of poor students, seek- 
ing instruction at his hands in respect 
of food and raiment, The Summum 
Bonum of his work is to inculcate in the 
minds of people high ideals of Hindu 
religion. 



The late V, Govlndaswami Kaju. 


The institution has a decent refer- 
ence library of its own bearing on the 
subjects appropriate to its activities ; and 
stocks books, maps, charts, etc, of other 
authors and publishers, dealing with 
religion and philosophy of the Hindus, 
available for sale at a low price so as to 
be within the roach of all. 

The present Managing proprietor of 
the institution, Mr. V. Viraswami Kaju, 
of the firm of Messrs. V. Govindan 
Bros., Printers and Publishers, Tanjore, 
is successfully carrying on the work 
of the founder and spares no pains 
in supplementing the stock of books 
already on hand and popularising the 
objects of the institution in many ways. 
He has increased its scope of usefulness 
in many directions, besides raising a 
capital for its efficient working. The 
late Mr. V. Govinda Kaju was a sound 
businessman and he was taking a good 
deal of interest in the propogation of 
Hindu religion. 

Prof. K. Sundararama Aiyar, 
M.A., of Kumbakonam, is one of the 
well-known educationists of Southern 
India,, who has toiled in the noble cause 
for over three decades and won laurels. 
Apart from the sound secular instruc- 
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tioD he imputed to generatioos of etu- 
dents, the plain living and high thinking 
of Mr. Snndararama Aiyar have left an 
indelible impression on the minds of the 
youths entrusted to bis care. 



K. sSu 11 dura ram a lycr, M.A. 


Having' ^^nidnatcd from tlio Goverri- 
inont KumhakorDim, in ]H7], 

1h* joined l.lm (k)cliin odiuaiiional servico 
us a teacher of tlu; Kajali’s Ilicjh hichocd 
alonp; with IMr. ]). M. (hruicksliank, 
AI.A. Tint r(^■<uUs of the schobl Wtau' 
so brilliant that year that tlu' loin;- 
cliorislual idiai of the J)o\van to convert 
the Jli^dj School into a Colle;:;(‘ was 
exf^cuted cliirin^^ ihe lU'xt year; and Mr. 
Sundararaina Aiyar served the (volk et' 
for two years. In J87() he accepted an 
appointment in tlu* (toverniiuait Zilla 
School at Salem. In iSSl, lu* was 
admitted to tlu* M.A. de<^n*oe, for which 
he studied while th(^ second master of 
the lirennen's Zilla School at Telli- 
cherry. 

Ho was then posted to ihe Kumba* 
konam Golle^^c* as the Professor of 
History. Prom 1890 to 1893 bis servi- 
ces were lent to the Travancoia Govern- 
ment as the Tutor to the late first Prince 
Marthanda Varina, who passed his B.A. 
examination in 1891. J^'roin 1894 till 
his retirement in 1907, he was the Pro- 
fessor of History in the Kumbakonam 
Collepje with the short break of about 
two years. During these two years he 
was the Professor of Philosophy in the 
Kajahmundry College and the Presi- 
dency College, Madras. He also acted 
as the Professor of History in the Presi- 
dency College, Madras in 1905, during 
the absence of Mr, Allen. He has been 


a Chief Examiner in History and Philo-, 
sophy for the B.A. and M.A. examina- 
tions of the Madras University. 

Prom 1882 to 1905 he was intimately 
connected with the ‘ Hindu ’ of Madras, 
doing the functions of its Associate 
Editor. 

Since 1907 he has been devoting 
himself mainly to the study of the 
Vedanta Philosophy. lie is a standing 
contributor to the ' Vedanta Kesari \ 
which is edited by Swami Sarvananda. 
His ‘ hour political essays * is an out- 
come of his erudite scholarship in His- 
tory, coupled with a thorough grasp of 
the Vedanta Philosophy. He takes a 
lively interest in ihe iiama Krishna 
Mission and is an ardent admirer of 
Swami Vivekananda. 

In token of his valuable services to 
the Kumbakonam College, his students 
and admirers presented a copy of his like- 
ness to the institution and founded an 
annual prize of Its. 50/*. 

Tn 1909 he was the Principal of the 
Hindu College, Tiiinevelly, and his col- 
hiugues and students have expressed 
their f.ense of gratitude to Mr. Sundara- 
rama Aiyar for tlui noble example be 
set them as a teacher and as a Hindu. 

He has sinc(! started a weekly journal 
under tlu* style, ilindii ilfc.s£af/Cj which 
has liecome extremely popular as voicing 
forth Hindu public opinion on burning 
(jiieslions of the day. 

Mr. V. Krishnaswami Aiyengar, 
B A., B.L., of the Kumbakonam liar is 
a son of .\lirasidar Yeeraraghava Aiyi.n- 


gar. He graduated in Arts from the 
Government College, Kumbakonam in 
1893 ; and having taken bis B.L. degree, 
he set up his practice at Kumbakonam 
in 1^98. He now commands a lucrative 
practice. He is a Director of the 
Kumbakonam Bank, Ltd. 
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The name of the late Dewail Baba* 
dur Rubgunday Raghunatha Rao» 
G.S.L, of Kumbakonam, is a by-word 
for honest public work in the educated 
circles of Boutheru India. The Bub*^ 
gunday family has the honour of having 
trained in public life the famous Sbabjr 
and bis most famous son Sivaji Mahara^ 
When Venkaji made Tajore the seat of 
the Mabaratta Empire in Southern 
India in the seventeenth century, the 
Bubgunday family migrated there. 

Baghunatba liao was born of thia 
noted family in 1831, at Kumbakonam. 
His father, Kai Kaya Kai Bubgunday 
Venkata Bao, is still remembered as the 
illustrious Dewan of Travancore, and 
the Be venue Commissioner of Mysore, 
for which ofiico he was specially 
requisitioned by Sir Mark Cubbon in 
1834. V^enkata Bao and his worthy 
wife Lakshimi Bai were devout Hindus 
learned in Sanskrit literature. Young 
Baghunatha Bao had the good fortune 
of being brought up by such notable 
parents ; and it is no wonder that ibis 
early training in life was responsible for 
his excellent character, his simplicity of 
life and liis sincerity and love of truth. 
He was a pious Hindu and a genuine 
Bocial Befcii'mer* He was a (dose- 
student of the Hindu Scriptures and 
he led the life of a typical Hindu. 

Baghunatha Bao began his educa- 
tional caixjer wlhlcj his father was in 
the Mysore service?. He joined first a 
small Mission school at Bangalore and 
in 1815 the M adras High School, which 
has evolved into the modern 
Presidency College. South 
Indian scholars remember the 
name of Eyre Burton Powell^ 
the Head-master of this institu- 
tion. with feelings of pleasure 
and gratitude, as Powell’s educa- 
tional genius produced eminent 
men of the stamp of Justice Sir 
T. Muthuswami Aiyar and Sir 
T. Madhava Bao. Baghunatha 
Bao, in addition to the fund of 
knowledge acquired at home and 
at school, had the advantage of 
the excellent discipline of 
Powell’s High School. Baghu- 
natha Bao gave up his studies in 1850, in 
order to manage bis big estates at Eum- 
bakonam. At this early age of his life 
he studied the revenue system and the 
difficulties of the poor ryot first-hand.. 
He studied law privately and in 185& 
obtained a Pleader’s diploma. But he 
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chose to join Government service as 
Translator in the Collector’s office, 
Tanjore, along with his friends, T. 
Muthuswami Aiyar, who later on rose 
to the position of a Justice of the 
Madras High Court (the first Indian to 
occupy the place), and T. Gopala Rao, 
the well-known Principal of the Kumba- 
konam College. He afterwards became 
the Sheristadar of the Subordinate 
Judge’s Court at Kumbakonam. 


with the work between Negapatam and 
Trichinopoly, tactfully acquired the 
necessary lands, much to the satisfac- 
tion of the Government. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, the then Governor of Madras, 
was so well impressed with the capa- 
cities of Ragbunatha Rao that, when 
there were some disturbances in con- 
nection with the Tungabhadra Canal 
Project, ho sent for Raghunatha Rao 
and posted him to Kurnool, arming him 


to the famous Srirangam Temple by 
restoring to it much of the temple land 
that had been illegally encroached upon 
by a number of people. After serving 
for a time at Coimbatore he was posted 
to Madras as the Head^quarters Deputy 
Collector. Again in this capacity he 
assessed and collected the newly levied 
income-tax much to the satisfaction of 
the people and Government. Ho was 
next made the Head Sheristadar of the 
Board of Revenue. 



The late Dewan Bahadur R. Raghunatha Rao, C.l.E. 


In 1859, the scheme for the entertain- 
ment of Indians as Deputy Collectors 
came into force and Raghunatha Rao 
was given one of the first appointments 
and posted to bis native district of 
Tanjore. Land had to be acquired for 
the Great Southern Railway project ; 
and Ragbunatha Rao, who was entrusted 


with full plenary powers. It is hardly 
necessary to add that Raghunatha Rao 
was equally successful in his work at 
Kurnool. 

He next served at Trichinopoly as 
Treasury Deputy Collector and Land 
Commission Officer. In the latter 
capacity he rendered a yeoman’s service 
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In 1875 Maharajah Tukaji Holkar of 
Indore, with the sanction of the Go- 
vernment of India, appointed him as 
the Kevenuf3 Minister of th(' State. 
On the retirement of Sir. T. Madhava 
Hao from the ofiico, he succeeded 
him as the Dewan of Indore. When 
Lmperor Edward VII visited Indore as 
Prince of Wales he had a long interview 
with Raghunatha Kao and was highly 
impressed with his capabilities. The 
Prince of Wales presented him with 
a gold medal. In 1881, Raghunatlia 
Rao reverted to the British service and 
in 1887 the late Maharajah llolkar, 
on his accession to the throne, reejaested 
Raghunatha Uao to assume the Dow’an- 
ship of the State once again. It stands 
to the credit of Raghunatha Jtao that 
he was responsible for the introduction, 
into the*Indore State of the Penal Code, 
the Code of Criminal Procedure and 
the Civil Procedure Code, which are in 
force in tlie »State to this day. But in 
J88B h('. left his Devvanship never to 
assume it again, in spite of repeated 
offers. 

The same year he retired from the 
British Government service on the 
maximum pension of Rs. 5,000 per 
annum. He was at Madras only for 
six years after his retirement, after 
which period he finally setthid down at 
his native Kumbakonam. Though he 
was 57 years of age by tin; time of his 
retirement he was hale and strong; and 
for the next three decades he rendered 
valuable services to the country in the 
political, social and religious fields of 
activity by his contributions to the 
papers and his public utterances on 
the several current topics. Among the 
subjects in whicli he took special inter- 
est may be mentioned the economic 
conditions of the country, the Land 
Revenue system, the education problem 
and the separation of the judicial and 
executive functions. He all through 
espoused the cause of the poor ryot. 
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Bagbunatba Bao’a famoas contriba- 
tions to tbe Madras dailies on tbe land 
aseessment in tbe Madras Presidency, 
daring tbe regime of Lord Cnrzon and 
bis evidence before tbe Decentralisation 
Commission reveal bis close stady of 
tbe agrarian question and bis clear 
analysis of it. He evinced almost a 
personal interest in the question of 
forest administration, on which also he 
wrote frequently to the press ; and it 
would be no exaggeration to add that 
the Forest Pancbayat system has come 
out into vogue in the province of 
Madras as a result of the constant agi- 
tation of itaghunatha Bao and a few 
others of his ilk. 

As a member of the Legislative 
Council also, be rendered valuable 
services to the people by drawing the 
attention of the Government to the 
anomalies and defects of its administra- 
tion. By his demise a decade ago tbe 
country has lost a great patriot, who 
devoted a consideraVde part of his life 
for the service of his countrymen. 

Mr. L. K. Ramaswami Iyer, B.A., 
B.L., High Court Vakil, liottayam, 
passed the B.A. degree examination in 
188G from the Presidency College, 
Madras. He took his B.L. degree 
subsequently and was employed in the 
Madras High Court for five years, till 
18U4, when he set up his legal practice 
at Trivandrum. A few months later 
he shifted to Alleppey, where he prac- 
tised very successfully for sixteen yi^ars. 
He went over to Kottayaui, when the 
District Court was established there 
and ho soon became one of the leading 
Vakils there. He comes of a respect- 
able Brahmin family of Palghat and is 
a son of the landholder, L. K. Krishna 
Aiyer. 

The late Rao Bahadur R. Maha- 
deva Aiyer, B.A., Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Travancore, was a 
distinguished olVicer of the State. He 
was born in May 1802; and after a 
brilliant College course, he took the 
B.A. degree of the Madras University 
in 1B81. He joined the Travancore 
service in March, 1888 as a clerk, and 
rose gradually by dint of hard work, 
unfailing devotion to duty and high 
integrity, to the position, of Town 
Magistrate. Trivandrum, Tahsildar, 
Assistant Secretary, Under* Secretary, 
Secretary to the Legislative Council 
and Uewan Peishkar and District 
Magistrate. During his official career 


be was entrusted with various kinds of 
special work, in all of which he showed 
bis conspicuous ability and uosullied 
character. He rendered signal services 



The late Rao Bahadur R. Mahadeva 
Iyer, B.A. 

to the State as the special officer depu- 
ted for the Kodayar Irrigation cess 
and the preparation of the Travancore 
Land Revenue Manual. His 
Land Revenue Manual is a 
monumental work. It was 
the result of an elaborate and 
cartful enquiry into local 
conditions and a critical 
study of the land revenue 
systems obtaining in British 
India and the Native States. 

The work placed the land 
revenue administration of tbe 
State on a sound and solid 
basis. 

He became D c w a n 
Peishkar in 1912 and then 
Chief Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment in 1918. Ho was 
luade a Rao Bahadur in re- 
cognition of his eminent ser- 
vices and was held in high 
esteem by the Government, 
and all classes of people alike, 
rie was religious and chari- 
table giving freely out of his 
purse to help the needy and 
the poor. He had endowed 
two gold medals for good 
conduct in the Maharajah’s 
College, Trivandrum. He 
passed away on the 13th February, 
1920 after a brief illness of four days. 
By bis demise the State lost a most 
efficient officer, who distinguished him- 
self in whatever capacity be was placed. 
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Mr. P. Krishna Menon, B.A.» 

District Court Vakil, Brnakulam, a 
member of tbe Tarvad of Parakal, 
Calicut, is a sou of Mr. Erisbna 
Warriar, a Tabeildar of tbe Coobin 
State. Born in 1870 at Pattambi, 
near Sboranur, be bad bis elementary 
education at Ariyanur, tbe place of hia 
estate. 

Having next studied for three years 
in the Kerala Vidya Sala, now tbe 
Zamorin’s College, Calicut, be joined 
tbe Ernakulam College, from where he 
passed his Matriculation and First in 
Arts examinations. He took bis B.A. 
degree from tbe Presidency College, 
Madras, in 181)8. He subsequently 
joined the Law College, Madras and 
finished the B.L. course of studies. 

After undergoing the B.L. course at 
Madras be joined the Judicial Depart- 
ment of tbe Cochin Government as a 
clerk and became tbe Sheristadar of 
tbe District Court in less than two 
years. In 1898, having passed the F.L. 
examination, he resigned the State 
service to set up his practice as a 


P. Krishna Menon, B.A. 

lawyer at Ernakulam, where he still 
continues as a popular Vakil. It is no 
exaggeration to state that be is one of 
the leading lawyers of tbe Emakulaba 
District Court. 
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He takes a lively interest in the 
several public movements. He was 
the President of the Town Council for 
over four years and bis work as such 
was quite commendable. 

He takes a prominent lead in the 
elevation of the ‘ depressed classes *. 
He is a member of the “ Devulaya 
Institution” of Calcutta, a purely socio- 
religious institution of universal sym- 
pathies for the worship of God. 

His experience in Local Self-Govern- 
ment and bis active work in the other 
progressive movements of the day 
eminently qualify him to render valu- 
able services to the country. Ho con- 
tributed, to this Encyclopsedia, his 
valuable article on the Ernakulam 
Water Works. 

Dr. K. Raman Tambi, B.A., 
(Madras), M.D., (Edin.), the Deputy 
Surgeon of the District and Victoria 
Hospital in Quilon, was born in 


1907, he returned to India after the 
completion of the course. He took 
the M.D. degree of the Edinburgh 
University in 1914, having been previ- 
ously a diplomate in Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (D.M.H.). He is a 
Licenciatein Midwifery, having passed 
the degree in it in 1907. He is a 
Fellow of the Boyal Society of Medi- 
cine, England. 

The late K.P. Padmanabha Menon, 
B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S., High Court 
Vakil, Ernakulam, was the younger of 
the two sons of the late Mr, P. Sankunni 
Menon, the author of the first and 
famous history of the Travancore State. 

Mr. Sankuoni Menon rose up from 
very humble beginnings. Originally a 
native of Triparayar Desora, Ponnani 
Taluq, Malabar District, Mr. Sankunui 
Menon came to Trivandrum in 18I1G 
for receiving English education and 
was attached to the retinue of the then 


mensem and also acted on two occasions 
as the Dewan of the State. He was 
the author of a History of Travancore 
in English from the earliest times, 
which was published in 1878. He 
served the Travancore State for three 
and a half decades and finally retired 
in 1879, enjoying the confidence and 
respect of the public and of the Maha- 
rajahs and Residents, during whose 
regime he served the Travancore 
State. 

Mr. Sankunni Menon was a religious 
man of a high order. When he was 
the Dewan Poishkar, he had the Siva 
Temple at Vycome very well repaired, 
its tank thoroughly cleansed, the ghats 
roiTOg the tank decently built and the 
golden flag-staff erected, the first of its 
kind in the State, barring the one in 
front of the great temple of Sri Padma- 
nabhaswami at the capital. In short 
he made all arrangements necessary for 



Or. K. Raman Tbambi, B.A., M.D. 


The laic K. P. Padmanabha Menon. B.A., M.R.,A.i*. 


Trivandrum in the year 1877. He is 
the son of Mr. Eesavan Tambi, whose 
Tarvad name is Rajah Eesava Doss. 
He was educated at Trivandrum, and 
he took bis B-A degree in 1901 with 
distinction . A year later the Travancore 
Government sent him to England to 
pursue bis medical studies there. In 


Elaya Rajah. Having studied in the 
English School, Trivandrum, he joined 
the Huzur English office in 1843 
as a Writer on Rs. 10/- pet mensem. 
By his high order of intelligence and 
steady industry he rose by degrees to 
the position of Dewan Peishkar of the 
Travancore State on Rs. 800/- per 
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ensuring the permiinance of the temple 
and the convenience of the pious 
visitors. 

Mr. Padmanabha Menon was born 
at Trivandrum in 18.57 ; and having 
received his early education in Mala- 
yalam and English at home under a 
private tutor, be joined the District 
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School at Sbertalay. In 186G, Mr. 
Padmanabba Menon joined the Erna- 
kulam High School, where he studied 
till 1873. While at Ernakulam his 
brother, the late Justice Sankara 
Menon of the Travancore High Court, 
and himself were placed under the 
guardianship of Mr. T. Sankunni 
Menon, and his brother Mr. 

T. Govinda Menon, late Dewans of 
Cochin, who were the school-mates 
and good friends of their father. In 
1B73, Mr. Padinanabha Menon joined 
the Pre-niatriculation class of the 
Maharajah’s College, Trivandrum, from 
wiKire he was matriculated in 1874. 
In 187(3 h(5 joined th<} Senior P.A. 
class of the Pre.sid(mcy College, Madras, 
and lie passed his F.A. in 187(3. He 
passed liis B.A. examination also 
from the Presidency College in 1B7U. 
Mr, ]\Ienon joined the liaw classes of 
the Presidency College and took the 
B.L. degree in March, 1884. Having 
served as an apprentice under Mr. II. H. 
Bheppard, tlum the Advocate-General 
of Madras, he was enrolled as a Vakil 
of the Madras High Court in 1885, 
and soon after settled down at Erria- 
kulaiii to practise in the Cochin Chief 
Court- 

In 1898, Mr. Padmanabba Menon, 
after having established his name as 
the foremost lawyer of the Cochin 
State, shifted himself to Trivandrum 
for practising there. On the eve of 
his depiirtun^ the public of the Cochin 
State, of the several professions and 
communities, presented him with an 
address, in w'hich the Paliath Achan, 
the premier nobleman of the State, 
and Mr. T. Govinda Menon, Ex-Dewan 
of Cochin, also co-operated. 

It did not take Mr. Menon more 
than a few months to rise up to the 
topmost rung of the legal ladder at 
Trivandrum also ; and he soon became 
popular among the clients and judges. 
But after a stay of about three years 
at Trivandrum, he had to settle down 
finally at Ernakulam, mainly because 
of considerations of health and domestic 
circumstances. Mr. Menon was a man 
of varied interests and activities. He 
worked as a member of the Law 
Committee of Cochin, the Travancore 
Legislative Council, the Cochin Text- 
book Committee, the Cochin Sanitary 
Board and many other associations of 
public utility. He was the President 
of the Ernakulam Public Library off 


and on for several years. He was 
chosen President of the ninth session 
of the Keraliya Nair Samajam Confer- 
ence, held at Trichur, in the Cochin 
State, in May 1915. 

During the regime of Dewan Baja- 
gopalacbari, a Marummakatbayam 
Committee was appointed in Travan- 
core and the Malayalee members of 
the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly 
elected Mr. Padmanabba Menon to the 
Committee. 

Mr. Menon was a good writer in 
Malayalam and English. His History 
of Cochin, in Malayalam, published in 
two volumes, a work of great educa- 
tional merit and unique interest, is a 
monument of his high intellect and 
persevering labours in the field of 
historical research. The work has 
been warmly received by the public of 
the West Coast, as the first real 
historical w^ork in the Malayalam 
language. His valuable contributions 
to the several Indian journals deserve 
special mention ; and they cover 
various subjects of interest, pertaining 
to the Kerala country. His article on 
the Cochin State published in this 
Encyclopjedia is an authoritative con- 
tribution on the subject and it speaks 
w^ell of the learned author’s mastery 
of the same. He toured through the 
historic places of Northern India and 
studied firsthand many important 
things concerning the places of pilgrim- 
age. 

Mr. Menon made a gift of law books 
and Law Keports, costing over 
Bs. 4,000/- to the Ernakulam Bar Asso- 
ciation, after his retirement from the 
legal practice. This section of the 
Library is known after his brother 
and himself, as the Bankara-Padma- 
nabha section. 

It was largely duo to the advice and 
instance of the late learned and 
enlightened Elaya liajah of Cochin 
that the Princes of the Cochin Boyal 
family were sent to Madras for their 
University education; and His High- 
ness employed Mr. Menon to conduct 
the correspondence on the subject* 
Mr. Menon bad to fight hard with the 
Madras Government, the Cochin Re- 
sident and the Rajah of Cochin, to 
bring about this liberty for the Princes 
to go beyond the State. Now all such 
retrictions have been removed. 

Mr. Menon’s demise in 1919 is a 
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severe loss to Southern India, and 
particularly to the West Coast. 

Mr. T. K. Krishna Menon, B.A., 

M. R.A.S., Ernakulam, Cochin State, 
the famous author that has made a 
mark in the field of Malayalam letters, 
was born at Cochin in the year 1870, 
(1046 M.E.). He belongs to a rich, 
ancient and respectable Nair family 
that has produced two Prime Ministers 
of the State. He is a son of the late 

N. Chattu Panikar, a Tabsildar-Magis- 
trate of Cochin, who was great not only 
as an oilicer of the State, but also as a 
scholar, poet, actor and architect. On 
him was twice conferred by the Ruler 
of Cochin the rare honour of the present 
of ‘ Veera Srunghala’, literally, a gold 
chain awarded in recognition of heroism. 

Mr. Krishna Menon comes of a 
talented family. The late Mr. Govinda 
Menon, a brother of Mr. Krishna 
Menon, was a supervisor of the Public 
Works Department of the Cochin 
State, who acted for some time as its 
Chief Engineer. Mr. Govinda Menon 
is well-known in connection with his 
‘ Fire-Brand ’, a sensational political 
drama treating of the then administra- 
tion of Cochin, It is written on the 
lines of Shokespeare’s master-piece, 
‘ Hamlet ’. 

Sreemathi T. Ikkavu Amma, a 
deceased sister of Mr. Krishna Menon, 
was the famous authoress of the drama, 
Subhadrarjunam, and other works in 
Malayalam. Her bolding up ‘the 
mirror to Nature’ is characteristic of 
the happy deviation which the modem 
authors of Southern India have adopted 
in their writings. Her eldest daughter 
was given in marriage to Rajah Yasu- 
deva Rajah of Kollengode; and her 
eldest son, Dr. Krishna Menon, served 
as a Lieutenant in the Hospital Ship 
••Madras”. 

Mr. Krishna Menon is e,Ktremely 
fortunate in the high accomplishments 
of his talented wife, Sreemathi T. C. 
Kalyani Amma. Mrs. Krishna Menon, 
the famous Malayalam authoress, is 
well educated in English also. She is 
tendering invaluable services to the 
children of Malabar, for whom she is 
publishing” Books for Malabar Bairns”, 
in Malayalam, after the late Mr. W. T. 
Stead’s series. Eminent critics have 
expressed valuable opinions on the 
literary productions of Mrs. Krishna 
Menon. She was editing, in conjunc*. 
tion with two other Malayalee ladies, 
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a montbly joamal of gre&t edacative 
value to the ladies of Malabar styled 
*8arada'. Her latest work vitha 
Vruhsha was a text-book for the Inter- 
mediate examination of 1918. 

Mr. Krishna Menon studied Sanskrit 
‘under bis eldest sister, Srimati Euuji 
Amma, and then under the late Mr. 
Madbava Karup of Tboravoor in 
Tcavancore. After finishing bis early 
education in English in the High 
School at Ernakulam, he underwent his 
High School course at Calicut. He 
had again to come over to Ernakulam, 


his native place, on considerations of 
health. He matriculated from the 
Ernakulam High School as the first in 
rank in the Cochin State, and there- 
fore obtained a scholarship tenable for 
his E.A. course. Having passed his 
First examination in Arts from the 
Ernakulam College, he took his B.A> 
degree from the Presidency College 
with Chemistry as hisoptional subject in 
1894. He next joined the Law College. 
Madras, and having passed his F.L. 
examination, and completed the B.L> 
course, he had to discontinue his studies 
iot two years owing to serious illness. 
As permitted by the then existing rules 


of practice of the Cochin State, he 
joined the Bar and set up bis practice 
at Ernakulam in 1076 M.E., and by 
his high order of intelligence, honesty, 
and characteristic perseverance, he has 
risen to be one of the leaders of the 
Bar, and commands to-day an exten- 
sive practice and a wide reputation in 
the Cochin State. 

Mr. Krishna Menon has been serving 
his country io various ways. Among 
all classes in the Cochin State, Mr. 
Krishna Menon is well known for his 
enlightened sympathy with the people. 

He has striven whole- 
heartedly to shed abroad 
the light of knowledge. 
He is an enthusiast in the 
cause of the uplift of what 
are usually termed “ the 
depressed classes.” Mr. 
Krishna Menon spends 
large sums of money for 
the education of poor and 
deserving students, and 
on some religions and 
industrial schools and leper 
asylums. 

He got the late Mr. 
R. C. Dutt’s “ Ancient 
India ” translated into 
Malayalam, and was ably 
editing for some time 
“ Vidya Vinodini ”, the 
highly popular Malayalam 
magazine. He has contri- 
buted a valuable article on 
the Malayalam Literature 
to this Encyclopaedia, 
which contains the in- 
teresting history of the 
language in a short com- 
pass and gives much 
comprehensive and useful 
information. He has written and 
edited several other works. 

He is on the Executive Committee 
of the Cochin Mahajana Sabha, is a 
member of the Malayalam Improve- 
ment Society, and of the Text-Book 
Committee of the Cochin State and of 
the Board of Malayalam studies of the 
Madras University, of which he is also 
an Examiner. He was for some time 
a member of tbe Royal Asiatic Society, 
of the Society of Authors, and of the 
Royal Society of Arts, and a Fellow of 
the Royal Historical Society of London. 
He has earned a fair reputation as an 
author among tbe scholars of Europe. 
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Mr. Krishna Menon is, by his literary 
tastes and ripe scholarship, eminently 
fitted to improve tbe Malayalam 
Literature, a task which he has already 
been accomplishing- His literary and 
philanthropic work is sure to win for 
him the undying love of posterity. 

He is, besides, a good sportsman. He 
can row and play at tennis and football 
well. He was in the football tourna- 
ment teams of both bis Colleges at 
Madras. He has handed over two 
silver cups to the Cochin Government 
to be utilised in itslnter-SchooI Sports. 
His present amusement is law and 
literature and his serious avocation 
work for the welfare of his countrymen 
and country-women. 

Mr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, M.A., 
D.L., D.Litt., who has just been 
appointed as Assistant Research Pro- 
fessor in Indian Economics in the 
University of Madras, under Dr. Gilbert 
Slater, was boro at Moradabad in the 
year 1898. He was educated at the 
Government High School there in his 
early age, and went to England in bis 
seventeenth year and spent ten years of 
his life using the time there to bis best 
account. He first entered the Sydney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Not finding 
law to his taste, be took up History and 
Economics tmd entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, and passed B.A., taking the 
Honours degree in 1914, with great 
merit and distinction. He subse- 
quently passed the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Teacher’s Certificate in 1916 and 
did research work in education under 
Professor Adams. His thesis for the 
degree of M.A. in education relates to 
the History of English education 
during the first half of the eighteenth 
century- Early in 1919, he received 
the Litt. D. degree of Dublin for a 
thesis — the result of a three years 
research on East India Trade in the 
seventeenth century. He was elected 
an F.R.H.S. in October of that year, 
and was the first Indian to lecture 
before that learned body. Hi; has h.ad 
considerable experience in teaching 
and lecturing and was .senior History 
Master at the County Secondary 
School, Brockle}', S.E. frem January 
1917 to February 1919. Professor Adams 
has spoken very highly of his abilities 
as a teacher and lecturer and the choice 
of the Madras University cannot have 
fallen on a more worthy and learned 
young man than Dr. Shafaat Ahmad. 
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THB NILAMBUR BBTATfi 


The Nilsmbur Estate is situated 
north-east of Ernad Talnq in the Mala- 
bar District and extends right up to the 
borders of Mysore and to about ‘JO miles 
west of Ootacamnnd. The estate 
abounds in beautiful forests and moun- 
tains, and torrents and streams which 
fertilise the tract of country. The 
forests are particularly famous for the 
elephant, the deer, the bison and other 
sport. 


came independent and acquired power 
and authority- The Bajah of Nilambur 
is called the Thirnmulpad of Nilambur. 

The late Bajah of Nilamber, whose 
likeness we find here, was a sound 
scholar in Sanskrit and English. He 
died in December 1911, at the age of 
forty-one. 

Sri T. Manavikaravan Thirnmulpad 
Bajah, the present senior Bajah of the 
family, assumed the reins of administra- 


Coorg family in October 1854. Having 
received his early education in the 
Mercara Central School, be joined the 
Central College, Bangalore, from which 
he passed bis First examination in Arts. . 
In 1875, be joined the school of Engi- 
neering and Natural Science, which 
was then newly opened in Bangalore 
for training Indian officers of the 
Technical departments of the Mysore 
State ; and took bis Diploma of 



Mr. ^ Mrs. T. Manavikaravan Thirumulpad, 
Rajah tSr Rani of Nilambur. 

rianlations of tea, coffee and rubber 
are largely carried on in the estate by 
European planters. The forests produce 
excellent quality of teak ; and the peren- 
nial streams from the hills, forming the 
Nilambur river, greatly facilitate the 
transport of timber to the plains. 

The bed of the Nilambur river is rich 
in minerals ; and particles of gold are 
found to an appreciable extent in the 
sands, though no systematic efforts have 
been set on foot to carry on the industry 
on a commercial scale. 

The history of the Nilambur House 
can be traced back to over 600 years ; and 
we find mention of this family in ancient 
works. The ancestors of the present 
Kajah of Nilambur were Feudal Chiefs 
under the Zainorin Rajas of Calicut, 
When the suzerain power of the Zamo- 
rin decayed, the Nilambur House be- 


The late Rajah of Nilambur. 

tion in 191-2. Having received a good 
Englisii education and a good training 
in the ancient traditions and customs of 
the family, be has been maintaining 
excellently well the charitable institu- 
tions of the estate, lie is now aged 45- 
All the members of the family are well 
educated and some of them are graduates 
of the Madras University. T. Manavi- 
kraman Thirnmulpad, the third Bajah, 
was admitted to the B.A. degree of the 
Madras University in 1908 at the age 
of twenty-five. The House maintains 
good relations with its tenants who 
reciprocate them in the right loyal spirit. 
This is one of the highly cultured fami- 
lies among the aristocrats of the West 
Coast. 

Rajakarya Prasakta, Rai Bahadur 
Manepanda Muttannah, Fern Bank 
Villa, Mercara, was born of a leading 
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T. ManavikramaD'^Thirumulpad, B.A., 
Third Rajah of Nilambur. 

Assistant Conservator of Forests in 
1878. 

The same year be was appointed a 
Jprobationer in the Coorg Forest Depart- 
ment and was promoted to the rank of 
a Sub-Assistant Conservator in 1880. 
Six years later he was made an Acting 
Assistant Conservator ; and ho was the 
first Indian that attained this distinction 
in the department. His services were 
then transferred to the Central Provin- 
ces, where he rose to be a First Grade 
Assistant Conservator. When the sepa- 
rate Provincial Service was founded on 

the recommendation of the Public Ser- 

• 

vice Commission report of 1889, Mr, 
Muttannah voluntarily reverted to the 
Upper controlling staff of the Provincial 
service as Extra Deputy Conservator of 
Forests. In 1899, he was taken into tlie 
Madras Government service, where he 
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was appointed as the District Forest 
Officer, Bellary ; and he served in that 
capacity till April 1901, when upon a 
requisition from that Durban bis ser* 
vices were transferred to the Mysore 
State. 

He was appointed as the Conservator 
of Forests in Mysore in December 1901 
and be ably held that post till his retire* 
ment in 1914. Till 1905 he was also 
the Secretary to the Forest Department 
of the Mysore Durbar ; and he was on 
the Legislative Council from the date 
of its inauguration till 1914. 

The title of Rai Bahadur was con- 
ferred on him in recognition of his 
meritorious services in 
the Central Provinces. 

During the Dussera of 
1913, His Highness the 
Maharajah of Mysore, in 
recognition of his dis- 
tinguished services to the 
State, bestow'cd on him 
the high title of Raja 
Karya Prasakta and a 
valuable Killut. The 
Government of Mysore 
have further evinced their 
high regard for Mr. Mut- 
tannah by publishing in 
the Mysore Gazette, on his 
retirement, a eulogistic 
account of his valuable 
services. Since his retire- 
merit in 1914 he has been 
enjoying his well-earned 
rest at Mercara, his native 
place. 

Mr. Valia Konikal 
Edom Cheria Pangi 
Achan, Managing Pro- 
prietor of the Sri Viswa- 
nathaswami Temple at 
Kalpathy, Palghat, was 
born in 1869 at Palghat. 

He belongs to the Palghat Royal 
family, which had originally nine 
Edoms in Palghat Talucj. He gets a 
special Malikhana from the Govern- 
ment. 

The members of all the branches of 
the Royal family come to seven or eight 
hundred and the eldest is named 
Sekhari Varma Valia Rajah of Palghat. 
Each of these branches of the Royal 
family has its head known by the 
Dame of Acban. When the Sithanum 
is attained this title disappears. The 
particular Edom of Mr. Achan is called 
Valia Konikal Edom. Each of the 


other branches has its own separate 
house name or Edom. 

The members of the Royal family 
marry girls of Menon families to a 
limited extent, as intermarriages be- 
tween these two are usually customary 
and sanctioned by the law of the land, 
though such kinds of marriage? are 
opposed to Mr. Achan’s principles. It 
is gratifying to note that he has been 
slowly dissuading the other members 
of the families from contracting such 
alliances. 

Mr. Pangi Achan is an enlightened 
and popular gentleman and is loved 


Indians alike. As the senior member 
he has the managing authority over the* 
Kalpatur Sri Viswanathasw ami Templ^ 
(the family shrine) the Kalankulangara 
and other temples. The Devasthanaiii 
at Kalpathy has been under the 
management of Mr. Achan’s family for 
five or six hundred years, as is borne 
out from the inscriptions seen there. 
The Car festival, which is the most 
important one of those conducted in 
the course of the year, attracts a large 
crowd; and numerous Brahmins of the 
surrounding villages are fed. 

Mr. Pangi Achan’s special rc.sidence 
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known as “ Asramam ’’ with a beautful 
garden is in Olavakot. It abounds with 
large trees and has a menagerie attached 
to it. Mr. Achan is a staunch follower 
of Buddhist faith, and a firm suppor^r 
of its principles. 

Mr. K. M. Chengappa, B.A.» 

Assistant Commissioner of Coorg, 
Mercara, who was born in 1B77, is a 
son of the planter, Muddayya. Having 
matriculated from the Mercara High 
School, he prosecuted his collegiate 
course of studies in the Christian 
College, Madras and was admitted to 
the B.A. d(^gree in 1899. 

The same year he joined Govern- 


ment service ns a clerk in the office of 
the Commissioner of Coorg. In ion 
years he rose to the rank of a Subadar 
Magistrate and was posted to th(r 
Kiggatnad Talnq. In 1915 he was 
appointed Manager of the Commis- 
sioner’s office, Mercara ; and early in 
1910 he was given his present office. 
He is also the Ireside nt of the Cfin- 
mittfe which manages the temple 
funds. 

Mr. Koebu Govinda Marar, Land- 
lord, Trichur, is a native of the place 
and he belongs to the Tarwadof Kottilil. 
He had his education at the Ernakulam 


very well by the Europeans and the 





V. K. C. P. Achan. 
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College; and after being matriculated, 
he joined the Agricultural College, 
Saidapet) (now defunct) in 1891. He 
completed the course of instruction 
there and returned to Trichur in order 
to apply the benefit of bis scientific 
studies in Agriculture, etc., to the work- 
ing of his lands. 



Kochu Govinda Marar. 


Having obtained from the Cochin 
Government a waste land of about 85 
acres and purchasing 50 acres of wet and 
garden lands west of Trichur, he re- 
claimed them and brought tbem,under 
scientific cultivation of rubber, cocoa- 
nut, etc. He has been so successful in 
his attempts as to make the farm also 
remunerative; and it is no exaggeration 
to note timt liis innovation in the direc- 
tion should be the first of its kind in the 
West Coast of the Presidency, where 
scientific knowledge has been brought 
to bear on agricultural operations. 
Here the cultivation of rubber on a low 
laud has been attended with profitable 
results. This farm is known by the 
name of ‘‘ Pillui Estate”. 

Mr. Marar ne.Kt turned his attention 
to the successful cultivation of sugar- 
cane, paddy. ground-nut, etc., in the 500 
acres of forest land, which he purchased 
from the Cochin State. A cattle breed- 
ing farm and a Dairy J-’arm are also 
attached to these ; and this estate, by 
name “ Pattikad,” is situated on the 
alignment of the proposed railway from 
Dindigul to Trichur, via Kollengode. 

Mr. Marar was for seven years carry- 
ing on the D.P.W. and Bailway Engi- 
neering contracts, previous to his farm- 
ing activities. He is a Joint Managing 
Director of ^■auiatnpara Rubber Com- 
pany, which i.s purely an Indian enter- 
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prise. This estate has been in exittence 
for the last 10 years and consists of 1,000 
acres. There is no donbt that Mr. 
Marar has a good future in store for him 
in these fields of work, as all his 
concerns have been a success financially, 
besides being of educative value. Mr. 
Marar’s eldest brother, Mr. K.Karayana 
Marar, was one of the Judges of the 
Chief Court, Ernakulam and retired as 
Dewan of the CTochin State- 
The late Rao Bahadur K. Vytlua- 
lingam Pillai, retired Presidency Post- 
master of Madras, was renowned in the 
Postal department for the efficiency of 
his work as an officer. He was the 
only Indian who filled the high office of 
Presidency Postmaster of Madras ; and 
to this office he rose by his intelligence 
and his personal study of the several 
branches of the Postal Department. 
He joined the Postal Department in its 
lower ranks and gradually rose in service 
by dint of industry. After a long and 
distinguished service he retired in 1919 ; 
but he hardly survived his retirement 
by a year. He breathed his last on 
June 23rd, 1920, The closing months 
of his life he devoted, with a rare en- 
thusiasm and zeal, to the cause of the 
Mon-Brahmin movement, and he placed 
the management of the Justice paper 



The lat > Rao Hahadur K. Vythialingam 
Pillai. 


on a good business basis. The Non- 
Brahmin movement in Southern India 
has, by his demise, lost an enthusiastic 
worker and an efficient organiser. 

The Hoo'ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha 
Aiyer, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil 
of Salem, was born in 1874 of respectable 
parentage, his father being for a long 
time a pleader of that place. Educated 
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in the Salem Municipal College, where 
be bad a bright career, winning prizes 
in Elocution, Sanskrit and Gymnastics, 
be graduated from the Madras Christian 
College in 1895, having held the Thur- 
so scholarship. He took bis B.Tj. 
degree in 1897 and has been praotis* 
iog as a pleader ever since st Salem. 
He was enrolled as a Vakil of the 
Madras High Corirt in 1908. 

He is one of our old Congressmen* 
From 1908 be has been identifying 
himself with the advanced Nationalist 
section of politics. He was elected to 
the Madras Legislative Council for the 
first time in 1913 by the non-official 
members of Local Boards and Muni- 
cipalities to represent the Salem, 
Coimbatore and Nilgiri Districts. It 
is no small gratification to him that bo 
has been re-elected in 1916 by the 
same bodies in appreciation of his able 
and bold advocacy of measures condu- 
cive to the well-being of the community 
at large and of the electorates in 
particular. 

He was elected to the Finance Com- 
mittee in 1917, and his work in this 
connection is notable. He is a trench- 
ant exponent of Home Buie views and 
was one of the vigorous leaders of the 
Passive Besistence movement, orga- 
nised during the internment of Mrs. 
Besant in 1916. He left the Indian 
shores as a member of the first batch 
of the Home Buie Deputation to Eng- 
land in 1918. It is regrettable that bis 
mission in this direction could not be 
accomplished owing to the interference 
of the War Cabinet, which then had a 
predominent voice in deciding against 
the constitutional methods of pressing 
Indian questions on the British Cabi- 
net. 

In bis own place he has been the 
President of the Home Rule League 
since 1916 ; and bis labours in the 
cause of Education have been signally 
appreciated by the citizens of the place, 
who made him President of the Halem 
Literary Society in 1918. 

As a non-official member of the 
Madras Legislative Council bis resolu- 
tions for increasing the non-official 
Indian element in the administration of 
the country and bis efforts to introduce 
bill for the abolition of the punishment 
of stocko, though not successful, are 
worth chronicling, in the record of his 
public services. His services as a pub- , 
lieist have been pre-eminently acknow- 
ledged outside the Council Chamber by 
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his election as Ibe President of three 
District Conferences held at Tanjore, 
Gbittoor and Cbinglepnt in the years 
1916 and 1917. 

He is in the prime of life, and has 
before him many more years of public 
life. 

The late R. Venkatasubba Rao 
Pantulu, B.Am B.Lm High Court 
Vakil, Madras, was the son of the late 
Besbaiah Pantulu, Earnam of Chennuru 
near Gudivada, in the Eistna Dif^trict. 
Having received his early education at 
Gudivada* young Venkatasubba Kao 
passed his F.A. examination from the 
Noble College at Masulipatam. He 
graduated in Arts from the Madras 
Christian College, having been a 
scholarship-holder in the B.A. classes. 
He was the Head-master of the Sinclair 
School. Madras, and later on of the 
American Mission School at Guntur, 
and showed marked capacity as a 
teacher* In 1880, while in the teaching 
profession, he started his “ Made Easy ” 
series of books for the use of Secondary 
students. 

Later on he took his B.L. degree 
and was enrolled as a High Court Vakil. 
But ho gave up the legal profession 
within two years after he joined it, 
though he was able to make his short; 
sojourn so brilliant that it attracted the 
admiration of the legal luminaries of the 
day. He published several Law books 
which commanded a wide sale. 

Mr. Subba Rao Pantuiu was such a 
genius, that during one night he could 
get ready the manuscripts necessary for 
a book of 100 pages. His services to 
the Telugu language are worth promi- 
nent mention. He was the first Telugu 
man who started a series of publica- 
tions in Telugu. With his wonderful 
powers of concentration he could achieve 
in a short time what others could hardly 
do in a comparatively longer time. 
His mastery of the English language 
and literature is patent from his 
“ Kamala’s letters to her husband,” 
which is so highly appreciated by the 
greatest literary critics of India and 
England alike. His original and 
monumental commentaries, Othello 
Unveiled and Hamlet Unveiled, dis- 
cloi^e that an oriental mind is as 
capable of perceiving and depicting 
all the subtleties of Shake.^pearean 
imagination as any of the brightest 
iptellects of the West. He was taking 
an active interest in politics ; and 


Mr. Eardley Norton, the famous Indian 
Barrister, often admired his scholarly 
attainments and his powers of expres- 
sion. He gave his daughter good edu- 
cation, particularly in music ; but it was 
unfortunate that she predeceased him. 
He adopted his grandson. He breathed 
hia last in 1918, at the age of 59. 

One other phase of his life bears 
mention. He was a highly charitable 
man ; and many students, scholars and 
relations were indebted to him for his 
charity. Born in a family of limited 
means, he rose to high social eminence 
by dint of his industry and the wonder- 
ful power of concentration which was 
characteristic of his genius. Ho was 
truly a self-made man. 

The late Roddam Hanumantha 
Rao, GovernmtuU Pleader, Ponulconda, 



K. Vciikoba Kao. 


Anantapur District, was born in 1H17 at 
Itoddam, twelve miles distant from 
Penukonda. Being born of poor 
parents he had to undergo many 
hardships in his student career ; hut all 
the same be passed his Matriculation 
examination with distinction. Unable 
to prosecute his studies further he 
joined the Government service. His 
worth was duly recognized by bis supe- 
riors; and in his twenty-eighth year he 
was made a Deputy Tahsildar in the 
Kurnool District, 

But Mr. Hanumantha Rao, being a 
good Telugu scholar and author, felt 
that Government service afforded him 
no time for engaging himself in any 
literary work. So he studied for the 
Second Grade Pleadership examination 
and passed the same high in the Pre- 
sidency. 


He established his legal practice in 
1880 at Chickballapur near Bangalore^ 
and in a few years earned good reput- 
ation in the profession. With the 
object of being near to his native place 
and of helping his relations, he 
removed to Penukonda, where he 
finally settled. He became one of the 
leading members of the Penukonda Bar 
and the local Government Pleader. 

His public and literary activities 
after he came to Penukonda are worthy 
of note. He was an active member of 
the District Board and other local 
bodies till his last days. 

His profound f-cholarship in Telugu 
has immortalised his name in the liter- 
ary circles. Among his productions 
may be mentioned prominently Vdsava 
Datta^ Manuchariira,Bhdr(javi Mdlika 
and a drama by name, Chandnka^ the 
last of which was finished by one of his 
sons, Mr. Ranga Rao, as Mr. Hanu- 
mantha Rao died in November 1904 
leaving it unfinished. 

He has left three sons. His eldest 
son, Mr. Venkoba Rao, Ims worthily 
steppt cl into his fat her ’.s shoes and is 
now practising at Penukonda as one of 
the leading Vakils and the Government 
Pleader. The second son is a Post 
jM aster and the third son, the said 
R. Ranga Rao, is a student undergoing 
the Collegiate course;. 

Rao Bahadur P. I. Chinnaswami 
Pillay, Palgliat, is the sem of lyannr 
Kutii Pillay, a respeciablc land-holder 
of the Vellala community. He was 
horn in I860 and educated in the 
OovernnKjnt High School at Palghat, 
now known as the Victoria College. 

Early in his life, he began to as- 
sociate himself with all the publio 
movements of the da)\ He belongs to 
the zealous band of sincere workers 
who spare no pains for the welfare of 
the people at large, even at their per- 
sonal sacrifice. He took upon himself 
the r(?spon6il)le duties of Municipal 
Chairman. The organising talents he 
brought to bear upon its administration 
were unique and praiseworthy. The 
Government highly appreciated the 
general administration of the Munici- 
pality daring the first fourteen years of 
his Chairmanship. He was a member of 
the Malabar District Board for many 
years. 

His particular interest in the Victoria 
College, Palghat, has been the cause of 
many valuable improvements to the 
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institution. Tbo Government noted 
bis philanthropic work in 1B97 foe the 
first time and awarded him a Certi- 
ficate of Honour at the time of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria’s Hiamcnd 
Jubilee. The next year, the title of 
Rao Bahadur was conferred on him as a 
mark of personal distinction. 



Rao Bahadur l\ I. Chinnaswafui Plilay. 


One of the most enlightened and 
public-spirited of the townsmen, he 
is ever ready to help the poor and needy. 
Every public movement at Paljhat has 
his warm support and hearty co-opera- 
tion. A staunch Hindu of the orthodox 
type, he is very devout and religious. 

Mr. Chinnaswami Pillay is a Tamil 
scholar of distinction ; and he once 
presided over the. annual Conference of 
the Madura Tamil Bangam, 

Mr. C. lyanar Pillay, one of Mr. 
Pillay’s sons, is now apprenticing him- 
self at the Inns of Court in England 
to qualify himself for the Par. 

Nawab Sir Faridoon Jung Baha- 
dur, K.C.I-E., C.S.L, or to give him 
his own name Mr. Faridoonji Jam- 
sbodji. of Hyderabad, is the eldest son of 
the late Dr. .lainshedji, who was also in 
His Highness the Ni/.im’s service. He 
was born in the Aurangabad Dis- 
trict in September 181';}. He has served 
under seven administrations, putting 
in nearly torly-live years of continuous 
service to bis credit. This is the 
longest term of service, of any of the 
officials in His Highness’s Government. 

After serving lor a few years in the 
Revenue Department, Mr. Faridoonji 
Jamshedji was selected to conduct the 
work of the Survey and Settlement of 


the Aurangabad Division. This was 
established on the Bombay Survey 
system and was for the first time in- 
troduced into his Highness’s Dominions. 
Mr. Faridoonji did the Survey and 
Settlement of the districts of Auranga- 
bad, Bir and Parbhani, which embraced 
about 15,000 square miles of territory. 
The energy and ability with which he 
prosecuted this work earned him the 
appreciation of Sir Salar Jung I, who 
presented him with a gold watch and 
chain in recognition of his work. In 
1883 he was appointed First Talukdar 
at Aurangabad, and in the following 
year, he was made Survey Settlement 
Commissioner. 

Sir Salar Jung II, on attaining office 
in 1884 as Prime Minister, appointed 
Mr. Faridoonji as his Private Secre- 
tary ; and he continued to hold this 
position under the following Prime 
Ministers: Bir Asman Jab Bahadur, 
K.O.I.E., Sir Vikar-ul-Umra Bahadur, 
K.C.I.F., Maharaja Sir Kishen Pershad 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E., and the third Nawab 
Salar Jung Bahadur. The unique fact 
that Mr. Faridoonji has held this 
delicate office under so many Ministers 
is sufficient proof of his abilities and 
the remarkable tact and promptitude 
with which he deals with all matters 
that come before him. Kecently His 
Highness was pleased to promote Mr. 
Faridoonji to the rank of Assistant 
Minister, Political Department. 

During the regime of Sir Asman Jah 
Bahadur, Mr. Faridoonji was selected 
with Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, to re- 
present His Highness’s Government at 
the Parliamentary enquiry, held in 
London in connection with the Deccan 
Mining scandal. 

On the recommendation of the 
Government of India he was granted 
the title of C.LE., in 1903, in recogni- 
tion of his good services to the Hydera- 
bad State. 

In 1911 at the Imperial Coronation 
Darbar held at Delhi, Mr. Faridoonji 
received the title of C.S.T* at the hands 
of His Majesty at the Investiture 
Darbar held at Delhi, la June 19l5, 
he was made a K.C.I.E. 

Mr. Faridoonji possesses a marked 
individuality of character; and many a 
visitor to the Deccan capital has par- 
taken of his generous hospitality. He 
is a keen sportsman, and, though now a 
Septuagenarian, he is siiil a good rider 
and a better shot, to which the many 
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trophies of tiger and other game be baa 
earned bear eloquent testimony. 

He is a widower with one son, Mr. 
Kustomji Faridoonji, who is now a 
Deputy CommisBioner in the Central 
Provinces and who earned the Kaiser-i* 
Hind Medal, Mr. Faridoonji’s two 
brothers, Messrs. Burzoji Jamshedji 
and Sobrabji Jamshedji, are also in His 
Highness’s service. They hold the 
appointments of Subadar or Revenue 
Commissioner. 

Mr. Faridoonji is a gentleman of 
some literary attainments, and has 
often contributed to the leading English 
newspapers in India. 

The late P. Thambusami Muda- 
liar, the popular Chairman of the 
Kumbakonam Municipality,belonged to 
an ancient aristocratic Roman Catholic 
family of Southern India, noted for its 
charities and public good. On the 
opposite page we find the members of a 
few generations of this respected family. 
It would be of interest to portray the 
work of this family from the time of its 
migration to Kumbakonam. 

R. Swaminatha Mudaliar, the Latin 
and French scholar of repute that he 
was, served the British East India 
Company for a pretty long time, rising 
to a high place in their service. His 
tenure of office under the Company 
was characterised by sincere devotion 
to the interests of the Company; and 
they, in recognition of bis meritoiious 
services, granted him, at a nominal kist, 
an eictensive Inam land, which is the 
nucleus of the family’s present extensive 
landed properties. Swaminatha Muda- 
liar acquired other properties at Kumba- 
konam ; and he is immortally associated 
with the magnificent Roman Catholic 
Church (which is illustrated herein) and 
the adjoining beautiful choultry, which 
are being largely made use of by the 
public even to this day. 

Swaminatha Mudaliar had two sons, 
of whom Thambusami Mudaliar was 
the elder. This Thambusami Mudaliar 
gave birth to Ponnusamy Mudaliar, 
who was succeeded by his famous son 
P. Thambusami Mudaliar. It would 
bo no exaggeration to state that his 
liberal views aad solicitude for the 
welfare of the public were handed 
down to his progeny as an heritage. 

Ponnusami Mudaliar was as sympa** 
thetic in his heart as be seemed stern in 
his appearance (as can be judged from 
bis photo). Mr. Ponnusami Mudaliar 
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once advanced some thousands of 
rupeesi taking usufructuary mortgage 
of bis debtor's village. The debtor re- 
paid only a part of his debt, before the 
claim became barred by Jiniitation. 
The debtor in a frenzy of despair, with- 
out understanding the character of 
Mr. Mudaliar, filed a suit against him for 
redeeming the village. In spite of 
many persuasions to the contrary and 
the amount of property involved, Pon* 
nusami Mudaliar calmly admitted the 
debtor's claim for redemption and 
smilingly parted with the village. 

P. Thambusami Mudaliar proved a 
worthy son of his noble father, Ponnu- 
sami Mudaliar. Being the only son of 
his rich parents, he was naturally much 
potted and his education rather neglect- 
ed. But we understand from the 
incidents of bis life that he was an en- 
lightened and talented man, a man of 
high ideals and broad-minded views. 
He married the elclost daughter of 

A. Annusami Mudaliar, then a Sudder- 
Amin, and had a daughter by her, 
named Ponnamani Ammal, in 187*2. 

Ponnamani Animal, the daughter, 
wa«, in her twelfth year, given in mar- 
riage to Mr. A. Mariasusai Mudaliar, 

B. A., son ()f the Annusairii Mudaliar of 
Pondicherry, above referred to. Mr. 
M. Ponnusami Mudaliar, the •present 
heir and owner of Thambusami Muda- 
liar’s property, is the son of Ponnamani 
Ammal and he was brought up witli ail 
the luxury and care that the old grand- 
father could bestow on the long-wished- 
for heir. 

Thambusami Mudaliar took a per- 
sonal interest and active part in all 
public matters. He was an Honorary 
Magistrate and a member of the Taluq 
and District Boards. In September 
J88u he was nominated Chairman of 
the Kumbakonam Muncipality. His 
nauKi is ever remembered in connection 
with th(! construction of some markets 
and of the Town High School. He was 
a member of the Town High School 
Committee. Lord Connemara, Gover- 
nor of Madras, did Thambusami Muda- 
liar the honour of dining with him 
during his visit to Kumbakonam. 

Thambusami Mudaliar renovated the 
old choultry and named it Swaminatha 
Modaliar’s choultry, which is managed 
by the members of the family. He died 
in 1897. 

As noted above, Mr. Ponnusami 
Mudaliar has been the heir and succes- 


sor of Thambusami Mudaliar. During 
his minoritj’ his grand-mother, Amma- 
kannammal, was ably managing the 
properties. Mr. Ponnusami Mudaliar 
was educated in the Town High School 
and St. Joseph's College, Cuddalore 
and he has a good command of English. 
He was married in 1909 and soon after 
took charge of bis properties. His son 
Thambusami was born on January 3rd, 
1911. Mr. Ponnusami Mudaliar lives 
permanently at Kumbakonam, where 
he is an Honorary Magistrate. He is a 
popular young man seeking to main- 
tain the noble traditions of his great 
family. 

Mr. D. B, Ramachandra Mudaliar 

of the Govcrinucnt Picss, Bangalore, 



D. B. Ramachandra Mudaliar. 


18 the son of Rao Sahib Balakrishna 
Mudaliar, Special Magi4rate of Dbar- 
war. He was born in 1808 and came 
over to Bangalore for study, on his 
father’s retirement. He passed through 
the St. Joseph’s and Central College 
of Bangalore, and joined service as part 
teacher in the High School, and part 
clerk in the Government Press. During 
the thirty years which have elapsed 
since then, Mr. Ramachandra Mudaliar 
has slowly but surely made his way 
through all the clerical and adminis- 
trative gradations in the Government 
Press, and to-day stands at the bead of 
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that important Government establish^ 
ment. 

However Mr. Ramachandra Muda-^ 
liar’s name has to be recorded here^ 
not as that of fbe bead of a limb of the 
Government, but as that of a pious mm,. 
a gentleman and a very rea'dily obliging 
and good man of the world. Not like 
a hammer which beats its way acrosa 
an opposing body, not like an axe^ 
which forcibly cleaves its way through 
a resisting solid, but like a Damascus's 
blade, which glides to where it wants- 
to be, in the twinkling of an eye» 
Mr. Ramachandra Mudaliar is one who 
secures bis work as well as the work of 
those who solicit his help by bis 
winning ways. 

He is a lover of music 
and has considerable resour- 
ces in organising musical 
entertainments. In short, 
Mr. Ramachandra Mudaliar 
is one owning a larger 
number of gentlemanly 
qualities than many of the 
modern gentlemen, who 
has faith in the honesty 
and goodness of his fellow- 
men, and gives his en- 
thusiastic support to all 
things that are individually 
or socially beneficent. 

Dr. George Nundy> 
M.A., LL.D., is the Ins- 
pector-General of Registra- 
tion and Stamps to the 
Government of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad (Deccan). The 
youngest son cf the late 
Rev. Gopeenath Nundy, of 
the American Presbyterian 
Mission, be was born at 
Futtebapur in the United 
Provinces in 1856 and educated at 
Lucknow and Calcutta. 

Having passed the Entrance exami- 
nation of the Calcutta University he 
went over to England in 1876 to study 
Law and joined the Oxford University. 
The Hyderabad Government gave him 
a scholarship and be qualified himself 
for the Natural Science Tripos in the 
Cambridge University. Without sitting 
for the final examination, he came over 
to Hyderabad, on the requisition of the 
Government to join the staff of the 
Hyderabad College, before the close of 
18S0. The following year he again 
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f^roceeded to England and was there 
4dtnitted to the LL.B, and LL.D. 
•degrees in addition to the Master of 
Arts degree 

The Hyderabad Government, on his 
retntn from England in 1884, sent him 
1;o Berar, for training in the Judicial 
and Revenue Departments under the 
British Government. He was an 
Assistant Commissioner at Amraoti, 
Akola and Khamgaon and later on 
become a First Class Magistrate. The 
Nizam’s Government recalled him in 
1887 and appointed him a Talukdar. 
He next rose to be the Inam Commis- 
sioner, before he was given bis present 
•office in 

His other activities also bear mention. 
He has been a nominated Municipal 
Commissioner for over ten years and 
a member of the Hyderabad State 
Insurance Board, from the time of its 
establishment. lie was instrumental 
in the founding of the Backward 
Classes Mission over six years ago ; 
and he has since been its President, 
He has also been the President of the 
Indian Christian Association of Hydera- 
bad for the last fifteen years and the 
Chairman of the Hyderabad branch of 
the Y.M.C.A. He was made the first 
Elfesident of the All-India Conference 
of Indian Christians held at Calcutta in 
1914. 

Mrs, Nundy is a cultured lady, much 
interested in social work. At the 
initiative of Mrs. Whitehead, the wile of 
the Bishop of Madras, she started the 
Social Service League in 1915. The 
League maintains a school for the poor 
-children of Nampalle, a suburb of 
Hyderabad ; and sporting materials are 
Also supplied to the students. Mrs. 
Nundy relieved several sufferers during 
the time of the last Musi floods, by the 
distribution of food and clothing. She 
is a niece of Baja Harnam Singh of 
Eaputthala and a daughter of the late 
Rev. Dr. Chatterjee, D.D., who served 
the American Presbyterian Mission for 
about half a century. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu of Hyderabad, 
Deccan, whose life has been dedicated 
to the service of the Muse of Poetry, 
Was born on 13th February 1879, at 
Hyderabad, of respectable parents, who 
claim their descent from the ancient 
Brahmin family of Ohatterjees. 

Sarojini was given a very good 
training by her talented father, and she 
l^gan to show her poetic genius and 


talents early in her 13th year. Her 
inception in the field was quite an 
inspiration, which she developed to its 
acme between the years of fourteen 
and sixteen. She passed the Matricu- 
lation examination of the Madras 
University in her tw’elfth year, and at 
once became famous throughout India. 
She was sent to England in 1895 to 
prosecute her studies ; and after a stay 
of three years there, travelled in Ihily, 
where her heart was stirred tip by its 
beauty and its rich legacy of noble 
memories and artistic achieverneni . 

She returned to Hyderabad 
in S(*pcember 1898; and in 
the December of that year 
took tlte bold step of marry- 
ing Dr. M (1. Naidu, now the 
Chief M('dical Officer of the 
Hy deni bad Slate, belonging 
to a different caste, showing 
thereby tli(‘ sincerity of lu r 
soul, and her love of freedom. 

It is no exaggeration to state 
that in her weddt'd life, sIh‘ 
has been superably happy and 
is having ample leisure to 
carry out the great purpose 
and passion of her life. 

She is a first-rate platform 
speaker capable of loading 
our land towards higher 
stages of national life; and is 
the connecting link between 
the hbiglishand Indian Hocial 
ideals. She is a great poet ; 
and her life has been a brilliant 
record of unique achievement, 
for the uplift of our Mother- 
land in general and for the 
enfranchisement of womi.*n in 
particular. 

She presided over the Madras Pro- 
vincial Conference two years ago. Her 
public work during the last four years 
has been strenuous and of a high order. 
She is now in England fighting the 
battle of Indian political advancement. 
She is an ardent Horae Ruler. 

The late Mirza Musa Khan of 
H3'derabad, Deccan, comes of an ancient 
Persian family that migrated to India 
at the time of Nadir Shah’s invasion of 
this country. Mirza Mehdy Ah Khan, 
the Nawab of Ghazipur, founded the 
Indian branch of this family ; and it was 
he who established cordial rolaiions 
between the Persian and British Indian 
Governments. Nawab Mirza was for 
some time in the service of the East 
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India Company and his career was so 
successful that we find bis name men* 
tioned with due respect and praise in 
the Despatches and correspondence of 
the Marquis of Wellesley. 

Nawab Mirza died in 1780, when his 
eldest son Mirza M. Hussain Khan 
Dilawar Jung, a Persian and Arabic 
scholar of repute, was taken into the 
service of the East India Company. 
Mu za M Hussain Khan served for some 
tiitie under Sir John Malcolm, whom he 
nce^'inpiinif'd to the P(u'siun Court on a 


mission of the Company. He died in 
1818. 

Mirza Musa Khan, a son of Mirza 
M. Hussain Khan, served the British 
Government in several capacities; and, 
after retiring from the British service, 
he was appointed th(! first Dinjctor of 
Public Instruction of the Hyderabad 
State, during th(i mirnsiry of Sir Salar 
Jung L lie settled down at Hyderabad 
for good. Ila breathed his last in 1869 
leaving four sons and three daughters. 

Captain Mirza Karim Khan, the 

youngest of the four sons joined the 
Hyderabad Medical School in 1882. 
Dr. T. Beaumout, the then Residency 
Surgeon of Hyderabad, being well im- 
pressed with the young man’s talents. 



(Japi. Mirza Karim Khau, iNawab Kticdive 
Junti: Bahadur. 
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recommended him to the State for a 
Bcbolarsbip for the prosecution of bis 
studies in the United Kingdom. On 
this recommendation the Hyderabad 
Oovemment sent him to the United 
Kingdom for the completion of his 
medical studies. He studied in the 
University College, London, and the 
Kdinburgh University ; and having 
taken his M.B. iV C.M. degree in 1891, 
he returned to Hyderabad and was im- 
mediately taken into the State service 
as the Health Officer of the city of 
Hyderabad. 

He has served the Medical Depart- 
ment of the State in )naoy capacities. 
He worked with the Hyderabad Im- 
perial Service Troops for some time 
and was later on Inspector of Dispen- 
saries in the Civil Medical Department. 
Next he was the Principal Medical 
Officer in charge of His Highness the 
Nizam’s Kegular Troops, from 1897 
to 1908. He was in charge of the 
camps of H.H. the Nizam at the Delhi 
Durhar. In 1908 he became the Deputy 
Dirtictor of the Civil Medical Depart- 
inent of the State, which he still ably 
continues to be. 

Captain Karim Khan is a prominent 
Mason of Hyderabad. He was given in 
marriage the talented Miss Belgrami, 
the only daughter of the r(*nowned his- 
torian of Hyderabad, Mr. Syed Hussain 
Belgrunii, Nawab Trnad-ul-mulk Baha- 
dur, C.S.I. Mrs. Karim Khan has had 
the rare honour, rare among tlie 
Muhammadan ladies at any rate, of 
having passed a University examination. 
She is also well versed in the English, 
Persian and Arabic literatures. 

In 1905 H.H. the Nizam conferred 
on him, in a State Durbar, the richly- 
deserved title of Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Khedive ,Jung. 

He has brouglit out a booklet on 
diabetes in English and a treaiisti on 
Ambulance work in Urdu. Nawab 
Khedive Jung l^ahadur was a good foot- 
baller and hockey player and a good 
horseman and cyclist. b>(*n now in 
this, his old age, horse-riding is his 
hobby. He is very courteous and polite 
to everybody that he has to deal with. 

Mr. P. Venkataratna Reddi, First 
Assistant to the Commissioner of 
Police, Hyderabad (Deccan) is a son of 
the late Kesava Beddi, a Mukhtadar of 
the Gadwal Samasthanam. Born in 
1869 and educated at Kaichur and 
Hyderabad, he joined the Police Force 
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of the Hyderabad State in 1887 as an 
Ameen, 

He was made a Court Inspector, from 
which post he was promoted to that of 
a District Superintendent of Police. 
After he served in the Surfaikhas 
Police as a First Class Superintendent, 
bis services were lent to the Rajah of 
Vanaparti, whom he served for two 
years. 

He rejoined the State service in the 
present capacity in 1913; and he has 
earned a good name for efficiency in 
the department. He has been a Free 
Mason for the last twelve years and 
belongs to the Mother Lodge, ‘ Jjodge 
Akram *, Gulbarga. He was conferred 
his second and third Degrees by the 
Lodge Mooreland of Hyderabad. He 
has also been enrolled as one of the 
Order of the Secret Monitor, London, 
and of the Royal Arch. He is specially 
fond of horse-riding and tennis. 

He has two sons, the elder of whom 
Mr. V. Lakshmana lieddi is a Barrister- 
at-law piactising at Madras. His 
younger son, Mr. V. Ranga Heddi, is 
the Assistant Collector of Abkari, 
Hyderabad. 

Pandit Narotam Das Chaturvedi, 

Assistnut Din ctor-tlcneral of Police of 



Pauilii JNarutam Das Chalurvcdi. 


the Hyde rabad Slate, conies of a res- 
pecUble Brahmin famil)^ of Kamteri 
in Agra District and is a son of the 
late Kishenlal Chalurvcdi. He was 
born in the year 1860 at Mursbidabad, 
Bengal, where bis father was an agent 
of a very respectable and flourishing 
firm of bankers, known as Messrs. 
Bhikari Das & Co., of Mirjapur (U.P.). 

He received bis primary education* 
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at Hume's High School, Etawah and 
afterwards in Saint Peter’s College^ 
Allahabad, where be read up to the 
Entrance class and gained a fair 
knowledge of English and Urdu. He 
was left an orphan at the age ot 
seventeen and could not, owing 
domestic circumstances, prosecute his. 
studies further. 

He came to Hyderabad, Deccan} 
the year 1878 and was temporariljr 
appointed a Girdawar-Abpashi” on a 
salary of Bs. 20/-. By virtue of hia 
intelligence and honest work he gradu- 
ally rose in the Department through 
the grades of Bub-Inspector, Inspector 
and District Superintendent of Police 
to bis present high position, the highest 
that an Indian occupies in the State. 
He has been the Assistant Director- 
General of Police for over ten yeara 
and has now put in more than thirty- 
six years of service in the Nizam’a 
Government. 

He was in charge of the Shooting 
Camp of His late Highness Mahaboob 
Ali Padsba, the much-lamented Nizam 
of Hyderabad, for about twelve years;, 
and was presented with a gold watcb 
in the year 1900. The Government, in 
token of their high regard for his 
services in a silver-smuggling case» 
presented him in 1902 with a valuable 
sword bearing a handle worked in 
ivory and gold. 

The main value of bis services in 
the Department lies in the fact tha^ 
be arrested and got convicted several 
notorious ring-leaders of dacoits, who 
had bejen the pest of Southern Tndis» 
Among them may be mentioned the 
notorious Yenodi dacoit, SubbarayudU} 
who with his fifty men had committed 
no less than a hundred dacoities. 

There was a Bhil rising with fire 
arms in Aurangabad, when he was the 
District Superintendent of Police 
there. There was a tough fight be- 
tween the Police and the Bbils and Mr* 
Narotam Das himself, being in the van 
of his force, narrowly escaped a bullet. 

Mr. Narotam Das was in charge of 
the Shooting Camp of their Royal 
Highnesses, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales.on their visit to India in 1905-06^ 
when H.E.H. the Prince of Walest 
(now His Majesty King George V)^ 
decorated him, in person, with a medal 
for bis good work. 

He retired from service in 1916 on 
monthly pension of Bs. 850/* ; and tba 
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Government, in appreciation of his 
meritorious services, conferred on him 
the post of Assistant Director-General 
of Police of Paigabs on Rs. 500/- per 
mensem, while be was allowed his pen- 
sion from His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Government. 

He is a man of high principles and 
is easily accessible to the public. He 
is an orthodox Brahmin, highly cour- 
teous to bis visitors and of a charitable 
disposition. 

Mr. Manoharlal Puri, B.A., Prin- 
cipal, Police Training School, Hydera- 
bad, Deccan, is Hhe son of Lala 
Ralyaram of the Sialkot District, in the 
Punjab. He was educated in the 
famous D.A.V. College, Lahore, from 
which he was admitted to the B.A. 
degree in 1900. 

In 1902 he joined the Thuggee and 
Dacoicy Department of the Imperial 
Police Force and was posted to the 
Hyderabad Agency. In 1904 his ser- 
vices were transferred to the Criminal 
Intelligence Department of His High- 
ness the Nizam’s Police Force, along 
with those of some other members of 
the Thuggee and Dacoity Department. 
Tn this service he detected a case of 
counterfeiting coins of the Hyderabad 
State and brought the culprits from 
Bombay to Hyderabad ; and His High- 
ness the Nizam’s Government gave 
him a reward of Its. 1000/-. 

He traced out a case of swindling 
in the Hyderabad Mint in 1908; and ho 
was then granted a life pension of 
Rs. 50/- per mensem. In 1909 he rose 
to the rank of a Deputy Superintendent 
of Police in the Criminal Intelligence 
Department; and a year later be was 
rewarded with Rs. 800/- and a silver 
watch, for having brought the offenders 
in the silver-smuggling case to book. 
Mr. Manoharlal has on several occa- 
sions displayed marvellous talents as a 
detective and the Government has a 
high regard for him. In March 1915, 
he was made Principal of the Police 
Training School, Hyderabad, his pre- 
sent office; and the Government bas 
been very wise in the choice of Mr. 
Manoharlal for the post. 

Mr. Hashim Moizuddin, M.A., 
LL.B., Ag. Chief Judge, City Civil 
Court, Hyderabad (Deccan) is the first 
son of the late Mr. Mozzuddin Abdul 
All, a merchant of Bombay, born in 
1877. He was educated in the St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, from where 


he took his B.A, degree in 1898 and 
his M.A. degree in Literature in 1899. 
He was admitted to the LL.B. degree 
in 1903 from the Bombay Law College, 

In 1904 he set up his practice as a 
lawer at Secunderabad and joined the 
Hyderabad State service in the year 
1908 as the Fourth Judge of the City 
Civil Court, Hyderabad. He subse- 
quently ro8(3 to the Second Judge’s 
place ; and he has been acting as the 
First Judge from May 1910. 

He is a nephew of the late Justice 
Badruddin Tyahji, a Puisne Judge of 
the High Court of Judicature, Bombay. 
His younger brother, Mr. Hamid Ali, 
I.C.8., is now employed in the 
Bombay Presidency. Mr. Moizuddin 
has a special aptitude for science, 
which was his optional subject in his 
B.A. course. 

Dr. S. Mallannah, M.D. (Edin.) 
and D. Ph. (Cantab), Chemicul 
Examiner and Bacttriologist to His 


Highness the Nizam’s Government, 
Hyderabad, is chiefly known for his 
plague research w’ork, which he made 
at the Hygienic Institute, Hamburg, 
Germany in 1905-06 and at Hyderabad. 
He has proved to the Medical World 
that the use of a kind of glandular 
extract from immunised animals can 
effect a cure in cases of plague. 
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Dr. Mallannah is a son of the late 
Mr. Elliab, a Police Inspector of Hy- 
derabad. Born in 1873, he was educa- 
ted in the Nizam’s College and thq 
Government Medical School, Hydera- 
bad. In 1893 he proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, on a State Scholarship, for the 
prosecution of his medical studies. In 
1896 he took his M.B. C.M. degree 
at Edinburgh, where he was conferred 
the degree of M.D. in 1901. He re- 
ceived his Diploma in Public Health in 
1900 at Cambridge. 

In 1893, soon after ho completed , his 
course in the Hyderabad Medical 
School, he w^as posted as the Civil 
Surgeon of Sangareddi ; and on his re- 
turn from Europe in 1897 ho worked as 
the Civil Surgeon and Plague Officer of 
Gulbarga for one year. In 1898 he 
was made the State Bacteriologist and 
he has since worked in various capa- 
cities, as the Police Surgeon, Civil 
Surgeon, Lecturer of the Government 
Medical School, Health Oflicer 
of Hyderabad, etc. 

He has been for some years 
the Chemical 15xamincr to the 
Government of Hyderabad. From 
1898 he has been a Lecturer of 
the Government Medical School, 
Hyderabad. He is now the Pro- 
fessor of Pathology and Bacterio- 
logy, a post for which he has 
specially qualified himself by bis 
studies at Berlin and in the Pasteur 
Institute, Paris. 

Mr. Mirza Mahomed Ali 
Khan, ‘ Kashana, ' Saifabad, 
Hyderabad, is descended from a 
liistoric family tliat played an 
important part in the aflairs of 
tlie British East India Company, 
particularly in th(‘ir relations 
with Persia. His ancestors came 
to India from Khorasan in Persia, 
at the time of Nadir Shah’s 
invasion. 

He is the direct lineal descen- 
dant of Nawab Mirza Mehdy 
Ali Khan of Ghazipiir, whose 
name is apprcjcialingly mentioned 
in the despatches and correspondence 
of the Marquis of Wellesley. This 
Nawab was chiefly instrumental in 
the establishment of good political 
relations between the Jiritish Indian 
and the Persian Governmentp. 

^Mirza Musa Khan, a grandson of the 
famous Nawab Mehdy Ali, entered the 
British Indian Government service at 
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the age of sixteen and retired on a hand* 
eonie pension after having served the 
same in several capacities. During the 
ministry of Sir Salat J ung T, he was made 
the first Director of Public Instruction 
ahd settled down at Hyderabad. He 
breathed his last in 1B70, leaving four 
sons and three daughters, Mr. Maho- 
med Ali Khan being the second son. 
Mr. Mahomed Ali Khan was born in 
1865 at l3ombayi wh# re he n^eived his 


early education. He came to Hydera- 
bad with hia father for hia scholastic 
oourse and after leaving the school, 
where he ’was a bright student and a 
prize-winner, in 1860 he joined the 
Engineering College and passed out as 
an Engineer in 1874. lie was first 
appointed by His Highness the Nizam s 
Government as an Engineer on the 
Ibrahira-patan Canal in 1876; and a 
year later he was posted as assistant to 
the Divisional Engineer of Gulbarga 
on famine works. In 1878 he became 
the Irrigation Assistant to the lievenue 
Commissioner of the Bbownagiri Divi- 
fiion, in which capacity he ably worked 
for three years. He subsequently rose 
to the position of the second Talukdar 
(Assistant Collector) and first Talukdar; 
and, recognising bis capacity as an able 
administrator, the Government appoint* 


ed him as the Special Magistrate for the 
whole of His Highnesses Dominions 
for 1892-93. He was then made a 
permanent First Talukdar and served 
as such in the Parbani, Aurangabad, 
Usmanabad. Birh and Nanded dis- 
tricts. In 1910 he was elevated to the 
richly-deserved post of the Subadar 
(Revenue and Judicial Commissioner) 
of the Warangal Division and retired 
as such in 1915. 

In his younger days he 
was a good sportsman and 
took part in riding, shooting, 
tennis and cricket. Agricul- 
ture is his present hobby ; 
and he takes a lively interest 
in it and devotes much of 
his time to the study of the 
litoratureon this subject. 

Mfd. R. Kalyanamma, 
Vidya Vinodini. Tnis lady 
was horn in 1894 in a res- 
pectable Sree Vaishnava 
family in Bangalore, her 
father having retired as As- 
sistant Comptroller to Gov- 
ernment, and her uncle being 
l^rofessor S. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyengar, noted lor his re- 
searches in South Indian 
History. Mrs. Kalyanamma 
was born in 1894, and under- 
w^ent the ceremony of mar- 
riage in 1903. The bride- 
groom having died within 
lour months, the bride under- 
went a scholastic course. 
During the last four years 
she has been the energetic 
Secretary of the Sarada Strec Samaja 
for Women in Bangalore, publishing 
under its auspices a fortnightly Journal 
in Kanarese, called Saraswathi, to 
propound things which ;are useful to 
women. She has written a number of 
books in Kanarese, touching on current 
social problems, with the pathetic feeling 
of a reformer. Her merits as a writer 
were complimented on by the Sahitya 
Samaja of Bengal conferring on her, 
last year, the title of Vidya Vinodini. 
Mrs. Kalyanamma is a quiet and steady 
social organizer and worker; and as a 
writer is possessed of remarkable ener- 
gies and clearness. She is exceedingly 
gentle in behaviour and very kind and 
considerate in her actions. Her simpli- 
city and modesty are so charming that 
one feels what a blessing womankind 
w'ould be if more of them were cbarac- 
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terised like her* We hope that God 
will give her a long life of literary work 
and social usefuln^s 1 

Pandita Suodaramma of Bangalore, 
was bore in the year 1884 of a high class 
Sree Vaishnava family in Bangalore. 
Her father was the Vice-President of 
the Bangalore Municipality. Two of 
her brothers, Messrs. A. Gopalacharlu, 
and Govindacharlu, were also well 
known in contemporary Mysore, one for 
his philanthropic work, and the other 
for his learned contributions to 
Sree Vaishnavite literature. Pandita 
Sundararnina was the pet of her father, 
and began her education in Kanarese 
and English; and only in her 18th year 
began to specialise in Sanskrit. She 
was married at the age of eight to the 
son of a priestly family, much respected 
in parts of Bombay ; but the bridegroom 
did not survive long after the marriage. 

Sundaramma passed the Pandita ex- 
amination in 1908, and Avas presented 
with KhiUats from the Palace, on her 
being the first to pass the examination 
among the women of Mysore. Then 
she began again the study of English, 
but very shortly left it in favour of edu- 
cational work in various parts of the 
Mysore State. During the last two 
years, she has been the much-respected 
Head-mistress of the Chamarajpet Go- 
ve^rnment Girls’ School in Bangalore. 
Her occasional discourses on the 
Jiamayana and Pamil Saints to audien- 
ces of women, which she is often made 
to give in the Ladies’s associations and 
Girls’s gatherings, are highly valued 
by the interested public. Pundita 
Sundaramma is a lady of unexception- 
able manners, and is possessed of a 
remarkably bright presence. She is 
often asked to leave Mysore and be- 
come the priestess of her husband's 
flock in Bombay, and it is universally 
felt that she would make a very good 
preacher of the ways of God. May she 
live long enough to bring out the best 
in her ! 

Mrs. S. Rangamma, of Mysore, 
was born in Bangalore in the year 1886. 
It was soon after her sixth year that 
she was married ; and not many months 
after the death of the bridegroom left her 
a widow. Some time later, plague broke 
out in Bangalore in great virulence, 
and Mrs. Rangarama was caught by it ; 
but being fortunately restored to health 
she came under the notice of the late 
Bai Bahadur A. Narasimha Iyengar, 
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Ibe ohampion of female education in 
Mysore, who thenceforward guardianed 
her education. She went through the 
Secondary School course in the Maha* 
rani’s College, Mysore, and was then 
sent to Mrs.Ramabai’s Horne in Poona. 
There she stayed some years, and on 
her return to Mysore, Mr. Narasimba 
Iyengar placed her in charge of the 
Abalasrama or Widows's Home, which 
he had newly started for the protection 
and education of widowed girls of 
straitened circuiiistancen. While 
working as Manager of the Widows's 
Home, Mrs. Kangamma took a promi- 
nent part in organizing the Depressed 
Classes Mission work in Mysore and 
securing for it the patronage of the Royal 
Family. To-day the Widows's Home 
is a Government institution of thriving 
proportions, and the Depressed Classes 
Mission has also secured Government 
patronage. 

When the Home was taken over by 
the Government about 1914, Mrs. 
Rangamma was appointed Assistant 
Inspectress of Girls' schools over a 
portion of the State, an office which 
she has been utilising for carrying 
instruction in domestic economy and 
household inanagement to the women 
of the various mofussil places. Resides, 
she started a Co-operative Society for 
Women in Mysore, which has become 
a great favourite with the minor school 
mistresses of the capital. Four years 
ago she collected the songs and devo- 
tional lyrics in vogue in the Canarese 
homes, and got them printed in a 
volume, which has gone through a 
second edition recently. She is a 
leading organizer in all social iiiatters; 
and her enterprising efforts in the 
direction were recognised by the Go- 
vernment formally at the last Dasara, 
when she was awarded a gold medal by 
His Highness the Maharaja for distin- 
guished public work. 

She is untiring in activity, always 
ready to seek^ take up and do what 
best lies in her power, to remove other 
people's troubles. She is one of tbe 
few women who are bold and clear 
public speakers in Canarese, and her 
appeals are always most sincere and 
direct. She has a large field and a long 
period of public activity before her. 
May God grant her assistance to do all 
tliat she can in working for women’s 
Welfare in this country. 


The late Hon’bie S. Shuosra- 
aubbyer, C.LE., F.M.U., Dewan of 
Travancore : In the galaxy of Travan- 
core worthies, no name figures more 
prominent, and deservedly so, than that 
of the late 8. Shungrasubbyer, C.I.E., 
retired Dewan of Travancore. He was 
born of a respectable South Travancore 
Brahmin family in 1836. His maternal 
grandfather held the high office of 
Pundit of the Appeal Court, a situation 
at that time deemed more honourable 
and important than the Chief Justice- 
ship of to-day. The early years of bis 
life were spent in Trivandrum, where he 
had been sent for studying in His High- 
ness the Maharajah's Free School, 
which was (Opened under the auspices of 
the Maharajah, who died in 1841, and 
of the then British Resident, Mr. John 
Stuart Fraser. Under the tution given 
by Mr. Roberts, the pioneer of English 
education in this part of the country, 
his scholastic .career was brilliant and 
rapid. He entered service as school- 
master. 

His reputation as a teacher attracted 
the attention of the administration 
which, under SirT. Madhava Rao, was 
winning golden spurs. The orderliness 
and severe purity of school life had such 
fascination for this young mind that ho 
at first declined the hand.sorae offer of 
Deputy Sheristadar of Police. Better 
counsels prevailed, however, and he 
accepted it. He was not long in bis 
new office before his services began to 
be appreciated. 

He acquitted himself with such credit 
that he became known even beyond his 
sphere. He became the object of 
genuine interest on the part of the 1st 
Prince (the late Maharajah), who since 
then watched his career with kind 
solicitude and friendly interest and who 
proved a valuable friend in that course 
of self-culture, which he assiduously 
pursued. He found in Mr. Sadasivan 
Pillai, the eminent jurist of the day, a 
sincere well-wisher and friend. He 
rose high in tbe Dewan’s estimation . 
Sir Madhava Rao proposed to appoint 
him to the place of Deputy Secretary, 
but he was not for the proposal, lest he 
might be tied down to the Huzur. 

Now, important steps were taken to 
improve education in the State. A new 
scheme was devised; and to put it into 
operation Mr. Shungrasubbyer who, 
with a sound education in English and 
a good knowledge of tbe vernaculars, 
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combined considerable practical ex- 
perience as a master, was selected for 
the post of Director. He earned golden 
opinions. It is well worth remember- 
ing that he took a deep and abiding 
interest in female education. It was 
under his guidance that the present 
system of instruction to girls was in- 
augurated and developed. Mr. Ballard, 
the British Resident, was much struck 
by the success of the new system and 
he said : — “ As a generation or two of 
these young scholars go out and, m 
their time, become mothers and edu- 
cators, what a vast social effect it must 
have ! " 

Sir Madhava Rao kept him in tbe 
Huzur as long as he possibly could. 
But the difficulties of mofussil adminis- 
tration required his services elsewhere. 

Mr. Shungrasubbyer was appointed 
Peishkar of the Southern Division. How 
he rose to the occasion and repressed 
oraganized crime and restored peace 
and prosperity is well-known through- 
out the country; and his name is a 
household word in Niinjinaud. Sir 
Seshiah Sastri rightly observed: “Tii 
the whole of Travancore, I know of no 
officer so full of intelligence and vigi* 
lance to rcpre.ss as well as to detect 
crime and keep the police up to the 
mark.” • He was soon after promoted 
to the office of Dewan Peishkar. 

During the reign of Hi.s Highness 
the late Maharajah, boundary disputes 
arose between Travancore and Cochin. 
The Peishkar of the Northern Division 
was doing also the duties of the 
Boundary Commissioner. This arrange- 
ment was found not to work well. It 
became necessary to separate the two 
duties. Mr. Shungrasubbyer was ap- 
pointed to be Boundary Commissioner. 
He put forth the claims of Travancore 
in the host possible light, llisllighnoas 
the late Maharajah of Travancore was 
very well impressed with Mr. Shungra- 
Bubbyer’s qualities of head and heart. 

In 1882, a complete and comprehen- 
sive scheme of Revenue Seitlement 
was inaugurated by the wisdom of the 
late administration; and Mr. Shungra- 
subbyor was made Settlement Dewan 
Peishkar. J^y his assiduous application 
and energy he made extremely popular 
a measure which was at first obnoxious 
to the people. He held that office for 
ten years. During that time, he closed 
the Settieunent of the Frontier Taluqs 
of Nanjinaud, known as Tthe Granary of 
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the State. He has written a report on 
the same which is a mouament of bis 
administrative geoias. He brought to 
a close the settlement of Trivaodrum 
and the adjoining Taluq of CherainkiJ. 
He sat on the Viruthi Committee and 
was instrumental in the abolition of 
the system of compulsory Inam service. 
He strenuously opposed the system of 
Kulachu Kuduttal, by which the 
HBsessment was subject to frequent and 
periodical revision, according to the addi- 
tional number of trees that might come 
to bearing* Me was an Ofiicial Mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council and did 
much towards the promulgation of 
local Laws. On the retirement of 
Dewan Kama Kao, in 1892, he was 
oilled to the important trust of Dewan. 

To Dt^wan Shungrasubbyer, who re- 
tired early in 189B, the Travancors 
State owes a debt of gratitude for his 
long and meritorious service, charac- 
terised as it was (to quote the Resident, 
Mr. Rees) by singular zeal, discretion 
and success. Such was the verdict of 
the Madras Government. 

The following extracts from the 
letter addressed to him by His High- 
ness the Maharajah, on the eve of his 
retirement, reveal his remarkable work 
in the service of the State : 

“ Commencing public 

life about 45 years ago, you advanced 
step by step until your reached the 
highest ofiicial position in the State ; 
and your career from start to finish 
has been marked by indefatigable 
energy, unflagging zeal and steady devo- 
tion to duty I have 

great satisfaction in cordially recognis- 
ing the skill, ability, faithfulness and 
sincerity with which you have dis- 
charged that trust. The last 55 years, 
during which you have administered 
the country with credit to yourself 
and advantage to the State, have cer- 
tainly been a period of progress and 
prosperity. Various measures for the 
improvement of the administration and 
advancement of the State have been 
inaugurated. The prosperous condi- 
tion of the finances, attained not by 
increased burden on the taxation or 
neglect of the necessary improvements, 
but by the careful husbanding of the 
resources of the country, watchful con- 
trol over the collecting agency and 
scrupulous avoidance of all needless 
waste, is a conspicuous feature of your 
ardministration.*'^ 


From the foregoing sketch of his The A. K« T* IL M. Nambiidripade 
ofiicial career it will be seen that of Desamaogalam have been in promi* 
Mr. Bbungrasubbycr was a man of nence from the time of Parasu Rama* 
remarkable parts who would have For generations past members of this 
made bis mark in any sphere of work ; family have been reputed scholars, well 
that be was one of the best sons of the versed in the Hindu Sbastras and the 
country, a self-made man of sound Vedas. Before the invasion of Tippn 
culture, sturdy self-reliance and stern this family had a hand in the adminis- 
independence of character, and a states- tration of those days and had the capa- 
man of clear and far-sighted views; city of a Natuvazhi. This is probably 
that he had dedicated all bis energies the reason why the members of this 
and talents to the service of the State family officiate at the Zainorin Ari Itta 
for nearly half a century with remark- Vazheha or solemn act of succeBsion, 
able success and to the best approbation even at the present day. His Highness 
of his sovereign and bis countrymen, the Maharajah of Travancore accords an 
ll was in recognition of his meritorious almost unique reception to the repre* 
service that the P,aramount 
Power conferred on him the . 
title of C.I.E. A senfee of 
duty ruled his noble life 
which was literally a practical 
sermon on the text ''Woik 
is worship.*' He was a Fellow 
of the Madras University. 

Since his retirement, he 
was appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of Sir Arthur Have- 
jock to be a non-official 
member of the Madras Legis- 
lative Council; and, in that 
capacity, he continued for 
two years and during that 
time strenuously advocated 
the cause of the people. 

In 1904 he quietly passed 
away in his mansion “ San- 
kara Vilas in the 6Sth year 
of his age, leaving behind him 
3 daughters and 1 grandsons. 

One of these is Mr. K, 

Sankarasubbier, B.A., 

B.L., now practicising as a Saokaraa Nanbudripad. 

Vakil iu the High Court of 

Madras. Bearing bis grandfather’s seutatives of t’lis family at the Lakshc^ 
name and sharing his genius, be promi- dipam ceremony, at Trivandrum (when 
ses to make his mark n the profession, a hundred thousand lights are display- 
After matriculating; in the Trivandrum ed). Other leading aristocratic families 
Maharfljah’s High School in 1905 he of Malabar, like of those of Lieut. Kava- 
joined the Christian College, Madras, lappara Moopil Nair, obtain the formal 
from which he took his degree in Arts sanction of this family before taking op 
in 1909. In 1914, he passed his B.L. the management of their estates. It 
and came to Madras and served his hardly needs mention that they have 
apprenticeship under Mr, C. P. Rama- the right of precedence in point of 
swami Aiyer. honour in the temples of Kerala. The 

Mr. Sankarasubbier is a rising Vakil tesidence is at Desamangslam^ 

of the Madras Bar. With his heredi- Shoranur on the South 

tary genius for the study and mastery Indian Railway. 

of intricate questions, his assiduity and One of the most prominent members 
his character, he promises to have a of this family was the late Narayanan 
bright future befote^him. Nambudripad who was well known as 
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a bold industrialist. Early in 1892 he 
atudied uiathematics^ astronomy and 
other sciences while still young. He 
lounded the Shoranur Tile Works, the 
Ipremier Indian concern in that part of 
the country. He financed the Malabar 
Spinning and Weaving Mills of Kallai 
At a critical time in its history. He was 
deeply interested in the progress of 
scientific agricultural development on 
iBodern lims and he paid a visit to 
the Saidapet farm. The Government 
Awarded him a Certificate of Honour, 
in 1877, during the Jubilee celebration 
of Queen Victoria. 

The late Guptan Nambudripad was a 
younger brother of Narayan Nambudri- 
pad. He was well known in connection 
with the improvements in the Kole 
•cultivation of paddy. Tl\e Govern- 
mont awarded a Certificate of Honour 
to him for his liberal contribution to the 
Indian War Loan. 

Mr. Sankaran Nambudripad, the eldest 
son of the late Narayan Nambudripad, 
is the bead of the family. He is now 
Aged about 59 years^ He has been 
carrying on rice and banking business 
At Calicut on a large scale. M r. Narayan 
Nambudripad, his younger brother, is a 
Sanskrit scholar of renown and the 
Managing Director of the Malabar 
Spinning and Weaving Mills at Kallai. 
He is the founder of the Namhudiri 
Yogaksheina Sabha. Mr. Cheria Nara- 
yan Nambudripad, the eldest son of Mr. 
Sankaran Nambudripad, played a promi- 
nent part in the public life of Malabar. 
He founded the MangaIodayam,«a Mala- 
yalam literary review published by the 
Cochin Sahitya Samnjara. As one of 
the Directors of the Mangalodayam 
Company, Trichur, he played an active 
part when it was started. He ii an 
active member of the Malabar District 
Board ; and as the Managing Proprietor 
of the Shoranur Tile Works, he con- 
siderably improved the concern. The 
Shoranur Tile Works manufactures 
tiles of several varieties and produces 
valuable things out of clay. 

The products of this factory have 
won gold and silver medals and certifi- 
cates at the Mysore, Cochin, Pudukotah 
and otherindustrial exhibitions for their 
fineness and durability. Mr. Cheria 
Narayan Nambudripad is the Vice- 
President of the Cochin Mabajana 
Sabha and one of the Directors of the 
Keraleeya Ayurveda Samajam. He has 
worked very earnestly for starting the 


special school for the Nambudries, 
which is now going on, under the super- 
vision of the Cochin Government at 
Olloor. Another junior member of this 
family, Mr. Guptan Nambudripad, 
completed bis B.A. course and passed 
the B.L. examination. He is carrying 
on a large rice and banking business at 
Calicut. 

It is DO exaggeration that tiiis Desa- 
mangaiam family is the foremost among 
the Nambudri families of Malabar, 
taking into consideration its ancestry, 
its public activities and its commercial 
and industrial pursuits. 

The late N. K. Ramaswami Aiya, 
B.A., B.L., the well-known High 
Court Vakil of Tanjore, was the sou of 
the late Uao Bahadur N. Krishna- 
swami Aiya, a Deputy Collector in the 



The late N, K. Raniaswaini Aiya, 
b.A , B L. 


Provincial service. This independent 
Brahmin family of Negapatam has quite 
a history behind it, and the personal 
characteristics of Mr. Ivamaswami and 
his father cannot fail to indicate the 
spirit of the family. His graudfather, 
Brahmasri Subramanya Sastrulu, be- 
came a Sanyasin (ascetic) towards the 
end of his life and died in The 

dead body of this Bannyasin was buried 
on the banks of a drinking water tank 
at Negapatam. The then Joint Magis- 
trate, Mr. M. K. Weld, I.C.S., ordered 
the body to be removed from the spot, 
on pain of Pariahs throwing the same 
where rubbish and night soil were cast. 
Though Mr. Krishnaswami Aiya, who 
was then a Huzur Sberistadar, inno- 
cently obeyed the freak of an order, 
the susceptible Magistrate thought fit 
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to dismiss from the public service 
another member of the same family, 
Besbappaiya, the Village Munsiff of 
Negafatam. The Hindu public of the 
town, as well as the bereaved family, 
felt the insult too keenly to bear it and 
appealed to the Duke of Buckingham, 
the Governor, to interfere in the mat- 
ter and come to their succour. The 
Governor promptly suspendHcl the 
Magistrate from the office, stripped him 
of his magisterial powers and rein- 
stated the Village Munsilf, besides order- 
ing money compensation to the injure^d 
family. Mr. Weld’s appeal to the 
Secretary of State lor India was of no 
avail, as tlie latter thought that the case 
was rightly disposed of by the head of 
the Province. Mr. Kamaswnmi Aiya 
has raised a memorial over the new place 
of burial, inscribing the whole story. 

Mr. Hamas wauii Aiya was born 
on the 19th of February 1867 at Nega* 
patam. While yet in his teens, he 
showed a special aptitude for science 
and began to study it earnestly in IB-O. 
He graduated in Philosophy in the 
B A. examination of the Madras Uni- 
versity at the age of 19. Though ex- 
tremely orthodox in his College days, 
Mr. Hamas waini Aiya became an agnos- 
tic in 1B86 as tlie result of his study of 
Western Science and Philosophy. From 
3B86 to 18% Mr, Hamaswarni Aiya’s 
career was changing. H(^ served in 
the Hegistration, Judicial and Hevenue 
Departments of the Madras Govern- 
ment and rose up to the post of Bub- 
Magistrate. He also joined the Pohee 
Depjirlinent hut resigned his appoint- 
ment immediately. He took the B.L. 
degree in 1892. His father’s death in 
1894 urged him to resign service and 
seek an independemt line of life. He 
terminated his service in 1896 by resig- 
nation and joined the Bar. His career 
as a lawyer began in 1897 at Chittur. 

He started the Chittur District 
Association and Conference and edited 
the “ North Arcot Patriot ” for about 
seven years. Mr, liamaswami Aiya’s 
life, unlike that of many an Indian 
Vakil, is marked by pcdilical, social and 
religious events; and there have been 
turning points in his career, which are 
interesting in themselves as forming 
the bases for the immediately succeed- 
ing stages of life. The year 1895 
marks an era in bis career. The 
Madras Social Reform Association and 
its principles attracted his closest atten- 
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tion. Mr. Ramaswami Aiya felt be 
was called upon to join the Asaociation 
and run ita principles into practice. He 
was the life of the interdining parties 
including Pancbamas or Malas (tbe 

untouchables*' of the Hindu Society), 
tbe leader of post-puberty and widow 
marriage movements and an open 
sympathiser of tbe Foreign Travel 
movement. He was also against caste 
by birth. Week in and week out, he 
visited tbe back bIiuds of Madras, now 
to illuminate the darkened heart of a 
misguided girl and now to reclaim the 
benumbing soul of an erring youth. 
Tbe resultH of bis personal investigation 
in the field are embodied in a series of 
well-portrayed articles in the Indian 
Social lieformer, entitled ‘‘ Our Fallen 
Sisters,” written on lines parallel to 
W. T. Stead’s “ Maiden Tribute to 
Modern l-iabybm.” He published his 
“Ten Yt^ars’a Ollicial Experiences” in 
the Madras Standard in 1890. 

Now bis agnostic tendencies took 
shape in the monthly journal edited by 
him, entitled “The Awakene't of India,” 
which he ran for a period of eight years. 
What of his deep thought and wide ex- 
perience in his multifarious activities, 
he saw reason to give up his agnositicism 
in favour of Hindu Vedanta in 1904. 
He also joined the Theosophical ^ociety 
in that year. But he joined and resigned 
its Esoteric Section twice. He closed 
up bis Journal with its last number, 
“ The Awakener Awakened ”. In 1890 
he began to take part in the National 
Congress and the All-India Social Con- 
ference. In the National political as- 
sembly he spoke on economic questions 
and on the separation of the Judicial and 
Executive functions, basing his remarks 
on the latter on his personal experience. 
He also spoke in Provincial and Dis- 
trict Conferences on National Councils 
and Village Panchayats. On the Social 
Conference platform he staunchly 
supported the Depressed Classes Mis- 
sion, and tlie caste and marriage pro- 
blems. He settled at Tanjore in 1906. 
He accepted the leadership of tbe 
Madras Nationalist Party in the Madras 
Provincial Conference held at Vizaga- 
putam in 1907. He worked for the 
Nationalist Party in the Surat Con- 
gress of 1907. He started the Tanjore 
District Conference as well as the Tan- 
jore Social and National Conferences, 
which last was amalgamated afterwards 
with the Theosophical Conference. 


He joined the Convention Congress 
of 1908, solely with the hope of bnng- 
ing about a reconciliation of tbe two 
political parties existing from the time 
of the split in the Surat Congress. He 
attended the Bombay Congress of 1916, 
the Lucknow United Home Rule Con- 
gress of 1916 and tbe Calcutta Con- 
gress of 1917. 

He gave up the Theosophical Society 
and the Social Conference, having 
accepted Orthodox Hinduism after 
Punar Upanayanam, He was the All- 
India Varnasbrama Dharma Organi- 
sing Secretary from 1915 to 1917* He 
organised the All-India, Madras Pro- 
vincial, Andhra, and Tanjore District 
Orthodox Hindu conventions, students* 
Sabhas and Hindu Educational Trust 
and brought about the establishment of 
tbe Hindu Message* Though a staunch 
Varnashramite from 1916 be offered to 
go to England on Home Rule deputa- 
tion, if wanted by bis countrymen, 
making onexcep ion to his orthodoxy. 


the latent energy of tbe Telogus into 
action* He represented tbe Andhraa 
south of Madras in the Andbrw 
Conference. His Comparative Religion 
and Sociology (1914) and Hindn 
Religion and Sociology (1916) are bia 
two master-pieces, depicting his viewa 
on matters of sociological, religions 
and political life in India. He also 
published a Home Rule tract entitled 
the “ significance of tbe last Congress 
or the evolution of the Home Rule 
Congress of 1916.” He contributed to 
the Message of Bombay, on bis return 
from the Lucknow Congress, an article 
entitled My Varnashrama and Swaraj 
Pilgrimage to Lucknow, He wrote bis 
New Synthetic Philosophy, a valuable 
work treating of religion and sociology; 
but be did not live to publish it. His 
demise early in 1920 has proved a severe 
loss to I he country, and particularly to 
the Nationalist Party of Indian politi- 
cians, to which he was an asset. 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur V. K* 
Ramanujachariar, B. A., Kumba- 


He then formulated a 
scheme of Loukika (as 
different from Vaidika) 

Orthodox Hinduism, 
giving place therein for 
foreign travel on special 
occasions and free inter- 
dinner then, interdinner 
with Protestant Brah- 
mins (horn Brahmins 
not accepting orthodox 
Hinduism and not inter- 
marrying with other 
castes and non-Hindus) 
and reconversion to 
Hindusim of boys pro- 
vided they were not mar- 
ried. He would even 
allow widow marriage, 
but Vaidika and Loukika 
orthodox Brahmins 
would not intermarry 
with widow-remarried 
families and with Protes- 
tant Brahmins. As his 
scheme was not accepted 
by the All-India Orthodox 
Hindu Mission, he sever- 
ed his connection with it 
and worked for tbe 
Loukika Orthodox Hindu Mission. 
He resolved to devote himself to 
Varnashrama Dharma and Home Buie 
work. The Andhra movement that 
originated in 1913 gave a new im- 
petus to Mr. Ramaswami Aiya to lash 





The Hon'bl^ Rao Bahadur V. K, Ramanujachariar, 

konam, was born at Kumbakonam in 
November 1851. His father, who 
was a Vakil, put him to the local 
Sanskrit School, where he studied tbe 
Vedas. He took to English educatioii 
in his thirteenth year and every year be 
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BcioQifed a creditable pass in his exatni* 
nation, carrying away all the prizes 
o|i(Bh to his class. He graduated in the 
M4dra8 TTniversity in 1872, from the 
Government College, Ktimbakonam. 

He accepted a teacbership in the 
Wesleyan Mission School at Nega* 
patam where he worked for two years. 
Iiater, he served as the Head- master of 
the Town High School, Eambakonam, 
a very flourishing institution even at the 
time. But in 1876, he entered Govern- 
ment service as an Assistant in the 
Eumbakonam College, hwAlma Mater, 
whence he was transferred to the 
Government College, Bellary. Here 
he remained till 1882, when, with a 
view to better bis prospects, he joined 
the Salt Department. In the organi- 
sation of the department, he greatly 
assisted Sir Henry Bliss and rendered 
signal services to the Government. He 
was given a post in the Board of 
Revenue and put in charge of the 
Court of Wards, Trade and Statistical 
Sections of the Board successively. 
With the exception of a break of a year, 
during which he was a Huzur Sherista- 
dar and Tahsildar outside Madras, he 
continued in the Board of Revenue, 
acting as the First Assistant in the 
Settlement and Land Revenue Depart- 
ment, as Deputy Registrar in the 
Revenue Secretariat and lastly as the 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue 
Settlement, Land Records, Survey and 
Agriculture, from which post he retired 
in 1906. While attached to the Board 
of Revenue he had many opportunities 
of drafting notes and passing orders, 
which elicited the admiration of the 
Government. 

The Urban Bank, Ltd., of Eumba- 
konam is tbe direct outcome of the 
exertions of Mr. Ramanujaebariar 
whose interest in matters industrial, 
agricultural and economical, is too well- 
known to need particular mention. 
The large increase in the number of 
Co-operative Credit Societies and Co- 
operative Banks in the Tanjore Dis- 
trict is a positive proof of bis wide 
influence and earnest attempts. 

Mr. Ramanujaebariar’s enthusiasm 
for the national cause and tbe Con- 
gress movement is unique- Ever since 
he joined the Congress in 1908, his 
zeal for the cause has been unflagging 
^nd bis patriotic and self-sacrificing 
spirit is manifest, from bis eeveral 
speeches in political Conferences. 


The Government, having a high opinion 
of his merits, appointed him as the 
Chairman of the Eambakonam Munici- 
pality in 1912 and perceiving the good 
results of his work, re-nominated him 
in 1915. 

His membership in the Madras 
Legislative Council since 1912 on behalf 
of the Tanjore-Trichinopoly Group is 
marked by persistent work for the 
people's cause. His speeches on the 
North Arcot and Chittoor resettlement 
and his budget speech in April 1916, in 
the Council Chamber, bear remarkable 
evidence of his tearless advocacy and 
independence of thought where the 
welfare of the people is concerned. 
His speeches are so simple, direct and 
brief as to bo effective and forcible. 
He devotes unparalleled energy and 
attention to the work he takes up ; and 
whore his opinions are proved erroneous, 
he is ready to be corrected and change 
his views in favour of the new know- 
ledge and thought. His work in the 
Legislative C mncil was so much 
appreciated that he was re-elected to 
the Council in .Ttily 1916 by an over- 
whelming majority. He was recently 
nominated President of the Tanjore 
District Board. 

He is a member of the Theosophical 
Society having a keen taste for com- 
parative philosophy. He has written a 
lucid and authoritative commentary on 
the Bhagavat Gita in Sanskrit, which 
is now translated into English. A deep 
political thinker, an earnest religious 
worker and a sincere man of action, 
Mr. Ramanujaebariar is one of the 
great men of Southern India. He is 
one of the staunchest workers in the 
cause of Home Rule for India, for which 
be is making every possible sacrifice. 

Rai C. Batmukund, Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Judicature, 
Hyderabad, Deccan, was born in October 
1862. He is a Brahma-Eshatriya by 
caste. On the paternal side he is des- 
cended from Rai Balmukund, the Chief 
Accountant of tbe Imperial Eitchen at 
Delhi in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century ; and on the maternal side, he 
is the fifth in descent from Rajah Mahi- 
pat Ram, a great nobleman of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Court 
and for some time the Governor of the 
Berars by about 1800. 

Mr. Balmukand was educated in the 
Hyderabad College, from which be was 
admitted to the B-A. degree of the 
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Madras University in 1885. He passed 
the First Grade Pleadership examina- 
tion in 1837 and joined the Hyderabad 
State service as Nazir to the High 
Court of Judicature, Hyderabad. 

In the Judicial line he has held vari- 
ous appointments, the more important 
of them being that of District Judge, 
Registrar of the High Court, Special 
Magistrate for the Thuggee and Dacoi ty. 
Judge of the City Civil Court and the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate. In I'.iOs 
he was raised to the Bench of the High 
Court. His sympathetic and efficient 
administration as the Superintendent of 
the Court of Wards is still remembered 
with gratitude by the public. Soon 
after he became a J iidge of the High 
Court, ho also presided over the Debt 
Commission appointed to investigate 
into the claims of the value of over a 



Kai C. Balmukund. 


crore of rupees brought by the Sowcars 
against the Government, from the time 
of the late Sir Salar Jung, and the 
counter-claims of the Government. 
Having devoted but two days in the 
week for a period of six years, Rai 
Balmukund was able to finish the 
investigation and settle all claims. His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, being 
highly pleased with his quick disposal 
of the work that had been pending for 
over sixty years, granted him a bonus 
of about ten thousand rupees. 

The work of the popular Judge in 
the cause of education is noteworthy. 
Rai Balmukund Saheb founded the 
now popular Mufid-ut-anam School 
over twenty-five years back, along with 
Rajah Bansilal Bahadur and Rai Jagat 
Narain Saheb. He takes particular 
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delight in helping the poor stadents to 
prosecute their studies* 

Kai Balmukund is a man of varied 
activities. He was thrice elected to 
the Legislative Council ; and he sat for 
two terms in the Hyderabad Educa- 
tional Board and the Hyderabad Muni- 
cipal Council. He rendered valuable 
services during the Musi floods at 
Hyderabad in Fasli J.314. In J909 he 
was appointed a member of the Victoria 
Memorial Orphanage Committee. On 
behalf of the Hindus he was appointed 
by the (iovernment a member of the 
Coronation Celebration Committee in 
Jin 1. Tlie study of religious literature 
is his hobby, and poets like Ilaflz and 
Sadi are his favourites. He is a mem- 
b(‘r of the Nizim Club, Hyderabad. 

Kai Balmukund is reputed to be a 
conscientious and efliciont oflicial and 
commands respect in the oflicial and 
non-ofiicial circles. He has three sons 
and one daughter, His eldest son, 
Mr. Balkishon, is a Deputy Collector ; 
the second, Mr. Kadha Kishen, is* an 
Assistant Engineer in the Irrigation 
Department, and the third Mr. Sri 
Kishen is a Pleader. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir AfsuruMVlulk, 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab, K.C.I.E., 
M.V.O., Aide-de-Camp to His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
was born at Mominabad in the year 
1B51. He is the son of Mirza Vilayet 
All Begg, Jlusseldar, 3rd Lancers, 
Hyderabad Contingent. Mr. Ali Begg 
had seen active service in the Great 
Indian Mutiny and worked under Bri- 
tish Commander Sir Elugh Hose, who 
presented him with a sword of lionour, 
besides commending his service in 
several Despatches. Ilf; was also 
granted the third class Order of Merit 
of British India. 

Colonel Afsur-ul-mulk was educated 
at Aurangabad, and like his father 
entered the Nizam’s service as Kiissel- 
dar of the Hyderabad Contingent. In 
1SB3 he organised the Golconda 
Brigade of whicli he became the Com- 
inaudor in 1885. He has been in charge 
also of the Hyderabad Imperial Service 
Troops since 18D3 and the Commander 
of the Kegular Troops since 1897. 

In 1B93 (when there was the Im- 
perial Defence question) His Highness 
the Nizam offered to the British two 
Cavalry Regiments ; and Colonel Afsur- 
ul-mulk was entrusted with their 
organisation. These two regiments 


were formed from men and horses 
selected from the Cavalry Regiments 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam. 

One of the regiments of the Imperial 
Service Lancers, the let Lancers, sailed 
in October 1914 for Egypt and formed 
part of the Imperial Service Cavalry 
Brigade. In April 1915 on the Colonel 
offering his services for the war front, 
ho was sent to Egypt and thence to 


England and France. He was appoint- 
ed an A.D.C. to Sir John French in 
France. On his return to England 
with Sir John French, he was given 
charge ot the Indian wounded at the 
Brighton Hospital. He returned to 
Egypt and was recalled to Hyderabad 
in lyiG by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam, as his services were required 
at the head-quarters. The Mysorean 
Regiment, composed mostly of Arabs, is 
also placed under Sir Afsul’s charge. 

He took part in the Afghan War in 
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1879 80 and was awarded medals. In 
the Black Mountain expedition in 1888 
be was on the staff of General Roberts ; 
and be won a medal and was men* 
tioned in Despatches. He served in 
China in 1900, on the staff of General 
Gaselee; and there also he earned a 
medal for bis services. He was con* 
ferr(3d the titles of Khan Bahadur and 
Afsur Jung in 18S4; and of Afsnr 


Dowla in 1895. He received the C.I.E. 
decoration in 1897, during the Jubilee 
honours, the K. C.I.E. in 1908 and the 
M.V.O. in 1909, when His Majesty 
visited India as Prince of Wales. He 
was also a representative at the 
Coronation of His late Majesty King 
Edward in 1902 and accompanied His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam to the 
Delhi Durbars of 1903 and 1912. 

As a born Military Commander be 
completely reorganised the Army of 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam and 



Nawab Sir Afaur- ul-Mulk, Bahadur. 
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received special recogaition for adminis- 
trative tact and ability. The present 
efficiency of the Nizam's Troops is, in 
« great measure, due to the great efforts 
made by him. He is also an influen- 
tial Jagirdar in the Hyderabad State. 

Notwithstanding his long service and 
advanced age, he is a keen sportsman. 
He competes with younger officers in 
tent-pegging, sheep-cutting, shooting, 
riding, hunting, polo, pig-sticking, etc. 
He is a good judge of horse-flesh and 
is an authority on the Arab. He has 
added a note oh the Arab horse in the 
brochure “ Trip to Baghdad ”, written 
by one of his sons, Nawab Hamid Yac 
Jung, which is instructive and well 
appreciated. 

The Native High School, Eumba« 
konam, was founded in 1870 by Messrs. 
S. Appu Sastri, S. Venkatarama Sastri 
and S, Raghava Aiyangar. It stands 
to the credit of the founders of 
this unaided institution that they 
introduced therein religious and moral 
instruction for the boys. The im- 
portance of religious and moral educa- 
tion to the Indian student cannot be 
better stated than in the following 
words of the late Justice SirT. Muthu- 
;swami Aiyar, K.C.I.E., uttered three 
•decades ago : “ It is likely to check the 
tendency to irreligion and denational- 
isation and neutralise the unsettling 
effect which English education is con- 
sidered to have upon the youth of this 
country.*' 

The school originally consisted of the 
three highest classes of the High School, 
corresponding to the present fourth, 
fifth and sixth forms. The national 
institution has made a steady progress 
and many golden opinions have been 
expressed by rulers of Native States, 
Governors, Inspectors of Schools and 
other high officials and non-officials on 
this ‘nursery of morality and good 
manners ’. TMie two eminent education- 
ists, the late Rao Bahadur T. Gopala 
Rao and W. A. Porter, were among 
the first to encourage the example of 
self-help and independent effort, that 
were characteristic of the founders of 
the school. The institution now has a 
strength of GOO boys. 

Mr. Raghava Aiyangar severed his 
connection with the school in 1883 and 
Mr. Venkatarama Sastri four years later. 
The sole responsibility of continuing 
the school then devolved upon Mr, 
Appu Sastri, the Head-master. He 


has ever since conducted it with remark- 
able efficiency and with a spirit of self** 
sacrifice worthy of the cause. Mr. Appu 
Sastri has bad the welfare of the 
institution so much at heart that he 
nobly declined the offers of tempting 
appointments in Government service, 



Rao Bahadur S. Appu Sastri, B.A., F.M.U. 


like that of a probationary Deputy 
Collector and an Assistant Inspector of 
Schools. His sole aim has been the 
success of the institution and he has 
worked for it with praiseworthy zeal 
and patience ever since he founded the 
institution. 

In 1899, Mr. Appu Sastri was made 
a Fellow of the Madras University and 
in 1900 a member of the Matriculation 
Committee. He was the Chairman of 
the Primary Education Board of the 
Tanjore district for six years. In 1899, 
the well-merited title of Rao Bahadur 
was conferred on Mr. Appu Sastri, in 
recognition of his splendid work in the 
cause of education. 

Mr. Appu Sastri was admitted to the 
B.A. degree from the Government 
College, Kumbakonam in 187G; and the 
same year he established the Native 
High School as noted above. He has 
given away his very life for the institu- 
tion ; and he has rendered signal services 
to it, in the threefold capacity of its 
Head-master, Manager and Proprietor 
duri/ig these forty-four years, with 
little aid from the Government. 

In addition to the religious and 
moral education, Mr. Sastri has been 
taking proper care of the physique of 
his boys. The institution has two 
gymnastic instructors and the Indian 
system of gymnastics is taught to the 
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boys co-ordinately with the Western 
system. The veteran educationist that 
he is, Mr. Appu Sastri has made bis 
institution a model school from more 
points of view then one. 

Mr* Sastri has not confined his activi- 
ties to the cause of education. In 1885, 
when the Town Hall was opened at 
Kumbakonam by the late W. A. Porter 
and the Kumbakonam Club was 
established, Mr. Sastri was elected 
Secretary of the Club, in which office 
he wwked for ten years. He was a 
nominated member of the Kumba- 
konam Municipal Council for fifteen 
years. Ho has been, for some years, 
a Director of the Kumbakonam Bank, 
a Director of the Mutual Benefit Phind 
and the President of the Teachers *8 
Association, Kumbakonam, and of the 
Tanjore District Teachers’s Guild. 

Though sixty-three years old Mr. 
Appu Sastri is still actively attending 
to his duties pertaining to the school 
and to the public bodies he is connected 
with. May he bo spared long to guide 
and inspire the young workers in the 
cause of education in South India! 

Rao Bahadur C. Madiah, who was 
horn at Coorg in 1853, is the eldest of 
the four sons of the late Mr. Appachoo, 
the last of the Dewans of Coorg. His 
grandfather C. Madiah, when he was a 
Tahsildar, was deputed to (uiell a 
disturbance in SoiiLli C^anara and ho 



Rao Bahadur C. Madiah. 


showed a marked capacity and loyalty 
to the British (T 0 vcriun<‘nt in suppress- 
ing thf^ said insurrection, for which he 
was granted a gold medal with Jagir 
lands and political pension for three 
generations. 

Rao Bahadur C. Madiah was educated 
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At the Central College, Bangalore, 
whence he paaaed hia F.A. in 1814. He 
was soon after entertained under the 
Mysore Commission as an Attache and 
did excellent service as special relief 
officer in the famine of 1877-78. After 
the Rendition, Mr. Madiab held several 
important appointments under the 
Mysore Government. In 1890 he was 
made Deputy Commissioner of one of 
the districts in the Btate. In 1808 
during the plague epidemic he was in 
charge of the Mysore District ; and the 
tact and coolness he displayed at this 
critical moment won for him the 
appreciation of the British Resident. 
The Government of India conferred 
upon him the title of Rao Bahadur for 
the able manner in which he put down 
the plague riots at Beringapatam. 

In 1901 he was elected to the Council 
of Regency, the membership of which 
he had to resign when the number of 
Councillors was reduced to two. As a 
palliative, however, ho was appointed 
Inspector-General of Police with the 
same privileges as a Councillor; and 
here also he introduced many salutary 
reforms. He ultimately became Second 
Councillor of Mysore when that office 
fell vacant and retired in 190C. 

Two of his younger brothers, Dr. 
Nangappa and Mr. C. Machayya, are 
the Medical Officer of the Victoria 
Hospital, Bangalore and the Police 
Superintendent, Mysore District, res- 
pectively. Of the five sons of Rao 
Bahadur C. Madiah the eldest son, 
Mr. C. Kariappa, is the Chief Operator 
in the Cauvery Power scheme at Siva- 
samudram ; the 2nd, Mr. Appacher, 
and the 4tb, Mr. C< Daviah, are plan- 
ters; while the third son Lieut. C. 
Ganapathy, an I.M.S. officer, was 
recently at the front, volunteering him- 
self to serve the Empire in the late 
European war. 

Rao Bahadur C. Madiah is now 
enjoying his green old age in bis native 
home at Mercara ; and even in this 
advanced period of his life has been 
useful to the public in a variety of 
ways, the roost prominent of which is 
that be started the Coorg Landholders’s 
Association seven years ago. It is now 
working very successfully and Mr. 
Madiah was its President for three 
years. 

Rfd Bahadur Kodandera Kuttay3ra, 

retired Assistant Commissioner of 
Coorg, Mercata, son of Mr. Nanjslipa, 


was born on the 28tb April 1863 at the 
family house in Coorg. After mtttrioa- 
lating in 1875, he joined the Cohrg 
service as a clerk of the Mercara Mnpi- 
cipality. Through various grades of the 
Revenue service, he was promoted to 
the post of an Assistant Commissioner, 
which he held for eight years with 
distinction. 

He was accorded the title of Rai 
Bahadur in 1906, in recognition of his 
meritorious services. The following re- 
ference to his services by the Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner, in a special 
notification in the Coorg Gazette, speaks 
volumes of his administrative ability : 
“ The Chief Commissioner takes this 
opportunity to express his appreciation 
of the good services of that officer to the 
Coorg administration, for a period of 
82 years, during which he secured the 
unqualified confidence of the public of 
all classes and officials of all grades.” 

His grandfather, the late Muddayya, 
distinguished himself in suppressing 
the South Canara insurrection in 1837, 
and was awarded a gold medal and a 
pension by the British Government in 
appreciation of bis remarkable services. 
The pension is being enjoyed to this day 
by Mr. Kuttayya, as the last bolder. 

Mr. Kuttayya attended the Corona- 
tion of His Majesty King George Y at 
Delhi, and was presented with a silver 
medal there. He invariably figured in 
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Ral Bahadur Kodandera Kuttayya, 

all the Deputations from Coorg on the 
occasion of the visit of every Vicero;^ to 
the neighbouring Btate of Mysore. He 
was a member of the Deputation that 
waited on His Majesty the King, when 
His Majesty visited Mysore as the 
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PriBce of Wales in 1906. By dint of 
Bctopnlous honesty and unflagging in* 
dustry, he has become the non-official 
Chairman of the 'very same Munici- 
pality (of Mercara), where he started 
life as a clerk. 

Rao Bahadur Kodauda Appayya*. 

Commissioner and retired Assistant 
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Rao Buhadur Kodanda Appayya. 

Sub-divisional Magistrate, Mercara, was 
born at Coorg on the 13th May 186L 
His father Mr. K. Bubbayya, was a land- 
owner. 

Having received his education at 
Mercara, Bangalore and the Presidency 
College, Madras, he joined the Coorg 
service in 1832 as a clerk in the District 
Magistrate’s Court and gradually rose to 
the position of the Bberistadar of the 
same Court. In 1886, ho went out into 
the interior of Coorg as Subadar Magis. 
trate. Having remained there for five 
years,be returned to Mercara where, after 
holding the posts of Subadar Magistrate 
and the Vice-President of the Mercara 
Municipality, be became the Assistant 
Commissioner and Sub-Divisional Ma- 
gistrate and the Honorary President of 
the Municipality. He was the President 
of the Coorg Temple Fund Committee 
and of the Co-operative movement in 
the Mercara Taluk- 

In 1913, the title of Rao Bahadur 
was conferred on him ; and in 1916 he 
retired from service. He was one of the 
two gentlemen of Coorj; who attended 
the Delhi Durbar in 1911 on special 
invitation, where he was presented tt ith 
a silver medal. He wAs a member of 
the Deputations that proceeded tp 
Mysore and waited upon Lord Minto 
and Lord H&rdinge, the Utter of whom 




IMPORTAKT PERSONAGES 


^rsbnally presented to him the Sannad 
of Bao Bahadur and was very much 
delighted to see the military rewards 
won by his grandfather. He was depu- 
ted to attend on His Highness the 
Maharajah of Mysore during the tour 
in Ooorg. In appreciation of bis 
services, the Maharajah presented to 
him a brooch set with diamonds. 

By honesty and hard work, Mr. 
Kodanda Appayya could rise from the 
lowest post of a clerk to the rank of a 
much-trusted representative of the 
Ooorg State. 

The Hydro-chromopathic Hos- 
pital, Guntur, was established there in 
June 1913 with the financial support of 
Mr. Chirumamilla Bhanu FarasadaKao 
Naidu, brother of Uabi of the Chinta- 
pally. The object of the institution is 
to spread knowledge of Nature Cure 
methods by training and educating 
people in hygienic principles and 
gymnastics and thus avert the danger 
of surgical operations and obnoxious 
drugs. With this end in view all 
diseases are being treated in this 
institution by means of Hydropathy 
and.Chromopathy. 

In the Hydropathic treatment, Baths 
prescribed by Louis Kutue of Leipzig, 
Germany, and those advocated by Dr. 
K. H. Kelloy. M.D., Superintendent of 
the Battle Creek Sanitoiiam, Michigan, 
United States of America, arc being 
taught to patients who come for advice. 
The principles laid down by Dr. Babbit, 
M.D., Dean of the College of Fine 
Forces, America, are being followed in 
the chromopathic treatment, all dis- 
eases being cured by means of the 
seven different colours in the sun, 
which appear in the rainbow. The 
two systems are independent of each 
other, but all diseases can be cured by 
either of them. But to have effica- 
cious and speedy cures in diseases of a 
tenacious nature, both the systems are 
followed in the institution. 

As regards physical exercises, the 
methods expounded by Eugene Sandow 
of England, M. Platin of Germany and 
Barnor Macfadan of America are taught 
to patients according to their under- 
standing capacity. In cases of urgency, 
enema and fasts are also advised to 
patients. 

Since the establishment of the 
JSTature Cure hospital it has grown very 
much in popularity. Fevers of various 
kinds, boils including carbuncles, 


neuralgic complaints, consumption and 
several other diseases are attended to 
promptly. Many influential members 
of the mercantile connuunity patronise 
the institution by their monthly 
subscriptions. Substantial donations 
are also received ^ from a few of 
the philanthropic gentlemen of the 
locality. The energetic Secretary, Mr. 
B. S. Gopala Row, is aided in profes- 
sional matters by Mr. G* V. Krishna 
Kao, B.A., Secretary of the Kuhne 
Hydropathic All-India Mission Society, 
Bombay. 

Mr. E. A. Smith of Bangalore 
served the Madras Government for over 
three decades in several capacities. 
Born in 1855 he was educated at the 
Madras Christian College, under Doctor 
William Miller, the veteran educationist 
of Southern India. He joined the 
Secretariat in 1873 and was appointed 
Deputy Tahsildar and Snh-Mugistrate 
of the Sbevaroy Hills in ; and in this 



E. A. Smith. 


capacity, by a rough survey he brought 
to light considerable excess cultivation 
by the hill people. Three years later 
he was appointed Tahsildar of Tirnpat- 
tur in the Salem District and helped 
the Collector considerably in settling 
the local Hindu-Moslem disputes. 

In 1890 he was raised to the olficc of 
the Deputy Collector and was posted 
to Coimbatore, where he introduced a 
better system of J amabandtj collection. 
In 1891-92 he rendered valuable services 
to the Government, when in charge of 
the famine relief works in the Halera 
District. He next served in the Salem, 
Nellore and the Ceded Districts as 
a Treasury 0%pnty Collector and as the 
Forest Settlement Officer. The com- 
pletion of the Settlement of the Sree 
Harikota Forest Reserve in the Nellore 
District stands to his credit. In the 
Godavari District he enquired into the 
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claims of three Zamindars to the Lankas 
at the mouth of the river Godavari. 
After a careful enquiry the claims were 
rejected with costs and his decision was 
confirmed by the District Judge of 
Godaviri. Though llui High Court 
reversed the decision, the Privy Council 
in its decision, ten years later, decreed 
the suit against the Zamindars. The 
Government could not see its way to 
reward the services of Mr. Smith in 
this connection, though it fully appreci- 
ated the work done by him. Mr. Smith 
was in charge of Settlement work till 
its close in 1905, wffien he was posted as 
Deputy Collector of Madras and 
Collector of Income-tax. During his 
tenure of office there was a considerable 
increase in income-tax at Madras ; and 
his good and straightforward work 
gained for liim the respect he deserved. 
In 1910 at his request h(* was posted to 
the Coimbatore Treasury, where he 
raised the position of the Treasury from 
a low 8tat(5 of efficiency to a sound 
level. 

He retir(‘d from GoverniiKUit service 
in 1911. After his retirement lie was 
h)r a short time Dewan of th<' 
Dharakota and Mandasa Estates. 
While at Dharakota, he had the 
irrigatioo works improv(?d and planttul 
casnarina trees on the hanks of the 
Riishikulya. In 1920 he became 
Dewan of the Sahir estate in the 
Vizagapatam District. Wherever he 
has been, Mr. Smith has rightly earned 
a name for his honesty and efficiency. 

The Valla Matam (literally, Big 
Hou8e),Nellicherry, Palghat, represents 
one of the most importo.nt Brahmin 
families of Malabar, which has earned 
a name for charity. The first prominent 
member of the house was the late 
Sivarama Iyer, popularly known as 
Kuppu Iyer, who was born in 918 M.E. 
(I77d A.D.). It was he who started the 
charities, in no sense endowed ones, 
that arei still being run by tho family 
out of funds derived from its (jstate at 
Kanyikode. Ho was an orthodox 
gentleman, charitable in disposition and 
unostentatious in liis ways. 

Kuppu Iyer breathed his last in 1020 
M.E., hjaviiig behind him his son 
Chidambara Iyer. Chidambara Iyer 
who was born in 973 M.E. was a 
District Munsiff in Government service 
for some years. Kuppu Iyer and his 
son made considerable profits in their 
Toll-gate contracts year after year. 
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The Chfticftm, wbiob bat been oontider- 
ably improved daring late years, was 
cooatraated and opened in 1007 M.E. 
In tbe time ei( Kappa Iyer provision 
was made for only one meal a day lor 
tbe-traveilensB. Later on Chidambara 
Iyer aanotioned two meals a day. He 
died in 1026 M.E. 

’Obidambara Iyer’s eldest son, the late 
Sivarama Iyer, who was born in 1007 
M.E., improved it still fortber by 
making provision for alms to Badhus, 
Sivarama Iyer was highly respected by 
the Government and the people. He 
was for a long time a Municipal Coun* 
cillor at Palghat; and on various 
occasions acted as the Chairman of 
the Municipality. He was the Dhar- 
inakartha of the Peroor Devasthanam ; 
and while holding this office he made 
a present of a beautiful chariot to the 
temple, which endeared him to the 
people of the place. In 1877 the Gov- 
ernment of India awarded him a Certi- 
ficate of Honour in recognition of his 
“Honourable attachment to the State.” 
He passed away in lOGO M. E. 

Mr. Ananthanarayana Iyer, the 
present head and Manager of the family, 
has considerably enhanced the gran- 
deur and usefulness of the Chatram by 
numerous extensions and the otldition 
of new buildings here and there. : Ho is 
now 75 years of age, and is one of the 
highly respected citizens of Palghat. 
He was awarded two certificates of 
honour by the Government, in recogni- 
tion ot bis “public benefactions” and 
of “merits as a landlord." Mr. Iyer 
is a gentleman of a non-intorferiog 
temperament. 

The family is plunged in sorrow 
owing to the proinatnre demise of Mr. 
X. 8 . Bamaiah, the eldest grandson of 
Mr. Ananthanarayana Iyer. Young 
liamaiah, who was only twenty- four 
at the time of his decease, was taking 
an active interest in politics, and was 
arranging to start a number of Co- 
operative Societies in and near Palghat. 

It is gratifying to find that the young 
men of this family are given sound 
education and good training by Mr. 
Ananthanarayana Iyer. The tenants 
of the family are very kindly and 
liberally treated and loans are advanced 
to them without interest. Belief works 
axe also started in times of scarcity. 

The late Mr. Naojappayya, Dewan 
of Cochin, was born of a respect- 
able family of Tamil Brahmins in 


MADBAB FBE8IDSNCY AND 

Coimbatore. He eslered the ^ Briti sh 
service and was for some time B e ad 
Sbesistadar of Malabar. Dndug bk 
tenure as such he was dismisseid from 
the Mcvioe on an alleged ohatgeof moral 
depravity, though latterly bis ohavautee 
was established on an appeal to the 
higher tribunal, the Bndder Adawlet, 
which acquitted him honorably. 

Be subsequently practised as a private 
Vakil for some time. Later on be was 
appointed Government Vakil, which he 
gave op after a short time. His ser- 
vices afterwards in the Jamabandi tour 
Committee and on the Commission to 
examine and report on the condition of 
Devaswoms or teinple6,during his tenure 
as a personal assistant in the office of the 
Besident, Colonol Monro, received con- 
siderable approbation from the latter. 

At a time when the administration of 
Cochin and Travancore was in a disor- 
derly condition and Col. Munro took 
upon himself the task of restoring peace 
and prosperity after a troublous period 
of ten years, and wished to be relieved 
of the arduous task of attending to the 
details of administration, he looked tor a 
Dewan to carry on the affairs of the 
Cochin State on the lines laid down by 
him. 

The choice of both the Baja of 
Cochin and Col. Munro fell npon Mr. 
Naojappayya and he was appointed 
Dewan in 1818, Natijappayya was a 
shrewd, taotful and energetic officer and 
had already acquired considerable offi- 
cial experience under British officers of 
exceptional ability He was first attach- 
ed to the Joint Commission appoiuted 
for the Settlement of Malabar and was 
afterwards drafted by Col. Munro in 
bis own service when be was appointed 
Besident of Travancore and Cochin. 
He made himself very useful to the 
Colonel in carrying out his measures 
and did good service to both the States. 
He had thus deserved well by the 
Travancore, Cochin and the Company’s 
Governments ; and all the three govern- 
ments rewarded his services by substan- 
tial gifts. 

The restoration of choultries and 
watersheds in the State ; the remodelling 
of the Judicial administration by the 
establishment of two Zilla Courts and 
the conversion of the Hnzur Court into 
the Appellate Conrt ; the introduction of 
a reformed Abkari System ; the whole- 
some changes in the Forest Department 
and the encouragement of education in 
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THE ADJACENT STATES 

the iBteto atand to (be eiedk el Dewaw 
Noe^ppayya. Tbe 4 to*^iefaai«»t oit 
slaves by (bek ’Owners (aking (be liaw 
intettheir own bands was made ipeaal, 
by his kiod mteovention ; end bie far- 
sighted policy was in agieat <wsjr eon- 
dneive to -(he disohuge -flf dtiatia doe to 
(he Hon. (he Best India Company. 
The old-standing boundary disputes 
between Travancore and Coobin were 
settled emioebly to the satisfaction and 
advantage of both the States. The 
most outstanding measure, with wbioh 
Nanjappayya’s name was asseoiated, 
was the survey and settlement of wet 
lands known as the Kandezhuth of 996 
M.E. (1821). This has formed the 
basis of the land revenue administration 
of the State for over 80 years. N anjap- 
payya died in April 1825, after a 
successful administration of over seven 
years as Dewan. 

In recognition of bis meritorious ser- 
vices for a term of over 28 years be was 
granted a monthly pension of Bs. 105, 
to be continued during the lifetime of 
his two sons, Ananda Bamiah and 
Venkataramana lyab. The Baja of 
Cochin and the Travancore Durbar, had 
in their turn, iu appreciation of his 
signal services to their States, granted 
extensive lands free of rent or revenue 
to bis family and its descendants, with 
the unique privilege of maintaining 
liveries as a mark of family distinction. 
In point of charity be was very for- 
ward. 

Though Nanjappayya had sons and 
daughters, the properties owned by 
him and the fortune amassed by him 
were divided among the latter in a 
larger measure, owing to the demise of 
the former. The present heir who 
owns a small estate is a great-grandson 
of the late illustrious Dewan Nanjap- 
payya. As the scion of this reputed 
family he maintains the traditionary 
benefactions of bis forefathers keeping 
himself abreast of the present day social 
enjoyments in his habits of life. 

Mr. George Lawrence D’Crus, 
6. A., BwL., of Coobin, was born df an 
affluent Anglo-Indian family on 17th 
February 1876. His father Mr. B. M. 
D'Cruz, who is 78 years old, ably served 
the Government for 88 years and retired 
in 1889 as a Deputy Collector. Boring 
bis official tenure he held the re^>oneible 
place of Chairman of the Bench df 
Magistrates, Bangalore Cantonmenir 
for about ten years. 



IMPOETANT PICRSONAOBS 


Ifr. <3eoiy{e D’Craz took inn BA. 
4s|;n* ia 1895 and kn B.L. degrae la 
1908. He entered GovenuBeak eetvrae 
m m Amnkuat In^ter. Bait, Abkari 
and Ooetoim Department in lfO-2 and 
aMu appointed a Deputy Ooltoeter in 
1910. HeiiaakeeB tbe Depoty'Ootiectoc 
and Bnbordinate Jndge of Brilisti 
Ooofain since 1917. 

Afr. R. Shaoia Saatri, B.A., 
^noipal of the Chamara* 
jendra Sanskrit College, Bangalore, son 
of the late Venfcataramaniafa, a land- 
holder of the Hasaan District, Mysore 
State, was born in 1871. 

When twelve years of age he began 
his Sanskrit studies under Pandit 
K. Venkataramana Sastri, which he 
coDtinned for four years. Then he 
joined the Maharajah’s College, 
Mysore, where he nnderwent a farther 
coarse in Sanskrit Literature, Gram- 
mar and Logic for seven years. 

In 1891 he had the good fortune to be 
introduced to Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, the 
talented Dewan of Mysore ; and with his 
loving advice and support Mr. Shama 
Sastri then commenced his Blnglish 
alphabet. In the short space of one 
year be made up the whole course and 
joined the High School department. 
He passed his Matriculation examina- 
tion in 1894 and bis F,A. in 1B96 from 
the Maharajah’s College, Mysore. He 
took his B.A. degree with Physical 
Science as his Branch, from the Gov- 
ernment Central College, Bangalore in 
1898. 

In 1900, Sir Seshadri Iyer made him 
the Librarian of the Oriental Library, 
Mysore, in which capacity he worked 
for twelve years. In 1912 he was 
entrusted with the Principalship of the 
Chamarajendra Sanskrit College, Ban- 
galore, which place he still ably holds. 
His pupils have the double advantage of 
his B.A, degree coapied with profound 
scholarship in Sanskrit. 

He has translated the Artha SlOstra 
of Chanikya into English and his 
translation is mainly responsible lor his 
European reputation. Dr. J. F. Fleet 
wrote an introduction to this valuable 
work, fie has been contributing 
authoritative and very nsefnl articles to 
magazines on subjects pertaining to 
Indian antiquity and Sanskrit 
Literature. It is men of hie type that 
are wanted for India, so that the 
Englisb-knowing world also naay be 
profited by the rich and yet unfal^omed 


treasures of Saaskrit Irtteratwre aad 
Indian oivilizatioa. 

Dewam MM«r K. P. PiittaiflM 
Gkntty, GAS., of BangiJore, was 
bom in 1956 and belongs to the 
I^ngayat Chetty oornmunity. Having 
been educated ia the Wesleyan High 
School, and the Central College, 
Bangalore, he entered the Mysore 
Department of Public Works. He was 
transferred later on to the State itailway 
Department, in which he rose to the 
position of a Traffic Superintendent 
in 1884. He was shifted thence to the 
Revenue Department in 1886 as 


Assistant Commissioner. Subscqnenlly 
be held the places of Head-quarters 
Superintendent of Police in 1891, 
Bevenne Sob-Divisional Officer in 1896, 
and Deputy Commissioner of Kolar 
in 1896. 

During the troublous time of the 
first outbreak of plague at Bangalore 
in 1898, the need for a capable, 
energetic and tactful Deputy Commis- 
sioner and Distrtct Magistrate was 
seriously felt and Mr. Futtanna Chetty 
was selected for the arduous task. 
The people were almost rebellious in 
ibeir resentment against the new 
plague regulatione. It was bis tact, 
sympathy and ability which enabled 
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the anthoritMB to cope with the uitea- 
tioa and reconcile the people to the 
new UMasttres. Tbe eutablisbmeat 'Of 
the aew Twcagnpet (grain bazaar) and 
ten cooneqnent diversion of the trade 
oeatre from the long. established old 
Taragopet wa« due to his unbounded 
infinenoe over tbe mercantile com- 
munity. His administration of the 
distncts of Kolar, Bangalore, aad 
Shimoga, the first of which is generally 
held by a Envopean Officer, is still 
cherished with gratitude by the people 
of those districts. 

He was subsequently, in 1906, raised 
to the responsible position of 
Second Member of His 
Highness the Maharajah’s 
Executive Council, became 
First Member in 1909 and 
retired from tbe service in 
1912, having served the 
State faithfully for 37 years. 

He has been doing meri- 
torious services since 1913 as 
the First Honorary President 
of the Bangalore City Mnni- 
cipal Council, introducing 
several reforms in the muni- 
cipal administration and de« 
voloping tbe system of Local 
Self-Government by tbe ap- 
pointment of committees for 
different branches of munici- 
pal work. He has ronsed 
the civic consciousness of 
tbe rate-payers. The con- 
struction of a new General 
Market for the city, a Town 
Hall and 'I'heatre and a 
building for the location of 
the Municipal offices, and 
several other improvements, 
too numerous to mention, 
have been sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment at considerable cost at his in- 
stance. He is a member of tbe Mysore 
Economic Conference and has been 
taking a leading part in the deve- 
lopment of the work of the Agricultural 
Committee, and especially of sericnl- 
ture. He is one of the founders of the 
Bank of Mysore, of which he is the 
President of the Board of Directors. 
He is a member of the Mysore Legis- 
lative Council, the President of the 
Mysore Railway Board, a Fellow of tjie 
Mysore University and tbe Chairman 
of the Bangalore-Cbickaballapoce Rail- 
way Company. He is also tbe Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of 



Dewan Bahadur K, P. Pattanna Chetty, CM.E. 



ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE MADBAS PBESIDENCY AND THE ADJACENT STATES 


Bailways, and Secretary to the 
Government for Kailways* Bangalore, 
is a Sri Vaishnava Brahmin whose an- 
cestors came to Mysore from Bembur, 
near Tirupati, about four centuries back. 
Some of bis ancestors were great San- 
skrit scholars who served the Mysore 
Government as State Pandits. The 
most recent scion of this branch of 
scholarship was the renowned Pandita 
Hatna Kasturi Bangachar. 


the Personal Assistant to the late Chief 
Engineer* and later on the Dewan, Six 
M> Yistyereswarayya, for a period of 
three years. In October 1915, be rose- 
to the position of the Chief Engineer 
for Irrigation and Joint Secretary to- 
the Government, Public Works Depart- 
ment. He was confirmed in his present- 
position in July 191 (). 

In appreciation of his valuable ser- 
vices the Government of India conferred 



Rcaldence of Rao Bahadur K. KrishnaleiiKar, B.A., L.C.B. 


Thottadappa's Cbatram and Charitiefi, 
the ViraSaiva Asrama, and the Mysore 
Lingayet Education Fund Association. 
He is the leading spirit of the Lin^ayet 
Association. He presided over the 
Linfjayet Conference held at Sholapore 
in 1908. He is the trusted leader of 
the people ; and no other citizen of 
Bangalore has for the last generation 
exercised continuously a more lasting 
influence for the benefit of the people 
and of the State. His activities, though 
many-sided, were unique; and his 
genuine sympathy and consideration 
for the poor and middle classes and 
his uniform kindness, easy accessibility 
and courtesy have endeared him to all 
sections of the public. His words 
carry great weight with the general 
public ol all classes. He has been 
taking a-keen interest in the improve- 
ment of .Kannada Literature, find in all 
social and (.*ducational movements, 
sports and games. He presided over 
the first Hordal and Civic Conference 
held at Mysore in June 1917. 

lie is a gentleman of charitable 
instincts and has made a gift of 
Ks. ‘25,000/- for the construction of an 
out patient dispensary in the Victoria 
Hospital, Bangaloni. The British 
Government conferred on him the title 
of Dewan Bahadur in the Delhi 
Coronation Durbar of 1911 and the 
Kaiser-i-Hind gold medal in 19M, 
in appreciation of his eminent public 
services. He was made a Companion 
of the most eminent order of the 
Indian Empire, in the Brithday 
Honours list of 1917. His Highness 
the Maharajah of Mysore conferred on 
him the title of Kaja Sahha Bhu- 
shana in 1911 to mark His Highness’s 
appreciation of his long and distin- 
guished services to the State and the 
public. 

The gentleman is quite hale and 
hearty in his green old age. The other 
day he played an active part in the 
interesting ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone of the Veera Saiva 
Hostel at Bangalore, by His Highness 
the Yuvarajah of Mysore (in the im- 
mediate presence of the Holy Guru 
ol the Lingayet community). He 
made a substantial endowment to the 
Ho8t(d ; and the construction of a 
building will be an accomplished fact 
ere long. 

Rao Bahadur K. Krishnaiengar, 
B,A.t L.C.Eo Agent, Mysore State 


Mr. Krishnaiengar was born in 18S4 
at Doddabale, a village H4 miles from 
Bangalore. Having completed his 
Lower Secondary education in Cana- 
rese in the Hubli School, when twelve 
years of age he went to Mysore with the 
object of studying Sanskrit. But there 
he soon commenced his English alpha- 
bet. He passed his Matriculation and 
F.A. examinations high in first class 
from the Maharajah’s College, Mysore, 
He took his B.A. degree from the 
Christian College, Madras in 1884 and 
received the Mysore State scholarship 
in his F.A. and B.A. classes. His credit- 
able success in the B»A. examination, in 
which he came out in the second class, 
enabled him to obtain a scholarship for 
the prosecution of his Engineering 
studies also. He went to Poona in 1884 
to study for the L.C.E. examination 
and took the degree in 1886. He joined 
the Mysore State service as an Appren- 
tice Engineer in 1887. During his ser- 
vice of about thirty years he worked in 
various capacities as Assistant and 
Executive Engineer and was in charge 
of the roads, buildings and the Irriga- 
tion Department in several districts of 
the Mysore State. He also worked as 
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on him the title of Rao Bahadur in; 
1915. 

He was selected to deliver a course 
of l(5cturG8 on Architecture for the 
University of Madras in September 
1915, Irrigation and Architecture being 
the special fields of his study and 
experience. The Minto Ophthalmic 
Hospital, the Government High 
School and the laboratories of the 
Government Central College at Banga- 
lore are amongst the buildings con- 
structed in pursuance of bis plans. 

He is a member of the City Improve- 
ment Committee, Bangalore. With his 
literary turn ol mind he studied the 
Sanskrit literature also. He is cosmo- 
politan in his sympathies and a faithful 
student of Philosophy. 

Raja Manthra Pravina C. Srini- 
vasa Aiyangar, late First Member of 
Council, Mysore, was born at Bangalore 
in 1850. After a brilliant scholastic 
career in the London Mission High 
School, Bangalore, he joined the 
Mysore State service in his teens. 
After a few years of service, he qualified 
himself as a Pleader; and resigning 
his service he set up his legal practice 
in 1871. 


IMPORTANT PERSONAGES 


He earned a name as a sound lawyer 
during the abort space of two years. 
In 1873 Sir Gordon Fraser, the then 
Judicial Commissioner, offered him the 
place of a District Munsiff ; and 
during the six years of his career as a 
Munsiff he showed a rare capacity as a 
judge. His services in connection 
with the Famine Commission of 1878 
earned for him the esteem of the Go- 
vernment. In 1883 he was made the 
District and Sessions Judge of Mysore. 

In addition to his onerous duties as 
a Judicial Officer, he was an active 
member of the City Improvement Com* 
mittee, the President of the local 
Sanskrit School and the energetic 
Secretary to the Board of Trustees of 
the Anglo-Vernacular School. When 
the Viceroy visited the Mysore State 
in 1892, Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar was 
given special charge of the reception ; 
and his services in this connection were 
highly appreciated by the Govern- 
ment. 

In 1893 his services were transferred 
to the General Department and he was 
posted as the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Chittaldrug District. As the 
officer in charge of the District, he 
evinced a marked interest in the means 
of communication and the educational, 
medical and sanitary problems of the 
area entrusted to his care. Tnvo years 
later ho was raised to the office of the 
Revenue Secretary to the Mysore Go- 
vernment. In 1890 the additional duties 
of General Secretary to the Govern- 
ment were imposed on him ; and he 
did bis duty to the entire satisfaction 
of the Government. 

On the retirement of Sir K. Seshadri 
Aiyar, he was made the Second Member 
of the Council of Regency, which place 
he held for a couple of years, i.e. till 
the Installation of His Highness the 
present Maharajah of Mysore on the 
Gadi, In 1904, about a year after the 
Installation, Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
was raised to the office of Senior Mem- 
ber of the Mysore Council, in succession 
to Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, CJ.E., who 
had just gone to Travancore as Dewan. 
The high honour of Raja Manthra 
Pravina was conferred on him in 
October 1904, in appreciation of his 
very valuable services to the State. 

His term of Gouncillorship having 
expired in 1906, he retired from the 
Mysore service after a distinguished 
career of four decades. It is a matter 


for gratification that, for some years Ho breathed his last in February 
after his retirement, he actively parti- 1920. His son, Mr. D. V. Narasimha 
cipated in the public life of the State. Rao, is the Sub-Assistant l^].ngineer of 
On account of his advanced age, he Barandur, Shimoga District, 
has now retired from all activities. gj,. ^ Visvesvaraya. B. A., L.C.E., 

The late Desaraju Sitha Rama K.I.C.E. Perhaps the most remurkublc 
Rao. of Bangalore, rendered yeoman personality in the contemporary liistory 
services to the Mysore State for three of Mysore, nay even in that of India, 
decades in the Engineering Department, .is that of Sir M. Visvesvaraya. There 
Born at Bapatla in the Guntur District have been several Dewans in the annals 
in 1850, he completed bis Arts course of Mysore, who have sent down their 
of studios at Madras and the Engi- names and won from the admiring pul)' 
neering course at the Civil Engineering lie the epithets ‘ capable ’ and ‘ talented’. 
College, Bangalore. He joined the But there wa.s none whose genius was 
State service in 1880, as an Apprentice so versatile and arresting, none whose 

ideas were so inspiring 
and so original as tiiobo 
of Sir M. Visvesvaraya. 

He was horn in hSOL 
His father knew Sanskrit 
and Medicine. Young 
Visvesvaraya was edu- 
cated at Chickl)allapiu-, 
and then at tlie Central 
College, Ifiingtiloi’o. I’ass- 
ing his B.A. in I8SI. ho 
went over to Poona on a, 
G ( ) VO r n m e n t sc h ol ar s 1 1 i p , 
and stood first in tho 
E.C.E. and L.O E., exa- 
minations, winning the 
Berkley Pri/a* awarded by 
the Bombay University. 
In J8B4, h(‘ got the cove- 
nanted post of Assistant 
Engineer and rose hy 
degrees in the department 
. of Irrigational Engineer- 
ing. in several districts of 
theiWest(^rn Presidency. 
AfUir various official (‘x- 
periences he became. Offi- 
ciating Sanitary Engineer 
Engineer and held aovoral high and to the Government of Bombay ; and 
responsible positions in the Depart- seven years later, i.e., in 1908, he went 
ment. In 1893 His late Highness on a tour round the world. 

Maharajah Chamarajondra Wndayar After the disastrous Goods of the rivoi’ 
Bahadur selected him an tite Palacie Musi, the Government of Hyderabad 
Controller; and Mr. Sitha Jlaraa Itao (Heccan) offered him, lhrouf;li the Seeie- 
discharged the duties of this office tary of State, the appointment of Special 
with great credit to himself tor a Consulting Engineer. So he. returned 
decade. In 1903 he rejoined the to India in 190‘J and in six months set 
Mysore Government as the Chairman all things right, and advised also on the 
of the Board of Trustees for the Drainage of the Secunderabad Canton- 
improvemoni; of the Mysore City. The nient. In October 1909, bo resigned his 
credit of the completion of the city place in Bombay and was given the 
goes in a large measure to Mr- Sitha special higher pension generally award- 
Bama Eao. He retired from the ed for exceptionally meritorious ser- 
Mysore service as the Superintending vice. Just then he was offered the 
Engineer in 1911 . Chief Engineership of Public Works in 
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Mysora, and be accepted it ; and three thanks. In 1911, he was made a C.LE. 
years later became Dewan of Mysore in and in 19 j 6 a K.C.I.E. 
succession to Mr. T. Ananda Kao. What the Mysore ritate owes him, as 

In 199H, Sir Visvesvaraya designed Administrator there daring the seven 
and constcncted and patented a system years, has to be recorded in letters of 
of automatic gates at Lake Fife, near gold. His was the work of establish- 
Poona City and about the same time ing the Economic Conference, of secur* 
thought out the ‘Block System of Irri- ing the Supplementary Meeting of the 
gation' introduced later on in the Kepresentative Assembly, and of ex* 



Sir M, Visvesvaraya, B.A„ L.C.E., K.C.l.E. 


Djccaa and some pirts of the State oE 
Mysore. In 1904, he was deputed by 
the Bombay Government as a represen- 
tative at the Simla Irrigation Conter- 
once and in 1906 was sent to Aden to 
advise the Committee of Settlement on 
sanitary matters. For his work* there, 
he got the K.T.H. medal. For the 
Musi Reservoir Scheme, in 1909 the 
Government of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam publicly gave him their 


tending the franchise of the Legislative 
Council, His again were the Village 
Improvement scheme, the schemes for 
the Restoration of the Minor Tanks, 
the development of the Malnad and of 
Local Self-Government, His also was 
the work of winning in the Cauvery 
Reservoir controversy. To him, last of 
all, is due the extending of the cultiva- 
tion beneath the Marikanave Tank, the 
establishment of the Mysore University, 
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the working oat of the Ganvery Beeer* 
voir Projecti and the extension of 
the Railway commonioation of the 
State. He also got new Treaty rtghte 
to the State from the Government of 
India. The vast undertakings for the 
economic development of the State are 
mainly due to bis vigour and enterprise. 
And if anything should show signs of 
development in the near future, coupled 
with orderliness, in the social activities 
of the State, that should also be noted 
to bis credit. 

For one thing, beyond all others, 
do the people of Mysore owe him a 
debt of gratitude. While it has been the 
aim of Ministers so far to keep popular 
aspirations in check or at least to ignore 
them, Sir Visvesvaraya has been not* 
able in solemnly advocating the true 
ideal of citizenship, and throwing open 
to the people all opportunities for evinc- 
ing their public spirit, and co-operating 
with officials to their utmost for the 
public welfare. 

What a splendid record of work this 
is ; and what a terrible strain on him 
who worked! Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
reminds one of the stray batsman who 
comes into the sporting field, and taking 
his place, scores an easy ‘Century’, 
while his predecessors were content to 
be stumped at the very outset, or to idly 
touch off The ball for a few minutes from 
near the wickets. His achievements 
are great in conception, notable in exe- 
cution, and remarkable in fulfilment. 

His temperament is analytical and 
exact, and his statements of facts nei- 
ther passionate nor ornate, but simply 
oracular. His speeches are like the 
steady flow of the river, or the gentle 
watt of the wind, His disciplined life 
and his steadiness of conduct make 
him irreproachable, and enable him to 
enforce obedience even from the un- 
willing. He seems the spirit of the 
twentieth century taken shape, and 
composed of no other mettle but justice 
and duty with the idea of national rs- 
generation. 

People had grave doubts when, five 
years ago, from an Engineer be was made 
the Dewan of this State. Now they 
believe, after he laid down the burden of 
work in his high office, that his record 
of work is what the mightiest Dewan 
might be proud of, and that if in the 
re-organization of India he should be 
given a part, he would acquit himself as 
well as the best of statesmen. 
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Mr. G* R, Jfosyer, M.A^ F.R.E.Sm 

'Bangalore, comes of an on hodox Brah- 
tnin family of the Mandayam Vaisbna- 
iritd communitiy. During his boyhood 
be received valuable training at. the 
bands of his father* a good disciplina- 
ctaii* Early in life he was imparted 
inatruction in Tamil, Telugu, Sanskrit 
4 Uid some portions of the Vedas. 

Young Josyer's literary taste was 
evinced even in bis High School days. 
He was admitted to the M.A. Honours 
degree of the Madras University from 
ihe Presidency College, Madras, his 


special subject being Sanskrit Litera- 
ture and Vedanta Mimainsa, As a stu- 
dent of the Presidency College, he took 
an active part in the proceedings of the 
Collie Societies; and he wns one of 
their moving spirits, now and again 
arranging lor valuable addresses from 
leaders like Sir S. Snbrahmanya Iyer, 
the Maharajah of Durbhanga and Mrs. 
Annie Pesant. 

Finishing his Collegiate course Mr. 
Josyer returned to Mysore in 1916 and 
in a short time joined the City Fathers 
in their social work. He was a Joint 
Becretary of the District Committee of 
.Bocial and Civic Activities and a Joint 
Bditor of the Mysore Social Review, 
After bringing about the first Mysore 


Civic and Social Conference in -Tuly 
1917, of which he was the Secretary 
(of the Reception Committee) he was 
given the Lecturership in English in 
the Government Collegiate School, 
Mysore ; and he continued to do bis 
social work and the literary work 
of contributing to Indian and English 
magazines. 

Apart from his contributions to 
magazines he has written in English a 
volume of * Philosophical Essays’, and 
is the author of ‘ Essays Critical and 
Imaginative’. While in the Presidency 
College, he did some trans* 
latiori work from Sanskrit 
for the revered Dr. Subrah- 
manya Iyer, who was so 
pleased with his work as to 
write: “My young friend: 
G. 11. Josyer of Mysore, 
whose brilliant literary career 
in the immediate future I 
contemplate with sincere 
satisfaction He has trans- 
lated into Canarese Sister 
Nivedita’s ‘The Web of 
Indian Life ’ and a book on 
the Social rights of man by 
an English Social worker. 
He is now preparing his 
translation of Sheridan’s 
‘ School for Scandal \ 

He is courteous and oblig* 
ing by nature and habit. 
Even at the early age of 
thirty, he is a brilliant writer 
of English, as his articles 
contributed to this work 
show, ills literary efforts 
and ambition, coupled with 
his natural talents, are indi- 
cative of a bright future. 
The credit of having founded the 
Young Citizens’s Council belongs to 
Mr. Josyer and the Council promises to 
be of great service to the young men of 
Southern India. 

The late Rajya Durandhara Sir 
K. Seshadri Aiyer, who, for so many 
>ear8, held the high office of Dewan of 
Mysore and whose work is writ large 
on every page of the Mysore history of 
that time, was born in June 1845 of 
a very respectable Tamilian Brahmin 
family of the Palghat country. The 
original home of the family was the 
village of Kumarapurarn, whence Sesha- 
dri Aiyer’s father, Krishna Aiyer, had 
migrated in some modest position to 
Calicut. His early life was by no 
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means happy as he lost his father 
when be was a child of six months, 
and was left to the care of his elder 
brother. 

He had a brilliant school career and 
took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1865; and started in life early as trans- 
lator in the Calicut Collector’s Office. 
During his tenure as such, he came 
under the keen observation and appre- 
ciation of Deputy Collector Ranga- 
oharlu, then at Calicut. When Mr. 
Kangacbarlu came to Mysore in 1868 
and made a name for himself as a 
remarkable officer, in setting right the 
affairs of the Mysore Palace, really 
efficient men, who could rise above the 
corrupting influences of the official 
atmosphere, w*ero in requisition ; and 
Mr. Charlu proposed Beshadri Aiyer 
as a candidate. 

Mr. Seshadri Aiyer was consequently 
appointed as Judicial Sheristadar in 
the Superintendent’s office, Ashiagram 
Division, in October 1868. Within a 
period of ten years, he served as 
Public ProBecutor, Judicial Assistant 
Commissioner, and Comptroller to the 
Royal Household for varying terms 
with marked ability and diligence. He 
subsequently qualified himself for 
promotion by taking the B.L. degree 
in 1874 and getting through some 
departmental tests. He was appointed 
Deputy Commissioner in J879 and 
posted at Tuinkur. He was transferred 
to Mysore two years later and remained 
tiiero for J8 months. Then His Jate 
Higliness Chamarnjendra Wodayar 
Bahadur was installed on the throne 
of his forefathers and invested with 
pow'ers of administration. The chief 
concern of Mr. Uangacharlu of Consul- 
tative Council, after his advent, was to 
gather around himself the most capable 
and trustworthy men in service, and 
the choice happily fell on Beshadri 
Aiyer. He was taken on special duty 
and entrusted with the work of drafting 
certain regulations and rules which he 
did in a masterly fashion. His duty 
subsequently was more or less of the 
natiire of a Personal Assistant to the 
Dewan; and he did the Dewan’s work 
thoroughly and efficiently during a 
brief period of the Dewan’s absence 
from the head-quarters. 

Shortly after the death of Dewan 
Bapgacharlu, Seshadri Aiyer was asked 
to take up and continue the work left 
by his master. This be was able to 



G. R. Josyer, M.A., F.K.E.S, 
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handle in a thoroughly Btatesmanlike 
manner owing to the hearty support 
and co-operation of bis sovereign and 
the inspiring example set by Dewan 
Bangacbarlu who had paved the way 
for him. He assumed the office of 
Dewan nine months later and com- 
pleted the work of State-reconstruction 
within 11 years, under the guidance 
of his illustrious sovereign, with a 
thorough grasp oi details and a pene- 
trating insight into the actual condi- 
tions. Seshadri Aiyer’s good work had 
now made for him a name beyond the 
Province and he was made a Fellow of 
the Madras University and a C.8.I. in 
1880. 

The second period of his Dewanship 
was one of active improvement. The 
Tank Kestoration scheme, the organisa- 
tion of the Industrial and Agricultural 
exhibition, the improvement of Civic 
affairs of the City of Mysore, the open- 
ing of the compet(jtivo examination for 
the Mysore Civil Service, the reform of 
the Muzrai department, the relief 
incaBures on a liberal scale and the 
water supply to the cities of Bangalore 
and Mysore were a few of the out- 
standing features of this period, which 
made his name a household word. In 
recognition of these meritorious services 
the Government of India decorated 
him with a K.C.S.L 

The third period of Seshadri Aiycr’s 
Dewanship opened calamitously for the 
State of Mysore, owing to the untimely 
death of Sri Chamarajendra Wodayar, 
when a few of the schemes laid out by 
him were brought to a standstill. But 
the administration continued to be 
brilliant and beneficent under the 
enlightened guidance of Her Highness 
the Maharani llegent. Works of 
public utility received as great attention 
as before. The foremost among them 
was the magnificent and immortal 
monument of Seshadri Aiyer’s brain- 
power and courage, the Cauvery power 
scheme. But towards the close of the 
busy nineteenth century a feeling of 
weariness crept over his soul ; and he 
took a furlough for seven months from 
August 1900, preparatory to his retire- 
ment. He was not allowed to enjoy 
his rest ; and after an illness of about a 
month, he passed away on the lOth of 
September 1901. 

The late Sir K. Seshadri Aiyer was 
the latest instance, in the 19tb Century, 
of the Indian statesmen who had shown 


themselves capable of governing an the place of Assistant Commissioner 
indigenous State with as much skill, during the British [regime, 
capacity and sympathy as some of the jVIi*. V. N* Narasimiengar received* 
greatest English administrators who his early education in the Mission 
had left their mark on British Indian English School at Tuffikur ; and at 
history. Personally he was a kind and the age of 18 finished his education 
estimable man, affectionate towards at the Government High School^ 
friends and redations and full of love for Bangalore (now Central College). Afr 
everything good and beautiful. His this age he became a Revenue Munshi 
life is full of lessons for the rising Jq the Snperinteudent’s office of the 
generation. then Chitaldrug Division. After hold- 

Mr. V, N. Narasimiengar^ retired ing the appointment for a few days he 
Controller of the Mysore Paliice, was was made a Translator to the Residency 



V. N. NarasImienKar* 


born in 1842, in the town of Chila- department ; and by dint of his own 
kalmoru, Chitaldrug District. He is perseverance, unblemished reputation 
descended from a respectable Sri Vaish- and unswerving zeal and rectitude, he 
nava family, originally immigrants rose gradually, after 22 years of service, 
from the Tamil country. He is the to the position of a Sessions Judge on, 
third of eight children born of the late a salary of B>s 1,000/- per mensem. 
N. Narasimha Aiyangar, who occupied During all these years Mr. Narasim- 
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iragac naturally came in contact with 
several European officers who have 
recorded the high estimation they 
formed of his merits and attainments. 

From 1886 to 1890 be enjoyed a 
period of respite and ease, having 
retired from the service. But his 
conspicnous ability and superior talents 
soon found him in harness again, this 
time to conduct the Provincial Census 
of 1891. Mr. Natasimiengat com- 
pleted his task to the entire satis- 
faction of the Mysore Government by 
whom ho was thanked : and a tribute 
was added to his laurels by the Govern- 
ment of India. From 1897 to 1904, 
Mr. Narasimiengar was the Palace 
Controller, the last appointment held by 
him under the Mysore Government. 
He soon effected a thorough and whole- 
some change in the working of a 
department, which was at one time in a 
chaotic state. He retired in this 
capacity in ] 904, after a long period of 
40 years, during which he had actively 
served in important positions in all the 
eight districts of the Mysore Province 
and earned for himself high recogni- 
tion, and a name for acknowledged 
efficiency, unselBsh benevolence and 
unsullied probity. 

It is not only by his official career 
that Mr. Narasimiengar will be best 
remembered, but by his many acts 
of social reform. He is looked upon 
as a pioneer of social reform in South 
India, by his active lead in matters 
of inter-caste dining, foreign travel, 
women’s education, etc. By culture 
and character, he is one of the most 
prominent Mysoreans of the time ; and 
the grand ideas, underlying his public 
contributions and utterances, are mark- 
ed by profound scholarship, experience 
and wisdom. He is a good scholar in 
Sanskrit as well, and he has acquired, 
late in life, more than a passing ac- 
quaintance with Tamil; He had no 
mean share in the establishment and 
management of a number of useful 
institutions in Mysore, and has heartily 
identiffed himself with the Depressed 
Classes Education Mission. 

Mr- Narasimiengar claims attention 
as a man of letters. His remarkable 
article on "Unrest in India’’ written 
by him in 1906 and his " History 
of Mysore from the fall of Wodayars 
to date’’ bear eloquent witness of bis 
facile pen and deep learning. Although 
The is Dearly 78 years of age, be is in 
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lull eojoyiDent of bis faculties, and is 
as alert as ever, and never misses bis 
pbysicial exercise. Mr. lengar is a 
big family man, and his two sons are 
bolding responsible positions under the 
Mysore Government. In co-operation 
with Mr. J. R. Josyer, M.A., F.U.15.8., 
of Bangalore, he contributed his valu- 
able ai'ticle on the Mysore State to this 
Encyclopsodia. 

Mr. A. K. Menon, B.A., F.C.Sm 

Government Oil Chemist and Soap 
Expert. Calicut, belongs to a respect- 
able Nayar family in Bouth Malabar. 



A. K, Menon, B.A., F.C.S. 

After graduating from the Presidency 
College, Madras, with Chemistry us his 
optional subject, he was awarded tlic 


Factory of;Mes8rs. D. & W. Gibbs, Ltd., 
the well-known and long-established 
firm of soap manufacturers in London. 
Here he acquired the necessary practi* 
cal experience in the manufactui’e of 
all kinds of soaps and in the recovery 
and refining of glycerine from soap 
lyes. He was also given an oppor- 
tunity of working in the office of 
Messrs. D. & W. Gibbs, Ltd., where 
he gained- considerable experience of 
the soap trade. 

He made extensive tours in the 
British Isles, visited soap factories and 
oil mills and other industrial con- 
cerns and thereby got an insight 
into the layout and plan of 
buildings for factory purposes. 

He spent about a year visiting 
different soap factories in France, 
Germany, Holland, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland and Austria. 
While in Germany ho devoted 
special attention to the degl 5 '^cer* 
ination of oils and fats by the 
Twitcbell and other processes 
and in the manufacture of scap 
from the fatty acids. He learnt 
the special methods of soap* 
making in vogue on the Con- 
tinent. While in France and 
Switzerland he visited some oil 
refineries and factories engaged 
in the manufacture of essential 
oils and artificial perfumes. 

After completing his training 
in Europe he returned to India 
in 1913 and his services were 
soon after engaged by the 
Madras Government as Oil Chemist 
in the Department of Fisheries under 
the direction of Sir Frederic Nicholson. 


Government bf India Technical 
Scholarship for the study of Oils, b'ats 
and Soap Manufacture in 1009. He had 
the great advantage of being trained 
for about two years in the Laboratory 
of the late Dr. J. Lewkowitsch, the 
greatest authority on oils, fats and 
allied subjects. During this period he 
qualified himself as Oil Chemist, being 
primarily engaged in the analysis and 
technical examination of oils and fats 
and products manufactured therefrom, 
such as caudles, edible oils etc. and also 
in the treatment and refining of vege- 
table and other oils and fats on a semi- 
commercial scale. After the Labora- 
tory training he was exceptionally 
lacky in getting admitted into the Soap 


He carried out some important re- 
searches in oils and soaps at the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, early 
in 1914. He did various analyses of the 
fish oils of the West Coast and experi- 
mented on their utilisation for making 
insecticidal soaps. The soap made 
from those oils with the admixture of 
rosin finds a ready demand amongst 
planters and horticulturists for destroy- 
ing pests common to Coffee, Tea, 
Mangoe, etc. 

At the instance of Sir Frederic 
Nicholson the Government started a 
small, soap factory at Tanur, as an 
experimental measure, in 1915. This 
factory was subsequently removed to 
Calicut and work was started in 1910. 
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the proper organisation of the temples, 
the improvement of Sanskrit learning, 
and the spread of religious and moral 
instruction to the people. He is placed 
in charge of the Cbamarajendra Sanskrit 
College, Bangalore, and the Ayurvedic 
College at Mysore ; and a number of 
valuable suggestions are now on the 
Government anvil for the improvement 
of these institutions. 

He suggested to the Government the 
necessity for high Sanskrit education 
being coupled with English education 
in Mysore ; and he drafted a definite 
scheme for the improvement of Sanskrit 
education in the State. He has brought 
out a scheme for the management 
of almost all the temples (there are some 
18,000) in the Mysore State by introduc- 
ing the Panchayat system for the minor 
ones, and the Dbarma Darsi system 
in the management of some of the big 
institutions, leaving the rest to the con* 
trol of the Central Government. 

Mr. L. Nanjappa Gowder, Eunna* 
mur, Palghat, is one of the big land- 
lords of the District. He is the son of 
the late Lingappa Gowder and was 
born on the 19th of May 1889 at 
Palghat. The family to which Mr. 
Gowder belongs has a long and worthy 
ancestry behind it. 



L. Nanjappsi Gowder. 

Halt a century ago, this family 
suffered from the brutal ravages of 
ruthless sepoys. Mr. liobinson, who 
was one of the earliest Assistant Collec- 
tors of Malabar and who latterly acted 
as the Governor of Madras in 1898, 
bad inestimable confidence in the fore- 
fathers of Mr. Gowder who wore 
authorised to bring into cultivation 
large tracts ot fresh lands. 


Mr. Gowder has made several tao> 
gible improvements to the village 
maintaining the reputation of his fore- 
fathers who were noted to be ever 
ready to work for the country's cause. 

Mr. A. Goviadu Reddi, Land- 
lord, Moolapeta, Nellore, son of the 


was instrument^ in the founding o 
the Moolapeta Recreation Clnb, wbiel» 
has niso a reading room attached to iV 
and he is its President. He baa 
instituted a cup for badmintoui whicit 
is open for competition to the studenta 
ot all the recognised schools and olnba 



A, Goviodu Reddi. 


late Lakshmi Reddi, was born in 
1880 and he lost his father while still 
in the first year of his age. He was 
educated in the Mission High School, 
Nellore. where he completed bis Matri- 
culation course. 

He takes a keen interest in all the 
public movements of the District. 
He has been a member of the District 
Congress Committee for the last six 
years and of the Nellore Municipal 
Council for the last three years. He 
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of the Nellore District. He is one of 
the Presidents of the Irrigation Board 
and the President of a Forest Paneba*^ 
yat in the Nellore District. 

He is the President of the Saraswati 
Samaj, a literary association devoted to 
the improvement of the Telugu litera- 
ture. The Samaj invited the eighth 
Andhra Mahila Conference, which was 
held at Nellore on the Ist and 2nd of 
June 1917; and Mr. Govindu Reddi 
contributed liberally towards its con- 
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daot apd the comforts of the 6ve 
hundred ladies that attended it. 

He has instituted an annual competi- 
tion in English essay-writing among 
the High School students of the Nellore 
District ; and the writer of the best essay 
is rewarded with a gold medal by Mr. 
Beddi. He maintains a free Yenadi 
night school, for the inception of which 
he was mainly responsible ; and the 
school has been satisfactorily working 
for many years now. He further en- 
courages the noble cause of education 
by giving subscriptions to a number of 
poor and deserving students, of whom 
he has always been a friend. 

Mr. Karody Subba Rao, B.A., 

Landed Proprietor, Udipi, is the son of 
the late Srinivasa lyah, a big land- 
lord of Karody, near Thirthahalli, one 
of the hilly Taluks of the Shimoga 
District. 



K. Subba Kao, B.\. 


He was born in May 1801:1 at Karody. 
He passed the F.A. examination of the 
Madras University from the Shimoga 
College in the year 1885, It was dur- 
ing these days of college life that he 
developed his aesthetic taste for the 
drama; and he used to take part in 
many school entertainments. He took 
his B.A. degree in the year 1891. He 
joined the Law College and went up 
for the B.L. degree examination in 
1895. While a student in the Law 
College, he published his original 
drama Soubhagyavathi Parinayam in 
Eanarese, which was latterly prescribed 
by the University as a text-book for the 
F.A. examination. Daring this time, 
he distinguished himself as a represent- 
ative of the Mysore Representative 


Assembly, when the Infant Marriage 
Bill was being discussed. As a 
spokesman of the Tbirlhahslli Taluq, 
he created a favourable impression in 
the House by bis vehement opposition 
to the Bill. 

Before he graduated, he married the 
daughter of Kuthapady Anantha 
Kristna Itao, who died m 1897, leaving 
all his property to his daughter and 
son-in-law. The property has consi- 
derably been improved by Mr. Subba 
Kao who, by his influence and patient 
application, effected several agricultural 
improvements. 

He has earned the love and esteem 
of the local public in general, whose 
cause he tries to serve by holding such 
honorary posts as the Vice- Chairman- 
ship of the local Forest Committee; 
membership of Biromany College and 
Madhva School, Superintendent of a 
village Sanskrit School and the like, 
besides being an eloquent public 
speaker at many public meetings. He 
owns many friends and relations in the 
model State of Mysore, where his pre- 
sent popularity is still more enhanced 
on account of his high class Kanarese 
Journal entitled Srikrislna Sukthi, 
which he has (by tbe whole-hearted 
co-operation of his esteemed friend 
Mr. N. Kajagopalakristna Ilao) ably 
conducted for the last twelve years. 
The Government recognized his worth 
and granted him a Certificate of 
Honour for “his public service and 
influence for good.’’ Plain living and 
high thinking has been his principle in 
life, which he spends happily amidst 
the domestic comforts of a peaccl'ul 
village. 

Mr. M. A. Narayana Iyengar, 
B.A, B.L., Excise Commissioner of 
Mysore, Bangalore, was horn in the 
year 18G8 in a family whose ancestors 
had played a leading part during the 
Sultanate in w'orking for the restoration 
of the original Hindu rulers of th(^ 
country. Mr. Tirnmala Kao was the 
rival of Dewan Poorniah for tbe Chief 
Ministership, after the fall of Tippu 
Sultan. 

Mr. Narayana Iyengar went through 
the University course and after graduat- 
ing in Law became a Munsiff in 
the Government Judicial Department. 
This was in 1B9G. Immediately after, 
he was taken as a Tutor to His High- 
ness the Maharajah in tbe Koyal School ; 
and there he continued till 1904* Ho 


went to Ajmere with His Highness the 
Yuvaraja, when the latter went to spend 
some time at the Kajkumar College. 
After that he returned to the Kevonue 
Department and rose to be Deputy 
Commissioner in 1918. That same year 
he was placed in charge of the Co opera- 
ti ve Department of the State; and during 
his energetic tenure of that office, that 
movement was given a gallant impetus 
and was placed secure on a broad found- 
ation. In* 1917 he went out as Deputy 
Commissioner, which office he held till, 
in the administrative changes six 
months ago, he was made head of the 
Excise Department in the State. 

Mr. Narayana Iyengar is a keen and 
active sportsman. He mostly stands to 
the finals in Tennis trophies, has won 
cups at chess and is timeless at Bridge* 
He is an ardent supporter of social and 
religious reform, as they are understood 
at present. In Mysore he is the chief 
adherent of the Kamakrishna Mission^ 
and follows and makes use of its doc- 
trines witli keen intelligenccj. He has 
done us the honour of contiibnting the 
article on Co-operation in Mysore to 
this Encycloptedia. 

Mr. C. K. Subrahmanya Pillai, 

Mittadar, Nochikulam, Tinnevelly Dis- 
trict, ig the only sor\ of Chavadi Kootha 
Nainar Pillai, the former Mittadar, who 



Chavadi Kootha Nainar Pillai 


was one of tbe public men of his time, 
an Honorary Magistrate, the Vice- 
President of the Municipality, and a 
member of the Local Boards. Mr. 
Chavadi Kootha Nainar Pillai’s loyalty 
to the British Government and his 
meritorious public services were de- 
servedly recognised by a certificate of 
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merit awarded in the year 1877. 

Mr. Bubrahmanya Pillai was born in 
188J at Tinnevelly, and educated in the 
local Hindu College up to the Matri- 
culation standard. He took charge of 
his landed properties in bis twenty-first 
year. Like his father, he has been an 



C. K. Siibrahinunyu Pillai 


elected Oi)iuieillf)r of Tinnevelly Muni- 
cipality for the last six years, his pre- 
sent election heiii);^ the tliird one. His 
disinterested work in thei Taluk and 
District Pxiards dest'rves particular 
mention. One of ' the big^e.st land- 
holders of tiie district, he pays a land- 
tax of rupee.s four thousand per annum, 

Mr. I'illai is a devout and pious man, 
and is always bent on doing good to the 
public. 

Mr. Mir Hutnza Hussain, B./V., 
B.L., Member of Council, Bangalore, 
was born in the year IBlh). He comes of 
a renowned M uhammadan family. He 
graduated in Arts and .haw and joined 
(jovernmont service as a Judicial Proba- 
tioner in 1893, From that post ho rose, 
in the following years, to various offices 
in the Judicial, Revenue and the Police 
lines, till in 1911 he was made Dis- 
trict and Sessions Judge of Shimoga. 
Thence he passed to Mysore, and thence 
to the Chief Court, Bangalore, as a 
Puisne Judge. On the retirement of 
Sir M. Visweswaraya, he was raised to 
the Council, as the representative of the 
J^Iubammadan community, which forms 
no insignificant part of the populace of 
the State. 

He is one who is not carried away 
by passion; but knows how to enjoy 
life and enjoys it with the repose of a 
judge, and with the satisfaction of one 


who is an adept in the teachings of the 
Omar Khayyam of Fitzgerald. 

Mr.P.Ragavendra Rao, BA.* BX., 

Member of Council, Bangalore, son of 
Mr. P. 8. Krishna Bao, also a member 
of the then Executive Council, was born 
in 1869. After graduating he was 
appointed Home Tutor to His Highness 
the Maharajah in 1890. In that capa* 
city and as Tutor in the Koyal School# 
he was associated with His Highness 
till his Installation in 1901. Then Mr. 
Bagavendra Bao was appointed Assist- 
ant Private Secretary to His Highness. 
He rose to be Huzur Secretary to the 
Maharajah in 1909; and in 1913 accom- 
panied His Highness the Yuvaraja in 
his European tour. Beturning from 
there in 1914, he was made J^^xciso 
Commissioner to Government and then 
Revenue Commissioner, till on Sir M. 
Viswesvaraya’s retirement from office 
he was made a Member of the Council. 

Of all persons in Mysore he comes 
nearest to what may be called a Euro- 
peanised Hindu, a product— not of the 
objectionable kind — of the Macaulayan 
system of education, blended with a 
life spent in a Royal Court. 

Rao Bahadur, Praktana Vimarasa 
Vichakshana, R, Narasimhachar, 
MA., M.RA.S., Director of Arcbooo- 
logy in Mysore, Bangalore, was born in 
186.1 of an orthodox family of the Man- 
dayam section of the Sri Vaishnavite 
community. He look the M.A. degree 
in Tamil and Kanurese, and joined 
service as an Assistant Master in one of 
the Mysore High Schools, in 1882. 
Thence he passed to the new Maharani’s 
High School and Maharanrs College, 
and afterwards became Kannada 
Translator to the Government in ]894. 
He was made Assistant to the Director 
of Archaeology in 1899. In 1907 when 
Mr. Rice, the talented European incum- 
bent of that office, retired Mr. Nara- 
simhachar was made officer in charge 
and given the status of the head of the 
office. In 1916 he was formally given 
the designation of Director of Arch obo- 
logy in the State. Sinae then his 
services have been extended year aiter 
year, in view of their remarkable value 
and profundity. 

He is well read in many of the verna- 
culars, knows Sanskrit, is an author in 
the purer style of Kanarese, and is 
patient and skilful in the construction 
of history from the remains of Archaeo- 
logy and Numismatics. He is very 
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unassaming, gravely soft and much 
disinclined to parade his historical 
achievements or scholarly accomplish- 
ments. His services to Kanarese 
Literature and Mysore Archaeology 
have been amply recognised, and 
Mysoreans are proud of one to whom 
they could point as their devoted and 
reputed scholar. His merits have been 
complimented on and recognised by 
kindred spirits, whose names loom 
large in European literary circles. 

The late Hon'ble K. Perraju 
Pantulu of Cocanada is ever remem- 
bered by South Indians, and parti- 
cularly by the people of the Northern 
Circars, in connection with his work 
as a public man in and out of the 
Legislative Council. He was a type 
of an independent gentleman. 

He was born of a family of limited 
means. He was educated at Cocanada ; 
and after passing the Matriculation 
examination, he studied for the First 
Grade Pleadership examination and 
obtained his Bunnad. As a Vakil, he 
was a brilliant success; and bo had 
hardly his equal in the. whole of the 
Northern Circars. The vast landed and 
other properties he earned, having 
started life with humble beginnings, 
are a standing proof of his bright sue* 
cess in the legal profession. By bis re- 
markable industry, his keen intelligence 
and his high principles in life, poor 
Perraju made himself a rich man. 
Within a few years after he joined the 
legal profession, he made a mark in it 
and commanded an extensive practice, 
with a large number of aristocratic 
clients in his books. 

He was for a long time connected 
with the Cocanada Municipality, as a 
Councillor first and as its able Chair- 
man for several years before his demise. 
As the Chairman of the Municipality 
he brought about a thorough reform in 
the administration of the City and his 
name is still remembered with gratitude 
by its citizens. The poor and the 
needy ever commanded his sympathetic 
attention to their wants. 

In the Legislative Council he was, 
as everywhere else, a people’s man, 
fighting for the amelioration of the 
conditions of the poor ryot and the 
average citizen. As an ardent Oon** 
gressman, he made a close study of the 
several Indian problems ; and his 
knowledge of the details on the various 
public questions was of great service 
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to fcbe constituency which had elected 
him to the Legislative Gooncil. 

As a public mao, be was a staunch 
Nationalist! holding and advocating^tbe 
most radical and liberal views* He 
was never enamoured of titles and 
places at the hands of the Government. 
His one pride in life was that, through- 
out bis career in life, he remained a 
servant of the people, who loved and 
respected him as their capable leader. 


boarding and lodging conditions of the 
boys firsthand. He was not a little 
responsible for the extension of the 
College buildings. The National High 
School founded by him at liama- 
chandrapur,iQ the Godavari District, is 
a living monument of Mr. Perraju’s 
love of education, his keen foresight in 
all public matters and bis high ideal of 
education. He richly endowed the 
High School. It is one of the best 



The late Hon'ble K. Perraju Pantulu. 


ing magazines and it is open to the 
public and students free. The Victoria 
Choultry affords a decent lodging to the 
traveller free of all expense. The 
donors also provide the travellers with 
cooking utensils and oiher conveni* 
ences. 

Mr, Perraju breathed his last about 
a decade ago ; and bis loss luis been felt 
very keenly in Southern India. We 
should think that, if he had been spared 
longer, he would have extended his 
charities and founded some more 
educational institutions. 

Mr. K. Perraju, the pres( nt pro- 
prietor of llit‘St^ vast properties, is the 
grandson of the late Ilon’l))(^ Mr. K. 
Perraju. 'i'he late* Mr. Peiraju brought 
up ihe boy under Ins own perscmal care 
and suptTvision at his own house, and 
gave him a sound edueation. A few 
years before hi.s decease, Mr. Perraju 
adopted his grandson. 

Mr. Perraju is a cultured young man, 
taking a keen interest in engineering 
ar»d literature. He was running the 
National High School at Uamaclian- 
drupur in a manner which would 
reflect credit on any young iinin. He 
considerably improved the Victoria 
Free Heading Itoom and enriched its 
library.^ He is a chip of the old block 
and has a long career of useluiness and 
service to the public before iiim, 

Mr. T. V. Venkatarama Aiyer, 
B.A., B.L., of Madras, was 

born in the village; of Thiruebundurai in 
the Trichinopoly District on the Bth 
February IHGiJ. Mr. Aiyer’s parents 
belonged to a highly respectable family 
in the village. His father, the late 
\ aidyanatha Aiyer, was for manj^ years a 
Channel Superintendent in tfn; (unploy 
of the Government and died at the ripe 
old age of 7a. Aiyer was one of a 
family of, 14 children, 7 brothers and 7 
sisters. He was the last but one of the 


In bis public life, as in his professional 
career! he was cbaracteriRtically a fear- 
less exponent of the cause he espoused. 

The cause of education was nearest 
to his heart and a few .words should be 
tnentioDed as regards his educational 
work. As the Secretary of the Pittapur 
Rajah’s College Council at Cocanada, 
fae lost no opportunity to improve the 
institution. In this capacity, he master- 
ed every detail concerning the institu- 
tion, in a way in which few others could 
fiave done. Now and then be would 
go to the College Hostel and study the 


equipped and most efficient institutions 
in the Circars, with Mr. C. H. Govinda 
Hau, the well-known educationist, as 
its Head-master. Mr. K. Perraju, the 
son and successor of the late Hon'ble 
Mr. K. Perraju, was maintaining and 
running the irstitution very well till it 
was banded over to the District Board 
lately. 

Mr, Perraju founded the Victoria 
Free Beading Boom and Victoria 
Choultry at Cocanada over fifteen years 
ago. The Beading Boom gets most of 
the current daily newspapers and edify- 


farnily and was only 10 years at the 
lime of his father's dciath. In his 
young days he went through the usual 
course of study being put to a pial 
school, where he learnt to read and 
write Tamil. After finishing their 
course of study in an Anglo-Vernacular 
private school at Nangavararn, the two 
brothers, Justice T. V. Seshagiri Aiyer 
and Mr. Venkatarama Aiyer, went to 
Trichinopoly and joined the S.P.G. CoU 
lege, Mr. Seshagiri Aiyer being placed 
in the Fifth Form and Mr. Aiyer in the 
Fourth Form. 
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Young Venkatarama Aiyer was the 
first boy in each class ; and he passed 
his Matriculation examination in 1B77 
as the first in the Triobinopoly District, 
taking a high place in the First Class. 
He passed the F.A. examination in 
1879 high in the Ist Class, again stand* 
ing at the bead of the Trichinopoly 
students, thereby obtaining the Govern- 
ment District scholarship, granted to 
the brightest student to enable them to 
prosecute their studies for the B.A> 
degree examination. He thereupon 
joined the Presidency College, Madras, 
in 1880, to study for the B.A. degree 
examination and had for bis contem- 
poraries such distinguished men of ours 
as Sir P. 8. Sivaswamy Aiyer, the late 
V. Krishnaswami Aiyer and Sir V- C. 
Desikachariar and Dewans Uamadoss 
Naidu and Pattabhirarna Bow. Mr. 
Aiyer passed his B.A. degree examina- 
tion in 1882 being the first among the 
Mathematics graduates of the year, the 
only person above him in the University 
test being Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer, 
who had taken up for his optional 
subject Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
After passing his B.A. degree examina- 
tion, Mr. Aiyer was a schoolmaster for 
two ye.'irs in the Church of Scotland 
Mission School and in the Wesleyan 
Mission Bchool branch at Triplicane. 
While a schoolmaster Mr. Aiyor studied 
law and passed in 1884 his B.L. 
degree examination and the First Grade 
Pleader’s examination, heading the list 
of successful candidates for the whole 
Presidency in the latter examination. 
He served his articles of apprenticeship 
with the eminent advocate, Mr. Eardley 
Norton, and was duly enrolled a Vakil 
of the High Court in March 18H5. 

He practised in Madras for one year 
and after the enrolment of his brother 
Mr. Heshagiri Aiyer as a Vakil in 188(5, 
the two brothers jointly worked toge- 
ther for another year, alter which Mr. 
Aiyer settled at Ncllorc in the com- 
mencement of the year 1887. From 
the commencement of his practice his 
keen intellect and sound knowledge of 
Law were appreciated both by the 
Bench and the Bar; and in the course of 
four or five years he became the leader 
of the Bar in the Nellore District. He 
continued to be the leader for over 
twenty years ; and on the elevation of 
his brother Mr. Seshagiri Aiyer to the 
Bench of the High Court, he left Nellore 
to settle down at Madras. He was for 


some time the Government Pleader and 
Public ProsecutoE at Nellore but be re- 
signed that appointment. When Mr. 
Aiyer left Nellore, so great was the res- 
pect in which be was held that various 
meetings and entertainments were got 
up in bis honour. 

Nellore had little political activity 
when Mr. Aiyer joined the Bar ; but 
be brought about a great change soon 
after bis going there. The People’s 
Association was started, which long 
continued to do useful work, till later 
on it was merged in the District Con- 
gress Committee. Mr. Aiyer was the 
President of the People’s Association 
and became also the President of the 
District Congress Committee, when 
that body came into existence. He 
was responsible for much of the politi- 
cal work, which both the associations 
did. He organised the first District 
Conference in the year 1909 and did 
everything to make it a success. His 
address as the Ghairmau of the Recep- 
tion Committee was appreciated in all 
quarters. He continued to organise 
these Conferences year after year and 
did a great deal of spade work to bring 
political ideas within the reach of the 
masses. How far he has succeeded in 
his endeavours may be ganged from the 
fact that the Beddy community of 
Nellore, one of the most intelligent 
communities in the whole Presidency, 
which for many years devoted its at- 
tention to the business of agriculture 
and money-lending, has become a 
great factor in the political work of the 
District and is taking great interest in 
the advancement of our Motherland. 
He was one of those consulted in con- 
nection with the Minto-Morley scheme 
of reforms and his minute on the reform 
question was far ahead of the times. 

Mr. Aiyer has all along taken 
great interest in politics and after 
settling down at Madras he was en- 
trusted with the task of drafting, on 
behalf of the Madras Provincial Con- 
gress Committee, the Memorandum 
on Reforms, which was placed before 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, 
when they visited this Presidency. 
This Memorandum insisted on the 
effective control of the Executive by 
the Legislative assemblies and on the 
power of the purse being in the hands 
of the Legislature. After the public- 
ation of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme Mr. Aiyer has steadily given 
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bis adherence to the Nationalist cause,, 
which aims at rejecting the reforms as 
unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

Mr. Aiyer has been an ardent Con- 
gressman from 1887 and he attended 
almost all the Congresses ever since. 
He was present at the historic Congress 
in Surat when the split took place,, 
which separated for a time the Moder- 
ates from the Nationalists. Mr. Aiyer 
was then a member of tbe Moderate 
Party and was elected member of tbe 
first All-India Congress Committee, 
which was entrusted with tbe duty of 
framing the constitution of the Congress. 
It is this constitution which, with slight 
modifications, is still in force and governs 
the proceedings of tbe Congress and its 
subordinate institutions. 

Almost from tbe commencement of 
bis career in Nellore Mr. Aiyer took 
great interest in Municipal work. He 
was appointed Municipal Councillor in 
1889 but resigned his Councillorship in 
1891 as a protest against the action of 
Government which deprived tbe Muni- 
cipality of its power of electing its 
Councillors and Chairman. So great 
was the estimation in which he was held 
that the Government offered to appoint 
him a paid Chairman of the Munici- 
pality: but this Mr. Aiyer emphatically 
declined. From that day forward Mr. 
Aiyer steadily worked for tbe restora- 
tion of the power of election to tbe 
Rate-payers of the town. It was after 
this power was granted in 1897 that 
Mr. Aiyer re-entered the Municipal 
Council. He was an elected Councillor 
of the Municipality (except for 2 years) 
from 1897 to 1914 and was for a few 
years its Chairman, before be left 
Nellore lor Madras, It was Mr- Aiyer 
who foughtl steadily for a scheme 
of water-supply for the town of Nellore 
and had tbe pleasure of having the 
water-works opened by His Excellency 
Sir Arthur Lawley, during his tenure 
as the Municipal Chairman. In the 
course of his address to tbe people of 
Nellore Sir Arthur Lawley referred to 
Mr. Aiyer’s work and complimented 
him as being the most efficient Chairman 
tbe Municipality ever had. During bis 
tenure of office as Chairman, Mr. Aiyer 
had also inaugurated a survey of the 
town and a comprehensive scheme of 
drainage. The last, however has not 
yet been taken on band owing to want 
of funds. 

Mr. Aiyer was also connected with 
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the District Board baviog been nomina* 
ted on three eucceesive occasions a 
member ; and served as such for nearly 
ten years. The constitution of the 
Board gave little scope for individual 
work; and Mr. Aiyer did not siibso- 
quently seek nomination. 

There are three public institutions in 
Nellore which owe much of their pros- 
perity to bis zealous work. In 1887, 
when Mr, Aiyer went to Nellore, there 
were two educational institutions which 
taught up to the Matriculation standard. 
One of them, the Hindu High School, 
which had been started by a few public- 
spirited citizens, was in a bad condition. 
The building in which the School was 
located was rickety, there were no furni- 
ture and appliances worth the name, 
and the slaff was inefficient. The 
Director of Public Instruction withdrew 
the recognition of the School and it was 
about to be closed down. It was in 
these circumstances that Mr. Aiyer was 
appointed as the Honorary Secretary 
and Manager of this institution ; and it 
was due mainly to his unflagging work 
that the institution became, in the 
course of a few years, one of the best- 
managed institutions in the whole Pre- 
sidency. The second institution which 
he was instrumental in starting was the 
Nellore Fund, a banking institution in 
the city. The third institution, which 
Mr. Aiyer was also instrumental in 
starting, is the Ayurvedic Dispensary 
which was inaugurated with great eclat 
by the late head of the Virupaksha 
Muth. It was able to secure the late 
lamented Kao Bahadur C. Cunnan 
Chettiar’s support and has been doing 
immense good to the peop+e of the 
District. 

In Madras Mr, Aiyer is connected 
with almost every political institution 
and is indefatigable in working for the 
political advancement of the country. 
He is one of the foremost leaders of the 
Nationalist party and was recently 
returned at the head of the poll when 
ho sought election as a Fellow of the 
University. After the Calcutta Special 
Congress Mr. Aiyer, as a Non-co-opera- 
tor, withdrew his candidature for one of 
the two rural seats in Nellore, to which 
his election was assured. On the re- 
signation of Mr. S. Kasturiranga 
Aiyengar, Mr. Aiyer was unanimously 

elected President of the Madras Provin- 

• 

cial Congress Committee. He has still 
a useful career before him. 


Mr. Moulvi Ahmed Hussain, 
M,A., B.L., G.S.l., Private Secretary 


1908 and 1911. The title of C.S.I. 
was conferred on him as a Durbar 
Honour in 1911, in recogni- 
liou of liis distinguished 
services to the Ni/.iim. 

His publication, ‘ Notes on 
Islam,’ is inl(M*esting. He 
was made a of the 

Koyal Society of Arts in 1912 
and of the Uoyul Asiatic 
Si)ciely in 1911. H(' is a 

gontieinan of nrbaut* man- 
ners, courloons to lus visi- 
tors, 

Kaviraj Sripada Krishna- 
murti Sastri, of irajah- 

nmndry, whose likeness we 
find here, is a Telugu poet of 
a high order, much respected 
tor his ripi^ scholarslnp and 
poetic talents in Tedugu. 
IJis styl(‘ is charming and 
c a’^y-tlowing. He takes an 
aclivt* interest in literary 
inuv< numts and sonic* pro- 
minent mteresi in the other 
mcA’cments ariecting the we l- 
fare* of th(^ public, ile has 
hroughi out. a uuinluu’ of good 
'LVlugu (Irainas. His drama 



Moulvi Ahmed HiiSBaln, M.A,. B.l ., C.S.I. 


lo His Kxftlfed Highness iiie 
Nizam of Hyderabad, is a 
son of the late Khateeb 
H«jee Mahomed Kasim 
Sahib ofVaniambadi in 
North Arcot District. He 
was educated in the Christ- 
ian and the Presidency 
Colleges at Madras : nnd was 
admitted to the H.L. degrees 
from the latter institution in 
1889. In 1890 he was en- 
rolled as a High Court Vakil 
and took his M.A. degree. 

He had a bright scholastic 
and Collegiate career. 

lie joined (jovernment 
service and was a Deputy 
(Collector in the North Arcot 
District in the years 1890 lo 
J892. He became the A.^sia- 
tant Private Secretary to 
His Highness the late N izam 
of Hyderabad and three years 
later he was made Private 
Secretary, He is still hold- 
ing the office with great credit 
to himself and wielding it 
with marked capacity. 

He attended the Delhi Durbars of 


Kaviraj S. Krishnamurti Sasiri. 

known as Bobbili Yuddha is 
popular. 


very 
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The title of Eaviraj, or Prince of 
Poets, was conferred on him in appre- 
ciation of the high order of his poetry. 

The late Dr. T. Ranganayakulu 
Naidu, Physician and Surgeon, Coca- 
nada, was a popular Doctor, ever solici- 
tous of the welfare of his patients. Born 
of a respectable Naidu family, he passed 
out as a Hospital Assistant, now styled 
Sub-assistant Surgeon, at the early age 
of twenty-three. Ho served the Gov- 
ernment with great ability for twelve 
years ; and he distinguished himself 
in the several hospitals in which he 
worked. While employed in the Muni- 
cipal Plospital, Cocanada, he resigned 
(iovernmont service and founded the 
Medical Hall at Cocanada in JOOV. 

Within a few months his Medical 
Hall became very popular and patients 
resorted to it in large ‘members. Dr. 
Kanganayakulu commanded an exten- 
sive practice and he was a kind Doctor. 
He treated a number of poor people at 
nominal cost and in some cases free of 
cost. Having built up a very wide 
practice at Cocanada and in the Goda- 
vari District, he died of apoplexy in the 
hoy.day of his popularity, in 1917, 

He was an elected Municipal Coun- 
cillor; and he spared no pains, as such, 
for the promotion of the people’ Vvelfare. 

His demise is a keen loss to the people 
of the place who loved him as their 
good frit5nd and sympathetic Doctor. 

The late P. Ramamohan Rao, 

Manag(3rj Madras Club, came of a 



Residence of P. Ramamohan Ra'>. 


respectable family. His industry and 
interest in the afl'airs of the club were 
really noteworthy. He was aTnan of 


{esthetic tastes and he constructed a 
beautiful bouse in Peters Road, Boya- 
pettah, Madras, styled Butharma, which 
is herein reproduced. 

The late Dewan Bahadur M. 
Ramaawami Naidu, who retired from 
Government service as the Deputy 
Director of Survey, Madras, came of 
the well-known Mannarunayunapalli 
family of the Chittoor District. The 


family has bepii wielding considerable 
influence in the District for a number 
of generations ; nnd hence it is popular- 
ly known as Ycjamanula family (lite- 
rally meaning the family of masters). 

Mr. Kamaswami Naidu started his 
life as a low-paid Government official 
and steadily rose in service by dint of 
his capacity and honesty. He was the 
first Indian in the Madras Presidency 
to occupy the responsible office of 
Deputy Director of Survey. In recog- 
nition of his loyal and meritorious 
services, he was made a Dewan Baha- 
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dur. He breathed his last about eight 
years ago. 

His son, Mr. M. Parthasaradbi Naidu, 
is a Head Surveyor in the Tanjoxe 
District. He is a chip of the old block 
and be has a bright futnre before him. 
Mr. P. Govindarajulu Naidu, a son* 
in-law of Mr. Kamaswami Naidu, is 
now the Assistant Director of Survey, 
Madras. 


Mr. T. A. Balakrishna Odayar, 

Mirasidar, Kurnhakonam, whose like- 
ness we find on the next page, 
comes of a family of Odayars owning 
extensive landed property in the 
Tanjore District. As characteristic of 
his family, Mr. Balakrishna Odayar is 
an orthodox Hindu, with an unbounded 
love for the cause of Hinduism. In his 
capacity as the Trustee of some temples 
and in his personal capacity he contri- 
butes liberally for the successful con- 
duct of a number of Hindu religioub 
festivals in the Tanjore District. 



The lale Dewan Bahadur M. Kamaswami Naidu. 
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« 

He enooarages Sanakcit scholars and 
masicians- He takes a lively interest 
in Municipal administration and in 
public questions in general. He has 
been helping a considerable number of 
poor students. He is an ardent stu* 
dent and lover of Tamil literature. 

Mr. M. P. A. Tamby, Vepery. 
Madras, is a well-known scholar of 
French. He was mainly responsible 
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started life. He has a bright future 
before him in the profession. He has 
made a good study of public ques. 
tions. 

Mr. C. Duraisami Iyengar, B.A., 
B.L., High Oourt Vakil. Chittore is a 
leading lawyer evincing an ardent love 
of public service. A close student of 
law *he won the confidence of the liti- 
gant public of the district within a few 
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their propagandism. He has a bright 
future before him. 

Mr. M. W. EHiot, Government 
Pleader and Public Prosecutor o! Cud- 
dapab is an influential Vakil of the dis- 
trict. By his legal acumen and steady 
application to the profession he rose to 
be a leader of the local Bar within a 
few years after he joined it. Hence the 
Government made him their Pleader 


for the founding of the 
Alliance Francaiso at 
Madras, which is an as- 
sociation brought into 
existence for the diffu- 
sion of the French langu- 
age and literature in 
Southern India. He is 
the Delegate and Trea- 
surer of the Association. 
Mr« S. Srinivasa Iyengar^ 
B.L., C.l.E. is its 
l^reaideiu and Mr. C. S. 
(.loviruiaraja Mudaliar its 





Secretary. 

Mr. 'rani by in a lUie- 
torician of the now 
defunct Colonial College 
u 1 Pondicherry. 11 e 
completed his conr.se 
there in 1B9U and came 
down to Madras in 1900. 
He has been coaching up 
students for the London 





and Cambridge Univer- 
sity examinations in 
French and Latin. He is the I.fatin 
Master of the Madras Christian College. 
He is cultured in Greek also. 

He is a Poman Catholic Christian, 
whose ancestors were Vellalas of the 
Tanjore District. The founding of the 
('atliolic Friend, a Madras weekly 
supporting the interest of the Catholic 
Christians, stands also to his credit. 
He is the active Secretary of the 
C.atholic Indian Association of Southern 
India. 

Mr. K. Natarajan, B.A., B.L., 

High Court Vakil, Tanjore, is a leading 
lawyer of the Tanjore District, coni’ 
luanding a wide practice. His sound 
study of law and his powers of cross- 
t^xaminalion have stood him in good 
stead and arc responsible for his com- 
mand of a large number of clients. 

With his steady application to his 
profession, he made himself a leading 
lawyer within a few years after he 


Residence of K, Natarajan, B.A*, 


years after he joined the profession, and Public Prosecutor of the District. 
He is now one of the leaders of the jje is very popular among his^-lients 



C, Duraisami lyentrar, B.A. Elliot. 

District Bar. He is a follower of the and he works for them with marke'd 
Nationalist ideals and does his best for interest. 
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Mr. K. Kunjukuttan Thampan 

of Paigbat comes of a respectable 
family of landholders. He takes an 
active part in the social and public 
movements of the District and he 
commands a wide influence among its 
people. He is a silent worker in the 
cause of the r 5 ^ots and the masses in 


name in his profession and in public 
life. He has a marked sympathy for 
poor patients, whom he treats free of 
all cost. He has a bright future before 


born in 1875 at his native village. Ho 
received his early education in his 
native village and at Calicut and Telli- 
cherry. Having passed his Matricula- 


K. Kunjukuttan Thampan. 

general. He is very urbane in his 
manners and polite to his visitors. 



Dr. A. G. Menon, L.M. & S. is 

the leading medical practitioner of 
Palghat, commanding an extensive 
practice in the town and several places 
of South Malabar, Concurrently with 
bis rise in tht3 medical profession, ho 
has been playing an important role in 
the public life of the District. 

As a member of the Palghat Munici- 
pal Council for a number of years, he 
advocated the cause of the poor and 
the middle class citizens with marked 
ability. He was one of the Councillors 
of the Municipality that left the Coun- 
cil during the Palghat Municipal 
muddle,” a fact which speaks highly of 
the stern stuff of which he was made. 
He is a staunch follower of the Indian 
•National Congress and its high ideals. 

Dr. Menon is only forty years of age ; 
and be has already earned a lasting 


Dr. A. C; 

him. ITe is courteous and hospitable 
to his visitors. 

Mr. M. K. Venkateswara Ayyar, 
B. Am B.L., High Court Vakil, Palghat, 
comes of a pious Brahmin family of 
Molarkode, a village near Palghat. His 
grandfather, Narasimhan Pattar, was a 
biglily religious and learned man. 

Krishna Pattar, the eldest son of 
Narasimha Pattar, was also a devout 
and orthodox Brahmin, ever given to 
worship of the Lord. Swarai Pattar, 
as he was popularly known, was very 
capable in the management of his large 
estatei?, which he took up in his six- 
teenth year. He was very charitable ; 
and had a wife who was more so. 

Mr. Venkateswara Ayyar, the second 
of the five sons of Krishna Pattar, was 


. Menon, L.M. & S. 

tion and F.A. examinations from the 
Victoria College, Palghat, he graduated 
in Arts from the Madras Presidency 
College in J81^7. Admitted to the B.L. 
degree in 19()U, he was apprenticed to 
Mr. T. V. Reshagiri Aiyar, who was 
later on elevated to the Bench of the 
Madras High Court. 

Ho set up his practice at Palghat in 
M)()l ; and in a few years commanded a 
wide circle of clients, lie has been 
the legal adviser to the Malabar Jenmi 
Sabha and the Nambiidri Yogakshema 
8al)ha. He impressed on the Nambu- 
dris the value of culture and co-opera- 
tive life. 

He takes a silent but active part in 
public movements and places his energy 
ungrudgingly at the service of his 
brethren. He was lor some time a 
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useful member of the Paigbat Taluq 
Board. 

An ardent student of the Hindu 
religious lore, he has published a 
number of papers on philosophical and 
religious subjeots. The Philosophy of 
the Pacanas, Divine Nature and human 
resprmsibility, Divinity in joint family 
life, education and formation of 
charaoter arc some of his popular 
pamphlets. 

Mr. G. M. Rarichan Moopan of 

Calicut is a well-known social worker, 
who has been working for about two 
decades for the amelioration of the 
condition of Ihepeople who are usually 
styled Depressed classes. He comes of 
a Tiyya family ; and his community is 
not a little indebted to him for his 
labours. He constructed a temple for 
the use of the Tiyyas at Calicut ; and 
regular worship is maintained there at 




vv. ■' 

'■'f 



C. M. Rarichan Moupao. 

his expense. lie presided over a num- 
ber of Tiyya organisations. He spends 
his whole energy and time for social 
work. The community is really fortu- 
nate in having such trustworthy 
leaders. 

Dewan Bahadur M. Krishnan Nair, 
B.A., B.L., late Dewan of Travancore. 
The administration of Travancore by 


this Dewan was dealt with iu the elicited high enoomiuma from the 
article on the Travancore State. His British Government. The doanoes of 
administration synchronise*! with the the State were also in a flouriahiag 
great European war. After the restor- condition. 

ation of peace great changes are coming He is now elected a member of the 
about in Travancore as in many other M adras Legislative Council, 
countries. The Government of Tra^ Rao Bahadur T. Raghaviah. B. A., 

vancore has inaugurated the Legislative of Travancore. Trivandrum, was 

Council, the first Indian State to do it. at his native place, Gonjeeveram, 

This naturally will lead to higher steps ^bout forty-five years ago in an or- 
in the administration of the people by ^bodox Telugu Brahmin family. He 
representation. ^ook his B.A. degree with a First Class 

Mr. Krishnan Nair appointed a com- in History from the Madras Christian 
mission to enquire into the land College. He competed for the Madras 
problem of Travancore. He did his Provincial Service in 1893, when the 



Dewan Bahadur M. Ktishnan Nalp, B.A., B.L. 

level best to re-organise the Forest Service was newly organised according 
Department. During the six years of to the recommendations of the Public 
his odmimstration he had to handle a Service Commission of 1886. His only 
diflicult situation which was made the competitor for the Provincial service 
more so by the outbreak of the War. was the late Ravi Varma Rajah of 
In the words of Mr. R. A, Graham, Mavelikerai who, but for his premature 
during the course of the War, Travan- death, would have found his way from 
core discharged her duty to the his Collectorship in the British service 
British Bmpire in a manner which to the Dewanship of his native Travan- 
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<ore State. Mr. Raghaviah was then Sivakasi. The Collector of the District 
.entertained in the Provincial Ser- reported on Mr. Itaghaviah’s work very 
^ice* favourably. He was made a Rao Saheb 



Rao Bahadur T« Raschaviab, B.A. 


in 1897. He is a 
senior member of 
the Madras Provin- 
cial Service and has 
served in many dis* 
tiicts of the Madras 
Presidency such 
as Trichinopoly, 
Coimbatore, Tinne- 
velly, Nellore, Tan* 
jore and South 
Arcofc. His success- 
ful and energetic 
work attracted the 
attention of the 
Government of 
Aladras. After over 
fifteen years of 
horvice in various 
branches of Dis- 
trict work, he was 
selected for the 
appointment of 
Itevenue Officer of 
the Madras Cor- 
poration in 1908 


He was first posted to the Tiune- and held that responsible post with 


velly District. As Deputy Collector, considerable tact and ability for 



•in the District he rendered valuable nearly four years. His work met-with 
Bervioes to the Government in the the approval of the Commissionors and 
^nti-Sbanar riots of 1893 in and near the commendation of the Government, 
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which conferred on him the title of 
Kao Bahadur in 1911. In 1919 he 
acted as President (i ti e Madias Cor 
porati on for some period. 

Reverting to the regular line in 1912 
he was appointed Assistant Secretary 
to the Revenue Board ot Madras, where 
he rose to be Secretary in the Uevenue 
Settlement Branch. While in Madras 
he took a general interest in the welfare 
of the Indian community. During 
the last three years he has filled, 
with success, the office of the District 
Magistrate and Collector in Nellore, 
Ciiittoor and Anantapur. With such 
a good record behind him, Kao Bahadur 
Kaghaviah promises to ho a successful 
Dowan of Travaneore whose work will 
be creditable to himself, beneficial to 
the people and satisfactory alike to the 
Maharajah who uses, and the British 
Government who owns, his valuable 
official service. 

Mr. M. R. Sivarama Aiyar, Puthan 
Kovilagam, Chalapuram, Calicut, is a 
leading citizen of the place, C3vincing a 
marked interest in the welfare of the 
town.s{nen. He is well known through- 



out the District of South Malabar. 
We reproduce here a block of his 
residence. 
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Mr. T. S. Appaiah Iyer of Kuniba- 
kooatu is a popular citizen of the place 
evincing interest in thelocal movements- 
He comes of a respectable family. 


Mr. T . Aaantha Iyer, Srotriemdar, 
Thirnparithikundram, Conjeevaram, 
comes of a high Brahmin family which 
is well known in the district. He takes a 


steady interest in public movements and 
agriculture is his hobby. He has beets 
an Honorary Magistrate of Conjeevaran^ 
He is a lover of the Tamil literature. 



T, S. Appaiah Iyer. 


T. Anantha; Iyer. 


Mr. N. S. Anna- 
durai Ayyar, Tro- 
prietor of the Wanga- 
varam estate, in the 
Trichinopoly District, 
belongs to a family of 
landholders. He has 
been popular in the 
District. Ho takes an 
ardent interest in agri- 
culture and he has 
KUcceKfully tried some 
new methods of agri- 
culture. The menil)(;rs 
of this family person- 
ally supervise the 
cultivation of their 
whole estate and this 
accounts for its un- 
provement. 

.Mr. Annadurai 
Ayyar takes a silent 
but keen interest in 
several public and 
literary movements. 
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*«'The tote B. Pattabhirama Reddi was among the foremost members, student, and the cause of education 
Bachireddipalem, in the Nellore He was an ardent public worker ; and was dearest to his heart. The last 
District, was an influential landholder be worked with an admirable enthus- years of his life he spent for the welfare 



The late B. Fattabhirama Reddi. 


thckt comniRiuded fii wide iDfluence and iastn, oven at his comparatively ad- of the Andhras and the Keddi comniu- 
vespect. He rendered valuable services vanned a^e, for the cause of the Andhra nity in particular. His demise two 
to the Heddi comrnuaity, of which he Conference. He helped many a poor years ago has left the Andhra country 
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tiM poorer for tbe Iom of this genaine 
patriot. 

Hie brother Mr. B. Sondararuraa 
Beddi, and his eon, Mr. B. Chandra- 
sekhara fieddi, are active public 
workers. Mr. Sundararama Beddi is a 
Nationalist in his ideals and 
ideas. Loyal to the Indian 
National Con^'resn, he with- 
drew his candidature for one 
of the seats in the Madras 
Legislative Council in 1920, 
in pursuance of the resolution 
of the Calcutta Special Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Chandrasekhara Beddi 
is also a staunch Nationalist 
and a sincere follower of 
the Indian National Con- 
gress. He has been working admirably 
well for the Beddi Conference, as a 
member of its Executive Committee. 
Even at this early ago of less than 
thirty, ho is showing signs of a per- 
severant worker and a true patriot, 
unmindful of his personal interests. 

Mr. R. Nagaraja Iyer of ^Pudn- 

kottah comes of a well known family 
of landholders in the State. He takes 


an abiding interest in tbe affiiirs of tbe 
town and bas a love lor social work* 
Sympathetic as a landlord and dutiful 
as a citizen, he commands tbe respect 
of tbe public# 

Rao Saheb P. Adimurthi Rao of 


Anantapur is a well-known Vakil of 
the District commanding an extensive 
practice and a noteworthy name as a 
sound lawyer of the District. He is the 
popular Pre.9ident of the Anantapur 
Taluq Board. By his very nature he 
is fond of social service. 

Mr. P. M. Thanappa Pillai of 

Pudukottah is a landholder of the State 


coffiiaaDdiBg « e<MMiMefSble 
tbereio. He is mooh:iatereeted in th» 
welfare of bis tenants. Heiis reepected 
by the people and tbe Qowirninent 
alike and be been •>' popniar 



P. M. Thanappa Pillai. 

Honorary Magistrate for a number 
of years. His likeness is herein re- 
produced. 



Residence of Rao Saheb P. Adimurthi Kao. 
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Rto Bahadur K. Rangacharl, 

Iieotuier ia Botany, Coimbatore> is one 
of the leading botanists in the Madras 
Gpremment Bervtce* He bas brought 
ont nsefnl pnbiioations on Botany in 
English and Tamil, which have been 


He has earned a name as an efficient 
Deputy Collector. He has commanded 
the esteem of the citizens in the several 
places where he worked. 


ment service. He is a specialist in 
Beveniie work and be bas been given 
the high and responsible post of Addi* 
tional Bevenue Secretary. Popular as 


approved by the Text* book Committee 



Residence of Hao Bahadur K. Kaagachari. 

and are popular among the sLudents of 
Southern India. 

Mr. P. Karunakara Menon, Trea- 
sury Deputy Collector, Mahe, has risen 




Fasluddin Ahmed, H.C.S. 


P. Karunakara Mcnon. 

to his present position in service by 
dint of his honesty and perseverance. 


Mr. Fasiuddin Ahmed, H.C.S. oi 

Hyderabad, Deccan, has established his 
name for honest and efficient Govern- 


a citizen and capablci as an officer, he 
coinmands the higli regard of the people 
and the Government, 
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THE ORIENTAL ENCYCLOPiEDIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


This Company was founded at Coca- 
nada in 1915, with the object of bring- 
ing out comprehensive Standard Works 
of reference, giving valuable informa- 
tion pertaining to the several Provinces 
of the Indian Mmpire. This work, the 
Encyclopiedia of the Madras Presi- 
dency and the Adjacent States is the 
first of such works published by the 
Company. 

The main object of these Encyclo- 
poedias is to create in the several peo- 
ples of the English-speaking world, and 
particularly of the vast dominions of 
His Imperial Majesty King George V, 
Emperor of India, a sustaining in- 
terest in the Indian Empire and its 
glorious and historic civilisation. As 
can be seen from the pages of this 
Encyclopaedia, these Standard Works 
give an accurate and all-round picture 
of ihv. territory dealt with under such 
useful heads as 

Ethnology, History, Flora, Fauna, 
Literature, lieligion. Economics, 
Landed Aristocracy and Nobility, 
People and Trade, Commerce and 
Industries. 

These volumes are profusely illus- 
trated with good photographic blocks. 
The information given herein is collect- 
ed by the Chief Compilers or other 
members of the staff of the Oriental 
ICncyclopiedic riiblishing Company, l)y 
personal calls made on the several men 
of light and leading in tlu^ different 
parts of tlie Empire, ^rhe.se works are 
further enriched by special articles on 
important subjects from scholars of 
note. 

Mr. r. Lukshminarasiah, Dr. V. 
Oopaulkristna; D.A., M.D,, and Mr. 
V. L. Sastri, B.A., M.U.A.S , are the 
Proprietors and the Chief Compilers of 
the Company. Tim Encyclopjudia of 
the Madras Presidency and the Adjacent 
States is the first fruit of their joint 
labours. I'he compilation of the second 
work of the Company, the Encyclo- 
predia of the Bombay Presidency and 
the Adjaconi States, is nearing comple- 
tion. 


Dr. V. Gopaulkristnai B. A.., M.D.* 
of Cocanada, Joint Proprietor and 
Chief Compiler of the Oriental 
Encyclopaedic Publishing Com- 
pany, comes of an orthodox and cul- 
tured Brahmin family' of the Godavari 
District, whose ancestors were reputed 
for their Vedic scholarship and Sanskrit 



Dr. V. Gopaulkristna, B.A., M.D, 


learning. Son of the late V. Mandiah 
Sastri of Gollaprolu, a thriving village 
near Cocanada, he was born at his 
native place in 1885. Mr. Mandiah 
Sastri was a renowned Contractor, 
commanding influence throughout the 
Godavari District. He was doing the 
Railway contracts in the District, 
when the old East Coast Railway was 
being opened. Having completed his 
preliminary general education at the 
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age of nineteen, young Gopaulkristna 
joined the Medical School and suooess- 
fully completed the course* He became 
a Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery, 
of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Bombay. Later on, he was 
admitted to the M.D. degree. He com- 
mands an extensive medical practice at 
Cocanada and in the 
Godavari District. 

He is a specialist 
in the treatment of 
the diseases of the 
Eye and in general 
Surgery. He has 
earned an undying 
name for his success 
in Cataract and Hy- 
drocele operations, for 
which be commands 
patients from several 
Districts of Southern 
India. He takes a 
keen interest in poli- 
tics and is an ardent 
Nationalist leader in 
the Andhra Desa. He 
is an active leader of 
the Andhra move- 
ment ; and has, as 
such, played a pro- 
minent part in its 
propagandism. 

In pursuance of his 
long-cherished ideal 
of bringing out stan- 
dard works of refer- 
ence, giving informa- 
tion about the various 
Indian Provinces, he 
founded the Oriental 
EncyclopsRdic Publishing Company, 
and began the compilation of this 
Encyclopaedia of the Madras Presi- 
dency and the Adjacent States in 1915 , 
in co-operation with Messrs. P. Luksh- 
minarasiah and V. L. Sastri. This is 
the first firm of Indian publishers, that 
has been bringing out standard works 
of reference of this magnitude, which 
are useful to the literary man and tho 
business man alike. Dr. Gopaulkristna 
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16 the Managing Proprietor of the 
CJompany. He has written many 
medical books, both in Telugo and 
English, such as the Book of Pres- 
<5ription8 ” and Typhoid Fever ; and 
many more are expected to be publish- 
ed shortly- 

Mr- V. L. Sastri, B.Am M.R.A.Sm 
E ditor^n-Chief of these Volumes 
and Joint Proprietor of the Oriental 
Encyclopaedic Publishing Com- 
pany* Madras* is knowu to the South 
Indian literary public as a writer of 
note. He was educated at the Pittapur 
Rajah’s College, Cocanada and the 
Maharajah’s College, Vizianagruin. 


An ardent student of literature and 
of current politics he has for long 
been a frequent contributor to the 
several leading journals. He evinced 
a marked taste for Journalism even 
early in life. 

After completing his F.A. course, he 
wa8*4or three years solely engaged in 


the study of literature and law. He 
took his B.A* degree in the Madras 
University Convocation of 191 5, having 
kept terms at the Maharajah’s College 
Vizianagruin. He is a member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, London. As a political 
worker, Mr. Sastri, the ardent Con- 
gressinau that he is, has been engaged 
in the propagation of the Congress 
ideals from 1907, by his speeches and 
contributions to the Press. He belongs 
to the Nationalist Party of Indian 
Politicians. 

Mr. Sastri, in his double capacity as 
the Chief Compiler and the Editor-in- 


B.A., M R A S. 

Chief of the Company, has rendered a 
valuable service to the Company and 
to the public by the able way in which 
he has compiled and edited this Ency- 
clopocdia and that of the Bombay 
Presidency and the Adjacent States. 
On the Editorial Board, Mr. Sastri has 
the valuable co-operation of his brother 
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Editors, Prof. S. Krishnaswami Aiyen- 
gar, M.A., M.R.A.S., F U. Hist. 8., 
Prof. M. Veukatarangaiya, M.A., and 
Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A., 
M.li.A.S., who are all scholars of great 
reputation in Southern India. 

Leading Indian Dailies like the 
IJindu^ the Andhra Pafrika, the Times 
of India and the IJonilmij Chronicle 
hav(j spoken highly of the Compiling 
and Edit ing of this Encyclopaulia, when 
substantial portions of the work were 
reviewed in them. Without quoting 
any of the valuable opinions expressed 
by the Press and by men of note, the 
Oriental Encyclopu’dic Publishing 
Company leave it for their discerning 
readers to judge the work on its 
intrinsic merits. 

Mr. Sastri works enthusiasticMilly for 
the social and economic amelioration of 
the poor and the low’-placed in life. 
Hence the Labour and ^Pradc Unions 
of Madras claim his close attention, 
sympathy and advice. He is the 
President of the Madras Presidency 
Postmen’s Union, Madras, which 
includes among its members the Post- 
men, Runners, and the Menials of the 
Postal and the Railway Mail Service 
Departments, lie was the Chairman 
of the# Jteception Committee of the 
First I\)8tmen’s Conference held re- 
cently at Madras. 

lie is the Honorary Secretary of the 
Andhra Praja Sangharn, Madras. This 
Sixngham has hiam doing useful work 
during the last thre.e years of its 
existence by its literature and lectures 
for the political, economic, industrial 
and social development of the Andhras 
and the Andhra Desa. Much useful 
literature is published in Telugu by 
this Sangharn on current political 
subjects and it is distributed free in the 
several Telugu-speaking Districts. 

He is an active member of the lead- 
ing political bodies of Southern India, 
such as the Madras Provincial Congress 
Committee, the Andhra Provincial Con- 
gress Committee, the All-India Home 
Rule League and th(i Madras Mahajana 
Sabha, He is also a member of the 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce, 
Ihe leading Indian Commercial Associa- 
tion of Madras. The letter given by 
the Agent to the Governor in Kathia- 
war, Lieut.-Colonel R, S. Pottinger, 
introducing Mr. Sastri to the Native 



V. L, Sastri 
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States of tbe Peninsulai is reproduced 
on this page as a facsimile made from 
tbe original. Mr. Bastri is but thirty 
years of age and bas a useful career 
before him. 


The life*sketch of Mr. P. Luksbmi* 
narasiah is printed in the earlier pages 
of this work. 

Omnia Vincit Labor is the motto 
of tbe Oriental Encyclopedic Publisho 


ing Company^ Tbo Chief Offices of 
tbe Company are located at Ruby Home» 
Cocanada, India and the address of tbo 
Madras Branch Office is Post Box 478^ 
Madras. 
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Mr. Indupuri Narasimham Ghetty, 

General Merchant and Commission 
Agent, Berhampore, is a son of the late 
Lnkshmi Narayana Ghetty, a native of 
Salnr, who came to Berhampore about • 
15 years ago closing business there. 
Mr. Narasimham Ghetty succeeded to 
his father’s business which consists in 
supplying grains etc., to order, and im- 
porting and exporting goods that have 
a demand in the local and foreign mar- 
kets. The whole business is managed 
by himself with no partners. 

He has been a member of the 
Berhampore Municipal Council for over 
five years and is a man of active parts 
and good commercial acumen, which 
account for his success in the biisi> 
ness. 

The Vizag Commercial Corpo- 
ration, Vizagapatam, is one of the few 
firms of Distillers in the Madras Presi- 
dency. The capital of the business is 
Rs. 9ti,000/- divided into 48 shares, 
which have been fully paid up. Their 
methylated spirit commands a good 
sale throughout the northern districts 
of the Presidency ; and their aerated 
waters are also popular on account of 
their purity. The Corporation owes 
its progress mostly to the energetic 
partner and Secretary, Mr. Polisetti 
Appa Bao, B.A., who devotes himself 
heart and soul to its'cause. 

The late Mahomed Ebrahim 
Khoyee came to Vizianagrum over 
fifty years ago and established a firm 
in his own name about 35 years back. 
The firm commands extensive business 
in hides and general merchandise in all 
the Indian and English markets. His 
father, the late Hajee Mahomed Saduk 
Khoyee, was a famous merchant at 
Masnlipatam. He has earned an un- 
dying name, among students of the 
Persian language, by his highly popu- 
lar work Dewan Sadaquia, which was 
published by bis son at Bombay in 
1897. The poet was a native of the 


town of Khoyee in Persia, whence he 
came to India in 1830 . 

Mahomed Ebrahim Khoyee was a 
shrewd biisinessmin and his tactful 
management soon won him a good 
name. He was simple in his habits 
and of a kindly dispositon ; and his 
charities are many and of a varied 
nature 



Mahomed Aga Abdul Hussain Khoyee, 

Ilis son Aga Abdui Hussain Kho- from the 
yee Saheb Bahadur was born in the tions. 
year 1878. He showed a precocious 
heriditary instinct for business while at 
school ; and early in life he v/as taken 
as a partner in the hrm of his father. 

Mr. Abdul Hussain is a member of the 
VizianaRtum Taluq Board, besides 
being a Municipal Councillor, and a 
member of the Vizianagrum City Club. 

He is in sole charge of the business of 
the 6rm of Mobamed Ebrahim Eboyee 
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and Son ; and its affairs are being 
carried on with success and credit to 
himself. 

The late Sri Perla Ramamurthy 
Ghetty, Merchant Prince of Viaia- 
nagrum and Proprietor of Waltair 
Estate, was the son the late Perla 
Narayana Chetty ; whose numerous 
charities are widely known. This chari- 
table family has been resi- 
ding at Vizianagrum for 
about a century. The pub- 
lic charities of this noted 
family have been land- 
marks in the history of 
Vizianagrum city ; and 
with the exception of His 
Highness the Maharajah^of 
Vizianagrum this is the 
only family that can be 
proud of spending a decent 
portion of its ('arnings for 
the w(*lfare of the poor. 

Jlis father, Narayana 
Chetty, received a certi- 
ficate by command of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, for his 
numerous charities and 
liberality to the public and 
for his having established 
the Public Library at 
Vizianagrum in the stone 
pavilion built by him in the 
local Victoria Park. 

Mr. Kamamurthy Chetty 
was the worthy recipient 
of a good many certificates 
Government for his benefac- 
Among them we may mention 
two. During the reign of His Imperial 
Majesty King Edward VIT, he was 
presented with a Certificate of Honour 
in recognition of his “Liberality in 
constructing works of Public utility.” 
On the occasion of the Coronation 
Durbar held at Delhi by His Imperial 
Majesty King George V, another Certi- 
ficate was presented him for his public 
charities. 
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He pursued the banking business just 
as bis father and grandfather bad done. 
He owned a Steam Kice I'actory daily 
turning about 600 bags of paddy into 
rice. 



rUo late P. Ramatmirthy Cbetty. 


The Hi one pavilion built in the 
Victoria Park, the block of tiled houses 
known as Sathcyyapeta and the build- 
ing (‘Xtensions to the main temple of 
Sri Uajiigopalaswamy adjoining the 
Kuu'', the Campbell Library in the 
Yu^toria Hall at Vizagapatam and the 
Law Library in Vizianagrum District 
Munsiff’s Court are a few among the 
many charities of this reputed family. 

The firm of Messrs. G. Rama- 
Ungam cSf Sons, Ivory and Sandalwood 
Mcrchams, Vizagapatam wms esta- 
blished more than a hundred years ago. 

The Company manufactures fancy 
ivory goods, varieties of sandalwood 
bjxes, valuable articles out of tortoise 
shell, different kinds of photo frames 
and caskets of rare designs. The Com* 
pany’s boxes, frames, idols and dolls 
are in great demand not only with the 
landed aristocracy in India but also in 
Europe and America. 

This popular Company has secured 
several medals and certificates at the 
various Industrial Exhibitions held in 
India and Europe. They get tusks of 
ivory from the Maharajahs of Mysore 
and Bobbili, the required sandalwood 
chiefly from Mysore and only in small 
quantities from Vizagapatam ; and the 
tortoise shells from Bombay. 

Several expert workmen are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of the goods 
and Mr. Bamalingam and his son 


personally superinfend the various 
stages of the finish. The beautiful 
ivory idols, very much liked by the 
Hindus, are a speciality of the Company, 
which prepares them according to 
Hindu Shastraic models. 

The impetus given by the Delhi 
Durbar on the occasion of the Coro- 
nation of His Majesty King George V, 
and by the several periodical Exhibi- 
tions, induced the firm to enlarge the 
scope of the business of this w’orld- 
fuinouH Ivory art of Vizagapatani ; and 
the Company consequently widened its 
sphere of business by preparing valu- 
able articles of quite unique designs. 

Messrs. Penjerla Ramiah and 
Brothers, Ibijahmundry, are a firm of 
enterprising brothers having good busi- 
ness in rice and produce. Bangariab, 


the father of the brothers, was a native 
of Kumaradevam, a village on the 
banks of the sacred river Godavari, and 
he came down to Uajahmundry with a 
view to do business. He put himself up 
in the market as a Commission Agent 
for gunnies and salt; and established 
a name for honesty and straightfor- 
wardness. In 1903, he started a rice 
mill and another in 1906, but he did 
not live long to see the fruit of this 
industry. His sons are running them 
successfully. 

The worthy sons of Bangariah im- 
proved his business and opened new 
channels for their enterprise. They 
began the delta navigation and or- 
ganized a system of boat traffic to the 
interior of the District. Mr, Kamiab, 
the eldest of the brothers, manages the 
whole business w’ith the help of the 
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others; and they have secured a 
prominent name in the commercial 
W'orld. They are now among the 
premier rice merchants of the District, 
stocking large quantities of varioiis 
kinds, including such rare specimens as 
Delhi Bhogarns. 

Mr. Ramiah is of a very pious and 
devotional temperament and one of the 
founders of Rama’s Temple at Rajah- 
mundry. He is a very influential man 
in the town and commands a wide 
popularity. The present flourishing 
condition of the local Annadana Sama- 
jam is mostly due to Mr. Ramiah, who 
16 known to be one of the most chari- 
table citizens of the place, 

Mr. Kocherlakota Lakshmana 
Rao Pantulu is the Proprietor of the 
l.L.P. Press, and an Honorary Magis- 


trate. at Vizagapatam. His father was 
K, Venkata Ramaswami Pantulu, a 
Vakil of the Court of the Government 
Agent, Vizagapatam. He matriculated 
from the famous D’Souza Memorial 
High School, Cocanada, in 1890. He 
owns one of the best printing presses in 
the Circars with up-to-date machinery, 
in which several important law and 
other books have been published. 

His public activities are noteworth}". 
He has been an Honorary Magistrate 
since 1909, having been nominated as 
such a number of times. His family is 
an exceptionally charitable one, and 
Sadhus and religious people are hospi- 
tably received. 

Mr. Kotta Subbaraju, Merchant, 

Rajahmundry, belongs to an old Vaisya,. 
family of the place, which was engaged 
in trade for a long time. He was born 
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in 1878i Having received hie ESnglieh 
«dooation be gave op studies in 1892 
«fter tbe deafb of bis father. ' 

Mr. Sobbarajo entered business as a 
dommission Agent and General Ex- 



K« Subbdraju. 

porter. Sagacious aud tactful, he made 
a name early in commercial circles. This 
enabled him to take an active interest 
in the public work of the town, and he 
became a member of the Town Hall 
and Annadana Bamajam. He gives 
substantial help to the deserving 
poor students. He is a partner in the 
Godavari Steam Ferries and commands 
respect among tradesmen. He is a 
member of the Arya Yaisya Mahasabha, 
which works for the welfare of the 
Vaisya community. 

Mr. Rachamalla Surya Prakasa 
Rao NaidUv Ci)ntract()r, Godavari 
Steam Sherries, ftajahmundry, belongs 
to a Military Teluga family of the 
Northern Circars. His paternal grand- 
father was a Subedar m the Array, but 
he latterly worked in the Public Works 
Department. 

Mr. Naidu was born in 1875 at 
Bajahmundry, and had his education 
at Amalapuram and K ijahmundry. He 
left studies in 1894 and entered business, 
having a commercial turn of mind. Till 
1900 he used to take up contracts on a 
large scale and gained such wide popu- 
larity in the town that he was elecied 
to a seat in the Bajahmundry Municipal 
Goancil in J904. Ever since he proved 
himself to be the people’s man in all 
waySf representing their voice not only 
in the Council but also in the Congress 
Divisional Association and tbe Town 
Hall. 


It was in 1910 that he took up the 
Perry service in the Godavari river 
and he has been successfully working it 
ever since. He undertakes other con* 
tracts of the D.P.W. and is known to 



H. S. Prakasa Uao. 


have given entire satisfaction in all his 
dealings. 

He is one of those few rich 
men who sympathise with 
the poor students and extend 
help to them in the shape of 
donations and scholarships. 

In December 1912, he gave 
a grand treat for children, 
which was very much ap* 
preoiated both by the people 
and the Government. On 
the Morainpudi road^ he has 
a garden ; and a water pandal 
is opened there in every 
surariier. He is one of the 
organizers of the Bajahraun- 
dr}^ Poor Feeding Society 
(Annadana Bamajam). 

He is a self-made man 
having much influence in the 
town, which he exercises for 
the good of the. public. 

Mr. Chodisetti Venkata- 
ratnam, Mill Owner, Kajah- 
luiindry, is one of the most 
influential merchants in the 
Di*strict. His father, who 
was a merchant at Cocanada, 
went out to Baj ihmundry and appren- 
ticed his son in business. 

Mr. Venkataratnam started a Bicc 
Mill in 1903 and has been doing exten- 
sive export business in rice. Mr. Pen- 
jerla Bangarayya, the father-in-law of 
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Mr. Venkataratnam, materially helped 
him in business and he took op the 
Godavari Steam Ferry Company in 
partnership with some others. 

By bis honesty and steadfastness of 
purpose, he early made a name in com- 
mercial and other circles ; and it was 
during this time that ht? \va.s elected a 
member of the Municipal Council, in 
which he advocated the cause of the 
poor. Him membership in the Con- 
gress Divisional Association and the 
Annadana Huiuajam is equally note- 
worthy for his disinterested but willing 
work for the amelioration of his towns- 
men. 

He is a staunch Hindu and is res- 
ponsible for the erection of a Temple 
m dedication to Sri Kama, He has 
been meeting all the expenses incurred 
in the temple besides managing and 
substantially contributing towards the 
Bree Kama Navami lestival, which is 
celebrated at a coat of over two thousand 
rupees annually. He is a member of 
tbe Arya Vaisya Mahasabha. 


Chodisetti Venkataratnam. 

Mr. Namburi Venugopala Rao, 

Merchant, Bezwada, is aged about 50 
years. In 1908 he started business as the 
Manager of the Kistna Rice and Flour 
Mills, Bezwada, in which capacity he 
is working to-day also. For the last 



m 
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five years he has been doing bis own 
business also. He works two rice mills 
besides the Kistna Mills at Bezwada 
and two cotton-ginning mills in the 
adjac&nt villages, lie is also a Com- 
mission Agent. He is a landholder and 
owns bouse and landed properties at 
Ellore, Kistna District. He is a thriv- 
ing business man with active habits 
and has a fair name in the commercial 
circles of the Kistna District. 

Mr. T. Rajagopalam, Merchant 
and Hanker, Kilore, was born in the 
Amalapuriim TaJmj forty- two years 
ago. He was adopted to the late Tam- 
mana Manikyam, Banker and Mer- 
chant, JCIlore, twenty six years ago, 
when ho came down and settled in the 
Tammana House. 



T. HajUf^opalaiv. 


The late Manikyam had joint busi- 
ness with otljers, but it was dissolved 
lifteen years ago. Mr, Ihijagopalaiu 
has, since then, been conducting liis 
own business, which consists of money 
lending, import and export, and com- 
luissiou agency. He has also a big 
banking concern, where the landed 
aristocracy and the merchants get 
money on securities at reasonable rates 
of interest. 

He owns extensive gardens, houses 
and lands in the , Ellore Taliuj. He 
(‘reeled a big choultry in tlu^ South 
Street, hhlore, wheri^ he feeds many 
Brahmins and students. This choultry 
goes by the name of *' Tammana Uaja- 
gopalam’s Choultry.” He is a charitable 
man, eager to help the poor. 

Mr. Pyda Ramakristnayya, Ban- 
ker and Zamindar, Oocanada, is a son 


of Rao Bahadur P. Venkatacbalapati, 
Zamindar of Annadevarapeta, Prakki- 
lanka and Arempudi Estates. He was 
educated at Cocanada in the Pittapur 
Rajah’s College. 

The family of Mr. Ramakristnayya 
is one of the most noted families of 
Cocanada. His paternal grandfather, 
the late Ramakristnayya, gave over 
Rs. 40,000/- for the Widow Remarriage 



r. Ramakristnayya. 

Eund. The late Ramakristnayya and 
Vemkanna were the brothers, who con- 
structed the big choultry at Drakshara- 
mam in the Godavari District. The 
first fat contribution of Rs. 42,000/- for 
the Victoria Water Works at Cocauada 
started from the members of this illus- 
trious family. The rich donations of 
Its, DhOOO to the Piinco of Wales 
Choultry, of Rs. 40,000 to the Widow 
Kemarriage Fund, and of Rs. 2,00,000 
to the famous choultry at Drakshara- 
maiii are standing monuments of the 
lilxTality of the Pyda House. Where 
Cocanada could not boast of a spacious 
Hall lor public meetings, it is this 
family again which came to the rescue 
and gave its name to the Hall itself, 
which is known as the Pyda Venkata- 
chalapathi Town Hal). Besides these 
princely donations the members of this 
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family feed the poor and clothe the 
needy on the Dusserah day. 

Mr. Ramakristnayya has a banking* 
establishment conducted on the most 
up«to-date lines of business. He lendr 
monies on securities to big merchants 
and Zamindars. The large-heartednees 
and liberality of Mr. Ramakristnayya 
induced the District Magistrate to 
nominate him as one of the Special 
Magistrates of Cocanada^ 
town; and be has been 
doing full justice to his 
duty ns a Magistrate. 

This worthy scion of a 
noble family is an example 
to the Vaisya merchants of 
the place, worthy to be 
followed. 

Mr. E. H. D*Cruz, 

Agent of Messrs. Wilson 
and Company, Cocanada, is 
the son of the late John 
D’Cruz, who was also a 
merchant of the place^ 
Born in 1849, he was edu- 
cated in the St. Aloysius 
School of Vizagapatam and 
the Zilla School of Rajah* 
mundry. 

He started his life in 
1876 as a clerk of Messrs. 
Inkster and Company, pro- 
duce merchants of Coca- 
iiada. By his honest and 
steady work he rose to 
he the Manager of the 
lirm. When the Com- 
pany was wound up in 
ls90, Messrs. Wilson and Company of 
Madras started their business at Coca- 
nada and entertained (he staff of the 
Inksters. Mr. D’Cruz is the Agent 
of Messrs. Wilson and Company at 
Cocanada ; and in this capacity be 
has done considerable business for his 
hrm. 

He has played a prominent part in 
the Municipal administration of Coca- 
nada. In his capacity as the Vice- 
Chairman of the Municipality for about 
twenty years, he evinced a personal 
interest in the affairs of the town and 
was ever sympathetic to the poorer 
citizens. He was for one term a mem- 
ber of the Cocanada Taluq Board and 
the Godavari District Board. He was 
also a member of the Godavari District 
Agricultural Association. * He has been* 
a member of the Port Oonservancy 
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Board for over ten years; and he was nada for eight years. Bat later, their 
its Vice-Chairman for one year. Cocanada agent Mr. K. M. Mansfield 

He is an orthodox Roman Catholic, started business, at Bimiipataiu and 
He is happy in his family life and his Cocanada for shipping Indian produce 



to London, under the 
name and style of Messrs. 
Ripley and Company. 
Mr. Annaparazu was sup- 
plying paddy and otlur 
produce to Messrs. 
Ripley iV Co. from the 
commencement of this 
business. From 1910 he 
was the sole Dubash of 
the Company. Ilis castor 
oil factory at Cocanada 
has been working for the 
past twenty yi?ar8. 

lie was also a Con- 
tractor, for ton years. 
In ferry, railway and de- 
marcation stone con- 
tracts ho was a pariner 
with Messrs. Le b\iu- 
cheur A* Co. Ho was a 
partner of Messrs Wilson 
iV Co. of Cocanada. At 
the time of iho. opening 
(»f tlie J Railway on tlie 
Coroinandol Coast he did 


E. H. D’Cruic. 


some contracts in liiKi 
construction to the .lvcl.-^t 


Besides his commercial enterprise he 
took a good deal of interest in matters 
municipal in his capacity as an elected 
Municipal (Councillor for over twenty- 
five years. He was a member of the 
Cocanada Taluq Board for a term of 
throe years. 



The late Huthain Annapara/u. 


His demise about a year back Las 
proved a decided loss to llu* commercial 
circlt‘s of the Oodavari District. 

The firm of Messrs. M. Hanuman- 
tha Rao and Sons of Cocanada is the 


sons are all educated young 
men, commanding a decent 
position in life. 

The late Batham Annapa- 

razUy Merchant, Oocanndn, w^as 
one of the early students of tlie 
Pittapur Rajah’s College, then 
a Iligh School. He passed the 
Government Middle School 
examination in 1880 and 
matriculated in the University 
of Madras in 1882. 



About the age of twenty-one 
he entered commercial lile as a 
Comunssion Agent at Cocanada 
for the Fillore merchants. Two 
years later, he was appointed 
Dubash of Messrs. Le Fau- 
cheur & Co., in which he 
continued for ten years doing 
commission business in paddy, 
castor oil and grains with 
Negapatam, Tanjore, Madras, 
Tinnevelly and other com- 
mercial centres of Southern 
India. 



He was subsequently a Dubash in Coast Railway Co., near Gwllaprolo in 
Messrs. Best Go’s branch at Coca- 1882 and 1890, 


Iwidinj' linuso dealing in watches and 
clocks. Mr. M. Hanumantha Rao,' the 
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proprietor, started his busioess ten years 
ago with small begtnniogs and improv- 
ed it considerably during the short 
space of 4 or 5 years. 

The Company has expert workmen 
on its staff and watch* repairing is done 
very efficiently. They are the leading 
agents for many high class Swiss, 
English and American watches and 
clocks. They have recently opened an 
eye glass department and they com- 
mand good Bales in this line as well. 
The popularity of the firm is due to its 
honest dealings and efficient workman- 
ship. 

Mr. Hanumantha Kaoj's a Tehigii 
piiet who has brought out a number of 
small useful hooks. He is only Ihrity 
years of age and has a bright future 
before him in the commercial world. 

The firm of Messrs. N. S. Murty 
tS: Co., Proprietors of the ^Godavari 
Chemical and Perfume Works, Coca* 
nada, was founded* by Mr. Murty in 
11)03. It has beenJmanufacturingJmk 
and hair oils, handkerchief perfumes, 
carbolic tooth powder, Eau-de-Cologne 
and many such other toilet requisites. 
If carries on an extensive business in 
the I’ombay and the Madras Presi- 
denciijs, the Central Provinces, a part 
of and the towns of Uangoon, 

Mandalay and Bassein in Burma. It 
prepares Lavender water from the 
petals of the Lavender plant and FOme 
of the Bt enls from indigt'nous llowers. 


Mt. Murty has opened a branch of 
his firm in Hornby lload, Bombay and 
another in Colootola Street, Calcutta. 
He is.a capable; businessman: and has 


a bright future in the Indian commer** 
cial world. 

The Ayurvedic Medical Hall, 

Gorin ga, Godavari District, has been 
noted for its preparation of Ayurvedic 



1'. Kuiiiattwauii. 


medicines on scientific lines, ever since 
it was founded by Mr. Tadi Rama- 
swami in 1810. Their 120 eelebrated 
medicines, among which may be men- 
tioned Vasantakusumakara, Puma 
Cbandrodaya, Mahavatarakshasa and 


Sri Vishnuchakrarasa, are popular in 
several parts of the Indian Empire 
including Burma and Ceylon. 

They have received hundreds of 
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unsolicited teslimonials in praise of 
tbeir efficacious medioiiies and iheir 
renowned Karasimha Lefaya* a leading 
tonic of the day. They were also 
awarded some gold medals and two 



P. LaLshmanaswainl. 


certificates of honour, one in the Krishna 
Agricultural Exhibition held at Eilore 
in April 1908, and the other in the 
Godavari District Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion held at Oocanada in March 1909. 

Mr. P. Lakshrnaoaswami is the 
Proprietor of the concern and Mr. 
Ramaswami is the Medical Practitioner 
commanding practice throughout the 
Godavari District. The popularity of 
their medicines is the proof positive of 
the success of the Ayurvedic system of 
medicine, when the several medicines 
are prepared according to the Shastra. 

Mr. Lakshmanaswami, who is now 
forty-seven years of age, is still hale 
and strong and he has the valuable 
knack of advertising their genuine 
medicines on modern lines. 

Mr. Pinapothu Govindarajulu, 

Merchant, Cocanada, started his life in 
1890 at the early age of fifteen as a 
clerk of Mahomed Ibramji Uinerji & Co., 
general merchants of Rangoon. A year 
later he was taken into the service of 
the late Malladi Satyalingam Naicker 
as a clerk and was shortly afterwards 
entrusted with the management of the 
whole business. 

Mr. Satyalingam Naicker was ply- 
ing steam launches and country boatr 
for hire from the Rangoon port to the 



N. 5. Muriy L.u. 
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ships in the Bay of Bengal and was also 
a banker of repute, having transactions 
with the leading merchants of Burmab. 
Mr. Govindarajulu served Satyalingam 
Naicker faithfully till the demise of the 
latter in 19X5, that is for period of 
about twenty-four years. During this 
period the business of the firm was 
very considerably improved and credit 
is not a little due to the honesty and 
industry of Mr. Govindarajulu. Mr. 
Kaicker left behind him, at the time of 
his demise in 1915, properties valued at 
about IG lakhs of rupees, though he 
had started his life with humble begin- 
nings. In recognition of his faithful 
services Mr. Govindarajulu was awarded 
hy his master a bonus of lls. 10,000/-, 
He was appointed an Executor to the 
Will of Satyalingam Naicker and a 
Trustee to his charities at Cocanadn, 
fer which eight lakhs of rupees were 
set apart. 


He was doing business on his own 
account also at Cocauada and Rangoon. 
He was a produce merchant at Coca- 
nada until nine years back, selling 
paddy, grains, etc., and at Rangoon he 
was trading in Benares silks till he left 
Burmab in 1915. 

Hia activities in the cause of educa- 
tion and of the social elevation of his 


community (Agnikula Esbatriyas) are 
also noteworthy. In 1911 he founded 
at Rangoon the Andhra Mabajana 
Sabha, which now owns and conducts 
two day schools and one night school 
for the masses. Ho was the President 
of the first Northern Circars Agnikula 
Kshatriya Conference held at Cocanada 
in December 1917. 

The Conference passed a number of 
useful resolutions among which should 
bo noted that showing the adherence 
of the Conference to the reforms advo- 
cated by the Indian National Congress 
and the Moslem League and that 
praying for compulsary primary educa- 
tion for the community. 

With ehara Jteristic devotion to the 
cause of Hindu religion, he constructed 
a temple dedicated to Rama at Tal- 
larevu in Godavari district and got two 
temples at Govindupalcm in Vizaga- 
patam district thoroughly repaired. In 
1917, Mr. pantula Veda- 
niurli Sastri published a 
Safakam (a booiv of one 
hundred verses) on Mr. 
Govindarajulu, in which the 
qualities of the head and 
heart of the latter wen^ 
described, 

Messrs. Boliapraeada 
Ramamurti and Company 

of Cocanada are a firm of 
exporters that have done con- 
siderable business during the 
last twenty years of their 
existence in the coiuimuxial 
world. 

The Proprietor of the 
concern, Mr. B. Ramamurti, 
having lost his father, the, 
late B. Subbayya, while a 
baby, was brought up by liis 
mother. Jle w^as educated 
in the Pittapur Rajah's 
College, Cocanada and start- 
ed life as a Commission 
Agent in 1890, at tlui early 
age of 10. He founded 
the firm of Ramamurti and 
Company the next year. 

T'he firm has been exporting paddy, 
rice, hemp, jute, castor oil, castor seed, 
mix vomica, fibre and other Indian pro- 
duce to the markets of Burmah, Ceylon 
and Mauritius. In 1007 they opened 
their trade relations with the English 
markets, to which also they have 
been supplying the Indian products. 
In addition to their considerable 
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export business, they do some import 
business also, Mr. Ramamurti has 
had to depend upon himself throughout 
his business career; and the propor- 



I). Katimmurti. 


tions (»f bis business reflect credit on 
him as a self-made businessman. 

Mr. Bysani Venkataramanaiah, 

Proprietor and Merchant, Rajabnmn- 
dry, comes of a family which lias been 
trading in metals for gerioiations. Hit 
is a wholesale and retail dealer in brass, 
coppea, bell metal, alluminium, tin and 
Penang lead. He also imports plating 
and bars for the local markets. He is 
one of the biggest metal morchanis of 
the Northern Circars. 

Mr. Venkataramanaiah also runs a 
rice, factory at; Itajahmundry. He has 
acquired landed property to tlie extent 
of about 1,^100 acres in Kajahmundry 
and some villages near by. He i.s 
interested in gardening. He has a 
banking business of soim^ proportions. 

The cause of education is dearest to 
his heart, being iiimself an ardent 
student of the Telugu Literature. He 
pays money to poor students irrespt c!- 
tiv(j of caste or creed. He has a line 
taste fo painting and photography. 

He is a member of tlu! local ()()m- 
mercial Union and Town Hall. 

Mr. KoUoory Venkataratnam, 

of Rajahinundry, started his life at an 
early age in 1000. He was dealing in 
spices and sundry goods for the first 
three years after he founded bis business. 

In 1900 he joined Mr. Bysani 
Venkataramanaiah as a partner in his 
metal business. Mr. Venkataratnam 
is also a commission agent. Timber, 
banking and stationery are his other 
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lines of basiness. As the sole agent for 
the popular Deoodar DrUvakam, which 
is said to cure several diseases, he cora- 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND 

In connection with his business he 
travelled through Kortbem and Western 
India, as also through Southern India 


THE ADJACENT STATES 

He owns extensive landed property. 
He has a garden with a house in it, 
which he gives out to others for use- 



B. Venkaiaiamsoaiab. 


inands an extensive business. He is and established good business relations on any ceremonial or other occasions, 
also a partner in the Balanarayana Bice with the merchants of other parts of Mr. Sarvisetti Subbanyodu of 
Mill of Nagullsnka, near Bsjahmundry. India. Bajahmundry is another ^ well-known 
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metal merchant of the Northern Oircars 
dealing in bra88» copper, allominium 
and other metals* He has also got a 
good banking business and is a joint 
proprietor of the Balanarayana Bice 
Mill. He established business connec- 
tions with the merchants of several 
parts of India, having 
himself toured through 
Northern and Southern 
India. He is an ortho- 
dox Hindu, much devo^ 
ted to the study of the 
Hindu religion. 

Messrs. B. Venkata- 
ramanaiab, E. Yeukata- 
ratnam and S. Bubba- 
rayudu are about the 
biggest merchants in 
the alluminium line; 
and it was they who flrst 
began the alluminium 
trade in the Northern 
Circars. They stock 
large quantities of uten 
sils and wire and sheet- 
ing of all metals except- 
ing iron. 


Mr. Manikyam possesses much land- 
ed property in the district. He is one 
of the prominent merchants of Ellore. 

Mr. B. Raghavayya, General Mer- 
chant, litijahmundry, is the son of Mr. 
Bangaru China Sobhanadri, the premier 


that all his worldly wealth is only a 
trust for God’s creatures. 

The late Kovvuri Chendra Reddi, 

Zemindar and Mill-owner, Nidadavole, 
Kistna District, was the only son of the 
late Chinnayya lleddi, the younger 



The Bangaru House, Cocanada. 


Mr* T. Manikyam of Messrs, 
'r. Manikyam & Co.* Timber Mer- 
chants, Ellore, started business in 1911. 
His father the late T. Panakalu was 
a big money-lender. 



T. Manikysin. 


He directly imports Burma teak 
and scantlings; and shipments arrive 
periodically at the Cocanada Port. The 
goods find an extensive market, retail 
and wholesale, at Ellore. He is a 
cabinet maker of acknowledged repute. 
He is a standing contractor to the Ellore 
Municipality. 


merchant of Cocanada. He was horn at 
Palakol in 18*^5, He had his scholastic 
career in the Pittapur Ksjah’s College 
at Cocanada; and in the year 1904, he 
gave up studies with a view to appren- 
tice himself in business. 

It was not until 1903 that he actually 
took to business, an ancestral calling in 
the family. He then began to deal in 
rice, grain and oil-seeds, and he im- 
proved his business ere long. Securing 
a stability in commerce, lie started a 
Bice Factory at Ungutur, a village in 
the Kistna District. Now he has a 
big export trade in rice, which he sends 
to A.ssam and Bengal He deals in 
large quantities of oil seeds with the 
Southern ports; and in order to readily 
accommodate his customers, he has 
opened two branches of bis firm, one at 
Tenali and the other at Cocanada. The 
extensive trade relations he has speak 
not a little of bis commercial talents; 
and he is one of the very few merchants, 
who made a mark in commercial circles 
at the early age of twenty- five. 

A Hindu of the orthodox type, he is 
an ardent lover of the ancient wisdom 
and be is inspired by a genuine sympa- 
thy for Hinduism and its ways. He 
is very charitably disposed and never 
denies alms to the poor, with the belief 


brother of the late Kovvuri l^asivi 
lieddi, tihe renowned Merchant Prince 
of the Coromandel Coast. The family 
owns landed property yielding an an- 
nual income of about Rs, 40,000/- 
Mr. Chenrlra Keddi was born on 4i]i 
September 1891, at Gollala Mamidada, 
one of the most fertile and very rich 
villages of the Godavari District. He 
was only ten years old at the time d 
his father’s death. The family is an 
undivided joint one possessing very ex- 
tensive properties and running a large 
business, including rice mills, cast-iron 
foundry and a cotton ginning factory. 
The family owns a number of rice mills, 
which are located in the several com- 
mercial centres of the Telugu Districts. 
Besides these the firm does money- 
lending business, and has an extensiv«i 
establishment to purchase and supply 
local produce to the indentors. I'he firm 
was also working for some time as the 
Agency of tho Bengal Steam Navigation 
Corapiiny for the ports of Cocanada. 
Vizagapatara and Gopalpore, 

Apart from his commercial activity 
the late Mr. Chendra Reddi was a 
patron of letters and helped every use- 
ful Telugu literary publication. In 
1912 five Conferences, the Kistna-Gun- 
tur Conference, a Social Conference, a 
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Theiatic Conference, the Andbra Lite- Sree IGeorge Coronation drama, were Board and did useful work. He was a 
rary Conference and a Ladies's Confer- dedicated to him. He helped many poor Free Mason and a member of various 
euce, were held at Nidadavoie'uuder.his students and enabled them to take Lodges in Vizianagmm, Waltair and 



Thejflate K. Chendra Reddi. 

man ago II lent; and the skill which he their degrees in India and in England, other places. His demise in 1918 haa 
evinced.in their management was very Ho was a member of the Narasapur proved a great loss to the Andbra 
much applauded. Several bocks, like Taluq^ Board and the Kistna District countr}’; 
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Mr. Miicherla NagsbhuBhafUun Tboagh he lost bis father early, be fetched an annual income of over two 
is the leading merobant of studied at school till the age of 16 ; bat thoosand rupees. 

Falakol, which is a noted business could not continue his education further Mr. Naidn perseverantly managed 



M. Nagabushaaam Naidu* 

a ^ * 

centre in the Kistna Distiici’, He was for want of a proper person to look the property ; and before long he iin- 
bom there on November 80tb, 1876. after the lands and houses, which proved it to such an extent that it 
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began to yield an income of over twenty 
thousand rupees per annum. He did 
HOtne business before be took to bank- 
ing and the export of produce, which 
became bis chief line of business. 

His father, who was a landlord and 
a village official, wielded much influence 
in the locality, gaining the intimate 
acquaintance of many (Tovernment 
officers. Mr. Nagabhushanam main- 
tains the prestige of his father, and 
takes interest in all the local affairs. 
For some time he was a member of the 
Narasapur Taluq Board, and visited the 
interior parts of the Taluq to inquire 
into the conditions of people. He has 
been endeavouring his utmost to im- 
prove the sanitation of the Major 
Onion of Palakol in his capacity as the 
Chairman. 

He is a charitably disposed gonthi- 
man, spending enormous sums in the 
cause of education. His rich donation 
of Us. 1,000 to the Vignana Chandrika 
Mandali is a case in point; and many a 
poor deserving student has rec<uvecl 
substantial help from him. Tn one of 
liis trips to Beilary he had the honour 
of being introduced to the Governor, 
His Excellency Lord ]\3ntland. He 
distributed alms and montjy to the poor 
to the extent of Us. LlOO in a ^lingle 
day and made an endowment of Us, 4^00 
to the Bellary High School towards a 
scholarship. He encourages the edu- 
eation of women as well. 

Tammana Pitchaiah’s brother 
Kamakristnayya, wholesale cloi h mer- 



T. Ramakristnayya. 


oh{int and Commission Agent, Uobert- 
aonpeta, Masulipatam, son of the late 
Venkaona, was born in 1873 at Maddi- 


patla, a village near Masulipatam. His 
business was started by his late brother 
Mr. Pitchaiab, some thirty years back. 
The joint business ceased about ten 
years back; and Mr. Kamakristnayya 
has been conducting the 
business as the sole pro- 
prietor ever since. Ho gets 
his goods direct from Lon- 
don and Manchester, as also 
from Bombay and Madras. 

He is one of the few whole- 
sale piece-goods merchants 
at Masulipatam. He has 
an extensive business and he 
supplies goods not only to 
the local merchants but to 
those of other important 
business centres in the 
Northern Circars. 

He is a banker and as 
such his dealings are mostly 
(jonfined to the merchants. 

He does business also as a 
Commission Agent. 

Mr, Uarnakristnayya is 
renowned for his charities ; 
and in fact the reputation 
extends to his family. By 
his advice and direction of 
the late Mr. Pitchiah, his 
brotlier’s son, set apart, by 
a will at the time of his 
decease in April, 11)15, pro- 
perty to the value of Us. 50,000/- for 
charitable endowments. Among the 
benefits which the public arc to derive 
from this liberal will maybe mentioned 
the construction of a temple, the main- 
tenance of a school in his native place 
near Masulipatam, and of a choultry at 
Masulipatam, and an arrangement for 
the protection of some cattle, and for the 
repair of a Vaishnavite temple. 

Mr. lUiiiakristnayya has himself re- 
cently spent large sums of money on 
distribution among educated and poor 
Brahmins and other indigent people* 

Mr. Kancharla Kristna Rao, Mer- 
chant and Mdl-owner, Bezwada, is the 
son of Mr. K. Bobhanadri of Masuli- 
patam. After studying up to the Matri- 
culation standard, he started life as an . 
Agent of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Yorkjfor which he still works. 

He owns much landed and house 
property in the District, chiefly at 
Masulipatam and Bezwada. He has a 
rare commercial genius and is one of 
the leading exporters of rice and cereals 
to the Bombay Presidency, The 
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Bobhanadri Bice Mill started by Mr* 
K. Kristna Bao, is one of the most 
popular Mills in the locality. 

This young merchant of a growing 
concern is also the Managing Proprietor 


of the Bri Kothandarama Rice Mill, 
Bezwada. 

His activities are varied and his 
interest in Telugu language is note- 
worthy. Ho is one of the Royal Patrons 
of the Sugnana Grandha Ratnavali of 
Madras. 

Kalaakari Printing goods or old 
Art Printing goods : It is a unique 
and interesting fact that this art has 
flourished all through only at Masuli- 
patam in the Kistna District. First it 
was in the bands of the Mabomedans 
of the place till about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. But the industry 
began to decline gradually owing to the 
adverse circumstances of the Maho- 
medans and for other reasons till about 
1849, when the grandfathers of Mr. 
Vadlamoodi Gopalakristnayya’s family 
took up the industry. By deligence, the 
family has been able to bring the art to 
its present prosperous state. Even at 
Masulipatam, where alone, we have 
seen, this art is in vogue, there are in * 
all only four workshops, and the VadJo- 
moodi family leads the art in the quan<»^ 



K. Kristna Rao. 
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tity of goods manufactured and those 
exported, being in charge of two fac- 
tories* 

Mr* Vadlamoodi Gopalakristnayya 
NaidUf 8on of the late Venkatasubbayya 
NaidU) manufactures Ealamkari print- 
ing goods on a large scale and exports 
them to Ispahan, Bushire, Hiran and 
other places in Persia, The cloths which 
are printed in his workshop supply a 
large percentage of Persians with bed- 
sheets, shirtings, underwear, turbans 
etc*, in fact with almost all iheir ne ces- 
sary clothing. Mr. Mingu Subrahman- 
yam Naidu, who has been a nominated 
Municipal Councillor for six years. 


wax and the whole piece of cloth then 
dipped in the dye desired. 

The piece is then placed in hot water 
and the wax thus got rid of. To give 
a ditferent dye to the piece of cloth, in 
other places, another wa:; coating is 
given with a fine pencil ; and by a re- 
petition of this process the cloth comes 
out in several beautiful designs. After 
a dye is given, the piece is cleaned in 
soap^ater, prepared from soap made 
by the firm itself ; and then it is allow- 
ed to dry well before being presented 
for a fresh dye. The whole process 
takes up a number of months before the 
the piece is ready for use after being 


five of age. He is the eldest son of late 
Vadlamoodi Veera Kaghavulu Naidu. 
The art of cloth-dyeing is a family con* 
cern and Mr. Varadarajulii Naidu took 
up the management of the business 
about twelve years ago. 

Kalankari cloth printing is a peculiar 
industry of Masulipatain, as noted 
above. It has been obtaining ther*' 
lor a very long time ; and the great 
popularity which the goods enjoy at 
Ispahan, Bushire and other places ]n 
Persia and Arabia speaks highly of the 
work in which this family has special- 
ized. Bed sheets, underwear, turbans, 
«»tc., arc among the products of this 


V. Gopalakristnayya Naidu. 


W Varadarajuiu Naidu. 




supervises the whole work of the firm 
directly and manages the business. 
Their business is wholesale and is con- 
ducted diligently under the able nia- 
nagementof Mr. Bubrahmanyara Naidu, 
who comes of a family that can claim 
some military officers as its own for 
the last ten generations. 

The colours, which Mr. Gopalakrist- 
nayya Naidu makes use of in his print- 
ing, are extracted only from roots of 
indigenous plants. The whole printing 
is on white shirting cambric cloth. 
The part of the piect^. that has to remain 
uncoloured is covered up with liquid 


ironed in the workshop. It is worth 
noting lhat the whole work is done by 
manual labour and no machinery is 
made use of at all. Many Europeans 
have tried to work up the industry ; 
hut, as contrasted with the Masulipatain 
factories, several European printings, 
up to now, have been losing colour. 

Mr. Gopalakristnayya Naidu has a 
thriving business with a big banking 
establishment and promises to have a 
bright future. 

Mr. Vadlamoodi Varadarajuiu 
Naidu, Proprietor Kalankari Printing 
Factory, Masulipatam, is about thirty- 
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colour manufactory. 

During the middle, of the nineteenth 
century the art was the exclusive occu- 
pation of the Mahomedans of Masuli- 
patam ; hut penury and want of enter- 
prise soon drove them to oilier means 
of livelihood. It is now a family con- 
cern of only two houses at Masulipa- 
tam, which do the export. 

Mr. Varadarajuiu Naidu has a bank- 
ing establishment, which is one of the 
most popular in the town. 

Mr. Mattupalli Krishniah, Com- 
mission Agent and Banker, Kottapetah, 
Guntur, was born at Guntur in the year 
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1865. After receiving hie education, 
he entered the family banking buBineae, 
which has been the hereditary profes- 
sion Of his forefathers and in which they 
were famous and thriving very well in 
Quntur. The members of the family 
have been charitably disposed. 

Mr. Krisbniab has travelled far and 
wide in this country, and has been 
managing the Uinainaheswara Temple 
in his native place. He deals exten- 
sively in cotton, oilseeds, chillies, and 
grains and supplies articles to the local 
merchants, wholesale and retail. He 
does considerable ghee business and 
owns a rice mill as an adjunct to his 
rice trade. He has, in addition, opened 
a business in piece-goods. He owns 
extensive immovable property. 

Mr. Ghimakurti Kumaraswami, 
B.A., of Guntur, is a son of China 
Lakshmanna born in the year 1887. 



C. Kumaraswami, B,A. 


lie took bis II. A. degree in 1909 and 
stopped into the profession of his father 
as a commission agent. He is a Direc- 
tor in many companies, such as the Sri 
Krishna Cotton Press Company, Ltd., 
Guntur and the Sri Uamalingeswara 
Kice Mill, Tenali. One of the leading 
t iti/.ens of the place and an Honorary 
Magistrate, Mr. Kumaraswami has 
the confidence and goodwill of the 
citizens ot Guntur. 

With the help and co-operation of 
some of hi.s merchant friends, such as 
Mr. D. V. Hanumantha Kao Pantulu, 
the present Chairman of the Bezwada 
Municipality, who was then the Honor- 
ary Secretary of the South Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras, an 


institution under the name of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Gnntur, was 
established in Augnst 1912. 

The chief object of this Chamber is 
to fester and protect the trade, com- 
merce and industries of India and of 
the Guntur District in particular, by 
difiFusing commercial information with 
the aid of a library, by formulating 
opinion on questions of commercial 
interest, by promoting and opposing 
legislative measures affecting trade, 
commerce and industries and by con- 
certing measures and communicating 
with the other Chambers of Commerce 
and mercantile institutions all over the 
world. 

This institution, which has about 
fifty members, including those carrying 
on business outside the Municipal 
limits of Guntur, has the credit of 
being truly representative of all castes 
and creeds of Indian merchants. 
Mr. C. Kumaraswami is the Honorary 
Secretary, who spares no pains in his 
work for the Chamber, with the co- 
operation of his brother officers on its 
Managing Committee. 

Mr. Girdhari Lall Daga Sowcar, 

Guntur, is the son of Panna Lall Daga 
Sowcar and is aged 32 years. He bad 
bis English education in Madras by 
private study. 



G. Daga Sowcar. 


He belongs to a trading family and 
he has been continuing the Banking 
concern run by the family for a very 
long time. Though banking is the 
principal concern, be undertakes com« 
mission business in purchasing and 
selliog goods. 


He firit started his own banking 
business at Madras oudsK the nama^ 
Panna liall Moban Lall, but ba gave 
it up after joining in partnership^ with 
Eedarnatb, one of the leading Bankeia 
in Madras. This be did for ten years 
and subsequently came down to Gtin- 
tur in the year 1908. Bao Babadnc 
Kastureband Daga of Bikanir was 
then doing business at Gantor, and 
Mr. Girdhari Lall Daga went in partner- 
ship with him. After a period of six 
years be set up bis own banking busi> 
ness at Guntur under the name of 
Panna Lall Girdhari Lall (the for- 
mer being his father’s name and the 
latter his own). Both the father and 
the son have a band in the firm, but 
the father is aged ; and consequent!}', 
the whole conduct and control of the 
business remains with Mr. Girdhari 
Lall. 

He is the President of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Guntun 
The late Rai Bahadur Jagarla- 
mudi Laksbmiah Naidu, Landholder 
and Merchant, Earanchedu, Guntur 
District, son of the late Choudari Naidu, 
was born in 1867. 

The late Choudari Naidu and his 
younger brother, Naidu, were importing 
large quantities of timber for local sale 
from Kangoon. They w'ere importing 
rice from Burma and Bengal for the 
purpose of exporting it to Cochin and 
Ceylon. The two brothers were ednes.- 
ted in Sanskrit and Teluga by a 
Brahmin pandit, who bad been specially 
taken to Karanchedu for the purpose 
by their father ; and Choudari Naidu, 
in course of time, became a sound 
Sanskrit scholar. 

Choudari Naidu and Naidu were 
taking a lively interest in pnblio move- 
ments and they used to be consulted by 
the Government on important ques- 
tions, like the road cess and other Local 
Fund matters. The two brothers were 
the arbiters of justice for the people of 
the Bapatia Taluq; and they settled 
very many disputes, thus saving the 
parties from the expenditure and worry 
of litigation. 

Mr. Laksbmiah Naidu was educated 
in the Government High School, 
Guntur and the Free Church Mission 
Institute (now known as the Madras 
Christian College); and he passed his 
Matriculation examination inl886||Com 
the latter institntion. He was a* 
prominent member of the District and 
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Triaq Boards for sixteen years ; and his ] 917 and bis eldest son Mr. Kuppu- 
valoable services won for him the swami Naidu has since been managing 
esteem of the Government and the the properties, Mr. Kuppnswami 
public. He has built a choultry at Naidu takes after his father in bis 
Chirala and a decent rest-house near interest in public questions and chari- 




ties and has a bright future 
before him. 

Mr. Y. Ranganaikulu 
Naidu, Landholder and 
Merchant, K a r a n c h e d u, 
Guntur District, the only 
son of the late Yarlagadda 
liamayya Naidu, was born 
in 1878. He was educated 
in the Mutyalapet High 
School, the Church of Scot- 
land Mission College and the 
Black Town High School, 
Madras ; and he has made a 
special study of the Telugu 
Literature. 

The family has owned 
ships for the last three 
generations. Mr. Itanga- 
naikulu Naidu imports tim- 
ber trom Kangoon and 
supplies it to Cocanada, 
Ni/ampatain, Tenali and 
other places m the Northern 
Circars. The timber busi- 
ness was started by his 
grandfather, the late Tiru- 


pbiiantbropic* He is a big landlord 
having extensive lands under cultiva- 
tion. He has a casuarina plantation 
covering over 1 ,300 acres and 300 acres 
of land under wet and dry cultivation. 

He was nominated a member of the 
OngoleTaluq Board in 1914 and thence 
elected to the Guntur District Board 
the same year. 

He imports paddy from Burmah and 
supplies it to the markets of the, Coro- 
mandel Coast and Ceylon. He plies 
his ships for hire also along the coast 
of the Bay of Bengal. He is one of 
the most capable merchants of the 
Guntur District and has made a 
special study of C'ommcrcial and 
Physical Geography. 

Mr. Gadamchetti Penchelu 
Chetti, M(irchant, Krishna Mandiram 
Street, Nellons is a son of tlie late 
Perianal Chotti, a leading paddy and 
rice merchant of the Nellore district. 
Mr. Penchelu Chetti's grandfather 
owned a number of Indian made ships , 
but having sustained a heavy loss in the 
business he came to Nellore as a poor 
man and started his mercantile career 
afresh. The position of the family 
very considerably improved during the 
time of Perumal Chetti, who was 
renowned for his commercial talents. 

Mr. Penchelu Chetti joined his father 


■ The late Rao Bahadur J. Lakshtnlah Naidu. patirajwdu, who earned in huBiness thirty years ago, when he 

most of the property, which was twenty-three years of age and Ins 
the Ghirala Eailway Station. The the family possesses. Tirupatirayudu very considerably improved the busi- 
family of Mr, Lakshraiah Naidu has was a charitable man; and it was he ness. He has been exporting Nellore 


all along been noted for its charity and 
its respect for Brahmins and their 
scholarship. 

The title of Kai Bahadur was con- 
ferred upon him on the New Year’s 
day in 1914. He participated actively 
in all public movements in the District 
and was always liberal in bis donations, 
whenever approached on J)ehalf of any 
charity or movement of a public 
character. Mr. Lakshmiah Naidu was 
awarded a medal by the Government 
in 1913 in connection with his Census 
work. He was a sympathetic landlord, 
ever lenient in his dealings with bis 
ryots. 

Mr. Lakshmiah Naidu was much 
interested in agriculture and was a 



leading figure in the Ongole Cattle 
Show and an Honorary Visitor to the 
Coimbatore Agricultural College. The 
family owns two Agrabatams, two 
* thousand acres of wet and dry land and 
five thonsand acres of Inam land. He 
breathed bis last in the later part of 


Residence of Mr, 

who founded the feeding choultry for 
strangers at Karanchcdu, which is now 
also maintained by Mr. Kanganaikulu. 

He is much interested in the public 
movements of the District and is very 


i. Penchelu Chetti. 

paddy and rice fo the several parts of 
Southern India, chiefly to the towns of 
the West Coast. 

He is a good student of the Telugu 
literature, having devoted all bis spare 
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time lor it. He is very much inte- 
rested in the programme of the Arya 
Vaisya Maba Sabba. He was one of the 
active Secretaries of the ninth Sabha 
that held its sittings at Neilore in 
August 191G. He has been a incinber ol 
the ]Nellore Municipal Council for over 
three years. The orthodox and devout 
Hindu that he has been, be performed 
the Navagraha Pratishta for the Siva 
temple of Nellorc? fourteen years ago 
and presented it with a garden. He 
constructed a Mantapam for the temple. 
He has been conducting at his cost the 
car festival of the temple for the last 
fifteen years. He contributed his mite 
towards all the charitable movements of 
the district. 

Mr. D. R. Sarma, English Drug- 
gist, Nellorc, was born at Nollore about 
the y(?ar J877. Having obtained a 
good knowledge of Jinglish and Telugu, 
and a sound medical training he set up, 
in his twentieth year, a chemist’s shop, 
the first of its kind in N el lore. Though 
begun on a small scale, the business 
has developed into a big concern in the 
course of a decade, so much so that, at 
present, it leaves hardly any leisure to 
Mr. Sarin a. 

Mr, Sarma is held in love and esteem 
by the public for his scrupulous honesty 


he bad, however, to give up owing to 
the pressure of his growing business* 
A gentleman of fine manners, he is 


of cloth woven in Madura, Kumba^ 
konam, Cbirala and other manufactiir-^ 
ing centres of Southern India; and 



Premises of Mr, P. Sriramulu Chettl. 


accessible to the rich and the poor alike 
and works with a cheer and temper 
worthy of emulation by other business- 
men ; for the spirit of it is born of the 
firm faith that disinterested service of 
man is the highest worship of God. 

Mr. Pratti Sriramulu Ghetti, 
Nawabpeta, Nellore, is a piece-goods 
merchant and banker of note in the dis- 



Premises of Mr, D. R. Sarma. 


in his dealings. His fever patent, 
Anti-Malaria, and his blood-purifier, 
1>. it. Sarma’s Sarsaparilla, among 
many others of a similar kind bear testi- 
mony to the eflicacy and popularity of 
his prescriptions. He is a member of 
the Nellore Progressive Union- He 
was for some time connected with the 
San Life Assurance Company, which 


trict. The family has been doing piece- 
goods and banking business for the last 
forty years. Mr. Sriramulu Chetti was 
trained in business from bis twelfth 
year by bis father, the late Subbiab 
Chetti and his elder brother, the late 
Sesbacbelam Chetti, who both were 
very good businessmen. The firm 
stocks dhoties, sarees and other kinds 
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they import foreign goods through the 
wholesale, merchants of Madras. They 
are also commission agents and export 
rice, cereals and other products of the 
district to many parts of the Presi- 
dency, mostly to the city of Madras. 
Mr. Sriramulu Chetti is assisted in his 
business by his two younger brothers, 
Pamakristnayya and Venkatasubbayya, 

Mr. Sriramulu Chetti has been a 
member of theNellore Municipal Coun- 
cil for the last few years and one of the- 
tilected Presidents of the Irrigation 
Committee of Nellore. He takes art 
active interest in the local matters. 

The family has made an endowment- 
of lis. 10,000/- for a choultry, which is 
on the Mypaud road, at a distance of 
one mile from the Nellore town. A 
Brahmin family is maintained in the 
choultry for looking after the con- 
venience of travellers, who are giveit 
cooking utensils, vegetables and resting 
accomodation. 

Mr. Madum Yenkayya Ghetty, 

Mill-owner and Banker, Eurnool, is the 
worthy son of the late Bao Bahadur 
Madum Subbanna Chetti, belonging to 
a very respectable and charitable family 
of Kurnool. 

Mr. Subbanna Chetti’s elder brother. 
Pedda Yenganna Cbetty, was the origi- 
nator of many of the charitable institu- 
tions that DOW stand to the permanent 
credit of the renowned Madam family 
of Eurnool. Mr. Subbanna Cbetty * 
was the third of the (our sons of late 
Hamas wamy Cbetty and he not only ably 
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mamtained the philautbvopic works of 
bis brother bnt also added to them by 
way of affording relief in times of distress. 
The protection given to the houseless 
poor during the severe famines of 1876 
and 1877 and the ready help he rendered 
wh^i} occasion demanded made him dear 
to the people of the District. Tho title 
of Bao Bahadur was conferred on 
him as a mark of personal distinction 
and the address, presented him by the 
citizens of Eurnool on the occasion of 


the presentation of the Sanad in 1899, 
represents the public opinion and be- 
speaks the respect and popularity be 
commanded in the locality. He died on 
September 30, 1910, leaving four sons 
and two daughters to bemoan his loss. 

Mr. Yenkayya Chetty was born in 
1898 at Eurnool where he was educated. 
He took to business in 1907 ; and after 
his father’s death has been managing 
the same. Besides the ginning factory 
and baling press named after his father, 
he owns a share in another of the same 
type at Naodyal. Mr. Yenkayya Chetty 
is charitable like his father and main* 
tains the same liberality towards the 
institutions. In 1911, His. Excellency 
the Yioeroy awarded him a certificate 
as a mark of distinction for his influence 


in the locality. As a member of the local 
Boards of Eurnool and as an Honorary 
Magistrate, be loses no opportunity to 
serve the public cause, which has made 
him thoroughly popular. 

Mr. Tadimalla Venkatappayya 
Chetty, Banker and Merchant, Marka- 
pur, originally belonged to Yinukonda 
in Guntur District, where he was born 
in 1885. He was adopted by T« 
Maddnleti Ohettiar of Markapur in his 
fifth year. 

Educated in the Board 
School at Markapur, Mr. 
Chetty completed bis verna- 
cular education in 1890 and 
entered as an apprentice in 
his father’s Commission 
Agency. After his father’s 
death in 190*2, Mr. Chetty 
enlarged the scope of the 
business and added tho Bank- 
ing and Export branches to 
the same. He commands an 
extensive trade in indigo and 
other produce, which he ex- 
ports in large quantities. 

Edupur was the original 
home of this ancient family. 
It came over to Markapur 
sixty-five years sgo, finding 
the former place too small for 
their business. The members 
of this family were, ironi the 
beginning, famous for their 
works of philanthropy. A 
big tank at Kocherlakota 
irrigating hundreds of acres, 
a number of wells for drink- 
ing water in villages, an ex- 
tensive fruit garden and thc3 
Temple of Chennakeswara Swami at 
Markapur, and above all, the village 
of Chintagunta (where sites have been 
freely given in the name of his mother 
for people to build houses on) are 
among the many long standing proofs 
of the philanthropy of the family. 

Mr* Chetty has a special taste for tho 
Telugu literature and he spends much 
time and money in its cause. As a mem- 
ber of the Taluq and District Boards, 
he did much to gain the love and con- 
fidence of the people. He got a canal 
constructed from the Gundiakamma 
river, on account of which fields hither- 
to cultivated once in six years are now 
harvested twice a year plentifully. He 
raised a statue for His Majesty King 
George Y in 1911, 
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At the time of the Coronation Durbar 
in 1911, His Excellency the Viceroy 
awarded him a Certificate appreciating 
his services as a member of the Local 
Boards. Influential and self-sacrificing, 
Mr. Chetty has endeared himself both to 
tho people and the Govermiient by his 
numerous deeds of public utility. 

Mr. Govinduni Eswara Reddi, 

Landlord and Banker, Mallapachinta- 
gunta, Eurnool, is the son of Peda 
Laksbmanna Beddif a rich agriculturist 
of the place. He was born in 1889 at 
Yerraguntla and had his education at 
Nandyal till his eighteenth year. At 
the early age of seventeen, his father’s 
death put a stop to his education, and 
he had to take to business and cultiva- 
tion. 

Having improved tho lands already 
owned, he has added much to the 
family property, managing an extensive 
cultivation on modern lines. He devotes 



G. Eswara Reddi. 


much of his time to banking, his heridi- 
tary business. 

Like his father, Mr. Eswara lioddi 
is very charitable and sympathetic to 
the poor, Wells were dug at important 
places by the former and the^ latter 
built a big choultry for the use of the 
public. An ardent lover of Hinduism 
and Telugu literature, Mr. Beddi has a 
great veneration for tho orthodox people. 
He is a good sportsman and hunter. 

Mr. Atmakur Nagayya Chetty, 

Landlord and Merchant, Nandyal, is the 
son of Mr. Chenchiah Chetty, He was 
born in the year 1874. Having been edu- 
cated in the local Government School, 
he acquired a fair knowledge of English 
besides having a good taste in Telugu 



M. Venkayya Chetty. 
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literatace. He was apprenticed in busi- 
ness along with bis brothers, who were 
looking after the concern till 1912, when 
the family was dismembered by the icy 
hand of Death, which took away his 
brothers. Then the responsibility ot 
conducting the extensive business fell 
upon Mr. Nagayya who not only coped 
with it ably but also improved it in 
many a detail. 

The Atniakur family of Kurnool 
can trace its descent for a thousand 
years, when the forefathers migrated 
to the place from Atmukur. Daring 
this long period, the family underwent 
many a change ; but all along 
the charitable instincts and religious 
inclinations of the members continued. 



A< Nagayya Chetty. 


Tile northera tower (Gopuram) of the 
f^^brine at Mahanandi is the gift of Mr. 
Nagayya and his brothers, and the top 
portion was completed by himself. The 
lodgings and choultry for travellers 
built in the compoundof the Anj ioeya 
temple at a cost of rupees two thousand, 
deserve special mention, as indicative 
ot his fellow feeling reflecting to his 
credit in no small measure. 

In 1V)12. the Government nominated 
him to a seat in the Nanclyal Municipal 
Council, and on expiry of the term, he 
was elected by the voters. He is a 
member of various associations started 
f >r public weal, besides being the 
Cliairman of the Arya Vaisya Mahajana 
iSabba, towards which he has been ex- 
pending his money and energy without 
stint. 

The late Sindigi Marisiddappa 

of Bellary was a very prominent and 
influential figure in the public life of 


the Di strict daring the early part ot the 
twentieth century. He was bom in 
an austere Veerasaiva family of Beliary 
on the 5th of October 1853. His 
father, Siddappa, a member of the 
Bellary District Board, educated Mari- 
siddappa in the Government Provincial 
School at Bellary. He passed the 
Matriculation examination ot the 
Madras University in 1869 ; and while 
studying in the F.A. Class he left bis 
College to look after his father’s busi- 
ness. His commercial talent stood him 
in good stead in achieving influence in 
commercial circles. His keen interest 
in the religious, political and social 
welfare of the country was soon felt 
by the public, the educated section of 
whom he represented in the Provincial 
Conference at Madura. 

A staunch puritan at heart, he led a 
crusade, in 1884, againstlthe social evil 
of entertaining nautch parties of disre- 
putable women in sacred places and on 
religious occasions. Daring the pre- 
valence of plague in 1901, he rendered 
invaluable services to the poor and 
needy with medicine and money ; and 
ever afterwards, till his demise, he con- 
tinued to help the plague-stricken. His 
wide popularity was also due to his 
earnest and unselfish wwk in the cause 



S. siddappa. 


of the people as: the Chairman of the 
Bellary Municipal Council, and as an 
Honorary Magistrate. He was 
awarded a certificate of merit by His 
Excellency the Viceroy for his work as a 
Magistrate. By his death in December 
1908, the Bellary public sustained an 
irreparable loss. 


Mr. Sindigi Siddappa is the eldest 
ot the font sons ot the late Mavisid* 
dappa, whose likeness appears here. 
Educated in Bellary» he took to his 
father’s profession and has been well 
managing the cotton factory, the 
Coronation Printing Press and other 
concerns of the family. He is one of 
the biggest wholesale cotton and grain 
merchants ot Bellary. A man of very 
pleasing and winning manners, a good 
sportsman, and one of the most forward 
and philanthropic persons in the mer- 
cantile community, Mr. Siddappa stints 
no time or money for the public weal. 

Mr. Jonnagadla Papiah Setti, Mer- 
chant and Banker, Bellary, is the son 
of Veeranna Setti. 



J. Papiah Setti, 


His grandfather, after whom he was 
named, was one of the greatest Abkari 
contractors of his day (about 1830) and 
amassed much money. With his 
wealth, he possessed the virtue of 
charity that brought him into great 
prominence and fame. The big choul- 
tries at Rayadrug, Gadaikal and Uru- 
kundi, which were constructed at great 
expense, are the standing monuments of 
his unparalleled bounty. He w’as a very 
influential man in his day, settling the 
disputes amongst the townsmen and 
using his power for communal ends. 
His eon, the late Veeranna Setti had 
in commercial circles the advantage of 
good education and used bis position as 
the manager of his father’s large basi* 
ness for the good of his countrymen. 
Charitable and kind-hearted, he won 
the esteem and love of all who knew* 
him, but he was not spared long 
enough to educate his son, as he died 
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1 10Mi IlM kktw mm igeA mlf 


; My* 8«4li mm b(»» ia 1880:^ 

tmi «teBite4 ia tb» b)oal> WawBiiif 
lham tile tin* ot hse iitiklBi^i 
till tae aiMe txMkwtt 
I OB tUHtot' tbe able maaefife* 
a< tM teflotwoBlfay cietk ot tiM 
ttiddiaiagaiifia. a oaadtii 
Miil 8iiwet^ ftuiiily aeaMtant for tiasee 
ggapwaioaB> Tbe iatker’s exteosite 
baofiBWH was imptOTed and Mr. Papayya 
Seiti beOMDe one of tbe leading and 
tmMteii merebants of tbe place. Tbe 
doath of tbe derk threw the weight of 



raMw 'frwp' #' ffl tiMf t iiT* vlkiiii' wtM hrtiff 
OB OOBpnitlBti'bf b»i; T W f iN » ;0B'tiW 

WMtd^ iMoe aMka-fimB Btilnyb-' 
Mr. KaitbaMfpk i» kaowa to fotiow 
tile lootat^po ol bin worthy unele iB 
tirt BMtter of MOB ift c eB ee and* leediQg 
the poor. Be ertabtiakiMl kia batiaeM 


BMM ot Mltgien. The grandfathn of 
ttr. Yoerakhiiiiappa conrtmoted a big 
iMNd tor Lingayate at Bellnry. 

iliw Veerabbadrappa is the leading 
iUMB of the Iiiiigayat community in tbe 
rteinity', boMli^ oonterencee and lee* 
tnret and diflasiBg religious knowledge. 


• The late 1. Veeranaa Settl. 

tbe basiaess upon Mr. Papayya Setti’e 
shoulders. He stocks large quantities 
ji^gRory, grains, cotton and other com- 
modities and personally organizes and 
supervises his basiness. 

With a noble heart and a brilliant 
head, Mr. Papayya Setti maintains tbe 
prestige of bis benevolent forefathers 
and tbe hoary traditions of a pbilan- 
tbropio family. 

Mr. Mullangi Karibasappa, Mer- 
chant, Bellary, is one of the most gene- 
rous citizens of the place. His uncle, 
tbe late Doddappa, was famous for bis 
pious and charitable deeds, bearing a 
name worthy of record. 

Mr. Doddappa was born in 1855 and 
educated at Bellary in the Native High 
School in Telngu and Canarese. Leav- 
iag his studies in bis seventeenth year, 
he apprenticed himself and early esta- 
blished a banking and trading concern, 
which was very Sonrishing. He was 
*4K^g an extensive basiness in jute, 
hpinpy tobacco, iaggery, tamarind and 
ai^, and gave away ten thousand 



M. Karibasappa. 


in 1909. He built temples, dug tanks, 
established choultries, made liberal 
donations towards religious institutions 
and contributed towards the funds of 
the Madanapalli College, facts which 
bespeak the virtues of this noted family. 

Mr. Gadigi Veerabbadrappa, Tim- 
ber Merchant and Commission Agent, 
Bellary, is the son of the late Mariapps, 
born in 1875. He was educated in 
Telugu and Canarese till his twentieth 
year, when he entered business. This 
is a noted Saivite family, the members 
of which have contributed much in the 
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He is very charitably inclined. Pata 
Basaveswara is his patron deity, ir 
veneration of whom he presented l< 
the temple a silver bull costing ovei 
two thousand rupees. Tbe people o 
Bellary arc to tbe congratulated upoi 
having a liberal and charitable man lik 
Veerabbadrappa, who is ever ready t 
utilize his services for the public cause 
As a member of the Municipo 
Council for nine years, he was instru 
mantal in bringing about many materie 
' improvements in the town. He : 
the Secretary of the local Yeterinai 
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Hospital and a ooambac ol iheHisda instanoa the Baddhi^o potted to Sieat BritaiD, 4;he llilife|d 

Temple Oommittee of Bellary District, oath near Beaateai Every Htates of America and Sooth Abnoito 

Kuts. grains, cotton and olofts are the not hut heave a aigh of grief ov^ ’^ recent Eoropsaa Wdr 

chief articles be trades in. His ginning decay of thie mice floorisbingTodian fOiatitiM of teak usedtoha es|N»fad; 
factory at Timmanchetla is very popo* art and the Weptem traveHei; in India to Bamhoig also. Theit timtwa nMtti~ 
lar, and his groondnot decorticating is naturally domh-sttook by- a right of erials Me phpiSarui the seVetat ladiait 
factories at Bellary and Kondapur in even these relics to*day. markerte.' For over ten years thqrhfve 

Caddapah District, and the grinding The art has not yei died oot and here been catting the teak wood of. 

mill at Eellary have brought out bis and there we find a gsnias in the land, Perambikulam' forest of the 
name ^prominently among the mill* who reminds us of the days of plenty State. The Mills are able totaim4Mii; 
owners and merchants of Betlary. for the countryj wbenDidia aott, almost daily about ICO oandiea or liSW OUhia 

from every point of view, feet of logs. Here , we bavea pori^; 
tba'cynosure their machinery . illustretedJ ;lfr*' 

the observed of all observers. Numberamal Cbetty has also sevenri' 
The monotony low carpenters under him for making 

in Madras, The two steam 

by the few there a Dynamo 

beautiful mausions here 

there and Bao Bahadur the Some 

T. Numberamal Cbetty, 

B.A., stands for The Saw Mill the Travanoore Gov> 

the ernment, at Quilon, has also been 

such fine to Mr. Numberamal Cbetty. 

city, among which may be mostly handles Travanoore teak. . The 
the Y. M. C. A. Tcichtir and Quilon are 

buildings, the new National among the biggest concerns of the kind 

Bank Conne* 

mara Library, the Bank The Trichnr mill the bigger the 

Madras, the Law College, and it has a fairly large estublish- 
the Victoria Students’s Hos- ment. Mr. Numberamal Cbetty in- 
and several others. As terests himself very much in the life of 
Sir Arthur Havelock, the his subordinates. He appointed Mr. 
then Governor of Madras, V. Numberamal Cbetty, B.A., a retired. 

Chief the Acoount- 

ant'General’s Office at Madras, as the 
Victoria Students’s Hostel Manager the Triohur Timber and 

in 1900: “Mr. Numberamal Saw mills. The Manager, who is also 

G. Veerabhadrappa. Chetty will have bis name very solicitous of the welfare Of the 

recorded in Madras in con- staff, has provided them with a Billiard 
A rich and representative citizen of nection with many large and beautiful Saloon and Tennis and Badminton 
Bellary, Mr. Veerabhadrappa com- buildings in stone, brick and mortar. Courts. 

mauds much,’ respect and influence in It should be a proud remembrance for Mr. Numberamal Chetty is now 
the District. him and his desoeudants that he had about to take up the manufacture of 

Rao Bahadur T. Numberumal much to do with the beautifying of paper from wood-pulp in the Cochin 
Chetty, B.A., Madras Forts, tern- the city.” State ; and it is expected that this ex- 

pies, historic mansions and mighty Mr. Numberamal Chetty has been an perienced and shrewd businessman* 
monuments of Indian architecture, like Engineering Contractor and Timber will, with the encouragement of the 

the famous Taj Mahal, are even to-day merchant for over thirty-five years; Cochin Government, soon give the 

found sprinkled throughout the length and be imports teak timber from scheme a practical shape, 

and breadth of our sacred land ; and Bangoon and Moulmein for his whole- Mr. Numberumal Chetty is now past 

they are the living proofs of the unique sale business at Madras, in which sixty years of age and his capacity aod 

civilization and the zenith which the branch of his business he is assisted by long successful experience in the busi- 

art of architecture has attained in this Mr. C. T. Alwar Cbetty, B.A. ness line have entitled him to the high 

sacred land of Bharatavarsba. Age has He has taken for lease the Trichnr respect and popularity that he has been 
had its effect on some of these miracles Timber and Saw Mills from the Cochin commanding in the commercial world 
ofarchiteoture, of several of which, alas. Government and is now making ar- of Southern India. He is a graduate 
we now see nothing but desolate ruins ; rangements to purchase the same for of the Madras University. The good 
but the Archaeological Department of himself. The mills are equipped with student of Sanskrit that be is, he takes ^ 
the Government has taken care to all the up-to-date machinery and most a lively interest in iihe progress of. 
preserve and repair some others, as for of their planks, scantlings, etc. are ex- Sanskrit education. He maintains a 
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fluskxkidKKd^aTtfliiiAf^ ¥c4t 
PstfaMila at IfadaM. Ba alao lk^ 
HbcraKy some of the Indian stndents 
stodying in foreign oonnteieB. He is a 
fries^; in need to many a poor Indian. 
The title of Aao Sahe]|’%as conferred 
on him three years back in recognition 
of his good serrioes. He was made a 
Bim Bahadar in 1020. He is a nomi* 
naited member of the Madras LegiS'. 
latrve Coancil. 

On the occasion of His Majesty 
Bmperor George V’s Coronation in 
1911, be erected a life-siae statae of 
His Majesty in Baidapet and presented 
hve copolas aod a bast of the Eing- 
Bmperor to the Ghingleput District. 
Mr. and Mrs. NuraberamalChettyhave 
also liberally contribated to the several 
fands in aid of the late European War. 

Mr. Gbelty is still strong and healthy 
and has many years of useful life and 
service to the country before him* 

Messrs. S. Vaidyn & Go., Park 
Town, Madras, are the sole agents in 
Southern India for the famous medv 
cines of T. K. Gajjar of Bombay, the 


MAlOtAS I^ieai^EHGSr ANH 

Professor bM rngnotsetamd 

edioaeioias. nsms^. tbr siroscsl’'lia*od' 
fevers, eboICra, consumption and olm» 
common diseases aod has priced them 
low, so that they may bo within easy 
reach of the averse ram. Messrs. 
Vaidya & Go. obtaiaod a goM medal in 
the Mysore Dnssera Eahibitten of 1916 
for the reiiabia mcdioines of Professor 
Oajjar. At the People’s Park Fair 
Exhibition held at Madras during the 
Christmas .of 1913 they obtained first 
prizes for their valnable certificates of 
merit from several exhibitions held in 
the Mysore. Travaoeore, Cochin and 
Pndukotah States. In short wherever 
their medicines, their excellent candle- 
stands, Jintan and toilet requisites have 
been ever exhibited, the firm has receiv- 
ed encooeageraent in the shape of a gold 
or silver medal or a certificate of merit. 

Mr, P. 8. Bethurama Iyer, the pro- 
prietor of Messrs. Vaidya & Go., was for 
several years a Government servant 
and he worked as such in different 
districts of the Presidency. Bis keen 
interest in the cause of Indian indus- 
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candle-standb'; an. mader. in 
sifiM md .am up*t<Hdlbte hit fiiielL 
Being made in brass and by 
labour they are very durable. Mr. 
Belbiifama Iyer follows the primj|dfr 
of small profitfi 'and qniok returoaahd 
hence even in these abnormal 
following the war, he is able to obro|M|tia 
successfully with the toroigniaailfia 
articles in the Indian markets. 

Mr. Bethurama Iyer sends ronnd hia. 
travelling representatives to the sevestli 
parts of Southern India and be baa 
established a number of Sub^ageaeies. 
Messrs. Vaidya & Co. are thus in 
daily touch with the South Indiais 
markets and they are thus a valuable 
medium for pushing the sale of any 
new article in their jurisdiction. The 
enormous popularity in Bootbern India 
of the nowfamouB Jintan pills which ara 
manufactured by Messrs. Morishita A 
Co. of J apan is not a little due to the bnsi> 
ness capacities of Mr. Bethurama Iyer. 

He has been bringing out a series of 
Tamil publications including novels and 
standard religious books, : like the Upa> 



S. Vaidya and Company, with Mr. Sethurama Iyer sitting in the middle. 


Alembic Chemical Works Co., Ltd. 
Bombay and Baroda, and the famous 
Jintan pills. They have one branch 
of their firm in Esplanade, Madras 
and the other in China Bazar Boad, 
Triohinopoly. 


tries and his aspiration for an independ- 
ent life led to his resignation of the 
Government service and the establish- 
ment of the firm in 1908. 

In 1010 Mr. Setnrama Iyer started 
his brass candle-stand factory. The 
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nishada. He is also translating into 
Tamil invaluable Ayurvedic works li Pts^ 
Sarangadhara Samhitn. He takes as> 
active interest in the Hindu Kehgiotf 
and he is honest and strict in his busi- 
ness dealings. 
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liektra. Kiiader & Yousuf nt»- 
IbMUt 58>59i Batan Bazar, Madras, 
h«lw , established their repatatioa as 


, s 

War (of 1«^— 18810), where he won • 
War mMildi for his good setviees* Be 
was posted to the Chin liiiisfaa Fiel4 


lOoukiaerce, Calicut. (In 1901 he joined 
the Staff of the Lawrence Asylum School 
at Ootacamond as the Commercial In* 



Khader & Yousuf Brothers* 


one of the most reliable firms in the 
Fresidenoy for the supply of watches 
and clocks. The firm was started under 
the above-noted name in 1890 by Mr. 
Syed Abdul Ehader Saheb Jeelani. 

They have been direct importers of 
watches and clocks from the noted 
American firms, like the Ansonia Clock 
Company and the Seth Thomas Clock 
Company and of the famous watches of 
the original Swiss firms. They are 
suppliers to the Government of Madras, 
the Madras and Southern Maharatta 
Railway, the South Indian Bailway, 
His Exalted Highness the Nizamis 
Guaranteed State Bail way and the Oudh 
and Bobilkhand State Bailway. They 
supply time-keepers, wholesale and in 
retail, to several other firms in South- 
ern India. They also deal in American 
camp furniture like cots and chairs. 

The building which is here illustra- 
ted ie the property of the firm. 

Mr* B. A. K. Jeelani, the sole pro- 
prietor of the firm, is a son of the late 
Mr* S« M. Jeelani, a Commissioned 
Military Officer in the British service. 
Born in 1864 and educated at Madras, 
passed out as a Military Apothe- 
cary from the Madras Medical College 
ill 1888* He served in the Burmese 


Force soon after the Bur- 
mese War ; and there he was 
awarded another War medal* 

In the Burmese Civil Medi- 
cal Service, to which he was 
subsequently transferred, he 
rose to the position of a 
Medical officer and Superin- 
tendent of the District Jail. 

Mr. Jeelani retired from the 
Government service in 1903 
and has since been personal- 
ly supervising the business 
of his firm, which has been 
considerably improved of 
late. 

Messrs. Ramsay and 
Sons are a leading firm in 
Madras, commanding con- 
siderable business in type- 
writers and stationery. Mr. 

P. K. Bamsay, the prop- 
rietor, was born in 1877 and 
educated at Tirur and Pal* 
ghat; bathe was not quite 
a success in the Arts course, 
his ideals and aspirations 
having led him on to the 
commercial course of stu- 
dies* He was one of the brightest 
students of the Government School of 
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P, K. Ramsay, 

structor ; and for five years he rendered 
valuable services to the institution and 
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thorongbly equipped bimflel{« Jby utdeni 
study, for the commercial life that lay 
before him. 

In 1905 Mr. Hamsay joined the office 
of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company at Negapatam ; and for the 
seven years he was employed. there, he < 
studied the European inetbods of busi* 
ness well- Later on he took up the 
Agency of L. C. Smith & Bros. Type-^ 
writer Company; and within a year' 
afterwards he commanded such exten* ' ' 
sive business that he had to open a 
branch of his brm at Madras, severing 
his connection with the British India 
Steam Navigation Company., The sue* 
ci^ss of liamsays in their field of busi- 
ness is ample proof of tbe; capabilities 
of Mr. liaiusay. 

Messrs, liamsay and Sons boldly 
experimented the Tamil Typewriter, 
which has proved quite a sneoess, 
Their Stationery Department competes 
suooeaBfally with the European bouses 
of business at Madras. They added a 


with them. Mr. FntQ|bi 0 |l«md«»; 4^ y<»n)gmao,whobasbeenofcpD«d«^e 
joint buainess with Messrs, ilagipp^d help to Mr. Pumsbotamadas in Vntjnfim. 
Fuloband for over ten years, dSnitif Mr. Govindss is intereated in 
which period he worked at Oalcptta and movements and helps a number of poor 
Madras, studente. 



well-equipped Printing Department to 
their business in 1916 ; and they have a 
separate department for the sale of 
commercial books. The Ramsays arc 
particularly known for their extensive 
trade in typewriters and stationery. 

Mr. Puruahotamdas Harilal.Mealer 
in precious stones, Park Town, Madras, 
soq of the late Harilal of Abmedabad, is 
one of tbe self-made men of the Indian 
corameroia|l world of to-day. who have 
risen to their present noteworthy posi- 
tion from very humble beginnings. He 
was born in 1862; and having lost his 
father at the early age of fifteen he was 



left adrift in the wide world to seek his 
own fortune. 

He started life in bis sixteenth year 
on a small salary in the firm of Messrs. 
Lallnbhai Mohanlal, State Jewellers to 
His Highness the Maharajah of Baroda 
and dealers in precious stones doing 
business at Bombay. After three years of 
service there, he became a cointnission 
agent in his line of business and worked 
as such for another three years. From 
188 't, Mr. Porushotamdas worked 
on the staff of Messrs. Mohanlal 
Maganbhai, diamond merchants of 
Bombay, for a period of ten years- In 
1894 he joined the firm of Messrs. 
Naginchand Fulchand. Having realised 
the honesty and spirit of perseverance 
of Mr. Purushotauidas, exhibited in his 

six years of service under them, the 
Proprietors took him into partnership 


Mr. Purushotamdas was a dealer in 
diamonds and other precious stones in 
Calcutta and Hyderabad (Deccan) before 
he came to Madras- Though he was 
acting as a representative of other 
firms in all these places, Mr. Purusho- 
tamdas has been, from the beginning, 
carrying on business in his own name. 

In 1903 he came to Madras as the 
representative of Messrs. Naginchand 
Fulchand of Bombay. He had a joint 
interest in the company till 1914. 
Their partnership ceased in 1914 and 
Mr. Purushotamdas Harilal has been 
doing independent business from that 
date. The firm has naturally been 
attracting a large number of enstoraers 
ever since. Theirs is known as a very 
reliable house for precious stones in 
Southern India. 

His son Mr. Qovindas'is a cultured 
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The firm of Messrs. M. V Desai & 
Co., '157, Mint Street, Madras, was 
founded in 1899 by the late Vittaldas 
Vallabbadas and his son-in-law Mr. 
Mangaldas Goverdhandas, its first pro- 
prietors. Tbe firm has been from the be- 
ginning importing Italian silk yarn and 
mercerised yarn from Japan for sale in 
the South Indian markets. They have 
also largely popularised the yarn of the 
Bombay and A hmedabnd Mills in South- 
ern India, This being the main business 
of the firm, they were for some time 
contractors to the Department of Public 
Works for the supply of timber and 

iron. They also import large quantity 
of real and imitation gold threads fnptti 
Messrs. C. Dutel & Co. and Escoffi^ 
& Co., of France. For two yeatk att4t‘ 
the War broke ont, {,s., from 
1914, they carried on a fltmrishing 
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ta coheirs. They are commiuioii Desat livaa in Bouhii^ oeoltibnte^ in boaioess by Mr. Mangaldas, who are 
«,g^als aa well* to the ahooaaa of Meaara* Deau & Ck^, now doing business independently of 

Mr. Vittaldaa Valiabhadas Shah died by pocobaahig yarn in the fiombajr him. Messrs. NarayandasV. Bbah and 
ial917; and Mr. MangaldasGoverdbaikt market and sending the same to Paanunanandae Y. Sbab.thesonsoftfae 



•das Dasai, Who is a.ahrewd businessman, Madras. Mr. Mohanlal is much inte- late Vittaldas Vallabbadas Shah, havi 
hip khijP|e bem the sole proprietor of the rested in the prosperity of the firm, joined Mr. Desai in the business, hav 
brother Mr. Mohanlal G. Several young men have been trained ing been trained in the 6rm. 
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The South Indie Geadle Works, 
Triplicane, Madras, which was estab- 
lished io 1909, is one of the few iodi- 
genOQS industrial concerns of the kind 


Mr. M. Vijierangem Ntida, 

Dubash, Wilson & Co., Madras, is a 
son of the iate Bhakthayatsala Niiido, 
who was (he Manager of (i^e PoHca 


^mmeroial line, he took to hotness 
in 1902. He started life as (he Dttbiiih 
of Messrs. Holland and Moss, Lid.,. 
Madraa; and in 1913 be went to 











'S*. 




A bus of the United Motor Service Company. 


in Southern India. Tlieir candles com- 
mand a good sale in the Indian markets 
and their quality and finish are well 
appreciated. The excellence of their 
candles has been certified to by the 
authorities at the Exhibitions held in 
different parts of the country and they 
were awarded several gold and silver 
medals in the United Provinces Exhibi- 
tion of 1910, tbe Madras People’s Park 
Exhibition of 1013 and some exhibi- 
tions of Mysore, Bavoda and some other 
Slates. 

Mr- H. Anaothasubramania Iyer, 
M.E., P.R.S.A., tbe founder and pro- 
prietor of the Works, is a son of Mr. 
Harihara Iyer, a landholder of South 
Travanoore, born in 1884. Having 
passed hie First examination in Arts in 
1903, he joined the Engineering College, 
Madras in 1905 completed the B.C.E. 
coarse V>y the close of 1907 and he then 
underwent the usual practical training 
also- Being more inclined to lead an 
independent life and led by his ardent 
interest in (he progress of Indian 
industries, he founded the South India 
Candle works. He was elected a .Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Arts, Ijondon, at 
the initiative of the Society itself. 

In 1916 Mr. Iyer started the soap 
industry also in the same premises. In 
the short space of one year, the fine 
quality of their sosps was recognised ; 
and they soon became popular. Mr. 
Iyer is a joint proprietor of the United 
Motor Service Company of Arni. 


Commissioner's Office, Madras. He 
was born at Madras in 1882- Mr. 
Bhakthayatsala Naidii gave him in 
adoption to his sioer, the wife of Mr, M. 
Govindarajulu Kaidu. a Tahsildar in 
the Mysore service. Mr. Vijiaiangam 




Some candlc.inanufacturing mechlacry 
of th,) South India^Candle 
Works, 


England and took a toUr 
throughout tbe European 
continent to study the West- 
ern methods of business. 

Mr. Vijiarangam Naidu 
has been the Dubash of 
Wilson and Co, for piece- 
goods and yarn after they 
took up tbe business of 
Messrs. Holland and Moss. 
He has also been a keen 
sportsman and has received 
several medals and trophy 
cups, especially for bis good 
tennis play, which is his 
hobby. 

He is a member of all tbe 
leading Clubs of Madras. 
He is respectably connected. 
One of bis brothers was a 
Registrar of tbe Court of 
Small Causes. He is a 
popular citizen and an a^xve 
Dubash. His residence is 
Bhucktha Lodge, Flowers 
Road, Eilpauk, Madras. . 

Messrs. Norton & Co., Wholesale 

pursoaoce of his keen interest in the andDispunsingCbemistsaiidDraggisis^ 
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M, Vijiaraogam Naidu, 

Naidu was educated at Madras and in 
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and Opticians 3 & 4, San Thome, 
Mylapore, Madras. 

The firm was established in 1862. 
They are the premier Chemists and 
Druggists of the Presidency. They 
import all the drugs and patents from 
Europe, from Burgoyne Burbridges & 
Co., Burroughs Welcome & Co., Park 
Davis & Co. and other leading firms. 
They have a branch of their firm at 6/20, 
North Beach Road, Madras. 

They own a dispensing department. 
They are certified Chemists. They have 
a well-equipped Operation Theatre. 


the market as the oil, having been in- 
troduced to the public only ten years 
back is none the less famous for its good 
properties. 

Mr. T. S. Ramaswami Iyer, 

Dubash of Messrs. Best Co., Mow- 
bray House, Royapettah, Madras, is the 
elder of the two sons of the late Than- 
dalam Subrahmanya Iyer, who was also 
a Dubash of Messrs. Best Company. 
He was born in 1874. Having been 
educated in the Church of Scotland 
Mission College, Madras, he started his 
business life at the early age of fiitoeui 


scholars and giving them Sambh^vafias 
and other presents on the occasion of 
the Ekambareshwara Hwami annual 
Brahmotsavam festival at Conjeeveram. 
Mr. Ramaswami Iyer has been conti- 
nuing the same with some uiiprove- 
luents. He has instituted the Vida 
raratjana system iu the Kamaksh 
temple and the Sri Subrahmanyaswam 
temple {L.e, theKumarakoshtam t( mple 
also, lie now annually spends Its. 
2.000/ for these religious charitie*^ and 
his is indeed a rare example of pronDU iK 
of Vedic scholarship and Vodic religion. 



They have a qualified Medical Practi- 
tioner and their rooms are open for 
consultation at all hours. They offer 
special treatment for cases of optical 
irregularities. They import their opti- 
cal goods also direct from Europe. 
Their Universal Ointment and their 
* Scented Hair oil ’ are very popular 
and have been commended by many 
Doctors. 

The hair oil, which has been in the 
market for the last fifty years, is ever 
growing in popularity among Indian 
and European circles, as the best and 
^most up-to-date tonic for the hair and 
the brain. Tbeir ointment referred to 
above, though not so long-standing in 


Norton & Company. 

as an appnmtict; to his father who was 
then doing import business, liis fatber 
joined Messrs. Best A: Go. in IBUo ; and 
Mr. Ramaswami Iyer was doing the 
business of the firm conjointly with his 
father till 1904, when he took independ- 
ent charge of the office of Dubash, 
which he still ably holds. 

He is a member of the Managing 
Board of the Varnashrama Dhariiia 
Sabha and he is an orthodox Hindu, 
taking a lively interst in Vedic religion, 
lie is also a member of the Sri Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandal, which is being 
conducted on the principles of the 
ancient Sanatana Dharma. His father 
instituted the system of inviting Vedic 
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The life of tin* late SubrahmaDy, 
Iyer is an inteicsiing one, in as much a 
lie ros(* to a prominent position in tin 
business world of Madras troiii ver; 
Ijiunble b(‘ginnings. He was a son o 
th(i ]al(i Narayana Sastri and v;a 
brirn in lHd4. Having finislu d hi 
Vedic and Sanskrit studies in his native 
Chingh‘put Di.slnct, he came to Madra 
in liis fouri,e(‘nlh year and begun hi 
career as a petty ederk in a NaUiikota 
him. After serving there for a perio< 
of ten years he was a general broke 
for two years. Then he accepted th 
place of Dubash of Messrs Arbuth 
not and Co, and worked in that capacit 
for six years. 
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Leaving the firm o( Arbuthnots he Mr. Hamaswami' Iyer is closely 
successfully carried on independent following the footsteps of bis worthy 
import business till 1893, when he father in his religious activities and 
joined Messrs. Best & Co. as their charities, making several improvements 
Dubash. His being offered the place therein. 



Shorthand he came out as the only Pint 
Class student; and consequently the 
Government gave him a scholarship of 
Re. 12/> per mensem, tenable for two 
years, to enable him to prosecute bis 
studies for the Advanced grade in the 
Madras Shorthand Writers Association. 

After finishing his educational career, 
he entered the service of business firms 
in Madras and showed his intelligence 
and activity in various capacities from 
the very beginning. He secured the place 
of an Accountant in Messrs. Arbuthnot 
& Go. ; and in out-of-ofiice hours he did 
the duties of the Superintendent of the 
Pacbaiappa’s Commercial School and 
of a Tutor in Shorthand and Type- 
writing in the School of Commerce in 
the Y.M.C.A. premises. Subsequently 
he worked for six months as an Instruc- 
tor in Shorthand to the staff of the 
Madras Boyal Artillery. 

The Institute of Bankers has done 
him the honour of making him one of 
their Life Associates. Ho has been 
the General Secretary of the Madras 
Shorthand Writers Association ; and 
Mr. Menon and Mr. Paterson have 
done very useful propagandist work in 
connection with Shorthand in Madras* 
Mr. Menon delivered several useful 
lantern lectures in the various centres 
of Madras. Tn consideration of his 
propagandist’ work and of his proficiency 
in Shorthand ho was made a Fellow 
of th(! Incorporated Phonographic 
Society of Loudon as early as 1897. 
He is also a member of the British 
Economic Association and a Fellow of 
the Institute of Commerce in England. 
He was for three years a regular cor- 
respondence student of the liuskin 
Hall. Oxford. 

Mr. Gopal Menon is a regular 


The late T. .Siibr.ihnianya lycr. 


of Dubash in these, big firms speaks of 
hi; good intelhu'.t, and powerful busine.s.; 
talents, especially in view of the fact 
that he had little formal training in 
commerce. Tt was the special fortune of 
Mr. Ramaswami Iyer to have received 
v.aluable training in business from such 
a .self-made man as his father, 

He took a life interest in religion 
and he tvas helping several religious 
institutions by his sympathising activi- 
ties and pecuniary help ; and we have 
already noted some of his religious 
activities- 


Mr. Ghengalat Gopal Menon, 
F.I.P.S., F.C.I., A.I.B., Dubash of 
Messrs. Wilson & Co., Egmore, 
Madras is a son of Mr. K. Eunhunni 
Nambiar of Calicut. Having finished 
his Arts course in the Zamorin’s 
College, Calicut and the Teachers’ 
College, Saidapet, he took to the study 
of Commerce, for which he had a 
special aptitude. 

He passed the technical examinatious 
of the Madras Government in all the 
Commercial subjects with credit. In 
the Intermediate grade examination in 


contributor to several journals and 
magazines ; and he has annually been 
contributing papers to the All India 
Industrial Conference on Industrial, 
Economical and other allied subjects, 
on which he has also been delivering 
valuable lectures in Madras. Among 
his valuable contributions to the All 
India Industrial Conference may be 
mentioned those on Commercial 
Education, Sugar Industry, the in- 
fluence of Science on Industry and 
Commerce, Practical Salesmanship, 
Banking in India and Modern Co- 
operation. 

He is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the South Indian Cham- 
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ber of Commerce, a Troatee of the 
Madras Port Trast, a member of the 
Maoagin^ Ooancil of the Madras Eco- 
nomic Associatioa, and Vice-President 
of the Commercial Glab, an institution 
intended for the improvement of Com- 
mercial knowledge for the junior clerks 
of business firms. 

His activities are not confined to the 
commercial line. He has been an 
Honorary Joint Secretary of the Maha- 
jana Sabba of Madras and he was of 
some time the Secretary of the National 
Fund and Industrial Assoeitiaon. He 
is the President of the Malayalee Club, 
Madras and also an Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate. He rendered valu- 
able services to the Indian Industrial 


Malaj'alee newspa^r, is another uncle 
of his. 

Messrs. VavUla Ramaswamy 
Sastrulu and Sons of Madras are the 
premier Telugn publishers of Southern 
India. The firm was founded by the 
late Karaaswamy Sastrulu in 1863. 
The founder of the firm was a great 
Telugu scholar and he used his valuable 
talents for editing and publishing 
most of the original Tclngu and Sans- 
krit works in Telugu characters with 
excellent commentaries. A considera- 
ble number of Telugu and Sanskrit 
works has seen the light of day through 
the labours of Mr. llamaswainy 
Sastrulu and his son. Mr. V. Venka- 
toswara Sastrulu, the present Proprietor 


Sastrulu were highly appreciated and 
duly rewarded by several members of 
the South Indian landed aristocracy, 
like the Maharajahs of Vis'.ianagrum 
and Yenkatagiri. The firm of Bama- 
swamy Bastruln il* Sons is now popular 
throughout the Telugu-speaking area 
of the country. The signal services 
rendered by the late Baniaswaiuy 
Sastrulu for about forty years of his 
life and by his son Mr. Venkateswara 
Sastrulu for the last twelve years 
deserve the gratitude of the whole 
Andhra Hesa. 

The firm possesses an up-to-date 
printing press, a view of which is 
herein illustrated. Their neat printing 
has added grace to the valuable Telugu 




C. Gopal Mcnoa, F.l.P.S., F.c.i, A.i.M. 


The late \'. KaiiiaBwainy Sastrulu. 


Conference held at Madras in 1914, as 
one of its Honorary Joint Secretaries. 
He also worked as Treasurer to the 29th 
Indian National Congress held at 
Madras in the -same year. 

IT He comes of an ancient Nair family 
and is very respectably connected. 
Mr. C. Krishna Menou, the famous 
scholar of English repute and for some 
time Professor of Agriculture in the 
Agricnltural College, Saidapet, is one 
of his ancles ; and Mr. C. Kunhi Kama 
Menon, the well known journalist and 
editor of the Kerala Patrika, the first 


of the firm. The pioneer work that 
stands to the credit of Mr. Kamaswaniy 
Sastrulu is the printing in Tc^lugii for 
the first time of the Fiamayana, the 
Mahabharata and the Bhagavata ; and 
in this work he left nothing to be d(i- 
sired in the collation and editing of 
different manuscripts. 

Mr. Karaaswamy Sastrulu and his 
brother Mr. Anantanarayana Sastrulu 
ran their press and their publishing 
business for some time in Mysore, 
under the patronage of the Maharajah. 
The labours of Mr. Ramaswamy 
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and SauskriL works published by them. 
The press is located at 28, Ramanuja 
Aiyer Street, Tondiarpet, Madras ; and 
i\w. Proprietor lives at 32:}, Tiruvotti* 
yur liigli Road, Madras. They have 
their book stalls at 192, Esplanade, 
Madras and in Vullitota Street, 
Knjahmundry. 

Mr. Venkateswara Sastrulu was 
awarded a Diploma from the Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandal of Benares, in 
appreciation of his meritorious work. 
He also received a number of medals 
from leading public bodies, like the 
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Andhra Conference^ the Andhra 
Literary Conference, the Sri Kama- 
krisbna Samaj of Caddapah, the 
Library Association of Viziana^rnm 
and the Progressive Union of NelJore. 

Mr. Venkateswara Bastrulu takes 
an active interest m public move- 
ments, being a staunch Nationalist. 
He is a member of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee and of the Madras 
and Andhra Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees. He is also a member of the 
Madras Mahajana Sabha and other 


Mr. Ramanathiah served the Madras 
and Southern Mabratta Kail way Com- 
pany in different capacities for a period 
of eighteen years and retired from the 
service as a Cash-keeper in 1016. 

Tn 1918 the firm took np its present 
business as dealers in watches, clocks 
and t 3 'pewriters, which are imported 
direct. In 1916, Mr. Ramanathiah ran 
his business also in Mount Road, 
Madras. He found that concentration 
of his business at the Rattan Bazaar 
premises paid him more than the other 


business and supply their goods to the 
Government and Railway Companies 
also. 

Mr. Uamanatbiab is the son of Mr. 
Gauravaram Seshacbaliah^ a native of 
Tiruttani in North Arcot District. He 
is a descendant of the late Gauravaram 
Subba Row and Sama Row, who held 
high positions under the East India 
Company during the regime of the 
Nawabs of Arcot. Mr. Ramanathiah 
still enjoys Mirasi rights in the village 
of Navaloor in Chingleput District, 



Machine Room of Messrs, V. Raniaswaiiiy S.istrulii Sons, 


public bodies. He is an Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate for the city of 
Madras. He is a Director of the 
Indian Publishing Company, Ltd., 
Madras, 

With his equally ketui interest in the 
onus(; of education, lie gives scholarships 
to many poor students, and lunintains 
a free school and a Reading Room at 
Madras. He is only about tliirty-five 
years of age and has a bright future 
before him. 

The firm of Messrs. Gautha 
and Company, Jtattan 13azaar Road, 
Madras, was started by its Proprietor, 
Mr. G. Ramanathiah, in 1900. They 
were dealing in Indian made articles, 
which were purchased locally and sup- 
plied to several mofussil markets of the 
Madras Presidency. 


arrangement and so closed down his 
Mount Road business, 

Messrs. Gautha and Company are 
popular as a reliable firm in the watch 



G. Kamanathiah. 


and clock trade throughout Southern 
India ; and they hold large stocks of 
these goods. As wholesale and retail 
merchants, they do very extensive 
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which was given to his forefathers. 
He possesses properties in Madras, 
Tirupati and some other places also. 
Mr. Ramanathiah is aged forty-two 
and looks after his business personally 
with marked alacrity. 

The late Cotta Yethirajulu Naidu^ 

Dubash, Messrs. Gordon Woodroffeand 
Co., Barnaby House. Kilpauk, Madras, 
was one of the prominent men in the 
commercial life of Madras during the 
last four or five decades. 

He was born on July 20, 1844 at 
Madras, where his father, the late 
Kotbanda llaiuaswaaii Naidu, was the 
Ship Dubash of Messrs. Locot & Co., 
and Bainbridge Bayard & Co., the 
biggest ship agents of the day. Mr.‘ 
Yethirajulu ISaidu was educated at the 
Pachiappa’s College and the Presidency 
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College at Madras. la 1860 he left off 
the Fresidenoy College, after passiog 
the Eotranoe examiaation. 

Ha apprenticed himself to bis father 
in bis bnsiness for four yeus, when 
Mr. T. H. Allen of Messrs. Bainbridge 
Bayard %nd Co.i who bad several oppor* 
tanitiea of observing the assiduity and 
intelligenoeof Mr.liaidu, recommended 
him in 1868 to the firm of Messrs. 
Gordon Woodroffe and Co. The firm 
appointed Mr. Naidu as their Dubash 
for the export and import business. 

Mr. Kaida travelled with Mr. Gordon 
to several important trade centres to 


Madras Harbour Board in the year 
1903, but old age prevented him from 
continuing bis services in the Board 
after 1905. He was a trustee of the 
Monygar’s Choultry in Boyapuram. He 
was a member of the Cosmopolitan 
Club and the Mabajana Sabha, till his 
retirement from the public life of the 
Madras City. 

At the instance of the Government. 
Mr. Yethirajulu Naidu went to England 
for the Colonial Exhibition in 1886 at 
London. Mr. Naidu had also the 
privilege of interviewing H.K.H. the 
Prince of Wales and attending various 


of Egmore. Bamanujulu Naidu left 
his native place and established his 
Paper Mills at Peravallore, having been 
refused permission to do so within the 
limits of the Madras Municipal Cor- 
poration. Mr. Bamanujulu Naidu was 
manufacturing various kinds of country 
paper and paste boards and he was 
supplying them to the Government. 

Mr. Parthasarathy Naidu was a 
young boy of fourteen at the time of 
his father's demise in 1871. He took 
charge of his properties and the mills 
in 1879, as they had not been properly 
managed by the Executors of his father's 




The late C. Yethirajulu Naidu. 


The late 


study the markets and help the fur- 
therance of business. He was the 
faithful and trustworthy Dubash of the 
firm for forty- eight years. The firm 
awarded him a diamond ring and a 
gold watch in 1868 and 1873 for his 
sincere services. In 1911, the Company 
made him a gift of the Barnaby House, 
which has a spacious compound attached 
to it. 

Mr. Naidu was a Municipal Com- 
missioner, having been in the Madras 
Corporation for about fifteen years, 
either returned by the rate-payers or 
nominated by the Government. The 
Government nominated him to the 


dinners in the Boyal House. A Free 
Mason of the Miller’s Lodge and 
Carnatic Lodge he was invited to the 
Empire Lodge at London, when the 
Prince of Wales was created a Master 
Mason. He was a member of the Theo- 
Bophical Society, an active worker 
of the S.P.C.A. and an ardent sympa- 
thiser of the National Indian As-socU 
ation of London. He breathed his last 
about two years ago, one of the much 
respected citizens of Madras. 

The late Paluru Parthasarathy 
Naidu of Perambore, Madras, was born 
of a respectable Kamma family and was 
a son of the late P. Bamanujulu Naidu 
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P. Parthasarathy Naidu. 

will. By his efforts he discharged the 
debts incurred by the Executors and 
considerably improved the family estate. 

The Bally and other paper mills 
were started at Calcutta in 1888; and 
the patronage, which the (iovt^rnment 
had extended to Mr. Naidu’s Mills, was 
diverted into the fresh channels. Mr. 
Naidu could not withstand the unequal 
competition of the Bengal mills and 
the mills of Holland and Belgium. He 
therefore closed his mills in 191.5. He 
was an Engineering Contractor doing a 
large business in the several branches 
of the Department of Public Works till 
1911, when he retired from business. 
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He was a member of the Union 
Panchayat so early as 1884; and in 1887 
he was appointed a Special Magistrate. 
He later on became the Chairman of 
the Union, and rendered valuable ser- 
vices to the citizens in this capacity for 
nine years. He was for more than one 
term a member of the Saidapct Taluq 
Board and the Chingleput District 
Board and an active Commissioner of 
the Madras Municipal Corporation from 
1912 to 191S. The rate-payers of his 
division, with the permission of the 
President of the Corporation, named 
the new bridge on the Stevenson’s Road 
after Mr. Parthasarathy Naidu. In 
1890 along with a few other citizens, 
he founded a Primary School at Peram- 
bore and was its President for nineteen 
years prior tol9P*i. The institution was 
handed over to the late Dewan Bahadur 
CalavalaKarnanujaiu Chetty of Madras, 
who raised it to the status of a High 
School. Mr. Naidu was a champion 
of the cause of the people till his demise 
in ;19]8. 

Messrs. English Cycle and Motor 
Importing Company, 9, Broadway 
and 2/21, Patter’s Road, Mount Road, 
Madras, are among the leading- whole- 
sale Cycle and Motor Houses in India, 
commanding business throughout India, 
Burma and Ceylon. 

The firm was started by the joint 
proprietors, Messrs. A. Subbarayudu 
Naidu and V. Surya Rao Pantulu on a 
cornpsratively small scale at Cocanada in 
P,K)1 ; and within eight years of its birth 
their extensive business demanded the 
shifting of their Head Dl'fice to Madras. 
Owing to the rapid increase of business 
in the sale of motors, they had to 
open their Motor Works in the year 
1912 in Mount Road, Madras. They 
stock all kinds of motor accessories and 
the well-known Wichita Service Cars, 
Brooke, Itover, Sun and Spark Motor 
Cycles, for all of which they are the sole 
agents. They conduct tlieir wholesale 
trade in cycles, cycle accessories, foun- 
tain pens, camp furniture, musical in- 
struments etc. at their P>roadway pre- 
mises. They are also the sole agents tor 
Centaur, Kudge-Whit worth, Rover, 
Sun and other popular makes of cycles. 
Their running capital goes to more than 
a couple of lacs of rupees and their stock 
of goods and business compare favour- 
ably with those of the leading Euro- 
pean firms in their line. 

Their Wichita cars are amongst the 


best of service cars and they hold valu- 
able testimonials as to their strength 
and durability which are open to the 
inspection of intending purchasers. 

They are the owners of two large 
Indian made sailing vessels, each about 
500 tons in capacity, costing about a lac 
and a half. They intend converting 
these sailing vessels into steam boats by 
fitting them up with auxiliary engines. 

Rao Bahadur S. Rm. M.A. Anna- 
malai Chettiar of Madras was born at 
Kanadukathan in Ramnad District in 
1882. His father Mr. Muthiah Chettiar 
educated him at Trichinopoly. After 
the completion of his educational career, 
Mr. Annamalai Chettiar took up the 
hereditary business of his family, namely 
banking, and improved it considerably. 
He is doing produce business also on a 
large scale. He owns extensive landed 
property in the Ramnad District. His 
father Muthiah Chettiar spent consi- 
derable sums of money on charities at 
Chidambaram for the construction of 
choultries, temples and Pathasalas. 

Mr. Annamalai Chettiar attended 
the Coronation of His Majesty King- 
Emperor George V in England. In 
1918 the title of Rao Bahadur was 
conferred upon him as a mark of per- 
sonal distinction. He richly endowed a 
number of hospitals, lie is giving 
three lakhs of rupees to the Madura 
College with the object of making it a 
First Grade College. 

Mr. V. Kothandarama Mudaliar, 

Railway Contractor, Vellore, is a son of 


the late Kumaraswami Mudaliar, Con- 
tractor, Bangalore. Born in 1853 at 
Bangalore, his native place, he coinple- 
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ted bis High School course and joined 
the service of the 8. 1. Railway. 

In bis service of thirteen years in the 
Railway, be was Storekeeper for ten 
years at Arkonam, Podanur and Ooty. 
He left the Railway service in 1896 to 
take up Railway contracts* .To start 
with, he took up the ‘ Section Contract * 
to repair the permanent way, the build- 
ings, bridges, etc., between Mettu- 
palayam and Palghat. 

In 1893, he took up the work of the 
restoration of the Nilgiri Railway and 
the work turned out by him was worth 
two lacs of rupees. He constructed 10 
miles of the Shoranur-Ernaculam line 
for three lacs of rupees. He undertook 
the construction of the railway extension 
between Mangalore and Azikkal, for 
which he received about twenty lacs of 
rupees ; and one of the bridges he con- 
structed on this line is among the big- 
gest in the Madras Presidency ; and it 
stands to his credit that he displayed 
a good engineering skill in its con- 
struction. 

These are but some of his railway 
contracts, which have all been very 
satisfactorily executed. He has taken 
up now the drainage scheme of Vellore 
at an estimated cost of about 4 lacs of 
rupees and the work is in active pro- 
gress. 

He is assisted in his business by his 
brother Mr. Ekambara Mudaliar. Mr. 
Kothandarama Mudaliar’s wide experi- 
ence and thorough knowledge of Engi- 


neering works accounts for his marvel- 
lous success in every contract be has 
undertaken. 



A building: constructed by Mr. V. Kothandarama Mudaliar. 
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Mr. P. A. Appadorai Mudaliar, 

Contractor, Vellore, is the son of the 
late Ekambara Mudaliar, Contractor, 
Military^ works. He was born in the 
year 1876 at Pallavaram and bad bis 
early education in the Training School 
at Saidapet and S.P.O. High School, 
Vepery. After leaving school he was 
coaob^ up by his brother Mr. Tho* 
lasinga Mudaliar in the Engineering 
line. Mr. Tholasinga Mudaliar has 
been for the last three decades the 
standing contractor for Military works, 
Madras, and also for the buildings of 
the several leading English firms in 
the Mount Boad. The experience and 
knowledge gained from this gentle- 
man were immense and invaluable. 



P. A. Appadorai Mudaliar. 


In 1897 Mr. Appadorai Mudaliar 
began his career at Pallavaram and 
executed several works at St. Thomas 
Mount. 

In 1901 he settled down at Vellore 
and within four years, executed 
several important works under the 
American Mission and Public Works 
and Local Fund Departments. The 
restoration of the Palau Anicut system, 
the total cost of which reached the 
sum of about five lakhs, was one of 
those works; and it was completed 
within a brief space of two years to the 
approbation of the public and to the 
best satisfaction of the Public Works 
authorities. The several testimonials 
possessed by him would bespeak the 
high estimation in which he is held by 
the Local Fund, Military, and Public 
Works authorities. 

He has been holding a seat on the 
Municipal Council from the year 1908. 
The Coronation Durbar medal was 


presented to him in 1912. He is well 
spoken of for the very keen interest he 
takes in all the public and social 
functions of the Vellore town. 

Mr. V. Nagappa« the proprietor of 
the firm of V. Nagappa Mudaliar 
Sons, General Merchants, Vellore, was 
born in 18(U at Vellore. He is the son 
of Mr. V. Narayanaswami Mudaliar, a 
Bowcar of Vellore, where he had his 
early education. 

In 1891 he joined the Govern* 
ment Commissariat Department as the 
Superintendent of the Grass Farm at 
Bellary. He served in the Depart- 
ment till 1904, when he took pension 
as an invalid. After his retirement, he 
settled down at Vellore, doing contract 
and general business. He has a stand- 
ing contract for supplying horse food 
to the horses of the Police Training 
School at Vellore. He also supplies 
horse food of all kinds to several local 
gentlemen. 

He is one of the big landlords of the 
place and one of the large tax-payers to 
the Government. 

He is a staunch loyalist and a reci- 
pient of the Durbar silver medal in 19 J 2. 
A member of tiio Municipal Council 
and a public-spirited citizen, he com- 
mands the respect and admiration ol 
the townsmen. 

Mr. M. Vydyalinga Reddy, Alam- 
badi, Chidambaram Taluq, is the son of 
the late Muthu Keddy, a big indigo 
merchant and landholder. Ho was 
born in the year 1841 in an aristocratic 
family, possessing landed properties 
in the Chidambaram and Cuddalore 
Taluqs. His estate pays an annual tax 
of about four thoirsand rupees to the 
British Government. 

This noted Keddy family of SouIIhu'u 
India is a very enterprising one. His 
youngest son, Mr. A. S. Kamalinga 
Reddy, is a B. Sc. of the King’s College, 
London. He worked for some time as 
an Assistant Engineer on tl)e North 
Stafiordshire Railway. But his sense* 
of duty as a British citizen ])rompted 
him to join the Royal Fusiliers Army 
soon after the outbreak of tlie Great 
European War ; and he joined active 
service at Dover with His Majesty's 
troops. He is now better known as 
Mr. A. 8. Ram of the Sixth Fusiliers, 
Dover. 

Another son of his, Mr. V. Bhashyam 
Reddy, is an equally enterprising man 
who takes a keen interest in public 
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affairs. Along with Mr, Muthurama 
Reddy he brought into existence the 
now famous Reddy Conference of 
South Arcot, under the guidance of the 
Hon’ble Rao Bahadur A. S. Keddiar. 
At Cuddalore they have started the 
Students’s Hostel for the South Indian 
Jieddys, which is very popular. Mgssrs. 
Bhashyam Reddy and Muthurama 
Keddy are the Honorary Secn^taries of 
the Hostel* 

Mr. Bhashyam Reddy has been a 
prominent member of the District and 
Taluq Boards for the last six years. He 
is also an active member of the local 
Devasthanam Committee. 

Mr. Vydyalinga Reddy can have the 
delight and satisfaction of serving the 
country well, by being the father of 
these two spirited young men. 

Mr. R. V. Arthanary Iyer, Survey 
Stone Contractor, Tiruvannamalai, is 
the son of the late Viraraghaviah, a 
private Vakil at Cuddalore. 

In 1880, he started life as a clerk in 
the Survey Department ; and in it he 
served for a period of fifteen years. He 
subsequently took contract work inde- 
pendently and has been continuing it 
till now. His long and varied ex- 
periemcci in the Survey Department 
enabled him to give satisfaction to oveiy 
one with whom he came in contact. Ho 
executed contracts in several Districts, 
and received many testimonials from 
ollicers of high statu«, like Messrs. 
D. G. Hatchell and W. A. Hastcad, 
the Director of Survey, and the 
l)i‘pufcy Director of Survey respectively. 

He has a hand in the Industrial and 
Rice Mill concerns of Mannargudi, in 
Tanjore District and Tiruvannamalai 
in North Arcot District. 

As the Vice-rre.sident of the Taluq 
Board, Tiruvannamalai, he has been 
striving his best to improve the Taluq, 
lie is also a Municipal Councillor 
and a District Board member. He 
interested in Rural Co-operative ]:>ank‘-; 
and as tberresideni of the Urban Bank 
and Supervising ITnion lie is instru- 
mental in spreading the iiiovcment on 
a large scale. 

Mr. Arthanary Iyer commands great 
respect from the European and Indian 
gentlemen wdio are acquainted witl 
him. 

Mr. R. Arunaghiri Mudaliar 

Banker, Tiruvannamalai, was born ii 
the year 180:3, as the son of the lat( 
Rama Mudaliar. From the tim< 
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of his father, the chief oconpation of the 
family has been banking, which has 
been conducted on strictly up-to-date 
methods. Mr. Arunagbiri Mudaliar owns 
a number of bouses and 
extensive lands in tbe 
District. On bis houses 
alone be pays tbe Gov- 
ernment an income-tax 
of about Bs. 400/ ; and 
the other taxes amount 
to about Rs. Hoo/- 

About fifty years ago 
his late father Mr. Rama 
Mudaliar constructed a 
stone building at a cost 
of about R?- 5,000/- for 
accommodating a High 
Hchool for boys and 
handed it over to the 
Government. This ins- 
titution is now under 
tbu Municipal control. 

But the condition of the 
gift was that the build- 
ing should remain the 
property of this family. 

His father also built a 
stone Mantapam in 
front of the temple for 
the comfort of pilgrims who resort to 
the shrine on festive occasions. ^This 
gentleman used to conduct also two big 
festivals at his own cost, one in July 
and the other towards tbe close of the 
year. 

The school above referred to has 
been further financed to the extent of 
Its. 10,000/- in cash. Mr. Arunaghiri 
Mudaliar intends to raise up a more 
suitable building for the school, vesting 
the ownership of the same in the family* 

Mr. Arunaghiri Mudaliar has been 
for the last fifteen years a member of 
the Devastbanam Committee of the 
Houth Arcot District and a Municipal 
Councillor ever since Tiruvannamalai 
was made a Municipality. He is also 
a member of the Taluc] and District 
Boards. He regularly maintains all the 
charities founded by bis father and is 
one of the prominent citizens of the 
District. 

The firm of Messrs. P. Subbaroy, 

Venkateswara Perumal Eoil Bannadhy, 
Tanjore, was established at Tanjore, 
under the name in 1890 by the late K. 
Subbaroy Pandya ; and they have since 
been manufacturing genuine Ayurvedic 
medicines like Siddha Makaradhwajam, 
Makaradbwajam, Yasanta Kusumaka- 


ram and CbevanapraS. Their efficacious 
medicines are popular in India, Burma, 
Ceylon, Federated Malay States and tbe 
Straits Settlements. Their Laksbmi- 


kara Easturi pills and specific for ring- 
worm are also sold in large quantities. 

The late Subbaroy was manufactur- 
ing the medicines and doing the whole 
business till his demise in 1906. Mr. 
Easiram Pandya, his first son, then 
took charge of tbe business, and Mr. 
Venkatesh Pandya, B.A*, the second 
son joined him in 1911, after retiring 
from the Government service as a Sub- 
Registrar. The two brothers are now 
manufacturing the medicines and con- 
ducting a fiourisbing business. 

The firm was shifted to Tiruvenna- 
nallur in South Arcot District in 1898, 
and to Porto Novo in the same district 
in 1901. Mr. Venkatesh Pandya was 
transferred to these places then and the 
firm had to shift its bead-quarters 
accordingly in order that tbe members 
of the family might live together. In 
1911, the firm finally settled itself at 
Tanjore. 

Mr. Mayavaram Swaminatha 
Gopalaswamy Aiyer, Proprietor, 
Messrs. G. 8. Maniya & Co-, Power 
Printers, Tanjore, was born on the 18th 
of January 1875, and was brought up at 
Tanjore under the care of bis maternal 
uncle, tbe late Hou’ble K. Ealyana- 
sundaram Aiyer, High Court Vakil. He 
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was educated io tbe Bt. Peter's Otdlege 
of Tanjore and in the Government 
College, Enmbakonam, uid evinced, 
even daring bis scholastic anItcoUege 


career, a special taste for drawing, paint- 
ing and other fine arts. Soon after he 
took his B.A. degree, he wanted to study 
at close quarters tbe technique of the art 
of printing ; and with that object stayed 
in Madras for about three years. His 



M. S, Gopklaawamjr Aiyer. 


chief aim in life has been to fight out 
tbe prevailing apathy among educated 
young men for walks of life other than** 
tbe learned professions and the Govern- 



The premises of Messrs. P. Subbaroy. 
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meat service, and to set an example to 
them by showing the dignity of labour 
in other fields. 

He established himself as a printer 
nt Tanjore in 1904 ; and he has been 
conducting his press on modern linos, 
having equipped it with improved 
machinery and an oil engine to generate 
power. The press is well known for its 
artistic and neat printing and has won 
the appreciation of experts in the line 
like the Ikitish Printer, a leading 
journal of London. 

The late Rao Sahib M. Abraham 
Pandithar, Mirasidar and Proprietor of 
the Karunanithi Medical Hall. Tanjore, 
was a scion of an ancient family, tracing 


its origin to the reputed Kun Pandyan 
family. He was born in 1H60, at 
bambur Vadagarai in the Travancore 
State and was a Protestant Christian of 
the B.P.G. Church. He received his 
•early education as Surandi, Tinnevelly 
District; and the Christian Fathers, 
who were impressed with his keen 


intelligence, sent him over to the 
C.V.E.8. Normal School,. Dindigul, in 
1874. Three years later, he became a 
teacher in the institution ; and even so 
early in life, he showed a special apti- 
tude for Tamil Literature, particularly 
for its poetry. 

In 1877, when he repaired to the 
Shuruli Hills in ISIadura District, he 
came in contact with his famous guru 
Karunananda Uishi, who taught him 
Ayurvedic Medicine, in its various 
branches and gave him practical instruc- 
tions for the preparation of the now 
famous Karunananther inedicinc^s* 

During the Christmas of 1882, Mr. 
Piindithar married Gnana V^idiva Pon- 


nainnial of Nanjankulani ; and three 
morths later Mr. and Mrs. Pandithar 
joined Lady Napier’s Girls’ School as 
Tamil Pandit and Head-mistress res- 
pectively. The husband and wife were 
very popular among their pupils and 
their guardians because of the keen 
interest they (ook in the mental, physi- 
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cal and moral culture of the children 
entrusted to their care. 

As thelvarunananthar recipes became 
quite popular in course of time, Mr. Pan- 
dithar devoted liimseH in his leisure 
hours to the study of Tamil Literature 
bearing on Medicine. Patients soon 
rallied round him, and orders for medi- 
luhes were also innnnuu-able. Conse- 
quently in 1890 he had to resign his 
place in the school in favour ol the 
medical profession. As years rolled hy 
his reseaich work in the art of Ayur 
vedic Medicine rcjceived the due recog- 
nition it had so richly deserved from 
the Indian public, so much so that we 
may state without any exaggeration 
that South India. Jhirmti, Ci'ylon, tlu^ 
Straits Settle inents and Soutli Africa 
arc to-day reaping tlie fruits of his 
patient labours in the field of Ayurvedic 
Medicin(‘. 

The Karunanandapuram Parm of 
Mr. Pandithar is a standing monument 
of the “ ililigence, enterprise, and skill 
in the field of Agriculture, which is 
unique in my Indian experience and is 
therefore the more interesting and is 
an object lesson of wliich he may well 
he proud,” to quote the words of His 
Excellency Sir Arthur Lawley from the 
Visitefts’s hook. Mr. Abraham pur- 
chased in 1899 a wild and scribhy piece of 
laud, about 70 acres in extent near the 
T'anjore Uailway Station and arranged 
to reclaim a portion of it. A few trees 
were planted for the first time in 
August 1902, on the (’oronation day of 
King-lCmperor Edward VII. Suhse- 
4 ]uenlly several varicities of graft- 
iuang()(‘.s, Jack, Cucoanut, Guava, 
Orange, Apple, f’ig, Kabul Pome- 
granafce, Peach, INantain, and other 
trees and a ruimher of English 
vegetables wen? planted. DifT(?reut 
vari(‘ties of sugarcane from Samalkot 
and otli(?r Government Farms were 
planted and .successfully cultivated. A 
new variety of sugarcane was dis- 
covered by Mr. Pandithar; and several 
varieties of crops cultivated in the 
Karunanandapuram Farm have been 
awarded the, first prize in a mimlier of 
Agricultural Exhibitions in South India. 
Tlie first wtill sunk in thi? Farm was 
22 feet square and 40 feet deep ; and 
in 1904, a 9J IL P. Crossby Oil 
Engine and a 4 inch centrifugal pump 
were installed. Next year a boring 
apparatus w^as hired from Pondicherry 
and wells were bored at different places 



The *ate Kao Sahib M, Abraham Tandithar. 
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to the depths of 190, 113, 110 and lOB 
feet. A wind-mill patnp was attached 
to the well dug next. The reservoii 
has a capacity of 28,000 gallons, h'our 
more wells have been subsf quently 
dug. During the last 10 years the 
produce of this Farm was highly 
appreciated at several Agricultural 
Exhibitions and awarded gold and 
silver medals in addition to nutnerous 
prizes and (;ertilicates of merit. The 
cattle reared on this h’arm have also 
been awarded a medal and a prize of 
lis. 100. 

Besides being p(u*Honally interested, 
as shown abov(\ in the progress of agri- 
cultun;, Mr. Pandithar was doing 
yeoman to ibe cultivating 

(tlasses, by publishing pamphbds in 
English and Tamil giving therein 
practical suggestions in regard to the 
cultivation of maize, sugarcane, etc., 
and freely distributing them to several 
agricultural associations and to indivi- 
duals interested in the industry. He 
tried as an experiment the cultivation 
of several varif'tics of cotton, like Cam- 
bodia cotton, Corolina cotton and Silk 
cotton- The cultivation of the tirst in 
the farm was a complete success, and 
became a paying concern. He consider- 
ably improved the productive; power of 
the farm whicli is now 551) acres in ex- 
tent, including in it valuable wet lands 
watered by the Oauvory. It certainly 
leflects to Mr. Pandithar m credit, that 
the farm should be worked now by his 
own dependents. Th<; ardent agricul- 
turist that ho was, he carried out 
important experiments in the culti- 
vation of garden and lield crops. By 
his own exertioiiB he rose to the enviable 
position of one of the most influential 
landlords in Southern India- 

It was characteristic of the untiring 
energy of Mr. Pandithar that he should 
have been ever on the look-out for 
fresh spheres of activity and enterprise^ 
Tn 1011 he founded the Lavviey Electric 
Printing Press, located it in a substan- 
tial building and equipped the same 
with up to-date machinery for printing 
jind binding, worked by a powerful 
hjlectrie Dynamo. 

The bile Mr. Pandithar was a musi- 
cian of the highest order, well versed 
in the theory and practice of music. 
The study and expounding of music was 
his hobby- In lOlii he started the 
Tanjore Sangeetha Vidya Mahajana 
Sangain, of which he was the President 


till his death. He framed rules for 
singing the old important Bagams so 
as to make them more melodious to the 
ear, and for the composition of fresh 
Kagams- The opening of the Sangam 
gave an impetus to a number of learned 
musicians to assemble there frequently 
and to hold discourses on music, which 
contributed greatly to the revival of 
the Fine Art. 


The late Mr. Pandithar was a Tamif 
scholar) and bad devoted himself to the 
study of the Hindu system of Philo- 
sophy and religion. He was proficient 
in Astrology. He was a prominent 
me mber of the Indian Christian com- 
munity, who owe him a deep debt of 
gratitude for all the benefactions and 
kindnesses they received at his hands. 
He was compiling a rare and monn- 



The late PantSii Abraham Pandithar and hia Guru. 


After the demise of liis first wife 
in December 1911, he married Miss 
J.lagyammal, a woman of good parts, 
with a keen taste in music. He leaves 
four sons and six daughters. His eldest 
son, Mr. Sundara Pandiyan, a trained 
hand irom the Coimbatore Agricultural 
College, w'as all along assisting his 
father in the management of the Karu- 
nandapnram Agricultural Farm. His 
second son, Mr. Selva Pandiyan, having 
completed the Secondary School course, 
is now in charge of the Karunanithi 
Medical Hall ; and his tw’o youngest 
sons are studying in the Tanjore High 
School. His daughters have all been 
well trained in music by Mr* Pandithar 
himself, and these are consequently 
expert musicians. 


mental work on music, in which ho 
ably dealt with no less than 600 Bagams ; 
and it is unfortunate that he should 
die in harness, without bringing bis 
cherished desire to fruition. The title 
of Eao Saheb was conferred on him 
in 1909 by the local Government, as a 
mark of their appreciation of his bene- 
factions and for bis philanthropic 
work. He was a gentleman of cosmo- 
politan views and sympathies and 
substantially helped various religious 
institutions other than his own, not to 
mention the magnificent financial help 
he rendered to needy persons irrespeo 
tive of caste or creed. He was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of 
the Madura Tamil Sangam, an Honor- 
ary Visitor to the Government Agri- 
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cultural College, Coimbatore, and 
a member of the Tanjore Municipal 
Council. By his ardent love of work, 
* and single-minded devotion to the 


multifarious self-imposed duties even 
in his old age, Mr. Pandilhar’s life 
would serve as an illustrious ex- 
ample for the landlords of South India 


to emulate. The cruel hand of Death 
snatched him away in the midst (»f his 
arduous labours at the age of !jV. 
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Mr. A. R. Ramakrishna Ghettiar, 

Merchant and Banker, Kuinbakonjiin 
is the son of the late Chakrapani 
Chettiar. He is dealin^;^ Jar^oly in 
metal sheets and has branclxs of hi^ 
firm at Madras and Ne^'Bpafain. 



A. R. Ramakrishna Chettiar. 


The Company deals with English 
piece-goods and Indian cloths ; and the 
firm is one of the most popular houses 
in the town. The stock of goods kept 
is worth 70 or 80 thousand rupees. 

Mr. Kalyana Bundarain is the pro- 



The late A. Chaknipatii (JheUiar. 


Ho maintains a choultry at Kiiiuhn- prictor of a Weaving; hactoryalso, vvh(?re 
konam founded by bis ^randfatlu r, Carpets, Bedsheets etc. are woven, 
when* poor people are fed. His bene- He was awarded several medals and 
factions t(' tlie local Sri .. , 


Saranpjapani Temple 
volumes of his piety. He is 
a leading; member of th(^ 

\'ysya coninmnity. and a 
IVustee of the Sri Kanyaka 
Parameswari temple. 

Mr. K. S. Kalyana Sun- 
daram Pillay, Proprietor, 
the Tanjore Tradin^^ Ciiin- 
pany, is the; son of the late 
S. Sahhapatlii Pillay, a hi/ij 
mendiant of Nefifapatam. 

This younf^ innn of rare 
commercial instincts is one 
of th(‘ leading merchants of 
the town of 1’anjore. 

lie was educated in the 
K. H. High School, '.ranjon' ; 
and althoneli he did not 
attain Univt*r;sity distinc- 
tions, he acquired a biirly 
j^ood kuowded^e of ilu* 
l'lnp:lish lant^uafife. After 
leaving school, he started 
life as a cotton merchant at 
Arialore, Trichinopoly Dis- 
tict ; but be removed to 
Tanjore when his brother 
died. Ilis deceased brother started the 
Tanjore Trading Company five years 
before Mr. Kalyana* Sundaram Pillay’s 
arrival at Tanjore. 



K. S. Kalyana Suodaram Pillay. 


certificates in appreciation of the excel- 
lent workmanship in his factory ; and 
every visitor to his factory has a good 
word to say about the efficient manage* 


ment and excellent work turned out 
there. 

Mr. Mohummed Sadullah Badahah 
Sahib Bahadur, Merchant and Land- 
lord residing at Thaxted, 9, Kundall’s 
Road, Vepery, Madras, is the eldest son 
of the late Hoji Mohummed Abdus 
Salam Badshah Bahib, a partner in 
the firm of Messrs. Haji Mohum- 
med Badshah Sahib and Company of 
Madras. 

Mr. Sadullah Badshah Sahib was 
born in 1888 Having lost bis father 
at the early age of five, he was brought 
up and educated by his paternal uncles, 
the surviving partners of his father’s 
firm* Educated in the (loverument 
Madra.sa-i-Azam and the Church of 
Scotland Mission High School at 
Madras, he was entertained as an 
assistant in the firm of his father-in-law, 
Khan Bahadur Mohummed Abdul 
Kuddus Badshah Sahib in 1904. He 
was later on taken as a partner in the 
firm. He is a shrewd businessman ; and 
has acquired considerable influence in 
the commercial circles. The Gtivern- 
raent have early recognised his capacity 
and influence and appointed him an 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate and 
nominated him a Non-official Visitor to 
the Madras Penitentiary. 

He takes an abiding interest in the 
public life of Madras. He is the Vice- 
President of the Madras Muslim Asso- 
ciation, a Director of the Triplicane 
Urban Co-operative Society, Ltd., and 
a Trustee of the Triplicane Annadana 
Samajam. He is on the Executive 
Committees of the leading public 
bodies at Madras, such as the Madras 
Provincial Congress Committee, the 
Mahomedan Educational Association of 
Southern India, the Madras Mahajana 
Babha, the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, the South 
Indian Athletic Association and the 
Nudvath-uI-Ulama, He is also an active 
member of the Committee of the 
Victoria Caste and Gosha Hospital, 
Madras. He is cosmopolitan in his 
views and extends his helping hand to 
all sections of Indians, without distinc- 
tion of caste or creed. Like his father 
he is a good scholar of Arabic and 
Persian. He has a bright future before 
him in the commercial and public life 
of Madras. 

His father, the late Haji Mohummed* 
Abdus Salam Badshah Sahib, was an 
eminent Persian and Arabic scholar. 
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He went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Medina and Jerusalem and visited 
several places in Asia Minor and 
Egypt. He had the honour of inter- 
viewing and dining with the (Governor 
of Mecca. As a pious Mussalinan, he 
rendered valuable assistance to the 
Muslim Orphan School. 

Mr. Sadulla’s paternal grandfather, 
the late Haji Mohuinmed Badshah 
Sahib was a leading indigo and piece- 
goods merchant of Madras. He built 
a mosque in Triplicane, Madras. 
When the war broke out between 
Turkey and Kussia, he gave a substan- 
tial donation to the Sultan of Turkey, 
Ho was then conferred the title of 
A Hind: , presented with a sword and 
uniform and made the Turkish Consul 
at Madras. 

The late Moulana Abdus Subhan 
Sahib Bahadur, Proprietor of Messrs. 
M. A. Subhan A’ Co., Godown Street, 
Madras, was the son of that famous 
high priest of the Muhammadan com- 
munity of Southern India, Moulana 
Muhammad Kasim Sahib. 
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religious, in the well known Arabic 
College at Vellore ; and in his course 
of studies attained a remarkable pro- 
ficiency. 

In 1902, Mr. Subhan started a firm of 
his own under the said style, dealing 
entirely in piece-goods. The business 
w'as developed in the succeeding years 
and it extended to the export of Indian 
produce to foreign countries. Latterly 
he secured the chief agencies of Messrs. 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Ltd., a noted 
Japan firm, and of a number of 
English and Continental commercial 
houses. The firm also represented the 
Fire Insurance branch of the All India 
United Insurance Co., Ltd., of Bombay. 

Mr. Subhan was one of the few 
ardent, enthusiastic and sincere workers 
in Southern India in the cause of 
Nadvath-ul-Ulema, which is the 
leading religious association of the 
Moslem community in India located 
at Lucknow, whose chief object is the 
promotion of the Arabic language and 
literature on scientific lines. He largely 
contributed to its noble mission and 
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tioQ in Southern India such as the 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
and the All India Muslim League* He 
was further associated with the Cos- 
mopolitan Club, Madras, as one of its 
active members. His work as a mem- 
ber on the Executive of the War Fund 
Committee is noteworthy. 

He was ever striving bard for 
the closer bonds of union between the 
Muhammadans and the Hindus, having 
cherished this idea from the liberal 
education he received. Mr. Subhan, to 
crown his success in life, was endowed 
with a genial temper and an affable 
disposition, which made him extremely 
popular among all classes of his coun- 
trymen. He was, till the time of his 
death in February 1920, on the Direc- 
torate of the Madras Stock Exchange ; 
and as one of the promoters thereof he 
did very useful work and was a hard- 
working member of the Board. His 
death is an irreparable loss to the 
merchantile community. 

Mr. C. B. Parekh, Proprietor of the 
American Medico and General Com- 



The late M, A. Subhan Sahib. C, B. Parekb. 


Having had his English education 
in the St. Joseph’s College, Bangalore, 
Mr. Subhan underwent a full five 
years' Collegiate education, secular and 


raised a substantial sum by means of 
subscriptions. 

Mr. Subhan was in dose touch with 
many a public movement and institu- 
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mercial Association, 22, Churcbgate 
Street, Fort, Bombay, is the son of the 
late Bhogilal Raneboddas Parekb) a 
banker of Umreth in Kaira District, 
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<juzerat. He was born in May 1881 at 
his native place. 

Having lost his parents when young, 
he had his early education under the 
care of his uncle, Rao Saheb Maneklal 
Ajubhai Desai, who brought him np after 
his father*s demise. He started life at 
the early age of 18 as a clerk in the 
Revenue Department in Kaira District. 

He came to Bombay in the year 1001, 
and served under a medical practitioner 
for about a year. He perseveringly 
availed himself of his stay there and 
elsewhere for the study of medicine 
under eminent medical practitioners. 

From 1005, he has been managing 
the concern of the American Medico 
and General Commercial Association ; 
and the medicines manufactured by 
the firm are quite popular on account 
of their efficacy, and command an ex- 
tensive sale throughout India, Burmah 
and Ceylon. Of the preparations made 
by this firm, Dr. C. Bison’s Self-Protec- 
tor is a famous tonic, popular among 
Indians and Europeans. The Associa- 
tion gets orders from England and other 
foreign countries. Their Anti-Decadere 
pills are also a popular tonic having an 
extensive sale. Patent medicines are 
also manufactured for eradicating fell 
diseases like rheumatism and venereal 
diseases. 

The late N. Mahommed Mian Row- 
ther, familiarly known asNanaMoona 
Saheb, the merchant prince of Trichino- 
poly, was born eighty-two years ago at 
Ettaiyapuram in the Hamnad District. 
He started life as an assistant to a petty 
merchant ; and in his twelfth year he 
came over to Madras and took up service 
under an expert tanner. He gradually 
rose to a responsible position and even- 
tually became a partner in his master’s 
firm. His unceasing devotion to his 
business and his thorough knowledge 
of the same earned for him his fortune 
and great respect from all who liad 
business transactions with him. His 
trade mark commands respect in the 
London and Now york markets. 

He was exceedingly hospitable and 
kind in his private life and his charitable 
disposition endeared him to one and 
all. He was every inch a self-made 
man. 

Mr. T. S. Vasudeva Chetttar, 

General Merchant, Kumbakonam, is a 
^ son of the late SitaramaChettiar, a well- 
known commercial man of the same 
place. He was jointly working with his 


brother, Mr. Gopala Krishna Chettiar 
untill 1913 when he started a business 
in his own name. 

He was the sole agent of Messrs. 
Burmah Oil Company till 1912; and 
later, he became the sole agent of 
their successors Messrs. Standard Oil 
Company of New York. Besides Oil 
business, he has extensive import and 
export trade with other parts of the 
Presidency in ground-nut, paddy and 
cereals. 


He is a noted dealer in jewellery and 
his gold and silver ware have achieved 
a good name in the Presidency, which 
is evidenced by the many certificates and 
medals given to him at various exhibi- 
tions. As a Banker, he is known 
throughout the Tanjore District. 

Mr. Vasudeva Chettiar owns several 
good houses and has extensive lands in 
the District. He has been taking an 
active part in several public movements. 
Till 1014, he was an Honorary Magis- 
trate of Kumbakonam (for itm years). 
As a member of the Municipal (Jouncil 
of Kumbakonam for a number of years, 
he has sincerely worked for the im- 
provement of the town. 

He belongs to a family known for 
charity for a long time ; and he has 
been successfully maintaining a choul- 
try with an endowed capital of one lakh 
of rupees, where poor Brahmins and a 
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large number of poor students ’are fed. 
He has been spending annually a large 
sum of money on other charities also. 
Mr. T. S. Gopala Krishna Chettiar, 

, General Merchant, Kumbakonam, is the 
eldest son of the late SitaramaChettiar 
of the place, lie is a scion of an 
ancient Vysya family of Tiruvappadi. a 
village few miles oflf Kumbakonam. 

His father’s firm, now being conductcjd 
by him, was established sixty years ago 
with a small beginning ; but the expan- 
sion of business at present is 
noteworthy as it has been 
strikingly progressive since 
then. Now the firm has 
l>\isines8 dealings with im- 
portant trade centres like 
Bombay, I’oona, Calcutta 
and Rangoon. a d d y, 
Grains, Coffee-seeds, Cam- 
phor, Sugar and Iron sheets 
are among the most impor- 
tant articles in which the 
firm deals. Mr. Gopala 
Krishna Chettiar owns a 
large rice mill. 

He also owns extensive 
lands, liesides owning fifty 
Velies (a Vely being equal to 
Gij acres) of land, he is look- 
ing after 300 Velios of land, 
which he has taken on 
lease. 

V(.‘rv devout and religious, 
he takes particular care of 
his family choultry establish- 
ed by his lather, where 
Brahmins are fed. 

Messrs. A. R. Venkatarama 
Chettiar and A. R. Rajagopala 
Chettiar, Kumbakonam, are a reliable 
firm of Diamond Merchants, Jewcdlers 
and Gold and Silver smiths. Their 
deceased father, Mr. Audakndi Han- 
gayya Chettiar, w'as oiks of the wealthy 
and leading merchants of the town; 
and it was lu; who established this firm 
fifty years ago. 

They manufacturo gold and silver 
jewels and artistic vessels and do fili- 
gree work. 'J’h(‘ finish of their work 
stands comparison with that of any 
otLicr leading linn in the Presidency. 
The brothers, who are themselves 
experts in the line, personally supervise 
their workshop. They take good 
interest in all public affairs ; and Mr. 
Venkatarama Chettiar in particular is 
closely associated with the Municipal 



T. S, Vasudeva Chettiar. 
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Council of Eniubskonain, to which he 
was elected more than once. 

Their banking business and work- 
shops are located in four houses in the 
big commercial street of the town ; 
and they command custoracrF not only 


and he founded a temple also there. He 
was a very charitable gentleman boun- 
teously helping the poor. 

The late Sivaram Iyer, the eldest son 
of Chidambara Iyer, organised the 
family estate and constructed a resl- 


kode are being continued as usual 
under the management of Anan* 
tbanarayana Iyer ; and the net proceeds 
of the estate, remaining after the cost 
of the charities is met, are divided 
annually among the three partners of 
whom Mr. Sivaram Iyer is one. Mr. 
Sivaram Iyer is much interested in 
political and social movements, which 
receive his pecuniary and personal 
co-operation. 

Mr. J. B. Ramaswamy Iyer, land- 
holder and Silk and Cloth Merchant, 



A. K. Rajaf^opala Chettiar, A. R, Veakatarama Chettiar 

and a viev^' uf their buhiness premines. 


throughout the Madras Presidency but 
also in Burma and the Straits Settle- 
ments. They are also Commission 
Agents. 

Mr. N. L. Sivaram Iyer, Banker, 
Trichinopoly, comes ol a respectable 
Brahn.in family of a village near 
Knmbakonam, v/hich migrated in a 
rather poor condition to Palghat about 
a hundr(‘d years hack. The late 
Chidambara Iyer, the great-grandfather 
of Mr. Sivaram Iyer, was a toll- 
gate contractor at Palghat for over 
tlireo years and as such got good 
profits. Mr. Chidambara Iyer pur- 
chased lands and some small forests 
near Kanyikode, a village near Palghat, 


house near Kanyikode for the use of 
pilgrims and founded a choultry there 
for feeding the pilgrims. He adopted 
a son of his brother, Mr. Anantha- 
narayana Iyer ; and this son died early 
in life leaving behind him his widow and 
two little sons, Messrs. N. L. Sivaram 
Iyer and Kunjithapadam Iyer. 

Mr. N. L. Sivaram Iyer was educated 
at Trichinopoly up to the Matriculation 
standard and started his business as a 
banker in 1909 at the early age of 
nineteen. He has since been doing a 
good business, and helping the cause 
of commerce and trade by lending 
money to merchants. 

The charities of the family at Kanyi- 
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J. B. Ramaswamy Iyer. 

Ited ICose Lodge, Eumbakonam, is the 
eldest SOD of the late Jilladi V. Bathra- 
swamy Chettiar, an iofluential member 
of the Sourasbtra community. Promi- 
uent in the clan of Bourashtcas, he has 
been evincing considerable activity in 
the town of Eumbakonam. As an 
elected Councillor of the local Munici- 
pality and as a Director of the Eumba- 
konam Union Bank, Ltd., he takes a 
sustaining interest in the welfare of the 
town and its public institutions. 

An active member of the Eumba- 
konam Club, be has also been enlisted* 
as a member of the Madras Cosmo- 
politan Club and the Mysore Lodge. 

The Sri Vani Vilas Press was 
established in Srirangam by Mr. T. E. ‘ 
Balasubramania Iyer, B.A., son of the 
Principal Badar Ameen, T. Erisbna- 
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swamy Iyer. The object of the found- 
ers of the press was to revive the great 
popularity which Sanskrit and Tamil 
had once enjoyed in this ancient land, by 
presenting to the public the best works 
of immortal fame in both of these 
languages in an elegant form. The 
collected edition of all the works of the 
great Advvaita philosopher, Sri Sankara- 
charya. may be mentionc’d as one among 
several instances of the most skilful 
execution of their Press. It has evoked 
the praise of many well-known Oriental 
and Western scholars. The Govern- 
ment has given a certificate of merit 
to the Press in recognition of its of 
valuable services in the interests of Sans- 
krit and Tamil languages. The iJharat 
Dharma Mahamandal of Benares has 
awarded a first (dass certificate and a 
gold medal to the Press, in appreciation 


General Sanskrit works are being ren- cess. His nursery gardens now extend 
dored into English and published by this over an area of 20 acres. His offices 
press. Himself a Sanskrit scholar of and show-rooms built at considerable 
a high order, the Proprietor 
has spared no pains to secure 
the co-operation of the best 
Sanskrit Pandits throughout 
the Madras Presidency, by 
which he was enabled to 
produciJ accurate editions of the 
works taken in hand. This is 
the only publishing house of its 
kind in Southern India and 
th(‘ ex(juisite get-up of their 
works gives them a position of 
favourable oomparison with 
English ones. The press has 
a process department also 
when^iu half-tone and line K. 1. Abdul Hahiman Sahib. 

blocks and photographic works are cost are localed in Komaraswami Patti 
executed in a splendid style. Hoad, 




Vani Vilas Tress, Srirangain. 


of the high excellence of its publications 
and has also invested its proprietor with 
the title of Sastra Prasada Ehushana. 
His Holiness the Jagalguru of Sringeri 
Math has spoken very highly of the 
same publications and conferred on the 
proprietor the title of Guru Bhakta 
Sikhamani. Their Holinessesof Dwa- 
raka and Kanchi Kamakshi Peethas and 
His Highness the M aharajah of Mysore, 
who have expressed their high apprecia- 
tion for the works published by the 
press, have all become its esteemed 
patrons. 


Mr. S. K. I. Abdul Rahiman 
Sahib, Nursery Seedsman. Salein, is 
the son of Mr. Ismail Sahib, whocunu^ 
from 1‘allappatti in the Tiicliinopoly 
district in the year IHHo and sc Itlcd 
down in Salem. In the same year he 
started the business of nursing sc-eds 
of various sorts, both foreign and in- 
digenous, on a small scale and of sell- 
ing plants and grafts. He died in 189o. 

On the death of his father, Mr. Abdul 
Uahiman Sahib took up the manage- 
ment of the business, and he conducted 
it with remarkable efficiency and suc- 


In addition to sale of 
plants on the premises, 
lh(^ firm undertakes to 
graft mango and other 
fruit trees. Plants and 
seeds of various sorts 
are imported from Aus- 
tralia, l^'rance, England 
and America and are 
stocked for sale. The 
foreign plants are hero 
wonderfully wtdl accla- 
matised to thc^ Indian 
soil. 9’he firm supplies 
ilowcu's, vc'getahle scjods 
and plants, especially 
graft<?d miiMgues, which 
arc very fioptilar in 
Indiji, Bur mall and 
(k*y]on. In fact the firm 
is K^puted to he about 
the best in tlic Indian 
niinkct for tl)e supply of 
mango grafts and Sahun 
mango fruits. It has 
won many gold and 
silv(*r nicdfils at various exhibitions. 

Mr. Abdul Uahiman also supplies 
seeds, plants and grafts to tlu; (lovern- 
ment Agri-Horticuliiiral gardens of 
Madras. Pi^redcniya, (Ceylon and Uan- 
goon. ]T(j is a nnunber of the Muslim 
Le.^gue and of tlu* Agri-HorticuUural 
gardens, 'reynarapet, Madras. He 
is also an Honorary Magistrate. In- 
dian vegetables are also grown in his 
gardens for purposes of sale. He is 
the sole proprietor of the firm. 

The late S. A. Subrahmanya Ghet^ 
tiar, the well-known banker of Karai- 
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kadi, oatablisbed his banking firms in 
Madras, Calcuttai Rangoon and Singa- 
pore and so capably managed Ibem tbiu 
daring the twenty years of his progres- 
sive basiness be earned ten lakhs of 
rupees, though his initial capital had 
been bat one and a half lakhs. Ue was 
born and educated at Karaikudi ; a^d 
after undergoing the necessary business 
training, he entered upon his career as 
a banker at the early age of fifteen. 



S. A. Ramaniidtiaa Chcltlar. 


Mr. Subrahiiianya (llHsMiar, along 
witli two other merchants o[ the 
Chettinad, founded nolahle charities. 
He established a Veda Patha.salii 
at Chidaiubaraui and endowed tlie 
institution witli landed property wortli 
two and a half lakhs of rupees. He 
also gave away to the Pathasala a house 
property in the Straits Settlements 
costing a lakh of rupees. The expenses 
of the Pathasala, which annually come 
to about Its. 10,000, are met from all 
tlu'se funds. 

lie had a tank dug at Aiyanarkoil and 
constructed a Matham and a Vinayaka 
temple in the same place, costing 
twelve thousand rupees. At Kovilur, 
two miles from Karaikudi, he con- 
structed a Thirunilai Ammaukoi! in 
marble stone at a cost of seventy-five 
thousand rupees ; and planted a Mower 
garden costing five thousand rupee.s, 
which is maintained at an annual cost 
of Its- 000. In the temple at Ohidain- 
baram, be constructed a lied room 
known as'Palliari’ and a gold palanquin 
at a cost of its. 10,000. The worship 
in the Chidambaram temple is for a 
part of the year performed in the name 
of the family. Mr. Chelliar’s other 


philanthropic acts like gifts of money 
towards marriages and Upanayanam 
ceremonies and the feeding and clothing 
of the destitute also deserve mention. 
He passed away in 1904 at the age of 
forty-three, leaving behind him his 
widow, with permission in his will (o 
adopt a son. 

Mr. Ramanadban Ghettiar was born 
in 1891 at Devakottah and adopted by 


Karaikudi Beading Room with a large 
number of books and photos of the late 
Messrs. G. E. Gokhale and G. Snbtab> 
manya Aiyar and His Excellency Lord 
Pentland. He has been maintaining 
the charities instituted by his father. 

The late Itiari l^nganiyar, a land- 
lord of Murugnr village, in the Tborai- 
yur Zamindari of the Trichinopoly 
District, was a self-made man who 



The late Mari Kan,tsniyar, 


Mrs. Subrahmanya Ghettiar when he 
was thirteen years of age. He was 
educated at Devakottah. Having 
taken charge of bis father’s business at 
Karaikudi when twenty-one years of 
age, he has ever since been ably con- 
ducting it on the lines of his father. 
He takes a lively interest in Tamil 
literature and he has presented the 
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started his life from very .humble 
beginnings. Born in the early forties 
of the nineteenth century in a respect- 
able Arnatta Vellala family, he studied 
• in a pial school till his fourteenth year. 

Thereafter he took up some lands on 
lease from the big ryots of the place 
and was maintaining bis family from 
the little savings be could make by tbo 
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caUivation thereof. Hardly able to 
make both ends meet, be went over to 
Oeylon and obtained the post of a 
* Kanakapillai ’ in a coffee estate on a 
salary of Es. 15. In coarse of time 
he l^came the Head Eangani for 
several estates ; and after a service of 
ten years as Head Kangani be was 
able to purchase a small estate for 
himself. He opened a number of 
provision shops also and gradually 
became rich enough to purchase more 
estates and start new business concerns, 
apart from his thriving business in 
banking. 


a beautiful tank at Morugur at a cost 
of Bs. 40,000 and thus relieved the 
inhabitants of the locality from the 
scarcity of water, which had been a 
long-standing grievance. He built a 
Vinayaka temple in Ceylon which cost 
him Rs. 10,000 and gave away twenty 
acres of arable land for the construe* 
tion of a Bhajana Matam for the use of 
the public. 

In his retiring age, old Mari Kan- 
ganiyar settled down in his village, 
leaving the management of his estates 
in the hands of his sons. Three of his 
sons predeceased him and he was 


The firm holds the sole agency in 
Calicut and Trichur for the Basel 
Mission Book Depot, Mangalore. They 
are the agents for the Basel Mission 
Tile Works of Malabar and South 
Canara, Henke’s Tile Works, Feroke 
and the Calicut Tile Company, Feroke. 

, Mr. Joseph Nicholas is the Director 
of the Nicholas Printing Works, Calicut. 
He is an enterprising and honest busi- 
ness man and is very popular in the 
locality. 

His father, the late K. S. Nicholas, 
was a leading Pleader at Manjcri, own- 
ing much landed property. In e nn- 



Ramaawami Pillaljj 


Siva Temple. 



Within a period of half a century 
after his advent to Ceylon, Mr. Mari 
Kanganiyar became the master of vast 
rubber, tea and cocoa estates in the 
colony, in addition to the valuable 
landed property acquired in and near 
his native village. The value of bis 
whole estate owned io India and 
Ceylon is estimated at about a crore of 
rupees. 

Mr, Mari Kanganiyar’s charities 
deserve more than a passing mention. 

* In his native village this devout Hindu 
constructed a Siva temple at a cost of 
a lakh of rupees. He also constructed 


survived only by his third son, Mr. 
Ramaswami Pillai, the capable man- 
aging member of . the family who is 
now 10 years of age. Mari Kanganiyar 
died in 1916, leaving many grand- 
children by bis other sons. 

Messrs. Nicholas Bros., Calicut, 
are a firm of general merchants, book- 
svdlers, cycle importers and commission 
agents. Mr. Joseph Nicholas is the 
proprietor of the firm, who personally 
supervi.scs the concern. In the show 
rooms of the firm are exhibited cotton 
goods, lamp ware, watches and clocks, 
books, cycles and other things. 
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meiuoration of his name, his sons built 
at Manjeri “ the Nicholas Memorial 
Church ” and presented it to the con- 
grcjgation of that place. 

The ancestors of Mr. Nicliolas be- 
longed to a rich Nambudri family, before 
they embraced the Christianity. 

The late S. R. M. C. T. Chidam- 
baram Chettiar, of Kanadukathan, in 
Kamnad district, who was descended 
from a well-known family of Nattu- 
koltai Chetties, is chiefly remembered 
in connection with the reconstruction 
of the Tiruvannaikkoil temple and the 
valuable improvements he made in the 
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4emple of Chidambacam. He bad high 
■oommercial talents and considerably 
improved the banking business and the 
-estate of the family. 

He was the Managing Director of 
4be Chidambaram temple ; and as such 
he was mainly responsible for the con- 
etmotion of the Durbar Hall of Natana 
Sabhapati and several other pieces of 
erohitecture in the temple. Under his 
management the Kumbhabhishekam 
was celebrated in 1892 on a grand scale- 
Seven years later he took up the recon- 
struction of the Tiruvannaikkoil temple. 
The work was completed at a heavy 
-cost, of which Chidambaram Chettiar 
bore the major portion. Jewellery 
worth about three lakhs of rupees had 
been lost during the previous manage- 
ment ; and Mr. Chettiar renewed it to 
the extent of a lakh of rupees. He 
finished the construction of the inner 
PrUkcirama of the Tiruvannaikkoil 
temple and performed the Kumbhabhi- 
shekam in 1906. He breathed his last 
in 1912 at the age of sixty-seven, 
leaving behind him five sons. 

Mr. P. L. A. R. M. S. Venkata- 
chelam Chettiar, Banker, Devakottah, 
is the son of Subrahmanian Chettiar and 
A prominent member of the Nattukotai 
Chetty community. He is a good 
scholar in Tamil and he encourages 
Tamil Pandits. 

He is an orthodox Hindu and he is 
•constructing a Saivaite temple at Kudu- 
thalai in Trichinopoly District, (which 
is almost finished) at a cost of about 
two lakhs of rupees. Ten years back 
he opened a choultry at Devakottah for 
feeding the poor. 

He has been an Honorary Bench 
Magistrate for the last three years 
and more. 

Mr. Ramaswami Chettiar, the 

eldest son, has since been managing 
the properties and business of the 
family. He has completed the Manta- 
pams of the Tiruvannaikkoil temple, 
left unfinished by his father. Like his 
father, he has a religious turn of mind 
and is improving the famous Tiruvan- 
naikkoil temple. The family has been 
one of the foremost among the Nattu- 
kottai Chetti families of Southern India ; 
and the Hindu public should be not 
a little thankful to it for the revival 
of ancient and worn-out temples and 


the construction of new ones and for 
the maintenance of religious institu- 
tions. 


PI. S. Chellarpa Chettiar of Deva- 
kottab had three sons, Kariippan Chet- 
tiar, Laksbmana Chettiar and Palniappa 
Chettiar. He was an mthodox Hindu 



PI. S. Palniappa Chettiar. 


and belonged to the clan of Okkurof 
Ilayathankudi temple. 

This family began its business in 
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cloths and copra at Colombo and other 
places in Ceylon us far back as 1860 
under the style of PI, S, It has been 
carrying on a flourishing ^ 
business at these cen* 
tres, where it has pur- 
chased cocoanut gardens 
and forests for pur- 
poses of cocoanut cul- 
tivation. 

In pursuance of the 
wishes of Chellappa 
Chettiar, the three sons 
constructed at Deva- 
kottah in 1889, solely 
from their joint resour- 
ces, a beautiful temple 
for Kailasanadha Hwami 
and N i t h y a k a 1 y a n i 
Alaya and a fine lank in 
front of it. In May 
1908, His Holiness Sri 
J agadguru Sankara- 
ebarya of Sringeri per- 
formed pu/a. On 3rda 
February 1914, Karup- 
pan Chettiar and bis two 
brothers registered out 
over a lakh of rupees of 
their joint property for the teiuple- 
The management of the temple is 
guided by the law of primogeniture. 

Witli Liu; aid of public subscriptions 



PI. S, Laktthniana Chettiar. 


and out of their own funds, they 
improved greatly the shrine of Andan- 
koil in Valangaman, in the Papanasam 



P. L. A. R, M. S. Venkatachelam Chettiar. 
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Talnk io Tanjore District. Oq the 
demise of Karuppan Chettiar, the 
affairs of the family have been under 
the joint management of Lakshrnana 



cended from a family of Nattukottai 
Chetties, renowned for its religious 
endowments. They owe their success 
in business to the excellent training 
given them by their father, Mr. Veer- 
appa Chettiar. 



Lakshfiiana (JiettLir, son of Karuppan 
Chettiar. 



Sri Kailasanadha remple. Devakottah. 

Chettiar, Palniappa Chettiar and Lak- 
ehuiana Chettiar, the son of Karuppan 
Cliettiar. 

Mr. S. T. M. R. Murugappa 
Chettiar and Mr.Veerappa Chettiar, 


S. T. M. R. Veerappa Chettiar. 

The family has given the substantial 
sum of Ks. 61,000/- to the Minakshi 
Sundareswaral temple of 
Madura for the construction 
of two gold vehicles for use 
in processions. It has made 
a donation of a lakh of 
rupees for the construction 
of the excellent tank near 
the famous Kalayar temple. 
The Siva temple at Deva- 
koitah is another standing 
monument of the ardent 
love of religion characteris- 
tic of the members of this 
family. They have given 
away ihv village of Perambu- 
vayalu to the Hiva temple for its 
upkeep and handed over the manage- 
ment of the temple to a eommitiee of 
Kagercoil. To mention but one more 




S. T. M. K. iVlurujfappa Chettiar. 


Frernises of Messrs. Muru(;appa Chettiar 
Veerappa Chettiar, 


the well-knowm bankers of l>evakotiab,^ eliariiy, the family ha*? for a long time 
llamnad district, are hiotliers des- been maintaining a chouitry at Dha- 
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nushkodi, for feeding the pilgrims 
visiting Bameswaram. 

Mr. Murugappa Chettiar was the 
Union Chairman of Devakottah for three 
terms and a member of the District 
and Taluq Boards also for three terms^ 
He is now a member of the Taluq 
Board and a Bench Magistrate* H« E. 
Lord Pentland, the Governor of Madras, 
paid a visit to Mr. Murugappa Chettiar 
in September 1916, 

The Mena family of Devakottah 

is the foremost of the prominent Chetty 
families in the 96 villages inhabited by 
the Nattukottai Chetties, and next to 
them come in the order of their import- 
ance the A.B.L. family, the Theena 
family and the Veeyana Kana family. 
The most prominent charities in 
Southern India stand to the credit of 
this time-honoured family. 

Their monumental charities come 
under various heads, such as the reno- 
vation of many Shaivaite temples, the 
construction of big tanks and the found- 
ing of Vedic institutions and Mathams, 
Messrs. M. Ar. N. Ramanadhan 
Chettiar and M. Ar. Ar. Aruna- 
chelam Chettiar of Devakottah are the 
heads of the two branches of the Mena 
family, who are continuing the charities 
founded by their ancestors and institut- 
ing new ones. Mr, Kamanadhan Chet- 
tiar*s father, Narayana Chettiar, and Mr. 
Arunachelam Chettiar’s paternal grand- 
father, Arunachelam Chettiar, were sons 
of M. Arunachelam Chettiar. 

Banking has for generations been 
their sole line of business. Mr. Eama- 
nadhan Chettiar has his banking 
houses at Madras, Shiyali, Salem and 
Rangoon and Mr. Arunachelam Chettiar 
at Madras, Shiyali, Pollachi 
and Rangoon . They both are 
two of the four proprietors of 
the Paper Mills at Punalur 
in the Travancore State. The 
two illustrious scions of the 
Mena family arc much in- 
terested in the cause of Tamil 
literature, Mr. Ramanadhan 
Chettiar being a scholar of 
note ; and they both have 
contributed liberally to the 
Madura Tamil Sangham. 
They have a fair command of 
English also. 

They have substantially renovatedi 
the famous temple at Kalabasti, which 


and 
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had been for long in a decaying condi- 
tion ; and it is no eKtiggeralion that 
their names have been immortalised by 
this noble act. The temple now has a 
flower garden covering an area of ten 
Bcres and a PasumatAamf where cows 
are freely fed. They have also endowed 
the temple with two villages, Arlapadu 
in the Cbittoor District and Hanuman- 
thakudi in the Kamnad District, the 
income from which is spent for the 
daily worship. The pious cousins have 
thus spent over eight lakhs of rupees 
over the sacred temple. They have 
also renova ted a nd are maintaining the 

Papparkoil 

nuar Negapatain ; and 
taking up the reconstruction of the'- 
temple of Agasthianpalli near Vedaran- 
yam in Tanjore District. 

They have also endowed a Qarnda 
Vahana made of gold to the Vishnu 
temple of Ariyakudi. 

The family has opened a Matham at 
Tiruvalur, Tanjore District, known as 
Guriipooja Matham, where a large 
number of devotees of Lord Siva are 
fed and clothed. They maintain Veda 
Patbasalas at Tiravadatnaradur and 
Mayavarain. 

The two cousins arc yonng and 
energetic and their ideals of life ate 
very high. They make the best use of 
their wealth, in as much as, in addition 
to their religious charities noted above, 
they support literary and other patriotic 
undertakings. 

Mr. P. S. Ar. Ar. Aruoachelam 
Chettiar of Devakottah, liamnad Dis- 



P. S. Ar. Ar. Arunachclam Chettiar. 


trict, was born in 18B5 of a respectable 
Nattukottai Chetty family, whose an- 


cestors belonged to the lUnppakadi Coil 
branch of the Vysya community. 

Having bad a good training in bis 
early age and a liberal education, be 
has been working bard for the social 
progress of his community, besides in- 


'■■If" 

ft* 


I' ■■ - '"‘il 

I 


Ml.. Uonamalai Ainmal. 

teresting himself in all the movements 
intended for the welfare of the public. 
He was the founder of the Sivananda 
Sabha in his place, which was establish- 
ed for the social advancement of bis 
community and -was its President for 
three years, and its patron thereafter. 
Hi.s mvny-sided activities, as the co- 
adjutor of the Devakottah Siva Gnana 
Siddhanta Paripala Sangam, a life mem- 
ber of the Madras Dharma iiakshana 
Sabha, a member of the Madura-Ram- 



Master Aruaacholam Chettiar. 


nad District Congress Committee and 
of the Madura Hume Rule League, 
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bring into bold relief his keen and 
abiding interest in public movemento. 

He has extensive banking business 
(bis beriditary profession) and is spend- 
ing a good deal on charities, consistent 
with bis means, and efficiently con- 
ducting those that were established by 
bis forefathers. 

Mr. Ar. S. Ar. Arunachdam 
Chettiar, Banker, Devakottah is the 
elder of the two sons of the late Sabha- 
pathi Chettiar, who passed away during 
the minority of his sens. His grand- 
father the famous Arunacbelam Chettiar 
instituted a choultry at Yeluvankotai, 
four miles from Devakottah, where 
visitors are fed free without any distinc* 
tion of caste or creed ; and it is being 
still maintained by the family. The 
family bas also given larger uoulainotii'is, 
the temples at Chidambaram and 
Benares. 

Mr. Arunacbelam Chettiar bas his 
banking houses at Devakottah, Ariyalur 
and Kumbakonam ; and be once had bis 
branches at Pegu, Coimbatore and 
Namakkal. He was one c,f the- lessees 
of the Ramnad Zamiudari. He served 
the Devakottah Union as a member for 
a number of years and as its Chairman 
for &ve years. He was also on the 
Ramnad Taluq Board and the Madura 
District Board for about five years. 

He is a reputed Tamil scholar and has 
been year after year deputed by the 
Cbetties to examine the Tamil pandits 
and scholars at the Eumbbabhishekam 



Ar. S. Ar. Arunacbelam Chettiar. 


festival held in various centres of 
Southern India. 
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Mr* A* V. Pt L. ChidamlNirBiii 
CSbeftteitf Kattikodi, is the only son 
of the late Palniappa Obettiar and the 
g^ndsoD of the late Avaobi Chettiar; 
imd the family have been prominent 


residents of the Cbettinad for many 
years past, with Earaikudi as their head- 
quarters. Palniappa Chettiar was as re- 
nowned for his business capabilities as 
for bis generous charities. The devout 
Hindu that he was, he endowed the 
famous temple at Chidambaram to the 
extent of Rs. 35,000/-. Out of the interest 
that accrues from it twenty learned and 
deserving Brahmins are fed every day, 
Palniappa Chettiar was of a calm and 
retiring disposition in his private life. 
He passed away in bis sixty-second 
year one morning, having gone to bed 


the previous night with his usual 
health, 

Mr. Chidambaram Chettiar, who bad 
been named after the famous God of 
Chidambaram, took charge of the ex- 


tensive business of the family on the 
demise of his father. Young Chidam- 
baram Chettiar had a valuable com- 
mercial training under his capable 
father from his boyhood. Though he 
never attended any school, he received 
valuable instruction in the Tamil 
language and literature, in which he 
has all along evinced a lively interest. 
He is a thorough businessman and 
has considerably improved his banking 
and other business, which is mostly 
carried on in Burmah and the Malay 
States. 


Though he is not an English-educated 
gentlemen, he knows the value of the 
English language and the English me- 
thods of business for a modern Indian 
merchant. He clearly saw that the 
foremost desideratum in the Cbettinad 
bad for a long time been an English 
school, where the Chetty boys would be 
taught English side by side with their 
ipother-toDgue, Tamil. He therefore 
founded a school ; and in addition to his 
princely endowment of Rs. 75,000/- for 
its building, he was prepared to make 
further sacrifices for the institution. 
His Excellency Lord Pentland laid the 
foundation sWe for the school on Sep- 
tember 20, 1916. 

Mr, Chidambaram Chettiar has 
practically shown to his brother mer- 
chants of the Cbettinad that the time 
has come for the rich Chetties to divert 
their charities from the direction of 
endowment to temples to other useful 
channels and particularly to the sacred 
cause of education. The founding of 
the institution by Mr. Chettiar marks 
an era in the progress of the Nattu- 
kottai Chetties of Southern India ; and 
we trust more such schools and colleges 
also will come into existence to facili- 
tate the all-round progress of the 
Chetties of the rising generation. 

It is indeed gratifying to note that 
with his zealous devotion to the cause 
of education, Mr. Chettiar has laien 
continuing the charities started by his 
father. He is now forly years of age 
and is a father of three female children 
and a boy to cheer his homo. 

Mr, M. S. M. M. Chockalingam 
Chettiar, of Karuikudi, Rarnnad Dis- 
trict, belongs to a V(*ry respectable 
family of Nagarathars. He is the grand- 
son of Meyyappa Cluittiar. The mer- 
cantile transactions ol this family are 
w^orthy of note. They are the owners 
of many firms in the Madras Presidency, 
which have been carrying on business 
for the last one hundred years. Besides, 
they have their branch companies in 
Burma, the Straits Settloiimnts and the 
Federated Malay States. 

The acts of charily done by this 
family are manifold and de&erve especi- 
al mention. There are two institutions 
at Chidambaram maintained and man- 
aged by two of its members, Messrs. 
Sabhapathy Chettiar and Meyyappa 
Chettiar. The first of these is a school 
imparting Vedic lore and Hindu Shas- 
tras, which has now fifty Brabmana 
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pupils. The teachers, and students of 
this school are provided with free board* 
io" and suitable accommodation. The 
other is a flower garden reared and 
looked after for the service of the dei- 
ties in the temple of Nataraja- Certain 
items of the temple expense, such as 
the daily lighting of camphor before the 
deities, amounting to Its. 100/- a month 
in all, are met by these gentlemen. . 

At Tiruchangattangudi, Mr. Chocka- 
lingam has undertaken to raise a huge 
tower in front of the Shiva temple, and 
to furnish some minor appurtenances to 


He has patronized the Tamil Sangam 
at Madura by paying Rs. 1,000/- towards 
its permanent fund. He and his name- 
sake brother have both paid Ks. 1,000/- 
to the Sri Meenakshi Sundareswaral 
High School in their native place. 

But the crowning deed of his charity 
is the school for girls, for which the 
foundation stone was laid by Lord 
Pentland in September 1916. Towards 
the construction of a building for it be 
has given a donation of Rs. 2-5,000/- 
and has purchased permament landed 
property at a cost of another sum of 


five thousand rupees. He considerably 
improved his business by opening four 
Banking Houses in Burma, two in the 
Straits Settlements, one at Madras and 
one at Pattukottai, in the Tanjore 
District, and a commission agency at 
Madras. 

Mr. Annamalai Chettiar was a well 
known philanthropist who spent large 
sums of money in charity mostly for 
religious purposes. He constructed a 
temple for Lord Siva at Koilore in 
Tanjore District at a cost of forty 
thousand rupees. He spent Rs. 1,500 



M. S. M, M. Chokkaiingam Chettiar and his residence. 


the inner shrine at a cost of two lakhs 
of rupees. The v/ork is in progress, and 
the funds are met by the whole family, 
consistinp; of Messrs. M. S. M. M. 
Chokkalinp;am Chettiar, M. S. Cliokka- 
lingam Chettiar, and Mutliuramaii 
Chettiar. 

Mr. M. S. M. M. Chokkaliu;:(am Chet- 
tiar takes a keen interest in public 
affairs. At Karaikudi, his native place, 
where he is acting now as the Chairman 
of the Union, he has established a free 
reading room and a Club, known as 
the Union Club. He has contributed 
to the War Fund and the War Loan 
Bs, 1,500/- and lls. 5,000/- respectively. 


11s. 25,000/- for its upkeep. The muni- 
licence of these princely donations is 
surpassed only by his zeal to conduct 
the school on national lines. The 
management of the school has been 
handed over to him by the Taluk Board 
of Devakottah. 

The late T. R. V, Annamalai 
Chettiar, the well known banker of 
Karaikudi, was born in 1804 at Deva- 
kottah where he was well trained in 
business. Having been adopted by 
T. B. V. Venkatachala Chettiar, he 
came over to Karaikudi in the 22nd 
year of his age and started his banking 
business with a small capital of twenty- 


for the performance of PadapUja to 
Sri Lokananda Swaini. He was giving 
the temple at Trivellore in Tanjore 
District an annual donation of Bs. 1,500 
and the Amman Koil at Karaikudi an 
annual donation of Bs. 500. Not to 
mention many other smaller charities 
at Karaikudi, which used to cost him 
over two thousand rupees a year, he 
was maintaining a water pandal at 
Thiruchandal at an annual cost of 
Bs. 450 ; and he dug a tank at Nemeri 
for which he spent Bs. 8,000. 

He was the Trustee of the temple at 
Nemeri and the local temple of Kali, for 
which Goddess Mr. Chettiar made 
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their credit that they supply timber of a set up an independent business as a 
good quality at the^lowest quotation. banker at Karaikudi and later on 



A. K. A. Sheabaga Nadar and A. R. A. Chinniah Nadar. 


jewels worth Bs. 8,000. He was one 
of the Pauchayatdars chosen by the 
Gbetties for settling their disputes. 
On bis demise in 1911 he left properties 
worth fifteen lakhs of rupees to bis 
son, Tbyagaraja Ghettiar* 

Mr. Tbyagaraja Chettiar was born 
in 1893 and educated at Karaikudi, bis 
native place. He has a fair knowledge 
of Tamil and English and is very 
polished in his manners. He took up 
the business of his father on the demise 
of the latter. He has been liberally 
continuing the charities founded by his 
benevolent father. Mr. Tbyagaraja 
Ghettiar gave a bonus of Ks. 3,000 
to a Brahmin clerk who has been 
serving the family from the time of his 
father and Bs. 1,500 to another poor 
Brahmin. He is a worthy son of the 
philanthropic father and extends his 
liberal hand to useful undertakings as 
well as to the poor and needy. 

Mr. Chettiar is a good student of 
music and as such encourages musicians. 
He is an active supporter of the local 
Beading Boom, He is a Trustee of 
the Nemeri Temple, the Kali Temple 
of Karaikudi and the Koilore temple. 
He lives in the decent bungalow which 
he has newly constructed at Karaikudi. 
He is closely following the footsteps of 
his noble father ; and we expect he 
will turn his charities to the growing 
needs of the country, such as its indus- 
trial and educational progress. 

Messrs. A. R. A. Shenbaga Nadar 
and Chinniah Nadar, Madura and 
Tinnevelly are one of the foremost South 
Indian firms doing very large business 
in timber. 

The late A. B. Aiya Nadar, the 
father of the proprietors of this re- 
nowned firm, opened a timber depot at 
Sivakasi in the year 1858. His trade 
was so flourishing that he could meet 
the demand of his customers, only by 
opening branch depots at Satur and 
Tuticorin. On his death in 1908 the 
branch depots passed on to his two 
younger sons, who own this firm. They 
maintain the reputation of their father 
by enlarging his business and by always 
keeping a large stock on band. Fresh 
depots have since been opened at 
Tinnevelly and Madura. 

Mr. Shenbaga Nadar manages the 
business at Madura and Mr. Chinniah 
Nadar that at Tinnevelly, Both of 
them have a keen desire to satisfy their 
numerous customers ; and it stands to 


Besides timber, they hold a large 
stock of Quilori tiles, Cuddapah slabs 
and cement. 

Mr. K. R. V. R. Veerappa Chet- 
tiar, Muthnpatnam, Karaikudi, is one 
of the self-made men of the Chettinad, 
who has risen to his piv^sent prominent 
position in the commercial circles from 
a rather humble station in life*. Born in 
1805 at Sethuraghunadhapatnam near 
Karaikudi, ho underwent his scholas- 
tic career and training in business at 
Karaikudi till he was fiftc'cn years of 
age. 



K. R. V. R. Veerappa Chettiar. 


lie started his life as the paid Agent 
of a rich firm of bankers at Singapore. 
He served the firm for fifteen years 
at Singapore and Uhio and earned a 
small fortune. With this capital he 
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established his branches at Singapore 
and Bhio. He is to-day one of the rich 
merchants among the Chetlies, owning 
extensive landed and house property. 

His acts of charity are worthy of 
note. He constructed the Vinayaka 
t(}mpl(', at Muthupatnam, Karaikudi 
adjacent to the tank, Parupurani, at a 
cost of Bs. 5,000 and it is managed by 
Mr. Chettiar. He also makes iluj 
necessary repairs for the lank (l^aru- 
purani). He has made a big donation to 
the Tamil Sangham and the Meenakshi 
Sundarejjwara Vidyasiila, an English 



K R. V. K. Soitiasuiidaram Chettiar. 


school at Karaikudi. lie has also 
hous(‘d many poor people, in whose 
interest lie is ever ready to make 
pecuniary and other sacrifices. 

Mr. Somasundaram Chettiar, son of 
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Mr. Veen^pa Cheltifr. was born in 
1893. He has a fair command of 
Tamil and English ; and having been 
^4rained in hnsinessby bis father, is now 
actively assisting him. Mr. Somasunda- 
ram has a good taste in Tamil literature 
and is an amatenr mnsician and violinist. 
He went over to Singapore and other 
places in connection with their business 
and has thereby acquired a wide out* 
look of men and things, even so early 
in life. He is now working as a mem- 
ber in the Karaikudi Union Panchayet. 

Mr* S. K. Mohideen Kadirsha 
Mankayar, Marakayar Mahal, 
Tuticorin, is the son of Chinnathambi 
Marakayar, one of the early inhabitants 
of Tuticorin. He was born in May, 
1857* 



S. K. Mohideen Kadinha Marakayar. 


As one of the biggest bankers and 
exporters he is the moving factor of the 
Mabomedan community in the town. 
For a long time he has been the Presi- 
dent of the local Muslim League. As a 
nominated Councillor of the Munici- 
pality lor a term, he laboured for the 
improvement of the health of the town. 
For more than fifteen years, he has 
been discharging the duties of an Hono- 
rary Magistrate. 

He is one of the most forward in the 
matter of charities. His feeding the 
poor and his ever liberal hand for the 
needy show his breadth of heart and 
genuine sympathy towards his fellow- 
men. When a part of the town was 
burnt down, he housed the destitute 
people aud furnished them. His 
princely donations to the Hospital- 
Ship, " Madras ” and the War Fund 
have been greatly admired both by the 
public and the Government. 


He was awarded a oerti&cate of merit 
for bis loyal and diaintetested services 
by His Excellency the Viceroy of India 
on the occasion of His Imperial Majesty 
King George V*s Coronation Durbar at 
Delhi. Beferring to his charity to the 
poor after the big fire referred to above, 



S. K. M. Sagul Hamid Marakayar. 


the Government communicated tbeir 
thanks, and sincere appreciation for his 
generosity towards the poor. 

Mr. S. K. M. Sagul Hamid Marakayar, 
the eldest son of Mr. Kadirsha Mara- 
kayar, is following the good example of 
his father and coming to prominence 
by his unassuming and straightforward 
methods of business, and by bis active 
share in the public life of the town. 

The family owns a number of houses 
and extensive lands in and around 
Tuticorin. 

Mr. Crux Fernandez of Tuticorin, 
son of Mr. John D’Cruz Fernandez, 
started life in 1889 at the age of twenty 
as a businessman. In 1897, he was ap- 
pointed Broker of Messrs. Balli Bro- 
thers at Tuticorin. 

He has been a Municipal Councillor 
ever since he entered the Council in 
1897. For over four years (1910 to 1914) 
he was the Chairman of the Tuticorin 
Municipality. The citizens of Tuticorin 
are indebted to him for the improve- 
ments be effected in the town. Two of 
these deserve more than a passing men- 
tion, the water-supply scheme which 
was sanctioned daring his Chairman- 
ship and the grant of over thirty thou- 
sand rupees, which he obtained for the 
Municipality (from the Government), 
for the constructing of a Cemetery on 
the Palamcottah road. 

As the Secretary of the Ashe Memo- 
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rial Fond, he spared no pains in ool^ 
leoting subscriptions from the public hf 
Tinnevdly and erecting the Aabe Metnb^ 
rial on the Beach Boad. His connec- 
tion with the Port Conservancy Baud' 
is of great public benefit. He suggest*- 
ed to the Board that the foreshore of 
the Beach Bead from the Coral Mills 
Company to the disinfection shed might 
be converted into a public park. He- 
bas been the President of the Co-opera- 
tive Credit Society over since its inaugu- 
ration in 1914. 

In appreciation of the loyal and meri- 
torions services he had rendered to the- 
Mnnicipality, Mr. Fernandez was 
awarded a certificate of merit and a- 
Delhi Durbar medal on the eve of the- 
Coronation of His Majesty the Eing- 



CtuB Fernandez. 


Emperor. We need hardly add that he 
has richly deserved them. His is loved 
and respected by the public of Tuticorin, 
for whom he toiled through long years. 

Mr. B. Venkataramanujulu Naidu» 
Banker, Gopaul Vilas, Tuticorin, is the 
son of the late B. Gopaulaswami 
Naidu, the Cashier in the local Branch 
of the Bank of Madras. 

The late B. Gopulaswami Naidn was 
at first a teacher in the S.A.V. School 
at Tuticorin. Latterly Messrs. Dymes 
& Co. and Messrs. Bally Bros, took 
him as tbeir Broker. As the Chairman 
of the Tuticorin Municipality, he 
had a good record of his meritorions 
services. He made a large fortune by 
his honest and straightforward dealings, 
which created much confidence in the 
public. He was made the Secretary of 
the local S.A.V. School Committee 
and be served for many years in that . 
capacity. 
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Mr. B. Venkataramanajalu Naida, 
'wbo is thirty>five years of age. is follow- 
ing bis father’s profession as a Banker. 
One of tbe foremost in the line, he is a 
jpopnlar figure at Taticorin. 



B. Venkataratiianujulu Naidu. 


mercial tecbniquo. Five years later, 
he was engaged as a Broker by Zellul* 
geer« In this capacity he served till 
1901, when he went under Messrs. 
Tata Sons & Co. The service there 



B. Gopaulasiwami Naidu. 


As a Municit/al Councillor, be taked 
a keen interest in the improvement oC . 
the condition of the town. 

Mr. T. S. Pitchen Chettiafy Agent^n 



T. S. Pitchen Chcttiar, 


Having the good of the people at 
heart, be works hard for them. 

Mr. P. M. Subramanyy Merchant, 
Tuticorin, is tbe son of Muthirallappa, 
a native of Palamcottah. He was born 
in 1B75 and educated in the local Hindu 
High School* 



added much to his commercial know- 
ledge, and enabled him to start his own 
business in 1908, the year in which 
Tata’s firm was closed. 

A great exporter of raw cotton, 
fibre and senna to foreign countries, 
Mr. Subramany has made a mark for 


P. M. Subramany and hU rcsicfen^c. 

In J892, he joined the firm of Messrs, straightforward dealings* He opened 
Volkart Brothers at Tuticorin and a branch at Cocvnada, and a cotLor* 
acquired much experience of the com- ginning mill at Sivakasi. 
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the son of tbe late P. Sankaralingam 
Pillai, who claimed his descent from an 
illustrious house which settled at the 
place five centuries back. Mr. Pitchen 
Chetliar’s grandfather was instrument- 
al in the building of many temples for 
Vishnu and Siva in the locality. The 
Travellers’s Bunga- 
low jnanagod hy the 
local board has been 
a gift of this family. 

Mr. Chettiar re- 
ceived his English 
education in the 
Caldwfdl College, 
Tuticorin and matri* 
culated in 1891 from 
the French Mission 
High School. He 
gave up studies in 
that year, and joined 
the firm of Messrs. 
Kalli Brothers, as an 
assistant, and served 
there for four years. 
In 189/5, he joined 
the firm of Messrs. 
Dymes and Co., now 
owned by the Bom- 
bay Company, as 
their Broker. 

His services in 
the Tuticorin Muni- 
cipality since 1910, 
first as a Councillor and then as its 
Chairman, liave been commended by 
the Government through their various 
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ofScetf, and be was awaAed a certificate 
of merit in connection with the Census 
work of 1911. 

He is the Dharmakartha of a Hindu 
Temple in Eeelur, Tuticorin and a 
Director of the 8.A.V. School Com- 
mittee of Tuticorin. 

Mr. A. Balasubbarayaloo, Broker, 
Messrs. Yolkart Brothers, Tuticorin, is 



A. Balasubbarayaloo Chcttiar. 


the son of lat(i A, Vcdanarayaiiaswami 
ChetUar, whose ancestors originally be- 
longed to Madras. lJui latterly, one ol 
tlKJHo, Venkatachella Chettiar, inigrat- 
ed into the Tinnevelly district,. attach- 
ing himself to the military dcipartment 
of tlie East India Company, as tlui 
Manager of the Commissariat atPalam- 
cottah. Tlier(‘ he lived for a long 
time, at the end of which period 
.Padmanabha Chfitfcy, tlie grandfather 
of Mr. Subbarayaloo, came dowTi to 
Tuticorin as an assistant to Mr. Coke, 
one of tlu! prominent cotton merchants 
of the day. 

His son and Mr. yubbaraynloo’s 
father, Mr. A. Vedanarayanaswami 
Cliel tiar, served as a llroker of Messrs. 
Parry iV Co., for 20 years and at Messrs. 
Volkart l:>rothers for another quarter of 
a cemtury ; and on his death, his son 
stepped into his shoes. 

Very simple in habits and religious 
in his inclination'^, he has been keeping 
up the good name of his father. His 
sympathy for the elevation of the people 
IS genuine and abiding. 

Mr. P. S. Sastri, Proprietor, the 
Carnatic Studio, Madras, established 
the firm in PJOvS and has ever since had 
a good name in the iTesidency for 
bromide enlargements, tlie special field 


of his work. He has also employed in bromide finishing under Mr. Wiele,. 
good artists in the line, whose oil-paint- the senior partner of the firm. Tha 
ingB are among the best in Southern Carnatic Studio is a popular firm, com- 
India. mauding orders in the fields of photo- 



1. Mr. P. S. Sastri at an oil-painting. 2. P. S. Sastri and his Carnatic Studio. 


Mr. Sastri was an employee of Wiele graphy, bromide enlarging and oil- 
and Klein of Madras for thirteen years painting from several places in South 
and as such received valuable training India. Mr. Sastri is an undergraduate 
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of the Madras University. Though 
fifty years of age, he is an active busi- 
nessman* 

Mr. D. P. Ghennakrishna Ghettiar, 

Cloth Merchant and Municipal Coun* 
cillor, Salem, was born at Salem in 



D. P, Ghennakrishna Ghettiar. 


AuRust 187]. His father Durgam 
Pattabhi Ghettiar, who was a successful 
cloth merchant all his life, breathed his 
last when Ghennakrishna Ghettiar was 
(ifLcen days old, He prosecuted his 
studies in the Salem Government Zilla 
School, now the Salem Municipal Gol- 
lege, passed the Middle School exami- 
nation and continued his studies up to 
the Matriculation standard. The here- 
ditary mercantile instinct was so strong 
in him that he had to discontinue bis 
course of studies in preference to his 
cloth trade, which had been left on a very 
sound and firm basis by his beloved 
father. Accordingly jointly with his 
father-in-law, Mr. Rasipuram Silarama 
Ghettiar, a cloth merchant of good fame 
at Salem who learnt his business under 
Mr. Ghettiar’s father, he revived his 
ancestral cloth business about 27 years 
ago. As a spirited and energetic man 
of business, Mr. Ghettiar soon brought 
his concern into public prominence by 
exhibiting his articles in several Indus- 
trial and Art Exhibitions. 

He owns about 200 looms and manu- 
factures all patterns of cloth (both for 
men and women) of an exceedingly 
good finish and quality and also silk 
fabric of different sorts. He exports 
largely to out-stations and ports and 
has established a v(?ry extensive and 
substantial business, having relations 
at various important centres of the 


Madras and other Provinces in India. 
His goods were highly spoken of in the 
British-Franco Exhibition and many 
other American and Gontineutal Exhi- 
bitions, to which he presented his articles 
through the Government Arts and 
Industrial Agency, Pantheon Road, 
Egmore, Madras. 

He has been a Municipal Gouncillor 
from 1914 and has been discharging 
his duties with zeal and earnestness. 
He is one of the Directors of the Salem 
Town Dank. He is naturally a gentle- 
man of charitable disposition. He feeds 
the poor and the needy pretty often. 
He takes much interest in the education 
of the poor and promising youths irres- 
pective of caste or creed, and support s 
them with munificient donations. His 
contribution to charitable institutions 
and for the temples are in no way 
behind his usual liberal donations for 
other purposes, lie is one of the 
prominent members of the Village 
Panchayet at Salem. 

Mr. V. M. A. Muthukumara 
Ghettiar is a metal merchant of Velam- 
palayam, near Tirupur. Mr. V. M. 


Appachi Ghettiar, his father, w^as a big 
merchant and landlord. He imported 
metals of all kinds and supplied metal 
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sheets and vessels throughout the Presi- 
dency including the Feudatory States. 
He established branches at Palni, 
Palghat, Tirupur, Kumbakonam and 
Madras. He was the Agent and Mana- 
ger of the Devasthanam at Vitrum, a 
well-known temple near Palghat. He 
built a choultry at his own cost near 
Tir.upur and to this day Bralnnins arc 
daily fed there. He left large landed 
property for the upkeep of this choultry. 
He gave extensive lands for the bcnolit 
of the Deva.sthaiiam at Palni. Poor 
people were fed at Avani at the time of 
the car festival at his cost and ho made 
a good provision for feeding the poor, 
which is continued even to this day. 
lie owned extensive landed property in 
Gobicbettypalayam, Palladam, and 
Palni Taluks. He breathed his last in 
1914. 

Mr. Muthukumara Ghettiar was born 
in tlu^ year 1884. Jle was educated in 
Tamil at Palni and Tirupur. He gave 
up scliool in his fourteenth year and 
began apprenticeship under his father 
with whom ho travelled to Bombay, 
Poona, Mysore and many other places 
in India. 

In his twentieth year he 
became a regular merchant 
doing business along with bis 
father till the latter's death. 
He deals in metal and mc'tul 
vessels which lie supplies to 
almost all tlie districts in the 
Madras Presidi'ncy. lie is 
also a sugar merchant. He 
deals in paddy and other 
grains. He is a commission 
ag(Uit and has bcjon a mem- 
ber of tlu' Taluq and District 
Boards for the last three 
years. H(‘ is a life member 
of the l)islrict Agricultural 
Association. He is the 
President of the Rural Co- 
operative Credit Society at 
Yelampalayam. He made 
donations to the College and 
War funds, lie is one of 
the Directors of the Indus- 
trial Worksluq) and of the 
Lakslimi Vilasa Nidhi at 
Tirupur. He is a moniber 
of the Siiguua Vilas Sabha 
and the United Club at 
Madras. He was awarded 
two gold medals for the 
brass and bell-metal vessels in the 
Industrial Exhibition at Tirupur and 
a certificate of merit in the Madras 
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Indastrial Exhibition. It goes without 
saying that he is a man o( considerable 
property, as he pays to the (iloTerniuent 
a sum of about Bs. 3,000 in all in the 
shape of taxes. 

The late W. Ramaswami Chct- 
tiar of Coimbatore, was a posthumous 
child born in the year J831, two 


batore. By these contracts, be further 
improved his business pecuniarily and 
became the sole supplier of provisions 
for the Central Jail at Coimbatore. 
Just at this time his son, Mr. Eanda* 
swamy Chettiar, came of age and helped 
him in pushing ahead the sales of the 
grain, so much so that their Company 
became the leading firm 
of grain merchants at Coim- 
batore. In 100‘2, he founded 
a Joint Stock Company, 
which is now one of the 
flourishing banks of Coimba- 
tore. 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. 
Chettiar handed over the 


Coimbatore, is a son of the late Bama 
linga Chettiar. The latter was bom in 
the year Hevilambi of the Tamil Calen- 
der. He started life with limited means. 
That be could rise from such bumble 
circumstances to a position of high emi- 
nence and enviable opulence speaks 
volumes of bis unflagging industry and 
inimitable prudence. Even rolling in 
riches, be led a spotless and simple 
life which made him very popular and 
influential in the town. He breathed 
his last in December 1911, bequeathing 
not only an abundance of wealth but 
that endless fund of bis sterling virtues 
to bis sons as a sound capital to start 
with. 



The late W. Kamaawami Chettiar. 


R. K. Shaamukham, B.A. 


months after his father’s death in a 
village near Coimbatore. His parents 
being very poor, he had little ancestral 
property to fall back upon, and had 
indeed a hard lot to bear from infancy. 
At fifteen, he came down with his 
mother and settled in Uppliapaliam, a 
village close to Coimbatore, At Coim* 
batore, there was then stationed a 
regiment, and Mr. Bamaswami Cbet- 
tiar, with the help of his mother, became 
its supplier ot oils and grains. At this 
lime, his mother bought the ancestral 
house at Coimbatore, where ho opened 
a small grain shop, which gradually 
grew to be such a paying concern that he 
was able to lay by good sums of money. 
With the profits, he purchased for his 
residence a small house near his shop ; 
and his grandson, Mr. Sbanmukbam, 
B.A. puts up here even now. Gradually 
the business improved so much as to 
enable Mr. Chettiar a few years later 
to take up toddy contracts in Coim- 


control and management of the whole 
business to Mr. Kandaswamy and 
retired from active life- But as ill luck 
would have it, his son] Mr. Kanda- 
swainy, predeceased him. He did only 
banking business, all other transactions 
having had to be closed. He survived 
his son by five years and bore his 
intense sorrow and suflering with an 
admirable strength of heart. He died 
on the 2nd of February, 1916 at the 
age of 85. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham, B.A., is 

in every respect worthy to wear the 
mantle of his grandfather. He graduat- 
ed from the Christian College in 1914. 
He is a man of brilliant parts. He 
was the winner of the first medal in 
the inter-collegiate oratorical contest 
at Madras in 1918. He is a promising 
young man with a great future before 
him. 

Mr. N. R< Malaiyaadi Chettiar, 

Banker and Mirasdar, Udumalpet, 
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Mr. Malaiyandi is his eldest son and 
Mr. Chikkanna Chettiar who is well 
known for his piety and charity his 
second son. He was born in the year 
1866. Having completed bis education 
at Udumalpet in 1883 he took to busi- 
ness. Besides dealing in grain, tobacco 
and cotton, he does banking basiness- 
He pays as kist and income-tax, a sum 
of Bs 2,000/- annually to Government. 
He always takes a keen interest in all 
those public movements which go to 
improve the social, industrial and poli- 
tical condition of the people. 

He has been a member of the Taluk 
and District Boards successively for 
the last 1C years. He is a Director of 
a local Bank, and a member of the 
Hindn Devasthanam Committee of 
Udumalpet. He is one of the Directors 
of the Industrial Workshop in Tirupur. 
He is an ardent student of Tamil 
literatnre and is the President of the 
Dravidian Association in Udumalpet 
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^hich bas been established for the 
education of the Non-Brahmins. 

The charities of Mr. Cbettiar are 
very large and substantial. He built 
a large and fine choultry at a cost 
of Bs. 3 O 9 OOO. He has also contributed 
large sums to the Coimbatore Park and 
College, to the Masonic lodge and the 
War fund. He is a Free Mason of 
Lodge AmpthUl of Coimbatore. In 1912 
on the eve of the Delhi Durbar His 
Excellency the Viceroy awarded him 
a certificate of merit, and a silver medal 


of the demise of, the father in bis 
fourteenth year ; and he devoted himself 
to his studies till bis ninteenth year. 

In his twenty*fifth year, Therooven- 
gada started life as a businessman and 
successfully worked as a toldy contrac- 
tor in the District of North Arcot with 
his head-quarters at Bangalore. About 
the beginning of the next year, he 
settled at Coimbatore having contracted 
for the sale of arrack. In this capacity 
he has continued his work to this day ; 
and ever since 1881 he has settled him- 


by the Govern *iient. They conferred 
on him the title of Kao Bahadur in 
recognition of his meritorious services 
in the Local Boards and also as a mark 
of personal distinction. 

Fourteen years continuously he held 
the re.sponsible post of Cluiirman of 
Coimbatore Municipality ; and for a 
time the work of a District Board 
niember fell to his share. So popular 
did he prove that he was recently 
appointed as a First Class Honorary 
Magistrate. Nor were his aelivilitis 



N, R. Malaiyaodi Chettiar 



Rao Bahadur A. T, Thcroovengadaswaml MudnUar. 


for his good work in the Tafnq and 
District Boards and in the Agricultural 
Association. 

Rao Bahadur A. T. Theroo- 
veneadaswami Mudaliar of Coim- 
batore was born in 1855 at Bangalore. 
He sprung from a noble family of 
Mudaliars ; and his father Shopa 
Mudaliar had a prosperous business for 
many years as an Abkari Contractor in 
the State of Mysore. From his very 
boyhood, Theroovengada had very good 
facilities for prosecuting his studies and 
his benevolent father promoted his in- 
terest in education in all ways possible. 
In the Central College at Bangalore, the 
•boy studied for a number of years mak- 
ing sure and steady progress, in spite 


self down as a permanent resident of 
Coimbatore, though he owns at Banga- 
lore lands fetching him a decent income. 
With considerable skill, he managed the 
distillery started by hi^ father until 
1878, when the Government took it into 
their own hands. This served as an 
impetus to the young Mudaliar and he 
founded a grand distillery at Coimbatore 
and provided it with ample funds. At 
present he pursues his profession with 
unabated enthusiasm and holds the 
monopoly of supplying country liquor 
to the Districts of Nilgiris and Coimba- 
tore. 

Nearly twenty years have elapsed 
since the worthy citizen’s merit was 
recognized in an unmistakable manner 
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confined to a limited sphere* On the 
other hand his Z( 5 al and enthusiasm 
have made him conspicuous in various 
other movements, in which he took 
part. l^\)r the last twenty years, ho has 
not spared any pains to work for the 
local Cosmopolitan Club; and his name 
conies into prominence in connection 
with the work which he turned out, as 
President of Coimbatore. District Asso- 
ciation. The local Bank of Coimbatore 
is managed under his abhi supervision 
and guidance, while at Podanur he 
owns an extensive sugar factory worked 
by steam. He is further to be remem- 
bered as a trustee of Thuluva Vellala 
Modaliars’ scholarship fund, the main 
aim and object of which is to impart 
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free collegiate education to members of 
the community. He is an active advo- 
cate of Indian industrial regeneration 
and a philanthrophist. 

He has three sons : Lakshmana> 
Bwami, Eristnaswami and Devaraja, of 
whom the eldest works as an assistant 
to his father ; while the olher two have 
just left College. Early in 1913, the 
Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Madras awarded him a certificate of 
merit, in recognition of his philan- 
thropy and services as a Municipal 
Chairman. 

Khan Saheb Haji Abdullah Haji 
Kasim Saheb Bahadur, Udipi, S.C. 


his early age; and having been educated < 
under experienced educationists, be 
has a good command of the English 
language. 

Mr. Haji Abdullah is a prominent 
landholder of the South Canara District, 
noted for bis public work and his 
charities. He daily distributes rice to 
the poor, as has been customary in bis 
family for the last thirty-five years. 
He has constructed a mosque at Moolky 
and a cbattram at Udipi. He has also 
built a lying-in hospital at Udipi, for the 
inpatients of which he has made a valu- 
able endowment in the shape of land. 

His charities for the promotion of 


maintaining a school foe Mobammadaik 
boys. He has made an endowment to- 
the Madras University for a prize to be 
given away every year to the first 
student in Urdu in the B.A. examina- 
tion and another for the first student 
from the South Canara District in the 
Matriculation examination. He baa 
also granted donations to the Central 
Hindu College, Benares, to the Muham- 
madan Orphanage at Calcutta and to- 
many Anjumans in Kathiawar, besidea 
his grant of scholarships to poor deserv- 
ing students of all communities. His 
charities extend to several communities 
of people irrespective of class or creed, 
thus showing his broad-minded views. 



He has been an active member of 
the District and Taluq Boards for 
about ten years and an Honorary 
Magistrate for over seven years. He 
is the President of the Udipi Co-opera- 
tive Society, and of the Muhammadan 
Association there. In fact he is con- 
nected with every public movement in 
the District of South Canara. 

His firm manufactures pure sandal- 
wood oil and exports the same to all 
parts of India and to Egypt and Arabia. 
The firm has been doing this business 
for over fifty years and their trade 
mark is the famous * H.B.,’ which 
carries weight in all markets, because 
their oil is thick and pure. They also 
deal in forest produce, etc. 

The Government conferred the title 
of Khan Saheb on Mr. Haji Abdullah 
in 1909, in recognition of bis public 
services and charities. He was also 
the recipient of a Delhi Durbar medal 
of 1011. He takes a lively interest in 
agriculture and he has successfully 
introduced Mauritius sugarcane planta. 
tion into the Udipi Taluq where it is 
now widespread. 

He has travelled throughout India, 
visiting holy shrines and went on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. 

Mr. V. Verivada Ghetty, cloth 
and lace merchant, Opponakar Street, 
Coimbatore, is the third son of the late 
Verivada Chetty, who was for fifteen 
years a Dubash for Binny’s Cotton 
works and latterly for Stanes & Co., 
when the concern changed hands from 
Binnys to Stanes. In addition to his 
being a Dubash, be carried on bis own 
business of exporting cloth and cotton 


son of the late Haji Kasim Saheb of education are particularly noteworthy, to outstations and foreign countries. 
Udipi, was born on October 0, 1883. He has constructed buildings for the For a long time he was a member of the. 
He was a ward of the Government in T.B.H.S. Girls’ School at Udipi and is Taluq and District Boards and suo- 
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cessively for nine years a member of the 
Coimbatore Maoicipality. Held in high 
esteem by the Government and the 
people alike as a leader of uncommon 
ability! and influence in the commercial 
world he breathed his last leaving be* 
hind him three sons. 



V. Verivada Chetty. 


Mr, V. Nanjappa Chetty, the eldest 
o£ them, was the Secretary of the Hindu 
Krupakara Nidhi, Ltd,, the President 
ol the Amba Vilasa Nidhi and a Muni* 
cipal Councillor. Mr. V. Anaganna 
Chetty, the second son, is doing busi- 
ness jointly with him. Mr, V. Verivada, 
the third, has been running the business 
of lace and cloth for the last 85 years ; 
and Coimbatore is now famous for its 
supply of lace cloth as head-wear for 
gentlemen and as saris for women. 
Laced Dhoties also are exported to 
Northern Districts where they are very 
popular. The cloths which are supplied 
by the firm are looked up to as the very 
best of their kind in the market. 

A Dubash of Messrs. Pearce Leslie 
and Co. for lace goods, for over 20 
years, in addition to his own private 
business in cloth and yarn, it hardly 
needs saying that Mr. Verivada Chetty 
is a man with considerable commercial 
experience. This lace business, which 
has hitherto been carried on for Messrs. 
Pearce Leslie & Co., is being now con- 
ducted by’ him on his own account. 
He imports the lace goods from Louis 
Mathew, a manufacturer in France* 
For two terms, he has been a Municipal 
Councillor and is now an Honorary 
Magistrate also. An idea of bis ex ten - 
^ sive property may be formed from the 
fact that he pays in the form of taxes 


all told a sum of yearly Us. 2,200 per 
annum. As the President of the Gin- 
ning and Oil Co., Ltd., or as a Director 
of the Hindu Krupakara Nidhi and 
Amba Vilasa Nidhi the popular Banks 
at Coimbatore or again as a Treasurer 
of the people's Association, it has been 
the envied privilege of Mr. Verivada 
Chetty to acquit himself with remark- 
able success* 

Mr. D. Krishnaswami Naidu, 

Bole Agent, National Insurance Com- 
pany, Vizianagram, comes of a res- 
pectable Naidu family. He is also well 
known as a Contractor and Commission 
Agent of the place. With his keen 
interest in the cause of education, he 
founded a Primary School, in which 



D. Krishnaswatni Naidu. 


many boys were educated free of cost. 
He is a friend of the poor and the 
needy. He has been taking a lively 
interest in the local movements con- 
ducive to the w’elfare of the citizens. 

The firm of Messrs. D. Maneckji 
&Co., General Merchants and Couirnis- 
sion Agents, Calicut, was founded in 
1855 by Mr. Dhunjibhai Mane?ekji 
Mugaseth, a resident of Bombay. He 
acted afterwards also as the Dubash of 
Messrs. Pierce Leslie & Co* of Calicut. 
Mr. Mugaseth worked for a time single- 
handed ; and thereafter took his eldest 
sons, Messrs. J. D. Mugaseth and M. D. 
Mugaseth, into partnership. 

The firm were the leading export 
merchants of Malabar doing extensive 
business in coir, yarn, ginger, timber 
and other produce of Malabar. They 
imported piece-goods and hardware from 
Europe and supplied them in large 
quantities to the merchants of the 
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West Coast. The firm took up the 
W y naad Coffee plantations. The steam 
launch traffic by the backwaters be- 
tween Beypore and Calicut was run by 
tbe firm, till the railway was opened. 
As building contractors, the firm under- 
took the execution of many contracts 



D. Maaeckjl Mugaaeth. 


of the Departments of Public Works, 
Uevenuo and Military in Malabar, and 
carried them out to the satisfaction of 
the officers. They were fuel suppliers 
for several years to the old Madras 
Bailv^ay Company, who were quite 
pleased with the quality of the material 
and the promptness in delivery. 

Mr. Maneck D, Mugaseth, the 
second son, severed his connection with 
the firm to serve as the Assistant 
Manager in the Hivaganga Zamindari, 
where he remained till his death in 
1918. The eldest son, Mr. Jahangir 
D. Mugaseth, started a business of his 
own in Trichur under the name and 
style of Messrs. Mugaseth and Sons. 
The youngest son, Mr. Kh. D. Muga- 
seth, is now the sole proprietor of the 
firm. Now the firm chiefly deals in 
coir yarn, timber, copra and ginger, 
which are periodically exported to 
Europe and to important Indian ports. 
Besides the export business, they 
manufacture fish-oil, guano and coir 
ropes and hold agencies for the Standard 
Life Insurance Company, the lioyal 
Insurance Company and the South 
British Insurance Company. 

Mr. Kh. D. Mugaseth has imbibed 
many promising qualities of his able 
father, which well befit him to the line 
of work he has undertaken. 
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Mr. M. L. Ramanathan 
Ghettiar is a thriving Banker of Deva- 
kottah, who comes of a respectable 
Vysya family. He has been conducting 
his banking business at his ofhces in 
Devakottab and in Coral Merchant 
Street, Madras. 


had to close his . establishment at 
Gannanore. 

Dr. Sumukan prepares valuable spe- 
cifics for asthma, diabetes, malaria and 
other terrible diseases. His Cocogen 
has received several testimonials as to 
its ethcacy as a nervine tonic. His 




M. L. M. Kutnanathan C^lhctciar. 

Ho is a pliilantbropio and rolij^ions 
Hindu ; and at? such bo constriicttul a 
toinple for Mahalinp[Jiswanii al. Tirii- 
vadamarudiir. At the same place be 
also constructed a choultry lor feeding 
many poor and middle class people. 

The firm of Messrs. C. Inderson 
Brothers, Chemists and Druggists^ 
Calicut, was first founded in at 
Cannanore l>y Dr. C. Sumiikan, a 
registered medical practitioner of high 
standing. A branch of the firm was 
established at Calicut in 1011, wdiere all 
the important patent medicines and 
allopathic drugs are stocked. 

Having passed out from the Madras 
Medical College in 1000, Dr. Sumukan 
served as a Kailway Doctor for six 
years ; and started private practice at 
his native place, Cannanore, in 1900, 

Dr. Sumukan has been practising at 
Calicut from 1911 ; and he now’ com- 
mands a very extensive practice there. 
Owing to his heavy w’ork at Calicut he 


Mrs. Dr. C. Samukan. 

patents command an exc(d- 
lent sale in several parts ot 
the Presidency. 

Dr. Bumukan has rendered 
valuable services to the 
Calicut Municipality as a 
member of its Council. He 
is a keen sportsman ; and 
while a member of the 
Madras Railway Volunteer 
Corps, he obtained prizes in 
shooting competitions. 

Messrs. J. F. Pereira & Co., 

Manufacturing Chemists, Calicut: This 


took his Medical Degree from the New 
Goa University in 1903, and soon 
after set up private practice at Calicut. 
By his professional skill and persever* 
ance he has earned a good name and 
commands extensive practice* 

He has patented several efficacious 
medicines which he manufactured. 
Dr. Pereira’s Antidiabetm has 
proved very efficacious amongst all 
kinds of diabetic patients, even 
those that have reached the car- 
buncle stage. This specific has 
a market in India, Burmah, Ceylon 
and the Straits Settlements. 

Dr. Pereira’s Nutritive and 
Invalids’ Wine, his Specific for 
Whooping Cough and his Fever 
Pills are among his many success- 
ful remedies. The firm may well 
be congratulated on the popu- 
larity of its efficacious medicines. 

Mr. Cooverjee Ardeshir 
Dalai, Calicut, is the proprietor of 
Messrs. Cooverjee Ardeshir Co., 
a firm of General Merchants and 
Commission Agents, established in 
187H. Mr. Cooverjee first began his 
business by importing salt, cotton- 
twist and grains from Bombay for 
consumption in the local markets. 
He exports timber and cocoanuts to 
iJornbay, Guz(irat and Kathiawar. 

In 1900, Mr. Cooverjee Ardeshir 
enlarged the scope of his former busi- 
ness and coniiuenced trade in Rosewood 
and Malabar Timber with Germany 
and England on an extensive scale. 
The great European War materially 




Dr. J. F. Pereira, L.M. & S. 

firm was established in 1904 by its pro- 
prietor, Dr. F. Pereira, L.M.S. He 
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C. Ardeahir Dalai. 

interfered with his exports to Germany ; 
but grey, black, and Turkey-red yam 
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is still imported from Liverpool and 
Manchester. He exports timber, coir 
and pepper to Enrope. He is a great 
wholesale supplier of all these goods 
to the merchants on the West Coast. 

Mr. Gooverjee Ardeshir 'is the son 
of the late Ardeshir Bustomji A. Dalai, 
a big merchant at Broach, where the 
former was boro in 1858. Having 
been matriculated in the University of 
Bombay, he apprenticed himself to his 
uncle, Mr. Darashau Bustomji Dalai of 
Bombay. Mr. Cooverjee Ardeshir has 
the help of his sons in the business, 
Messrs. Pestonjee Cooverjee and Bus- 
turn jee Cooverjee. Two sons are away 
from Calicut, one Mr. Hormusjee being 
an Engineer in London, and the other 
Mr. Nnsserwanjee a Dentist in Poona. 
His eldest son, Mr. Sorabji Cooverjee, 
is a timber merchant at Bombay. 

Aged and experienced in business, 
Mr. Cooverjee Ardeshir is loved and 
respected by the mercantile community 
of Calicut. - 

The Vidya Vilasam Power Print- 
ing Press, Calicut, owned by Mr. L. 
S. Bamaier, was established in 1860 
by Mr. Ealahasti Mudaliar, the then 
Cashier in the Bank of Madras. In 
1896, however Mr. L. A. B. Subra- 
manya Iyer joined as a partner with 
Mr. Mudaliar; and both of them con- 
ducted the press successfully for a 
period of twelve years, when the former 
purchased all the shares in the press. 


These were sold subsequently to Mr. 
L. S. Bamaier, who has been the sole 
proprietor ever since. 

This Power Press is widely known 
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on the West Coast of the Presidency ; 
and the same is considered an up-to- 
date press in Malabar with about 50 
bands working. The press owns nine 
high class printing machines 
driven by power and under- 
takes job works in English, 

Tamil, Malayalam, Guzerati 
and Sanskrit. They have 
also got up-to-date cutting, 
binding and perforating 
machinery. 

A branch of the press is 
also maintained by Mr. 

Bamaier at Tellicherry with 
more than 30 hands working 
in it. The photos here 
primed are those of Mr. 

L. S. Bamier the proprietor 
and the premises at Calicut 
in which the press is located. 

Mr. T. L. Swaminatha 
Iyer, Banker and Merchant, 

Palghat, is the son of the 
late Lakshmana Pattar, a 
landlord of Tirunellai, born 
in 1876. 

Educated in the Victoria 
College, Palghat, he entered 
into partnership with three 
others and purchased the 
Palghat Tile Works. In 
this factory some 8,500 tiles 
are now manufactured 
every day. The whole concern is 
under the personal supervision of 


Mr. Swaminatha Iyer. The factory is 
worked by a steam engine. Arrange- 
ments have recently been made to 
enlarge the present scale of the con- 
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cern by extending the factory build- 
ings and by importing more steam 
engines. After the fresh machinery is 
put into running order, the factory is 


T, L. Swaminatha lycr. 

expected to manufacture 12,000 tiles a 
day. 

Mr. Swaminatha Iyer owns also a 
Primary School in his village, Tiru- 
uellai, where most of tlie hoys are 
taught free. He was for some years a 
timber and furniture merchant ; but he 
now deals in furniture only. Mr. Siva- 
raina Pattar Karikar of Palghat and 
Mr. Swaminatha Iyer are thci joint 
agents of Messrs. Pest Co., for the 
supply of Kerosine oil in Palghat and 
the adjacent places. Every month they 
get about 4,000 tins of Kerosine oil for 
sale. Mr. Swaminatha Iyer does also 
banking business, which extends to 
the South Malabar and Coimbatore 
Districts. 

In 1900-10, Mr. Swaminatha Iyer 
was a Municipal Councillor; but he 
n^signed his councillorship in the sen- 
sational ‘‘Palghat Muddle.’* He takes 
a keen interest in all the fine arts, 
especially in music. He is the Secre- 
tary of the Harikatha Gayana Saraaj, 
Palghat, an association established with 
the object of giving encouragement to 



Valdya Vilasam Power Press, Calicut. L. S. Ramaier. 
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deserving songsters and Bbagavatars 
• in the whole Presidency. He is a 
member of the Managing Committee 
of the Depressed Classes Mission of 
the place, and he is its Treasurer. He 
is a Joint Secretary of the Vivokananda 
Vedanta Society, Palghat, which is 
working on lines parallel to those 
of the Bamakrisbna Mission. The* 
Bwamis of the said Mission attend the 
anniversary of Sri Swami Vivekananda 
at Palghat, which is grandly cele- 
brated and on which occasion 4,000 
to 6,000 poor people are fed. His 


incipient stages, not only in secnring 
the thirty years lease from the Rajah 
of Palghat bat also in bringing the 
Estate under active cultivation. 

The Estate is in the midst of villages 
where labour is cheap and plenty ; and 
GOO acres of land are under cultivation, 
engaging nearly 250 coolies per day. 
Sheet rubber is manufactured at present 
from 0,900 trees, which yield not less 
than 10,000 rupees per year. The 
improvements made on the land give 
the Company every hope of realizing 
good profits ere long. 



The Palghat Tile Works. 


under his personal supervision. The 
nearest Railway Station is Olavakode 
on the South Indian Railway line, 
seven miles from the Estate. 

Khan Saheb J. Mohiuddin Padaha, 

Timber merchant, Kallai, South 
Malabar, is a son of the late Haji Jaffer 
Mohiuddin Saheb, a piece-goods mer- 
chant of Bombay and a native of Salem. 
He belongs to the Ehazi family of 
Salem, which has been endowed with 
lands by the Government for discharg- 
ing the clerical duties of the Islamic 
faith in the locality. 

Mr. Mohiuddin Padsha was born in 
1869 and educated at Salem. In 1885 
he joined Government service as a 
copyist in the District and Sessions 
Court of Salem and was in harness for 
a period of ten years. Thereafter he 
joined the firm of Mr, Haji Ismail Sait 
in the Kolar Gold Fields as a clerk and 
rose to the position of the Assistant 
General Manager of the Kolar Gold 
Fields branch of the firm. Having 
served the firm for four years, he took 
up contract work in the Gold Fields, 
which he continued for a year. 

In 11)01 he started joint business with 
Nawab Gbulam Ahmed under the name 
of Gbulam Ahmed, General Contractor 
and Merchant, Kolar Gold Fields. In 
1907 the two partners started their 
timber business at Kallai in the name 
of J. Mohiuddin I’adsha. Mr. Padsha 
is in charge of the timber business at 


ardent interest in the Indian National 
Congress, whose sessions ho has been 
attending for the last eight ja^ars, 
ne(!ds mention. lie has made a study 
of Agriculture and has introduced in 
his fields some new methods, like single 
seedling and green manuring, which 
he has found to be very ellicacious. 
The annual income of his family from 
the landed property amounts to about 
Its. 10,000. Jlis family maintains a 
choultry in Tirunellai, where fifteen to 
twenty Brahmins are daily fed free. 
Itefined in manners and liberal-hearted 
by nature, Mr. Swaminatba Tver has 
before him many more precious years 
of peace, prosperity and public service. 

Messrs. Elak Rubber Company, 
Limited, Elakatbampara Estate, 
I’alghat, are the Agents of Messrs. 
T. Stanes & Co., Ltd., Coimbatore, 
managing their rubber cultivation 
since 1907. The experimental plot was 
selected and the plantation begun by 
Mr. Cecil Hall, who did much for the 
amelioration of the Company in its 



Timber Yard of Khan Saheb J. Mohiuddin Padsha of Kallai. 


Mr. Vician P. Dupen, the Manager 
of the Estate, is living at Palghat, very 
near the Fort. He takes a good deal 
of interest in the rnbber cultivation of 
the Estate, which is steadily improving 


Kallai and Mr. Ghulara Ahmed super- 
vises their contracts in the Gold Fields. 

They export the several kinds of 
Malabar timbers to the Kolar Gold 
Fields and to the Bombay market. 
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Messrs. S. R. Balakrishna & Gom 

are a thriving firm of timber merchants 
at Kallai. South Malabar. Mr, V. V. 
Shunmukha Mudaliar, a successful 
Building Contractor of the Kolar Gold 
Fields, founded the firm with Messrs. 
T, Ramiah and V. L. Balakrishna 
Mudaliar as his partners and Mr. B. S. 
Tripurantaka Mudaliar as the Manager 
of the firm. Mr. Kamiah voluntarily 
retired from the business and Mr. 
Tripurantaka Mudaliar was entertained 
as a partner in his place. 

The firm deals in all Malabar timbers, 


Mr. V. Y. Ramalinga Mudaliar, who 
has been capably representing the firm 
in the Kolar Gold Fields, was recently 
taken into the partfnersbip of the firm. 
The firm has a good reputation for its 
honesty of dealings and for its prompt 
attention to orders. 

The Calicut Furniture Company 
was founded at Calicut by Mr. V. K. 
Menun, B.A., in 1901^ as a small car- 
pentry establishment for manufactur- 
ing household furniture. The business 
developed rapidly and in:a couple of 
years it needed a large capital and a 


ning and Weaving Co., Kallai, South 
Malabar, is the scion of a reputed 
ancient Nattukottai Chetty family of 
Southern India. He was born at 
Devakottah in IBOi and educated at 
Madras. 

He developed his business instincts 
in his teens ; and it was no wonder that 
he ‘not only built up a large business 
in a short time but also established 
a name for honesty and enterprise of a 
high order. In the early part of 18^9, 
the Malabar Spinning and Weaving 
(Company was about to collapse conse- 



V. L. Balakrishna Mudaliar. V. V. Shantiuikha Mudaliar. 


such as Oorapoo, Erool, Messua Ferrea, 
Yellamarudu, Teak, Bed and White 
Cedar, Malabar Mahogany, Ebony and 
Rosewood. They stock timber useful 
for house-building, mining, carriage- 
building and cabinet-making. 

A few years ago they opened a Saw 
Mill, equipped with up-to-date band 
saws and circular saws, all driven by 
a suction Gas Engine. The saw-dust, 
a waste product of the Mill, is used as 
fuel for the Mill. 

Messrs. Shanmukha Mudaliar and 
Balakrishna Mudaliar visited the 
European continent on business ; and 
their tour has resulted in the shipment 
of valuable timbers to Europe. 


bigger accommodatioii and establish- 
ment. I'hen Messrs. Y. V. Shanmukha 
Mudalair, V- L. Balakrishni Mudaliar 
and B. S. Tripurantaka Mudaliar joined 
the business as the partners of Mr. Me- 
non. The firm is popular throughout 
the Madras Presidency and the Native; 
States. It employs about 80 hands ; 
and it is equipped with modern labour- 
saving machinery. It manufactures 
high class furniture with the several 
kinds of wood for which Malabar has 
long been famous. The firm also deals 
in paints and packing cases of several 
sorts. 

Rao Bahadur P. Somasundaram 
Ghettiar, Agent, the Malabar Spin- 
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quent upon slack management, and 
th(; shares of tlie Company were of 
little value. Tin; ra[ud success which 
attended his first alUunpts at the im- 
prov(;m(;nt of the Company ensured 
the staldlity of the firm. Tin? name of 
Mr. Somasundaram Cluddiar was fore- 
most in comm(;rcial circles and his 
fame increased with the rise in the price 
of tie shares. 

It is interesting to note how Mr. 
Ghettiar associated himself with the 
Calicut Tile Company in 1907 and 
brought it to its present prosperous 
condition. He saw through the pos- 
sibilities offered at Coimbatore for the 
Cotton industry and lost no time in 
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taking up its affairs under bis control people coming from such distant parts act of his mnnifioence after his retire* 
conjointly with the A-L. A. B. firm. Up- as Bamnatkara and Beypore. His ment from tbe Gonncil. 
to-date machinery and appliances were donations towards the building of Mr. K. M. Narayana Nambadripad 
imported and the business was pushed cattle troughs and public fountains and of Ottapalem is the youngest of the three 
on to the advantage of tbe shareholders, the erection of Municipal lamps and sons of the much reputed Mr. Neela 

rest houses are princely and his name Eanthan Nambudripad. He was bom 
is revered throughout tbe District. in July 1891. The father who is seventy 
Mr. Chettiar one of those few years of age is the Moorthi Eanthan, a 
people who sincerely believe that the title borne by the eldest member of 
riches they are masters of should be tbe Eanjore Mans family. This is said 



Rao Bahadur P. Somaaundaram 


Chettiar. 


jt' 


The most striking feature of Mr. 
Chcttiar’s life is the genuine interest he 
evinces in the welfare of the public. 


He is a gentleman of charitable im- 
pulses and he is ready with his purse to 



Macbine^Room of the Malabar Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd., Kallai. 


liberally utilised for the public 
weal. It is this laudable idea 
that actuated him to invest 
over Rs. 20,000 in erecting 
Matbams (residences) at 
Kalayarkovil and to do ser- 
vices at the Temple. He was 
also instrumental in renovat- 
ing the temple at Tinnanore 
in Chingleput District. 


to be one of the oldest and richest 
Nambudri families in Malabar, tracing 
its origin back to a period of over 2000 
years. The old gentleman has great 
musical attainments and abilities in 
addition to his vast learning. 

Mr. Narayana commenced his educa- 
tion in Sanskrit and Malayalam early 
in his fifth year and attained remark- 
able proficiency in these as also in tbe 


Though a very active study of the Vedas. He was given a 
member of tbe Calicut Muni- sound English tuition latterly by a 
cipal Council for over a decade special tutor. 


and a selfless worker in tbe Like his father, who is an eminent 


Water Tank of the Malabar Spinning 
Weaving Co., Ltd. 

alleviate the sufferings of the poor and 
needy. ( )n all public occasions he feeds 
the poor ; and his underbaking to feed 
them during the Coronation festivities 
of 1902 and 1911 at an enormous cost 
is specially noteworthy. 

The Princess of Wales Dispensary 
at Kallai, which ho brought into being 
in 1908, is a standing monument of 
bis disinterested and philanthropic 
frame of mind. The institution has 
been proving a priceless boon to tbe 


jinjl Madras Legislative Council, 

the same simplicity of man- 
ners and candour he has, 
which marked his life even in the 
seventies. To serve the humanity is 
his goal and his broad-minded bene- 
factions sufficiently demonstrate bis 
mentality. 

The Lady Pentland Women and 
Children’s Dispensary at Devakottah, 
to which be contributed a liberal sum of 
Bs. 20,000/. and the foundation stone 
of which was laid by His Excellency 
Lord Pentland in 1916, is a crowning 


Yainika, Mr. Karayana has high musi- 
cal attainments and is a clever player 
on the harmonium, setting to tune Car- 
natic songs on scientific lines* 

In 1917 he founded his Brick and 
Tile Factory at Ottapalam, a few miles 
from his native Chunangad. Tbe 
concern has been a thriving one for the 
last three years. He is one of the 
prominent members of the Nambudri 
Yogakshema Sabha, which is working 
for the educational progress and social 
uplift of the community. He takes aii 
active part in tbe District and Provin- 
cial Conferences and is the originator 
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and President of the Cbunangad Co- 
operative Society. He is a firm be> 
liever in the advantages of the copar« 
cenary status of the Hindu family and 
a staunch opposer of the Sambandham 
form of marriage with Nair women by 
the juniors of the Nambudri families. 

Mr, P. S. Varier, Managing Pro- 
prietor of the Arya Vaidya Sala, Kotta- 
IfaU Malabar, was born in 18(59. He 


belongs to an ancient family of re- 
nowned Vaidyas. Attaining good pro- 
ficiency in Sanskrit, Mr. Varier com- 
menced his studies in Ayurveda; and 
after completing the course he studied 
the Western Medical Science under 
Rao Saheb Dr. V. Vurghese. He has 
been practising Surgery successfully. 
He started an Ayurvedic Dispensary 
in 1902, which has since become very 
popular. 

He commands patients from several 
parts of Southern India. He has 
manufactured useful medicines for such 
fell diseases as leprosy, rheumatism 
and nervous debility. They are priced 
low in order to be within the reach of 
all. He commands good practice and 
a wide influence. 

Mr. Pathukode A. Rama Iyer, 
B.A., Book-seller, Stationer and Gene- 
ral merchant, Palghat, was born in the 
year 1877 at Ernakulam. He is the 
son of the late Ananthanarayana Iyer, a 
landlord, whose ancestors came down 
to Palghat about a hundred and thirty 
years ago, from Kalastinathapuram, 
Tanjore District. Mr. Rama Iyer had 
'his education from the beginning at 
Madras, first at the Mylapore High 


School, whence he matriculated in 
1895, and then at the Presidency Col- 
lege, from where he took his B.A. 
Degree in 1904. 

Naturally averse to entering Govern- 
ment service and having an aptitude 
for an independent profession, he 
worked for some time in the firm of 
Mr. P. R. Rama Iyer, Esplanade, 
Madras, who is his uncle. Equipped 


with remarkable business experience in 
a short lime he came down to Palghat 
in 1908 and get up a book shop there 
with a branch at Trichur. This enter- 
prise is the first of its kind in the West 
Coast of the Presidency and has Ix^en 
amply meeting the requirements of the 
student population of a College, threii 
High Schools and a number of Primary 
Schools existing in and around Palghat. 

Mr. Rama Iyer has added to his 
business, cycle importing also, dtjaling 
in a variety of machines and owning a 
premises oppositt*. to bis liook shop. 
He also stocks all general articles and 
numerous shop goods ; and his business 
in all these directions is a thriving one. 
He is the President of the \’illage 
Bench Court. 

The firm of the Malabar Timber 
Yards and Saw Mills, of Kallai, 
Malabar, was founded by Mr. A. Brown, 
who came to India in 1863, as an 
assistant in his brother’s coffee planta- 
tions. 

He was born at Mudeford in Hamp- 
shire in 1843 and he accompanied his 
brother overseas in his twentieth year. 
When he saw the rare and un worked 
timber forests of Malabar in 1880, the 
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idea of working them out and making 
them useful to the w^orld dawmed upon 
him. Making Tellicherry his bead- 
quarters, Mr. Brown began bis 
intended exploitation and published a 
descriptive list of the varieties of the 
timber available in Malabar, which 
had never been seriously noticed by any 
merchant or officer. He placed before 
the public, twenty-four varieties of 
good timber, which was as good as, if not 
hotter and cheaper than, the Burmah 
Teak that was flooding the markets of 
the world. The Imperial Institute 
at London acknowledged that the 
first exporter of Malabar Rosewood, 
Ebony, Walnut, Mahogany etc. to 
London w'as Mr. Browui to whom not a 
little credit was due. 

Jt was in 1890 that the quiet fishing 
village ol‘ Kallai, two miles from 
Calicut, began to show signs of activity. 
(Ihscrving that Kallai had cheap labour 
and was nearer the w’oods than Calicut, 
Mr. Brown (‘stahlished the Saw Mills 
there and gradually made it a place of 
importance for timber trader in Malabar. 

Mr. Brown retired from business in 
J9J0. The firm exported 15,000 tons 
of timber in BM5 to the Kolar Gold 
Pields alone, where»- the Malabar timber 
was introduced for the first time. Now 
in alf markets of India, Ceylon and 
Jjondon, wo find the Malabar finibers 
have he.come popular. 

Mr. S. Abdul Basith Sahib Baha- 
dur and Mr. S. Khader Mohiuddin 
Sahib Bahadur are among the leading 



S. Khader Mohiuddin Sahib Hahadur. 


piece-goods merchants of Cuddapah, 
having a shop at Madras also. They 
are cousins, being sons of brothers. 



1\ S, Varier Arya Vaidya Sala. 
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The late S. Abddl Bazak Myab Sahib 
Bahadaf} father of Mr. Abdal* Basith, 
laid the foandation for the bosiness, 
which ia still cootinaing in the family. 
Abdul Bazak Sabib, who was a pious 
Mabatnmadan, constructed a mosque at 
Cuddapah and was a member of the 
local Mosque Committee. He was also 
the President of the Anjuman. He took 
a keen interest in the local and district 
affairs ; and as such he was on the 
Taloq and District Boards and on the 
Cuddapah Municipal Council. On the 
demise of his elder brother> S. Abdul 
Yaris Meab Sahib, he succeeded him to 
the office of Sirkbaji or Head Khaji at 
Gooty, which has been the monopoly of 
this influential family from the days of 
Tippu Sultan. 

Mr. 8. Khader Mohiuddin, son of the 
late 8. Abdul Varis Meab Sahib, was 


of Gooty. Both the* cousins are inter- 
ested in the public movements of the 
District and they both are members of 
the Cuddapah Municipal Council. Mr. 
Kbadet Mobiddiu was also a member 
of the District and Taluq Boards for 
two and three terms respectively ; and 
be is now a member of the Mosque 
Committee. 

Mr. Pattikonda Balaaooba Chetty, 

Merchant, Hospet, is the son of the 


located in Endatbant. He opened a 
commission agency at Eotbur, a fiMOe 
very near Hospet. He also deaia in 
sngarcane rollers and boilers. 

His activity in the public life of 
Hospet is praiseworthy. As a member 
of the Taluq Board, as its Vice-Presi^ 
dent, as a District Board member and 
as an Honorary Magistrate, he biM 
shown how keenly interested, he is ht 
the civic affairs of the locality. It 




S. Abdul BMitb Sahib Bahadur, 


P. Venganaa Chetty. 


P. Balaaooba Cbcftty. 


trained in business by bis capable uncle, 
Abdul Bazak, from the year 1880 having 
previously received a good grounding in 
Telugu, English and Urdu. He set up 
an independent business in 1899 and 
lalor on took Mr. Abdul Basith into 
partnership. They stock goods from 
the different manufacturing centres of 
Southern India in addition to the 
foreign piece-goods* 

The cousins belong to a respectable 
Muhammadan family and own extensive 
landed property. Mr. Abdal Basith, 
who was born in 1886, was educated in 
English, Telugu and Urdu till he was 
fifteen years of ago and thereafter 
joined his cousin in business. Mr. 
Khader Mohiuddin is the President of 
the Anjuman at Cuddapah and Mr. 
Abdul Basith is its Vice-President. Mr. 
Abdul Basith is the present Sitkhaj 


late P Mariappa Chetty, who bad an 
extensive wholesale business concern 
and commanded a wide influence till his 
death in 1887. Mariappa Chetty left 
two sons behind him, Mr. Balasooba 
Chetty, the younger, and Mr. Venganna 
Chetty, an Honorary Magistrate and 
Municipal Councillor. 

Mr. Balasooba Chetty was born in 1872 
at Hospet and educated there in English, 
Telugu and Canarese. Though none 
of the members of his family studied in 
an English School, he took to English 
education with a view to acquire snffi- 
cient knowledge to help him in his 
business. At the age of twenty-one, 
he started bis business in jaggery. 

He is very influential in bis business 
and has been managing two factories 
of his own, a sugar factory and a 
cotton-ginning factory, the latter being 
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was on his initiative and co-operation 
that the Agricultural Association was 
started. He is the Secretary of the 
Association and the Treasurer of the 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Hospet* 
With the collaboration of bis elder 
brother, Mr. Venganna Chetty, be built 
a big temple for the deity Nagareswar, 
which is held in much veneration in 
the District. The choultries construct- 
ed by the brothers on the Eamulapuram 
and Gouripuram roads are very popu« 
lar and largely resorted to. 

Simple and unassuming, Mr. Bala- 
sooba Chetty is one of those who sin- 
cerely work for the public good, with- 
out feeling self-complacent. 

The finn of Messrs. S. K. 
Rowther and Brothers, Tobacco . 
Merchants, Palghat, was founded by 
Ahmed Kowther, the great-grandfather 
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of Mr. Sheik Rowiher Sahib, nearly 
4 eedtaty 8{^ oh a small scale. The 
firm gets tobatoco from Coimbatore and 
Maduta Districts, We need hardly 
state that Dindignl supplies the highest 
quality of tobacco. 

Afte(i( the demise of Ahmed Bowtber, 
the fonnider of the firm, his son, Mir 
Sheik Bos^hSr, considerably improved 
the bosiness and left the same in the 
hahds of bis sons Mir Hajee Rader 
Moideen Bowther, and Eadir Sahib 
Bowtber who farther extended the 
same. 


For the last 14 years Messrs. Sheik 
Bowther, Hajee Sayid Muhammad 
Bowtber and Bava Bowther, sons of 
Kader Moideen Bowther have been 
tanning the firm successfully. They 
advance moneys to tobacco merchants 
and give supplies of tobacco on credit 
to their approved customers, in several 
important business centres of the West 
Ooaste This is one of the largest con- 
cerns in the tobacco line in the 
Sontbem Districts. The three brothers 
are well educated in English and 
Hindustani. Their business is managed 
by Mr. Hajee Bayid Muhammad Bow- 
ther under the guidance of Mr. 8. K. 
Sheik Bowther, his elder brother. 

Mr. G. V. Ramachandra Aiyer, 
Cloth ftCercfaant and Banker, Ealpatbi, 


Palghat, was born* in the year 1871, 
and educated in the Palghat College. 
He comes of a respectable parentage. 
His father, Veeraraghava Aiyer, was for 
a long time Secretary of the Kariakar 
family. He stuted in 1877 a cloth 
shop in the locality, stocking sarees etc. 
from Bangalore, Benares, Conjeeva- 
ram, Kumbakonam, Komad and other 
places ; and he was very successful in 
his business. Mr. Bamachandra Aiyer 
has been continuing the family business, 
earning the goodwill of his numerous 
constituents, and expanding it in other 
•directions, including grain 
trade. He is respectably 
connected and is a gentle- 
man of refined manners, 
keeping up his religious 
observances as an orthodox 
Brahmin, and maintaining 
his family name untarnish- 
ed. He is also a successful 
banker. 

Mr. Simon Alvares, 

Proprietor, Messrs. Alvares 
& Co., Mangalore, son of 
the late Paul Alvares, a Go- 
vernment Contractor at 
Cannanore, was born in 
1851. He was educated 
in the Christian Brothers' 
Schools at Cannanore and at 
Mangalore, and in the Go- 
vernment Normal School at 
Cannanore, from where he 
passed his General Test 
examination in 1868. 

He immediately joined 
service [as a clerk in the 
Collector’s Office at Karwar 
in North Canara, from 
where he obtained a transfer to the 
Bombay High Court as Assistant 
Naxir, in 1878. He also worked in 
the Bombay Secretariat as an Assist- 
ant in the Public Works Department, 
Railway Branch, on Rs. 150/- per 
mensem. 

He started his tile factory at Manga- 
lore under the name of Messrs. Alvares 
& Co., in 1892. In Bombay he was 
doing tile business under the name of 
Alvares & Co., from 1880; and his 
business at Bombay consisted in import- 
ing tiles from Mangalore and selling 
them in the Bombay market. In 1892, 
they opened two branches in Ceylon, 
one at Jafna and the other at Colombo, 
where they have been trading under 
the name of Messrs. Joseph & Co. 
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Messrs. Alvares* A Co. were the first 
firm to take tiles into the Ceylon 
market by chartering big schooners and 
brigs from Colombo. Their tiles are 
DOW exported to various parts of the 
world as they very well stand the 
competition of the French and Italian 
tiles. Their factory is the largest 
Indian eonoem in Mangalore. 

Mr. Simon Alvares has been an 
Honorary Magistrate from 1895. For 
the last seven years he has been a 
member of the Shipping and Landing 
Committee of Mangalore. He has 
also been a Non-Official Visitor of the 
Jail for the last seven years, and the 
President of the Mangalore Catholic 
Co-operative Credit Society ever since 
it was founded five years back. He is 
also an administrator of the Roman 



Simon Alvares. 


Catholic Cathedral, Mangalore, and 
the Vice-President of the Cosmopolitan 
Club. He thus takes an active interest 
in the public affairs of Mangalore and 
is therefore a popular citizen of the 
place. 

The Malabar Steam Navigation 
and Industrials, Ltd., took up the 
business of Messrs. Wallibhai Kader- 
bhai & Co., Abdul Sathar Haji Moosa, 
Haji Essa Haji Moosa, Ahmed Has- 
hnlla and Haji Hussan Sidick and 
started their steam and motor launch 
service to the ports of the Cochin 
and Travancore States. Their whole 
authorised capital of lis. 5,00,000 has 
been subscribed for and Bs. 3,.50,000 
has been paid up. The firm was incor- 
porated as a Company under the Cochin 
Companies Begulation and limited in 
1913. 



S. K. Haji Salyad Muhamoiad Rowther. 
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Tbo trade of the Malabar ports was 
very backward till the later part of the 
nineteenth century as there had been 
no facilities for transmitting the pro- 
ducts from one place to another. This 


was one of the few private finiis then 
started to run steam launches on the 
Malabar Coast, thus stimulating the 
now thriving industries of Malabar and 
affording the people an easy means of 
communication. . 

They own eighteen steam and motor 
boats and they carry the mails of the 
Ilritish Government and the Cochin 
and Travancoro Governments and their 
boats touch all the important ports of 
the Cochin and Travancoro Stales. 
Under the capable management of 
Devsey Bhanjec S(3th, the Managing 
Director, and lievashanker Tulsi Adhi- 
kari, the Manager, the Company has 
been declaring good dividends. 

Mr. Nellikai Venkat Rau of 

Mangalore belongs to a respectable 
Carnatic family that migrated to Man- 
galore from tlie Mysore State during 
the regime of the late Maharajah 
K r i sli n a ra j (j n d ra \Vu d ey ar . Them e m - 
bers of this family were the agents of 
11 h' Maharajah at Mangalore: and as 
such they were importing jewels, pre- 
cious stones, horses etc., from foreign 
countries for the ruling family of 
Mysore. The Nellikai family were the 
recipients of honours and presents from 
the Maharajahs evt'rv year during the 
Dusserah till the time of the late Vyasa 
Rau, the paternal grandfather of Mr. 
Venkat liau. 


The late Gundu Jtau, the father of 
Mr. Venkata Rau. was a prominent 
merchant of Mangalore, exporting coffee 
and cardamoms from the Mysore and 
Coorg plantations to other parts of India 


and to Arabia. In spite of his flourishing 
business, Mr. Gundu Rau was sparing 


time for public work. He worked for the 
citizens of Mangalore as an active 
Municipal Councillor for fifteen years. 
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As an Honorary Magistrate and as a, 
Municipal Councillor he showed a rare 
independence of thought, which woa 
the esteem of the people and the 
Government alike. 

The business of the family has been 
taken up by his son Mr. Venkat Rau. 
He has been a Municipal Councillor from. 
1902; and in recognition of his servicea 
he received a Coronation medal and 
a certificate of honour in 1911 on the 
occasion of H. M. the King-Emperor’s 
Coronation in 1911. Mr. Venkat Ran 
is the Managing Director of the Canara 
Conveyance Company Ltd. of Manga- 
lore. He has been maintaining the 
good name of the family in every way 
and he is the reputed host that extends 
his hospitality to many visitors to 
Mangalore. 

Mr. Purushotham Ghella, son of 

Mr. Ghella Nenste, of Cochin was born 
in 1870. He is descended from an old 
and leading Kshaltiya family, origi- 
nally belonging to Cutch in the Bombay 
Presidency, which migrated south to 
settle down at Cochin. His father set 
up business as contractor, and had kept 
up the profession with credit. His son, 
Mr. Purushotham, stepped 
into his father’s shoes after 
his demise in 190G, and haa 
been continuing the business 
with great success. He un- 
dertakes to supply building 
materials of all descriptions 
in iron, and teak and other 
hard woods, and has dealings 
in logs and pieces of all sizes. 
He manufactures, in his 
timber yard, light wood boxes 
of several sizes and crates of 
all dimensions, which form 
a speciality of his work. 

He was for some time a 
contractor in the Public 
Works Department of the 
Cochin State ; and during 
this period he completed 
many of the important buil- 
dings in the Ernakulam 
Railway Yard. He ofjns a 
store and godown at Muttan- 
cherry in Cochin and has a 
big warehouse lent on rent 
to Messrs. Walker & Co., 
He provided many poor 
families of the place with 
residence in the spacious premisea 
owned by him. He has business 
customers at Bombay and Karachi. 



A Rtcani boat of the Malabar Steam Navigation and Industrials, Ltd. 



Nellikai Venkat Rau. 
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He is a Municipal Councillor of the 
Cochin Municipality. He received 
gold and silver medals from the royal 
family of Cochin for his earnest services 
in connection with the Shastipoorthi 
celebrations of the late and present 
Bajahs of Cochin 

Dharmaprakasa D. Bhanumiah of 

Mysore) son of the late Doddiah, a 
native of the Tumbanerale village near 
Mysore, was born in 1860 ; and at the 
early age of fourteen he started life as 
a retail dealer in rice. In a few years 
be improved his business and executed 
some contract&%j the place. By about 
1881 he joined, as a partner, the timber 
business of the late Dharmapravartha 
Gunja Narasimiah and continued as 
such for a period of ten years. For 
another ten years Mr. Choubeene 
Yellappa and he carried on joint timber 
business on a large scale. 



D. Bhanumiah. 


From 1901 be has been a general 
merchant and commission agemt and a 
Government and Palace contractor at 
Mysore. As a commission agent he 
has dealings with Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras and other trading centres of 
the country. 

He constructed a monastery for the 
Hindu Sanyasis in his garden at the 
foot of the Chamundi Hill, v/here he 
feeds a number of travelling mendicants. 
In 1914 H.H. the Maharajah of Mysore 
laid the foundation stone of the school 
building, over which Mr. Bhanumiah 
had spent about a lakh of rupees ; and 
H.H. the Yuvarajab of Mysore opened 
the new school for boys in May 1917. 
yhe title of Dharmaprakasa was con- 
ferred on him by the Maharajah in the 


Dusserah Durbar of 1916, in recogni- 
tion of his charities. 

Mr. V. Thimmayyah, Toddy and 
Arrack Contractor for the Mysore State, 
Mysore, is a son of the late V^eerappa, 
who was also doing the same business. 


were enterprisihg business people* for 
nearly throe generations in the place. 

He had a very liberal education when 
young and he studied Urdu, Persian, 
Canarese and Gujcerathi, which enabled 
him to canvass and command business 



Thimmayyah, 


He has the monopoly for the supply of 
arrack and toddy to the whole State. 
He pays the Mysore Government a 
monthly tax of Its. 40,000 and has a 
staff of about 2,000 subordinates, scat- 
tered in the several places of the State. 
He is one of the biggest Bankers in 
the State. 

He is the Motikhana Contractor, 
and as such supplies provisions to the 
Mysore Palace. 

Mr. Mahomed Sait a merchant of 
Mysore was born 80 years ago of 
wealthy Menon parents whose ancestors 
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on an extensive scale. His great-grand- 
father Suleman Sait started a business 
in Sandalwood in his time which, in 
a short time, brought him enormous 
profits. He was given due encourage- 
ment by the British Government, and 
well patronised by the Mysore Durbar. 
Th(, business continued to prosper 
with astounding rapidity and stabili- 
ty. Mr. Mahomed Sait, who worthily 
maintains the traditional prestige of his 
forefathers, has been carrying on the 
family business, earning well the confi- 
dence of the Mysore Koyal household 
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as tbeir snpplier and ^ondactinf: bis 
6rm on En^sh principles. He also 
owns a tailoring department under the 
management of bis brother Mr. Abdul 
Bat tar. 



Mahomed Sait and Abdul Sattar. 

He is the leader of the Muslim com- 
munity, and holds the responsible place 
of the Becretary of the Muslim Club. 
H(! is a gentleman of a highly charitable 
turn of mind and is expending a large 
amount every year for feeding and 
clothing the poor and the infirm*; and 
has thus been maintaining the family 
reputation. 

Mr. Mahomed Sait, besides having 
an extensive business, is also a big 
landlord paying a land revenue and 
Octroi duty to the extent of Rs. 5,000 
annually. He is in the prime of life 
and a brilliant future lies before him. 

The firm of Messrs. Heerji M. & 
Sons , Merchants and Agents of Canos* 


Neemucfa, Canosnore and Gslfcaf . They 
were the agents of the British lodis 
Bteam Navigation Company for forty 
years and it was only in 1918 that they 
gave up the agency. 

Now the firm is working only at 
Cannanore, the other branches having 
been closed. They deal in wines and 
stores and are the agents for the 
Gresham Life Assurance Company and 
the New Zealand Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company. In 1901, on the 
eve of retirement from business of the 
late Cowasji Heerji, his two sons, H. C. 
Heerji and 6. C. Heerji were admitted 
into partnership. In 1913, Mr. H. C. 
Heerji died and the sole management 
and ownership of the firm devolved on 
its present proprietor, Mr. 8. C. Heerji. 

Mr. G. Krishniah Chetty founded 
the firm of Messrs. C. Krishniah 
Chetty and Sons in the Bangalore 
Cantonment in 1869. They manufac- 
ture prize plateS) caskets, trophies, 
challenge shields and gem-set jewellery 
of all descriptions for Indians and Euro- 
peans. They are the Jewellers of H.H. 
the Maharajah of Mysore, G.C.B.I., by 
appointment and State Jewellers to the 
States of Baroda, ludore and Cooch 
Behar. 

Their business extends to the several 
parts of India and they get orders from 
England also. Tbeir workmanship is 
good and up-to-date and hence their 
popularity. Mr. Krishniah Chetty is 


his younger brother. Tbetr finn is 
located in their own premises at 153 and 
153) Commercial Street, Bangalore 
Cantonment. 

Mr. R. Lekahmana Raja, P*W.D. 
Contractor, Trivandrum, is a son of tbe 



R. Lakihmuia Jlaju 

late R. Renga Raju, the Head Sircar 
Vakil, who died about forty years sgo. 
Mr. Lekshmana Raju was very young 
when he lost his father and he was 
brought up under the fostering care 
and support of bis father's elder brother, 
the late Ramaswamy Raju. 

Educated in the Maharajah’s High 
School, Trivandrum, he cultivated from 
his boyhood the art of drawing, for 



Heerji M. & Sons, 


A casket nude by C. Krishaiab Chetty & Sons. 


note, was founded by Heerjibhoy Mun- assisted in the business by his two able which ho ho.i ^ * a . ..u 
oh.,-, of Bo,ob.,iol85»in Bo™b.), .on.. Mo, ^b^ -d rntn^^o ^OoS^hf ot^^^ 
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the Obief Eagmaer as a Draaghtsman. 
Haviog served (here for nine years, be 
bad to give op bis appointment as the 
etrain affected his eye-sight. Having 
rest for a year he took up con- 
tracts from the Itepartment of Pablic 
Works. 

For the first five or six years of bis 
life as a contractor he was doing the 
annual repairs of the pablic buildings. 
Afterwards be constructed a number of 
good buildings for the Btate, including 
the Girls’ College and the Law College. 
The Law College is among the finest 
buildings of Trivandrum ; and it has a 
beautiful porch enriched by Doric archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. P. Soniurier of Trivandrum 
bought over the local firm of Messrs. 


and practice of the arts under expert 
supervision. The young apprentices 
are given proper encouragement on 
their learning the work. 

The firm has its permanent customers, 
who purchase the goods manufactured 
in the workshop ; and in addition it 
employs travelling representatives to 
push on sales in several parts of South 
India. 

Messrs. P. B. Iyer & Co. deserve 
great credit for having given a fresh 
lease of life to the decaying art and 
their goods should obtain a still greater 
patronage from the pablic and in parti- 
cular the landed aristocrats. 

The firm of Messrs. Ramchandra 
Mahadeva & Company, Cochin, was 
founded in 1879 by the late Gopal 


chandra Mahtfdeva gave the present 
name to the firm, when he took charge 
of the concern after the demise of Oopal 
Mahadeva in 1898. Kao Sabeb A. L. 
Shirgaoker, a son-in-law of Mr. Itam- 
chandra Mahadeva, has been a partner 
in the concern for over twenty j’ears. 

They export Coir yarn, Coir fibre'. 
Copra and other products of Malabar to 
the European continent and parti- 
cularly to the London market, where 
their well known mark is very popular 
and commands the highest price. 

They are agents for the Oriental 
Government Security Life Assurance 
Co., Ltd,, liombay, the General 
Accident Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., Perth, Scotland, the 
Liverpool A- London & Globe Insurance 
Co. Ltd., Liverpool, the London & 
Lancashire Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool, and the Iteliance Marino 
Insurance Co. Ltd,, Liverpool. 

They import articles of foreign manu- 
facture for the South Indian markets ; 
and hardware goods form the chief 
item of their import business. They 
do banking business also. 

Messrs, liamchandra Mahadeva 
and A. L. Shirgaoker wore originally 
natives of the southern part of the 
Maluiratta country ; but they have set- 
tled down in Cochin. Under the capable; 
management of iiao Sabeb Sliirgaoker, 
the firm has considerably improved its 
business and reputation. 

Mr. liamchandra Mahadeva was 
granted a certificate of honour on the 



Two ivory products of P. S, (yer & Co. 


Coir Factory of Messrs. Kamcbandra Mahadeva & Co. 


A. 8. Iyer and Co,, with its goodwill in 
1908. He has since been conducting 
the business under the name and style 
of Messrs. P. S. Iyer and Co. The 
firm has a workshop in which ivory 
goods and artistic curios are manu- 
factured by skilled hands. They beauti- 
fully inlay sandalwood, ebony, and 
other kinds of wood with ivory, gold 
and silver. They have recently intro- 
duced into the market their Kuftaqhari 
works, in which silver is finely inlaid 
on steel plates. They also collect and 
sell cancelled postage stamps of India 
and the Native States. 

Their workshop is conducted on sys- 
tematic lines ; and the employees ht^ve 
regular grades of salary fixed for them 
according to their merit. There is a 
technical institute attached to the work- 
shop in which probationers and appren- 
tices are trained and taught the theory 


Mahadeva under the name of Gopal 
Mahadeva & Co. His brother Mr. Bam- 


Corouation day in the name of His 
Majesty George V in 1911, in recogui- 
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tion of his generous contributions in known as professional etiquette among Secretary and Treasurer of the Native 
the cause of charity. the merchants of the busy trading Merchants’s Association of Cochin from 

Kao Sabeb A. L. Sbirgaoker has been centre. Mr. Hajee Abdulla Hajee 1909. 
the popular Chairman of the Munici- Adam is its President, Mr. Kamjee Mr. ValiapftfaiupU Aotony Ghand- 
pality of British Cochin from the year Cooverjee its Vice-President and Mr. ikunjan, Cask merchant, British Coch- 
1912. He has also been the Chairman Comer Hajee Ayoob, its Honorary in, started his business on a small scale 
of the Malabar Navigation* Industrials, Secretary and Treasurer. thirty years ago, when he was a young 



Kainchandra Mahadcva. ^ Chandikunjan, 


Ltd, Cochin, Hinco it was started in They publish annual reports in which man of sixteen years of age. He started 
19i:'t with the break of a few months they give in detail the quantities of goods with making about IJO casks per month ; 
which was caused by his resignation. e.xported from and imported into Cochin, but ht; has so considerably improved 

The Motor Boat Syndicate of the business that he now has a hundred 
The Eastern Balm manufactui'od by CQdjju founded in 1913 and it was hands working under him and manu- 
Mr. David J.Koder of Cochin, popular- ^janaged by Messrs Haji Hashi in Baji factures 500 casks a month on the 
ly known as David’s Eastern Balm, has Sons, its first proprietors till average. He supplies them to the local 

won a wide reputation as a panacea for when Mr. Oomer Haji Ayoob Indian and English firms, with whom 

several kinds of pains. Several doctors j^gcame the sole proprietor of the con- he hap standing contracts. He has 
and laymen have certified to its marvel- tvvo sons, who are studying in the local 

lous effects in cases of rheumatism, The Syndicate owns nine motorboats school. 

neuralgia and several other kinds of ^yhich ply between Cochin and Alleppey, The thriving firm of Messrs. Bhan- 
headaches and chest complaints. Cochin and Shertaly, Alleppey and jee Ram jee and Company of Cochin 

Mr. Koder’s Klngworm ointment is a Quiion and Alleppey and Kottayam. was founded about a century ago by 
popular remedy for ringworm and ecze- The Syndicate constructs its own boats ; Damji Uka under the name of Damji 
ma, as certified to by a large number of jj, jjg workshop the construction of Uka &■ Co-, at Cochin and Alleppey. 
people that used the same. boats and motor repairs are undertaken. They were doing coir business and pro- 

The Cochin Native Merchants’s Mr. Corner Haji Ayoob. the proprietor, duce business, the former being their 
Association, Muttancherry, has been is also a produce merchant and oommis- main concern. ^ 

doing immense good to the Indian sion agent. He imports paddy and rice Till about thirty-five years back, the 
mercantile community of the place by from the Bengal and Burmah ports; firm was the joint property of the 
maintaining a spirit of union among and exports copra, ginger, pepper and descendants of Damji Uka, its founder, 
them and by safeguarding their inter- other products of Malabar to Bombay, and the ancestors of the present pro- 
ests. when at stake. The association Calcutta and other trading centres of prietor, Mr. Devsey Bhanji Seth. Then 
has been helping to preserve what is India. He has been the Honorary the Kamjee family bought over the 
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whole ooDoern; ^nd when Bhanjee 
Bamjee Beth took up the management 
and sole proprietorship of the firm in 
1902 , he abolished the Alleppey branch 
and considerably improved their central 
husiness at Cochin. 



Dcvscy Biiaojce Seth« 


They import paddy, chiefly from 
the ports of Bengal and Burmah for 
supplying the local market. They own 
two oil mills at Cochin and Alleppey, 
where cocoanat oil is manufactured. 
Their cocoanut oil is exported to the 
Bombay, Calcutta, liangoon and other 
Indian markets. The firm has a bank- 
ing department also, in which their con- 
stituents are mostly merchants. They 
have opened their branch at Bombay 
where, in addition to their usual produce 
business, they import gunny bags from 
Calcutta and cotton for the Bombay 
market. They transact business for 
other leading Indian firms receiving 
the usual commission . 

Mr. Devsey Bhanjee Seth took charge 
of the firm on the demise of his father, 
Bhanjee Bamjee Beth, in 1906* He 
has been one of the Managing Directors 
of the Malabar Navigation and Indus- 
trials Ltd., Cochin, since it was in- 
corporated and limited in 1918. He 
has also been an elected Municipal 
Councillor for over six years. He is 
one of the influential citizens and a 
leading merchant of Cochin. 

The late G. Andrew Luiz, timber 
merchant, Ernakulam, started bis busi- 
ness career in the early seventies of the 
nineteenth century almost as a poor 
*man. But in a few years he rose to be 
one of the leading timber merchants of 
the Cochin State ; and bis success was 


due to hia preaeveranoe and integrity. 
For several years he was the contractor 
to the States of Travancore and Cochin. 
He also entered into a contract with the 
firm of Messrs. Aspiowall & Co., Ltd. 
of Cochin for the supply of Elavoo logs. 
After a successful career as a timber 
merchant and eontradtor, which ex- 
tended over a period of four decades, 
Mr. Andrew Luiz breathed his last in 
1914, leaving his business and a largo 
fortune in the hands of his son, Mr. 
C. P, Luiz, 

Mr. C. P. Luiz, who was born 
in 1882 and educated in the Kajah’s 


College, Ernakulam, joined his father 
in business at the early age of eighteen. 
With a growing thirst for commer- 
cial knowledge he grasped the de- 
tails of his father’s business in a few 
years and considerably improved the 
timber trade. He has taken up big 
contracts from the Cochin and the 
Travancore Governments. About 1,500 
men work daily under him in various 
capacities in the forests of Kuthaman- 
galam in the Travancore State; and 50 
to 70 elephants are engaged in the 
collection and removal of timber from 
the hills. 

Mr. Luiz has his depots in about half 
a dozen places for storing and disposing 
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of the timber. His bead office is at 
Ferumanoor, near Ernakulam; and it 
is here that be commands the largest 
sale. His timber is sold in the markets 
of Madras, Cochin, Calicut, Bombay, 
Karachi and other Indian ports, as also 
in some towns in Arabia. He stocks 
various kinds of timber, such as teak, 
white cedar and jackwood. In the short 
.space of seventeen years, Mr. Luiz has, 
by his passion for work, very consider- 
ably extended his business. 

Mrs. Luiz is a good painter and 
musician and knows needle work. She 
was awarded three medals and a number 
of certificates in different 
Exhibitions held in the 
State. 

He owns many cocoanut 
gardens and paddy fields 
and a large number of 
boats, apart from his valu- 
able house properties in the 
State. He now intends to 
start rubber cultivation. 
He is simple and unostenta- 
tious in his habits. 

The firna of Messrs. 
Chathoorbhoojadoss 
Khoosaldoss and Sons 

of Madras was founded in 
1828. They are well known 
for their extensive business, 
their unswerving commer- 
cial integrity and their wide- 
spread charities. The firm 
was first doing business in 
yarn, general merchandise 
and banking and took up 
other lines of business later 
on. The late Chatboor- 
bhoojadoBs Khoosaldoss and 
his father commanded a 
wide businosB In silk, spices 

and musk. 

They owned an Embroidery factory 
till a few years ago, the products of 
which were highly appreciated. Their 
three main lines of business now are 
banking, yarn and cloths of Benares and 
South Indian manufacture. 

The two brothers, Messrs. Girdhar- 
doss Chathoorbhoojadoss and Govindoss 
Chathoorbhoojadoss, sons of the late 
Chathoorbhoojadoss Khoosaldoss, were 
the two partners of the firm till 1918. 
That year Mr. Girdhardoss died prema- 
turely and the management of the busi- 
ness was taken up by Mr. Govindoss. 

Dewan Bahadur Govindoss Chatboor- 
bhoojadoss was the Sheriff of Madras 



Mr. & Mrs. C. P. Luix, 
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lately. He was bom in 1878. To-day 
he can be prood of his manifold deeds 
of charity and philanthropy, as also 
of his sound commercial morality, 
so characteristic of his family. The 
titUg of Kao Bahadur and Dowan 
Ba> Jkdur were conferred oa him in 
recognition of bis various charities and 
acts of public utility. 

He subscribed Ks. 10,000/- to the 
King Edward VII Memorial in India^ 
The dne bronze statue of His Majesty 
King-Etuperor George V, which stands 
in the Madras Esplanade, was erected by 
him in memory of the Delhi Durbar of 
1912. Mr. Govindoss had the honour 
of being presented to His Majesty at 
the Levy held at Calcutta. 

The charities of Dowan Bahadur 
Govindoss deserve more than a pass- 
ing mention. The Anjuman-i*mufadi 
Islam was one of the many institutions 
that sufl'ered severe losses as a result 
of the failure of Arbuthnot & Com- 
pany. He endowed the institution 
with Ks. 10,000/- and gave another 
Ks. 10,000/- for the construction of the 
Lawley Hall in the buildings. He 
constructed choultries at Kaichur and 
Manmad, two important Railway 
junctions, which satisfy a long-felt 
want for the Indian tourist. 

The Pinjrapole of Madras gives 
protection to the sick and the abandon- 
ed animals. Mr. Govindoss gave this 
institution a site worth about a quarter 
of a lakh of rupees and a donation of 
Rs. fi.OOO/-. He endowed the Victoria 
Caste and Gosha Hospital of Madras 
with a bed at a cost of Rs. *2,100/- and 
gave Ks. 3,000/- for the Pentland 
Science Laboratory of the Srirangam 
High School* The highly religious 
Hindu that be is, he extends his charity 
to the destitute and suffering without 
any distinction of caste or creed. 

The public activities of Dewan 
Bahadur Govindoss Chathoorbhooja- 
doss need to be prominently portrayed, 
as he is connected with almost every 
leading public body of Madras. He 
was lately elected by the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce to the 
first Reformed Madras Legislative 
Council, to represent the commercial 
interests of the Province. He also 
represents the Chamber on the Madras 
Port Trust. His first son, Mr. Laldoss 


Govindoss, is about to enter life, having 
received a good commercial training 
under him. 

Mr. Govindoss commands a very 
wide influenoe in Southern India; 
and he is loved and respected, for bis 
many qualitites of head and heart. He 
has indeed a remarkable personality. 
May he be spared long to continue bis 
very useful service to his «countrymen 
and the State. 

The late Girdhardoss Ghathoorbhoo- 
jadoss, the elder brother of Dewan 
Bahadur Govindoss Chathoorbhoo- 
jadosB, left behind him four sons, two 
of whom have just entered life. Mr» 
Narayandoss Girdhardoss the eldest, 
though very young, bas already shown 
considerable promise of a very useful 
future. In the elections to the Re- 
formed Councils, Mr. Narayandoss 
Girdhardoss sought the suffrages of 
the Indian Commercial community of 
Southern India for their representation 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
Delhi, and was returned successfully 
at the top of the poll- He bas been 
interesting himself deeply in a number 
of commercial and indu.strial concerns 
and is gaining the confidence of 
businessmen all round. He is one of 
the Directors of the Indian Bank, 
Limited. He takes a lively interest in 
business affairs, is unostentatious and 
unobtrusive, and has already developed 
a keen sense of honour and dignity. 
He is not yet full thirty years of age 
and there is no doubt that he has a very 
bright future before him. 

Mr. Kissendoss Girdhardoss, bis 
younger brother, is already a practical 
businessman and devotes his time and 
attention to the management of the 
internal affairs of the family firm, 
to the conduct of the family charities 
and to religious worship in the house- 
hold. The other two sons have not 
yet attained their legal age, while one 
of them is about to do so. The family 
is on th» whole a gifted one in many 
respects and God has given the mem- 
bers not only wealth, but health and 
prosperity in the larger sense of the 
term ; and the firm and family of 
Chathoorbboojadoss Khoosaldoss and 
Sons is one that Southern India may 
really be proud of. 

The firm of Messrs. Murli Doss 
Ram Doss and Company is one of 

the prominent business houses of 
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Madias doing considerable general 
import bnsiness. They import yams, 
piece-goods, metals and various sundry 
things from foreign conntries. Mr. 
Murli Doss Bam Doss and his brother 
founded this firm in 1878 . 

They command customers among 
the mercantile community throughout 
Southern India ; and they book indents 
for a large number of the mofussil 
merchants. They are noted bankers, 
having dealings in this line mostly 
with merchants. 

The yarn and banking bnsiness of 
the firm are conducted at their premises 
at 73, Mint Street ; and the other lines 
of their business are conducted by the 
Madras Import Company, which ^s 
also owned by the proprietors of this 
firm. Mr. M. G. Gokul Doss Goverdhan 
Doss, the senior partner of the firm, 
gives his personal attention to the 
several lines of bnsiness conducted by 
the firm. Mr. M. G. Dwarka Doss 
Goverdhan Doss, the yonnger brother 
of Mr. Gokol Doss, is assisting him in 
the management of the business. They 
own valuable house properties in the 
city of Madras. 

Mr. Gokul Doss is an active member 
of several associations, among which 
may be mentioned the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce, tbe South 
Indian Import Merchants’ Association 
and the Madras Provincial Congress 
Committee. He is also an active 
Director of the Madras Stock Exchange. 
He takes a great interest in the cause 
of education and is the Honorary 
Secretary of the Hindu Theological 
High School, Madras. 

Messrs. Goodwin and Go., Dis- 
pensing Chemists and Drnggists, 
Mylapore, Madras, are among the 
popular firms in the line at Madras. 
They stock several kinds of English 
and American patent medicines and 
command a wide circle of clients. 
Tbe firm is patronised by the leading 
medical practitioners of Mylapore and 
have earned a good*name for accurate 
dispensing. 

Mr. T. Rajagopal is the enterprising 
proprietor of tbe firm. 

R. M. M. S. T. Viravan Ghettiar 

of Devakottah comes of a highly 
religions Nattnkottai Chetti family dia- • 
tingnisbed for its religious endowments- 
His father, the late Ramanathan Chet* 
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tiftr, con>tru<}t«d at Tirokoilot the Andhra Gonferenoe year after yeair Weekly o g m iwa itj e erew >; ofagnla^ 

Aji&ijmr« EovilaDoi and iodm other is well known in the MTeral Telngn tion than the Daily * and it ia chiefly 
places* Mr. Viravan Obeitiar is a chip districts; and he is now the Joint popolar in tiie Tilln||^ and among 
of the old block and isdosely following Secretary of the Andhra Maha Baldia. many Andhias in other parte of the 
the footsteps of * wodd. The dii* 

n » n » n »■ n » < » * 

i 


bis father. He 
oonstrocted a 
temple at Thirn* 
thalamndayar 
and cbooltries at 
Tbimradamarn- 
thnr and Deva- 
kottah. His 
construction of 
Gnrupnja Ma- 
thains at Thiru- 
Tslur and Deva- 
kottah deserves 
to be noted. He 
18 a patron of 
line arts. 

Banking has 
been the main 
business of the 
family lor the 
last three and 
more genera- 
tions. Mr. Vira- 
van Chettiar has 
his banking es- 
tablishments at 
Madras, Nega- 
patam, D e V a- 
kottidi and other 
places. His in- 
terest in the 
local and public 
affairs is also 
noteworthy. As 
the Ohairman of 
the Devakottah 
Union, he has 
been working 
disinterestedly 
for the prospe- 
rity of the town. 

A young man 
of 34, Mr. Obet- 
tiar has a bright 
future before 
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him. 

Mr. K. Nageswara Rao Paotulu, The Andhra Patriha has got two 
Editor and Proprietor of the AndMra editions, the daily and the weekly. This 

Patrika, Madras, is a leading poblic is the only Daily in the Telngn langu- 

man of the Andhra Desa. He has been age ; and by its publication Mr. Nage- . 

taking an active part in and leading swata Bao Pantulu is responsible for placed at the disposal of many inAto* 

several movements conducive to the the enlightenment of several thousands tions of public utility in the Ai^ra 

welfare of the Andhras. HU work foe of the Telugu reading pnblie. The Desa. 
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dkra Patrika is 
conducted by an 
efficient editorial 
staff; and it 
stands for pro- 
gressive Indian 
Nationalism. 
They publish a 
valuable annua)' 
number of the 
Patrika, which 
contains articles 
on political, lite- 
rary and econo- 
mic subjects con- 
tributed by emi- 
nent writers of 
the Andhra 
Desa. 

Mr. Nageswara 
Bao Pantulu has 
discovered the 
famous Amrut- 
anjan, the lead- 
ing Indian Pain 
Balm. It is the 
one patent medi- 
cine in India 
that commands 
a wide sale in 
every town and 
village of the 
country; and it 
is believed to be 
a panacea for all' 
aches, pains and 
bruises. The 
offices of the 
Amr'utan jan 
Depot are 
811 uated at 7, 
Tbambnchetty 
Street, Madms, 
and 109, Frere 
Uoad, Bombay. 

Mr. Nageswara Bao Pantulu dewly 
loves the cause of education and helps 
many an institution and many a poor 
stndent. His energy and resonrees ate 
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Mr. PodiMlptfWllllil ThomoiCB oerchMiU o£ Southern India. He is of age. At hisntistance a achool foe 
l^ltr^ii A lending timber iiMutohnat the aon of Me. Kallate Moidukatti Mahomedan boys was started at 
He eomaaaadaeaoeiderable Sahib, wboMCrm^ a name in the timber MannarRhai. for which the family baa 

set apart Its liO.OOO. The 


of Cochin, 
mflaenoe in the oomoMceiai oiteles of 
the State. He haa buaineaa relations 



The late P. Laaar ThooMnen. 

It is unfortunate that bis only son^ 
Mr. P. Lazar Thommen, who was a 
rising young man of about 30, prede- 
ceased Mr. Lazar. 

Bif* V. K. Unnikamoo Sahib of 
^Ughat is (me of the leading timber 


V. K. Unnikamoo iiahib, 

trade. Mr. Moidoknttt is an enterpris- 
ioR busiuessman. 

Having started his business on a 
small scale, he established bis timber 
depots at Mannargfaat and Nilambur, 
where he used to get timber direct from 
the forests. In course of time he began 
to export timber to several parts of the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies. Mr. 
Moidukutti Sahib has eight sons, of 
whom the first three are looking after 
the business of the family. About ten 
years ago Mr. Unnikamoo Sabib, the 
eldest son, took charge of the business, 
bis father having retired on account of 
old age. Daring the war the firm 
supplied considerable gnantities of tim- 
ber to the Government. They always 
hold in stock about two lakhs of rupees 
worth of timber. They now have their 
timber depots at Feroke and Olavakode 
in addition to the two depots opened by 
the father. 

Mr. Unnikamoo Sabib is a public- 
spirited young man of about 26 years 
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firm spends several thou&andz 
of rupees annually towards 
charities. Mr U.nmkamoo 
Sahib has been a M.;iiioipal 
Councillor for two tvnui. and 
an Honorary Magistrate kt 
over six years. 

Mr. TTnnikamoo Sahib is 
leading the timber trade oa 

'■ v , ■- 

the West Gomi and is now 
opening business connoc* 
tions with Japan, America 
and iiiDgianJ. 

Mr* Csirtan Villa vara* 
yar of Taticorin is a Ship- 
ping Contractor tiaving 
wide influence in the com- 
mercial circles of the Tin- 
nevelly District. He com- 
mands customeri among 
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CarUii Vittavarayar. 

the leading Indian and European busi- 
nessmen. 

The Modem Printing Works, 
Mount Road, Madras, are a firm of 
printere and publishers, possessing a 
well-equipped press run by electricitje. 
The firm was started in 1914 by its 
sole proprietor, Mr. M. K. Srinivasa 
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Iyengar. tibe lix ywnrs of tbeir 

existence in the Atdd, they have at- 
tained a CM>nskiwaUe popularity and a 
name in the 
iield^l^ boedc- 
printing. 

Their job 
work is neit 
in'exeontion. 

The firm 
commands 
bookwork 
from differ- 
ent provinceH 
of India like 
the Punjab, 

Bombay, and 
Central Pro- 
vinces. The 
fi t 8 t 430 
pages of this 
K d c y c 1 0 - 
petdia were 
printed by 
them. 

Mr. Hrini- 
yasa Iyengar 
is an enter- 
prising -'pub- 
Usbet.of edu- 
cational and 
legal books ; 4 
audhisltipon ! 

Readers, | 

English and 
Tamil, were 
approved by 
the MadraH 
Text-Boo k 
Committee 
and ate popu- 
lar in the 
schools 0 ! 
the Presiden- 
cy and the 
States of 
Travanoore 
and Cochin. 

The Modern 
Printing 
Works have pnUkhed the Civil Ooort 
Manual and have dndertaken pob- 
litldng of the Lawyer’s Library wuries. 


In this Mhes the Imw. of 

British India, the PfovineiaUttaolvenOy 

Act and the Art of Crom-examinatirKD 



have already come oat. This series of 
publications proposes to bring ont a 
ttamber of asalol small books not 
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'ipiOiapfealy ^'4^ ^'''wnder.'fiOdMad 
Jaw. It is nee dle s s to add tbal eoob i 
nitics biM tong been a desideratiim t 

and Messrs. 
P. Bunaim- 
tha lyer a^ 
P. JRaibava 
Iyer, two 
distingnisbed 
Jewyeti, m 
the oipable 
editim of this 
series^ These 
piibljetai^ 

am jboeitd to 
be of gmst 
service to the 
Indimt legd 
world. Before 
Mr, g rf n i- 
Iyengar 
started hie 
press, he was 
the ManagOr 
of the Law 
t Priatinl 
I House, Madn- 
ess : and iff 
that capacity 
t he rendered 
valoable sen* 
vice to the 
I»eie^ trhioh 
emaed 
an enviahth 
d> n a m a for 
Law poblioa- 
iions. He 
was given a 
fitting fare- 
well when be 
left that prees 
to start his 
own firm. 
He is now 84 
^ years of age 
and baa a 
bright career 
before him 

lisbing field. He is assisted by hie 
coasin brother, Mr. M. S. ViraiaglMivn ' 
Iyengar. 
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By M. H. P. GhaUlah, Superintendent of laduitiies, Bengenapelle State* 


Over fifteen yean back, wricoltare 
was fint established in India in the 
tract of the country between tbe 
Bcahmapatra and tbe Ganges; and it is 
a matter of history that tbe knowledge 
of tbe silk-worm and its utility was 
imported to India (as to tbe other 
countries of the world) from China, the 
jealous mother of the industry. China 
and Japan are to-day the largest silk- 
manufacturing countries in the East ; 
and, though labour is at least as cheap 
and abundant in India as in these two 
countries, India is unable to compete 
successfully with these, her sister coun- 
tries, because of the want of protection, 
orgauisation and co-operation in tbe 
country. It must also be noted that 
the present decline in the indostry is 
not a little due to tbe nnmber of diffi. 
oulties natoral to the rearing of the 
silk-worm and the lack of proper care 
so essential for its healthy development. 
There is a suSiciently wide literature 
bearing on the working of the industry ; 
and I shall therefore devote myself here 
mainly to the suggestion of a few prac- 
tical hints for tbe progress of sericulture 
in India. 

The silk-worm was originally in a 
wild Btat4, feeding on tbe mulberry leaf, 
which is most essential for its feeding 
in its larval stage. In the course of 
domestication in ancient times, the 
worm became more delicate in health 
owing to the artificial conditions im- 
pose, d on it. In tbe experimental 
stages, people were contented with 
rearing a comparatively small number 
of silk-worms, for which a few mulberry 
trees were sufficing. Some parts of 
tbe trees were stripped of their old 
leaves, only tbe tender leaves being 
left intact, to provide for tbe feeding of 
tbe worms in their nascent state. 

When tbe silk-worm began to be 
nued on a large scale, a practical diffi- 
culty arose- In the limited piece, of 
land at thg disposal of tbe aeriecltnrist, 
be could not plant many motberry 


trees, as each tree would require a 
pretty large area for its proper develop- 
ment ; and therefore the cultivation of 
busb-mulhorry was taken up. The 
chief advantage of tho bush method of 
cultivation is that in a small area a 
number of bushes can be grown, which 
will provide a large qnaniity of tender 
as well as hard leaf ; but the cultivator 
should take care to see that tbe roots 
of the bushes do not get rotten by an 
excessive supply of water. Tbe bush 
method of muiberry cultivation is more 
costly than the other, as it requires 
constant ina'iutlng and weeding ; and 
much more so in areas where there are 
no facilities for irrigation. 

Where mulberry cultivation is taken 
up on a large scale, with extensive 
areas of land devoted to it, the bush 
method of mulberry cultivation will 
not pay so well as tbe tree system ; in 
fact in tbe former tbe cost of growing 
the plants will be out of proportion to 
the value of the out-turn. The mul- 
berry trees need no attention for theii 
growth after they are nursed for tbtee 
years. They will then bo in a poeitiun 
to withstand changes of weather and 
will grow where other plants grow ; 
while the bush system fails pretty often. 
Pot cheapness and for tho progress of 
the industry it seems, therefore, advis- 
able to replace tho bush system by 
the more advantageous tree system. 
Private enterprise, it may be noted, 
will hardly feel equal to the task of 
devoting extensive areas of land for 
the cultivation of tbe mulberry tree. 
The Government should therefore 
reserve forest areas for tbe p urpose. T n 
view of the intrinsic value of the in- 
dustry and the importance of it as a 
means of livelihood (or hundreds of 
Indian families, it is nnt too much to 
expect that the Government will give 
its serious attention to tbe matter. 

The statistics of the indusrty during 
recent years show its remarkable de- 
cline, which has to be traced to several 
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reasons. Some people in their greedi- 
ness to rear more worms keep: them too 
thickly in tbe trays, and in oiiiiiiequence 
the leaf under them gets heated. Tho 
fermenting leaf causes flecheria- Build- 
ings, where the worms are kept, are not 
infrequently badly ventilated ; and the 
worms are therefore liable to get dis- 
eased. Tbe superposition of the worms 
in a nnmber of rows, one over another, is 
also detrimental to their health, as a free 
interchange of air is impracticable. 
Uninterrupted access of air into the 
house of tbe silk-worms brings in dust 
and disturbs the uniformity of temper- 
ature. If diseased worms are not 
promptly thrown out, there will accu- 
mulate putrified matter, which again 
causes fleeberia. In short it may safely 
be stated that the domestication of the 
silk-worm is tbe cause of most of tbe 
diseases to which it is subject to-day. 
These defects in sericulture have been 
nnconscionsly and imperceptibly handed 
down from generation to generation ; 
and their ruinous effects are witnessed 
in the gradual but sure decline* of tbe 
industry. 

ijilk-worms inherit diseases, which 
ire in turn transmitted to the offspring. 
Tiicrefore great care has to be taken to 
obtain eggs free from disease for getting 
a healthy breed- It is not easy to dis- 
tinguish between a healthy and a dis- 
eased egg, unless it be by an examination 
under the microscope. Tbe ordinary 
cultivator cannot have access to the 
microscope nor can he use it success- 
fully even if one be at his disposal. It 
will therefore be an invaluable help to 
the sericulturist if the Government will 
undertake to supply healthy eggs to 
him. 

The leaves, on which tbe silk-worms 
are to be fed. should be kept free from 
moisture, which can be got rid of by 
pressing the leaves gently against a 
piece of cloth. Great care should be 
taken to see that tbe worms are fed at 
regular intervals and that their house 
is in a sanitary condition and free from 
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cow-dang, imoke^etc. Tbatempentare 
should be favoonble to the worm; and 
it may be safety aaiavtod that the tern- 
peratare stoat loitilitoto man is the 
beat to bring up 

the Bilk-worm is 

reared in a tempsiwittre exceeding 85 
degrees, it beonittlM liable to flecheria. 

The ailk'Worm generally reared in 
India is of the moltivoltine breed, 
.||biob yiePi the prodace within forty* 
,j|ire daysi The worms reared in 
BaropeaneOtmtries are of the uoivol- 
tme btee^ the eggs of which take nine 
htontfas tobe hatched. The silk pro- 
,idlieed in France and other European 
ooantries is therefore far superior to 
the Indian silk; and the yield is larger. 
The average Indian sericultarist is not 
disposed to rear univoltine breed, as he 
has been accustomed to realise the 
product from the other breed no less 
than eight times in the year. But a 
few people are now prepared to rear 
the univoltine breed if the eggs are 
hatched for them and the worms sup- 
plied. 

The univoltine eggs should be kept 
in a warm place for a period of at least 
two months. Then they should be 
sent to a cold hill-station, or stored in 
a cold place lor a minimum period' of 
two months. If they are afterwards 
brought down to the plains and kept in 
a warm place, they will be hatched. 
In order to have a continuous supply 
of uoivoUine worms, a large number 
of eggs may bo sent to a hill-station 
and the most developed ones brought 
down to the plains at the proper inter- 
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vals. Thennivoltinesilk-wocmrequireg 
mature but fresh leaves for ite food. 
Fleoberia may be oaueed if the leaves 
are not fresh. 

The silk-worm industry thrives best 
where it is indigenous, for muob oo* 
operation can be expected from the 
people who make sericulture their 
occupation. The industry can be con- 
siderably improved if the suggestions 
made herein bo carefully followed. But 
in places where the industry is newly 
started, it often fails for want of oo* 
operation; and the feeding of the 
worms will also have to be attended to 
by the limited number of people who 
work the industry. If there be 
no distribution of labour, the worms 
cannot receive all the attention they 
need and will get diseased and die in 
large numbers. Also, in view of the 
difficulties to be contended with as 
regards the irrigation and the costly 
cultivation of mulberry, it is hardly 
advantageous for one to undertake the 
founding of the industrjeitn new locali- 
ties. 

The silk-worm, if it comes up welli 
pays the cultivator better than the best 
food crop, as a return can be expected 
insoshort a time as forty-five days. If 
the industry is Worked as a bye-industry. * 
it can be run by busy people iu their 
spare hours ; and paying work can be 
found here for helpless widows, children 
and cripples. Change of hands in the 
larval stages is likely to cause disease 
to the worms, as it often involves bad 
handling of them ; but if due care is 
taken in the handling of the worms, the 


THE ADJACENT l^ATES 

diatrilMitim of tb« faadidf jvoiAt anioag^ 
a nitiikiMir of peoj^ will pcova oT 
adswatage. A ebanga in the motkodx 
of aeticoltoxe in view of tbo piofiflx 
sanitation and ventilation for tb« womis, 
oonplad with co*opetation and diatribn* 
tion of Inbonc among the competent 
people, is sore to bring about a rapid 
progress of the industry in India- 

The following information will be of 
interest in connection with silk industry 
in India • 

The cost of production of silk from 
one acre of mulberry plantation is found 
to be Rs. 265. From one acre of* 
mulberry we get 112 lbs. of ooooonsr 
which will yield 11 lbs. of reeled sillr 
and 1 lb. of waste silk. The cost of 
reeled silk ranges from Rs. 7 to Rs. 9 a 
ib. and that of waste silk is Rs. 6 a lb. 
An ounce of eggs produces 40,000 
worms which will yield one maund of 
raw cocoons, worth Rs. 25 to Rs. 30. 
1,280 cocoons yield a seer of silk, and 
out of III parts of silk, II parts vanish 
in the form of water vapour and 100- 
parts of pore silk will be obtained. A 
silk-reeler is able to produce on tbs 
average 2 seers or 48 tolas of silk par 
day, for which be requires about 14 
times that weight of cocoons. 

Twenty-five to thirty-five maundsot 
mulberry leaves are necessary for the 
production of one mannd of raw cocoons. 
100 layings of univoltine eggs or 150 
layings of the multivoltine breed yMd 
an ounce of eggs. 

80 lbs. of green cocoons weigh 39 Ibi. 
on being dried ; and they yield nbon# ; 
5| lbs. of raw silk Mod 2 Ib^ of watte. ' 




Wo 1^ bdbw oboct iMJtet of •ome 
of the popiilw ne#i^peM 

ana ^riodiooU puUWiod in South 
Indio. Thofoore obooiaSOnewopopets 
and 1,800 pwodioalo in Southern India. 
It is a happy sign of the times that the 
Vernaculars, Tamil, Telngu, Oanarese 
and Malayalam, are now commanding 
a much better attention than they did 
oven so lately as a decade ago. The 
Vernacular Press is now multifarious in 
its activities; and there is hardly a 
phase of life, which is not bandied by it. 

The Boglish newspaj^rs command 
circulation in cities and towns mainly. 
Bat the villages, wherein may be said 
to lie the heart of India, are catered 
with news and comments through the 
medium of the Vernaonlat Press. One 
no;.e worthy feature of modern jooc- 
nalism in South India is the vigorone 
and vir.le tone of the English and the 
Vernacular Press and their fearless 
advocacy of the oause they espouse. 
As sUch, they are a valuable medium of 
public education and a force in the 
land. 

la the villages of Sonthero India 
ihece afe many ceadars of newspapers ; 
and for every wider not less tbtAi fifty 
to sixty heai^re may be reckoned. 
Thus the average citiaan of the South 
Indian villaga ie posted with informa* 
tion 00 the importaot Indian and 
foreign affairs. 

The Tatngii is a monthly literary 
magaaine* poblisbed in Teli^u by Bao 
Saheb 0. V. Bamamurti Pantnlu at 
Parlakimedi. Its main object is to 
advoca4;e the cause of Modern Telugu 
or the Telugu spoken by high class 
people which, it upholds, should be 
permitted to be used in books. Month 
after month it gives quotations from 
•ncieot litarature, where each modern 
Telugu fords were used. 

Tft* Kilaluia Ptuiln of Matuli* 
P^ ban tadapeodeot Telugu Weekly 
Me. ti. X^ahna Kao. It is 
Natteiitliifein its policy ; and 
M • fowdow critic of the administration 


and of men and things. It is a force 
that counts in the Andhra Desa. 

The Jantnabhumi of Masulipatam 
is an independent English Weekly 
published from the Andhradesa and 
devoted to problems of National Becod' 
structioD. It aims to follow the Nation 
of London ; and is a bold critic of men 
and matters. It is Nationalist in its 
policy. It is owned and edited by Dr. 
B. Pattabhisitaramayya. 

The Hindu of Madras is an English 
Daily which may he rightly character- 
ised as the premier national organ. It 
has a historic past of detiuito achieve- 
ments in the field of journalism. The 
glorious work of the late (1. Snbrab- 
mania Iyer, as the Editor of this news- 
paper, is still fresh in the South Indian 
mind. 

It stands for the maintenance of the 
integral national existence and of in- 
herited culture aud ideas suited to the 
modern conditions. It is owned and 
cc/uJuctcd by Mr. B. Ksstunranga 
Iyengar, a stalwart Nationalist. It 
represents the new spirit of self-reliance, 
which is manifesting itself in Indian 
public life. It deals with all topics of 
currant interest. 

The Andhra Patrika of Madras is 
the only Telugu Daily owned and edited 
by Mr. K. Nageswara ' Bao Pantnlu. 
The paper has also a weekly edition, 
which commands a very wide circula- 
tion in the Andhra Desa. Some more 
particulars of this organ are found on 
page 814 of this volume. 

New India is a daily newspaper of 
Madras, founded by its Editor and 
Proprietor, Mrs. Annie Besant, in 1P14, 
In fact, this is the new name given to 
tli0 Uadreu Standard, which had been 
in existence from 1841. It stands “ for 
God, Grown and Country ” and works 
for religious, educational, social and 
political reform. It supports the ideal 
of self-government for India within the 
British Empire. Beoently a weekly 
edition of New India was started 
chiefly toe the benefit of np-country and 
foreign readers. 


The S wadeMiuitfia, M^ras, is the 
lead! : '!'u .it Daily oouimikOfling ao 
extcrsi .i ! .)calatioiiiamo&|H||> Tamil 
readu'^ )>ui>lie of Southerirllidia, It 
wa-: f!i< property of its Xdifor, Mr- 
A i.:uiiga9wami Aiyeogar, B.A , B L-, 
till lately. In 1921 coiicru was 
limited. The paper is Nationalist ia 
its p 'Hcy and toix-. 

' hr> I>eaabh'.tktnn of Madras, is an 
iiclr|,,'i dant Taft'd i.'j.iy .■ -oted ;n 
li.4 under the .■•.;!;! , ‘;i|' d AW 
V. Ralyanii' iithl,. ;i:ii 
pi d icy hat. ji. 
and edni:ii’ s rf 'l.ui’.'i 

country I . ■ !! ■ • 'ii, < v- 

V. S, \s'> u k^'lic, I,, 1 . . 

feuded - p.-’V.r'.ii 

The I'". j>' I' : ( i' i'" 

Mchsrh I tjug':; ■' ■ ‘••.jpai.y, 

Post Ba\ 362, Madra 
The. Andhra Saiiitya Parishad 
Patrika is a monthly literary magazine 
piiblislii'd in Telugu under the auspices 
of the Indhra Sahitya Parishat or the 
Telugu Academy of Madras. It is 
mainly devoted to the cause of literary 
and Classical Telugu, which it upholds 
as against modern Telugu. 

The Justice of Madras is the Daily 
orgau expounding the cause of the South 
Indian Non-Brahmin Federation. It 
stands for the rights and privileges of 
the Non-Brahmins of Southern India. 
It is edited by Mr. P. N. Baman Pillai. 

The Madras Times was a leading 
Anglo-Indian Daily, pnbliehed in the 
English language every morning and 
eveuipg at Madras. Its editorial pci.cy 
was moderately Anglo-Indian ; and it 
commanded a wide circulation in 
Indian and Anglo-Indian circles. As 
the end of the coniirn of tltu 

Madrae Timot was amalgamated with 
that of the Madrae Mail, 

The Daily Express of Madras waii 
established early in 1921. It is being 
conducted pn much the same lines as 
the Madras Times. It supports the 
M'oderste school of Indian politics 
mostly. It is edited by Mr. B. W. 
Brock. 
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